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LIST OF ABBREVIATION'S 


ае. a acres, 

A.i>-, after Clirist. 
agrio., agricultural- 
axxxbas.^ ambassadLor. 
azm.> annual, 
arron-, arrouclissement. 

A.-S-, A-nglo-Saxon. 

A.V,, Auth-orised. Version. 

6., bom. 

u-c., before Cbrist. 

6iog. Die., Biographical Dictionary, 
bor., borough, 
bp,, birthplace. 

C., Centigrade. 

с. (circa), about, 
cap., capital, 
c/., compare. 

CO-, county, 
com., commune, 
cub. ft., cubic feet. 

d. , died, 

Oau., Danish, 
dept., department, 
dist., district, 
div., division. 

E., east ; eastern, 
eccles., ecclesiastical, 
ed., edition ; edited. 

e. ff., for example. 

Ency. Brit., Encyclopsedia Dritannica 

Eng., English. 

estab., established. 

et seQ., and the following- 

E., Fahrenheit. 

/i,, flourished. 

fort, tn., fortified town. 

Fr., French, 
ft-, feet- 
Ger., German. 

Gk:., Greek, 
gov., government. 

Meb., Hebrew. 

Hist., History. 


^.c., that is. 

in., inches. 

inhab., inhabltants- 

l s. , island, -s. 

l t. , Italian. 

Jour., journal. 

Eat., Latin, 
lat., latitude. 

l. b,, left bank, 
long., longitude. 

m. , miles. 

manuf., manufacture, 
mrkt. tn., market town. 

Mt., mts., mount, mountain, -s. 
N-, north ; northern. 

N. T., New Testament. 

O. T., Old Testament, 
par., parish. 

pari., parliamentary, 
pop., population, 
prin., principal, 
prov., province, 
pub., published. 

Q. V; which see. 

R. , riv-, river. 

r. b., right bank. 

Rvim., Roman. 

R-V., Revised Version. 

S. , south ; southern, 
sev., several. 

Sp-» Spanish. 

sp. gr,, specific gravity. 

sq, m., square miles, 
temp., temperature, 
ter., territory. 

tu., town, 
trans., translated, 
trib., tributary. 

D.S.A., United States of America, 
vil., village, 
vol., volume. 

W., west ; western, 
yds., yards. 
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BrlUat-Savarin, Anthelme, a Fr. 
l^astronomist, b. in 1755 at Belley- 
In 1793 iae became mayor ol Belley. 
To escape proscription he tied from 
France to Switzerland, and subse- 
quently to America, where he played 
in the orchestra ot a New York 
theatre. He returned to France on 
the fall of llobespierre and pub. his 
famous JPhi/siologie du, Godt, a witty 
compendium on tho art of dining-. 
Many editions and translations of the 
work have been pub. 

BrillianL a diamond cut to resemble 
two truncated cones placed base to 
base ; the sides are covered with 
facets. 

Brilliant Second. The Qer. epithet 
during? the Great War for Austria- 
Hungary. The origin of this flatter- 
ing if entirely unjustified designation 
seems to have been in the telegram 
sent to Count Goiuchowski, the 
Austrian Foreign Minister of 1914, 
by the Emperor of Germany applaud- 
ing him as a * brilliant second ’ in the 
* tournament ’ of Algeciras. It was 
intended thereby to flout Russia just 
as the telegram to President Kruger 
in 1899 was meant as a rebuff for 
Great Britain. 

Brilon, a tn. of Prussia, in the 
prov. of Westphalia, situated 22 m. E. 
of Arnsberg. The tn. is of great anti- 
quity, and in the Middle Ages was of 
considerable importance. Pop. 5920. 

Brimstone, see Sttlpbcttr. 

Brin, Benedetto ( 1833—9 8 ), an Italian 
naval administrator, worked at first 
as a naval engineer. In 1873 he be- 
came Under -Secretary of State. B. 
was just the man to carry out the 
designs of Admiral Saint-Bon, the 
Minister of the Marine. When in 1 876 
Depretis appointed him Minister of 
the Marine, he supervised the con- 
stanuction of the great warships Italia 
and Dandolo . He was for eleven years 
in the gov., 1876—98 ; with Bepretis 
and Onspi, 1884—91, and afterwards 
with Hudini, and during that time he 
was responsible for the estab. of ship- 
yards and factories for the produo- 
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tion of guns, steel plates, etc. As 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, 1892, he 
accompanied the King to Potsdam. 
He may fairly be regarded as the 
founder of the Italian navy. 

Brindaban, a tn. in the Agra and 
Oudh dist. of British India, famous 
as the place where the god Krishna 
stole the clothes of the milkmaids. 
A large red temple dating from 1590, 
on© of the most interesting and 
elegant in India, is sacred to him. 
Pop. 14,632. 

Brindisi, a seaport of S. Italy, in the 
prov. Lecce. Its anct. name was 
Brundisium. It is situated on a small 
cape in a bay of the Adriatic Sea. In 
267 B.o. it was captured by the Roms, 
from its previous occupants, the 
Sallenites. Twenty years later the 
Roms, estab. a colony there, and the 
tn. advanced quickly by reason of its 
splendid harbour. So excellent were 
the advantages offered by it that it 
became Rome’s chief naval station, 
while its pop. speedily reached 100,000- 
In Horace’s Satires reference is made 
bo a journey to Bmndisuim, and it 
witnessed the death of Virgil, in 
19 B.o. The fall of the Rom. empire 
caused much havoc to be wrought 
within the city. It recovered slightly 
on its adoption by the Crusaders as 
their chief port under the Normans. 
But this prosperity was short-lived, 
and it soon decayed. W ars and earth- 
quakes further aided its hastening fall, 
and the city underwent great damage - 
The finest buildings are now in mins. 
Among them are the cathedral (1150) 
and a castle built by Frederick II. 
and Charles V, An axohbishop has 
his seat there. The fertility of the 
dist. is still remarkable in its pro- 
duction of olive-oil. The chief ex- 
ports are wine, spirits, oil, and dried 
fruits. B- IS the best harbour on the 
W. coast of the Adriatic, and pros- 
perity was restored to it by the open- 
ing of the Suez Canal and the over- 
land route to India. Its harbour was 
of great importance during the Great 
War. Many steamers now touch at 
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it, and it has communication by air 
with Athens and Constantinople. 
Pop. 35,440. _ 

Brindley, James (1716-72), an Enf . 
engrineer. He was b* at Thornsett, 
Derbyshire, and he received a very 
scanty education . Hi s apprenticeship 
to a wheelwright seems to have 
nourished his mechanical genius, for 
he speedily set up in business for him- 
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self and became famous for the in- 
genuity he displayed. He assisted the 
Duke of Bridgewater in carrying out 
his famous canals, and the success of 
the Manchester Ship Canal must be 
attributed first to the indomitable 
genius of B. He d, at Turnhurst, 
Staffordshire. 

Brine-shrimp, or Artemia, is the 
generic name of some Crustacea be- 
longing to the group Phyllopoda of 
the Branchiopoda. They inhabit salt 
lakes, and some interesting experi- 
ments have been made to provide 
that with an alteration in the salinity 
of the water one species changed to 
another. ;S’eeW. J. Bateson’siWafeHaZs 
for the Study of Variation^ 1894. 

Brink, Bernard Ten (1841—92), a 
Dutch philologist, b, at Amsterdam. 
He studied at Munster and at Bonn. 
In the year 1870 he was appointed 
professor of modern languages and 
literature at Marburg, and in 1873 he 
held the same position at Strassburg. 
He has contributed much valuable 
information on Eng. philology. Chief 
works: Chaucer-Studien, 1870, and 
Geschiohte der Englischen Literatur, 
1874. 

Brink, Jan Ten (1834-1901), a 
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Dutch author, &. at Appingadam. 
He commenced a course of theology, 
hut found that his talents were 
literary rather than theological. In 
1862 he became a teacher of Dutch 
at The Hague, and there wrote seyeral 
books and criticisms of romance. Hia 
style is very lucid and elegant, and 
his criticisms are acute and penetrat- 
ing. Among his best works are a novel 
entitled JBet verloren Kind, 1879, 
and a remarkable critique on modern 
fiction, entitled Causerien over Modern e 
Romans, 1885. ^ 

Brin ton, Daniel Garrison (1837—99), 
American archaeologist and ethno- 
logist, 5. at Thornhury, Penn. ; gradu- 
ated at Yale and studied medicine in 
Paris and Heidelberg. Acted as 
surgeon in the Union army during 
the Civil War. Was appointed pro- 
fessor of American linguistics and 
archaeology at University of I^enn- 
sylvania in 1886, a post which he held 
until his death. Among his works are : 
The Myths of the New World, 1868 ; 
American Hero Myths, 1882 ; The 
AmeHcan Race, 1891 ; Library of 
American Aboriginal Literature (8 
vols.), 1882-90. 

Brinvilliers, Marie Madeleine, Mar- 
quise de (c. 1630-76), a noted Fr. 
criminal. She married the Marquis de 
Brinvilliers in 1661. She learned the 
secrets of poisoning from her lover, 
Jean Baptiste de Gaudin, Seigneur de 
Sainte -Croix, who had heard them 
from an Italian, Exili, in the Bastille. 
B. poisoned her father, two brothers, 
and a sister, but failed in her attempt 
to poison her husband, who had been 
given antidotes by Sainte-Croix. 
Sainte-Croix d. by accidental poison- 
ing in 1672, and the investigations as 
to the cause of his death revealed B.’s 
crime. She fled, but was arrested 
near Di^ge, and executed in Paris, 
July 1676. 

Briquette (Fr., small brick), the 
name given to a kind of fuel, made 
up chiefly of waste coal-dust. It 
smoulders for many hours without 
going out, and can give out a very 
fair amount of heat. It is also used in 
various industries. The dust is cleansed 
and dried and then mixed with pitch 
in a disintegrator, until the two in- 
gredients have thoroughly blended. 
The mixture is then placed in a vertical 
‘ pug-mill ’ ; steam is introduced till 
the pitch is viscid, and then the mix- 
ture is left to cool in moulds. Various 
other substances, such as tar, asphalt, 
starch, peat, etc., may be used in the 
manuf . of Bs . They are usually made 
m sizes of 5 and 10 Ih. 

Brisbane, chief seaport, cap., and 
commercial centre of Queensland, 
Australia, situated on the Brisbane 
H., about 25 m. above Moreton Bay. 
It was first settled as a penal station 
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in 1825 by Sir Thomas Brisbane (q v.), 
governor of New S. Wales. The con- 
vict station was brolsien up in 1839 ; 
in 1842 B. was opened for colonists; 
and in 1859 it was incorporated. The 
tn. has four divs.. North B., South 
B., Kangaroo Point, Fortitude Valley. 
It is the seat of an Anglican bishop 
and a Rom. Catholic archbishop. 
There are many fine public build- 
ings, including the Houses of legis- 
lature, the Town Hall, the two cathe- 
drals, the Queensland Club, a museum, 
a technical college, and a school of 
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In 1924 a new sewage system was 
installed. There is a notable race- 
course at Eagle Farm. Pop. (1928) 
308,580. 

Brisbane, Arthur, b. at Buifalo, 
New York, U-S.A., Dec. 12, 1864, 
educated in American colleges and in 
France and Germany. He entered 
journalism and after some time as a 
reporter became connected in an 
editorial capacity with various New 
York papers. When William Ran- 
dolph Hearst honght the New York 
'Evening Journal m 1897, he made 



arts. It is the seat of Queensland 
University, which w'as estab. in 1911. 
In 1893 the channel of the riv. was 
dredged and deepened, so that ocean- 
going steamers can come up the riv. 
and berth at the wharves. There is 
regular communication by steam- 
ship with other Australian ports, B. 
being one of the chief centres of trade. 
The prm. exports are : cotton, wool, 
tallow, hides, sugar, coal, and frozen 
meat. The climate is healthy and 
dry ; the mean temperature is 70® F. 
in the shade. The tn. has suffered 
from the fioodmg of the riv., notably 
in 1893, when much of South B. was 
destroyed. The bridge which spanned 
the R. B. was then destroyed, and the 
Victoria Bridge was built to replace 
it in 1897. B. has a wireless station, 
an observatory and botanic gardens. 


B its editor, who served in that 
capacity until 1921. Since that 
time he has been chief editorial 
writer for all the Hearst newspapers. 
His editorials are usually ‘ featured ’ 
m thick black type. He is probably 
the highest-paid editorial writer in 
the world. It is reported that when 
he took charge of the New York 
Evening Journal^ he started on a 
fixed minimum salary, but had an 
agreement with Hearst for an 
enormous increase for every 100,000 
the paper gained in circulation. 
Under B. it achieved the largest 
circulation in America, although 
nothing comparable to the figures 
reached by several of the popular 
London and Paris newspapers. 

Brisbane, Sir Charles (c. 17 69—1829), 
distinguished British admiral ; entered 
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navy 1779, being present as midship- 
man at Battle of Dominica, 1782. B. 
served under Rodney, Hood, and 
Nelson. In 1796 he was posted after 
being present at Bridport’s action ofE 
Genoa; was made captain for his 
capture of Dutch ships in Saldana 
Bay. He helped to cut out the 
Chevreite from Camarat Bay, 1801. 
Commanded Arethusa, and with the 
Anson destroyed the Spanish Pomona 
and ten gnmboats o:d Havana, 1806. 
His finest exploit was the capture of 
Cura^sao and sev. Dutch vessels, 1807. 
Knighted for this by George III- ; 
K.C.B. 1815 ; vice-admiral, 1820 ; 
governorof St. Vincent, ISOS— 29. See 
Ralfe’s Naval Biography^ iv. ; Gent. 
Mag. 1830. 

Brisbane, Sir James (1774— 1826), a 
British naval officer, brother of Sir 
Charles B. Midshipman in Queen 
Charlotte at Howe*s glorious * First of 
June’ victory, 1794, As lieutenant 
served at the reduction of the Cape 
of Good Hope. 1801 B. was present 
at the bombardment of Copenhagen, 
and was posted. 1808 he commanded 
the squadron blockading Corfu, cap- 
turing the Fr. Far, 1809. Helped to 
reduce Ionian is. and establish the 
septinsular republic. 1816 served 
at bombardment of Algiers and was 
knighted. As commander-in-chief in 
the E. Indies he concluded the first 
Burmese War, 1825. See MarshalFs 
Boyal Naval Biography^ iii. ; James’s 
Naval History, vi., 1860 ; Nelson 
Despatches, iv. 

Brisbane, General Sir Thomas Mak- 
dougall (1773-1860), a soldier and 
astronomer, b. at Largs, Ayrshire. 
He served in Flanders, the W. Indies, 
Spain, and N. America, and in 1821 
became governor of New S. Wales. 
The reforms he advocated in penal 
treatment and the encouragement he 
gave to immigration were severely 
criticised ; but he promoted the cul- 
tivation of land. While in Australia 
he catalogued 7385 stars, andfounded 
an observatory at Brisbane, a tn. 
called after his name. He also estab. 
observatories at Largs and at Makers- 
toun in Scotland, and became presi- 
dent of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh. 

Briseis, a maiden of Lyrnessus, 
also known as Hippodamia, was the 
cause of the quarrel between Achilles 
and Agamemnon. She came into the 
hands of Achilles when Lyrnessus 
was taken by the Greeks. Agamem- 
non took her away from Achilles, 
who thereupon refused for a time to 
appear on the field of battle. 

Brisighella, a tn. in the Italian 
prov. of Ravenna, situated 7 m. to 
the S.W. of Faenza on the slope of a 
hill crowned with a castle. Pop. 4400. 

Brisson, BarnabS (1531-91), a Fr. 
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lawyer. In 1575 he became advocate 
imder Henri III., and later w’^as sent 
as an ambas. to England. After the 
death of Henri III. in 1589 he became 
the leader of the people. He vacu- 
lated, however, between the royalists 
and the people, and being suspected 
was arrested, in spite of a warning to 
floe, by order of ‘ The Sixteen,’ and 
put to death at once . Among his chief 
writings are : Be formulis et sollem^ 
nibus PopuH Bomani ^ verbis, 1583 ; 
Le Code du roy Henri III. See P. 
Le Bas, Dictxonnaire BncyclopddiQue, 

Brisson, Eugene Henri (1835-1912), 
a Fr. politician, was called to the Bar 
(Paris) in 1859. He was Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Assembly in 1879, and 
President in 1881. He was Prime 
Minister four years later ; hut it was 
during his presidency of the Chamber, 
1895-8, and his ministry, 1898, that 
he distinguished himself by his judi- 
cious administration at the time of the 
Dreyfus trial. He was also president 
of the Panama Commission, and one 
of the three founders of La Hevue 
Politique. Ho was again president of 
the Chamber of Deputies from 1905 
until his death on April 14, 1912. He 
was brought up a Catholic, but had 
renounced religious faith. 

Brisson, Mathurin Jacques (1723— 
1806), naturalist and author, 6. at 
Fontenoy-le-Comte. He was a pro- 
fessor at the College do Navarre and 
at the Ecoles Centrales in Paris, 
Some of his best known works are 
those on ornithology — among them 
his Omithologia, 1760 ; Pesanteur 
spedfigue des corps, 1787 ; Diction-’ 
naire Haisonni de physique, 2nd 
edition, 1800. 

Brissot, Jacques Pierre (1754—93), 
a Fr. Girondist. Ho was a native of 
Chartres, and the son of a Fr. inn- 
keeper. After a good education 
he entered a lawj^er’s office. The 
influence of Rousseau is discernible 
in his Thdorie des lois criminelles, 
1781, and Bihlioth^q\(.e pldlosophique 
du Ugislaieur, 1782. The dedication of 
the former work was to V oltaire, who 
showed great approval. The periodi- 
cals, the Mercure, tbe Courrier de 
VBurope, and others, soon recognised 
his abilities as an accomplished writer, 
and accordingly secured his services. 
After an unsuccessful attempt to 
found a newspaper in London, he was 
sent to the Bastille on a charge of 
sedition. His release only meant the 
renewal of his revolutionary activi- 
ties, and he was conmelled to seek 
asylum in London. Be founded the 
Soci^td des Amis des Noirs as a resnlt 
of his acquaintance in London with 
prominent abolitionists. The Revolu- 
tion found in him an ardent champion. 
The keys of the Bastille were given to 
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bim on the destruction of the prison^ 
and he was elected a member of the 
leg'islative assembly and later of the 
National Convention. The vicissi- 
tudes of the following period of 
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change and variation saw his arrest 
with other inai'ked Girondists, and he 
died with them on Oct. 31, 1793. See 
31 ^7 f wires de Brissot, Paris, 1830, 
Bristles, the strong, stiff hairs grow- 
ing on the back of the hog and the 
wild boar. They are used in the manu- 
facture of brushes, and by shoe- 
makers and saddlers. The quality of 
the B. depends on length, stiffness, 
colour, and straightness. The longest 
and strongest are yielded in relatively 
small proportion, and are of high 
value ; these are not made into 
brushes, but are bought by shoe- 
makers. As to colour, the white B. 
are more valuable than the black and 
grey ones. G reat Britain imports vast 
quantities of hogs' B. from Russia, 
Germany, Prance, Belgium, China 
chiefly, with smaller supplies from 
Denmark, Holland, the u.S.A., and 
the P. Indies. The hog of cold 
oountrios yields the best B. ; those 
coming from Russia (with Siberia) 
are the most valued, but Prance pro- 
duces excellent white ones. The long 
thin animal of the N. becomes fat in 
the S., and its B. deteriorate, becom- 
ing softer, shorter, and less straight. 
The hog sheds its B. by rubbing itself 
against the trees. 

, 5 ^ Bristol, a city, municipal, oo. and 
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pari, bor., and seaport of England, 
Most of it is in Gloucester, and part in 
Somersetshire. It is situated 6 m. from 
the mouth of the Avon. The old tn. 
originally occupied a position wholly 
on the N. of the Avon. The alteration 
! of the course of the Frome by digging, 
in 1248, a fresh channel, and the erec- 
tion of a bridge spanning the riv., 
added to the area of the city, linking 
it also with Redclifl, owned by tbe 
Berkeleys. Later all the dists, were 
joined in 1373, though not %vithout 
violent opposition from the lords of 
Berkeley. T he tn. conta ins a sp lend! d 
array of architectural beauties of con- 
siderable antiquity. Tbe cathedral 
still shows its Norman chapter-house 
and dne gateway. Other churches are 
St- .James's, a Norman structure, St- 
Philip's, St. Peter's, the Temple 
Church, St. Stephen's, and the 
famous edifice St. Mary RedcliS. 
The centres of education are the 
University, Clifton College, Queen 
Elizabeth's Hospital, Red Maid's 
School, and Colston’s Schools. The 
earliest mention of B. on coin is 
about 1000, and the wealth of the tn. 
at that time was chiefly derived from 
the export of slaves to Ireland. Dur- 
ing the wars of Stephen it was be- 
sieged. Henry II. gave the tn. its 
first charter in 1171, and also con- 
ceded the tn. of Dublin to B. residents, 
siege occurred during the reign of 
Edward II., w^ho was unable to re- 
duce the tn. to obedience for four 
years. It was recognised as a 
‘ staple ’ tn. in 1353, and enjoyed a 
considerable trade in wool, leather, 
■wine, and salt. In discovery, colonis- 
ation, and marine enterprise B. played 
a large part. Cabot sailed from the tn. 
on his voyage of the discovery of N. 
America in 1497, w^hile his son, Sebas- 
tian, proclaimed the city his native tn. 
A considerable trade with the Ameri- 
can colonies was estab., and it was 
men of B. who colonised Newfound- 
land. In 1643 the city was captured 
by Prince Rupert, and later, in 1645, 
by Fairfax. A name honoured by a 
day being set apart lor his celebration 
is that of Colston, a philanthropist. 
Many famous names are associated 
there : Grooyn, Wraxall, Cottle, Sir 
T. Lawrence, and Beddoes, while 
Southey and Coleridge spent many of 
their youthful days in the city. In 
1774 Burke was returned for its re- 
presentation in parliament, though 
he declined the honour in 1780, The 
famous B- china was introduced by 
Champion, and the genuine article is 
only that produced between the years 
1773-81. Suffering and damage 
were caused by the riots in connection 
with the Reform Bill. The famous 
Great Western, the first steamer in- 
tended for trans-Atlantic trade, was 
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built there in 1S3S. The Corporation 
of B. own the entire dock system, 
which has cost £8,500,000. Six 
miliion bunches of bananas and 
500,000 tons ot petroleum, etc., are 
imported annually, £25,000,000 cus- 
toms duties on tobacco have been 
paid in a single year. There are 
2000 factories and workshops. B. is 
the home of Wills, a branch of the 
Imperial Tobacco Co., Ltd., and of 
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is situated on Narragansett Bay, on the 
New York, New Haven, and Hartford 
Kailroad. Itspop. is 11,953. Thereis 
a fine harbour where shipbuilding is 
carried on. There are manufs. of 
rubber, cotton, and woollen goods. It 
is believed that this part was visited 
by Norsemen in the year 1000, and to 
be referred to in certain Icelandic 
sagas. (Consult Leif Ericsson’s Edi- 
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Fry and Sons, cocoa and chocolate 
manufacturers. The public libraries 
contain 229,000 volumes. Earl Haig 
and Sir W. Birdwood were old Ghf- 
tomans, and 578 others gave their 
Hves during the Great War. King 
opened the new' buildings 
of the University on June 9, 1925. 
Architecturally it is noted for its 
magnificent tower. Pop. 390,700. 

Bristol, a eo. in the E. of Ilhode Is., 
U.S.A. ; area 24 sq. m. Its cap. and 
port of entry has the same name, and 


a bor. in Bucks co., Ponn. 
on the Delaware R., 20 m. 
N.N.E. of Philadelphia. It has 
aeroplane, carpet, hosiery, worsted, 
and W'aU-paper factories. The first 
settlem^twasinlCBl; incorporated 
1720, Pop. 11,299. 

Bristol, a tn. of Hartford co., 
situated 17 m. 
W,S.W._ of Hartford, on the New 
J ork. New Haven, and Hartford By. 
It has manufs. of clocks, brass goods 
engines, etc. Pop. 28,451, 
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Bristol, a tn., partly in Sullivan co., 
Tennessee, and partly in Washington 
CO., Virginia, U.S.A., the boundary 
between the two states intersecting 
the tn. It lies 130 m. E.iN’.E. of 
Knoxville. Among its institutions 
are the Presbyterian College (1868), 
Sullins College, and the S.-W. Vir- 
ginia Institute. The prin, manufs. 
are furniture, paper, tobacco, etc. 
Pop, 25,500. 

Bristol Bay, an arm of Behring Sea, 
lying to the N, of the peninsula of 
Alaska. Communication with the 
interior is opened up for a consider- 
able distance as two large lakes empty 
themselves into this bay. It is in 
iat. 57° SO' N., and long. 160“ W. 

Bristol Channel, an inlet of the 
Atlantic Ocean, situated in the S.W. 
of England. It has S. Wales to the N., 
and Devon and Somerset on the S. It 
forms an extension of the estuary of 
the Severn. Its length is about SO m., 
while its breadth varies from 5 to 43 m. 
and its depth between 5 and 40 
fathoms. It is Britain’s largest inlet. 
Its coast-line is 220 m. The rivs. 
Tow^’-, Taff, Usk, Wye, Severn, Avon, 
Axe, Parret, Taw, and Torridge flow 
into it. A feature of the channel is 
its extraordinary tides, which rise to 
a height of 35 ft. at King Poad at the 
mouth of the Avon, and even 70 ft. 
at Chepstow. This violent rise causes 
the bore, a rush of the tide in the 
form of a wall of water. 

Bristow, Benjamin Helm (1832— 96), 
American lawyer and politician, b, in 
Elkton, Kentucky. After admission 
to the Kentucky Bar in 1853, he 
served in the Civil War, being 
severely wounded at Shiloh. Helped 
to recruit the Kentucky Cavalry, of 
which he became colonel. In 1863-65 
he was state senator, in 1865-66 
assistant U.S, District Attorney, and 
in 1870-72 became Solicitor -General 
of the U-S., being the first to be so 
appointed. As Secretary of the 
Treasury in 1874—76, he prosecuted 
with firmness the ^ Whisky Ring,’ 
which had defrauded the Federal 
gov. of much revenue from the dis- 
tillation of whisky. Through B.’s 
efforts over 200 men w^ere indicted, 
a number of w^hom were ultimately 
imprisoned. He also advocated the 
resumption of specie payments and 
the partial withdrawal of * green- 
backs.* Was a prominent candidate 
for the Republican presidential nomi- 
nation in 1876. 

Britain, Ancient. From the re- 
searches of archaeologists we are able 
to trace mhab. of the is. called B. from 
a very early age. Traces of Palaeo- 
lithic and Neolithic man have been 
discovered, and by the help of geology 
and archaeology we are able to know 
the periods but not the duration of 
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the periods during w^hich these pre- 
historic men existed. Palaeolithic 
man inhabited a very different B. 
from our own, and it was only after 
the great Ice Age and the beginning 
of the Neolithic Age that B. assumed 
the physical appearance which it now 
has. Both Palaeolithic and Neolithic 
man belonged to a non -Aryan race, 
and there is a great probability that 
they were descended from a Turanian 
stock. The first immigrations of Celtic 
tribes are those of the Gaels or Goidels, 
the tribes that gave their language 
and their customs to Ireland and the 
N. of Scotland. Probably Neolithic 
man did not become extinct, but 
mingled in the course of time wuth 
the Goidels, especially in Ireland. 
The second immigration was that of 
the Brythones or Britons, tribes that 
w'ere in possession of the S. and S.E. of 
the is. when the Roms, landed tbere 
for the first time. These tribes wxre 
probably closely allied to the Celtic 
tribes of Gaul, and in the similarity of 
tribe names we may trace a similarity 
of origin, e.ff, Belgas of S. Bidtain and 
of Gaul, and the Parisii of modern 
Lincolnshire and of Gaul. The dis- 
covery of B. belongs, if it belongs 
to any one, to Pytheas, although B. 
as the ‘ Tin Islands ’ had probably 
been known for some considerable 
time. The discovery that it was an is. 
seems to have been made by Caius 
Julius Agricoia. The invasions of 
Caesar were carried out with the two- 
fold idea of extending the glory of the 
Rom. arms and of obtaining some 
influence over an is. which Caesar re- 
garded as being the centre of the re- 
cruiting ground of the insurgents of 
Gaul. The Rom. invasions and con- 
quest began in reality some 100 years 
later, under the Emperor Claudius, 
by the hand of his general, Aulus 
Plautius, A.i>. 43. The conquest was 
not accomplished without bloodshed, 
nor yet without a struggle, as witness 
the massacre at Mona of the Druids, 

A. n. 60, and the revolt of the Iceni, 
when one of the four Rom, legions 
found a grave in B. The conquest 
assumed better lines under Agricola, 
and by a.d. 80 may be said to have 
been accomplished. The Roms, un- 
doubtedly taught the Britons much : 
they introduced good roads ; they 
built walls to keep back the maraud- 
ing Piet and sea-rover. They taught 
the Britons how to build houses, how 
to make pottery, and how to make 
weapons and utensils of all descrip 
tions of metal. But the Rom. occu- 
pation was almost entirely a military 
one, and when the Roms, departed 

B. quickly became the prey of the 
roving tribes of Germany. But that 
the British actually were so enervated 
and efieminated as a result of the Rom. 
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conquest and in consequence of their 
not having had any power themselves 
has yet to be proved. Althoujyh the 
attacks on B. increased immediately 
on the departure of the Boms., yet 
these attacks had been made before. 
The Enj?:lish came in a. n. 449, but we 
cannot say that during? the next 200 
years they had conquered the British, 
hut rather that the Britons put up a 
g‘Ood fight against them during that 
period. 

Britain, Great, see Great Britain. 

Britannia, see Britain, Ancient. 

Britannia Metal, a white alloy of 
tin and. antimony, a usual formula 
being tin, 90 per cent. ; antimony, 

7 *5 per cent. ; copper, 1 '5 per cent. ; 
bismuth, 1 per cent, ; the last addi- 
tion increasing the fusibility. Initi- 
ally used as a substitute for pewter, 
it is now being rapidly displaced by 
nickel -silver- 

Britannicus Tiberius Britannicus 
Csesar Claudius (a.d. 42—55), the son 
of the Emperor Claudius and his wife 
Messalina. His title ‘ Britannicus ’ 
was given in 43, after his father’s 
victories in Britain, After the dis- 
grace of his mother, Claudius was pre- 
vailed upon to adopt Nero, the son of 
his second wife, Agrippina, as his heir. 

British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, first met in 1837. Its original 
president was the celebrated Thomas 
Clarkson. As its name suggests, it 
was foimded with the object of put- 
ting an end to slavery and slave 
traffic all over the world, and of pro- 
tecting all who were recently eman- 
cipated in any British dominion. The 
society joined forces in 1909 with the 
Aborigines Protection Society, which 
had been founded two years later 
than itself, the name of the new joint 
society now being The Anti-Slavery 
and Aborigines Protection Society. 
Its present office is 51 Denison House, 
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29G Vauxhail Bridge Road, London, 
S.W. 

British Academy. The B. A., Bur- 
lington Gardens, W., which was in- 
corporated by royal charter in 1902, 
w^as founded in order to promote 
‘ the study of the moral and political 
sciences, including history, philo- 
sophy, law, politics and economics, 
archeology and philology.’ It is 
governed by Ci president and a council 
of fifteen, who are elected annually 
from the 100 fellows of the Academy. 
The president is the lit. Hon. H. A. D. 
Fisher and the first secretary, who 
held this appointment for many years, 
was Sir Israel Gollancz. The many 
publications of the Academy include 
the Proceedings of the British Aca- 
demy ; Social and BJconomic Becords, 
and the Schweich JLecPiires on Biblical 
Archceology, the two last being in- 
stituted in 1908 ; the Shakespeare 
JLecture ; Warton Lecture on English 
Poetry ; Baleigh Lecture on History ; 
Philosophical Lecture; Master Mind 
Lecture; Lecture on Aspects of Art; 
Italian Lecture; Lecture on Lnglish 
Philology and Literary Hisiory. The 
Academy also offers various prizes, 
such as the Cromer prize for a Gk. 
essay, and the Hose Mary Crawshay 
prize of £100 for research in English 
literature, which is open to women of 
any nationality. 

British and Foreign Bible Society, 
see Bible Societies. 

British Armies in the Great War. 
Between Aug. 4, 1914, and Nov. 11, 
1918, over 0.000,000 men passed 
through the ranks of the British 
Armies, and next to France, Great 
Britain supplied the largest con- 
tingents for military service. The 
U.S.A. sent approximately 2,000,000 
men to France, The total number of 
British troops was 8,654,407 made up 
as follows: British Isles, 5,704,416; 


Maxemuim Strength of British Armies in Chief Theatres of War.* 


Theatre of 

War, 

Combatant 

Strength. 

N on “Combatant 
Strength. 

Total. 

France and Flanders 

1,264,660 

782,241 

2,046,901 

Mesopotamia 

168,829 

278,702 

447,631 

Egypt and Palestine 

228,927 

203,930 

432,857 

Saionica . . . | 

137,236 

147,785 

285,021 

Italy , . - . 1 

91,102 

41,565 

132,067 

Dardanelles 

85,175 

42,562 

127,737 

Totals 

1,975,929 

1,490,785 

3,472,71t 


* The * combatant strength * comprises all fighting troops, together with the troops in 
divisional or base depots. This total does not exhaust the whole British military 
strength in the War: approx, maxima in other theatres were: Ger. S.W. Africa, 
40,000; Ger. E. Africa, 211,525; Togoland and Cameroons, 21,300; N. Russia, 16,187; 
and Australasia, 4,083. This gives a grand total of 3,765,809. 
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Totax Castjaxties (Approximate) 



Killed, died of 
wounds or 
sickness. 

Missing and 
prisoners. 

Wounded. 

British Isles 

Canada 

Australia 

New Zealand 

S. Africa 

India 

Other Colonies * . 

662,083 

56,3 19 
58,460 
16,132 
6,928 
47,746 
3,649 

140,312 

306 

164 

5 

S3 

871 

1 366 

1,644,786 

149,733 

152,100 

40,749 

11,444 

65,326 

3,504 

Totals 

851,117 

142,057 

2,067,442 


* These totals include coloured troops from S. Africa, W, Indies, etc., but are exclusive 
of 44,262 African native followers made up as follows : died and killed, 42,318 ; wounded, 
1,322 ; missing, 622. The deaths were due chiefly to epidemics. (Repatriated prisoners 
are not included.) 

Canada, 640,886 ; Australia, 416,809 ; ously chosen, for they" fall in Angr. or 
New Zealand, 220,099 ; South Africa, Sept., when Parliament is not sitting 
136,070 ; India, 1,401,350 ; other and there is a dearth of news. This 
Colonies (inclnding coloured troops assures a more extended report of 
from the West Indies, etc.), 134,837. the proceedings in the general Press, 
(Statistics of the Military Effort of the and thereby achieves one of the 
issued by the War Office objects of the Association, the dls- 
1922.) semination of popular knowledge 

British Association, an association about science. The papers discussed 
of scientists whose object is to pro- deal with applied as well as pure, 
mote the advancement of science in or theoretic, science. Thus the 
all its branches. It is divided into sections devoted to engrineering, 
sev. sections, each of which has its own geology, agriculture, and economics 
president and committee members, often debate matters of commercial 
These sections are : A. Mathematics interest. For example, in the S, 
and Physics; B, Chemistry; C. African meeting in the section dealing 
Geology ; B. Zoology ; E. Geography; with Economics, Prof. Henry Clay 
F, Economics and Statistics ; G. read a paper on the ‘ Public Begu- 
Engineering ; H. Anthropology ; I- lation of Wages in Great Britain,' 
Physiology ; K. Botany ; L- Edu- while the President for that year, 
cational Science. Its chief founder 1929, Sir Thos. Holland, devoted his 
was Sir David Brewster, though many address to the subject of the Inter- 
eminent men of science were asso- national Relationship of Minerals, 
dated with its formation. The first A memorable meeting was that at 
meeting was held at York in 1831, Oxford in 1926, for it was over that 
when the constitution of the society Conference that the Prince of Wales 
was decided upon, and in the follow- presided, being the first member of 
ing year, at Oxford, various reports the Royal Family to follow the 
were read on subjects previously precedent of Albert, the Prince Con- 
assigned. The association holds its sort, who, in 1869 occupied the 
annual conference at different places presidential chair. According to cus- 
in the United Kingdom and the tom, the Prince made a presidential 
British Empire, the tn. being de- address, taking for his subject Scien- 
termined two years in advance. As tific Research and Service, in which 
long ago as 1884 the B. A. held its he dealt with the necessity for that 
conference at Montreal, Canada, and co-operation between Science and. 
a recent meeting of the Association the State a principle for which the 
held out of Great Britain was that Association has always stood- The 
in S. Africa in 1929. It is not cus- Association has a membership of 
tomary for the annual conferences about 7000, and among other activi- 
to be held in London, but in different ties, makes grants for research. The 
provincial cities, such, for example, general secretaries are Dr. F. E. 
as Oxford, 1926 ; Leeds, 1927 ; Smith and Prof. J. L, Myers, and 
Glasgow, 1928 ; and Bristol in 1930. Office, Burlington House, London, W. 
An exception will be made to this British Astronomical Association 
rule when the centenary meeting is was estab. in 1890 to simulate the 
held in London in 1931. The time interest of the public in astronomy, 
for these annual gatherings is Judioi- to encourage co-operation among 
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amateur obserTers, and to circulate 
among those interested all current 
astronomical information. Its mem- 
hership is over 1000, and it controls 
twelT© * observing sections.’ Office 
address is 8 Northbrook Rd., London, 
Branches have been formed in 
Glasgow, Sydney, and Melbourne. 

British Expeditionary Force (B.E.F.), 
For operations abroad, the pre- 
Great War British. Army organisation 
provided for an expeditionary force 
of six divs. of infantry, each consist- 
ing of 598 officers and 18,077 men; 
with fifty -four field guns, eighteen 
4*5 howitzers, and four heavy 
60 -pounder guns ; and one div. of 
cavalry, consisting of 485 officers and 


April 1915, it numbered some 750,000 
men exclusive of colonial t roops. 
{See British Armies in the 
British Central Africa see Nyasa- 
IJLND Protectorate. ^ 

British Columbia, a prov. of Canada. 
Its boundaries are: Yukon and North- 
West Territories on the N. ; the U .b.A. 
on the S. ; Pacific Ocean and Alaskan 
* pan-handle ’ on the W. ; and prov. 
of Alberta and Rocky Mis. on the E. 
Estd. area, including Vancouver I^ 
and Queen Charlotte group, 372,630 
sa. m. Till 1858 the territory, 
centred in Vancouver Is., was con- 
trolled by the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
but the discovery of gold on the Fraser 
and influx of population which fol- 



HAKE OKANAGAN, B. C. 

Showing part of the ‘ Okanagan-Cariboo Trail* near Penticton 


9412 men, with twenty-four horse lowed brought it Crown colony 
artiUery guns. In addition, were status. In 1866 the mainland was 
auxiliarytroops comprising engineers, similarly created, and on July 20, 
signallers and men of the Royal 1871, the united colonies Joined the 
Plying Corps ; besides troops for the Canadian Federation, The prov. is 
line of oonamunications. The famous remarkable for its physical diversity. 
* B.E.F.* which went out to France Main features are mountain systems 
at the outbreak of the Great War trending roughly parallel north- 
numbered about 150,000 men. Only westerly and separating intermontano 
four infantry divs. with one cavalry valleys, lake -basins and plateaus, 
div, were disembarked in Aug, 1914, The Rocky Mts. (highest peak, Mt, 
the remaining two infantry divs., Robson, 12,972 ft.) flank the P., 
together with a second cavalry div. while the W. is occupied by the Coast 
only reaching the W. Front in mid- Range (highest peak, Mt.Waddington, 
Sept. The force was under the com- 13,260 ft.). Between the Rooky Mts. 
mand of General Sir John French, and the Coast Range lies a vast 
and its component Corps under Sir plateau system having elevations of 
Douglas Haig and Sir Horace Smith 3000-4000 ft., and cut by deep river 
Dorrien, the 1st Cavalry Div., being valleys. Of the numerous rivers the 
commanded by Sir Edmund Allenby. chief are the Fraser, Columbia (its 
The force was steadily augmented upper course only), Skeena, Stikine, 
from the autumn of 1914 until hy Peace, Liard and the Nass. The 
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Fraser, 695 m. long, is navigable by 
ocean steamships as far as Yale, 102 
m. E, of Vancouver. The coast-line 
is deeply indented with many long 
and narrow inlets forming excellent 
harbours. There are several well- 
hnown passes over the Rockies, 
including the Kicking Horse Pass 
and Crowds Nest Pass, used by two 
branches of the O.P.R., and the 
Yellowhead Pass, crossed by the 
C.N.R. The climate is as diverse as 
the physiography. The prov., spread- 
ing over 11 deg. of lat., with an 
average width of 700 m., has, within 
its own limits, climates which differ 
greatly. The littoral region is mild 
and humid, while the interior valleys 
and plateaus, with their higher alti- 
tude, have colder and drier winters. 
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nor-General in Council, and govern- 
ing with the advice and assistance of a 
klinlstry or Executive Council. He 
is assisted by a Provincial Legislature 
of forty-eight members. The fran- 
chise is exercised by all persons, male 
or female, of full age of twenty-one 
years, who are British subjects and 
have resided within the prov. for six 
months. Education is free and com- 
pulsory ; there are about eighty high 
schools, and over 1000 elementary 
schools. The University of B. C., 
situated near Vancouver, was founded 
in 190S and opened in 1914. It is 
endowed by the Prov. Government. 
The chief regions of settlement are in 
the southern part of the prov., on 
Vancouver Is., and in Northern 
Central B. G- Particularly favoured 



On the lower mainland the climate is 
everywhere equable and mild. Spring 
opens early, the summers are warm, 
and the winters mild and rainy. The 
pop. was 36,247 in 1871, of whom 
about 10,000 were whites. In 1931 
the pop. was 689,210, of whom about 
80 per cent, were of British stock, 
Victoria (pop. 38,441), on Vancouver 
Is., is the cap. Other cities and tns. 
on the Is. are Nanaimo (pop. 10,000), 
Ladysmith, Duncan and Port Alberni. 
The cities on the mainland include 
New Westminster (pop. 18,000), the 
old cap., Vancouver (pop. 245,307), 
the largest city in the prov. and the 
third largest in all Canada, and 
Prince Rupert (pop. 8000), the most 
northerly city of its size in the 
Dominion. From B. C. six members 
may be sent to the Dominion Senate, 
while fourteen are entitled to a seat 
in the Federal House of Commons. 
The King is represented by a Lieuten- 
ant-Governorappointedby the Gover- 


are the valleys which radiate south- 
ward from the mountain systems, 
notably Windermere, Kootenay, and 
the Okanagan, which together with 
the Fraser River Valley constitute 
probably the most fertile areas in the 
Dominion. In 1930 the prov, be- 
came re-possessed of its railway lands 
and the Peace River Block. The 
lands, originally assigned to the 
Dominion Gov. under the terms of 
Confederation, comprise an area forty 
miles wide across the prov. from east 
to west. The Peace River Block is 
an area of 3,500,000 acs, exceptionally 
rich in fertility and natural resources. 
Together they represent many mil- 
lions of acres of Crown lands within 
easy distance of transportation and 
ripe for settlement. Approximately 
35,325 sq. m. in the prov. are estim- 
ated as available for agriculture, and 
about 800,000 acs. are cultivated. 
Fruit-growing, dairying and. mixed 
farming, together with poultry raisr 
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tev© all registered reiiiari:able pro- 
gr^s in the prov. during the past few 
ISrs. Other industries are mining, 
IshLg and lumbering.. The mineral 
w^h of the prov. is very great. 
The principal metals won are 
placer and lode, silver, copper, lead, 
imc and coal. Other .deposits m- 
clnde iron, both hematite and mag- 
netite, galena, mercury, platinum, 
antimony, bismuth, p^mbago, mic^ 
and molybdenum., l^umerous sah 
mon canneries are in operation, and 
cod, halibut, and herring are also 
taken in great quantities. An m- 
Sistry of recent growth in co^ection 
the fisheries is fish-reduction, 
and over thirty plants are no w m 
operation. The chief indu^ry of the 
prov. is lumbering. B. 
hold the greatest stand of softwood 
in the British Empire, estimated at 
approximately 360 b^on t®®t of 
saw-timber. Douglas fir, red cedar, 
spruce and hemlock are the chief 
woods. The pro v. is m many respects 
the most favoured part of Canada, 
and particularly so in reject of its 
geogmphical position. Standing m 
the same relation to the Pacific 
Ocean as the United Kmgdom does 
to the Atlantic, the prov. is destined 
to become the gr^t entrepot for 
trade between the Orient, Austraha 
and the Dominion. Fifty -four steam- 
ship lines make Vancouver thmr 
vort of call, and the port handles 
vearlv 100 , 000,000 bushels of wheat 
for export. The prov. is traversed 
bv 5000 m. of railway, and over 
20,000 m. of Gov. built roads. The 
C P.B. has three main lines in the 
■orov. and the C.N.B. two. Branches 
coimect with the U.S. rly. system. 
The Pacific Great Eastern Bly., 
owned by the prov., runs through it 
from to S. V.. .irv - j 

^ee A Shortt and A. G. Doughty, 
Canada and its Provings: BriMsh 
Columbia, 1913-17 ; F. Fairford, 
Briiish Columbia, 1914: ; B. A. 
Mackelvie, Early History of 
ColuTnbia, 1926 ; F. Ho way, Brvtish 
CoiuTnbia, 1928- . , 

British Cotton-growmg Association. 
Formed in England, 1^0? ? . 
porated by royal charter 1904. Its 
aim was to exploit new sources of 
cotton-supply within the British 
Empire, thus preventing the Lanca- 
shire cotton-trade from being almost 
entirely dependent on the U.S.A. 
crops, and protecting it from the 
disastrous consequences of a shortage 
and fluctuating prices. The year 
1904 was the worst for the cotton 
trade since 1861, and the Lancashire 
producers found it essential to seek 
Bupplies in other quarters besides 
U.B,A- Experiments have been made 


for the past three decades to prove 
that the British Empire can produce 
as much cotton as Lancashire needs. 
The association has been given finan- 
cial assistance when required, and it 
has established many ginning and buy- 
ing centres. Through the Imperial 
Institute favourable reports as to the 
possibility of extending cotton-culti- 
vation are periodically made. Cotton- 
growing, if with very varying results, 
has been encouraged in India, Egypt, 
the West Indies, West Afidca, British 
Guiana, and Australia, in many cases 
directly under the auspices of the 
association. W. Indian cotton is 
especially good, and has sometimes 
fetched higher prices than American- 
grown * Sea Island.’ In India a 
farm has been leased to the associa- 
tion at Ehanewal in the Punjab, in 
which prov. the work of the associa- 
tion is carried on by the B. C. O. A. 
(Punjab), Ltd. Here valuable re- 
search work is also done, e.y. in the 
investigation of the whito-fly pest 
(Beport by Lord Stanley, Feb. 1930). 
After the Great War, the trade ex- 
perienced a boom in 1919—20, but a 
period of depression followed, which 
is by no means ended (1932). In 
1926—27 the American crop was of 
record dimensions at 18 miJlion bales : 
and the following years between 14 
and 15 million bales. But there 
has been no correspondingly large 
demand for cotton goods, owing to 
the^ economic depression, the com- 
petition of artificial silk, and the com- 
petition of spinners in other countries, 
especially India and Japan. The 
increase of spinning and weaving 
machinery has resulted in over- 
production, so that the world markets 
go to the cheapest producer, a con- 
sideration which favours the importer 
of American raw cotton, which is 
more cheaply produced than Empire- 
grown cotton. Thus the very object 
for which the association was formed 
tends to lose its significance, and 
owing to the severe trade depression 
in the United Kingdom the levy of 
sixpence per bale on imported cotton 
was in 1928 reduced by a half, and 
probably would have disappeared 
but for the necessity of providing 
funds for the Empire Cotton-growing 
Corporation. The head offices of the 
association are at 333-355 The Koyal 
Exchange, Manchester- 

British East Africa, a British 
equatorial ter., comprising the Kenya 
Colony and Protectorate, the Uganda 
Protectorate, the Is. of Zanzibar and 
Pemba. Kenya Colony and Pro- 
tectorate were formerly known as the 
B. Africa Protectorate, but in 1906 
the Protectorate was placed under 
the ^ntroi of a Governor and, except 
the Sultan of Zanzibar’s dominions. 
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was annexed to the Crown as from 
July 23, 1920, under the name of 
‘ The Colony of Kenya,* thus becom- 
ing’ a crown colony ; while the coast 
territory rented from the Sultan of 
Zanzibar was proclaimed as the 
Kenya Protectorate, The whole re- 
gion is situated between Italian 
Somaliland (the precise boundaries 
being settled by a Boundary Com- 
mission during 1926-27 after the 
Treaty of 1924 by which Great 
Britain ceded to Italy the Juba Riv. 
and a strip of territory along that 
riv.), Abyssinia and Egyptian Sudan 
and the Indian Ocean on the N. and 
E., and Tanganyika Territory (late 
Ger, E, Africa), the Congo Free 
State and French Uhangi on the S. 
and W. The total area is approxi- 
mately 320,300 sq. m,, including 
15,000 sq. m. of water in Uganda ; 
a.nd the pop. is about 6,090,000, of 
whom about 14,600 are Europeans 
and 54,000 Asiatics. Both the white 
and the Indian pop. have increased 
appreciably m recent years, the 
latter carrying on a large amount of 
the retail trade, especially in Kenya. 
The country is watered by the Upper 
Nile, the Bahr-el-Ghazal, the Sobat, 
the Tana and Sabahi rivs. and stands 
on a high plateau of 3000-4000 ft. 
The chief lakes, part or all of which 
are included in the ter., are Victoria 
Nyanza, Albert, Albert Edward, 
Sbefanie, and Rudolf. The mineral 
resources in Kenya are not yet fully 
explored, hut natron, gold, graphite, 
copper, iron and manganese are found ; 
but there are no mines in Zanzibar 
nor in Uganda. Exports include 
copra, cloves and sisal (Zanzibar), 
cotton (chiefly Uganda), coffee, hides 
and skins, ground-nuts and carbonate 
of soda. Rubber production has 
been tried in Kenya, but without 
much success. The territory formerly 
belonged to the British E. Africa 
Company, until it came under the 
British sphere of influence. It was 
then placed under the immediate 
control of the British Foreign Office, 
but in 1905 was taken over by the 
Colonial Office. 

Native Policy and Closer Union , — 
In considering the fntm'o of the E. 
African Dependencies, the British 
Got. has paid the closest attention 
to the questions of native policy and 
closer union. For the purpose of 
obtaining guidance on these questions 
a Commission was sent out in 1927 
under Sir E. Hilton Young, wdth 
the following terms of reference : to 
make recommendations as to whether 
by federation or some other form 
of closer union, more effective co- 
operation between the different govs, 
in Central and E. Africa might be 
secured, more particularly in regard 


to transport, customs, research and 
defence ; to consider w'hieh terri- 
tories could be brought within any 
such closer union now or in the 
future ; to make recommendations 
respecting changes in the powurs and 
composition of the Legislative Coun- 
cils in these territories so as to secure 
more direct representation of native 
interests, and. consistently with this 
desideratum, to suggest how the 
dual policy (which was recommended 
by the conference of Governors in 
1926 and aimed at the complementary 
development of native and non- 
native communities) conld best he 
applied. The Report of the Com- 
mission was published in Jan. 1929 
(Gd. 3234), and at once commanded 
lively interest. This was due largely 
to the fact that the commission 
travelled somew’^hat outside its terms 
of reference in giving a ' very full 
and weightj" exposition of the general 
principles of native policy, not only 
as regards E. Africa, but as regards 
the British Empire at large, wnth 
particular reference to the principles 
which should govern the relationships 
between the native and immigrant 
races.’ (Statement of the conclu- 
sions of H.M. Gov. etc., Cmd. 3574.) 
The Report of the Commission dis- 
cusses at length the declaration of 
the Duke of Devonshire (made as 
Colonial Secretary in 1923) that 
‘ the interests of the African natives 
must be paramount, and that if and 
when those interests and the interests 
of the immigrant races should conflict, 
the former should prevail * (Kenya 
White Paper, 1923, Cmd. 1932). The 
Report expresses the view that the 
* paramoimtcy * of native interests 
is to be ‘ interpreted in the sense 
that the creation and preservation 
of a field for the full development 
of native life are a first charge on any 
territory, and that the Gov. having 
created this field in the establishment 
of an organised governmental ad- 
mimstration of the modern type, has 
the duty to devote its energies to 
assisting the natives to make the 
best possible use of the opportunities 
open to them.’ In a memorandum 
on the subject presented in June 1930 
(Cmd. 3573) the Gov. reaffirmed the 
declaration of policy incorporated 
in the Kenya White Paper of 1923 
and fully accepted the principle that 
the relation of the British Gov. to 
the native population in E. Af rica 
is one of trusteeship which cannot be 
devolved, and from which they cannot 
be relieved. This principle of trustee- 
ship is regarded as in no way incon- 
sistent with the ‘ Dual Policy,' 
because it must be the aim oi the 
administration of every territory 
with regard to all the inhabitants 
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irrespective of race or religion, to 
maintain order, to administer justice, 
and general Ijr to promote the com- 
mercial and economic development 
of the country. The Gov. also 
accepted fully the declaration of the 
paramonntCT of native interests, and 
held it to he plainly involved in the 
trusteeship. In this connection it 
IS to be noted that in the case of 
Tanganyika Territory the obligation 
of the British Gov. is that of a man- 
datory under the League of Nations, 
and to be exercised in the interests 
of peoples not yet able to stand by 
themselves under the strenuous con- 
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sentation as between European and 
Indian. , ^ 

In regard to ‘ closer union, the 
Hilton Young Commission proposed 
the appointment of a High Com- 
missioner for the whole territory of 
Brit. B. Africa, and Tanganyika 
Territory, with executive power over 
the individual governors in the 
matter of native policy and certain 
services of common interest to all 
the territories. This High Com- 
missioner was, later, to develop into 
a Governor- General, with executive 
powers and control over legislation 
m regard to the specified services. 
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dltions of the modern world. The 
problem of native policy is, indeed, 
comparatively simple for that terri- 
tory, because it is an agreed principle 
that the mandatory may not exploit 
mandated territory. The problem is 
acutest in Kenya Colony which has 
reached a higher stage of develop- 
ment than the rest of the territories 
m E. Africa under British adminis- 
tration, for Kenya has three times 
as many European settlers as all 
the rest of the territories together, 
besides wh ch there are far more 
Asiatics there, together with a num- 
ber of Arabs ; between all of which 
diverse elements difficulties must 
arise, especially over land purchase, 
and the principle of elective repre- 


but without legislative function ; and 
in this work he was to be assisted by 
advisory councils for general pur- 
poses, railways, and customs. In the 
final stage the Govprnor- General was 
to have a central council with power 
to legislate in respect of common 
services, by which stage in his evolu- 
tion, the other or individual governors 
would become automatically reduced 
to the status of lieutenant-governors. 
These rather startling proposals 
naturally gave rise to much dis- 
cussion, with the result that the 
Gov. sent out Sir Samuel Wilson, 
the iiermanent head of the Colonial 
Office, to ascertain what measure of 
agreement could be obtained locally 
on the recommendations of the 
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Hilton Young Report. The Wilson 
Report (Cmd. 3378) represents an 
attempt to reduce the three steps 
contemplated hy the Commission to 
one, bv the immediate crea.tmn of a 
High Commissioner, who should have 
legislative and administrative re- 
sponsibility for certain services and 
who, as Chairman of the Governors’ 
Conference, would have an advisory 
function in all matters of common 
interest. Such a High Commissioner 
would definitely be a Ring’s repre- 
sentative, replacing the Governors 
in some of their duties, but leaving 
their constitutional position and 
authority in other respects unim- 
paired. The British Gov. in their 
Statement of Conclusions (Cmd. 3574) 
issued in June 1930, while accepting 
the recommendation for the appoint- 
ment of a High Commissioner, 
pointed out that without an alteration 
of the British Settlements Act, 1887, 
the Commissioner could not be vested 
with the powers of Gov. over Kenya 
Colony. They therefore proposed, 
for the purpose of the social and 
economic development of the coun- 
tries concerned, to establish a High 
Commissioner who should act as 
Chief Adviser on native and other 
policy to the Secretary of State under 
royal instructions outlining his special 
duties and powers ; and, under an 
Order in Council, administer and 
legislate in respect of a number of 
‘ transferred ’ services in all three 
territories, namely railways and 
motor services, customs, defence, 
postal and telegraphs, extradition, 
and centi’al research ; and in respect 
of these transferred services the 
Commissioner was to he assisted by 
a council ot members nominated by 
himself with a view to the representa- 
tion of each racial or other section of 
the community. So far (Feb. 1931) 
nothing has been finally decided, but 
the Gov. have set up a Joint Com- 
mittee of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment to examine further the various 
matters arising out of the Hilton 
Young Report, and this Committee 
has already examined numerous wit- 
nesses. 

British Empire or British Common- 
wealth of Nations, the name usually 
given to imply the full extent of the 
ter. governed or administrated in the 
name of the British Gov. The term, 
including both self-governing and 
crown lands, may best be taken as 
implying all the territory the inhab. 
of which look to the King of Great 
Britain and Ireland a,s their ultimate 
head. Boosely speaking, certain ex- 
enemy territories, since the Great 
War administered by Great Britain, 
or by British Dominions, under a 
mandate of the League of Nations, 


may be said to be included in the 
British Empire. The extent of the 
B. E. Is conveyed, to a great extent, 
in the now somewhat hackneyed 
phrase ‘ the empire upon which the 
sun never sets,’ yet in justice to the 
phrase we must own that it is true, 
and that of the whole area of the land- 
surface of the globe the B. E. occupies 
about one-fitth. In fact, of the 
52,500,000 sq. m. which is roughly the 
extent of the land-surface of the earth, 
the B. E. occupies 12,788,000 sq. m. 
The empire is fairly evenly divided 
as between the N. and S. hemispheres, 
but from the other possible division, 
i.e, in the E. and W. hemispheres, the 
greater part of it lies in the E. The 
empire contains some of the fairest 
and most productive of all lands in 
the world; lands that contain great 
wealth of gold and of precious stones. 
It has amongst its rivs. the largest 
and the greatest In the world, and 
part of it is bounded by the greatest 
chain of mts. in existence. In those 
parts of the empire where large 
colonies of white men are to be found, 
it is seen that the influence of environ- 
ment is gradually beginning to modify 
the original race, and colonists may 
now be known by the differences of 
type which continuous dwelling in 
various lands has brought about. It 
is quite possible now to differentiate 
between the Canadian and the Corn- 
stalk, the S. African colonist and the 
Englishman. In these days of easy 
and quick transit, w^hen communica- 
tion betw^een the mother country and 
the colonies is a question only of days, 
and not, as formerly, of weeks or 
months, this modification of the 
original type will probably produce a 
new type, a type of the British im- 
perial race. The is. of New Zealand, 
however, preserves almost exactly the 
type of the home Britisher, and the 
resemblance in climate and oharre- 
teristic is very great between the two 
coxmtries. The types of race found in 
the pop. of the B. E. are many and 
various. Dividing broadly the pop. 
of the B E. into the two divs. oi 
white and coloured, we find that 
the white pop. numbers, according to 
recent estimates, about 66,000,000, 
and the coloured pop. about 

371.000. 000, making a total of about 

445.000. 000. These are distributed 
as follows : Whites (mainly Anglo- 
Saxons) — Great Britain and N. Ire- 
land, 44,200,000 ; Irish Free State, 
3,165,000 ; Canada and Newfound- 
land, 9,763,000 ; Australia, 7,388,000; 
S. Africa, 1,672,000 ; India, 115,000 ; 
and all the other colonies taken 
together, 120,000. These are natur- 
ally closer estimates than are possible 
for the native, or coloured, pop. , 
which appear to be distributed as 
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follows : India, 318,338,000; Ceylon 
with other 32. colonies, 7,205,000 ; 
Africa, S., 8,141,000, E., 13,629,000, 
W., 21,887,000; the W. Indies, 

1,584,000 ; Australasia and Pacific 
Is*, 607,000 ; and Canada, 166,000. 
The pop., therefore, of the B. E. is 
probably about one-quarter of that 
of the entire globe. The prin, 
divisions of the B. E. are : Great 
Britain, the Irish Free State, India, 
S, Africa, Australia, Canada and 
Newfoundland, and New Zealand. 
Great Britain is, of course, the Mother 
Country; the Irish Free State being 
separated from it and created a 
Dominion in 1922. India is an 
Empire, ruled over by a King- 
Emperor who is the King of England, i 
The other great territories mentioned I 
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torates of the British Empire, Egypt, 
has recently been created again a 
sovereign independent state. There 
are many dependencies and isolated 
is. in the Empire, some of the latter 
without inhabitants. The Sudan 
is administered jointly by the repre- 
sentatives of the British and Egyptian 
govs. The latest additions to the 
British community are the ex-enemy 
mandated territories, foremost among 
them being Palestine and Tanganyika, 
some of the mandates are adminis- 
tered by the Dominions themselves. 
Thus the union of S. Africa is the 
mandatory for the former Ger. S.W. 
Africa colony, and New Zealand 
holds a mandate for certain former 
colom'es of Germany in the S. Pacific. 
Finally may be mentioned ‘ leased 



are all self-governing Dominions, 
which, with the Irish Free State, are 
known collectively as ‘ The Domin- 
ions.’ It is the aspiration of certain 
leaders of the Indian people that 
India shall be accorded * dominion 
status.’ Next to the Dominious 
come the colonies, which are divided 
into self-governing colonies and 
crown colonies, foremost among them 
being N. and S. Rhodesia and Nigeria, 
in Africa ; Jamaica, in the W. Indies ; 
the is. of Ceylon and Hongkong, in 
Asia ; and in the Mediterranean Sea, 
Gibraltar, Malta and Cyprus. Pro- 
tectorates are estab. over certain 
backward ’ communities ruled over 
by native sovereigns or chiefs, such, 
for example, as Uganda and Zanzibar, 
in Africa; the Malay States, m Asia; 
and the Tonga Is., in Oceania, i 
The most important of the proteo- I 


territories,* of which an example is, 
or rather was, Wei-hai-wei in China, 
which is to bo restored to China before 
the expiry of the lease and only 
awaits a settled sta.te of gov. m that 
country for the transfer to be efi!eoted. 
Details of the various forms of gov. 
of all these territories will bo found 
in the articles dealing with the 
separate colomes. 

Races . — As may bo imagined, in 
an empire comprising one-fourth of 
the earth’s inhabitants and ono- 
fifth of its land area every kind of 
race and colour is to be found. The 
vast majority of the natives of India 
pe of Aryan stock, being of a high 
t^e that approaches the white. 
There ar^ hovyever, many descendants 
of the Dravidians (g.u.). whom the 
^yans overcame on their decent 
into India three or four millenniums 
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ago. In Ceylon are to be found the 
Sinhalese and Tamils, a high type of 
native. The Malay states have a 
brown population, with nearly as 
many Chinese, the latter being 
immigrants of comparatively recent 
times. In S. Africa the aboriginal 
Bushmen and the Hottentots are 
still to be found in greatly diminishing 
numbers, the bulk of the native races 
belonging to the Bantu stock. These 
Bantus, or Kaffirs, are dark-skinned 
negroids, divided into many tribes, 
such as Zulus, in Natal, Matabeles 
and Mashonas in Hhodesia ; and 
there is a growing element, in the 
Union, of Asiatic immigrants. Cen- 
tral Africa is the home of the most 
primitive of the negro types, but 
there is an admixture of Arab blood 
in some races, producing a lighter- 
skinned type. The W. Indies are 
peopled chiefly by the descendants 
of negro slaves, brought from Africa, 
though some of the origmal race of 
Cai'ibs are still to be foimcl. In 
Jamaica the largest of the British 
W. Indian is., there is a large number 
of half-castes or creoles the de- 
scendants of whites and negroes. 
There are Red Indians of Canada, 
though few in number ; and in the 
N. of that territory are to be found 
the Esquimaux, a iNCongoIoid folk. 
The lowest grade of native civilisation 
is to be found in Austraha, where 
the ‘ black boys * are a primitive 
pre-Dra vidian race, rapidly disap- 
pearing through their inability to 
adapt themselves to the customs of 
the Whites. The natives of New 
Zealand, of Polynesian origin, are, 
on the other hand, entirely adaptable 
and are increasing. The Paciflo is. 
are inhabited by both the highest 
and lowest types of primitives, the 
latter stiU including many canni- 
bals. 

Religions . — All the important re- 
ligions of mankind are to he found 
in the B. E , together with the lowest 
sort of fetish worship. The white 
inhabs- are tor the most part Christ- 
ians of the Protestant persuasion, 
Rom. Catholics being in Ireland, 
Quebec (the French Canadians) and 
among Irish and European emi- 
grants in Canada and Australia. 
It is sometimes pointed out that 
King George rules over more Muslims 
than Christians ; these are mainly 
in the African and Asiatic colonies, 
particularly India, where Islam 
numbers the most adherents after 
Hmduism. Buddhism flourishes in 
Burmah and Ceylon, having almost 
died out in the land of its birth, 
India. The larger part of the 
jOrican natives are pagans, but are 
adopting Christianity and Islam (par- 
ticularly the latter) in increasing 


nunahers. The spirit of British rule 
IS, of course, toleration of all faiths. 

History . — The B. E. owes its origin 
not to any excess of pugnacity or 
acquisitiveness in the British nation, 
hut to the fact that the British are 
a trading people. The Empire grew 
with the development of overseas 
trade, though there is an element of 
truth in the old maxim that ‘trade 
follo-ws the flag.' The flag — that is, 
the Army and the administrator — has 
not seldom followed the trader and, 
sometimes, the missionary. At the 
opening of the period of overseas 
trading in 1583 England acquired 
its flrst colony, Newfoundland, of 
which possession was taken by Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, and thereafter 
settlement overseas for trading pur- 
poses, or the development of planta- 
tions was of frequent occurrence. 

The colonies of Great Britain fall 
roughly into two groups, the large 
producing territories, of which the 
Bominions are the principal part, 
and the smaller colonies, which serve 
or have served as the stepping stones 
between, the homeland and its 
colonies. These smaller links of 
empire are the coaling station, the 
cable station, and the naval harbour 
tor the ships protecting the trade 
route against enemy crait, privateers, 
or pirates. Ever before the days of 
steam as a motive power for ships 
and of cables for commerce, there 
was the need — greater, indeed, than 
now — ^fop the trading vessels to call 
at friendly ports for supplies of food 
and water. Wherever, therefore, one 
finds a well-established British trade 
route one finds these smaller linking 
colonies. The three principal trade- 
routes are : (1) to the E., via the 

Mediterranean (2) to the New World, 
and (3) to the Antipodes. Until 
the opening of the Suez Canal, 
the route to India and the Far E. 
was via the Cape of Good Hope. 
The British Colonies on these several 
routes, with the dates on which they 
passed into British possession or 
control, are as follows: (1) To the E., 
via the Mediterranean and Red Seas ; 
Gibraltar (1704;), Malta (1800), Cyprus 
(1878), Egypt (now independent) 
(1882), Aden (1839), Ceylon (1795), 
Straits Settlements (1786) and Hong- 
kong (1841). (2) To the New World : 
the main part of the W. Indies, in 
the first half of the seventeenth 
century, and Jamaica (1655), Trini- 
dad (1797) and FalMand Is. (1765). 
(3) To the Antipode.^ and the former 
route to India via the Cape : Sierra 
Leone (X7S7), Gold Coast (1650), 
St. Helena (1661), Ascension and 
Tristan da Cunha (1815), Cape 
Colony (1806), Mauritius (1810), 
Seychelles (1806), and then on to 
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the Far B. hy the older route first 
mentioned. As for the larger terri- 
tories, their acquisition (or loss, as 
in the case of the XJ.S.A.) was naturally 
a longer process. India was con- 
quered largely in the latter part 
of the eighteenth and the first half 
of the nineteenth century, mainly 
through military operations against 
Fr rivals for settlement, the conquest 
of Burmah, in further India, being 
completed in 1852. Canada was In 
the main settled in the nineteenth 
century, though the pro vs. of 
Ontario and Quebec were conquered 
in 1759. Australia and New Zealand 
were settled in the first half of the 
nineteenth century ; S- Africa was 
part settled and part conquered m 
the period 1850-1900 ; and other 
of the African colonies were acquired 
during the ‘ scramble for Africa ' in 
the seventies and eighties of last 
century. Since the Great War the 
ex-enemy colonial tenutories have 
not, strictly speaking, been annexed 
to the B. B., but some of them are 
administered by the British home- 
land or the British Dominions nnder 
mandates from the League of Nations. 

The foregoing is a brief account 
of how the greater part of the B. B. 
came to he acquired. It is important, 
howevei, in considering the Empire 
as an entity, to remember that it is 
an organism, and that side by side 
with the processes of growth are to 
be found the tendencies to decay. 
If an Empire is to ^ow, or even 
to maintain its position, the forces 
of growth must be stronger than 
those making for disruption. Among 
the material things that have served 
to keep the B. E, united are advances 
in science as applied to transport and 
communication. The steamship, the 
railways (notably the Canadian 
Pacific), the telegraph cable of the 
nineteenth century, and the aero- 
plane, radio telegraphy and telephony 
(including broadcasting) in our pre- 
sent century have all played their 
part in the process of consolidation. 
The wide range of modem news- 
papers and news services is also a 
unifying factor. On the other hand, 
various inevitable developments tend 
to operate against Empire unity 
There has been, particularly since the 
Great War, an awakening of or em- 
phasising of racial consciousness, a 
craving for political expression in self- 
governing legislative and executive 
bodies— -in a word, the demand for 
self-determination It is not 

only the native who makes this de- 
mand, but the Britisher living abroad, 
whether in a great self-governing 
Dominion, where he is to be found 
claiming the right to appoint his 
own Governor-General, as Australia 


now does, or in Crown Colonies, where 
he strives after an even higher degree 
of autonomy. ^ , 

The discovery^ comparatively 
recent years, that the malaria germ 
is propagated by the mosquito has 
an important indirect bearing on 
the demand for self-government. A 
great part of the malarial regions of 
the earth are in the B, B., and m 
earlier years the disease accounted 
for no fewer than 2 , 000,000 persons 
annually. But as these tropical 
zones become to an ever-increasing 
extent freed from the scomge by 
preventive measures, thereby render- 
ing them more habitable by the 
white man, the latter, in whatever 
part of the world he may be settled, 
is not content to remain only an agii- 
oiiltimst end stock -raiser. As soon as 
may be, he establishes his own manu- 
facturing industries related at first 
directly to the primary industries, but 
later, having only an indirect relation- 
ship, and final! 3 :^ no such relationship 
at ail. The demand for some measure 
of self-government, so as to pz'otect 
these industries hy tarifl*s ensues, 
and m this manner the old trade 
ties with the motherland, based on 
the natural exchange of food and 
raw material for manufactured 
articles, tend to become relaxed. 
The twentieth century has seen an 
obvious development of this kind 
in Australia and Candida, and, to 
some extent, in Elonya Colony. 

Trade and ITinance . — Despite the 
above noted industrialisation of the 
Empire, there is no doubt that since 
the Great War Great Britain’s trade 
with the overseas Empire has grown 
at the same time that her trade with 
other countries has declined. Among 
the minor causes that have contri- 
buted to this are the establishment 
during the War of the Department 
of Overseas Trade and, since the 
War, of the Empire Marketing Board 
(q.u.). Besides the trade between 
the colonies and the homeland, there 
is a growing direct trade between 
Dominion and Dominion, while cer- 
tain Dominions (particularly Canada 
with the U.S.A.) do a large direct 
trade with their neighbours. The 
share held by Great Britain’s exports 
in foreign markets, as distinct from 
those of the Empire, amounts on 
the average to about 20 per cent., 
but her share of the Empire markets 
is more than twice that amount. 
In the four years, 1910—1913, im- 
mediately prior to the War the pro- 
duction of British exports taken by 
the Empire was about 35 per cent., 
bub in 1926 this figure was about 
10 per cent, higher. Again, of the 
imports into Great Britain, those 
from the Empire have risen in the 
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last sixty years from 22 per centc 
of the whole to 27 per cent. The 
Dominions and colonies all seek to 
protect their nascent industries by 
tariffs, even against the goods of the 
mother-conntry and of each other, 
though they may, and often do, 
grant a preference to snch goods, 
as against those of other countries. 
In the same way that the Dominions 
and the larger colonies have fiscal 
autonomy, enabling them to protect 
their industries or to raise customs 
revenue, they also have the power 
to borrow in the home or other 
countries. Before the War practic- 
ally all colonial loans were floated 
on the London market, but since 
the War the XJ.S.A., having passed 
from a debtor to a creditor nation, 
has received applications from various 
Dominions, and state and industrial 
loans have been secured from the 
New York money market. This 
process has gone far in Canada, for 
in 1926 it was estimated that of the 
foreign capital invested m that 
Dominion the share of the U.S.A. 
was three parts to two parts of 
Great Britain. On the other hand, 
that great Dominion is now entering 
the money market herself and making 
investments overseas, particularly 
in the W, Indies and Latin America. 
Since the War Australia has been a 
frequent borrower (too frequently, 
in the opinion of many economists), 
as the country is rapidly developing 
and the needs of the War were large. 
The aggregate debt of the Common' 
wealth and of the Federal State 
now much exceeds the pre-war 
National Debt of Great Britain, 
though more than half of this was 
raised in the Commonwealth itself. 
In 1930 something of an economic 
crisis occurred in Australia, and an 
effort was made to restrict the policy 
of too frequent recourse to borrowing. 
New Zealand also is a frequent 
applicant for the assistance of the 
London loan market. The S. African 
Union, which produces the hulk of 
the world's gold, is also a frequent 
borrower in London, where the 
Union's loans have a good reputation, 
in this Dominion a central Deserve 
Bank was established in 1921. India 
in 1926 adopted a definite gold 
standard with the rupee fixed at 
Is. 6d., as against the Is. ItZ. ruling 
before the War. India borrows much 
from the London market, but with 
the rapid industrialisation of the 
country, is now beginning to provide 
funds for her own industries. So 
far as the Crown Colonies are con- 
cerned, the post-war policy of the 
homo gov. has been to encourage 
development loans as a means of 
promotiug trade to relieve the ex- 
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ceptionai unemployment of that 
period. Thus colonies such as Kenya 
and Nigeria have lately benefited 
by the fructifying influence of 
London's gold. 

Corrmiunications^ — Closely allied 
with trade and finance is the question 
of communications. These have been 
greatly ctrengthened in the last two 
or three decades, and particularly 
smee the War. To the older modest 
forms of transport and communica- 
tion by steamer, railway and cable 
have been added the air-line and 
radio telegraphy and telephony. 
There has been a distinct tendency 
in recent years to restrict the con- 
struction of new railway lines, and 
to concentrate on good roads for 
motor traffic. The motor is opening 
up the Empire at a quicker rate than 
was the case when reliance was 
placed chiefly on railways. The sea, 
of course, remains the most important 
highway of imperial communication. 
In the post-war period both Canada 
and Australia experimented with 
state-owned merchant services, but 
these fleets have now been disposed 
of to private Interests. Since 1920 
an Imperial Shipping Committee has 
done much to co-ordinate the regula- 
tion of shipping throughout the B. E. 
In railway development the con- 
struction of the trans-continental 
railway in Australia, crossing that 
continent from N. to S., has been 
the outstanding achievement since 
the War. Regular weekly servicea 
in both directions between England 
and India were established a year 
ago, bringmg both countries within 
a week's distance from each other, 
as against the eighteen days of the 
steamer and rail -route combined. 
A service covering the whole length 
of Africa (see Cape Flights) will 
shortly be in operation and the ex- 
tension of the England— India service 
to Australia is a probability of the 
next few years. These air services 
are at present supported by sub- 
ventions from the home and dominion 
govs. In the last five years great 
progress has been made in linking 
the empire by wireless, or radio, 
telegraphy and telephony, compe- 
tition between the newer form of 
communication and the older one 
of cables did much to reduce cable 
rates. The pressure of this com- 
petition on the cable companies, 
combined with a feeling on the pai't 
of the home and dominion govs, 
that it was not wise to rely exclu- 
sively on one or the other form of 
communication, led to the establish- 
ment of a great cable and wireless 
merger, the International and Im- 
perial Communications, Ltd., which 
operates both forms, and which by 
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the economies secured has, despite 
monopoly, kept hoth cable and wire- 
less tariffs on a low level. Broad- 
casting:, on short-wave lengths, has 
put Great Britain and her furthest 
Dominions literally on speaking 
terms with each other, and done 
much to strengthen the ties of senti- 
ment which unite the motherland 
with her most remote colonial pos- 
sessions. 

Defence . — The problem of defence 
of the B. B. has naturally varied 
throughout the history of the Empire. 
Perhaps the most striking departure 
in the early years of the twentieth 


Singapore should become a naval 
base, the base, of course, to be 
adequately fortified. Here the wishes 
of the Empire as a whole must be 
weighed by the home gov. as agamst 
the wider aspects of the problems 
of international good-wili and dis- 
armament. In the Great War the 
whole empire played its part, the 
Dominions and India contributing 
not only money, but also their man- 
hood to the great struggle. As a 
corollary to this active participation 
in the War, the Dominions and India 
were represented at the Peace Con- 
ferences, and now play their part 
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century was when the Dominions 
assumed the responsibility of pro- 
tecting their own coasts and com- 
merce by their own navies. The Act 
enabling them to do this is, it is true, 
dated 1865, hut marked develop- 
ments in this direction have taken 
place only in the last two decades. 
Anstraha, in particular, now has a 
fine navy and sea -going vessels which 
rendered much assistance in the 
late War. Even where a colony or 
group of colonies does not maintain 
its own naval units, it contributes 
money to the common defence of 
the Empire. So small a group of 
colonies as the Malay States have 
contributed money enough to build 
a first-class battleship, named, after 
them, the Malaya. One of the 
major problems of empire defence 
centres on the question whether 


as separate states in the Assembly 
and on the Council of the League of 
Nations. Compulsory military train- 
ing of their young manhood is now 
a part of the policy of all the Domin- 
ions excepting Canada. Since the 
establishment of the Irish Eree 
State in 1922, which by treaty ranks 
as a Dominion like Canada, that 
state has had its own military force, 
and can, if it so choses, have its own 
navy. 

Government . — Prom the foregoing 
it wdll have been seen that for the 
larger part the Empire is self-governed, 
though there is naturally a wide 
difference between the degree of 
autonomy enjoyed by a Dominion 
and that accorded to a self-governing 
colony like Malta. In times of 
crisis, such as the Great War, all 
the units of the B- E. make common 



that of 1907, the first taking place 
m IS 8 7 on the occasion of Queen 
Victoria’s Jubilee. The Conference 
of 1907 expressed the opinion that 
a * Conference, to be called the 
Imperial Conference (g.'i?.), is to be 
held every four years, at wbion 
questions of common interest may 
be discussed and considered * as 
between the home and Dominions 
govs. At the Imperial Conference 
held during the War, in 3 917, it was 
decided to admit India to these 
conferences in future, and, as already 
set forth, on the Irish Free State 
becomingr a Dominion, that country 


cause. This is facilitated by the 
consultative machinery of the Em- 
pire. The King of Great Britain 
and Ireland is the symbol of the 
unity of the Empire, and the smaller 
colonies and territories are ruled by 
Governors and Administrators ap- 
pointed by the home gov., functioning 
through the Colonial Office, at the 
head of which is the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. This official 
is always a member of the British 
Cabinet, and until 1925 all the 
colonies were the concern of his 
department. In July of that year, 
however, a new Secretary of State 
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for Dominion Affairs was created 
and a Dominions Office was estab- 
lished. This took over from the 
Colonial Office business connected 
with the self-governing Dominions 
(which, since 1922, included the 
Irish Free State). For a while the 
post of Dominions Secretary was also 
held by the Colonial Secretary, but 
in 1930 a separate minister was 
appointed for the former office, Mr. 
J. H. Thomas becoming the first 
Dominions Secretary to give ex- 
clusive attention to the afiairs of 
these portions of the empire. Among 
the duties of the Dominions Office 
is the transacting of business arising 
out of the Imperial Conference, 
This conference was constituted by 
a resolution of the Colonial Con- 
ference of 1907. There had been 
four Colonial Conferences prior to 


was automatically included, being 
first represented in 1923. During 
the War an ad hoc Imperial War 
Cabinet came into being for the 
prosecution of the War. Of the 
post-war conferences, that of 1926 
was most Important for the future 
of inter-imperial relations. A com- 
mittee of the Conference appointed 
to consider this matter prepared a re- 
port, which was unanimously adopted 
by the Conference, enunciating cer- 
tain general principles for governing 
the relations between the various 
parts of the Empire, equality of 
status being the root principle so 
far as the Dominions and Great 
Britain were concerned. These tceely 
associated members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, though 
united by a common allegiance to 
the Grown, were declared to be in no 
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way subordinate one to another. 
Th© Oonlerenoe laid down rules 
groveming* the mod© of communica- 
tion between goT". and gov., and 
altered the status of governors and 
governors -general. The Colonial Laws 
Validity Act of 1865 was further 
weakened by these decisions. The 
Governor-General in a Dominion 
was defined as a representative of 
the Crown and not the representative 
OP agent of H.M. Gov. in Great 
Britain. It was decided, therefore, 
that in future the reorganised official 
channel of commimications^ should 
be between Gov. and Gov. direct. 

British Guiana, or pemerara, is 
bounded by the Atlantic on the N., 
Dutch Guiana on the El., where the 
It. Corentyn separates them ; by 
Brazil on the S. and S.W. ; and by 
Venezuela on the W. The country 
has a coast-line of 320 m., and is 
situated between the Orinoco and the 
Amazon in S. America. Adjacent to 
B. G. are Venezuela, Dutch, Fr., and 
Brazilian Guiana . B . G . was founded 
by the Dutch who settled around the 
EJssequibo B- in about 1620. It was 
first taken by the British in 1781, and 
wasfinally ceded to them in 1814. In 
all British, Fr., and Dutch Guiana the 
physical characteristics are almost 
identical. On the Atlantic coast are 
alluvial deposits generally below sea- 
level, and suffering heavy rains which 
convert them into mud swamps . Sand- 
banks jut out to the ocean, of which 
some are shifting, some fixed through 
the roots of mangrove trees. On the 
alluvial areas, which extend inland 
for from 10 to 40 m., and have an 
area of about 155,000 ao., the only 
cultivation of soil is found. The area 
beyond is formed chiefly of detritus 
caused by the passing of the earlier 
mt. masses. The central area is a 
plateau of 3000 or 3500 ft. This is 
covered with a dense forest con- 
taining a wealth of timber, which 
has suffered little at th© lumberer’s 
hands, as the country is difficult of 
access except in th© N. districts. A 
Forestry Dept, has recently been 
estah. The dist. is well watered by 
streams which enter the Atlantic. The 
large quantities of sedinaent brought 
down to their months effectually hin- 
der any commercial value they might 
have, though their use in irrigation 
is unquestionable. Moreover, they 
are interrupted here and there by f aEfe 
and rapids. Small vessels can navi- 
gate them as far as the first rapids. 
This length of navigation varies in 
different cases between 10 and 150 m. 
Artifimal canals and various cross 
channels afford the principal means 
of communication. The climate is hot 
and moist and uniform. During the 
larger part of the year the heat. 


averaging SO® F., is lessened by sea 
breezes. The rainfall is heavy and 
averages 90 in. annually. Naturally 
the flora of the dist- is luxuriant and 
abnormal . The vast numbers of trees 
contain woods suitable for shipbuild- 
ing (notably greenheart, found only 
in B. G., and mora), house-building, 
roofing, and cabinet-making ; and the 
various products other than timber 
are gum, bark, resin, balsam, wax, 
fibre, oil, nuts. Food plants abound, 
as the sweet potato, arrowroot, 
tomato, gnava, cherry, avogato, 
bread-fruit, melon, banana, pine- 
apple, yam, rice, and maize. Hun- 
dreds of species of creeper arc found in 
great plenty. Among animal life the 
birds present th© most striking 
features ; vultures, eagles, owls, 
nightjars, humming-birds, bell-birds, 
trogons, puff-birds, parrots, king- 
fishers, trumpeters, herons, and divers 
are included. Not so prolific as one 
'would imagine from the wildness of 
the country are the animals, though 
specimens of jaguar, tiger-cat.peccary, 
tapir, sloth, armadillo, ant-eater, 
agouti, opossum, raccoon, porcupine, 
monkey, and manatee abound. Tho 
nativeindians lead anatural life in the 
woods. B. G. has an area of 89,480 
sq. m , but definite boundaries are 
not settled on all sides. Tho W. 
part contains th© Parima Mts., th© 
N. has th© Imataca range, while the 
Acarai Mts. form the S. boundary. 
Mount Boraima (8740 ft.) is the 
highest peak. Among tho important 
rivs. are Corentyn, Berbice, Deme- 
rara, Essequibo, and Cuyuni. On the 
Potaro B., a tributary of the Esse- 
quibo B., are the famous ETaieteur 
Falls, which have a clear drop of 
741 ft., and a total fall of 822 ft., or 
nearly five times as high as Niagara. 
Over a third of the cultivable area is 
devoted to the growing of sugar- 
cane ; rice is the crop that comes next 
in importance, and coconuts, coffee, 
cocoa, rubber and limes are also 
cultivated. Guiana is very rich in 
minerals, especially gold, the output 
of which, sincemining was commenced 
in 1884 until 1928, was valued at 
£9,765,541. The output of diamonds 
from 1901 to 1928 was worth 
£6,461,192. Bauxite, the ore of 
aluminium, is present in large 
quantities, 167,621 tons being ex- 
ported in 1928 ; manganese and mica 
have also been found, and petroleum 
is believed to be present. Apart from 
the products mentioned, British 
Guiana exports rum, molasses, balata, 
and timber. Th© colony is divided 
into three provs., Berbice, Demerara, 
andEssequiho. The ports are George- 
town, the cap., and New Amsterdam. 
Th© colony is governed by a legislative 
council which came into operation in 
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1928. It consists of the Governor as 
president, ten official members and 
nineteen unofficial members. Civil 
and criminal laws are based on the 
common and statute laws of Eng- 
land. There are 97 m. of railway ; 
otherwise communication is main- 
tained by river traffic (4.50 m.), by 
canal (39 m.), by motor roads (427 m.) 
and by trails. There are telephone 
and telegraph lines, and Georgetown 
wireless station is connected with five 
stations in the interior. In 1928 the 
pop, was 307,784, which includes E. 
Indian immigrants to the number of 
126,964. Aboriginal Indians number 
about 9000 ; theyare occupied chiefly 
in hunting, fishing and cassava grow- 
ing. 

British Honduras, knowm also as 
Belize, a British crown colony in Cen- 
tral America. Itis bounded on the E. 
by the Bay of Honduras, in the Carib- 
bean Sea, and borders in other 
directions upon Mexico and Guate- 
mala. The peninsula Yucatan lies 
to the N, Its areals 8598 sq.m., and 
its pop. (1921) 45,317 ; in 1928 the 
pop. was estimated at 50,286. The 
centre of the country is crossed by the 
K. Belize, while on the N.W. and S. 
respectively are the rivs. Bio Hondo 
and Sarstoon, forming natural boun- 
daries. The highest part of the land 
is 4000 ft . above sea-level in the Cocks- 
comb Mts . Along the coast the soil is 
low” and marshy; for 10 to 20 m. 
inland it remains flat, and then rises 
in a series of hills 500—4000 ft. high. 
Nearly half the land is covered in 
prime valforest ; elsewhere is savannah 
land and open plains, covered with 
wiry grass and scattered pine trees — 
goodgroundforcattle-rearing. About 
60,000 ac. of land are under cultiva- 
tion, the chief crops being sugar, rub- 
ber, and cacao, which is also found 
growing wild. A great number of 
fruits are also growm, including 
bananas, plantains, citrus fruits, 
coconutsand pineapples. The forests, 
however, are the most valuable pos- 
session of B. H., and logwood, 
mahogany and cedar are the staple 
products . The climate of the colony, 
though hot and damp, is not un- 
healthy. Means of communication 
are poor, there being as yet but 25 m. 
of railway. Hoads connect the 
principal tns., which also have tele- 
phone and telegraph facilities. There 
is wireless communication with 
Jamaica and New Orleans. The 
early settlers, prohahly woodcutters 
from Jamaica who arrived about 
1638, met with vigorous opposition 
from the Spaniards, though their 
occupation after a defeat in 1798 was 
tolerated more peaceably. H. has 
been a British colony since 1862, and 
it was governed by a Ueutonant- 


general, who now ranks as a governor. 
He is assisted by an executive and a 
legislative council. The capital is 
Balize or Belize, and is a centre of 
the trade of Central America. 
Orange Walk, San Antonio, Corozal, 
El Cayo, Stann Creek and Punta 
Gorda are other tns. of some 
importance. 

Bike other parts of Central 
America, B. H- is rich in archaeo- 
logical remains, but they have been 
as yet but little investigated. Huins 
of towns, pyramids and temples of 
the early Maya period have been 
located in various parts of the 
colony ; in mins near Corozal, in the 
N., wonderful painted stucco-work 
was found; in the S. at Bubantaan, 
megalithic terraces, mounds and 
pyramids were discovered. In 1926— 
27, excavation was started at 
Bubantaan by an expedition sent 
by the British Museum- Among 
the structures of the Maya tn., 
which was, apparently, abandoned 
for some unknown reason long before 
the coming of the Spaniards, were 
fotmd various interesting objects — 
bowls, vases, figurines and masks of 
pottery, spear heads and blades of 
stone, jadeite beads and limestone 
pendants. The following year ex- 
cavations were started at a site near 
PusiJha, and here, in a plaza sur- 
roimded by six fiat-topped p 3 rramids, 
were fonnd fragments of twenty 
inscribed stelse. Six hundred eccen- 
trically shaped flints and obsidian 
knives wrere also found. In the 
neighbourhood the remains of a 
bridge have been discovered — ^the 
only bridge known to exist near a 
Maya site. See Matas. 

British India, see India- 

British India Steam Navigation 
Company was started in 1856, origin- 
ally under the name of the Calcutta 
and Burma Steam Navigation Co., 
for the purpose of conducting trade 
along the coast of India. Dxxring the 
Indian Mutiny, 1857, it did great 
service to the British gov. by convey- 
ing troops from Ceylon to Calcutta, 
and again ofiered its services in 1867 
during the Abyssinian campaign. Its 
present name was adopted in 1862. 
Trade with the East received a great 
impetus in 1869 with the opening of 
the Suez Canal. The s.s. India of this 
line was the first steamer to arrive in 
Bondon from India ma the Canal. 
The trade of this company is now very 
extensive, and its vessels visit the 
ports of India, Buima, the Straits 
Settlements, the Philippines, the 
Butch E. Indies, Queensland, and, 
since 1872, the E. coast of Africa. 
The company and the ‘P. Sc OI 
joined interests in 1914, and it Is 
one of the two predominant partners 
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in the Inchoape Group of British 
Bhlpping, the other being the & O.* 
Though the line possesses no vessels 
of outstanding size, a total tonnage 
of more than 100,000 places the 
company among the largest steam- 
ship owners in the world. The 
words * Steam Navigation ’ in its 
title are becoming a misnomer, for 
the line has over 20,000 tons of 
motor ships, British India vessels 
have a black funnel with two white 
stripes. 

British Industries Fair, An annual 
Fair ofiBioially organised for the 
increase of British trade. The Fair 
owes its inception dnring the war to 
the difficulty experienced by British 
traders in getting various imports 
from foreign countries whose supplies 
were out off by reason of the war. 
The first Fair was held in 1915, and 
showed that many of the wanted 
products were to be obtained from 
other parts of the Empire. The 
success of this initial Fair encouraged 
exhibitors to urge the Gov. to con- 
tinue its assistance and to allow it to 
be held regularly. In succeeding 
years the Fair was held in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum* ware- 
houses at the London Docks, the 
Crystal Palace and the White City. 
The Fair moved in 1930 to Olympia. 
Its increase in size since that date 
has necessitated the nse of buildings 
at the White City. In addition, a 
section of the Fair was founded in 
Birmingham in 1920. The London 
section is organised by the Depart- 
ment of Overseas Trade and the 
Birmingham Section by the Birming- 
ham Chamber of Commerce, At 
the 1932 Fair there were 1310 ex- 
hibitors in London and 1025 in 
Birmingham, and at this Fair buyers 
attended from seventy-nine countries. 
An official banquet is held annually 
in connection with the Fair, and it 
was at the banquet held in 1929 that 
the Prince of Wales made his historic 
prononncement on the importance of 
up-to-date salesmanship methods. 
All exhibitors must be either British 
manufacturers or firms taking the 
entire out-put of a British factory. 
The trades eligible for exhibition at the 
two sections of the Fair are arranged 
to ay old so far as possible the duplica- 
tion of exhibits in London or Birming- 
ham. The London section is devoted 
to the ' lighter ' trades, such as 
textOe, pottery, toys, furniture, 
stationery, etc., wMle at the Birming- 
ham Section the exhibits include 
hardware, machinery, transport, build- 
ing and kindred industries. A 
committee appointed by the Board of 
Trade under Lord Chelmsford to 
consider how to increase still further 
the utility of the Fair to British 


industry, emphasised in its report 
(issued December 1930) that the Fair 
should be developed until it became 
an entirely national manifestation of 
the quality and range of British 
products, and an increasingly power- 
ful factor in the expansion of British 
trade. On its construction side the 
report points out that if the British 
Industries Fair is to become such a 
manifestation it must be provided 
with a permanent home, together 
with a committee representative of 
every aspect concerned, whether 
financial, commercial, industrial or 
general. As a result of the recom- 
mendation of the committee under 
the chairmanship of Lord Chelmsford, 
a further committee has been set up 
to consider the question of permanent 
accommodation for the London 
section of the Fair. 

British Institute of Social Service, 
organised July 1904, much on the 
lines of the American Institute and 
the Paris Mus6e Social (1889). It 
aims at providing a centi‘al bureau of 
information on every branch of prac- 
tical social service. Offices, 32 Gor- 
don Square, London, W.C. 

British Isles, an archipelago off 
the W. coast of the continent of 
Europe, from which it is divided by 
the North Sea, the Straits of Dover, 
and the English Channel. It com- 
prises Great Britain, made up of 
England, Scotland and Wales; Ire- 
land; the Orkney and Shetland Is., to 
the N. of Scotland ; the Isle of Man, 
in the Irish Sea; the Scilly Is,, off 
the coast of Cornwall ; and the Isle of 
Wight and the Channel Is., in the Eng- 
lish Channel. Area 121,390 sq.m. Pop. 
(1931) England, 37,354,917 ; Wales, 
2,593,014; Scotland, 4,842,554 ; Isle 
of Man, 49,338 ; Jersey, 50,455 : 
Guernsey, etc., 42,606 ; (1928) N. 

Ireland, 1,250,000 ; Irish Free State, 
2,949,000. 

British Legion, an association of 
British men and women who have 
taken part in the Great War. It was 
founded in 1921, and formed by an 
amalgamation of several ‘ ex-service * 
societies. These included the Com- 
rades of the Great War, the National 
Association of Discharged Sailors and 
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Soldiers (the * Silver Bac 

the National Federationof 

and Demobilised Sailors and Soldiers, 
and the Officers Association, These 
bodies united to form one national 
organisation under the leadership of 
Field-Marshal Earl Haig, its first 
President. A Royal Charter of in- 
corporation was received in April. 
1925. The Legion is non-political 
and non-sectarian and open to all 
British (or naturalised) men and 
women who served in the Crown 
forces. Red Cross and similar assocla- 
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tions during the War. Its aim. is 
generally to watch over the welfare 
of the ex-service man and to secure 
legislation for his benefit. Through 
an employment bureau it seeks to 
find him employment. It fuimishes 
legal and financial aid ; assists the 
ex-service man’s tamilyin education; 
cares for him, if tubercular, at an 
indnstrial village settlement ; sees 
that he gets his pension ; and in 
certain cases, through its business 
branch, sets him np in business. Its 
chief source of revenue is through the 
sale of ‘ Flanders’ Poppies,’ which it 
manufactures in its Poppy Factory, 
and which the public buy on Kemem- 
brance Day, Nov. 11. The sale of 
these on that day in 1928 constituted 
a record of i"579,000. A popular 
activity of the Legion is the organisa- 
tion of pilgrimages of its members and 
the bereaved relatives of fallen 
soldiers to the battlefields and war 
cemeteries. In those and other mat- 
ters it works in close accord with the 
Federation Interalllee des Ancicns 
Combaitants. The Legion is demo- 
cratically managed ; it has about 
3000 branches at home and abroad ; 
its headquarters are at 29 Eccleston 
Square, London, S.W.l ; and its 
President is Lord Jellicoe, 

British Medical Journal is the 
official organ of the British Medical 
Association. It is a contemporary and 
trustworthy record of the progi-ess 
that is being made in every branch of 
medical science, and issues reports of 
all congresses, conferences, meetings 
of local societies, etc., of interest to 
members of the medical profession. 
It was first started in 1840 as the 
Provincial Medical and Surgical Jotir- 
naly under the joint editorship of Dr. 
Henms Green and Dr. Streeten, and 
has since then changed its name more 
than once. In 1898, Mr. Ernest Hart, 
who had been editor since 1866, was 
succeeded by Dr. Dawson Williams. 
The present editor of the B, M. J"., as 
the nonrnal is almost universally 
called, IS Dr. N. G. Horner. It 
is pub. weekly from the Associa- 
tion’s office, British Medical Associa- 
tion House, Tavistock Sqnare, Lon- 
don, W.C. 

British Museum originated with 
the grant of 1:20.000, voted by parlia- 
ment m 1753, for the purchase of Sir 
Hans Sloaue’s collection of rare books, 
MSS., curiosities, and works of 
art, which had cost him 1:50,000. 
Montague House was bought for 
£10,250 as a place for their reception. 
To the Sioane collection were added 
the Harleian and Cottonian libraries, 
the former having belonged to Kobert 
Harley, Earl of Oxford, and the latter 
to Sir Robert Cotton, whose grand- 
sons bequeathed it to the nation in 
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1700. In 1757, George 11. added to 
this collection the books collected by 
the kings of England from the time 
of Henry VII., including the libraries 
of Cranmer and Casaubon. In 1759 
Montague House was formally opened 
as the B. M. The museum was rapidly 
increased by gifts, bequests, and 
purchases. In 1772 parliament voted 
£8400 for the purchase of Sir William 
Hamilton’s collection of vases, anti- 
quities, and drawings; m 1799 the 
Rev. Clayton Mordannt Craeherode 
bequeathed his library of books and 
prints ; George III. made a gift to the 
nation of the Egyptian marbles taken 
from Alexandria ; and between 1805 
and 1818 the state bought the Town- 
ley marbles, the Lansdownc MSS., 
the Phigalian marbles, the Elgin 
marbles, and the Bui*ncy library. 
The accommodation in Montague 
House was no longer sufficient, and 
preparations for a new building were 
placed, in 1823, in the hands of Sir 
Robert Smirke. This new building, 
the present B. M., %vas completed in 
1847. It faces S. on to Great 
Russell Street, the E. and W. 
wings being joined by a most impres- 
sive facade of columns, 37 ft. in 
height, after the Ionic order. To the 
E. and W. are semi-detached resi- 
dences for the most important ofiScera 
of the museum- King George III.’s 
library, presented by George IV., 
occupied the E. wing in 1823. 
Antonio Pam'zzi, keeper of the dept, 
of Printed Books, procured for the 
museum the bequest of the Grenville 
library, belonging to the Rt. Hon. 
Thomas Grenville, of* 20,240 vols., 
which had cost about £54,000. With 
the increase of hooks in the library, 
the number of students and readers 
had greatly increased, and it was felt 
necessary that a new reading-room 
should be built. The present reading- 
room was designed by Panizzi, a 
grant was voted for it by parliament 
m 1854, it was carried out under the 
direction of Sir Robert Smirke, and 
completed and opened in 1857. It 
was built into the interior of the 
quadrangle, the total cost of construc- 
tion bciiig £150,000. It is a circular 
building, 140 It. in diameter, the 
height of the dome being 106 ft. 
There are spacious desks to accom- 
modate 300 readers, which are 
arranged in rows converging to the 
centre, where the catalogues are 
shelved. The bookcases around the 
reading-room stand 8 it. high. They 
are made of galvanised iron, lined 
with leather, and books are placed on 
both aides of the cases, separated by 
an iron partition. There was origin- 
ally about 25 m. of book-shelves, 
which could hold 1,000,000 vols. of 
octavo size ; but now that the sliding 
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book-cases, running- forward out of the quities; (/) Coins and Medals; (g) 
fixed ones, hav-e been adopted, it is British and Medisevai Antiquities, 
estimated that the length of shelving (a) The printed books have already 
has been increased to 46 m. There are been dealt with in reference to the 


about 20,000 vols. in the reading-room, 
to which the readers have free access. 
The total number of vols. now in the 
library is about 3,000,000. Tickets of 
admission to the reading-room may 
be obtained on application to the 
prin. librarian through a letter of re- 
commendation by a householder. The 
room will be shown to any members 
of the public if permission is asked in 
the Central Hall. It was soon felt 
necessary to build a separate library 
for the work on natural history, and 
in 1873 buildings were commenced in 
Cromwell Hoad, Kensington, on the 
site of the International Exhibition 
of 1862. The Natural History Museum 
was completed in 1881, at a total cost 
of £400,000. It is a terra-cotta build- 
ing, designed by Alfred Waterhouse, 
in an early Romanesque style. It 
contains books on botany, zoology, 
geology, and mineralogy, besides 
stuifed animals and an invaluable 
collection of unique specimens. This 
Natural History Dept, of the B- M. 
has been gi*eatly enriched from time 
to time by bequests and purchases, 
the chief of which may here be men- 
tioned. The Botanical Dept, contains 
the herbarium of Sir Hans Sloane of 
8000 specimens bound in 262 vols. ; 
the herbarium of Sir Joseph Banks ; 
and the herbarium of British and 
foreign mosses, collected by William 
Wilson. In the Zoological Dept, is 
Gould'’ s famous collection of hum- 
ming-birds, Wallace's collection, 
formed in the E. Archipelago, 
and Walsingham's collection of birds 
and birds* nests. The geological cases 
are arranged in the wall of the upper 
gaUery on the N. side, the prin. col- 
lections being those of Dr. Mantell, 
and the tertiary fossils collected by 
Dr. Falconer in India. The sum of 
£65,000 accrued in 1879, which had 
been bequeathed by WiUiam White 
(d. 1823). WTth this sum a new wing 
was added to the B. M. at Blooms- 
bury, jutting out from the S.E. angle. 
This wing was opened in 1882, and 
contained pottery, glass, prints, and 
drawings. The latest addition to the 
museum was begun during the chan- 
cellorship of Sir William Harcourt 
(1892-94), when the ground at the 
back of the museum w^as bought from 
the Duke of Bedford. A handsome 
suite of galleries, known as the 
King Edward VII., was opened in 
1914. The B. M. is divided into 
different depts., which have been 
classified as follows : (a) Printed 

Books ; (b) Manuscripts ; (c) Prints 

and Drawings ; (d) Oriental Anti- 
quities ; (e) Gk. and Bom. Anti- 


reading-room. In 1880 it was found 
that the MS. catalogue had in- 
creased to an unwieldy number of 
vols., and therefore the plan was 
adopted m 1881, under the super- 
vision of Dr. Richard Garnet, of 
printing the title slips. Various cata- 
logues dealing with special subjects 
have been printed* of which the most 
valuable is that of old English books 
prior to 1641. 

(6) The MSS. are accessible to 
students on application- A great 
number of illununated MSS., early 
documents of special interest, and 
autographs of great men and women 
are permanently exhibited in show- 
cases ; special exhibitions are also 
arranged at various times. This 
dept, contains two original copies of 
the Magna Charta, the earliest known 
copies of the Odyssey and the Iliad, 
the Codex Alexandrinus (i.e, a MS. 
of the Bible written in uncial Gk. 
betore the close of the fifth century), 
and countless other priceless MSS. 
of equal interest. 

(c) The prints and drawings are 
kept in the White wing, already men- 
tioned. The Rev. C. M. Cracherode 
bequeathed his collection to the 
museum in 1799, and Payne Knight 
added his in 1824. Since then pui*- 
chases have been made and further 
donations gjyen, until a unique col- 
lection has been formed of drawings, 
etchings, and engravings, and also 
prints from the works of well-lmown 
masters. There are examples of the 
work of Raphael, Michelangelo, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Rembrandt, 
Hogarth, etc., and the English, 
Italian, Ger., Dutch, Flemish and 
Japanese schools are all represented. 
A catalogue was issued in 1887. 

(d) Among the Oriental antiquities, 
the most notable are the Egyptian 
monuments (2000 B.c. to a.b. 640), 
the Rosetta Stone, which affords the 
key to hieroglyphics, the Assyrian 
sculptures, excavated at Nimtud 
from the palace of Assm-nasir-pal 
(885-860 B c.) at Ivhorsabad, Ko- 
vimjik, and elsewhere by Layard, 
Rassam, Loftus, and Sir H- C. Raw- 
linson. 

(e) In this dept- are the beautiful 
Elgin marbles, which originally deco- 
rated the Parthenon at Athens, the 
sculptures of the Mausoleum at Hali- 
carnassus (excavated 1857), sculp- 
tural remains from the anct. cities in 
Lycia (obtained by Sir 0. Fellowes, 
1842—6), and some of the finest pieces 
of statuary, representative of Gk. and 
Rom. art, to be found in the world. 
There is also a fine collection of 
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antique vases, bronzes, gems, gold 
ornaments, etc. 

(f) and (g) The coins and medals 
are representative of Gk., Horn., Eng., 
foreign, medneval, and modern times. 
Among the antiquities is placed 
Henry Christy’s valuable ethno- 
graphical collection, bequeathed in 
1865, the Slade collection, and the 
gifts of A. W. Franks. The most 
interesting feature in this dept, are 
implements of war and articles ot 
domestic nse belonging to the Stone 
and Bionze ages. 

In 1911 a new scheme was devised 
for interesting the public in the con- 
tents of the museum. From May till 
Oct. ofiacial guides conducted parties 
to the various depts. at certain 
fixed times. During these six months 
it was estimated that over 9000 
persons attended these tours. The 
experiment having proved successful, 
these guides were estab. permanently 
in Dec. 1911. During the Great War 
many of the most valuable possessions 
of the B. M. were removed for safety 
to a disused railway tube under 
Holbom, also to the Welsh National 
Library at Aberystwyth. Part of the 
galleries were used for housing certain 
Gov. civil staffs whose ordinary 
offices had been requisitioned by the 
military authorities. Since the War 
one of the most striking activities of 
the B. M. was the joining with the 
University of Philadelphia, U.S.A., in 
sending an expedition to Ur of Onal- 
dees in Mesopotamia. The annual 
exhibitions of these archasological 
‘ finds,’ revealing the high state ot 
Sumerian civihsation in the fourth 
millennium b.c., have aroused wide 
interest {see Ur). 

In 1930 Parliament passed the 
British Museum Act, 1930, to give 
effect to certain recommendations of 
the Royal Commission on National 
Museums and Galleries. The chief 
clause in this measure separated the 
offices of the Principal Librarian at 
Bloomsbury and the Director of the 
Natural History Museum at South 
'Kensington. This was a necessary 
step, for the original statute creating 
the B. M. provided that the Principal 
Librarian should also be the head of 
the Natural History Museum. As 
the head of the latter museum had 
no direct access to the Treasury, and 
therefore could only make representa- 
tions as to his natural history needs 
through an official mainly concerned 
with humanistic collections, it was 
thought well to make the Director of 
the Natural History Museum wholly 
responsible for the care of his col- 
lection. Another clause m this Act 
abolished the original statutory re- 
quirement that the Principal Librar- 
ian should enter into a bond of not 


less than £10,000 that he would duly 
and faithfully discharge the duties of 
his office. 

British Musical Society, founded in 
1916. Its objects are : to secure a 
recognised place for music in educa- 
tion ; to champion the cause of 
British composers and performers 
both in the U.K. and abroad; to 
stimulate appreciation ot music by 
lectures and concerts ; to eneonrage 
the estab. ot music libraries ; and 
to co-ordinate all musical activity in 
the U.K. for greater strength. Sir 
Hugh Allen (q.v.) is chairman and 
the headquarters are in Berners St., 
London, W. Monthly journal: the 
Mtfsic Bulletin. 

British New Guinea, see Papua. 

British North Borneo, see BORisn^o. 

British Science Guild, founded 1901, 
with the aim of convincing all men 
of the necessity for ‘ applying the 
methods of science to all branches of 
human endeavour.’ The guild wishes 
to bring before the gov.’s notice the 
scientific aspects of all questions con- 
cermng the nation’s welfare. Its aim 
is to further scientific education in 
every possible way, and the applica- 
tion of scientific principles to all 
branches of life and work. Like 
most associations formed for the 
advancement of education generally, 
the B. S. G. is affiliated to the Annual 
Conference of Educational Associa- 
tions. Hon. secs.- Lt.-Col. W. A. J. 
O’Meara, and Captain C. W. Hume, 
1930. Office, 6 J ohn St., Adclphi, W.C. 

British South Africa, see Basuto- 
liANP, BSCHU AN ALAND, CAPE COLONY, 

Natal, Orange Free State, Rho- 
desia, Northern ; Rhodesia, South- 
ern : Transvaal. 

British South Africa Company, The, 
obtained a royal charter in 1889, 
through the efltorts of Cecil Rhodes. 
Its object was to protect Rhodesia, 
to further commerce, and to develop 
mineral and other resources of the 
dist. over an area exceeding 700,000 
sq, m. Dr. Jameson was admini- 
strator of the company’s territories 
until the Transvaal raid, 1895~6, 
being succeeded by Earl Grey. In 
1914 the charter expired, but was 
tacitly renewed for ten years. In 
1922 S. Rhodesia voted m favour of 
responsible gov., and a year later was 
formally annexed to the British 
donomions, the B. S. A. Co. retaining 
the mineral rights, and a controlling 
interest in the railways. N. Rho- 
desia remained in the hands of the 
company until April 1924. The 
company still owns some 4 million 
ac. of land in S. Rhodesia, 21 million 
ao. in N. Rhodesia, 21 million ac. in 
Nyasaland and some 600,000 acres in 
Bechuanaland Protectorate. 

British Weekly, The, ‘ a journal of 
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social and Christian progress,* was 
founded m 1 8 8 5 . It presents a weekly 
record of the Free Churches, and dis- 
cusses the topics of the day from 
the Nonconformist point of yiew. A 
feature of its pages was ‘The Corre- 
spondence of Claudius Clear/ a 
weekly causerie by the late editor. Sir 
W. Kobertson Nicoil. The subjects of 
the ‘ Cori*espondence * cover a wide 
range, mainly literary and biograph- 
ical, and the articles In style are among 
the best examples of that type of jour- 
naHsna. The leading articles are con- 
tributed by the ed., and occasionally 
by other distinguished Free Church- 
men, and deal principally with theo- 
logical and ethical questions. 

British West Africa, see G^uvibia, 
Goi,d Coast, Niqkria, Sierra Leone. 

British West Indies, see West 
Indies. 

Britomartis, Cretan goddess (sw^ect 
maiden) ; daughter of Zeus and Carme. 
Pursued by Ninos, she dung herj^elt 
into the sea, but was saved and made 
a goddess by Artemis, with whom she 
was later identified. Goddess of 
hunters, said to have invented nets — 
bonce called Dictynna (Gk. Slktvov). 
jr^penser {Faerie Quee7ie) represents 
Flizabeth under this name. 

Briton Ferry, a seaport in Glamor- 

f anshire, Wales, at the mouth of the 
1. Neath, 2iV m. from the tn. of Neath, 
to which it acts as port. The docks 
belong to the Great Western Railway. 
There are also coal mines, and steel 
and iron works. Pop. 6700. 

Brittany (Pr. Bretagne), an old 
prov. m the N.W, ot E'rance, forming 
a peninsula between the Bay of Biscay, 
the Atlantic Ocean, and the English 
Channel, and comprising the depts. 
of Fimstdre, C6tes-du-Nord, Ille-et- 
Vilaine, Morbihan, and Loire-In- 
f^rieure. The inhab. are of Celtic 
origin, and the Armorican or Breton 
language, belonging to the Cymric 
div. of Celtic and allied to Welsh, is 
spoken. The peasants are a rude, 
sturdy race, obstinately adhering to 
their anct. superstitions and tradi- 
tions. The country is one of the most 
picturesque in Europe, with its old- 
world tns. and anct. druidical monu- 
ments. It was conquered by Julius 
Caesar in 57-56 b.c,, and was known to 
the Homs, as Armorica. It suffered 
during the fifth and sixth centuries 
from A.'S. invasions, when its name 
was changed to Britannia Minor- 
During the tenth century the country 
was closely allied with Normandy, it 
was an independent country governed 
by its own dukes. In 1169 Henry II. 
made his son Geoffrey Duke of Brit- 
tany, and he was succeeded by his 
posthumous son Arthur. Afterwards 
it became a vassal of France, but 
broke away about 1338. During the 


Hundred Years* War it was alter- 
nately the ally of England and France, 
and was frequently a cause of quari'el 
between the two countries- It was 
finafiy incorporated with France by 
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Francis I. in 1532. During the Fr. 
Revolution it supported the Bour- 
bons. See Menpes* Brittany (New 
York, 1905); BelTs Picturesque Brit- 
tany (1906); and Leslie Richardson, 
Brittany and the JLoB'e (1927). 

Brittle-stars is the popular name 
applied to the animals of the class 
Ophiuroidea among the Echino- 
derms. They have many points in 
common with the Asteroidea, or star- 
fishes, but they are more active and 
muscular, have no anas, the auibu- 
lacral groove on the ventral surface is 
covered, and the arms contain no pro- 
longation of the viscera. The name 
refers to the way in rvhich these star- 
shaped creatures can break off an 
arm ; when this is done another 
quickly grows in its place. They are 
sometimes known also as sand-stars, 
from being found oa the beach. 
Typical British species are Ophiura 
ciliariSf Ophiopholis aculeata^ Ophio- 
comanigi'a, and Ophiothrix f rag ills. 

Britton, John (1771-1857), a topo- 
grapher and antiquary, 5. near 
Chippenham. Wiltshire. In 1801 he 
co-edited with Brayley the Beauties 
of Wiltshire, which proved very 
popular, and was followed up by the 
Beauties of England and Wales (18()1— 
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15), a.iid the Beazities of Bedfordshire, and was famous for its handwoven 
He also pub. The Cathedral Antigui- fabrics. Dutch and Eng-, factories 
ties of England (14 vols., ISll—Bo). were founded in the seventeenth 
See his Autobiography (ISoO), and century,* it v^as captured by the 
Papers {IS 5^—1). British forces in 1772, yielded to 

Brive-Ia-Gailiarde, cap. of an arron. Sindhia in 1783, and recaptured in 
in the dept, ot Correze, France, on the 1803. B. is now celebrated for its 
K. Corr^ze, about IS m. S.W. of Tulle ; cotton, there are five spinning and 
Briva Curretiiie ol the Roms. The weaving mills, employing 2000 hands, 
church of Saint JMartin dates from The dist., with a pop. of 307,000, is 
the eleventh century. Its chief in- the richest in the Pres, of Bomhay. 
dustries are the inanuf . of tin and Pop. of tn., which is a place of extreme 
copper ware, and candles ; there is antiquity mentioned between 60 and 
considerable trade m ^vine, chestnuts, 210 a. D., 42,648. 

truffles, and pdte de foie gras. It was Broad Arrow, the mark of the 
the bp. of Cardinal Dubois. Pop. British g:ov. stamped on all gov- 
24,000. stores. Any one defacing this mark 

Brixen, a tn. in N". Italy 57 m. S.F. is guilty of felony, and any one im- 
of Munich, its cathedral, monasteries lawfully in possession ot goods thus 
and palaces give the old tn. a peculiar stamped can be fined .6200 and costs, 
charm, and the beautiful situation and Broadbent, Sir William Henry 
pleasant climate make it a favourite (1835— 1907), physician, attergraduat- 
health resort. From 1179 to 1803 the ing at Owen^s College, Manchester, 
bishopric of B. was one of the states continued his studies at Paris. Fi'om 
of the Ger. empire. Pop. 6670, until 1858 to 1896 he was on the active 
1919 all Gers. staff at St, Mary's Hospital, Dondon. 

Brixham, a seaport in the co. of At the medical school he was lecturer 
Devon, England, on the S.W. side of on physiology, zoology, and com- 
Torbay, opposite Torquav. It is parative anatomy, and proved an ex- 
principa-lly noted for its fisheries, on cellent clinical teacher. From 1860 to 
which numerous boats are engaged. 1879 he was phvsician to the Ijondon 
Shipbuilding is an important in- Fever Hospital. He was in attendance 
dustry of the place, and there are on the Duke of Clarence at his death, 
iron mines, lime pits, and mineral- 1892, and Queen Victoria, Edward 
paint works. A cave on Windmill VII., and George V. were at different 
Hill was discovered m 1858, and con- times his patients. His hypothesis to 
tarns many interesting palaeolithic explain the unequal distribution of 
remains. William of Orange landed paralysis, m the form of hemiplegia, 
at B. in 1GS8. Pop. 7780, is still unrefuted, whilst he first sug- 

Brixlegg, a village in the Tyrol, gested ■with authority a separate 
Austria, about 20 m. E.N.H. from centre for conception of ideation. He 
Innsbruck. The chief occupation of was also president of the British 
the inhabs. is that of smelting; Medical Benevolent Fund, 1900, and 
practically all the silver and copper proved himself an able lecturer, 
ores which are found in the mines at Broad-bottom Administration was 
the neighbouring tn. oi Rattenberg the name satirically given to Henry 
are smelted at Brixlegg. Pop. 1590. Pelham’s ministry, which lasted from 
Erixton, a div. in the parish and 1744 to 1754, the year of Pelham^s 
bor. of Lambeth, Surrey. Pop. 76,621. death. It was so called because it 
Briza, is the name of a genus of adnutted every man of parliamentary 
Gramm eeo which occur in temperate talent or influence, irrespective of 
climates, and of which two species party. Pelham stooped to the most 
grow in Britain ; they are B. Minor corrupt practices, such as would have 
and B. Major, quaking-grass and disgusted even his predecessor, Wal- 
mai den’s hair, common in meadows, pole, and was prepared to support 
They are very t=ilight, shaking with any one powerful enough to be danger- 
the least breath of air, and as pasture ous. The nation, mured to vicious 
they yield little nutriment, governments, believed it could prosper 

Brizio (or Brizzi), Francesco (1574- without any at all, but learnt its 
1622), an itahem painter, b. at mistake when the Young Pretender 
Bologna. He studied under Lodovlco won his crushing victory at Preston- 
Carracci, and w^as perhaps Ms best pans (1745), and when it 'was involved 
pupil, executing some admirable in a useless war with France (1743- 
w’ork. B. was also an engraver of 48). 

some note. Broadcasting is tlie name given to 

Broach, Baroach, or Bharuch, a tn, the transmission ot speech or music 
of Gmarat, Bombay Presidency, by -wireless telephony. Before the 
India. It is situated on the N. baiik Great War B. was still in the experi- 
of the Norbudda, 228 m. by rail N. of mental stage, but considerable deve- 
Bombay. It w*as formerly one of the lopment took place during the War. 
most important i>orts of W. India, Popular B. on a large scale began in 
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the U.S.A. in 1920, when the possi- 
bilities ol the medium lor advertising 
purposes were recognised. A large 
number of stations were set up by 
various trading concerns, including 
manufacturers of radio apparatus, and 
by 1924 over a thousand stations had 
been licensed. The result was uneven 
distribution and overcrowding of the 
ether, and although no legislation is 
allowed in America to check com- 
petitive enterprise, a regulating law 
was passed in 192G. The following 
year a Federal Commission was set up 
xmder the Secretary of Commerce for 
the control of B. Moreover, amal- 
gamation had resulted in the forma- 
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same time there is free competition 
to catch the public ear. In Great 
Britain and elsewhere B. is main- 
tained by a licensing tax imposed on 
all receiving sets, and it is therefore 
conducted more in the spirit of a. 
public service. In the type of enter- 
tainment programme offered to the 
pnhiio it is found that the American 
and European systems approximate. 

The beginning of B. m Great 
Britain followed on developments in 
America, but British B. profited from 
the dilhculties which arose in the 
U.S.A. owing to the absence of any 
central authority. In 1 9 2 2 the British 
B. Co., Ltd., was formed, combining 
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tion of the National B. Co., which has 
three systems with permanent con- 
nections to seventy stations. Another 
smaller system is the Columbia, 
started by the Columbia Graphophone 
Co., which has connections to about 
sixty stations. In addition, there are 
a number of low-power stations, 
which broadcast programmes of 
purely local interest to a limited area. 
It is reckoned that there are about 
50 million listeners in the U.S.A., and 
approximately 20 million receiving 
sets are in operation. 

The American system differs from 
that in force in Great Britain and the 
majority of European countries. In 
the U.S.A. broadcast programmes 
are ‘ sponsored ’ by national adverti- 
sers, and consequently B. is entirely 
gratuitous to the public, while at the 


the interests of six large wireless and 
electileal manufacturing firms. In 
Nov- stations were operated at London, 
Manchester, and Birmingham, and in 
Deo. at Newcastle. In 19 23 the Sykes 
Committee lleport established the 
B.B.C. on a national footing and 
provided for the extension of the 
system by a number of relay stations. 
This led in 1925 to the erection of a 
high-ijower station at Baventry with 
a wave-length of ICOO metres and a 
power in the aerials of 25 kilowatts. 
The London station, in common with 
the other main stations, worked on a 
wave-length of between 300 and 400 
metres. The operating licence of the 
B.B.C. expired in 1926, and on the 
recommendation of the Crawford 
Committee a public authority was con- 
stituted under Royal Charter, called 
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the British Broadcasting Corporation. 
The whole staff, machinery, etc., of 
the old company was taken oyer in- 
tact, and the supervision exercised by 
the Postmaster-General conbinned as 
before. The licensing’ fee was fixed 
at 10s., payable to the Post Office, and 
the B.B.G. is financed by a 75 percent, 
share in the revenue from the licences. 
In 1929 the number of licences had 
reached 2,792,000. The G.P.O. 
undertakes the detection ot oscillation, 
following on authenticated complaints 
made to the B.B.C. 

In 1927 a second high -power 
station (5GB) was erected at Daven- 
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1925 to promote co-operation between 
European broadcast systems rather 
than competition, and also for the 
interchange of technical knowledge. 
One of the first problems confronting 
the Union was the distribution of 
wave-lengths so as to avoid * jam- 
ming ’ and interference between 
stations. The details for this distri- 
bution were drawn up in the ‘ Plan de 
Geneve.' By this plan a limited 
number of wave-lengths have been 
allocated to each European country, 
and this has meant fewer stations 
with wider distribution. In England 
ten wave-lengths are available. In 
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try, with a wave-length of 491 metres 
and a power of 30 kw. in the aerial. 
The programmes from the Birming- 
ham studio were transferred from the 
Birmingham station to Daventry 
(5GB)» while the programmes broad- 
cast trom Daventry (5XX) were 
transmitted from the London studio. 
Thus an alternative programme was 
available for all places which take the 
D aventry wave -length . 

Experiments at the long-wave 
high -power stations at Daventry 
led to the Tlegional fcSeheme, proposed 
m 1928. The scheme was to replace 
the low-power stations by a smaller 
number of high-powor stations, if 
possible each having two wave- 
lengths. Such reorganisation was the 
outcome ol the work done by the 
Union Internationale de Radiophonie. 
The Union was originally formed m 


1929 the construction of a twin-wave 
station was started at Brookman’s 
Park, N. London, and by Dec. tests 
on a two-programme basis were 
made. In Oct. a similar station was 
put tmder construction to provide an 
uninterrupted alternative programme 
to the N. of England. 

Experiments have also gone forward 
with short waves, as it is on such ex- 
periments that any world -wide B. 
depends. Of the two waves which 
are radiated from an aerial, one, the 
ground ray, runs parallel to the 
ground, the other at an angle. This 
second raj^ travels upward until it 
meets a layer of cleetncity embracing 
the world. It is then bent back to- 
wards the earth and again deflected 
upwards, thus covering a great dist- 
ance by leaps and bounds, since there 
are no obstacles such as impede the 
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grroxmd ray. It is found that when cast from the Queen’s Hall. In 1929 
working with short waves, 'which it is the newly -formed Ijondon Wireless 
possible to concentrate, the loss in Orchestra gave a trial season. The 
enei^y of the long-distance ray is less. B.B.C. also have a dance orchestra, 
On Nov. 11, 1927, a short-wave and dancing lessons have been given 

station (5SW) was opened at Chelms- in conjunction wuth it. Opera has 
ford, and experiments were started to found many of the difficulties of 
develop a regular Empire B. Service, presentation eliminated by B., and 
In 1929 the B.B.C. w'ore able to make wireless drama is a new art which 
successful relays from America by awaits further developments. The 
means of short waves. B. of the spoken word was under 

Until alternative programmes and a rigid censorship exercised by the 
world-broadcast items are established Post Office until the formation of the 
as a matter of course, programme- Corporation in 1926, when censorial 
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Close-up view of a pair showing pulley suspension. The height can he altered to suit 
varying studio conditions. 


building is a difficult business, as it is 
impossible to please everybody at the 
same time- The working rule is, 
‘ Give the public something slightly 
better than it now thinks it likes.’ 
Programmes are drafted five weeks in 
advance, and they divide roughly 
into music, drama, speech, education, 
religion, and outside broadcasts. In 
addition, there are also regular 
items — news, weather forecasts, chil- 
dren’s hour, S.O.S., appeals, etc. In 
the filling of some sixty thousand 
transmission hours music plays a 
large part. In 1927 the London 
Promenade Concerts were continued 
under the auspices of the B.B.C., and 
on Aug. 13 the first concert was broad- 


powers were transferred from the 
G.P.O. to the B.B.C. itself. All 
controversial matter relating to poli- 
tics, religion and industry were still 
excluded from the programmes. 
Election addresses, howevez*, had 
been permitted to bo broadcast at 
the time of the General Election in 
1924, and during the National Strike 
of 1926 the Government made use of 
B. as an ideal means of keeping the 
public informed of events in a way 
which the Gov. was able to supervise. 
The B.B.C. had continually agitated 
for the abolition of the ban on contro- 
versy since 1923, and largely as a 
resizlt of the Strike News Service the 
Gov. on March 5, 1928, decided to 
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remove the restrictions* The B.B.G*, 
however, were not permitted any 
' editorial ’ expressions of opinion on 
any events of public interest. Since 
that date controversial matter has 
gradually been introduced in the form 
of broadcast debates, ‘ points of view,’ 
etc. Election addresses were again 
broadcast in 1929, together with the 
results of the polling as soon as they 
were known. Technical expositions, 
talks by prominent people, winners of 
races, record-breakers, etc., are im- 
portant features of a broadcast pro- 
gramme, while in 1929 a series of 
National Lectures was inaugurated. 
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and also of any service of national 
importance, such as the thanksgiving 
service for the King’s recovery in 
1929. The first broadcast from the 
Cenotaph was the British Legion 
Service on June 5, 1927. Such B. 
comes under the head of * Outside 
Broadcasts.’ O. B. range from the 
nightingale’s song to running com- 
mentaries on all spartinc and cere- 
monial events. The King’s speech at 
the opening of the British Empire 
Exhibition at Wembley, April 23, 
1924, v/as the first O. B. of iranoitance. 
On July 24, 1927, the B. of the cero- 
mony at the op ng of the Menin 
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On the right can be seen the first stages of sub-control and modulator panel, the wave- 
meter introduced by the European Technical Commission, and two oscillators. In the 
centre background is the drive or master oscillator and on the left are the rectifiers 

and transformers. 


A standard pronunciation of the 
English language, as well as broad- 
cast lessons in foreign languages, has 
become the special concern of the 
and Dr. Robert Bridges, O.M., 
was the first chairman of the B.B.C.’s 
Advisory Committee on Spoken 
English. Poetry reading is also an 
occasional feature. In 1927 the value 
ol educational B. to schools was estab- 
lished by a year’s exx^eriment among 
the schools in Kent, while in 1929 
adult education by broadcast lectures, 
etc., made good progress. Religious 
B. on an xmsectarian basis is now a 
regular feature, and this, l>esides a 
daily and a Sunday service, includes 
the transmission of cathedral services 
VOL. Ill, 


Gate Memorial, Ypres, was a develop- 
ment of the link by laud-lino with the 
Continent, This linkage has con- 
tinued with a view to establishing a 
European Simultaneous Broadcast 
system. An efficient S. B. system is 
in Great Britain one of the advantages 
of unified control. When a pro- 
gramme, say, in Manchester is broad- 
cast from the London station it is 
known as ‘ relaying.’ S. B, is when 
the programme is broadcast from both 
Manchester and London or from any 
number of stations at the same 
time. It is carried out by means of a 
system of trunk telephones, worked 
in conjunction vdth the G.P.O. In 
1929 the B.B.C. were able to include 

o 
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continental items in their pro^amme 
transmitted from the Continent by 
telephone. 

The following- is a list of stations in 
Great Britain and N. Ireland wrhich 
come under the control of the 
together with their wave-lengths in 
metres : Bonrnemonth, 288 *5 ; Chelms- 
ford, 25*53 ; National, 1,554*4 ; Hull, 
288*5; Beeds-Bradford, 200; Biver- 
pool, 2SS*5 ; London National, 261*3; 
London Regional, 356*3; Midland 
Regional, 479*2 ; Manchester, 376*4; 
Newcastle, 261 ; Plymouth, 288*5 ; 
Sheffield, 288*5; Stoke, 288*5; Cardiff, 
309*9; Swansea, 288*5 ; Aberdeen, 
301 ; Edinburgh, 288*5 ; Glasgow, 
399 ; Belfast, 242. Up to 1930, the 
Headquarters of the B.B O., together 
with the London studios, were at 
Savoy Hill, The new HeadoLiiarters 
are at Portland Place, close to the 
Queen’s Hall. The building has nine 
floors above groimd and three helow. 

Bibliography.- J. G. W. Reith, 
Broadcast over Britain, 1924 ; S. L. 
Rothafei and R. P, Yates, Broad- 
casting, its New Day, New York, 
1925 ; B.B.C. Hand-book, 1929 and 
1930 ; Broadcasting Compendium and 
Station Log Chart, 1930. 

Broadhurst, Henry (1840-1 9 11), 
politician, worked in a blacksmith’s 
shop, and -was later a stonemason, 
until, in 1875, he accepted the secre- 
taryship of the Labour Representa- 
tive League. From 1880 to 1892 he 
sat in parliament, representing in turn 
Stoke-on-Trent till 1SS5 ; Bordesley 
till 1886 ; and Nottingham. For six 
months, 1886, he was O nder-Secretary 
of State for the Home Dept. He did 
good service on many royal com- 
missions : reformatory and indus- 
trial schools, housing of the working 
classes, condition of aged poor, etc. 
In 1SS5 he collaborated wdth Sir R. 
Reid in writing a book on leasehold 
enfranchisement, having worked hard 
for the Leasehold Enfranchisement 
Bill. Ills autobiography was pub. in 
1901. 

Broadmoor, in Sandhurst parish, 
S.E. Berkshire, England, a state 
asylum for criminal lunatics. It was 
built in 1863, and will accommodate 
700 persons. 

Broads, The, a level dist., chiefly in 
Norfolk, hut also in Suffolk. The 
B. are shallow lakes connected by 
* dykes ’ to the rivs. which intersect 
the country, viz, the rivs. Yare, Bnre, 
with its tributaries the Ant and the 
Thurne, and Waveney. There is 
excellent yachting on the shallow 
broads, and the fish and wild-fowl, 
too, attract many holiday-makers. 
There is a profusion of vegetation 
peculiar to marshy dists. and of great 
interest to naturalists. Consult 
Walter Rye, jL Month on the Norfolk 
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Broads, 1SS7 ; Emerson, On English 
Lagoons, 1893 ; and Dutt, The 
Norfolk Broads, 1903. 

Broadside, the simultaneous dis- 
charge of the guns on one side of a 
ship-of-ww. This method was dis- 
carded on the mtroduction of iron- 
clad turret -ships in which the great 
advantages are that projectiles glance 
oft the rounded turrets and that the 
weight of guns and armour is more 
evenly distributed. 

Broadsides, see ChapbooIvS- 

Broadstairs, a seaside resort, on the 
E. coast of the Isle oi Thanel, Rent, 
England, 2 m. by rail N.E. of Rams- 
gate. There is an orphanage, founded 
by the wife of Archbishop Tait. 
Dickens w^as a frequent visitor, and 
wrote Bleak House after his residence 
here. Pop. 15,47 0. 

Broadsword, a sword with a broad, 
flat blade, which is generally used for 
cutting, hut not stabbing. It was 
formerly a weapon of the High Ian ders. 

Broadwood, John (1732-1812), h. 
in Berwickshire, and walked to Lon- 
don to become a cabinet-maker there. 
With the Swiss, Burkhard Tschudi 
(whose daughter he married), he 
founded the great London pianoforte 
house (entering into partnership with 
Tschudi 1769, becoming solo pro- 
prietor 1783). Sev. generations of 
Bs. have carried on the business, 
which still prospers at the present 
time. 

Broadwood, Robert George (1862— 
1917), British bent. -general, son of 
Thos. Broadwood, of Ilolmbush, 
Sussex ; entered army (1 2th Lancers), 
1881 ; served Dongola expeditionary 
force, 1896 ; and in Egyptian War, 
1898, being present at battles of 
Atbara and Khartoum. B. served m 
S- Africa, 1889-1902, as commander 
of 2iid Cavalry Brigade. A mounted 
force under him was ambushed by 
De Wet at Sanaa’s Post, a number of 
men and guns being captured. In 
1901 B. captured General A. Cronje, 
General Wessels, and other prisoners, 
during operations in the Free State ; 
1903—4 commanded troops m Natal 
as colonel; 1904-6 brigadier-general, 
commanding Orange R. Colony dist. ; 
1906 commanded the troops in S. 
China; C.B. 1900 ; major-general, 
and A.D.C. to the king. B. won the 
highest distinctions during his military 
career. He was frequently men- 
tioned in despatches in the Egyptian 
and S. African wars, and held, among 
other medals, Khedive’s medal and 
three clasps ; Queen’s medal and six 
clasps ; and King’s medal and two 
clasps. At the beginning of the Great 
War, he commanded the troops in 
East Anglia. Died of wounds, at a 
casualty clearing -station, June 21, 
1917. 
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Broca, Pierre Paul (1824-80), a Fr. 
anthropologist, h. at Sainte-Foy-la- 
Grande, Gironde, He studied at the 
Communal College of Sainte-Foy and 
the Ecole Polytechnique and Facult6 
de Medicine of Paris. In 1846 he be- 
came assistant in anatomy to the 
Faculte, and in 1853 was appointed 
professor of surgical pathology. At 
yarious times he acted as surgeon to 
the important hospitals at Paris ; 
founded the Anthropological Society 
of Pans, 1859 ; estab. the Revue 
d' Anthropologie, 1872 ; founded the 
Ecole d’ Anthropologie, 1876 ; member 
of the Legion of Honour, 1868. To 
him medical science owes the dis- 
covery of the seat of speech m what 
IS commonly known as the ‘ convolu- 
tion of B." He was a director of 
public assistance during the Franco - 
Prussian War. There is a statue of 
him, executed by Choppin, in the 
Ecole de M^dicme. His most im- 
portant publications are : Des Anev- 
rismes ei de leur Traitementy 1856 ; 
L’ iLthnologie de la France, 1859 ; 
Instrtichons Genirales pour les Re- 
cherches AntlirovologiQues, 1865 ; In- 
strucixons Craniologiques et Cranio- 
metriqueSy 1875 ; and M emo ires d* An- 
thropologic, 4 vols., 1871-83. 

Brocade, the name given to a richly 
decorated fabric, wnth a slightly 
raised pattern, often woven with 
gold, silver, or gilt -silver threads. 
Oriental tissues, made in Persia, and 
Asia Minor, especially from the four- 
teenth to seventeenth century, are also 
called Bs. B. was made as early as 
the thii’teenth century in Italy and 
Spam, The background was of heavy 
silk, or of some strong material wdth a 
soft silk face, on to which a flowered 
pattern of many colours was woven. 
At a later date, about the sixteenth 
century, metallic and oriental fabrics 
became very popular. Now the word 
B. IS applied to any rich material on 
which a raised pattern has been 
wrought. At the South Kensington 
Museum there is a fine collection of 
old and modern Bs., which is of great 
interest to the decorative textile artist. 
Fine specimens may also be seen at 
various continental museums and ex- 
hibitions and at Dublin and Edin- 
burgh. 

Brocohi, Giovanni Battista (1772— 
1826), It, naturalist, 6. at Bassano. 
After holding the office of professor of 
botany at Brescia he became in 1809 
inspector of mines at Milan. He 
afterwards left Italy and went to 
Egrypt where he held a commission as 
engineer, and d. at Khartoum. He 
has written several important books, 
among them being : Conchylologia 
fossile suhapennina, 1814 ; JOello 
Stato Fisico del Suolo di Roma, 
1820. 


Broccoli, or Brassica oleracca Botry- 
tis asparagoides, is a cruciferous plant 
descended from B. oleracea, the 
cabbage. It produces its young 
flowers in compact heads, which are 
closely enveloped by leaves, and con- 
sequently become rather blanched in 
appearance ; the seeds of this plant 
are smaller than those of allied species. 
The peduncles ai'e fleshy, and the 
flowers abortive ; the inflorescence is 
used as a table -vegetable, and comes 
into season in the autumn- 

Broeli (A.-S. hurli, hurgi Scot. 
hrough, a fortified enclosure), a name 
applied locally to the anct. roimd 
towers or strongholds existing in the 
K. of Scotland. In Gaelic-speaking 
dists. they are called ‘ duns and 
* caiseals ’ (castles), and to anti- 
quarians they are known as ‘ Pictish 
towers.’ There are 300 to 400 Bs., 
most in absolute ruins, in different 
parts of Scotland, the best known 
examples being Mousa and Clickemin 
in Shetland, Dun Carioway in Lewis, 
and Dim I)ornad^lla in Sutherland. 
The essential features of construction 
are alike in all eases, though there is 
difterence of detail. The exterior 
diameter of the base varies between 
70 and 40 ft. In the outer wall there 
is a small opening or doorway, about 
6 ft. high, and 30-36 in. wide. This 
is the only opening whatever in the 
outer wall, and is defended by a 
small chamber within the wall on one 
or both sides of the entrance- There 
are, further, some distance within the 
opening, holes for a sliding bar to 
guard the entrance. The w’ali is about 
15 ft. thick, enclosing a circular court- 
yard, open to the sky, in which a 
well is frequently fotmd. Narrow, 
circling galleries, arranged in tiers, 
one above the other, are built into 
the interior of the wall, connected by 
a staircase which wound from the 
base to the stunmit. These galleries 
are lighted and ventilated from the 
inner area, or courtyard, sometimes 
called the "well.* by means of windows 
placed in perpendicular rows, and 
separated from each other by single 
slabs of stone. No B. is complete in 
its upper parts, so that it is im- 
possible to tell the original height 
and the number of galleries built into 
the inner wall. Mousa has a height 
of 40 ft. with six galleries, and Dun 
Carlow’ay, 34 ft., with five galleries. 
Small, beehive-shaped chambers are 
built round the inside of the court on 
the ground floor, hut in some cases the 
wall at the base is solid, with only one 
aperture through which the staircase 
leads to the first gallery. The other 
chambers have for their roof the floor 
of the chambers above. Extensive 
excavations have been undertaken 
at the instance of the Society of 
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Antiquaries of Scotland, and. many 
relics of fclie former inhabs. have been 
discovered. From the tools and im- 
plements found it is thonofht that the 
B. dwellers wore aorricultiirists and 
that the Bs, were used as a refuse for 
themselves and their cattle from 
plundering hands. Most authorities 
date the building: of the Bs. to a post- 
Born. period, i,e, not earlier than the 
fifth century. Harold, Earl of Ork- 
ney, besiegred Mousa about a.d. 1155, 
but failed to capture it. The Bs pro- 



bably suffered at the hands of the 
Northmen from the ninth to twelfth 
centuries. For further information 
consult the Transactions of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland ; ArcTueo- 
logia Scotica (vol, 5, 1890) ; and also 
Gordon’s ItineraTium Septentrionale^ 
1720 ; Poeooke’s Tours in Scotland 
(pub. by the Scottish History Society, 
Edinburgh, 1887), and Dr, Joseph 
Anderson’s Scotland in Pagan Times, 
1883. 

Brdchner, Hans (1820--75), a Danish 
philosopher. lie studied theology 
and philosophy, and worked for 
some years at the Copenhagen Uni- 
versity, becoming professor there in 
1870. B . wrote a treatise on Spinoza 
in 1857. 

Brock, Sir Isaac (1769-1812), a 
British major-general, b. at St. 


Peter’s Port, Guernsey Served in 
W, Indies, Ho Hand, and. Canada. In 
1806 he took command of troops in 
Canada in vie^v of the Imminent out- 
break of hostilities between Great 
Britain and U-S-A. AVith a small 
force he compelled the American 
general ITull to surrender (1812). Ho 
w'as killed in the battle of Queens- 
town Height. 

Brock, Sir Thomas (1817—1922), an 
Eng. sculptor, of Worcester. Chief 
pupil of Foley (opponent of formalism 
I n sculpture), afterwards his assistant. 
Eater he was influenced by the new 
romantic movement. B. executed 
a bronze bust of Lord Leighton, 1873, 
and a marble one of Queen Victoria, 
1901. Among his equestrian statues 
may be mentioned that of ‘ The Black 
ITdnce,’ sot up in City Square, Leeds, 
1901, and that of the ‘ Maharajahs 
Bahadur and Runoodeup Singh ’ for 
the cap. of Nepal. He designed 
statues of Richard Baxter (for 
Kidderminster, 1870), Robert Raikes 
(Victoria Embankment, 1888), Sir 
Bartle Frere (same place, 1896), 
Gladstone (Westminster Hall, 1902), 
Capt. Cook (the Mail, 1914), Rowland 
Hill, Sir Richard Temple (for Bom- 
bay), Sir Richard Owen, and Dr. 
Philpott. The monument to Lord 
Leighton in St. Paul’Sj and Long- 
fellow’s bust in Westminster Abbey 
arc further specimens of B.’s work. 
He designed and executed the Im- 
perial memorial to Queen Victoria in 
the Mall. Among his ideal works are 
‘ The IMoment of Peril,’ purchased 
imder the Chant coy bequest for the 
nation ; ‘The Genius of Poetry’ ; 

‘ Song,’ 1891 ; ‘ Eve ’ (Tate Gallery). 
B. shows great power as a portraitist, 
there is dignity, restraint, sympathy, 
and refinement in all his work. R. A., 
1891; K.O.B., 1911 ; membre d’hon- 
neur de la Soci6t(§ dos Artistes Fran- 
gais. 

Brockdorff-Rantzau, Ulrich Karl 
Christian, Count (1869-1928), Ger. 
diplomat, h. Schleswig, Began diplo- 
matic career, Brussels, 1804 ; after- 
wards served in St. Petersburg, 
Vienna, Hague, Budapest, Copen- 
hagen. Foreign Sec. 1918 ; attended 
Versailles Conference, but resigned on 
account of terms. Ambassador, Mos- 
cow, from 1922. 

Brocken, or Blocksberg, the highest 
summit of the Harz Mts., in Prussian 
Saxony, 20 m. W.S.W, of Halber- 
stadt. It is the Mons Bruoterus of the 
Roms. : has an elevation of 3745 ft. 
above the level of the sea. It is in- 
teresting for the optical phenomenon 
known as ‘ Spectre of the Brocken.’ 
On its summit, according to anct. 
superstition, the witches met and 
held their revels on St. Walpurgis’ 
Night. A railroad up this mt. was 
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constmoted in 1S98, and an ob- 
servatory m 1895. The summit is 
covered vith snow from Nov. to 
June, where there is singularly little 
vegetation. 

Brockes, Barthold Heinrich (1630— 
1747), Ger. poet, 5. at Hamburg. 
Studied at universities of Halle and 
Heyden, and after travelling widely 
on the Continent settled in Hamburg, 
3 704. Part-founder of the ‘ Patriotic 
Society/ 1716 ; later pub. Der Batriot. 
After 1720 B. held various high offices 
in the state’s service; 1735-41 was 
amtmann at llitzebuttel. His chief 
poetical works were pub. in nine vois. 
as IrdiBche^ Vei gnugen m Gott, 1721— 
48. He trans. IMarini’s La Strage 
degli Innocent i, Pope’s Essay on Many 
and Thomson’s Seasons. Mis poetry 
marks the changes affecting Ger. 
literature in the early eighteenth cen- 
tury. He started a simple, clear 
diction, and his ideas and attitude re- 
garding nattu'al phenomena paved the 
way for Hlopstock. Lappenberg pub. 
B.’s autobiography, 1847. See also 
Brandi’s Pife, and Strauss’s Brockes 
und Beimarus (Gesaimneite Schrifton, 
ii.). 

Brockhaus, Friedrich Arnold (1772- 
1823), the founder of the well-known 
publishing firm of B. in Leipzig, and 
the publisher ot the Conversations- 
Lexikon. He was 6. at Dortmund, in 
Westphalia ; in IS 11 he started busi- 
ness in Altenburg\ and was so success- 
ful that in 1 8 1 7 he removed to Leipzig, 
where he combmed the trade of book- 

E Tinting with that of publishing. B. 

ought the copyright of Conversations- 
Lexikon, ■which had been begun by 
Lbbel in 1796, and in 1812 pub. a new 
and improved edition, which he him- 
self ed. It was, from the first, a great 
success, and has been revised, and 
kept up to date by new editions from 
time to time. Consult I'he Life and 
Letters of Brockhaus (3 vols., 1872- 
81). 

Brockleshy, Richard (172 2-9 7 ), phy- 
sician, graduated at Leyden in 1745. 
As physician to the army he worked 
in Germany during the Seven Years’ 
War, 1756— 6 3, and in 17 64 pub. a book, 
suggesting what he knew from experi- 
ence were necessary improvements in 
hospitals. After being physician- 
general to the royal regiment of 
artillery at Woolwich, he retired into 
private life, and proved himself a 
staunch friend and benefactor to 
Burk© and Dr. Johnson, whom h© 
attended at death. 

Brockmann, Johann Franz Hierony- 
mus (1745-1812), Austro-Ger. actor, 
h. at Graz. In 17 62 he went through 
Hungary with a theatrical company, 
obtaining a good appointment 1766 ; 
1768 B. gave performances in many 
different tns. ; 1 7 7 1 went to Hamburg. 


Under Schroder’s managejuent he be- 
came the finest actor oi his time, being 
ranked with Garrick and Lel^ain ; 
1789—91 director of court theatre m 
Vienna, B. "was at his best in domestic 
drama. He won fame as ^ Hamlet ’ 
in Berlin, 1777. Other roles were 
‘ Reguius,’ * Beaumarchais,’ and 
* Odoardo Galotti ’ in Iffland’s Jageni. 

Brockram C broken rack ’), the 
local name applied to certain breccias 
belonging to the Lower Permian age, 
which are found near Appleby, Pen- 
rith, Kirkby-Stephen, and in other 
parts of the N. of England. These 
breccias consist of broken pieces of 
limestone embedded in a red sandy 
matrix. 

Brockton, formerly N. Bridge - 
water, in the co. of Plymouth, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A., on the New York, 
New Haven, and Hartford Railroad, 
20 m. S. of Boston. Its most import- 
ant industry is the manuf. of boots 
and shoes, but it has also manufs. of 
rubber goods, sewing machines, and 
motorcycles. Pop. 83,797. 

Brockvilie, a port and cap. of Leeds 
CO., Ontario, Canada, on the 1. b. of 
the St. Lawrence. It takes its name 
from General Sir Isaac Brock. It is 
an important railway junction, being 
situated on the Grand Trunk and 
the Canadian Pacific Railroads. Its 
manufactures include steam-engines, 
machmery, carriages, and gloves. 
Pop. 9399. 

Brod, Max, author writing in Ger. ; 
h. May 27, 1884, at Prague, where 
he lives. Ger. critics have divided 
his romances into an earlier and a 
later kind — the earlier being contrasts 
between psychological insight and 
materialistic naivet6 : such as Schloss 
No7'nepyggey 1908 ; Bin tscJiechische 
Bienstmddcheriy 1909 ; Die Erziehung 
zur HetareSy 1909 ; Judinnen, 1911 — 
and the later dealing with the develop- 
ment of the destiny of great person- 
alities : such as Tgcho Bi^ahes Weg zu 
Qotty 1914; B^ubeniy 1925 ; and Bie 
Erau nach der man sich sehnt, 1927. 
Some volumes of poetry have also 
come from Mm — e.g., JJer Weg des 
Verliebten, 1907 ; and Togehuch %n 
Versen, 1910. He is of the pacifist 
and Zionist persuasions ; witness his 
confesaion-hook, Heidentum> Chris- 
tentum, Judentum, 1921. 

Brodhead, John Romeyn (1814—73), 
an American historian, b. in Phila- 
delpMa, Penn. ; was called to the Bar 
at New York, but gave up his time to 
research in American colonial history ; 
was sent to Europe to gather material 
for the early history of New York : 
this was edited in 15 vols. (1853-83) 
by O’Callaghan and Ferney, B. also 
wrote a History of the State of New 
York (2 vols.), 1851-71. 

Brodie, Sir Benjamin Collins (1783— 
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1862), an Eng:, surgeon, was b. at 
Winterslow Hectory, Wiltshire. He 
studied at St. George *s Hospital, to 
^yMch he afterwards hecame surgeon. 
He was elected fellow of the Hoyal 
Society in 1810, which, awarded him 
the Copley medal in the following 
year ; he was elected president of the 
society m 1858. B. was attendant 
physician to George IV., and sergeant- 
surgeon to William IV. and Qneen 
Victoria. B . wrote an Autobiography^ 
which, together with his numerons 
papers on medical subjects, was pub, 
in a complete ed. in 1865. His son. 
Sir Benjamin Collins B. (1817—80), 
was a distinguished chemist, noted 
tor his discovery of graphite acid. He 
became professor of chemistry at the 
University of Oxford (1855), and presi- 
dent of the Chemical Society (1859). 

Brodie, William id. 1788), a famous 
Scottish burglar, b. in Edinburgh, 
the son of a cabinet-maker, who was 
a member of the town coimcil; he 
succeeded to his father’s business, was 
a deacon of the Incorporation of the 
Edinburgh Wrights and Masons, and 
a city councillor. He early acquired 
a taste for gambling, and frequented 
a low gaming-house. In 1786 he he- 
came leader of a gang, the other 
members of whom were George 
Smith, Andrew Ainslie, and John 
Brown, which committed a number 
of burglaries in 1787. In 1788 they 
broke into the Excise Ofldce, and 
though they escaped imdiscovered. 
Brown turned king’s evidence, and 
B. was finally arrested in Amsterdam 
and hanged. To the end he kept a 
good reputation among his fellow- 
citizens. 

Brodde, William (1815—81), Scottish 
sculptor, b. at Banff, but spent 
most of his life in Edinburgh. In 187 7 
he was elected secretary of the Royal 
Scottish Academy- He specialised in 
portrait busts, and numbered among 
his sitters Queen Victoria, whose bust 
executed by him is in Windsor Castle, 
the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, and 
Sir James Simpson, of whom he exe- 
cuted the statue in Princes Street 
Gardens, Edinburgh. 

Brodsky, Adolph (5. 1851), Russian 
violinist, b. at Taganrog. Studied in 
Vienna and hecame member of Vienna 
court orchestra and later conductor 
of Kiev Symphony orchestra (1878- 
SO). Appeared in London at Richter 
concerts, 1882— 3. Head professor at 
Leipzig conservatoire where he formed 
his famous Brodsky quartet, 1883—91- 
Toured U.S.A. and Canada, 1891—4. 
Became principal of the Royal Man- 
chester College of Music, 1895. A 
powerful master of the violin, he was 
first to play his friend Tchaikovsky’s 
violin concerto. 

Brody. Tn. in Galicia, 50 m. N.E. 


Lemberg. During the Great 'War it 
was occupied by the Russians on 
Aug. 2 2, 1914, and remained in Rus- 
sian hands until recaptured by the 
Austrians on Sept. 1, 1915. During 
July 1916 it was again attacked by 
the Russians, who, overcoming both 
the diffionlties offered by the swampy 
terrain and the improved Austrian 
defences, retook it in four days. Pop. 
11,000, of which two-thirds are Jews. 

Brodzinski, Kazimierz (1791—1835), 
Polish poet. Joined the Er. army, 
taking part in the Russian campaign, 
1812-13; 1826 professor of Polish 

literature at Warsaw University till it 
was closed, 1831. The idyllic poem 
Wxeslaw, 1820, is B.’s chief work. He 
trans. the Book of Job and SchiUer’s 
dramas. See Kraszewski’s edition of 
his works, 1872-4. 

Broek, a vil., with an exaggerated 
reputation for cleanliness, about 
6 m. N.E. of Amsterdam, N. Holland, 
It has a great dauy farm. Pop. 1553. 

Broglie, de, the name of a promment 
Pr. family of Piedmontese origin, who 
took up their residence in France 
about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. The founder of the Fr. line 
of the family, Francois Mane, distin- 
guished himself as a soldier both pre- 
vious to and after his entrance into the 
Fr. service, and d. a general in the 
service of France. His son also 
fought in many engagements under 
the flag of Franco, serving at one time 
or another with all the great Fr. 
commanders of the seventeenth cen- 
tm'y. This son, however, became even 
a more important factor in the history 
of France than either his father or 
grandfather had been, and he it was 
who founded the ducal family, be- 
coming both a duke and a marshal of 
the kmgdom of France. He was b. 
in the year 1671, and joined the Fr. 
army at an early age, taking' part in 
the W ar of the Protestant Succession m 
1689, and continuing in service practi- 
cally throughotit it. In 1702 he con- 
tmued his long service with the Fr. 
arms, taking part in the War of the 
Spamsh Succession, and continuing in 
active service throughout the wdiole of 
the war. He was present at the Battle 
of Malplaquet and at numerous other 
battles during the war. For his 
services he was promoted to the rank 
of lieutenant-general. During the 
peace which ensued between the 
Treaty of Utrecht and the outbreak 
of the War of the Polish Succession 
he was employed variously in the re- 
organisation and general supervision 
of the Fr. cavalry and also on sev. 
diplomatic missions. On the out- 
break of war in 1733 he took part 
in the campaigns in Italy and was in 
the following year made a marshal 
of France. He was one of the chief 
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commanders of the Fr., but m 1735 
he was superseded, since, though his 
tactics were always safe, he was a 
man of caution and seldom attempted 
any dashing or brilliant movements. 
He afterwards became governor of 
Alsace, and took part in the early 
stages of the War of the Austrian 
Succession (1740-48). In 1743 he 
retired, having, in the pi'evious year, 
been made a duke. He d. m 1745. 
His son, Victor Francois (5, 1718), was 
by the time of his father’s death 
recognised as one of the coming Fr. 
generals. He served with distinction 
through the War of the Austrian 
Succession, but he estab. his great 
name as a soldier during the Seven 
Years’ War (1756-63). He took part 
in the whole of this campaign, and 
was made a marshal of France and 
a prince of the empire for his great 
victory at Bergen in 1759. After the 
war he did not take any active part 
in the military life of France, being 
in disgrace at the Fr. court, but in 
1778 he was partially restored to 
favour and given command of the 
troops who were to operate against 
England. On the outbreak of the 
Hevolution he opposed that move- 
ment as much as he could, hut ulti- 
mately became an dmigri and fought 
against the Revolutionaries. He d. 
in 1804. His son, Victor Claude, 
Prince deB. (5. 1757), was a celebrated 
Fr. soldier, who adopted the principles 
of the Revolution, and had previously 
fought in America with Lafayette. 
After commanding the Revolutionary 
army in Switzerland, and having been 
a member of a Jacobin Club of the 
Constituent Assembly, he fell a victim 
to the ‘ Terror ’in 1791. He remained 
firm to his Revolutionary principles 
to the end. 

AchiUe Charles Leonce Victor, Z>uc 
de Broglie, distinguished as a Liberal 
statesman and diplomatist, was h. 
in 1 7 85. He resided for some time after 
his father’s execution in Switzerland, 
whither his mother had fled. He re- 
mained here until the death of Robe- 
spierre, when the family returned to 
Paris. In 1796 his mother married 
again, and he received at the hands of 
his stepfather a liberal education. He 
took part in the diplomatic work of 
the Napoleonic empire, and was a 
member of the council of state. In 
1814 he was invited to become a 
member of the Chamber of Peers by 
Louis XVIII. He had already had his 
peerage restored to him, and in 1815 
he defended Mai^shal Ney and was the 
only member of his House who voted 
for his acquittal. In the following 
year he married a daughter of Madame 
de Stael. He took a prominent part 
in the politics of France between 1817 
and 1830. Under the regime of Louis 


Philippe he was Foreig’n Secretary, 
and later Prime Minister. In 1836 he 
was defeated, and retired from Ms 
position and practically from polities. 
He was for a time ambas. m London, 
and sat in the Republican National 
Assembly after 1848. He was a victim 
of the coux> d*etat, after which he re- 
tired entirely from politics and de- 
voted himself to literary w’ork. His 
literary work, while of not outstand- 
mg merit, won for him a place in 
the Fr. Academy- He d. in 1870. 
Among his works may be mentioned, 
Berits ei Biscours, 1863 ; Vues sur le 
Gouvemement de la France, 1861, 
and Memoires, 1867. 

Jacques Vtctor Albert, Due de 
Broglie, a distinguished writer and 
politician, eldest son of the above, 
was b. in 1821. Up to 1848 he took 
some active part in diplomatic 
missions, serving both in Madrid and 
Rome. The Revolution of 1848, 
however, drove Mm from political 
circles, and he devoted his time to 
literature, being in 1862 elected a 
member of the Fr. Academy. In 1871 
he again entered active politics and 
was for a short time Fr. ambas. in 
London. Hostile criticism led him to 
resign that post, and he re-entered 
the Chamber of Deputies. In 1 87 3 he 
became president of the council and 
minister for foreign affairs, and later 
minister of the interior. In 1877 he 
again became premier, but was almost 
immediately forced to resign. After 
1877 he devoted himself to literature 
and wrote a number of Mstorieal 
studies. He d. in Jan. 1901. Among 
his most important works are : 
Frederic II. and Louis X.V., 1885 ; 
L’Eglise et V Empire Romain an IV^, 
Siecle, 1856—66 ; La paix d*Aixda~ 
Chapelle, 1892 ; Voltaire avant et 
pendant la Guerre de Sept Ans, 
1898. 

Bi'oglie, Erince Louis Victor de, 
man of science; b. Aug. 15, 1892, at 
Dieppe ; youngest child of Victor, 
fourth Prince and fifth Due de Broglie. 
Like his elder brother, the sixth duke, 
ho has devoted himself to physical 
science, and at the age of thirty he 
produced a thesis on the mechanism 
of the undulatory movement. To- 
gether with his brother the duke, he 
published an Introduction to the 
Physics of JC and Gamm.a Rays. He 
is a master of confei'ences in the 
faculty of Science in the Sorbonne; 
and in 1929 he was awarded the 
Nobel Prize for Physics, on account 
of his discovery of the undulatory 
nature of electrons. 

Brogue (Gaelic brog), a shoe made 
of coarse hide or half -tanned leather, 
formerly worn by the native Irish 
and the Scottish Highlanders. The 
word IS also applied to the pronuncia- 
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tion of Eng, peculiar to tlie natives 
of Ireland, 

Broicha a vii. of Hlienish Prussia on 
the Ruhr opposite Mulheim. Has rail- 
road - shops and various manufs. ; 
famous castle near. Pop. 8270. 

Broiling is the best means of cooh- 
ing small pieces of meat quickly and 
well, and is particularly suited to in- 
vali ds. It is done on a clean gri diron, 
previously warmed and greased, over 
a clear charcoal fire, which should 
extend two inches beyond the edges 
of the gridiron. It is not easy by this 
means to preserve the odour and fat, 
but the meat is very nutritious, as it 
is cooked in its own juices, the im- 
mediate effect of B. being to coagu- 
late the outer albumen. The meat or 
fish must he turned rapidly with B- 
tongs, and a fork should on no ac- 
count be used. It i s useless to attempt 
B. before an open fire, as the meat is 
then exposed to cold air on one side. 

Broke, Sir Philip Bowes Vere (1776— 
1841), a British rear-admiral, was 
5. at Broke Hall, near Ipswich. He 
entered the navy in 1792, and was 
made captain of the frigate Shannon 
in 1806. On June 1, 1813, he fought 
his famous duel with the American 
frigate, Chesapeake iQ.v.), and suc- 
ceeded in firing the British colours on 
the enemy’s mast after fifteen minutes’ 
fierce struggle. B., however, re- 
ceived a wound which permanently 
disabled him, and was obliged to retire 
from active service. He received a 
baronetcy in 1813, and two years 
later was created K.C.B. ; promoted 
to the rank of rear-admiral in 1830. 
See his Bife by Hr. Brighton (1806). 

Broken Hill, a mining tn. of Yan- 
cowinna co.. New South Wales, 
Australia, about 16 m. E5. of Silverton, 
It is the richest silver-mining centre 
of the continent to which Sturt re- 
ferred in 184,5 as a worthless country. 
The Hill has since produced silver, 
lead, and zinc to the value of 
£120,000,000. Eight thousand 
miners are employed there. Pop. 
26,337. 

Broken Knees, a condition to which 
horses are liable after a fall upon what 
is called the knee-joint. The joint, 
however, corresponds to the wrist in 
man, and is composed of a number of 
delicately jointed bones. If the fore- 
legs of a horse give way, it is apt to 
fall upon his joint, causing more or 
less severe injury. If only an abrasion 
of the skin occurs, the wound will 
cause little trouble, but if the sheath 
of the tendon is injured, or if the 
bones of the joint are fractured, heal- 
ing is a slow process, and is likely to 
be accompanied by fever. Even if the 
injury is successfully treated as far 
as healing goes, the action of the 
animal is likely to he impaired. 


Broker, an agent employed to 
negotiate bargains and contracts, 
sales and purchases of goods, for 
a remuneration, commonly called 
brokerage. A B. does not act in his 
own name, nor does he have the 
custody of the goods about which he 
negotiates ; he cannot sell the goods 
publicly, but is a middle-mau, nego- 
tiating priTately on behalf of his prin. 
No personal liability attaches to him 
for the goods in which he deals. A B. 
usually specialises in one market, 
thus acquiring a particular know- 
ledge which gives him an advantage 
over the general merchant or private 
buyer or seller. As well as ordinary 
commercial Bs., there are stock- 
brokers {see Stock Exciianok) ; in- 
surance-brokers, who in genei'al effect 
marine insurance policies ; bill- 
brokers, who buy and sell bills of 
exchange and promissory notes, 
making a profit on the difference 
between the discount at which they 
have bought or sold the note and 
the interest at w^hich they have 
borrowed to effect the deal (m which 
kind of transaction they act not as 
agents but as principals, and are not 
therefore ‘bill brokers’ in the older 
sense of that term, which meant 
agents who, for a coniinission, dis- 
counted bills in London on behalf of 
country bankers), and pawn-brokers 
iq.v.), whose business is of a different 
nature. Consult Poley and Gould, 
The History, Law, and Practice of the 
Stock Bxchange (1926). 

Brokerage, the fee or commission 
given by a * principal ’ to a broker or 
mercantile agent as payment for a 
bargain concluded by him. 

Bromai (CBrsCOH), a yellow oily 
liquid formed by the action of dry 
bromine on alcohol. It boils at 172° 
and unites with water to form a solid 
hydrate, melting at 43°. It is decom- 
posed by alkalis into formic acid and 
bromoform. The hydrate is used in 
medicine as a hypnotic, i,e, to produce 
sleep, in doses up to five grains, but 
its use is usually accompanied by 
gastric disturbances. In laiger doses 
it has a dangerous poisonous action 
upon the heart. 

Bromberg, tn. in Poland, on the 
Brahe, 69 m. N.E. of Posen. The B. 
Canal, which connects the Vistula 
with the Oder and the Elbe, by join- 
ing the rivs. Netze and Brahe, has 
opened up the trade very considerably. 
There are important industries, 
including saw mills, tanneries, distil- 
leries and breweries and a trade in 
timber and corn. Pop. 88,000. 

Brome, Alexander (1620-66), poet, 
was an attorney by profession. Be- 
sides publishing a vol, of Songs and 
other Poenis, in which he freely satir- 
ised the Rump Parliament, ho tried 
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his hand, as was the fashion, at dilute sulphuric acid in barium bro- 
eiegies, epigrams, translations, etc. mate ; or by adding bromine to a 
As a wit he had a fair reputation. strong solution of silver bromate. The 

Brome, Richard (d. 1652), an Eng. acid is known only in its aqueous 
dramatist. Little is known of his solution, forms salts called bromates, 
early life. It is certain, however, that and decomposes at 100® C. into water, 
he acted as a servant to Ben J onson, oxvgen, and bromine, 
from whom he acquired much of that Bromide of Potassium (KBr), a 
writer’s style and ability. The rela- colourless or white crj’^stalline solid 
tions of master and servant seem to prepared by the action of bromine on 
have changed to the warmer ties of potassium hydrate. It is much used 
iriendsMp, for Jonson himself referred in medicine for nervous diseases such 
to him in his lines ‘ To my faithful as epilepsy, delirium tremens, hys- 
servant and most loving friend.’ B. teria, sleeplessness, as well as other 
wrote for the Globe and Blackfriars conditions where it is desirable to 
theatres, and for the Cockpit in Drury depress the nervous system, as in 
Lane. His plays include The Northei'n diseases of the skin, throat, and 
Lassie (1632) ; Live Neio Playes (c. larynx, fibroid tumours, etc. Its ex- 
1652) — ^these included ‘ The Madd cessive use leads to a condition called 
Couple well Matcht,’ ‘ Novella,’ ‘Court bromism, or brominism, characterised 
Begger,’ ‘ City Witt,’ and ‘ The by skin eruptions, gro'^ng muscular 
Damoiselle.’ His particular success and sexual weakness, mental dulness 
was achieved in comedy. and feebleness, leading to extreme 

Brome-Grass is the name of various depression and melancholia. The 
species of true grasses belonging to term ‘ bromide ’ is often used of an 
the genus Bromus, occurring in individual Tvho has recourse to EBr 
temperate climates. Sev. species are to allay nervous excitability. Though 
common annuals in Britain, but they undoubtedly of great value as a 
are of no value to the farmer. B. medicine, its indiscriminate use has 
seealinus grows in fields, B, racemosus led to an unhealthy state of mind m 
m meadows, B. steinlis and B, mollis some sections of society. In photo- 
in hedgerows. Some species of gi*aphy bromide of potassium is used 
Bra chy podium are called false brome- as a restrainer. 

grass. Bromine (symbol Br, atomic weight 

Bromeliaoess is a monoootyledonous 79*96), an element, was discovered by 
order of tropical plants, containing Balard of IMontpellier in 1826 in the 
about 400 species which are of little mother-liquor obtained after the 
value to man. An exception must, crystallisation of salt from concen- 
however, be made in the case of the tratod sea-water, and has since been 
species Ananas sativa, which is the foimd to exist in all sea -water to the 
pine-apple. The leaves of these extent of one grain to the gallon, and 
herbaceous plants are usually borne in most mineral waters and salt 
as a fleshy rosette which fit in together springs. It derives its name from 
to form a funnel-shaped receptacle. Gk. bromos, signifying stench, in 
The inflorescence has brightly- allusion to its unpleasant smell. B. 
coloured bracts, and the fruit is either Is at ordinary temperature a volatile, 
a berry or a capsule. The flowers are heavy, mobile liquid of a reddish- 
usually hermaphrodite and regular, brown colour, giving ofi reddish- 
with a perianth in two whorls of brown vapour and boiling at 59® C. 
three, sepaloid and petal oid, six The vapour when inhaled dilute re- 
stamens, and three united carpels sembles chlorine in smell and in 
with numerous ovules. attaeldng the throat and nose, but in 

Bromfield, Louis, one of the leading addition it has a very harmful eflect 
young novelists of the U.S.A., b. in on the eyes. The liquid is very 
Mansfield, Ohio. During the Great poisonous and produces burns on the 
War he served with an American skin. It is soluble in water, the soln- 
ambnlance attached to the Er. army tion being knowm as ‘ bromine-water, 
from 1917 to 1919, receiving the which has a slight bleaching action, 
Croix de Guerre. He won immediate and is used in analytical chemistry 
notice with his first hook. The Green for oxidation purposes. The presence 
Bay Tree, in 1924- His second of B. can be detected by passing 
volume. Early Autumn, won the chlorine through the solution, when 
Pulitzer prize of one thousand dollars B. is liberated, am3^*WBefirtBe^»!^^oIved 
for the best piece of American fiction out by ether, ^^^mns stamiry^^w. 
in 1926. The Strange Case of Miss B. is one 
Annie Spragg, published in 1928, has called ‘ 
consolidated his position as a writer ducers) wnr^Htp^the 
of note. their soimim wts to sodium chTpriJ^ 

Bromic Acid (HBrO^), a monobasic The are fluorine (P 

acid formed by passing chlorine into chlorine. (Br ^5*45), B. (Br 79-y072 
bromine -water ; or by the action of /t I2a*a5i, AHherr 
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very similar in properties, and 
show a gradation of properties corre- 
sponding to the gradation of atonodc 
weights. They are monovalent, and 
■severally displace one another thus ; 
B. displaces iodine, chlorine dis- 
places B., and fluorine displaces 
fihlorine. The properties of B. are 
intermediate between those of chlorine 
and iodine. Thus at ordinary tem- 
peratures chlorine is a gas, B. a 
liquid, and iodine a solid. Chlorine 
and hydrogen unite slowly in day- 
light, but violently in direct sunlight, 
hydrogen and B. need to be heated 
to unite, while hj’drogen and iodine 
require still stronger heating. The 
chief source of B. is the crude carnal - 
iite in the saline deposits of Stassfurt 
in Prussian Saxon 3 ^ and of the U.S.A. 
This substance contains B. combined 
with magnesium, the magnesium 
bromide forming 1 per cent, of 
the magnesium chloride in the 
crude deposit. The B. is liberated 
from the bromide by chlorine, which 
Is separatelj^ generated. The hot 
mother-liquor flows down a tower 
filled vuth earthenware balls, and 
meets an up -current of chlorine. B. 
ss liberated, and the vapour passes up 
out of the top of the tower into a 
worm, where it is condensed. The 
condensed vapour as it leaves the 
worm IS collected in a bottle, while 
an 3 " uncondensed vapour passes into 
a tube of moist iron filings, where it 
forms iron compounds and none is 
ivasted. Electrob^tio methods are 
now becoming common for B. pro- 
duction, as it is found that on the 
^Iectrol 3 "Sis of the mother-liquor all 
B. comes off before any of the chlorine. 
By passing hy^drogen and B. through 
a hot platinum tube, hydrobronuc 
acid (HBr) is produced, also by the 
action of B. on slightly moistened red 
phosphorus. It is a colourless, pun- 
gent-smelling gas which, when dis- 
solved in water, forms a liquid 
strongly resembling aqueous hydro- 
chloric acid. It reacts with metallic 
oxides, h 3 "droxides, and carbonates to 
form bromides, salts which are widely 
used in photography, especially the 
bromide of silver. 

Bromley : (1) A mun. and parlia- 
mentary bor. in Kent, 10 m. from 
London, on the Ravenshourne. There 
is a fine Gothic church, containing the 
monuments of several of the Bishops 
of Rochester. Bromley College pro- 
vides endowed homes for forty clergy- 
men's widows. Pop. 35,050. (2) A 

district near Bow, E. London. 

Bromley, William (1769-1842), line 
engraver, became, in 1819, associate 
engraver of the Royal Academy. Be- 
sides being a constant exhibitor at 
the Royal Academy, he spent many 
years engraving the Elgin marbles. 


after G. Corbould's drawings. Some 
of his better known works are ‘ Death 
of Nelson,' after A. Davis ; * Duke of 
Wellington,' after Sir Thomas Law- 
rence ; and ‘ Woman taken an 
Adultery ' (Rubens). 

Bromoform, or Tribromomethane 
(CHBrs), the bromine analogue is a 
clear heavy liquid fsp. gr. 2 77), turn- 
ing red on standing, owing to forma- 
tion of bromine. It was discovered 
by Lowig m 1832, but its true nature 
was discovered hy Dumas. It is pro- 
duced by adding bromine to alcohol 
or to an alcoholic solution of caustic 
potash. It is decomposed on boiling 
with caustic potash, and produces 
potassium bromide and potassium 
formate. It smells and tastes like 
chloroform, and reason of its 

weight it is used in separating pro- 
cesses in mineralogy. 

Brompton, a W. dist. of Lon- 
don, England. It is in the S.E. ot the 
borough ot Kensington. Here are the 
B. Oratory, an important Catholic 
Church, and a consumption and 
cancer hospital. 

Bromsebro, a vil. in Sweden, 29 m. 
S. of Kalmar, near the mouth of the 
Bromse. It is celebrated for the 
treaties signed here between Den- 
mark and Sweden in 15 il and 1645. 

Bromsgrove, a market tn. of 
Worcestershire, 12 m. K.N.E. of 
Worcester, and 13 m. S.W. of 
Birmingham. The tn., which is 
situated in a pleasant, well-wooded 
country, has an Eduard VI. grammar 
school, and a fine church m the 
Decorated Eng. style. Wrought nail- 
making and other minor industries 
are carried on. Pop. 9450. 

Bromus, see Bbome- Grass. 

Bromwich, West, see WEST Brom- 
wich. 

Bromyard, a small market tn. in 
Herefordshire, 10> m. E.S.E. of 
Leominster. Pop.“ urban dist. 1573 ; 
eoc. dist. 2625. 

Bronchi and Bronchitis. The 
trachea or windpipe divides into two 
main branches, which are ringed with 
gristle in the same manner as the 
trachea itself. These main branches 
lead to the Inngs, but are themselves 
split up into a large number of 
smaller branches which at the surface 
of the lung have only capillary 
dimensions. The two main tubes are 
called the ‘bronchi,* but this name is 
often applied to all the tubes of the 
system, which are also called ‘ bron- 
chial tubes.' The right bronchus lies 
in a more horizontal position than the 
left, and since the right lung is larger 
than the left thei’e is a corresponding 
difference in the calibre of the respec- 
tive tubes. The bronchi are lined 
with mucous membrane, which is a 
continuation of that lining the trachea. 
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larynx, epiglottis, and nostrils. The 
inflammation of this membrane in 
the bronchial tubes is knomi as 
‘ bronchitis,’ and increases in serious- 
ness as it passes from the wider tubes 
to the narrower ones. There are three 
types of bronchitis which may be 
treated separately, viz. (1) Acute 
Bronchitis, (2) Capillary Bronchitis, 
(3) Chronic Bronchitis. 


A 




A, a bronchial tube, (a) opening into 
two collections of air-sacs ; B, the 
arrangement of the blood-vessels 
which lie underneath the epithelial 
limng (not shown) of two air-sacs. 

Acute Bronchitis is a common 
disease in this country, and is usually 
obtained by exposure to cold or sud- 
den change from warm to cold tem- 
perature. A moist cold is the more 
likely to produce it, and it flourishes 
on a damp soil. At the start its 
appearance is the same as that of an 
ordinary cold, but the symptoms soon 
point to something of a more serious 
nature. These are feverishness, tight- 
ness of the chest, and short wheezy 
breathing. There is a constant cough, 
and at first a scanty and frothy 
expectoration with headache and 
feeling of weakness. The expectora- 
tion afterwards becomes less viscid 
and more copious, after which the 
patient’s condition may be expected 
to improve. At the beginning of the 
attack, by placing an ear or the 
stethoscope to the chest, a roaring 
noise will be heard, due to the passage 
of the air through the swollen tubes 
lined with thick mucus ; hut later 
on this noise will be replaced by a 
bubbling, showing that the expec- 
torant is more copious and hquid. A 
whistling noise in the tubes is a serious 
symptom, as it indicates that the in- 
flammation has reached the smaller 
tubes, when the danger of restricted 
respiration is increased. Expectora- 
tion should be encouraged as tending 
to the relief of the patient, and may 
be made easier by moistening the air 
of the room by means of bronchitis 
kettles. 

Capillary bronchitis is a particu- 
aiiy dangerous form of the above. 
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and is the cause of death to many 
Tory young children. In it the verj' 
smallest tubes are inflamed, and the 
breathing being stopped, suffocation 
occurs. It can be distinguished by 
the bluish appearance of the child 
and its manner of strugglmg for 
breath- 

Chronic bronchitis is a condition 
very often found in old people. It 
consists in the regular recurrence of 
bronchitis, accompanied by a hacking 
cough but no feverishness, in the 
autumn, and its continuance through- 
out the winter, very often persisting 
throughout the whole year. An attack 
of acute bronchitis is very liable to 
increase the susceptibility of the 
sufferer, so that great care should, be 
taken in all cases in order that it 
may not degenerate into the chronic 
variety. Chronic bronchitis leads to 
I an alteration in the structure of the 
1 lung, producing a breaking down of 
the air tubes, and hence a breathless- 
ness more or less alwa^^s present. The 
mucous membrane of the tubes be- 
comes thickened and often ulcerated, 
and there is a copious feetid expec- 
toration. 

Bronchitis may be caused by other 
means than the catching of a chill. 
Thus millers, grain shovellers, and all 
engaged in dusty occupations have 
been found to be more subject to the 
disease than others. It has been 
found that this is caused by the irrita- 
tion due to the passage ot dust (par- 
ticularly vegetable dust) into the 
bronchi and the lungs. Then again 
bronchitis may accompany constitu- 
tional weakness such as gout or 
syphilis, or accompany an attack of 
typhoid fever or measles. All forms 
of the disease are dangerous in that 
they are likely to spread, and medical 
attention should always be obtained. 
The treatment will depend on the 
nature and extent of the ailment and 
on the state of the patient, and no 
special remedies can he given without 
knowing the circumstances of the 
case. It is important that the patient 
should be well nourished and kept in 
a room of warm and equable tem- 
perature. 

Bronchocele, sec Goitre- 

Brondsted, Peter Oluf (1781—1842), 
a Dan. scholar and archaeologist, 
who travelled in Italy and Greece, 
where his excavations and explora- 
tions were the means of assisting 
antiquarian study. On his return in 
1813 he was appointed to a professor- 
ship in the university of Copenhagen. 
He published a work entitled Travels 
and Researches in Greece, in both 
Ger. and Pr., and also wrote a 
number of valuable archaeological 

Brongniart, Alexandre (1770—1847), 
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eminent Fr. ohemlstand mineralogist, Anne (1820), at Thornton, near Brad- 
was 5. at Paris, the son of an archi- ford. In 1S21 the family removed to 
tect. In 1797 he was appointed pro- Haworth, in Yorkshire, to the living 
fessor of natural history at the of which Mr. B. had been presented 
College des Qnatre Nations, Three In this lonely place, on the border of 
years later he became director of the the bleak Yorkshire moors, the cnii- 
porceiam factory at Sevres, which dren spent their youth. 1 heir father 
under his manageinent became known was naturally of an austere clisp op- 
far and wide for its work. While re- tion, and this was intensified by the 
tainmg this post till the end of Ms death of the mother in 1S21. Hence- 
lif e, he hy no means abandoned forward he spent most of ms time 
purely scientific studies, and he sue- in his own room, and allowed the 
ceeded Hauy as professor of miner- household management to he in the 
alogy in the Museum of Natural hands of his eldest child, a girl of 
History. It was he who proposed eight. This loneliness encouraged the 
the division of reptiles into the four children in imagining storiep and so 
classes of Saurians, Batrachians, we find them all interested m the 
Chelonians, and Ophidians. Among production of a juvenile rnagaziim, 
his most notable works were his Charlotte being specially versf^ile. 
Traitd des Arts Cemmiques, and the In 1824 , the girls were sent to a school 
Description Qeologique et Mineralo- for the daughters oi clergymen, 
aique des Environs de Paris, in which recently opened at Cowan’s Bridge, 
he collaborated with Cuvier. He Miss B. has described it as Bowood in 
d, in Pans on October 7. Jane Eyre, and herself declared that 

Broni, a tn. of Bombardy, Italy, her account was in no respect ex- 
10 m- S,E. of Pavia. It has mineral aggerated. There was no attempt to 
springs, and near the tn. is the castle provide wholesome food for their 
of Broni. Pop. 6640. bodies or suitable training for their 

Bronkhorst, or Bronkers Spruit, a minds. The Bs. suffered intensely, 
streamlet in the Transvaal, 40 m. and in 1825 the two eldest girls wore 
from Pretoria. Scene of a treacherous removed. Their constitutional weak - 
Boer ambush in the S. African War, ness had made them easy victims to 
1880. A British detachment was shot the Spartan r6gime of the school, and 
down before war had been declared. both diedsoonaftertheirreturn home. 

Bronn, Heinrich Georg (1800—62), The younger girls left the school in 
Ger. geologist, was b- at Ziegel- the autumn of the same year, and on 
hausen, near Heidelberg. He devoted Charlotte in turn devolved the duty 
himself largely to palaeontological of superintending the home and the 
studies, and his Index Palceonto- younger children. She stayed at 
logicus contains a record of fossils Haworth until 1831, and then went 
that has proved of great service to to a school at Roehead, where she 
palaeontologists. He pub. other im- later became a teacher, and spent 
portant works, was successively pro- some of the happiest years of her life, 
fessor of physics and lecturer on Again we have references to this 
zoology at Heidelberg University, period in Jane Eyre. Some of the 
and d, at Heidelberg. acquaintances made now became her 

Bronte, a tn. of Sicily, in the prov. of life-long friends. In 1835, however, 
Oatania,fromthecap, of whichitisdis- her health gave way, and she had to 
tant33 m. N.W. by rail. It is situated resign her post. An aunt suggested 
on the W. slopes of Mt. Etna. The that the sisters might attempt a small 
dist. produces wine, and has some private school, since CJharlotte found 
trade in oil and silk, in addition to that the position of governess in a 
manufs. of woollen cloths and paper, private house was quite unsuited to 
Bord Nelson was created Duke of her. It was impossible to contemplate 
B. in 1799 by Ferdinand lY. of this without having some knowledge 
Naples, Pop. 20,280. of Fr., and so from 18 42 to 1844 Emily 

Bronte, Charlotte, Emily, and Anne, and Charlotte resided in Brussels, 
nj^shsts and poetesses, were three The period seems to have had little 
gifted members of a singularly un- effect on the younger sister, as far as 
fOTtnnate family. Of the three, hersubsequent literary work was con - 
Charlotte was undoubtedly the most cemed, but Charlotte studied not only 
hnlliant, and her work gained her a the language, but the people, to be 
place amo33g the leading novelists of reproduced afterwards in living 
her tim^ Their father, the Rev. characters in Villette. In 1845, the 
PatnekB., was Irish ; their mother, three sisters discovered each other’s 
Mana Branwell, a native of Cornwall, talent for literature, and in the next 
The two eldest children of the mar- year they issued a volume of poems, 
na^, Maria and Elizabeth, were h, by * Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell,’ 
at Hartshead m Y’orkshire ; the rest, each one keeping her own initials. 
Charlotte (5. April 21, 1S16), Patrick The little book was almost ignored, 
Branwell (1817), Emily (1818), and though what notices it did receive 
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were not tinMnd- There is little real 
genius in it, with the exception of one 
or two pieces by ‘ Ellis Bell.’ The 
young writers, however, were not 
discouraged, but forth-with each pro- 
ceeded to write a novel. Charlotte’s 
was The Professor ; Emily’s, Wutker- 
%ng Heights; Anne’s, Agnes Grey. 
The work of the two younger sisters 
was accepted ; Charlotte’s was re- 
jected on the ground that the plot 
was too slight, but favourable con- 
sideration was promised to a longer 
novel. Nothing daunted, she began 
Jane Pyre, which was accepted by 
Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co. in 1847. 
The success of the book was extra- 
ordinary. Miss B. had not cared for 
it, since its sensational plot w^as, she 



thought, unsuited to her powers. 
But the unusual characterisation, the 
masculmo force of expression, and 
the powerful use of dramatic situa- 
tions, took the reading world by 
storm. The name and personality of 
* CuiTerBeU ’ were eagerly canvassed ; 
but it was not until the publication 
of her second book, Shirley, that the 
secret was revealed. In Jane Pyre, 
and later in Vxllette, she had made a 
more or less faithful autobiographical 
study . In Shirley (1849) she attempted 
to portray the character of her sister 
Emily. It abounds in humour, and 
is a delightful story* but it is said that 
she was deeply wounded by the re- 
views passed upon it. In the year 
between Jane Pyre and Shirley she 
had been passing through the most 
tragic period of her life. For years 


the only brother, Branwell B., had 
been a trial to his sisters. He was 
certainly not as gifted as they, and 
it has been said in his defence that 
the austerity of the Yorkshire parson- 
age and the melancholic tendencies 
of his sisters were enough to excuse 
him much. Certain it is that w^hen 
Charlotte returned from Brussels she 
found him a hopeless slave to the 
drink habit, and the succeeding years, 
to his death in Sept. 1S4S marked 
only a decline in his manhood. In 
Dec. of the same year, the brilliant 
but morbid genius Emily followed, 
and in 1849 the gentle Anne. Charlotte 
alone was left of the "whole family. 
The fame which had disclosed her 
name in 1849 brought her many 
friends, and gave her thepasspoxt to 
the best literary society of London, 
but her retiring nature led her to pre- 
fer life in the north country . In 1 S 53 
appeared Villette, her most charming 
story, showing her excellences and 
defects more plainly than either of 
the others. It is a better study of 
herself than Jane Byre, and its ctuiet, 
delightful humour is more evident. 

‘ Monsieur Paul Emmanuel ’ is hei’ host 
creation, while her description of her 
school-teaching experiences is marked 
by shrewd characterisation. The 
chief fault of the book is in the plot, 
if, indeed, there can he any plot in a 
story whose interest centres chiefly 
in persons and not in action. The 
attention of the reader is taken by 
one set of characters only to be drawn 
off by interest m the fortunes of 
another- W e are first of all engrossed 
by Lucy and Dr. John; then by 
M. Paul and his connection ; again 
by the worthless beauty of the school ; 
then by Miss Home and her fortunes. 
The only continuity is gained by the 
association of Lucy with all of these, 
but the book does not lose in interest : 
rather, we feel the keen pleasure of 
making new acquaintances con- 
tinually. Villette was Miss B.’s 
favourite book, though it was not 
her greatest. It lacks the fire of 
enthusiasm, the daring of plot, the 
dramatic intensity of Jane Pyre, but 
its native kindliness and gentler 
treatment make it in some ways 
a more pleasant hook. In 1854 
Charlotte married Mr. NichoUs, the 
curate at Haworth. He proved a 
kind partner, although he was opposed 
to the continuation of her literary 
work. She seems to have spent the 
last year of her life very happily, and 
d. on March 31, 1855. The usual 
comparison with Miss Austin is almost 
inevitable in connection with INIisa 
B.’s work, since there is so evident a 
similarity between . Both were careful 
artists in words, and both were more 
at home with everyday types of 
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humanity than with wild adventure. 
Both were rather portrait-painters 
than makers of plots. On the other 
hand. Miss Austin is far more a 
novelist ot the tea-table than Miss 
B. The latter had far more dramatic 
power and more vigour ; her work 
was, in a word, more ambitious than 
that of the earlier writer. Miss Austin 
wisely confined herself to the parlonr 
and parlour topics; Miss B., if she 
did not ran^e much farther afield, 
yet shows a power of dramatic 
suggrestion which is quite unlike any- 
thing: in Pride and Prejudice or its 
companions- Emily B."s genius was 
of a more gioomy nature than that of 
her sister. IFuthering Heights is an 
es:traordinar 3 ^ piece of work, one 
which fascinates by its strange wild- 
ness of treatment. Her characters 
may’ be unreal and strained, but the 
spirit of the bleak moor has seldom 
been better expressed Her poetrj’, 
apart from her celebrated Last Lines 
and The Old Stoic, gives little indica- 
tion that she was one of the band 
who ^ sing because the^’ must ’ Anne, 
the youngest, was the gentlest and 
least intelleetuaL I-Ier two novels, 
Agnes Greg and T7ie Tenant of TVtld^ 
fell Hall, are far w'eaker in treatment 
and texture than any of her sisters’ 
work, her poetrj’, also, being below 
the average of that of Emily B See 
the Temple Edition of the Brontes. 

Bronx, The, formerlv a dist. in 
Westchester co , New York ; since 
189S northernmost of five bors. of 
New Y ork city. Bounded by Harlem, 
Hudson, and East rivs, and Westches- 
ter CO . Area nearly 40sq.m. Contains 
B. Park, with its fine zoological and 
botanical gardens. Pop. 1,265,258. 

Bronze, one of the earliest known ! 
alloys, formed of copper and tin m 
varying proportions, and often con- 
taining small quantities of lead, zinc, 
manganese, iron, and silicon It is 
harder, more fusible, and less malle- 
able than copper. The principal 
varieties are gun-metal, containing 16 
of Cu to 1 of Sn with a little zmc ; I 
bell-metal, 3 to 5 of copper with 1 of 
tin ; speculum metal, 2 to 2^ of copper 
to 1 of tin ; statuary -bronze, of which 
a representative composition is cop- 
per 78-5 per cent., tin 2-9 per cent., 
zinc 17-2 per cent., lead 1-4 per 
cent. British B. coins are copper 95 
per cent., tin 4 per cent., and zinc 
1 per cent. B. is also used in machi- 
nery bearings and for pump -plungers, 
etc. Phosphor-bronze is gun -metal to 
which a slight trace of phosphorus is 
added. 

Bronze Age. This name is usually 
applied by archaeologists to that 
period in the history ot mankind 
when the metal predominantly used 
in the production of weapons and 
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general utensils was bronze. It is 
usually held to have como between 
the Stone Age and the Iron Age, but 
these ages are generally admitted 
now to have overlapped. The age 
itself cannot be said to denote any 
chronological period in the history of 
civilisation, to one race the age came 
earlier than to another, and until 
quite recently the Mexicans and 
Peruvians were still in the B. A. It 
can only be regarded as a distinct 
period in the culture of the human 
race. On the other hand, there are 
many archasologists who deny the 
existence of a definite period of the 
B. A., and there is a good deal to be 
said on their side Admitting, how- 
ever, that the Stone, Bronze, and 
Iron Ages overlapped, the argument 
that no distinct B. A. existed must 
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fail to the ground, since the ' mixed 
finds ’ can be accounted for in this 
way. But, on the other hand, an 
argument for which much can be said 
is that which denies the existence of 
a distinct B. A. because of the 
scarcity of tin in many places where 
' bronze finds ’ have been made, and 
points out that no copper implements 
have been found. The upholders of 
this argument consider that it is pre- 
posterous to jump from a Stone to a 
Bronze Ago without an intermediate 
Copper Age. This argument is usually 
met with the reply that bronze was 
introduced into various countries 
fi-om outside and from one of the 
older civilisations. The immediate 
advantage of a mixture of copper and 
tin over copper by itself would im- 
mediately be seen. It is, however, also 
mteresting to notice that the weapons 
of the B . A- have a distinct likeness to 
weapons of the East, and this goes far 
to verify the theory that the manuf. 
of bronze was brought from the out- 
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side. The chief characteristics of the 
period are, first, that in size and design 
the weapons of the B. A. differ almost 
entirely from those of the earlier 
Stone Age or the later Iron Age. The 
method of ornamenting the bronze is 
also characteristic of the age, consist- 
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ing principally of concentric circles 
and spirals. The ago was an age of 
cremation, and differed also in that 
respect from the Stone Age, during 
which burial had been the general 
rule. The pottery of the period is 
handmade and usually ornamented. 
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the decorations being impressed on 
the pottery before it was fired. The 
most common bronze implements of 
the period are swords, daggers, awls, 
hammers, and arrowheads. Boohs : 
Lord Avebury, Prehistoric Times, 
1900 ; Evans, Bronze Implements of 
Britain, ISSl; Voretzch, Chinese 
Bronzes (Berlin), 1924 : Stephenson, 
A List of Monumental Bronies in the 
British Isles, 1926 : Rostovizeff, In- 
laid Bronzes of the Han Dijnasiij 
(Brussels), 1927. 

Bronze-wing is a name applied to 
many Australian species of the 
pigeon family, Columbidas, Fhaps 
chalcoptera is the common B., P, 
elegans, brush B., and Ocyphaps 
lophoies, crested bronze-wmg. 

Bronzing, a name given to various 
processes bv ^vhich a bronze-like or 
other metallic siuTace is given to 
objects of metal, plaster or wood. 
Plaster figures are made to have an 
appearance of old bronze by first 
painting green with paint mixed vnth 
shellac and then painting over with 
bronze powder, especially the more 
prominent parts This bronze pow^dei’ 
consists of finely divided brass, copper, 
aluminium, or other metal to which a 
particular depth of shade has been 
given by oxidation. New metal 
articles are made to have the green 
appearance so admired in bronze 
antiques by brushing over with a 
solution of sal-ammoniac and salt of 
sorrel boiled in vinegar. Again, metal 
articles can be made almost anv 
colour by immeisions m suitable* 
solutions such as platimc chloride. 
In printing, the design is printed with 
shellac instead of ink and the sheet 
treated with bronze powder, any 
surplus being brushed off carefully. 

Bronzino, Angelo (1502—72), ao 
Italian painter and a pupil of Jacopo 
da Pontormo. His work is chiefly 
portraiture, and recognised as better 
than that of his contemporai’ies. His 
best known painting is ‘ The Descent 
of Christ into Hell,’ in the Uffizl 
Gallery, Florence, while there are also 
examples of his work in the National 
Gallery, London. 

Bronzite, a crystalline mineral with 
a lustre giving it a resemblance to 
bronze. It is classed as a pyroxene of 
the rhombic section and is sinodlar in 
composition to enstatite (which i« 
magnesium silicate), but in addition 
contains 5 to 14 per cent, of prot- 
oxide of iron. It is the sixth and 
most infusible mineral on Von KobeFs 
scale of fusibility, bemg fusible only 
in very small flakes before the blow- 
pipe. It is very slightly pleoehroic and 
IS foliated. Its presence is fairly 
common in igneous rocks. 

Brooch, an ornamental dress- 
fastening, usually consisting of a disc 
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or a semicxrole, with a fastening of 
the safety-pin type attached to it. 
Bs. are of great antiquity, and were 
once worn hy men as well as by 
women. The earliest Bs. were of 
bronze, and were often crude repre- 
sentations of animals. The early Bs. 
of Scotland and Ireland were of the 
ring shape, and often displayed rich 
ornamentation and fine workmanship. 
Several admirable examples are pre- 
served among the Highland families 
of Scotland, while one of the best 
Irish examples of these old Celtic Bs. 
is the Tara B. which is to be found 
in the museum of the Royal Irish 
Academy, Dublin. Early Bs. have 
also been found in Scandinavia and 
parts of the S, of Europe, where 
they seem to have originated . 

Brooke, Henry (1706— S3), an Irish 
writer. He was the son of a rector of 
Killinkere, Cavan. He was educated 
at Trinity College, Dublin, which he 
entered in 1720, In 1735 he pub. a 
six-volumed poem called Universal 
Beauty. In 1739 he produced a 
tragedy, Gustavus Vasa, which though 
rehearsed was never performed, for 
one of the characters, Ti'ollio, was 
taken to represent Sir Robert Wal- 
pole. The play was of a strong 
patriotic atmosphere. During the 
‘ Forty-five ’ he received as a reward 
from the gov. the position of barrack- 
master at Mullingar, for his attitude 
towards the Jacobites. His novel 
A Bool ofQualitij is his most popular 
work. John Wesley and Charles 
Kingsley thought highly of it. He 
died at Dublin seriously affected by 
his wife’s death. 

Brooke, Dord, see Greville. 

Brooke, Sir James (1803—68), Rajah 
of Sarawak, was h. at Coombe 
Grove, near Bath, on April 29, his 
father being in the service of the E. 
India Company . After being educated 
at JSTorwich, he entered the Bast India 
army in 1819, and, after being seri- 
ously wounded in the Burmese War, 
he finally quitted the service in 1830. 
While travelling in the East he con- 
ceived the idea of putting down the 
plague of piracy in the beautiful 
islands of the E. Archipelago and 
bringing the blessings of civilisation 
to the inhah- Needless to say, no 
one but a very remarkable man, 
and one filled with the spirit of ad- 
venture, would have ever thought 
seriously of carrying out such a pro- 
ject, hut B. tried and succeeded. 
Inheriting £30,000 on his father’s 
death in 1835, he equipped a yacht, 
carefully trained his crew, and, after 
preliminary cruises, sailed in Oct. 
1838 for Sarawak, on the N.W. coast 
of Borneo. On arrival he found some 
of the native tribes in revolt against 
the Sultan of Borneo. He assisted in 


putting down the rebellion, and was 
rewarded with the title of Ra^ah of 
Sarawak. He immediately set to work 
to reform the prov., and his excellent 
gov. soon brought civilisation and 
prosperity in its train. He pursued 
vigorous methods against the pirates, 
and the rigour of his crusade brought 
him into trouble with the British 
House of Commons, and he was 
charged with receiving * head-money ’ 
for the pirates that were slain, but 
after inquiry he was exonerated. He 
was appointed governor of Dabuan 
when that is. was purchased by 
the British gov. He received the 
honorary degree of D.O.L. from 
Oxford, and was created Iv.C.B. in 
ISIS. He died on J uno 1 1 at Barrator 
m Devonshire, an estate w^hich had 
been purchased for him hy public 
subscription. 

Brooke, Rupert (1887—1915), Eng. 
poet, was b. Aug. 3, 1887, at Rugby, 
where his father. Win. Parker B., was 
a housemaster- B. attended Rugby 
School, and went to King’s Coll., 
Cambridge, in 1906. Cambridge boiled 
him; but ho assisted the Marlowe 
dramatic group, acquired a * William- 
Morris sort ’ of Socialism, and took 
2nd classical tripos in 1909. He 
lived at Old Vicarage, Qrantchoster — 
a place celebrated in his poem * Grant- 
chester.' Early in 1911 he visited 
Germany and Italy ; his first vol. of 
poems was pub. m Dec. In that 
year unremitting literary work in 
London resulted in a nervous break- 
down. During 1912-13 ho moved in 
distinguished literary circles in Lon- 
don. After being made a Fellow of 
King’s, March 8, 1913, he visited 
U.S.A,, Canada, Hawaii, Fiji, and 
New Zealand ; returning to England 
just before the outbreak of \va,r 
With a commission m the Naval 
Div., he was at the defence of 
Antwerp, Oct. 1914 ; and, after 
wintering at Blandford with the Div., 
accompanied it on its voyage to the 
Dardanelles. He was sunsiruck ; 
and, developing blood-poisoning, was 
put ashore on the island of Skyros 
in the .Egean, where he d. April 23, 
1915. 

Besides his poems (collected 1918), 
B. wrote : John Webster and the 
Elizabethan Drama (pub. 1916) ; and 
Lithuania, a one -act drama (pub 
1922), His best-known poem is 
Sonnet V. of the 3 911 hatch ; but it 
does not exhibit his habitual pecxili- 
arity of mingling humour with beauty. 
He retailed one of Julian GrenfeU’s 
soldier-stories with the remark : * It 
seems to me to express perfectly 
that insularity and cheerful atheism 
which are the chief characteristics 
of my race.’ A good sketch of his 
winning personality will be found in 
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the collected essays of Mr. John | the scene of a commimistic experi- 
Drinkwater. ment, inspired by the transcenden- 


Brooke, Stopford Augustus (1832— 
1916), was b, at Letterkemiy in 
Donegal, Ireland, and was educated 
at Trinity College, Dublin . There he 
carried ofi the prize for divinity and 
also for Eng verse. He was ordained 
in 1857 and speedily received prefer- 
ment. After holding various bene- 
fices in London, he was in 1863 
appointed chaplain to the Princess 
Hoyal at Berlin. After his return 
he became minister at St. James’s 
Chapel, York Street; a position he 
held until 1875, when he was 
appointed chaplain to Queen Victoria. 
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He seceded from the Church of 
England in 1880, and was until 
1891 Unitarian minister at Bedford 
Chapel, He made his mark quickly 
as one of the most prominent of Eng. 
men of letters . His chief publications 
are ; Xi/e and Letters of the late 
Robertson, 1865 ; Freedovi in the 
Church of England, 1871 ; Theology 
in English Poets, 1874 ; a Primer of 
English Literature, 1876 ; Riquet of 
the Tuft ; a Love Drama, 1880 ; Spirit 
of Christian Life, 1881 ; History of 
Early English Literature, 1892 ; His- 
tory of English Literature, 1894 ; Study 
of Tennyson, 1894 ; Life and Writings 
of Milton, 1898; Poetry of Robert 
Browning, 1902 ; L'ai Plays of Shake- 
speare, 1905 ; Studies in Poetry, 1907 ; 
Pour Poets, 1908. Late in life he 
took tip painting, and succeeded 
remarkably. 

Brook Farm, in Massachusetts, 
8 m, S.W. of Boston, became in 1840 


talism of the time. The attempt was 
orgamscd by George Ripley, who 
gathered around him a number of 
highly -educated men and women to 
carry into practice the ideal of * a 
more natural union between intel- 
lectual and manual labour.’ Haw- 
thorne resided on the farm for some 
time, and it was visited by Emerson 
and other well-known men of the day. 
The attempt ended in failure, and 
was abandoned in 1847 . 

Brookfield, a tn. in Linn co,, Mis- 
souri, U.S.A. Pop. 6428. 

Brookings Institution, Washington, 
was formed in 1027 by the union of 
two institutes for economies and 
gov. research with the Robert 
bookings School of Economics. 
Political economy and social science 
are the main objects of study at the 
B. I., which is a research centre for 
graduate students and also for 
foreign students who come to 
Washington to avail themselves of 
the state documents there, invaluable 
for legal, social and governmental 
research. The B. I. is well endowed, 
and Robert Brookings, the founder, 
was the first chairman m 1928. 

Brooklime (Veronica beccahunga), 
a species of speedwell. It is a peren- 
nial plant, belonging to the order 
Scrophulariacese, and gro%vs in ditches 
and by the edge of streams and ponds. 
The flowers are blue, and are arranged 
m axillary racemes ; the leaves are 
opposite and are oblong m shape. 

Brookline, a tn. in Norfolk co., 
Massachusetts, U.S.A., a w'ealthv 
residential suburb of Boston, with 
some manufs. Pop 47,490. 

Brooklyn, formerly a city, is, since 
1898, a bor. of New York City, 
U.S.A. It is situated on Long 
Is., opposite Manhattan bor. The 
two bors., between which flows the 
East R., are connected by steam 
ferries and the B. Suspension Bridge 
(completed m 1883). The Broad- 
way, B., and Manhattan are joined 
by the Williamsburg bridge, 118 ft, 
wide, which is the largest of its kmd, 
and has track-ways for every form 
of passenger and vehicular traffic . 
Two other great bridges, the Man- 
hattan and the Queensborough, join 
the hors,, and several R.R. tunnels 
run below the East R. The water 
front of B- is 35 m., whilst its 
docks, lined with immense ware- 
houses, grain elevators, etc,, are very 
extensive. The two dry docks are 
sufficiently largo to admit the great- 
est vessels. Besides carrying on an 
enormous import and export trade, 
its manufs. are the fourth largest in 
America, embracing sugar-refining, 
brewing, carpets, steam-boilers, glass. 
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chemicals, clothing, lace, paper, etc. 
Among its many public buildings and 
charitable institutions may be men- 
tioned the City Hall, of white marble, 
the Institute ot Arts and Sciences, 
the Marine Hospital, and a TJ.S. 
navy yard, the chief naval station of 
America. B. is celebrated alike for 
its schools, including the Polytechnic 
tor boys and the Packer Institute for 
girls, and its churches of all de- 
nominations, where the most dis- 
tinguished preachers officiate. The 
city is very popular as a residential 
suburb of New York. It has also two 
public pleasure-grounds, Washington 
Park and Prospect Park. The latter 
extends over 540 ac., and has two 
siilendid boulevards , It lies on rising 
ground at the S.W . of the city. More- 
over, Greenwood Cemetery (400 ac ), 
besides possessmg many splendid 
monuments, is noted for its beauty. 
The Dutch of New Amsterdam first 
founded the colony of B. (Breuckelen) 
in 1636. It was incorporated as a 
tn. in 1816 and as a city in 1834. 
51,000,000 people crossed Brooklyn 
Bridge, the favourite of all the 
sixteen Manhattan bridges, durmg 
1922, as did also 3,202,120 cars and 
1,7 93, 164 vehicles It cost 25,094,57 7 
dollars and is 6016 ft. in length. B. 
was long known as the City of 
Churches, but is now also a city of 
homes The pop is 2,560,401. It 
has sixty -two parks, playgrounds and 
squares. 395,000 persons are buried 
in Greenwood Cemetery. Tne 
Soldiers* Monument W’as erected in 
memory of 148,000 soldiers who died 
in the Civil War. The Navy Y"ard 
is the foremost in the country. 
4000 men are employed in building 
battleships in confirmation of the 
Pact of Paris. The Children’s Gar- 
dens contam a herbarium of 150,000 
specimens. A noble monument in 
Prospect Park is in memory of the 
men and women of Brooklyn who 
d. in the Great War. B. Public 
Library contains 975,000 volumes. 
The old Brooklyn Heights section of 
the tn. is rapidly changing from 
a residential to a bustling business 
and apartments house dist. See also 
New York Citv. 

Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences has grown out of the 
Apprentices’ Library Association, 
which was founded in 1824. The 
present Institute was incorporated in 
1890, and its object is to encourage 
every manifestation of art and science, 
especially as applied to daily life, and 
toprovidefaeintiesfor anyone wishing 
to study any branch of art or science. 
For this purpose the B. I. is divided 
into a number of departments under 
various heads. Courses of lectures, 
etc., are organised and command a 
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large attendance. The Brooklyn 
Museum, comprising exhibits in the 
Fine Arts, m Natural Science, and in 
Ethnology, w’as first opened under 
the auspices of the B- 1, in 1897- The 
Museum, which includes a Children’s 
Museum, is continually expanding, 
and among its activities numbers 
the publication of Science Bulletins, 
Memoirs of Art and Arcbceology, 
and a quarterly periodical. The 
Museum Library contains 22,000 
volumes, and adjoining the Museum 
are the Botanic Gardens of over 
50 acres, visited by more than a 
million people each year. 

Brooks, Charles William Shirley 
(181 6-7 4 ) , 3 ournalist and novelist, was 
h. in London on April 29 Begip- 
ning life as an articled clerk in a 
lawyer’s office, he forsook law for 
jonrnalism, and after a time became 
connected with the Mormna Chronicle 
as pari, reporter. He became con- 
nected with Punch in 1S51, contribut- 
ing ‘ The Essence of Parliament,’ and 
he succeeded Mark Lemon as editor 
in 1870 . He wrote various plays and 
I novels, and pub. the I'esults of a 
Russian tour in The Russians of the 
South (1856). His novels include 
The Gordian Knot, 1860 ; The Silrer 
Cord, 1861 ; and Sooner or Later, 
1868 . Ho was buried at Kensal Green 

Brooks, Maria (1 795-1 845), an 
American author, b. at IMedford, 
Massachusetts, U.S A., was a frienti 
of Robert Southey. She pub poem.s 
entitled, Judith and Esther, 1820 ; 
Zophiel, 1834 ; The Vale of Yum'ieri, 
1843. See Griswold’s Female Poets 
of America. 

Brooks, Phillips (1835-93), Ameri- 
can preacher and author, h. at 
Boston, Massachusetts He entered 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, and 
first at Philadelphia, and later as 
rector of Trinity Church, Boston 
(1869—91), he estab, a high reputation 
as a preacher. He became Bishop of 
Massachusetts in 1891. He pub. 
various vols. of sermons, and some 
well-known hvmns. 

Brooks, William Robert (d. 1921), 
American astronomer. Professor ot 
astronomy, Hobart College and 
director of the Smith Observatory, 
New Y'ork. Discovered many new 
comets, some of which arc named 
after him. 

Brook’s Club, see Aemack’s. 

Brookwood, part of parish of Wok- 
ing, Surrey, on the Southern Railway 
28 m. from Waterloo. Noted for 
asylum for pauper lunatics . Immedi- 
ately adjoining the railway lino is the 
London Necropolis Cemetery. First 
public crematorium in England 
erected here, 1874. 

Broom, see BRtrsHES. 

Broom is the name given to severa 
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species of ieg-ummous plants, but 
chiefly to those which belong to the 
genus Cytisus^ a native of Europe and 
the Mediterranean. The common B. 
of Britain is C. (or Sarotham/n'us) 
scoparius, an evergreen shrub m 
which the leaves have been reduced 
to scales. It grows in very poor soil, 
and attains a height of about 3 ft. ; 
the flowers are bright yellow and 
papilionaceous, and the fruit is a dark 
brown legume with a curious ex- 
plosive mechanism The flowers are 
devoid of honej^, and are pollmated 
by insects which have been attracted 
by their bright colour. The leaves in 
the lower part are divided into three 
leaflets, but the upper scale-like 
leaves are simple ; the wood is a dark 
greeny- black, and is used in making 
besoms . Cytisus albus, the white B . , 
is a native of Portugal, as is C 
patens, the falsely named Irish B . ; (7. 
qi roll f eras albus, a Spanish species, is 
used for fodder in Madeira. C. pur- 
pureus, the purple B , is a hardy 
plant, which when grafted with 
Ijaburnu77i vulgare has produced C. 

Species of Genista also own 
to the name of B., but are more 
commonly called whin or furze, 
and are noted for their branches, 
which are reduced to thorns. G, 
7nonospen7ia is a native of Spam 
which grows on the coast, has white 
flowers, and yields a useful fibre 

Broom-corn, or Sorghum vulgare 
and S, saccharatum, are species of 
Gramineas, which grow m N. America. 
The fruit is eaten by cattle, and the 
tops of the grass are made into brooms. 

Broome, a seaport of W. Australia 
ou the N.W. coastline with 7000 
inhahs., of whom 4000 are Japanese, 
Malays, Chinese, etc. The adjoining 
coast supplies more than three-fourths 
of the pearl-shell supply of the world. 
An aeroplane flies to it every week 
from Perth in days. 

Broome, Sir Frederick Napier (1842- 
96), the son of an Anglican mission- 
ary to Canada, emigrated to New 
Zealand in 1857, and after some years 
there returned to England, and be- 
came a contributor to the Times, 
He was appointed colonial secretary 
of Natal in 1877, and of Mauritius in 
1882, and thereafter held several ap- 
pointments as a colonial governor. 
He d. in London. 

Broome, William (1689—1745), Eng. 
writer and translator, educated at 
Eton and Cambridge. Part-author of 
prose translation of the Iliad (1712). 
He condensed Eustathius’ notes on 
Homer for Pope ; collaborated with 
Pope and Fenton in translating the 
Odyssey (1722—26). He was con- 
sidered to have done the greater part 
of the work, and a couplet was 
written: 
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Pope came ofC clean with Homer, 
but they say 

Broome went before and kindly 
swept the way.’ 

B. considered his services in this 
underpaid, and quarrelled with Pope, 
who revenged himself by a line in the 
Dunciad, which was later modified, 
and also in the Bathos. B. pub. ser- 
mons and poems, and trans. Anacreon 
for the Gentleman’s ]^lagaz%ne. See 
Hr. Johnson’s Bxves of the Poets, 
1779—81 ; El win and Courthope’s 
Pope’s Correspondence, 1871—89. 

Broomrapc is the name given to 
some parasitic plants of the order 
Orohancheae. They have no chloro- 
phyll, and their roots prey on the 
roots of other plants. Common 
British species are Orohanche major 
and O. minor, parasitic on Begumi* 
nosce, particularly clover, O. Hederce 
on ivy, and O. ramosa on hemp. 

Broons, a tn. of Prance, m the dept, 
of Cotes -du-Nord- Dman is 15 m. to 
the N.E. Pop. 2520. 

Brogue ville, Chas. Marie Pierre 
Albert, Count, Belgian statesman 6. 
at Moll, 1860. A Catholic deputy; 
became minister of railways ; Prime 
Minister 1911 ; also Minister of War, 
1912-17. After that : Foreign Minis- 
ter, Minister of Heconstruction, and 
of Interior — till Nov 1919, when he 
retired to the Senate. 

Brosch, Moritz (1829-1907), a Ger. 
historian, educated at Prague and 
Vienna ; became a journalist ; in 1873 
he went to Venice and took up 
historical studies. Among his writ- 
ings are ; Julius II. und die Grim- 
dung des Kirchenstaats, 1878 ; Der 
Kirchenstaai, 1880-2 ; Lo7’d Boling - 
broke und die Whigs und Tomes 
seiner Zeit ; Oliver Cromwell und die 
Puriianisclte Bevolution. B. continued 
Lappenberg and Pauli’s Geschichte 
von England, and wrote a chapter on 
‘ The Height of the Ottoman Power ’ 
for the CarrOoridge Modem Bistorg 
vol. iii. See Ward, English HistoHcal 
Review, vol. xxii., 1907. 

Broscus IS a genus of Coleoptera in 
the family Carabidee, or ground 
beetles. They are carnivorous, and 
are remarkable for the almost total 
absence of indented striae on the 
elytra and for their large and strong 
mandibles. B. cephalotes is found 
under stones and rubbish on English 
sea -coasts. 

Brose (Gaelic brothos), a Scottish 
dish. It is water-B. or heef-B. accord- 
ing as it is made wdth water or liguor 
from the meat. IM iliv can also be used, 
but whatever the fluid it is poured 
boiling hot on oatmeal, and the in- 
gredients are mixed by instant stir- 
ring. ‘ Athole-B.,’ a Highland drink, 
is made of honey and whisky. 
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Broselsy, a par, now part of the 
mim, bor. of W'enlock, Shropshire. 

Brosimum is a gernis of Moracece 
which grows in tropical America. The 
inflorescence is cnrions, consisting of 
one female and many male flowers, 
and the fruit is an aehene, I?. Galacio- 
dendron is the cow -tree, or malk-tree, 
found in Guiana, which, yields a milky 
latex. The fiuit of B. Alicastru/m, is 
bread-nut. 

Brosmius is a genus of fish of the 
cod-fish family, Gadidie. hrosnie^ 
the torsk, is dried and barrelled in the 
Shetland Islands. 

Brosses, Charles de (1709—77), a man 
of letters, was the lir^t president 
ol fche par J lament of Diirgimdy. His 
versatility is evidenced by the variety 
of subjects on which he wrote, and 
wrote moreover with singular success. 
In 1750 he pub. the first work 
on the ruins of Herculaneum. In his 
Bistoire des navigations aux terres 
avstrales he was the first to define 
Australasia and Polynesia. Besides 
contributing to the Bncyclop^diCt and 
publishing an ingenious theory on the 
origin of language, he 'wrote some 
famous letters on Italy, and brought 
out, m 1777, a history of the Rom. 
republic (seventh century). 

Broth, a liquid food prepared by 
decocting meat with bone and vege- 
tables in water. The ingredients are 
mixed together in cold water and 
brought gradually to the boil ; they 
are then allowed to simmer gently for 
some hours, after -which the liquid is 
strained off. The ‘ food-value ' of B. 
is not high, as the nourishing albumen 
and gelatin remain in the residue in 
an indigestible form ; its usefulness 
lies in the fact that it is a stimulant 
and a relish. The B, itself contains 
creatin and some albuminous and 
gelatinous matter from the meat, and 
colourmg and mucilaginous sub- 
stances, a little albumen and volatile 
oils and salts from the vegetables. 

Brotherhoods, associations of people 
having various things in common for 
social or religious purposes. During 
the Middle Ages a large number of 
religious brotherhoods sprang up — 
associations of men united in a com- 
mon work, yet without the strict rule 
of a religious order. The guilds, in 
which the religious element was at 
first quite as important as the secular, 
were ol the same nature. In the 
modern Rom. Church these B. and 
confraternities have largely increased 
in number, and many have sprung 
up in the Anglican Church. Free- 
masonry, another kind of B., was con- 
demned by the Church for gnosticism 
in the Middle Ages ; and is now on the 
Continent much aSected by atheism 
and materialism. 

Brothers, Lay, a religious con- 
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fraternity whose members are em- 
ployed as servants in monasteries. 
They are bound by monastic rules, 
but are not destined for holy orders. 

Brothers, Richard (1757-1824), a 
British naval officer. Ho was b. 
at Newfoundland and educated at 
Woolwich. His fame rests more upon 
his leligious mama than his marine 
achievements. He was discharged 
from the navy when a lieutenant, 
but returned to the sea after an un- 
happy marriage m 1783. His religious 
views could nob be reconciled w’ltli his 
former calling, and he abandoned the 
sea once more. Even the procedure 
of obtaining his half-pay involved 
injury to his convictions and. he 
sufi^ered accordingiy. His existence 
was now maintained either in the 
workhouse or on the open road, and 
during this chequered career he be- 
came fi.red -with the idea that he was 
divinely ordained ‘ the nephew of the 
Almighty.' He prophesied the death 
of the king and the end of monarchy, 
and ■vras consequently confined as a 
criminal lunatic. Later removal to a 
private asylum gave him an oppor- 
tunit;^ to produce many pamphlets 
resulting in the support of a few 
zealots. He foretold the violent death 
of Louis XVI. which was corroborated 
in fact. 

Brothers, The, are three isolated 
mts., invaluable as landmarks, quite 
close to the coast of New South Wales, 
between Port Macquarie northwards 
and Harrington Inlet to the S. 

Brotier, Gabriel (1723-89), author, 
was &. at Tannay in the old prov. 
of France, Nivernais. Although his 
works, principally on theology and 
archteology, are now forgotten, they 
were thought much of in his day. His 
editions of Tacitus, one of which was 
pub. in 1771, with commentaries, 
were his best known works, hut they, 
too, are now obsolete. 

Brotton, par. with rly. stn., 2 m. 
S.E. of Saltburn, in Skelton and 
Brotton urb. dist.. North Riding, 
Yorkshire, pop. 4428 ; ecc. dist. 7381. 

Brotula is a genus of marine fish 
-tvhich is a type of the family Ophi- 
diidee. It is distinguished chiefly by 
the dorsal and anal fins being united 
with the dorsal. R. barbatus comes 
from the Antilles. 

Brouage, a hamlet of the Charente- 
Infdrieure dept, of France, Pop. 256. 

Brough, market tn. of E. West- 
morland. A great fair is held 
annually 2 m. away. Pop. G20. 

Brough, Lionel (1836—1909), an Eng. 
actor, b, in Monmouthshire, son of a 
dramatic author, uncle of the popular 
actress, Faimy B,, and brother of the 
* Brothers B.' In his youth he was a 
journalist, first serving on the Illus- 
trated London News, afterwards on 
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the Daily Telegraph. He pnh. its first 
issue, and started the present plan of 
newspaper-selling in the streets. At 
one time he gave ‘ ghost entertain- 
ments ’ at the Polytechnic Institute, 
and appeared at the Palace and other 
halls as entertainer and story-teller. 
B. started his theatrical career in 
3 854 at the Lyceum. Then he served 
tor a time on the JMoi'ning Star, but 
returned to the stage for good (18G3). 
He toured in S. Africa and America, 
becoming very popular as comedian 
and burlesque actor. Tony Lump- 
kin was one of bis most noted char- 
acters. Among his Shakespeare parts 
were Sir Toby Belch, Touchstone, the 
Host of the ‘ Garter ’ in The Merry 
Wives. In 1872 B. stage-managed 
Babil and Bijou at Covent Garden. 
While under Tree’s management he 
played the Laird in THlby (1895). 
Other rales of his were Bumble in 
Oliver Twist, Brisemouche in A 
Scrap of Paper. He appeared m 
Terry’s Sweet Nell of Old Drury I 
(190i), and in Into the Light at the 
Court (1908). 

Brougham, Henry Peter, Baron 
Brougham and Vaux (1778-1868), 
Lord Chancellor of England, was b. 
in Edinburgh on Sept. 19. He was 
educated at the Edinburgh High 
School, which he entered in 1785 
and loft in 1791, being then the 
head of the school. He early became 
known as a scientist, and was elected j 
a fellow of the Royal Society as a ! 
reward for various scientific articles 
which he had pub. between 1795 and 
1798. He was admitted to the Faculty 
of Advocates in 1800, but saw no 
hope of future preferment in a career 
at the Scottish Bar, and so in 1803 
he came to London, entered at 
Lincoln’s Inn, and in 1808 was called 
to the Eng. Bar. In 1802 the famous 
Bdinburgh Review had been founded, 
and B. became one of its first and 
most capable contributors, so much 
so that by the time he arrived 
in London he was a man of con- 
siderable mark. He speedily became 
known amongst the Whig politicians, 
and was employed on a diplomatic 
mission to Portugal during 1806. He 
produced also a great number of 
political pamphlets during 1807, and 
was of immense help to the Whigs 
during that period. But his hopes of 
a seat in the Commons were still un- 
fulfilled, and in ISOS, after being called 
to the Eng. Bar, ho joined the northern 
circuit. Campbell in his Lives of the 
Chancellors points out that he did not 
make his name in legal circles until 
after he had become actively a 
politician. About this time he became 
an ardent supporter of the movement 
for the abolition of slavery, a move- 
ment with which his name will ever 
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he closely associated. He was re- 
tained by some Liverpool merchants 
who were petitioning against the 
orders in council, and after being 
heard by both houses for some days, 
although he lost the case, neverthe- 
less he estab. his reputation. In 1810 
he became a member of parliament. 
In a very short time he had won for 
himself a considerable reputation as 
a speaker and politician, and was re- 
garded on all hands as the future 
leader of his party. B'rom 1812 to 
1816 ho was out of parliament, having 
been defeated at Liverpool, but it was 
during these years that B. became 
the adviser of the Princess of Wales. 
He was urgent in his advice to her 
I not to leave England, and he opposed 
equally vehemently her return to 
England after the death of George 
III. In 1816 he had again entered 
parliament and did some useful work, 
especially on the committee which 
inquired into the state of education 
amongst the poor of London. But 
m 1820 he was appointed attorney- 
general for the queen, and conducted 
her defence when the ministers intro- 
duced a Bill for her deposition and 
for the dissolution of her marriage 
to George lY. He defended her ably, 
and the Bill was not taken any further 
by the ministers. As a matter of 
course his conduct of this case raised 
him high in his profession, and he 
shared in the triumph of the queen 
and the people over the court and 
the ministers. His reputation as a 
lawyer was founded, and he rose 
immediately to an immense practice 
on the northern circuit. During the 
next few years his practice grew im- 
mensely, and in 1830 he was returned 
to parliament as the member for 
York. The gov. under the Duke of 
Wellington, defeated shortly after- 
wards, resigned, and Earl Grey was 
sent for by William IV. So high was 
B.’s reputation that it was impossible 
to leave him out of the gov., and in 
1830 he was created Baron B. and 
Vaux, and given the Great Seal. The 
passing of the Reform Act was in a 
great measure duo to the skill with 
which he defended the Bill, but with 
the passing of that Bill the authority 
of B. began to decline. His manner 
had been rapidly becoming dicta- 
torial, he regarded himself as indis- 
pensable, and he probably used the 
Edinburgh Revieiv in order to try to 
increase his influence and for self- 
glorification. In 1834 Grey resigned, 
and B. remained for a time with 
Melbourne- But his conduct was 
rapidly becoming too indiscreet, and 
his betrayal of the confidence of 
Melbourne on the dismissal of the 
ministers was the finishing act of his 
official career. The formation of the 
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second Melbourne ministry in 1S35 converted into a defence for the Tay. 
did not lead to his reappointment as Pop. 5278. 

Chancellor, the Seal being put m Broussa, see Brtjsa. 

commission ; bnt B. never forgave Broussais, FrangoiSj, Joseph Victor 

the Whigs for that, and during the (1772—1838), the son of a physician, 
rest of his career he spoke as an was 5. at St. Malo- A^ter taking 
independent member. He was in- a medical degree m Paris, ho served 
satiable in the number of Bills which as an army surgeon, and m 1814 was 
he introduced and in the number of appointed assistant professor at the 
speeches which he made. But his military hospital of Val-de-Grace. 
vanity received its severest blow About this time he introduced a 
when, in 1836, the Great Seal was theory of medicine, which asserted 
given to Herd Cottenham. His career that life was sustained only by excita- 
during the thirty years which he was tion or irritation, and that all diseases 
yet to live is the record of one long were at first local, but were made 
attack upon the holders of those general by the ' sympathy " of the 
principles which he himself never re- other organs. His views Avere cx- 
pudiated. During this period he did plained m his ISxamen de la Uoctnne 
some good work on the judicial side yndd%cale gdneralevient adoptee (181G) : 
of the House of Lords, but his reputa- they met w’ith considerable accept- 
tion would have been clearer and ance, although at first hotly contested 
higher had he died considerably by the medical profession in Paris B. 
earlier. In 1 8 6 0 he received a second became professor of general pathology 
patent of peerage with remainder to at the Academy of IMedicine in Pans 
his younger brother William, the in 1830, and d. at Vitry-sur-Seine, 
patent setting forth that the peerage Broussonetia is a dioecious tree of 
was given in recognition of his the order Moraceoe. From the inner 
services to the cause of education, bark of B. papyrifera, or paper mul- 
and in the movement for the abolition berry, the Chinese and Japanese 
of slavery. His last days were spent manuf. paper, and the S. Sea islanders 
at Cannes, where he d, on May 7. the principal part of their clothing 
In addition to his reputation as a Brouwer (or Brauwer), Adrian, a 
voluble speaker, he was also known Dutch painter, 6. either at Haar- 
by the amount of his writing and lem or at Oud^narde, of poor parents, 
correspondence. For a considerable about the year 1608. He became a 
time he wrote for the Edinburgh pupil of the iminter, Franz Hals, at 
Mevieio, Haarlem, who does not seem to have 

Broughton, Baron, see Hobhouse. treated him very honourably. Ho 
Broughton-in-Furness, par. and settled at Antwerp in 1630, and did 
market tn. with rly. stn. 9 m. S.W. some good work, but led a rather 
of Ooniston, pop. 1136. Here is wild and dissipated life. His career 
Broughton Tower with a superb view, was cut short about the year 1840, 
Broughton, Rhoda (1840-1920), when he d. of plague in an Antwerp 
novelist, b. at Segrwyd Hall, near hospital- Rubens, under whose influ- 
Denbigh, N. Wales, being the daugh- ence he had come, gave him a decent 
ter of the Rev. Delves Broughton, burial. His subjects for the most part 
She came into prominence as a were drinking groups, tavern scones, 
novelist of the popular type while merry -malongs, being in themselves 
stiU in her twenties, and continued a reflection of the life he had led. 
to produce works of fiction for many Brower, Jacob Vradenbei’g (1844- 
years, finally settling at Richmond. 1905), American explorer and archtu- 
Among her best known novels are ologist, b. at York, Michigan. He 
Cometh up as a Flower^ 1867 ; Not served during the Civil War in both 
Wisely but Too Welly 1867 ; Red as a cavalrv and navy, and was a mein])ei‘ 
Rose is She, 1870; Nancy, 1873; of the Minnesota legislature, 1867-73. 
Joan, 1876; Belinda, 1883 ; Dr. B. discovered many prehistoric 
Cupid, 1886 ; Alas! 1890; A Be- mounds at Mille Lac and other xfiaees 
ginner, 1894 ; Scylla or Charyhd%s, in Minnesota. Among his -works are : 
1895 ; Dear Faustina, 1897 ; The The Mississippi River and its Source, 
Game and the Candle, 1899 ; Lavima, 1893 ; RrcMstoHc Man at the Head 
1902 ; Concerning a Vow, 1914; A W aiers of the Mississippi The Mis- 
Thorn in the Flesh, 1917 ; and A souri River and its Utmost Source ; 
Foolin her Folly, 1920 . Quvsira, 1898; Harahey, Mille Lae, 

Brough ty Ferry, a watering-place of 1899 ; and Kansas, Monumental Rer- 
Porfarshire, on the Firth of Tay, 3^ petuafion of its earliest IJistorv, 1541- 
m. E. of Dundee. Fishing is almost 1896 (1903). 

the only industry, but the tn. is Brown, Mt., a peak in the Rocky 
largely used as a place of residence Mts., on the frontiers of British 
by business men of Dundee. The Columbia, and near the source of the 
castle, at the E. end of the tn., was Columbia R. Height 9055 ft. 
repaired about the year 1860, and i Brown, Alice, b. Hampton Falls 
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Now Hampshire, U.S.A., Dec. o. 
1857. She has been a prominent 
figure in American literature for 
over thirty-five years, belonging 
rather to the old school of New 
England, writers who took New 
England life for their themes. Among 
her books are Meadoiv Grass, Tiverton 
Tales, The Siory of Thyrsa, Home- 
spun and Gold. In By Oak and 
Thorn she wrote a sympathetic 
account of her travels in England. 
She has also written studies of the 
work of Hobert Louis Stevenson and 
Louise Imogene Guiney. Her play 
Children of Barth won the ten- 
thousand-dollar prize offered by 
Winthrop Ames, the American 
theatrical producer. 

Brown, Charles Brockden (1771— 
1810), an American novelist. His 
parents were Quakers of Philadelphia, 
where he was h. His delicate 
constitution favoured a retiring dis- 
position and a capacity for study. 
He early showed a propensity for the 
arranging of elaborate architectural 
designs, a trait afterwards evident 
in his careful construction of utopias 
and similar perfect commonwealths. 
His works are extremely terse in 
style and weird in conception, and 
include : Wieland, 179S ; Arthur 
M.ervyn, 1798 ; Ormond, 1799 ; and 
Bagar Huntley, 1801. He subse- 
quently, upon a decline of his powers, 
devised a system of geography, and d. 
of consumption on Feb. 22, 

Brown, Ford Madox (1S21-93), an 
Eng. painter. His father was a 
retired navy purser, who at this 
time lived at Calais, where Ford 
Madox B. was &. His grandfather 
was the founder of the Brunonian 
theory of medicine. At a very early 
age he showed an especial aptitude for 
drawing and painting, and he was sent 
at the age of fourteen to receive tuition 
at Bruges. His prin, instructor, how- 
ever, was Baron Wappers, who w’as at 
this time regarded as the head of the 
Belgian school. He first exhibited in 
1837, and three years later exhibited 
in England at the Royal Academy, 
the picture being ‘ The Giaour’s Con- 
fession.’ In the same year he com- 
pleted his * Execution of Mary Queen 
of Scots.’ In 1843 he took part in the 
cartoon competition for the mural 
decoration of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and his pictures received very 
high praise but no prize. Having on 
the death of his parents been left with 
a fair competence, he spent the next 
few years travelling. From 1840 to 
1845 he spent in Paris, Rome, and 
London, and in the latter year he 
definitely settled down in London. 
He married twice : first, in 1841, 
Elizabeth Bromley, and secondly, on 
the decease of his first wife in 1846, 
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Emma Hill. He left three children, 
Lncy, who married W. M. Rossetti in 
1874 ; Catherine, who married Dr. 
Hueffer ; and Ohver, himself an artist, 
who d. m his twentieth year (1874). 
Amongst the chief pictures of Ford 
MadoxB.maybementioned: ‘Manfred 
on the Jungfrau,’ 1841 ; ‘ Chaucer at 
the Court of Edward III.,’ 1851 ; 
‘ Cordelia and Lear ’ ; ‘ Cromwell, 

Protector of the Vaudois ’ ; ^ Christ 
washing Peter’s Feet ’ ; ‘ Work ’ ; 

‘ Romeo and Juliet.’ His style 
had much in common with the pre- 
Raphaelite school, but came rather 
before that movement had reached 
its summit. 

Brown, Francis (1849— 1916), Ameri- 
can Semitic scholar ; b. at Hanover, 
N.H.; son of Samuel Gilman Brown ; 
and grandson of Francis Brown of 
the ‘ Dartmouth College case ’ of 
1816—19. He graduated at this 
College 1870, and at Union The- 
ological Seminary, New York, 1877 ; 
and after studying m Germany, 
187 7-79, he returned to the Seminary, 
of which he became president in 1908. 
Director of American School of 
Study and Research in Palestine, 
1907-08. In 1911 he was tried for 
heresy before the Presbyterian G eneral 
Board, and acquitted. His works 
which are nearly all linguistic, include 
Assyriology : its use and abuse in Old 
Tesiaynent Study, 1885. 

Brown, Sir George (1790—1865), was 
b. and d. at Linkwood, Elgin, the 
son of George B., Provost of Elgin. 
Entering the army in 1806, he saw 
active service in the Peninsular War, 
and afterwards in the Crimean War, 
and was woxmded at the Battle of 
Inkermann (1855). He held various 
staff appointments, attained the 
rank of general in 1856, became com- 
mander -in- chief in Ireland in 1860. 

Brown, George (1818-80), Canadian 
politician, b. in Edinburgh, and 
educated there ; removed to New 
York in 1838. and was engaged in 
journalism. In 1843 he went to 
Toronto and founded there in 1844 
the Toronto Globe, still the leading 
Liberal Canadian paper. In 1852 he 
entered the Canadian parliament, and 
in August 1858 formed the Brown- 
Dorian admimstration, which re- 
signed in a few days owing to an 
adverse vote of assembly. During 
1864—5 he led the Reform section of 
the Coalition gov., resigning on 
account of a difference of opinion re- 
garding a reciprocity treaty with the 
U.S.A. In 1864 he was delegate to 
conferences at Charlottetoxvn and 
Quebec, and in 1865 went on a mission 
to London. In 1873 he became a 
dominion senator, and in 1874 was 
joint Canadian plenipotentiary with 
Sir Edward Thornton at Washington. 
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Ho shot by a dischargred employee 
in 18S0. 

Brown, George Douglas (1869— 
1902), Scotch novelist, b. in Ayrshire. 
He graduated at Oxford, 1896, and 
then started on his literary career in 
LfOndon. His House toiih the Green 
Shutters attracted much notice (1901). 
It represents some of the harder 
aspects of Scottish life, and is useful 
to contrast with the works of Barrie 
and Ian Maclaren. See Andrew Lang’s 
edition with memoir. 



Browm George Loring (1814—89), 
American landscape-painter, was h. 
at Boston. He left America before he 
w'as thirty years of age to stndy art in 
Europe, where he spent the first half 
of his working life- Some of his best 
works, however, belong to his later 
period, after he had returned to 
America, notably * Niagara by Moon- 
light * (1876). 

Brown, Henry Kirke (1814-86), an 
American sculptor, was b. at Ley- 
den, Massachusetts. After studying 
in Europe, he returned to his native 
country in 1846, and executed some 
notable works, including an eques- 
trian statue of Washin^on in New 
York, and one of General Scott in 
Washington. 

Brown, Horatio Robert Forbes 
(1854-1926), Eng. historian of Venice, 
and biographer of J. A. Syxnonds, 
was b. at Nice ; son of Hugh Horatio 


Brown, of Edinburgh and Peebles. 
He was educated at Clifton College 
and at New College, Oxford. In 1S7 8 
he visited Venice, and began studying 
its life and history. His numerous 
contributions to Venetian literature 
include : JLife on the ^ Lagoons ■ 

Venetian Studies; Venice; The 
Venetian Printing JPress; In and 
Around V enice ; Studies of the II istory 
of Venice ; Calendar of State Paper's 
(Venice) : and a transla-tion of Mol- 
menti’s Storia. di Venezia. He pub. 
a volume of poetry called Drift, in 
1900. His Life of .Tohn Addington 
Svmonds, pub. 1895, was supple- 
mented in 1923 by Letters and Tapers. 
He had retired to Edinburgh early in 
the War ; hut ho returned to Italy 
at the peace. He d. at Belluno. 

Brown, Dr. John (1715— G6), writer, 
has made, according to John Stnart 
Mill, a clever defence of utilitarian 
philosophy in his JSssay on the Chai'ac- 
teristics of Lord Shaftesbury. His 
Estimate of the Manners and Principles 
of the Times, 1767-8, which was a 
vehement satire on luxury and the 
like, was exceedingly popular, whilst 
his Barbarossa (1754) was played 
with success by Garrick. An attack of 
melancholy accounts for his suicide. 

Brown, John (1722— 8 7), of Hadding- 
ton, the son of a poor weaver, was 
6. at Carpow, near Abernethy, 
Perthshire. He lost both father and 
mother at an early ago. He studied 
Gk., Lat., and Heb. while workifig as 
a herd-boy, and a well-known story 
tells of bis journey to St. Andrews, 24 
m, distant, to obtain a Gk. Testament. 
The bookseller laughed at such a re- 
quest fi*om a shepherd hoy, but a 
university professor, who happened 
to he in the shop, gave him a copy, 
saying, ‘ Boy, read this, and you shall 
have it for nothing.’ The boy read a 
verse, and tramped off with his prize 
to his Tayside hills again. Pie served 
with the gov. forces in the ’45, was a 
schoolmaster from 1747 to 1750, and 
became a pastor at Haddington in 
1751. Hefu sing a call to N e w Y ork in 
1 784, he continued to live at Hadding- 
ton on a stipend of ^40 or £50 a year 
until his death. In 1768 he was 
appointed professor of theology to 
the Associate Burgher Synod. His 
works included the Self- Interpreting 
Bible and. the Dictionary of the Bible. 

Brown, John (1784-1858), the son 
of John B. of Whitburn (1754- 
1832), and the grandson of John B. 
of Haddington . He studied at Edin- 
burgh University and the Burgher 
Theological Hall, Selkirk, and, after 
a short period as schoolmaster, was 
ordained to a pastorate at Biggar, 
Lanark, in 1806. Thereafter he held 
successively the pastorates of Bose 
Street Church, Edinburgh (1822-29), 
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and Broughton Place, Edinburgh. In 
1S30, Jelterson College, Pennsylvania, 
conferred upon him the degree of 
D.B., and in 1834 he was elected pro- 
fessor of Exegetical Theology. He 
was engaged in many controversies, 
notably in the Atonement contro- 
versy of 1840-45. In 1845 he was 
tried for his views before the Synod, 
but was honourably acquitted. He 
was a voluminous writer on religious 
subjects. 

Brown, John (1735—88), was the 
founder of the Brunonian system of 
medicine. Being a lad of promise, 
be was admitted free to the lectures 
at Edinburgh University. In 1 780 he 
pub. bis Elementa Medicincet in which 
he explained a. new .system of treat- 
ment . W ritten in Bat . — he was famous 
as a Lat. scholar — this hook gained 
him a world-wide reputation. His 
sound doctrine, that morbid action 
was often the result of weakness, and 
therefore called for stimnlatmg treat- 
ment, is now universally accepted. 

Brown, John (1810-82), son of Dr. 
John B. (1784— 1S5S), was 6. at 
Biggar, Lanark. He was educated 
at home and afterwards at Edin- 
burgh, At Edinburgh University he 
studied under the eminent surgeon, 
Syme, to whose qualities his pen paid 
an affectionate tribute in later years. 
Conscientious and painstaking as a 
medical man, he was, at heart, more 



devoted to literature than to medicine, 
though always diffident of his literary 
powers. He wrote little, bnt wrote 
that little extremely well. His chief 
publications were the collection of 
essays known as Horm Stibsedvce, 
and John Leech. In the latter he tells 


us that it was he who originated the 
first National Exhibition of Boses in 
London, He is chiefly remembered 
for his charming, quaintly written 
essays, among which JRab and hie 
Eriends and Marjorie Fleming are 
perhaps the best known. He spent 
all his life in Edinburgh, where he 
died. 

Brown, John, one of the most 
famous of American abolitionists, 
was h. at Torrington, Connecticut, 
U.S.A., May 9, 3 SOI), of American 
colonial and revolutionary ancestors. 
He was said to have been descended 
from a pilgrim on the Mayfloicer, 
and certainly displayed a stern 
religious spirit v hich bordered on 
fanaticism. He studied for a time 
for the Congregationaiist ministry, 
but discontinued at the age of 
eighteen, and then led a wandering 
life, being at times a land surveyor 
and a sheep raiser, bnt was more or 
less of a failure. He then tried 
farming in several of the Eastern 
states, and finally settled in Kansas 
m 1855, whither five of his sons had 
preceded him. A great struggle was 
then going on in the U.S.A., for as 
the middle and far W. were being 
opened up by settlers, the S. slave- 
holders were trying to secure them as 
territories wBere slavery was allow’-ed. 
The abolitionists on the other hand 
tried to make them * free soil,’ that 
is localities %vhere slavery was not 
permitted. Kansas was a battle- 
ground between the two hostile 
forces. B. soon took an active part 
in this contest, and was one of the 
leaders in the Pattowatomie mas- 
sacre, in which a number of pro- 
slavery farmers were killed. This 
made B.’s name known all over the 
U.S.A., and it became anathema to 
the S. Meanwhile, B. was dreaming 
of a bigger thing than a border 
warfare in Kansas. His idea was 
to have a place in the Virgima 
mountains where escaped slaves 
could find a refuge and defend them- 
selves against their pursuers- To 
carry this out, he settled on a farm 
near Harper’s Ferry, in which town 
there was located a Gov. arsenal. 
To procure sufficient arms for his 
dreamed-of slaves’ harbour of refuge, 
on Oct. 16, 1859, with thirteen white 
men and five negroes, he seized the 
arsenal and held a number of leading 
citizens of the town as hostages. 
Gov. troops were quickly sent there, 
and hy the irony of fate they were 
under com m and of Colonel Robert E. 
Lee, who in the civil war shortly to 
follow became eommander-in-chief of 
the Confederate armies. B. was 
captured, but only after he had been 
badly wounded and two of his sons 
Mhed- This was on Oct. 18. He 
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was put xipon hiis trial and conTicted 
of treason, murder in the jfirst degree 
and criminal conspiracy with slaves 
and was hanged at Charlestown 
Dec, 2, 1859. The verdict and 

execution were strictly legal, but 
they made of B. a hero in the N. He 
became a martyr, a latter-day saint, 
a legend. Only a few years later 
and N. troops were going into battle 
or marching through a beaten South, 
singing a song which immortalised B.*s 
name : 

* John Brown’s body lies a-moulder- 
ing in the grave. 

But his soul goes marching on ! ’ 

Later, as is the way with troops, 
various crude parodies were sung to 
the same tune, one of which concerning 
the President of the Confederacy 
ran : 

‘ Hang JefE Davis on a sour apple- 
tree. 

As we go marching on.’ 

Brown, John (c, 1825— 1883), Queen 
Victoria’s personal servant, was b. 
at Grathie, Aberdeenshire, second 
of the nine sons of a small farmer, 
tenant on the estate of Col. Far- 
qnharson, in whose service he began 
life. In 1849 he became gillie to 
Albert the Prince Consort ; in 1851 
he began to lead the Queen’s pony 
when she went riding; and in 1S58 
he entered her service at Balmoral. 
For the last nineteen years of his 
life he was her personal attendant. 
It was he who seized Arthur O’Connor 
when he pointed a pistol (unloaded) 
at her when she was entering Bucking- 
ham Palace, Feb. 28, 1872 ; and 
for this act he was the first to receive 
a gold medal for long and faithful 
domestic service. The Queen credited 
him With ‘ all the independence and 
elevated feelmgs peculiar to the 
Highland race.’ He d. of a brief 
illness following erysipelas, in the 
Clarence Tower of Windsor Castle, 
March 27, 1883. 

Brown, Sir John. (1816—96), a 
British steel and armour-plate manu- 
facturer, b. in Sheffield, son of a slater. 
At fourteen he became an apprentice 
in a file and table cutlery manufactory, 
of which he ultimately became the 
manager. He invented the conical 
steel buffer for railway wagons, was 
the first to make steel rails, carried on 
and improved the Bessemer process 
and invented a method of rolling 
armour-plate. Hammered armour- 
plate had been used hitherto, but B.’s 
method was so successful that he re- 
ceived orders from the Admiralty for 
armour-plate for about three -fourths 
of the ships of the navy. In 1856 
he started the huge Atlas Works for 
the manuf, of armour-plate, railway 


buffers, ordnance forgings, railway 
carriage axles and tyres and steel rails. 
B. received a knighthood in 1867, and 
was much honoured in his native tn., 
of which he was twice mayor and 
master -cutler. 

Brown, Lauiicelot (1715—83), archi- 
tect, was b. at Harle-Hirk, North- 
umberland, and was known as ‘ capa- 
bility B.,’ and acquired the art of 
landscape-gardener early in life. He 
laid out the grounds at Kew and 
Blenheim. His architectural works 
began with a house and church at 
Croombe for the Earl of Coventry. 
He became High Sheriff of Hunting- 
donshire in 177 0. 

Brown, Oliver Madox (1855— 74), an 
Eng. author and painter, son of Ford 
Madox B. h at Finchley, and 

showed remarkable precocity both in 
painting and literature. In 1869 he 
exhibited at the Dudley Gallery 
‘ Chiron receiving the Infant Jason 
from the Slave,’ and in 1870, ‘ Ob- 
stinacy.’ His ‘ Exercise ’ appeared in 
the Boyal Academy in 1870 ; his 
* Prospero and Miranda * at South 
Kensington in 1871, and ‘ A Scene 
from Silas Marner ’ at the gallery of 
the Society of French Artists in 1872. 
His literary work, including poems 
and short stories, the novels Gabriel 
Denver and Hebditeb/s Legacy, have 
been collected in Literary Remains, 
pub. in 1876. 

Brown, Peter Hume (1849—1918), 
Scottish historian; h. at Tranent, E. 
Lothian. Ednc. at Free (Ihurch 
School, Prestonpans, becoming a 
pupil -teacher. Taught at schools in 
Wales and Neweastle-on-Tyne, and 
opened a school at Edinburgh in 187 5 . 
In 1901 was appointed Fraser pro- 
fessor of anct. Scottish history and 
palaeography at Edinburgh University 
— he was already editor of the Privy 
Councnl Register of Scotland, and was 
appointed historiographer royal for 
Scotland in 1908. He issued a 
number of vols. for use in schools. 
His other works include : Early 
Travellers in Scotland; History of 
Scotland (throe vols., the last appear- 
ing in 1909) ; Scotland before 2700, 
from Contemvorary Documents ; Scot- 
land in the Time of Queen Mary ; Life 
of John Knox ; George Buchanan and 
H'is Times ; The Legislative Union of 
England and MScotland; and Life of 
Goethe (pnh. posthumously). 

Brown, Robert (1773 - 1858), a 
famous British botanist, b. at 
Montrose, and a school -fellow of 
Joseph Hume and James Mill. He 
entered first the Manschal College, 
Aberdeen, and afterwards removed 
to Edinburgh University. His ability 
and his application attracted the 
attention of his professor. In 1795 
he obtained a commission and served 
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in the N. of Ireland. He became a 
prot^g”^ of Sir Joseph Banks, and was, 
by him, given the post of naturalist 
in an expedition which was setting 
out for the exploration of the coast of 
Australia, The expedition returned 
in 1805 to England with a rare collec- 
tion of specimens numbering about 
4000. In 1810 be pub, his greatest 
'work, Prodromus Plorcs Norm 
Hollandice et InsulcB Van JDiemen. 
In the same year he became private 
secretary to Sir Joseph Banks. The 
library and collection of Sir Joseph 
Banks were, on his death in 1820, 
bequeathed to B. for life. In 1827 he 
made them over to the British 
Mnsenm and became keeper of this 
bota,nical dept. He held this position 
until his death in 1858. His fame as 
a botanist was international. He was 
a fellow of the Royal Society, an 
associate of the Institute of France, 
and received the order poit?- la meriie 
from Prussia. 

Brown, Thomas (1663-1704), an 
Eng. satirical writer, h. at Shifnal 
in Shropshire, referred to by Addison 
as of ‘ facetious memory.’ He studied 
at Christ Church, Oxford, where he is 
said to have escaped expulsion hy 
extemporising the famous verse : 

‘ I do not love thee, Doctor Fell, 

The reason why I cannot tell ; 

But this I know, and know full well, 
I do not love thee. Doctor Fell.’ 

Brown was for a time a schoolmaster 
near London, in which city he after- 
wards lived by his pen. His 'writings 
are numerous and miscellaneous, and 
while wittv, are coarse and frequently 
vulgarly abusive. 

Brown, Thomas (1778—1820), a dis- 
tinguished Scottish metaphysician, 
h. at Kilmarnock, and educated at 
the university of Edinburgh, where 
he attended the lectures of Dugald 
Stewart, professor of moral philo- 
sophy. He abandoned his arts course 
for medicine, becoming doctor of 
medicine about 1803, and in 1806 a 
partner with Dr. James Gregory. 
Resigning his practice in 1 8 10 in order 
to assist Dugald Stewart, he became a 
popular lecturer, holding the position 
until his death. He wrote many 
poems of no outstanding merit, but 
his philosophical works show great 
merit and power of analysis, although 
now little known. His publications 
include : Observations on Darwin" s 
Zoonomia, 1798 ; An Inquiry into the 
Delation of Cause and Effect, 1804 ; 
and Lectures on the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind, 1820. 

Brown, Thomas Edward (1830—97), 
poet, schoolmaster, and di'vine. He 
was h. at Douglas in the Isle of 
Man. His father held the living of 


St. Matthew’s, and was cbiefiy in- 
strumental in the education of his 
son. He was later, however, educated 
at King Williams's College, whence 
he proceeded to Oriel College, Oxford. 
Here he obtained a double first, and 
was re'warded "with a fello'wsbip. He 
soon tired of his fellowship, and 
returned for a short time to his 
native isle, '^vhere he became the vice- 
prin. of his oivn school. After a short 
period as a headmaster at Gloucester, 
he accepted the headmaster of 
Clifton’s (Dr. Percival) offer of the 
position of master for the modern 
side. Here he remained from 1863 to 
1892, when he retired. He pub. a 
number of poems and collections of 
poems, amongst which may be men- 
tioned, Fo"c"sle Varns, 1881 ; The 
Doctor and other Poems, 1S87 ; The 
Manx Witch, 1889 ; and Old John, 
1 S93 . His collected poems w^ere pub. 
by Messrs. Macmillan in 1900. 
Whilst re'nsiting his old school 
(Clifton) in 1897, he was suddenly 
taken ill and r7. there in October 

Brovirn, Walter P., American poli- 
tician, h, at Massillon, Ohio, May 31, 
1869. Educated for the Bar, he 
practised law in his native state until 
1927, when he became Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce in President 
Coolidge’s administration, his chief 
being Herbert Hoover. He served 
until 1929. When Hoover sought 
the Republican nomination for 
Presidency, B. helped to organise the 
political machinery, and performed 
the same task when Hoover, having 
obtained the nomination, ran before 
the people. Upon Hoover’s election, 
he was made a member of the Cabinet 
with the office of Postmaster -General. 

Brown, Sir William (1784— 1864), 
banker and merchant, was h. at 
Ballymena, his father being a linen 
merchant. He was taken at an 
early age to America, but returned 
from there in 1809 and settled do'wnin 
Liverpool. Here he estab . a business, 
first as a linen merchant, later as an 
importer of raw cotton, and finally as 
a banker. His trade increased very 
rapidly, and so successful was he that 
the Bank of England helped him to 
tide over the financial crisis of 1837, 
since the interests affected by his firm 
were so varied. In 1844 he is said to 
have possessed at least one-sixth of 
the whole trade between America and 
England. He was Liberal M.P. for 
S. Lancashire 1846-59, In 1863 
he was made a baronet. He was a 
generous donor to the city of Liver- 
pool, presenting that to'wn with a 
public library and museum. 

Brown Bess, the name (obsolete 
since the introduction of the rifle) 
given bv the in±anti*y of the British 
army to the flint lock musket used by 
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them in the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centtiries. 

Brown Spar, a variety of dolomite 
containing carbonate of iron. Its 
colour inclines to red or brown. 
The term is sometimes applied to 
examples of anherite, sidorite, and 
brnenneritc 

Brown University, foimded by the 
American Baptists on a non-sectarian 
basis at Providence, Xihode Is., 
U.S.A., in 1764. It was first named 
Khode Is. College, but in 1804 this 
was changed to B. U. in honour of its 
benefactor, James Brown. A separate 
women’s college was added in 1897, 
and the total number of students, 
men and women, reading for degrees 
in 1929 Tvas 1603. This does not 
include students working under the 
extension scheme. The stafi! of B. U. 
consists of 162 professors and instruc- 
tors, and the permanent endowment 
is 9,405,032 dollars. The John I-Iay 
and Carter Brown libraries contain 
over 350,000 vols. 

Browne, Charles Farrar, a celebrated 
American humorist and writer who 
adopted as his pen name Artemus 
Ward. He was b. in 1834 at Water- 
ford in Maine, and began life as a 
compositor, later becoming a reporter 
and a contributor to the newspapers. 
About 1838 he pub. the first of the 
Artemus Ward series in the Cleveland 
Plaindealevy and this series of ai'ticles 
received a fair amount of attention 
and popularity both in America and 
m England The satire which under- 
lay the atrocious spelling and the 
grave moralising attracted universal 
attention, and he was invited to be- 
come a contributor and the editor of 
a new paper. Vanity PaiVy which com- 
menced publication in 1860. The 
paper failed, and Artemus Ward be- 
came a travelling lecturer, meeting in 
the course of his lectures with ad- 
ventures more or less varied amongst 
the Mormons and Indians of America. 
His reputation as a lecturer was 
speedily assured, and Ward travelled 
over the greater part of the American 
states lecturing on a variety of topics 
and accompanied by a panorama. In 
1864 he was for a short time unable 
to carry out his programme of lectures 
owing to a severe illness, but on his 
recovery he resumed his lectures, and 
in 1866 he crossed over to England, 
where he speedily made himself 
popular. He was known in England 
both for the variety and humour of 
his lectures, and also for his contribu- 
tions to Punchy contributions which 
were similar to those which he had 
written on the other side of the 
Atlantic. In 1867 his health again 
broke down, and in the March of that 
year he d, at Southampton. His 
complete works were pub . in the same 


year in London. Amongst his chief 
works may be noticed, Artemus 
iVardy h-is Book, 1862 ; Artemus 
Ward amongst the Fenians, 1865 ; 
Artemus W^ard in Foridon, 1867. 

Browne, Edward Granville (1862- 
1926), Eng. orientalist, son of Sir 
Benj- C. Browne, shipbuilder, of 
Newcastle -on -Tyne. Educ. Eton 
and Cambridge. Studied medicine 
at Cambridge and in London, but 
devoted himself chiefly to the study 
of Persian. Travelled m Persia. 1887- 
SS. Publications include translations 
from Persian — also A Year Amongst 
the PersianSy 1893 ; and a LUerary 
History of Persia, in tour sections, 
1902-24. 

Browne, Edward Harold (ISll— 91), 
an Eng. bishop. He was b. at 
Aylesbury, and educated at Eton 
and Cambridge. He was a fellow 
and tutor of Emmanuel College. In 
1843 he became vice-pnn. of Lampeter 
College, and was later appointed 
Norrisian prolossor of divinity at 
Cambridge. In 1850-3 appea/Ped his 
famous book, the Eocposition of the 
Thirty ’nine Articles, a book which 
was for a long time the standard w ork 
on this suliject and which ran into 
many editions . He became Bishop of 
Ely in 1864, and was one of the most 
prominent churchmen of the time. 
In 1873 ho was translated to Win- 
chester, which see he resigned owing 
to ill health in 1890. 

Browne, George, Count von (1698— 
1792), an Irish soldier of fortune, b. in 
Ireland. On completing his studies at 
Limerick, he entered (1725) the service 
of the Elector Palatine, since, as a 
Catholic, he was excluded from many 
appointments in his own country. 
From Germany ho passed into the 
Russian army, where he rapidly dis- 
tmguished himself . After successfully 
quelling a reyolt against the Empress 
Anne, he took an active part in the 
wars against Poland, France, and 
Turkey. His whole life was full of ad- 
venture : he was taken prisoner by the 
Turks, and sev. times sold as a slave. 
Later he fought in the Seven Years’ 
War, and was wounded at Zomdorf. 
He was made major-general and then 
field-marshal by Peter HI. For the 
last thirty years of his life ho was 
governor of Livonia and Estbonia, 
from which position Catherine II. 
released him only when extreme old 
age rendered this absolutely necessary. 

Browne, Hablot Knight (1815-82), 
an Eng. artist, best known by 
pseudonym * Phiz,’ He was b. of 
poor parentage at Lambeth. He 
received what artistic training he 
had during his apprenticeship to 
Finden, a famous steel engraver. He 
intended originally to be a painter, 
but apart from his illustrations for 
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Dickens, Lever, and Ainsworth, his 
work IS not at all outstanding'* He 
became the artist for the illustrations 
of Dickens’ Pickwick when it W'as 
first issued, and always signed his 
drawings as PMz. He was the creator 
of the Sam Weller which all readers 
of Dickens know, and amongst other 
very successful creations of Ms may 
be mentioned, Mrs. Gamp, Tom 
Pinch, Major Bagstock, Mioawber, 
and David Copperheld. He executed 
some drawings for Punch, and did 
most of the illustrations for Lever’s 
works and also some for Harrison 
Ainsworth . In 1 S G 7 he suit ered from 
slight paralysis, after which he did 
no more really successful work. In 
1S7S he was awarded a pension by 
the Pi,oyal Academy. 

Browne, Maximilian Ulysses, the 
descendant of an Irish Jacobite 
family- He wash, at Basel on Oct. 23, 
1705. His father and imcle were two 
of the exiles of 1690, his father enter- 
ing the Austrian service and becoming 
ennobled, whilst his uncle entered the 
Russian service and became a field- 
marshal, He himself entered the 
service of Austria at a very early age, 
and was rapidly advanced. He had, 
however, great military genius, and 
although his quick promotion was due 
to influence, he would also have earned 
it through ability. He took part in 
the Italian campaigns of the Austrian 
army and distinguished himself also 
whilst fighting against the Turks. He 
was early m the field during the War 
of the Austrian Succession (1740->I8), 
and it was due to his efforts in the 
field that the success of Frederick the 
Great was restrained. At the end of 
the war he was promoted to the rank 
of commander-in-chief of the army of 
Bohemia, and in 1753 he became a 
field-marshal. He was still an active 
officer when the Seven Years’ War 
(1756-63) broke out, and he took an 
active part in the early campaigns. 
He commanded the Austrians at the 
Battle of Lobositz (1756), where he 
was defeated, but retreated in good 
order. He was mortally wounded at 
the Battle of Prague, and d, on June 
26,1757. He was a brave and dashing 
leader, a believer in whole-hearted 
measures, and to his encouragement 
and popularity is very largely due 
the magnificent manner in which the 
Austrians fought. 

Browne, Robert (c. 1550-1633), the 
founder of the Brownists. He was 
6, at Tolethorpe, and was de- 
scended from an anct, and well- 
known family. He received a good 
education at Corpus Ohristi College, 
Cambridge, and was for some time 
a schoolmaster. He, however, took 
orders, and remained for a time in 
the Church, but bis licence to preach 


was revoked vrhen he began to attack 
and condemn the discipline of the 
Established Church- So fiercely did 
he denounce the government of the 
Chui‘ch that he was imprisoned in 
1581 by order of the Bishop of 
Norwich, and only released because 
of the influence which he could bring 
to bear. After sev. imprisonments he 
retired to Holland, and here he formed 
a chtii’ch. The chui*ch was not, how- 
ever, very successful and soon broke 
up. He had, in the meantime, issued 
a number of works, in one of which, 
A Booke irJiieh showeth the Life and 
Manners of all 2'rue Christians, he 
put forward the theory on wffiich 
modern Congregationalism has been 
built up . After living for some time at 
Middelburg, he returned to Great 
Britain and remained for some time 
in Scotland- He then returned to his 
own neighbourhood, and tried to ex- 
tend his doctrines there. He again 
suffered imprisonment, but his atti- 
tude towards the Established Church 
changed, and he accepted a position 
as a schoolmaster at St. Olave’s 
Grammar School. Finally he ac- 
cepted ordination at the hands of the 
Established Church and became 
vicar of a church in Northampton- 
shii'e. Here he remained for about 
forty-two years, but he had always 
been a man of violent temper, and 
he was in 1630 thrown into gaol for 
an assault on a constable, vmere he 
died. His defection from the sect 
which by his writings and early 
precept he had ostab. did not break 
up that sect. They remained in 
existence in Holland for some very 
considerable time, and numbers of 
them migrated to America. In Eng- 
land the sect took the name of Inde- 
pendents or Congregationalists. 

Browne, Sir Thomas (1605— 82), a 
distinguished writer, b, in London, 
son of a merchant; edu. at Win- 
chester and Oxford, after which lu* 
studied medicine at Continental 
Univs., including Leyden, where he 
graduated. After prolonged travel 
abroad, he finally, in 1634, settled m 
practice at Norwich. His claim to 
renown rests on his Peligio Medici, 
pub. in 1642 (but prob. written m 
1034), though his Vrn Burial pro- 
bably displays best the peculiar force 
of his genius and the old-world flavour 
of his majestic style. He is, indeed, 
one of the most original of English 
writers. Whilst civil war devastated 
the country, he was serenely absorbed 
in metaphysical speculation on the 
mysteries of life. His work is steeped 
m the myst’cism of Plato, so that he 
beholds the world merely as an image, 
and he seems to look on all things 
rather in the spirit of the modern 
transcendentahst. Introspective and 
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sceptical though he was, his ‘religion 
of a doctor’ is thoroughly impreg- 
nated with the feeling of the essential 
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mystery imderlymg true religion. 
Knighted m lUTl. Dr. Johnson 
wrote his lite. He d. at Norwich. 

Browne, William (1591--1G43), an 
Eng. poet, h. at Taristock in Devon- 
shire, and educated at Exeter 
College, Oxford. He became tutor to 
Kobert Dormer, afterwards Earl of 
Carnarvon, and wrote many pastoral 
poems, including Britannia^s Pas- 
torals, 1613, and the Shepherd^ s Pipe, 
1611. Several complete editions of 
his works have been published, and 
enooyed a short popularity. 

Browne, William George (1768- 
1813), traveller, was fired to explore 
by reading Bruce’s Travels. In 1792, 
after careful examination, he con- 
cluded that the ruins at Siwah were 
not those of the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon. Though later he journeyed 
through Syria, Asia Minor, and the 
Levant, his most important expedi- 
tion (1793-96) was to Darfur, when he 
acqtuii’ed trustworthv information as 
to the Nile’s course. He was murdered 
by banditti it is said, whilst travelling 
towards Teheran. A dry, affected 
style spoils his Travels (ISOQ). 

Brownell, William Crary (1851- 
1928), American critic. He was 
educated at Amherst College and for 
two years (1879—1881) was art critic 
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to the New York Nation. ^ From 
1890 onwards he acted as literary 
adviser to the publishing house of 
Charles Scribner. In 1916 the degree 
of LL.D. was conferred on him at 
Columbia University. His first book, 
a sympathetic study of France, called 
French Traits, appeared in 1889, but 
with the publication of French jirt in 
1892 he firmly established his position 
in the profession of criticism which he 
pursued with distinction to the 
end of his life. Possessing sane 
critical values, he wrote a series of 
incisive studies of the Victorian and 
American ‘ prose masters,’ which 
appeared in 1901 and 1909 respec- 
tive! Other books are Newport, 
1896; Criticism, 1911; Standards, 
1917; The Genius of Style, 1924; 
and democratic distinction in 
America, 1928. 

Brownhills, in Staffordshire, an 
urban dist. in the Lichfield pari. div. ; 
important coal mines ; near the 
Essington Canal and on the Homan 
Watlihg Street . Pop . 1 8 , 2 4 S . 

Brownian Movements, the name 
given to a phenomenon discovered by 
Robert Brown m 1827. On viewing 
through a microscope a liquid such as 
gamboge solution, in which small 
particles are in suspension, these 
particles are seen to bo in constant 
motion backwards and forwards with- 
out any regularity or co-operation. 
Brown suspected living matter, but 
it has been shown by Guoy and 
Perrin that the phenomenon would 
follow from the molecular structure 
of matter, bomg produced by mole- 
cular bombardment. This theory is 
strengthened hy the observation that 
the motion of smaller particles is 
greater. 

Brownie, in the folk-lore of Scotland 
a goblin of the most obliging kind. 
He was never seen, but was only 
known by the good deeds which he 
did. He usually attached himself to 
some farmhouse in the country, and 
he was onlv noted by the voluntary 
labour which he performed during the 
night. He would churn, or thrash the 
corn, or clean all the dairy utensils, 
or perform some equally good-natured 
labour. His work was always done at 
night. The country people had great 
faith in the good works of the B. and 
believed in him implicitly. His re- 
ward was usually a dish of cream. 
The B . bears a strong resemblance to 
Robin Goodfellow in the Eng. and the 
Kobold of Gor. literature, whilst some 
comparison can be made between him 
and the household gods of the Roms, 
and of the domovoy. The Bs. were 
often the cause of the mysterious dis- 
appearance of things, and in this 
respect can be compared with the 
Jans, or Jennis, of the Arabs, and also 
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to the pixies of South-western Eng*- 
land. Practically every known folk- 
lore has its special fairy which can be 
compared to the brownie. 

Browning, Elizabeth Barrett, poet- 
ess, was 5. at Carlton Hall, Durham, 
on March 6,1806, but the greater part 
of her life was spent in Herefordshire, 
at a place called Hope End. For 
many years she was under the 
shadow of threatened consumption, 
and frequently suHered family be- 
reavements, circumstances which 
affected her style of writing in no 
small degree. A more tangible in- 
fluence was that of her husband, 
PcObert B., the poet, whom she 
married m 1846 against the wishes 
of her family. Previous to this she 
had pub. sev, attempts in literature ; 
in 1826 appeared the Essay on Mn-nd^ 
and other Poems. Between this date 
and that of the publication of her next 
book. The Seraphim, in 1 S3 8, she con- 
tributed to the Atherweum and other 
periodicals ; in 1846 and 1850 ap- 



peared two more vols. of poems, the 
hrst of these Lady Geraldine's Court- 
ship, leading to her acquaintance 
with her future husband. The mar- 
riage proved an ideal one, and Mrs. 
B was restored to comparative 
health by her residence in Florence, 
where the only child of the marriage 
was b. In 1853 appeared the Casa 
Gutdi WTndoios, Italian in setting and 
sentiment. Aurora heigh m 1856 was 
a long ^ sociological ^ romance, and 
proved a distinct departure from her 
previous work. In the Poems before 
Congress (1860) her husband’s in- 
fluence was plainly discernible. She 
d. at Florence on June 30, 1861, and 
in the next year a voL of Last Poems 
was issued. It has been said that 
Mrs. B.’s popularity was assured 
when her husband’s was still prob- 
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lematical. Certain it is that up to 
the publication of The Ping and the 
Book she was by far the better known. 
Her easy style, incoherent and fatally 
voluble though she might be occa- 
sionally ; her interest in her own time, 
as exemplified in the Civ/ of the 
Children ; her romantic tendency 
which sometimes leads her into 
‘ gush,’ as in the Rhyme of the 
JGiichesse May — ail these combined 
to make her peculiarly acceptable to 
the readmg public at large. She has 
been called the greatest Eng. poetess, 
but her work, though musical and 
metrically beautiful, is so marred by 
her fatal inability to understand the 
value of rhyme sounds, that as an 
artist she must give place to Christina 
Rossetti. She certamly is the most 
voluminous poetess, and has im- 
pressed her character best upon her 
work. Her supply of v/ords is extra- 
ordinary, and she has a wonderful 
power of pathos. Like her husband, 
she IS at her best in lyrical work ; with 
the exception of one or two pieces, 
practically all her other writing might 
with advantage be compressed. In 
the Sonnets from the Portucfuese, 
which were addressed to her husband, 
we have work of such exquisite 
beauty that it hears comparison in 
tone, sentiment, and execution with 
the greatest in our language. Thor© 
are many of the shorter pieces of 
whose beauty much might be said. 
Her faults, if obvious, are but 
blemishes ; and the 3 ewels of her 
work are to be ranked for ever as 
precious stones and set in the casket 
of our literature. Editions of her 
works are innumerable. See Life by 
Ingram. 

Browning, John M. (1855— 1926), 
American inventor of small arms, 
f>. at Ogden, Utah, son of Jonathan 
B., a gunsmith and a member of the 
Mormon community. His name is 
a household one in connection with 
numerous small arms, especially 
automatic . His breech -loading single 
shot rifle was patented in 1879 and 
bought by the Remington Company. 
His next patented designs were 
those for his repeating rifle, 1884, 
and the Colt machine g*un, which 
latter was accepted by the U-S.A. 
army. It was in 1895 that B. 
patented his box magazine. Perhaps 
bis best known weapon is bis ‘ Brown- 
ing revolver,’ which was manufac- 
tured at Liege in large quantities and 
much used in the Great War. During 
the War the U.S.A. war department 
held a test of guns, the result being 
that a new weapon designed by B., 
and capable of firing nearly 40,000 
rounds before suffering a breakage, 
was adjudged the best. It was also 
during the War that B. designed an 
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aiitomaticrifle weig'hins no more than 1 obscurity : but here also are the 


15i lb., this design also being 
adopted by the U.S.A. army. The 
Winchester and Stevens sporting 
rides and other types of sporting 
weapons were also B.’s designs. 

Browning, Oscar (1837-1923), his- 
torian, was &. in London, son of Wm. 
Shipton Browning, merchant. He 
was educated at Eton and Kdng*s 
College, Cambridge, becoming fellow 
and tutor of his college. In 18G0 
he became a master at Eton, 
where he displeased the head- 
master and was dismissed in 1873. 
Pie then became university lecturer 
in history at Cambridge, Pie took 
a prominent part in univorsitv 
movements, incliiding those for uni- 
versity oxtenvsion and the training of 
teachers ; he aroused enthusiasm for 
the study of political science and 
modern political historv. Three times 
he stood unsuccessfully for Parlia- 
ment as a Liberal. He adhered to 
Christian Science in 1906. Among 
his contributions to modern history 
are : History of Bnyland (4 vols.) ; 
Wars of the Wth Century; History of 
Burope, 1814-43 ; Napoleon^ the first 
Phase; Bo^fhood and Yozeth of 
Napoleon; Fall of Napoleon; and 
to Italian history : Guclphs and 
Ghihellines; The Age of the Con- 
doUieri; Fanfe; Memories of Baler 
YearSt 1923. 

Browning, Hohert, poet, was h. 
on Dlay 7, 1812, in Camberwell. His 
father was an important official in a 
bank, and his nioHier, whose maiden 
name was Wiedemann, w^as of 
Scottish-German descent, Kobert 
never devoted himself to any pro- 
fession, being first and last a man 
of letters- Plis education was not 
that of the ordinary young English- 
man of means, but was privately 
obtained- Dmdng his youth he w^as 
noted for his passionate devotion 
to literature and music, and his 
intellectual promise was always con- 
sidered great. Yet, while Tennyson 
successfully beat down all criticism, 
and perhaps increased his renown 
by the acceptance of the Laureate* s 
crown, B. had to struggle against 
the storm of adverse opinion for 
nearly forty years before his worth 
was fully recognised. The essential 
defects of the poet, as they are 
generally and perhaps unjustly called, 
are seen in equal measure in his late 
and early work. He himself dis- 
missed Pauline (1833) as interesting, 
but unworthy of inclusion among his 
later works. Paracelsus (1836) has 
more of beauty and of interest. Here 
we get the breathlessness of hurried 
simile crowding against simile, which 
later gave rise to much of the criti- 
cism of bis work on the score of 


peculiarly rapid blank verse and his 
original lyric form. In 1841 he at- 
tempted a drama, Strafford, intended 
for acting for his friend Macready, 
but met v/ith decisive failure. Three 
years later apiieared Sordello, that 
much -belittled work. Here the 
author’s genius for intricate phrase 
and involved thought led to fears 
that he must fail in his work. jMany 
are the stories told nt the eftect its 
difficulty had on well-known men of 
letters. But this ‘ story of a soul * is 
surely plain enough to patient in- 
tellects, but the poem has been 
banned by the merciless contempt of 
those prejudiced towards the unusual. 
But Bells and Pomegranates (184G), 
though in themselves of no outstand - 
ing novelty or merit, showed the 
author’s lyrical genius for the first 
time in anything like perfection. 
Ptppa Passes, vith its charming 
songs, is the best of these. In the 
same year B. married Elizabetlx 
Barrett, the poetess, and for the sake 
of her health, removed to Florence. 
The marriage proved an ideal one; 
he speaks again and again of his wife 
m reverent, loving verse : * my perf e<‘t 
wife/ he calls her. During this period 
ho produced only two pieces of note, 
Christmas Eve a.nd Easter Bag in 
1850, and Men and Women in 1855, 
hut those were infinitely better than 
anything he had ever done before, 
and, with Dram af. is Personm (1864), 
contain perhaps his very best work. 
After Mrs. B.’s death, which occurred 
in 1861, B. returned to London, and 
gave himself up to work. In 1869 
appeared the stupendous Hmg and 
the BooJi, which was more than favour- 
ably received. Yet It is not great, 
apart from its real interest as a 
psychological study. It is based on 
an old MS. B. read in Italy, telling 
of the murder of a girl -wife by her 
noble husband. The tale is told 
and retold by each one of the actors, 
and wonderful art is used in the 
differentiation of the various char- 
acters. Having at last gained atten- 
tion, B. let few of the next 
fifteen years pass without at least 
one or two vols. from his pen. These 
included translations from the Gk., 
Balaustion*s Adventure and Prince 
HofienstielScJiwa.ngau, 1871; N't fine 
at the Fair, 1872 ; Red-coiton Night- 
cap Country, 1873 ; Aristophanes* 
Apology, and the Inn Album, 1875 ; 
Pacchiarotto, and how he Worked in 
Distemper, 1876; La Saisiaz, 1878 ; 
Dramatic Idylls, 2 vols., 1879-80 ; 
Jocoseria, 1883 ; Ferishtalds Fancies, 
1884 ; Parleyings with Certain People 
of Importance, 1887 ; and Asolando, 
1889. The greater part of these are 
written in the curious blank verso 
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which he now affected, and are all 
marked by the blemishes which even 
his greatest admirers cannot deny he 
exhibited in his work. Yet m these 
appear some of his loveliest lyrics, 
and, indeed, it can be a6armed that 
jisolando, which was pub. almost on 
the same day on which his death took 
place in Italy (Dec. 12, 1SS9), contains 
work as beautiful in form and thou£?ht 
as that in his Dramatis Personce of a 
quarter of a century earlier. Any 
estimation of the value of B.’s work 
must be made more difficult by the 
fact that towards the close of bis life 
he received an adulation which was as 
unwise in its attitude as unsuited to 
his dignity. Since the formation of 
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the Browning Society iQ,v.) in ISSl 
I'is adherents have formed themselves 
into a kind ot defensive and offensive 
alliance, ready to accept all his doings 
as good, and to challenge the world 
on his behalf. Most unwisely, they 
have given colour to the often re- 
iterated charge of obscurity laid 
against the poet, by producing 
handbooks to his works, and even a 
cyclopaedia to all B. references. Such 
blind devotion has defeated its own 
ends by making the general reader 
suppose that B. is ‘ difficult,’ and so 
has led to comparative neglect. It 
cannot be too often said that B. is 
not obscure or difficult ; his involved 
phrases, his mountebank delight m 
the grotesque and the unusual, his 
exasperating hurrying and crowding 
VOL. III. 
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of ideas may bewilder, astound, and 
often irritate, but they are never 
hopelessly mcompreliensible. For a 
detailed study of this, the reader 
is advised to obtain Mr. G. IC. 
Chesterton’s delightful and valuable 
book. Apart from this admitted de- 
fect, even his most biased opponents 
can say lit-tle, unless it be agam&t his 
metrical diversions. His lyrics for 
form and sentiment are glorious. 
The Last Ride Together, Prospice, 
Love among the Ruins, to choose only 
three, are noble examples of his art. 
Though so much of his work bears 
the effect of Italy, yet he is essen- 
tially the Englishman in Italy, 
patriotic in heart, although bv choice 
cosmopohtan. He is, again, the poet 
of the It. Renaissance, and to our 
idea has caught the very spirit of it ; 
witness the cruel beauty of JMg Last 
Duchess, or the grotesque pathos of 
The Bishop Orders his Tomb, to 
choose only two out of many. His 
interest in art and music is probably 
a result of early inclination, and his 
later surroundings. In his attitude 
towards Nature it may be taken 
generally that, like W'ordsworth, he 
gives her a personality, but, unlike 
him, considers that personality dis- 
tinct from, and usually hostile to, the 
human. But it is in his dramatic 
lyrics and monologues that he is most 
often at his greatest. Such pieces as 
The Last Ride Together, Rabbi Ben 
Kzra, and BLoly Cross Dag, will be 
remembered when his more ambitious 
works of greater length lie forgotten. 
Through them we see the poet hini' 
self, hopeful alwa^^s, tolerant of 
others, and believing, God being in 
His Heaven, that the best was 3 'et 
to be. There are few poets who so 
unconsciously disclose themselves in 
their works. See Lives by Chesterton, 
Sharp, Waugh, Orr, etc. 

Browning Settlement, founded in 
1895 ‘ for the furtherance of the King- 
dom of God, as it is declared in the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ ... by every 
means available to promote the full 
and happy development of body, 
mind, and soul.’ The Settlement is a 
centre of lively effort for improving 
the conditions of life in Walworth (a 
suburb in S.E. London), for educating 
the citizens and beautifying the 
neighbourhood. It has founded the 
Bethany Homes for the Aged at 
Whyteleafc, Surrey. Address of 
Settlement: Cambridge House, 131 
Camberwell Road, London, S.E. 
Warden (1930), Rev. J. W. Graves. 

Browning Society, founded m 1881 
by Dr, Fumivall and IMiss E. H. 
Hickey m appreciation of Browning 
and to fui’ther the study of his works. 
The society no longer exists. 

Brownists, see Browne, Robert. 
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Brown - Sequard, Charles Edward 
(1817-^94), a famous British physiolo- 
gist. He was h. at Mauritnis. His 
tather was an American in the naval 
service, and his mother a French- 
woman. He took his medical degree 
at Paris in 1846, and returned to 
iMauritius intending to practise there ; 
however, he vent from there to 
America in 1S52, and subsequently 
he came back to Paris. He attracted 
considerable attention by his lectures 
on the pathology of the nervous 
system. In 1864 he became pro- 
fessor of physiology at the university 
of Harvard, and live years later he 
again retuimed-to Paris as professor 
of pathology in the School of Medicine 
there. Tet again he left Paris to 
return to America where m 1873 he 
set up in Hew York as a practitioner 
and a nerve specialist, and yet again 
he returned to Paris when, in 1878, he 
became the professor of experimental 
medicme in the College de I’rance, 
He remained in this position until his 
death. He lectured frequently in 
England, and always desired to be 
known as a British subject. He con- 
tributed largely to the medical know- 
ledge of the period, especially to the 
knowledge of the nervous system. 
He also wrote a number of essays 
and papers. 

Brownson, Orestes Augustus (180.3— 
70), an American philosopher and 
theologian, was &. at Stookbridgo, 
Vermont, on Sept. 16, He was in 
turn a Presbyterian, a Universalist, 
an Independent, a Unitarian, and a 
Horn. Catholic. He wrote strongly 
and with great fervour on all the 
theological and philosophical ques- 
tions which agitated his times. He 
founded the Boston Quarterly Review^ 
1838, and Brownson' s Quarterly Re- 
view, 1844. He also took a very active 
interest in all the social and political 
problems of the day, I-Iis chief works 
were Charles Elwood, or The Infidel 
Converted, 1840, a book in which he 
strongly supported the Roman Catho- 
lic Church ; and The American Re- 
public : its Constitution, Tendencies, 
and Destiny, 1865. 

Brownsville, the co, tn. of Cameron 
eo., Texas, U.S.A., on the Rio 
Grande, 25 m. from its mouth, in 
the Gulf of Mexico. In 1846 there 
was a notable bombardment of a 
small U.S. force which had occupied 
the place. The American Army 
defeated a superior number of 
Mexicans near here. Pop. 22,021, 
of whom many are Mexicans. 

Brownwood* a city in Brown oo., 
Texas, U.S. A. Pop. 12,789. 

Broxburn, a vil. of Linlithgowshire, 

6 m. S.E. of Linlithgow, and 12 m. 
W, of Edinburgh, chiefly known for 
its shale oil-works. Pop. 8315. 


Bruay, a tn. in the H. of France, 
in the dept. oX Pas -de-Calais, situated 
on the Lawe, B. is an important in- 
dustrial tn. in a rich coal-mimng dist. 
Brewing, sug-ar and glass -makmg are 
also carried on. Pop. 30,900. 

Bruce, Sir David, military physician, 
6. at Melbourne, Australia, 1855. 
Edue. Stirling High Seh. and Edin- 
burgh Uni v. Entered R.A.M.G-, 1883. 
Asst. -prof, of Pathology, Netley, 
1889-91. In 1S99, Fellow of Royal 
Society — ^for which he has undertaken 
commissions of inquiry into diseases 
in Malta, Uganda and Nyasaland. 
Maj.-gen., 1912. Retired list, 1919. 
Pres. Brit. Assocn. 1924. 

Bruce, see Elgin, Earls of. 

Bruce, Edward (c. 1549— 1611), ad- 
vocate, actively upheld, in 1587, the 
rights of the lords spiritual to sit in 
parliament. Both in 1594 and 1598 
he was sent on a mission to Queen 
Elizabeth, the first time to suggest 
that she was encouraging popish con- 
spiracy by befriending Bothwell. He 
accompanied King James to England 
on bis accession, having, in 1001, by 
his diplomacy opened up the famous 
correspondence between his master 
and Sir Robert Cecil. 

Bruce, James (1730-94), Scottish 
explorer of Africa. He was b. in 
Stirlingshire, and was educated at 
Harrow and Edinburgh University. 
He commenced sbxi dying for the Bar, 
but entered the wine business on his 
union with the daughter of a wine 
merchant. The sudden death of bis 
wife, occurring within less than a year 
of their marriage, led to his sub- 
sequent travels in Spain and Portu- 
gal. Ho examined some Eastern 
MSS. in the Escurial, and the conse- 
quent enthusiasm developed into the 
adoption of his career as an explorer. 
He was selected as British consul of 
Algiers, and given a commission to 
study the anct. remains there. In 
1765 he commenced an exploration of 
the mins of Barbary, and after an 
examination of most of the ruins of E. 
Algeria he travelled to Tripoli and 
thence to Candia. During tlie wreck 
of his ship he was obliged to swim 
ashore. He subsequently travelled 
through Syria, staying at Palmyra 
and Baalbek. He reached Alexandria 
in 1768, and successfully accom- 
plished a long-cherished dream, the 
discovery of the source of the Blue 
Nile in 17 70. In the course of his 
journeys, from 1768 to 1773, in 
Abyssinia, he was made Chief or 
Governor of Ras el Feel, a fact which 
illustrates the influence he readily 
acquired in strange lands. His Travels 
to Discover the Source of the Nile 
shows much tannliarity with Latin 
and Greek texts, and in thus building 
on a classical foundation, be is to be 
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compared with James Siik Bucking- 
ham (q.v . ) The scepticism with which 
his account was received in London 
proved a great disappointment, and 
he retired to his estate at Kinnaird. 
Though a man of notorious vanity, he 
recovered from his pique snABciently 
to publish an account of his travels in 
1774, and though the expert cidticism 
of its authenticity was then strong, 
the main facts have since been cor- 
roborated:, notably by Lieut.-CoL 
Playfair. See Autobiography, 1805 
and 1813. 

Bruce, John (1802-69), antiquarian, 
6. in London. He ed. a gi’eat num- 
ber of memoirs and historical docu- 
ments for the Camden Society, whose 
treasurer he was, and for the Ashmo- 
iean and Parker Societies. In 1861 
he was appointed by the Society of 
Antiquaries to be curator of Soanes 
Museum. 

Bruce, John Collingwood (1805—92), 
an English antiquary, b. at New- 
castle, and graduated at Glasgow m 
1826. After having spent some years 
in training for the Presbyterian 
ministry, be became a teacher, m 
which profession he remained till 
1863. His publications include 2'he 
Roman Walh 1851, to which was 
added in 1863 a Handbook to the 
Roman Wall ; The Bayeux Tapestry 
Elucidated, 1856 ; and Lapiaarium 
Beptentrionale, 1875, an account of 
the Kom. monuments in the N. of 
England. 

Bruce, Michael (1746-67), Scottish 
poet. He was 6. at Kinnesswood, 
Hinross -shire, and was taught to 
read before he was four years old. 
His education was seriously hampered 
by his mterrupted attendance at 
school, for he was often required to 
act as herdsman. His health was 
delicate and Ms manner quiet and 
devotional. Circumstances proved 
sufidciently kind to allow his subse- 
quent entry into Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, He accepted the charge of 
a school near Clackmannan later in 
life, and wrote Eochleven in spite of 
broken health and accompanying 
depression of spirits. His first work 
is an Elegy icritten in Spring. He now 
became very ill, and d. in advanced 
consumption. John Logan is alleged 
to have stolen many of his poems. 

Bruce, Robert (1274-1329), the 
national hero of Scotland. On the 
death of his father in 1304, he be- 
came sixth lord of Annandale. At 
the beginning of his career h© sup- 
ported EdTvard I., hoping, doubtless, 
to secure his father’s accession to the 
Scottish throne. Thus as Earl of 
Garrick he swore fealty to the Eng. 
monarch at Berwick, and in 1297 re- 
newed his oath at Carlisle. Shortly 
after this, however, ho served with 


his vassals , under W allace, the p opular 
leader in the War of Independence, 
but after the capitulation of Irvine, 
he was again at peace with Edward. 
In 1298 h© was once more a rebel, and 
burned the castle of Ayr, whilst five 
years later he wus again fighting on 
the English side, during the siege of 
Stirling. Henceforward, however, 
there was no vacillation ; he appears 
alvrays as champion of his nation’s 
liberty, as on© who, five centuries 
later, was to be the inspiration of 
many a patriotic song from the fervid 



pen of the national poet. Burns. His 
secret alliance with Lamberton, 
Bishop of St. Andrews, imdertaken 
as a means of defeating Edward’s 
ambitious projects, was an important 
step in his career. For of all the 
clergy, Lamberton had been the 
most loyal supporter of Wallace, and 
was therefore, after his meeting with 
B., a firm bond of union between the 
two leaders in the national move- 
ment. But the turning-point in B.’s 
career was the murder of the Red 
Comyn, in 1306, on the high altar of 
the church of Friars Minor John, 
Dumfries- B. had probably mad© 
some compact with Comyn, who was 
BalioTs nephew, as to their respective 
claims to the throne. It is certain, at 
least, that when they were together 
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in the clitirch, a violent quarrel en- 
sued, the consequence of which was 
that B. in an access of uncontrollable 
passion, stabbed his rival. Roahsmg 
that he was ^ilty alike of assassina- 
tion and sacrilege, he ran outside m 
his followers, crying:, ^ 1 must be oin 
for I doubt I have slain the Red 
Comyn/ ' Doubt I ’ retorted Kirk- 
patrick, * I mak sikker I ' and with 
that he rushed into the church to 
despatch the dying foe. Hastening to 
Bochmaben Castle, B. gathered Ins 
adherents together, and two moiuhs 
later was crowned king by the Bishop 
of St, Andrews at Scone. Ev^ts, 
however, soon happened which 
seemed to fulfil his ■wife^s prophecy 
that he would be a summer but not 
a winter king. In June he was 

surprised by the Earl of Pembroke, 
commander 'in-chief of the Eng- arm:5% 
in Methven wood, and was compellea 
to seek refuge in the moors of Athole. 
Two months later he suffered a sewnd 
defeat, near the head of Loch Tay, 
at the hands of the Comyn’s uncle. 
Lord of Lorn- Leaving his queen at 
Kildrummie Castle, Aberdeenshire, 
he was obliged to lead a wanderer s 
life m the W. Highlands, until he 
managed to escape to the Is. or 
Bathlin (off Antrim, Ireland). Many 
are the stories, w’hich Barbour col- 
lected from the people then^elves, of 
the hairbreadth escapes of B. ana ol 
his valour and calm subnaission 
throughout all the vicissitudes of 
fortune Meanwhile his friends at 
home gave him up for dead, and 
Edward proceeded with his ■v^rk 
of vengeance. The castle of Rii- 
drummie was captured, its defenders 
were slain, and the queen was ruth- 
lessly taken from the sanctuary of 
St. Dutbae, at Tain. B .[s lands were 
confiscated and_ he and his ^Uowers 
were excommunicated. But B . s days 
of hardship and reverse were nearly 
over. Early in 1307 he landed at 
Garrick, and though he was forced 
for a time to take refuge in the hills 
of Ayrshire, he rallied his forces, and 
at Loudon Hill subdued the English 
under the Earl of Pembroke. His 
final success was assured by the death, 
in 1307, of his formidable adversary. 
King Edward. Edward II. so effec- 
tually wasted time over the funeral 
and the fascinations of court life, that 
bv 1308 B. was in possession of all 
the great castles, with the exception 
of Stirhng. And this stronghold, too, 
fell into hiwS hands after his memorable 
defeat of the English at Bannockburn 
(1314). His superior generalship bad 
deprived the enemy of their huge 
numerical advantage. It was an 
epoch-making victory, for never 
again did an Eng. monarch conquer 
Scotland. In 131 S B. captured 


Berwick, which was henceforth a 
Scottish, instead of an Eng., 
tn On the accession of Edward III., 
the Scots made wide incursions into 
the northern countries, but the treaty 
of Northampton (1328) finally closed 
hostilities. By its chief clause Scot- 
land shall remain to Robert, King or 
Scots and his heirs, free and un- 
divided from England, without any 
subjection, servitude, clairn,^ or de- 
mand whatsoever * The fighting days 
of B. were now over. The last two 
years of his life were passed at Car- 
dross Castle, on tho Firth of Clyde. 
He was a victim, alas, to the ravages 
of leprosy, which he had contracted 
during his campaigns On his death 
his heart was extracted, embalmed, 
and given to Sir James Douglas, 
who was to have carried it to Jeru- 
salem, but he d. whilst fighting 
the Moors in Spam. The relic was 
finally deposited in the monastery of 
Melrose, whilst B ’s body was buried 
in the Abbey Church, Dunfermline. 
In Sir Walter Scott’s poems will be 
found manv references to this story. 
Such was the end of the Scottish 
national champion who was beloved 
and respected by his people as was 
ever Pericles by the Gks., or Scipio 
by the Roms. His distinction as 
lawgiver and administrator was not 
inferior to his military genlns. Be- 
sides providing equal justice for rich 
and poor, reforming the abuses of the 
feudal laws, and procuring a settle- 
ment of the succession from the 
estates, he made many wise pro- 
visions lor the defence of the realm ; 
the garrisoning of towns and border 
castles, the arming of able-bodied 
men, etc. Nor did he neglect com- 
merce. The constant encouragement 
he gave to shipbuilding suggests that 
he foresaw its future importance to 
his country. 

Bruce, Rt. Hon. Stanley Melbourne, 
Australian statesman ; was 5. at 
Melbourne (Vict.), 188.3, sou of John 
Bruce, and was edue. at Melbourne 
Grammar School, and at Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge . He was called to the Bar 
in the Middle Temple in 1907 ; but 
soon afterwards became a partner in 
the Australian importing firm of 
Paterson, Laing, and Bruce. He 
served in the Great War as an officer 
of the Royal Fusiliers ; was wounded 
at Snvla Bay, and again in France ; 
and, having been aivarded the Military 
Cross, was invalided, and returned to 
Australia in 1917. In 1918 he 
entered the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment as member for Flinders. In 
1921 he represented Australia at the 
League of Nations Assembly, and 
became CJommonwealth Treasurer ; 
second-in-command to Wm. Morris 
Hughes, the Prime Minister — an 
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ex -member of the Labour Party^ 
who had formed a National Pai'ty, to 
which B. adhered as a member of the 
Liberal %Ying-. On Feb. 9, 1922, on 
the resignation of Mr. Hughes, B. 
became Prime Minister and ^Minister 
for External Affairs — ^forming a 
Coalition of the National and Country 
Parties. He was in London in 1923, 
attending the Imperial and Economic 
Conferences (at which he showed 
enthusiasm for Imperial Preference), 
and was made a Privy Councillor. 
He also attended the Imperial Con- 
ference of 192G- He added to Ms 
duties those of Minister of Health 
1927—28, and of Minister for Ter- 
ritories 1928—29. In 1929, having 
been frustrated in his efforts to work 
the Commonwealth Labour Arbitra- 
tion Law, he introduced a Bill to 
abolish the federal jurisdiction in 
arbitration cases. On Sept. 10 he 
was outvoted, at the recently elected 
parliament, on this measure — the 
opposition being led by his former 
chief, Mr. Hughes, and was heavily 
defeated at the general election on 
Get. 12, being succeeded as premier 
by the Labour leader, Mr. Scullin. 

Bruce, William Speirs (1867—1921), 
Scottish explorer and geographer, 
son of Samuel Noble Bruce, an 
Edinburgh surgeon. In 1892 he 
went out as naturalist ot the BalcBYia, 
one of a little fleet of four ships 
bound for the Antarctic and the 
adjacent seas. This expedition went 
out chiefiy m the interests of com- 
merce — to look for the valuable 
Greenland whale. But the Royal 
Society, the Meteorological Society, 
and sev. private individuals, equipped 
the fleet with scientific instruments, 
and appointed officers to undertake 
the work of observation and research. 
There had been no expedition to the 
Antarctic since Ross’s expedition in 
1842 ; and B. did valuable work in 
widening the field of scientific dis- 
covery, and especially in pointing out 
what directions future effort should 
take. In 1902 he was the leader of an 
expedition of which he has written a 
report : The Scottish National Ant- 
arctic Expedition — Scientific Results 
of the Voyage of the S.ST. ‘ Scotia ’ 
during the Years 1902-4. In 1911 he 
issued Rolar Exploration. His later 
studies were chiefly of Spitzhergen: 
which he had visited at the end of 
last century, and which he revisited 
1906, 1912, 1914, and 1919. He 

received many honours from various 
learned bodies. 

Bruoea is a genus of plants of the 
Simarubacese, named in honour of 
James Bruce, the traveller in Abvs- 
sinia. B. antidysentenca is a native 
of Abyssinia and is said to be a tonic 
and an astringent ; the leaves and 
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seeds of JS. Sumatrana are intensely 
bitter and possess the same medicinal 
properties. 

Bruch, Max (1838—1920), musical 
composer, h. at Cologne- He Yvas 
early taught the rudiments of music 
by his mother, and showed at a de- 
cidedly early age a considerable genius 
for the subject- In 1S53 he was 
enabled to study at Frankfurt under 
the most brilliant teachers of the day, 
and afterwards became a music 
teacher in his native city. He pro- 
duced Ms first opera in 1858. After 
1861 he made an extensive tour; 
visiting most of the large German tns., 
and especially those which were 
famous for music. He subsequently 
became musical director ar Coblenz, 
and afterwards went to live in Berlin, 
where he produced another of his 
famous operas. In 187 8 he came to 
settle for a time in England, having 
previously visited it, and having been 
offered the eonductorship of the 
Stern Cheval Umon. Two years later 
he became conductor of the Liverpool 
Philharmonic. In 1893 he was made 
direct, of the Hochschule and returned 
to Berlin. He received the honorary 
degree of Mus. Doc. from Cambridge 
University in 1893. His chief produc- 
tions are Scherz^ List^ and Rache, 
1858; 1863 ; Eriihjofi 

Odysseus, 1871. 

Bruchsal, a manufacturing tn. and 
railway centre on the Saalbach, 12 
m. N.E. of Karlsruhe, in the grand- 
duchy of Baden. It has one of the 
finest castles in Germany. Pop. 
16,740. 

Brucbus is the typical genus of the 
coleopterous family Bruchidse. The 
females deposit their eggs in the seed- 
cases of leguminous plants, and the 
matured larva feeds on the seeds, and 
may thus do much damage. B. pisri 
is a native of Britain which devours 
peas, B.fahea beans, and B, granarius 
vetches and beans. 

Brucia, or Brucine, is a vegetable 
alkali which is found with strychnine 
in the seeds and hark of Serychnosnux 
vomica, or false Angostura hark, the 
seeds of Ignati, or bean of St. 
Ignatius, in the wood of S. Coluhrina 
and the bark of S. tienfe. It acts on 
the human system as a violent poison, 
but is less powerful tban strychnine. 

Brucine (C2aH26Na04)? a vegetable 
alkaloid found in company with 
strychnine in nux vomica and false 
Angostura bark, from which latter it 
was first isolated in 1S19 by Pelletier 
and Caventon. B. is a tertiary base 
closely allied with strychnine, but is 
more soluble in alcohol and water, is 
less hitter, and has a much less poison- 
ous effect on the system. The anhy- 
drous alkaloid melts at 178°. The 
crystalline form is prismatic and con- 
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tains ordinarily four molecules of 
water. It turns a bright red colour 
with nitric acid, which yields nitro- 
deriyatiyes, and at the same time acts 
as an oxidising agent. 

Bruck : (1) A small tn. of Lower 
Austria, on the Leitha, 24 m. S.E. of 
Vienna. It dates from the third cen- 
tnry, and has a fine castle. Pop. 
5900. (2) A tn, in Upper Styria, 

Austria, near the confluence of the 
Mur and Mnrz, 108 m. S.W. of Vienna 
by rail. Pop. 11,280. (3) A market 

tn. in Bayaria, on the Begnitz, 15 m. 
W. of Munich by rail. The Cistercian 
monastery is now used as barracks. 
Pop. 4883. (4) A tn. in Switzer- 

land, see Britgo. 

Briickenau, a fashionable watering- 
place of Lower Franconia, Bavaria, 
36 m. N.W. of Warzburg, with 
mineral springs, pleasantly situated 
in the valley of the Sinn, about 2 m. 
from the tn. Pop. 2400. 

Brucker, Johann Jakob (1696— 
1770), Ger. historian of philosophy. 
He was a native of Augsburg, and was 
educated at Jena University, where 
he graduated in 1718. In 1723 he 
became parish minister of Kaufbeu- 
ren, and eight years later was elected 
a member of the Academy of Sciences 
at Berlin. His chief work is Sisioria 
Critica JPhilosopliioe, 1742—44, which 
attained immediate success. His 
other works, now little known, include 
Otium Vindelicurriy 1731, and Erste 
Anfangsgrunde de Phi2osop7iisc?ier 
GeschicMe, 1751. He d. in his native 
town. 

Bruckner, Alexander (1834-96), a 
Russian historian, b. at St. Petersburg. 
He was intended for commercial life, 
but renouncing this, he became a 
stndent first at Heidelberg, then at 
Jena, then at Berlin. He was ap- 
pointed to the chair of history at St. 
Petersburg, Odessa, and Uorpat suc- 
cessively. B. wrote in Russian and 
in Ger. He is known chiefly by his 
very notable works on the history 
of civilisation. His Kulturhistorische 
Studien was pub. in 1878 ; this was 
followed by a History/ of Rzcssia in 
the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Cen^ 
turies ; Iwan JPossoschkov ; Refer der 
Grosse ; Catherine die Zweite ; and in 
1883 Beitrdge sur Kulturgeschichte 
Russlands and Land v.nd Eolk, B. 
contributed articles to a great number 
of magazines, both Russian and 
German. 

Bruckner, Anton ( 1 8 24-6 9 ), Austrian 
organist and composer. He was the 
successful competitor for the post of 
organist at the Linz cathedral in 1853 ; 
then he became organist at the Hof- 
kapelle, in Vienna, where he was also 
a professor at the consexwatorium. 
He is noted for his wonderful ex- 
temporisations. B. played in Paris 


and London in 1869, Among his com- 
positions his nine symphonies are the 
most important. 

Brueys, David Augustin de (1640— 
1723), a Fr. theologian and dramatic 
author. B. early abandoned his 
career as a lawyer, and gave himself 
up to theological controversy. At- 
tempting to refute Bossuet, he was 
himself converted by Bossuet fi*om 
Protestantism to Catholicism, be- 
came a priest, and wrote now chiefly 
wdth the object of converting Protes- 
tants. An ardent freauenter of the 
Comddie-Prancaise, B. soon began to 
write plays himself, generally in 
collaboration with Palaprat, so as to 
avoid publishing in hi s own name. He 
gained his reputation chiefly as the 
author of Le Orondeur, Sot ton jours 
Sot, and L*Avocat JPaielin. This last 
comedy gave rise to the adjective 
patelin applied to a person who tries 
to gain his ends by flattery and fine 
words. 

Bruges (Dutch, Brugge, or JBrug- 
gen), the city of bridges, cap. of the 
prov. of W. Flanders, Belgium, situ- 
ated about 50 m. from Brussels, at 
the junction of sev. important rail- 
ways and canals. It is situated in 
lat. 51° 12', long. 3° 13' E. The tn. 
still keeps its medieeval appearance 
to a very great extent, and the effect 
of this is added to by the retention of 
its old city walls, and its mediiBval 
citadel. It is one of the most flourish- 
ing of all Belgian cities. It owes its 
name to the number of bridges which 
the tn. contains, and is remarkable 
for the antiquity and grandeur of its 
old Gothic buildings. In particular 
two of its Gothic buildings, both of 
which date back to the fomteenth 
century, may he mentioned, the 
cathedral of St. Sauveur, and the 
church of Notre Dame. The cathedral 
still has a magnificent appearance, but 
was much injured in the fire of the 
early part of the nineteenth century, 
and contains a number of interesting 
and valuable pictures. The church 
of Notre Dame contains the tomb 
of Charles the Bold and of his daughter 
Mary of Burgundy, and has also a 
collection of marble statues, one of 
which is by Michelangelo. Amongst 
other buildings of interest which may 
be mentioned are : the Hallo with a 
Gothic belfry and the most magnifi- 
cent chimes in Europe ; the Palace of 
Justice, and the H6tol de Ville. The 
chief manuf, of the tn. is lace, which 
gives employment to a very great 
number of people. Other manufs. are 
linen, woollen and cotton, tobacco 
and soap. By means of its canal 
communications it can trade with 
a number of the parts of Europe, 
and in particular mention may be 
made of the ship canal to Zeohrugge, 
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which has opened up and developed IVEany of the traders and merchants 
the trade with Hull. The tn. is in- fled the tn., and its prosperity rapidly 
creasing very rapidly both in pros- declined- It was captured by the Fr. 
perity and pop. The history of in 1794, and became part of the 
of the tn. is also interesting. It dates United ISTetherlands in 1815. Later 
probably from before the seventh in 1830, it becanae a part of the hing- 
ccntnry, and was first fortified by dom of Belgium. It was occnpied by 
Count Baldwin of the Iron Arm, the Germans during the four years of 
who made it his chief residence. By the Great War, but little damage was 
the twelfth century it was recognised done to it. The pop. at the present 
as the most important town in, and time is about 54,000. 
the cap. of, Flanders, and it was Bruges, Roger van, or Rogier van 
here that the various counts were pro- der Weyden (1400—64), a Flemish 
claimed. During the thirteenth and painter, &. at Tournay, and some- 
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fourteenth centuries B. claimed equal times said to have been a pupil of 
place with Ghent, and was the recog- Jan van Eyck. About 1436 he was 
nised centre of the Hanseatic League appointed town-painter to the munici- 
in Middle-N. Eui*ope. Its commerce pality of Brussels. A great many 
was developed along wise lines, and it paintings of religious subjects have 
speedily assumed and for some time been attributed to him, and some are 
kept the premier position amongst exhibited in galleries in Germany and 
the trading tns. of Europe. The order elsewhere which are usually accepted 
of the Golden Fleece was instituted as his work. 

here by Philip the Good in 1430. In Brugg, a tn. of 4420 inhabs. in the 
the fifteenth century it rose up in Swiss canton of Aargau. In the 
revolt against the Duke Maximilian, museum are many relics of the 
and the measures of repression which Rom. camp Vindonissa. The large 
were adopted gave the first severe lunatic asylum of Konigsfelden has 
blow to the trade of the city. Its taken the place of the Abbey dissolved 
pop. at this time probably exceeded in 1523, but the disused church has 
200,000. The decline begun by the been restored and contains the skulls 
revolt against the ducal power, and of four Austrian knights and. a 
by the repression employed to keep duchess. The par. ch. of B. dates 
that spirit down, was completed by from 1480. 

the persecution of Alva and Philip IT. Brugger, Friedrich (1815—70), a Ger. 
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sculptor, &. in Munchen. He studied 
for two years in Italy, 1841-43, and 
on his return received from King- 
liUdwig I. a commission for a number 
of marble busts for the Ruhmeshalle, 
or Temple of Fame, and a series of 
bronze statues for Munchen and other 
tns. He produced models of the 
sculpture of Peter Bischer, Ghiberti, 
Donatello, Cellini, Gibson and 
Schwanthaler, for the Glyptothek 
He has also left a fine series of 
mythological subiects. 

Brugmansia, or Datura ; (1 ) A genus 
of Solanacese ivhich is sometimes cul- 
tivated in Britain. Datura arhorea is 
one such species, and D. Siramoniunn 
IS the thorn-apple. (2) A parasitic 
plant which belongs to the KafHe- 
slacese, or the larger group Cytinacese. 
There are only three species, all of 
which are natives of the Malay Archi- 
pelago, and they are all devoid of 
chlorophyll and foliage -leaves. They 
are parasitic on roots of Legiiminosoe, 
and have ambisporangiate flowers. 

Brugsch, Heinrich Karl, an eminent 
Egyptologist, was the son of a 
cavalry officer, and was h. m the 
barracks at Berlin on Feb. 18, 1827. 
The patronage of Frederick William 
IV. enabled him to visit the prm. 
museums of Europe, and he first went 
to Egypt in 1853, being sent there by 
the Prussian gov. He there made the 
friendship of Mariette, the Fr. archae- 
ologist, and joined him in his excava- 
tions at Memphis- He was for some 
time professor of Oriental languages 
at Gottingen, hut afterwards (1870) 
became director of the school of 
Egyptology at Cairo . He was eventu- 
ally forced to leave that post by the 
Europeans who controlled the school, 
and thereafter he lived for the most 
part in Germany. He died in 1894. 
Among his chief works were Geo- 
gra'phische InschHften altagi/ptischer 
Denlcnidlert 1857—60, and Gescliichte 
JSgyptens imter den Pharaonen^ 1S77. 

Briihl, a tn. of Rhenish Prussia, 8 m. 
S.W. of Cologne, pleasantly situated 
on a spur of the Eifel Range; pop. 
11,230. 

Bruhl, Heinrich, Count von, chief 
minister and favourite of Frederick 
Augustus II. (otherwise known as 
Augustus III.), King of Poland and 
Elector of Saxony, &. at Weissen- 
fels on Aug- 13, 1700. Beginning life 
as a page in the service of the Duchess 
Elizabeth of Saxe- Weissenf els, he be- 
came Prime Minister to Augustus II. 
in 1746, and aided and abetted that 
monarch in all his extravagant ways. 
He played fast and loose with the 
finances of the coimtry to such an 
extent that when the Seven Years’ 
War broke out, Augustus could only 
send a small force to meet Frederick 
of Prussia, and bis army was hope- 
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iessly beaten by Frederick at Pima. 
B. d. on Oct. 28, 1763, three weeks 
after his royal master. His library of 
62,000 vois. now forms part of the 
Lloyal Library at Dresden. 

Bruises, inaunes in which there 
is neither breaking of the skin nor 
breaking or dislocation of bones when 
the part of a sentient body is struck 
by a blow or pinched. They are 
accompanied by discoloration of the 
affected part and generally some 
swelling. The discoloration depends 
both on the nature of the part struck 
and the condition of the person, soft 
parts are more affected than others, 
the lax tissues of the eyelids being 
especially hable, and fat peoj^le more 
than thin. The discoloration is pro- 
duced by the rupture ot small blood- 
vessels below the skin and the passage 
of blood from them into neighbouring 
parts, the quantity of blood effused 
controlling the colour of the injury. 
The general colour is purple ; with 
severe casCsS it is black, due to a great 
quantity of blood, while the blue tint 
is the effect of viewing the black 
blood through the intervening skin 
and tissues. In severe cases the sub- 
cutaneous tissues may be ruptured, 
while in the limit the fiosh may be so 
crushed as to produce gangrene. The 
muscles may also be affected either by 
a great and sudden muscular effort or 
by a blow, and there is a chance of the 
muscle being paralysed or oven being 
entirely killed. A surface bone when 
struck will generally produce a swell- 
ing of the periosteum, and the bruising 
of certain vital parts is accompanied 
bv nausea and faintness. In persons 
affected with constitutional diseases 
such as gout or rheumatism, it is 
generally found that then particular 
disease attacks most seriously any 
part that has been bruised seriously 
at any time. It is often necessary to 
know whether a bruise has been in- 
flicted before or after death, there 
being a period (about two hours) 
after death in which a bruise can be 
inflicted although less seriously than 
before. Those inflicted after death 
can be distinguished from others by 
the fact that they are not generally 
accompanied by swelling, and an in- 
cision fails to discover much coagu- 
lated blood. The treatment of a 
bruise will depend upon its nature 
and the time which has elapsed since 
it was obtained. For those which are 
not severe or dangerous it will con- 
sist in preventing the discoloration. 
This can be done by applying a uni- 
form pressure to the injured part for 
a considerable time. Thus a cold 
compress helps to stop the hsemor- 
rhage from the blood-vessels and at 
the same time favours coagulation, 
the cold raw beefsteak of the pugilist 
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being a remeclv of this tvpe During 
this process the part treated should 
be atrest- When, however, the bruise 
has been left to itself and the dis- 
coloration is in evidence, the treat- 
ment consists in promoting- circula- 
tion in the part for the purpose of 
carrjung away the coagulated blood. 
Brisk movement or massage has this 
effect, or use may be made of local 
stimulants such as Friar’s balsam, 
poultices of brvony, sulphurous acid, 
or hazeline. All severe cases should be 
taken to a surgeon as soon as possible, 
or unpleasant complications may 
set in. 

Briiiov, or Brylov, Constantin Karl 
Pavlovitch (1 799-1 S53), a Ilussian 
painter, h. at St. Petersburg, and 
d at Marciano, near Rome. He be- 
gan his studies at the Academy of St. 
Petersburg, under Ivanov, and con- 
tinued them for six years m Italy, 
1819—25. At Rome he made copies 
from Raphael, by order of the Czar, 
the most notable being * L’Ecole 
dklthbnes.’^ On his return to Russia, 
he was appointed painter to the court, 
and in 1 83 6 professor at the St Peters- 
burg Academy. He travelled exten- 
sively in Greece, Turkey, and other 
Oriental countries . His work included 
genre and sacred painting, oil por- 
traits, and large historical pieces. 
Among his most noteworthy pictures 
are ' Le dernier jour de Pompdi ’ ; * La 
mort dTnez de Castro ’ ; ‘ Le siege de 
la ville de Pskov ’ ; * La mort de 

Laoeoon ’ ; ‘ Le baiser de Judas ’ ; 

‘ Portrait de la grande-duchesse Olga 
Nikolaievna ’ ; and * L'mvasion de 
Rome par Genseric.’ 

Brumaire, the name (meaning 
* foggy month ’) of the second month 
of the Republican calendar, estab, in 
France in 1793. The eighteenth B. 
(of the year VIII.), corresponding 
with Nov- 9, 1799, of the Gregorian 
calendar, was the day on which 
Napoleon overthrew the Directory 
and replaced it by the Consulate. 

Brumath (the Roman Brocomagus), 
a tn. of dept. Bas-Rhin, France, with 
5750 inhabs. The forest of B- is a 
favourite resort of the Strasburg 
townsfolk, 

Brummeli, George Bryan (1778- 
1840), known as ‘ Beau Brummell,’ 
was 5. in London. He was educated 
at Eton and Oriel College, Oxford, 
and a few years later, upon inheriting 
a fortune of £30,000, he gave himself 
up to the pleasures of society in 
London. He attained notoriety for 
his taste in dress, though that, while 
elegant and precise, was never ex- 
travagant. For many years he en- 
joyed the friendship of the Prince of 
Wales (afterwards George IV.), hut 
they quarrelled in 1813, and soon 
afterwards gambling losses drove him 
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to France. He lived at Calais for 
fourteen years, and then (1830) was 
appointed consul at Caen. A few 
years later he sank into imbecility, 
and d. in the asylum of Bon Sau- 
veiir, Caen. 

Brummen, in the Netherlands. A 
tn. near Zutphen. The Dutch state 
rail-way here crosses the R. Tssel. 
Villas of wealthy Dutch merchants. 

Brumoy, Pierre (1688—1742), a 
French poet and writer, 5. at 
Rouen ; educated by the Jesuits. He 
•wrote a number of poems, but secured 
his reputation by his TJimtre des 
Grecs, pub, in 1730. This work con- 
sists of prose translations into the 
French tongue of the Gk. dramatists, 
and contains B.’s notes and analysis 
of the various pieces. 

Brun, Charles le, or Lebrun (1619— 
90), a French historical painter, 5. in 
Paris, studying in Paris and in Rome 
under Vouet. In 1648 he was instru- 
mental in the foundation of the 
Academy of Painting, and rapidly 
rismg in reputation, he became court 
painter to Louis XIV. and the leader 
of the French arts, over which he 
obtained great control for many years. 
He was the first director of the 
Gohelins tapestry manufactory, and 
did a great deal of work at the palace 
at Versailles, but gradually grew out 
of favour with the king, and was ulti- 
mately superseded by Mignard. 
Examples of his work are to be found 
in nearly all the principal galleries. 

Brun, Rudolf, a Swiss magistrate, 
d, in 1360. He headed an insurrec- 
tion in his native tn. of Zurich, had 
himself proclaimed dictatoi*, and pre- 
vailed upon the people to establish a 
new constitution. These events led 
to his becoming the first burgomaster 
of Zurich. After a long struggle with 
the deposed magistrates the emperor 
Louis of Bavaria persuaded him to 
receive a pension and a sum of money 
in exchange for which he made peace. 

Brun, Vigee le. See Le Bbun. 

Brunanburh is the name of a place, 
the site of which is not now kno-wn. 
It is said to have been Bmnswark, or 
Birrenswark, in Dumfriesshire. It is 
also located in Lincoln, Yorkshire, 
and Lancashire. The place , is .cele- 
brated as having been the spot where 
Athelstan and Eadmund his brother 
won a great victory m 937 over the 
Eng. Danes, joined by Anlaf of Den- 
mark and Constantine of Scotland. 
As the invaders entered the country 
by the Humber and marched south- 
ward, the battle is most likely to 
have been fought in Lincolnshire - 
After Athelstan had defeated the 
Danes and their allies at B., he 
annexed Northumbria,, and thus be- 
came the first monarch of England to 
reign with imdisputed anthority. A 

x> 2 
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stirring- ballad wds composed in com- 
memoration of the victory, and is 
found in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 
Lord Tennyson has given a fine ver- 
sion of it. 

Brunek, Richard Francois Philippe 
(1729-1803), French classical scholar. 
He was 6. at Strassbnrg, and 
educated at the Jesuits" College, 
Paris - As military commissary he par- 
ticipated in the Seven Years" War. 
He recommenced his studies at the 
age of thirty. He ed. many editions 
of the Gk. classics with a freedom 
that alarmed the canons of editions 
then in vogue. He boldly altered the 
text, where a change would mean 
simplification, without any authority 
from the MSS. He took part in the 
Revolution, was imprisoned at Be- 
sanoon, and rL after the sale of his 
books caused by the suspension of 
his income. 

Brundusium, see Brindisi. 

Brune, Guillaume Marie Anne 
(1763-1815), French marshal, b. at 
Brives-la-Gaillarde, Corr^ze. He 
commenced studying for law in Paris, 
and later became a journalist. PIis 
friendship with Banton was begun 
here and also his alliance with the 
Jacobins. He shared the military 
exploits of the 13th Vend^miaire as a 
brigadier-general. He served under 
Napoleon m 1796, and two years later 
commanded the Fr. army in Switzer- 
land. Against the Anglo -Russian 
attack on Amsterdam he won a com- 
plete victory. On Napoleon's adop- 
tion of the imperial title he was ap- 
pointed marshal in 1804. The Hun- 
dred Days again found him en- 
gaged in service after a period of 
inaction. His death was caused by 
the Royalists, who murdered him 
m Aug. 

Bruneau, Louis Charles Bonaven- 
ture Alfred (b. 1857), Fr. mus. 

composer, 5. in Paris. Studied 
under Massenet, and took second 
Grand Prix at Paris conservatoire. 
Best known as a writer of dramatic 
music, his first score, Le Reve, pro- 
duced at the Op6ra-Comique in 1891, 
not only being generally praised but 
notable as a work which has strongly 
infinenced the development of the 
modern Fr. school. Opinion is 
divided on the merits of his later 
work, some critics regarding his 
teehuiqne as rather crude. The 
libretto of Le R^ve was written by 
Louis Gallet after Zola's novel, and 
after that, B. worked in close co- 
operation with Zola. Has acted as 
musical critic to Le Wigaro and, for 
the past quarter of a century, has 
written for Le Matin, 

Bruneok, a tn. in the S. Tyrol, 
Italy, charmingly situated opposite 
the mouth of the Tauferer Tal, over- 


looked by an old castle of the Bishops 
of Brixen. Pop. 3300. 

Brunehaut (c. 532— 613), see Brtjn- 

miiDA (2). 

Bmneis a Mohammedan station on 
the N.W. coast of Borneo. Area about 
2500 sq. m., with pop. of 25,500, 
under British administration since 
1906 of British Resident. The chief 
tn. bears the same name and has pop. 
of 10,000. Climate hot and moist 
with cool nights. The interior is 
largely jungle with much timber of 
value. Rainfall about 100 in. Indus- 
tries include boat -building, cloth - 
weaving, and brass foundries. Cutcb 
(mangrove extract), rubber and sago 
are produced. Evidence of much oil 
though it is not yet produced in 
paying quantities. There are two 
wireless stations. The state has an 
interesting and somewhat varied his- 
tory, but its chief importance now lies 
in the fact that it is abundantly sup- 
plied with coal seams which are 
leased to the government of Sarawak. 

Brunei, Isamhard Kingdom (1806— 
59), son of the equally famous en- 
gineer, Sir M. I. B., was h, at Ports- 
mouth. At a very early ago he showed 
the possession of those qualities which 
are essential to a good engineer and 
draughtsman, and he was sent at the 
age of fourteen to the school of Henri 
Qnatre in Paris to study. Three years 
later he entered his father's oflQce, and 
in 1831 his plans for the Clifton Sus- 
pension Bridge were adopted, and he 
was put in charge of the work. The 
bridge, however, was not completed 
until after his death, owing to lack of 
funds, but his plans were strictly ad- 
hered to, and the chains of the Hnn- 
gerford Suspension Bridge were used 
m its construction, since that bridge, 
erected by him in 1841-5, had been 
superseded by the Charing Cross rail- 
way bridge in 1862. From 1833 to 
1846 he was the chief engineer of the 
Great Western Railway, and achieved 
many triumphs, especially in his con- 
struction of canals. In addition to 
his work as a railway enginoer, B. 
also constructed the first steamboat 
which made regiilar voyages between 
America and this country ; this was 
the Great Western, which ho con- 
structed for the railwa^^ company of 
that name. He was also the designer 
of the Great Britain ; his greatest 
achievement was the construction of 
the Great Eastern, but he only lived 
long enough to see her get afioat. and 
did not witness the beginning of her 
great voyages. The Great Eastern 
started on its first voyage on Sept. 7, 
1859, and on Sept. 15 the great 
engineer died. In addition to his rail- 
way and ocean steam navigation work 
he also helped in the construction of 
many docks throughout the country. 
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His skill and ability were generally 
recognised throughout England, and 
he was made a F.it.S., and an Hon. 
D.OX. of Oxford. 

Brunei, Sir Marc Isambard (1769— 
1S49), inventor and engineer, was 
b. at Hacqneville in Normandy. He 
was originally intended for the church, 
but showed a natural ability for 
mathematics and mechanics, and ulti- 
mately joined the navy. With the 
navy he served for some six years, 
until, on returning to France in 1792, 
he found the Revolution at its height, 
and being a pronounced Royalist he 
left the country for the U.S.A. Here, 
in 1793, he began his career as an 
engineer. He became chief engineer 
for New York, and erected a new 
arsenal for the city, fitting it with 
some ingenions machinery for boring 
of his own invention- He sailed for 
England in 1799, and submitted some 
plans for making ships’* blocks, which 
were ultimately accepted hy the gov. 
His machinery saved the gov. a con- 
siderable amount of money in the first 
year’s workmg, and he was appointed 
to carry out many other plans for the 
gov. at various dockyards. He made 
experiments in steam navigation, and 
advised the gov. to adopt steam tugs 
for taking warships out to sea, hut m 
1811, after some actual experiments, 
the gov. refused to adopt the idea . In 
1821 he became a bankrupt owing to 
his financial mismanagement and also 
owing to the fire which destroyed his 
sawmills at Battersea. His chief 
claim to fame — and he has many — 
is the part which he played in the 
construction of the tunnel under the 
Thames. Thestartwasmadeinl825 ; 
the riv. broke through the roof twice, 
once in 1S27 and again in 1828. The 
work was discontinued in the latter 
year, and was not again taken up until 
1835, the tunnel being finally opened 
in 1843, Together with his son, I. K. 
Brunei, he made many experiments. 
In 1841 he had been knighted, and in 
1829 had received the Order of the ’ 
Legion of Honour. 

Brunelleschi, Filippo (1379—1446), 
an Italian architect, b. at Florence. 
To him a revival of the Rom. style 
is to he attributed. His natural apti- 
tude for mechanism altered his father’s 
intention of arrangmg for him to 
follow the profession of notary, and 
he was accordingly apprenticed to a 
goldsmith, where he quickly mastered 
all that was to be learnt. In 1441 he 
entered a competition for designing 
the gates of the San Giovanni bap- 
tistery. He won merit, though no 
award. He later applied the laws of 
perspective to his works, and obtained 
the contract to complete the church 
of Santa Maria del Fiore, in Florence. 
This is his greatest masterpiece, while 


I not far behind in greatness of achieve - 
I ment is the Pitti palace in the same 
town. He £2. in Florence, April 16. 

Brunetiere, Ferdinand (1849— 1906), 
Fr. author and critic. He was edu- 
cated at the Lyc^e Louis le Grand, 
served in the Franco-Ger. War, then 
led for some years a precarious life as 
a teacher. He began to write for the 
Hevue des I>eux iSlondes in 1875, and 
became its editor in 1893. From 1886 
to 1895 he was professor of the Fr. 
language at the Ecole Normale ; dur- 
ing this time, too, he lectured with 
great brilliance, chiefiy on Fr. litera- 
ture. An event in B.^s life — his con- 
version from materialism to Catholi- 
cism — caused an immense sensation 
throughout France. The first hint of 
this change was given in a speech at 
Besanoon in 1894, and B. made his 
famous declaration of faith in 1899, 
after a private interview with the 
Pope. His article, * La Science et ia 
Religion,’ m the Hevue des Deux 
Mondes, roused against him the 
wrath of almost the whole of intel- 
lectual France, and caused a sensation 
which did not die down for years. In 
it B. proclaimed * La banqueroute de 
la science ’ ; he insinuated that 
science had failed to keep certain of 
her promises, and maintained that 
Christianity was still, and must be, a 
force to be reckoned with. To refute 
some unjust criticisms he wrote 
another article in honour of science. 
But for ten years onwards he made 
speeches and pub. -wcitmgs (such as 
Le Besoin de Croire^ and Le Motif 
d^esjp^rer) to defend his new faith. 
Among B.’s most important works 
are : L^JEvolution des Genres dans 
VH%stoire de la. Littirature^ Etudes 
Critiques sur VUistoire de la L%tt4ra- 
ture Erangaise, Essais sur la Littera- 
ture Contemporaine, L* Evolution de la 
Bo6sie Lyrique en Erance au 
si^cle, and Le Roman Naiuralisie. In 
this last work he wages war against 
the French naturalist writers, espe- 
cially those of the school of Zola; 
he is sympathetic towards the English 
naturalists, and pays a fine tribute to 
George Eliot. 

Brunhilda : (1) In the Nibelungerf 
liedy the Queen of Iceland (Isenlant), 
wooed by Siegfried for the King of 
Burgundy, Gunther. Filled with a 
pitiless hate for Siegfried and Kriem- 
hild, she encompasses the death of the 
latter at the hands of Hagen. In the 
original Norse legend she was the 
beautiful daughter of Odin, who, hav- 
ing disobeyed the orders of the god, is 
cast into a deep sleep on the rock of 
Hendarfjell and. guarded by a wall of 
fire. Here she must remain until a 
hero, daring all for her sake, pene- 
trates the wall and frees the ‘ warrior 
woman.’ (2) A princess of the Visl- 
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goths. The daughter of the Yisigothic 
king, Athanagild, she was married to 
Sigbert, Kmg of Austrasia. Her sister 
Oalswintha, having been married to 
the King of Keustria, was murdered 
by him, and Sigbert tried to avenge 
his sister-in-law. It was not until 
after his death that B. began to play 
an important part in the history o± the 
Frankish kingdoms. After sev. hair- 
breadth escapes from her enemies, she 
finally wielded the chief power in 
Austrasia as regent for her grandson. 
She was finally handed over, a 
prisoner, into the hands of her 
enemies, and by them executed by 
being di*agged to death at the heels of 
wild horses. 

Bruniaceee is an order of dicotyle- 
donous plants which are natives of 
S. Africa, and rarely occur in Europe. 
The species consist of heath -like 
shrubs, which are abundant at the 
Cape of Good Hope. The flowers are 
hermaphrodite, arrang*ed in whorls of 
five, with either two or three united 
carpels containing several ovules, or 
vsdth a single carpel containing one 
ovule. The fruit is a capsule or a nut. 

Bruni, Leonardo (1369-1444), a 
celebrated Itahan writer, 5. at Arezzo, 
from which place he obtained the 
name of Leonardo Aretino by which 
he is generally known. In 1405 he 
obtained the appointment of papal 
secretary, and held the position for 
ten years under four consecutive 
popes. He retii'ed to Florence, where 
he obtained the influence of the 
Medician family, and through them 
the state chancellorship in 1427, 
which he held until his death. Brawn 
to the study of the classics in his 
youth, he did much to advance Gk. 
learning in his own country, parti- 
cularly by literal translations into 
Latin of the works of Demosthenes, 
Plutarch, Aristotle, and Plato. His 
HisforiaruTTi Florentinarum hibri 
XII. . . published in 1610, was 
the result of long and thorough 
historical research, and was the 
means of securing to him the rights 
of citizenship. He also wrote original 
works on the lives of Dante and 
Petrarch, and the following, among 
many others : JE)pistolce Familiares, 
1472 ; and Commentarius Rerum suo 
Tempore QeBtarum^ 1476. 

Bruni Island is situated off the S.E. 
of Tasmania. It is 32 m. long, from 
14 to 10 m. broad, and has an area of 
160 SQL. m. Coal mining is the chief 
industry. 

Brunig Pass is a pass over the Swiss 
-Alps, joining Meiringen and Lucerne. 
It is about 3400 ft. at its highest 
point. In 1S89 a railway was opened 
up. 

Brunings, Christian (1736— ISO 5), a 
celebrated hydraulic engineer, b. at 


Neckerau, who was given the control 
of the dykes in Holland, and in this 
capacity carried out several im- 
portant improvements. He is best 
known by an instrument, bearing his 
own name, which he invented, and 
which enables the rapidity of a 
stream to be gauged, 

Brunn, the second largest city of 
Czecho -Slovakia, with many manufs., 
including woollen goods, linen, leather, 
jute-spinning, great engineermg fac- 
tories, arms, chemicals, paper and 
wood ware, sugar and flour. The 
inhahs. ot the old tn. are largely Ger., 
but those of the extensive suburbs 
are nearly all Czechs. There is a 
Czech University. The old part of 
the cit^’" was once stronglj^ fortified, 
and it stoutly held out against sev. 
sieges. It was chosen by Napoleon 
as his headquarters before and after 
the battle of Austcrlitz. Many 
suburbs have of late years grown up 
around the old part, and there are 
numerous fine buildings, which in- 
clude a cathedral and sev. churches, 
a theological college, a gymnasium, 
an orphanage, theatre, lunatic asylum, 
and many hospitals. There is also 
the national museum for Moravia. 
Behind the city, on the hills, is the old 
castle of Spielberg, which is famous 
for having been the prison where 
Silvio Peiiico was kept for eight 
years. There is an immense park, 
known as the Augarten, which was 
given by the Emperor Joseph II., of 
Austria, and there are many smaller 
parks, and public gardens, The 
educational institutions are very 
good ; there are technical, continua- 
tion, elementary, and kindergarten 
schools. The pop. is 221,760, of 
whom 55,820 are Gers., and the re- 
ligion is principally Horn. Catholicism. 

Brunne, Robert of, see Manning, 
Hobebt. 

Brunnen, a vil., 3600 inhabs,, is the 
most frequented place on the Lake 
of Lucerne after Lucerne itself. 
There is a station on the St. Gotthard 
Railway, a rack and pinion railway, 
a crowd of hotels and very pictur- 
esque scenery. The Forest Cantons 
renewed their league here in 1315. 

Brunner, Heinrich (1840—1015), a 
Ger. juris-consult and historian, 5. at 
Weis, Upper Austria. He studied at 
Vienna, Gottingen, and Berlin, taught 
Ger, law at Vienna, was appointed 
professor at the university of Lem- 
berg in 1866, at Prague in 1870, and 
afterwards at Strashurg. In 1872 he 
became professor of Ger. civil, com- 
mercial, and maritime law at Berlin. 
B. did most valuable research work in 
the history of Fr. law ; studying 
minutely the early laws and institu- 
tions of the peoples of Western 
Europe, especially the Franks. He 
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was the leading authority on modem 
Ger. law. His chief works are : Die 
Dnistehung der SchwurgerxcM (dealing* 
with the Eng. and the Er. jury sys- 
tems), Deutsche Dechtsgeschichfe, and 
contributions to 31onumenia Ger- 
manics historica, 

Brunner, Sir John Tomlinson, 
1st Bart. (1S42-1919), founder— with 
Eudwig Mond — of Brunner. Mond, & 
Co.; h. LiTerpool, 1842 ; son of Rev. 
John B., a native of Switzerland. 
Liberal M.P. Northwich, 1SS5— 86 and 
1887-1910. P.C., 1906. 

Brunnow, Ernst Philipp, Count von 
(1797—1875), a Russian diplomatist, 
&. at Dresden. After studying at 
the university of Leipzig, he entered 
the diplomatic service in ISIS. After 
attending several congresses of im- 
portance, he was made ambassador 
to London in 1840. He represented 
Russia in Frankfurt after the out- 
break of the Crimean War, and in 
1856 was present at the Congress of 
Paris. In 1858 he returned to London, 
retiring to Darmstadt m 1874. 

Bruno, Giordano (c. 1548—1600), an 
Italian philosopher, 5. at Nola, m 
the kingdom of Naples. At an early 
age he became a monk of the 
Dominican Order, hut was obliged 
to run away from the convent, on 
account of the heretical views he had 
expressed. Seeking refuge, he fled to 
Geneva, where he remained for two 
years, but was again expelled by 
reason of his scepticism, and after 
journeyings to a number of towns 
and universities, he secured a post 
as lecturer m Toulouse and, later, 
Paris. While in Paris he attracted 
vigorous opposition by his attacks 
on the philosophy of Aristotle, and 
leaving Paris m 1583, under the pro- 
tection of the French ambassador, he 
reached London, and became ac- 
quainted with Sir Philip Sidney. He 
also lectured at Oxford, but did not, 
however, stay long in England as he 
was successful in securing a pro- 
fessorship at Wittemberg, from which 
in turn he was driven to Helmstadt, 
and from thence to Frankfurt. Re- 
turning to Italy in 1592, he proclaimed 
his opinions in Padua and Venice, 
and was arrested by the Inquisition, 
sent to Rome and tried for heresy. 
Being convicted and refusing to re- 
cant, he was imprisoned and ulti- 
mately burnt at the stake, exclaim- 
ing that his sentence would cause 
gTeater fear to his judges than to 
himself. His philosophy was in form 
pantheistic, including the Copemican 
astronomy and that soul or spirit can 
only exist in matter ; that all creation 
is one life composed of many living 
members which in their ultimate 
spiritual and corporeal existence are 
eternal, and that the life animating 
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the whole is God. His works have 
greatly influenced later philosophers, 
notably Descartes, Spinoza, and 
Leibnitz, and in 1SS9 a statue was 
erected to him at the place of his 
execution in Rome. His writings are 
numerous and include Spaccio della 
Bestia Trionfanie^ Della Causa 
Drincipio ed Uno, and De V Infinite 
XJnvcerso e Mondi ; while among the 
hooks of reference may be given, 
Giordano Bruno, J. L. McIntyre, 
1903 ; Life of Giordano Bruno the 
Nolan, Miss Frith, 1SS7 ; and 
Jordano Bruno, C. Bartholomdss, 
Paris, 1846. 

Bruno, Saint, the founder of the 
Carthusians. A prominent ecclesiastic 
of the eleventh century. His ability 
and knowledge were famous through- 
out the Church, and he was speedily 
advanced. But having protested 
against the evil-doing of one of the 
archbishops, he was forced to seek 
safety in flight. Later he was offered 
ecclesiastical preferment, but his ap- 
pointment was opposed and he retired 
to a desert near Grenoble, where he 
founded the Carthusian Order, 1084. 
He was again offered preferment in 
the Church, but declined it, audde 
voted himself to his order. He d.ta 
1101, He was the author of some 
commentaries on the Psalms, and the 
Pauline Epistles. 

Bruno the Great (c. 925-965), Arch- 
bishop of Cologne and later Count of 
Lorraine, was the third son of Henry 
the Fowler, He was one of the most 
important men of his time, distin- 
guished for piety and learning. To 
him are ascribed a commentary on 
the Pentateuch and a volume of lives 
of the saints. 

Brunonia is a dicotyledonous plant 
which is sometimes placed in the 
order Goodeniacese, and sometimes 
allotted an order to itself, the Bru- 
noniaceae. The genus contains only 
one species, and that one a herb, with 
azure -blue flowers, which is foimd in 
Australia. 

Brunow, Ludwig, German sculptor, 
1843, in Lutheran, near Lubz in 
Mecklenberg-Schwerin. He was at 
first a carpenter, hut going to Berlin 
in 1866, he found a patron in Fr. 
Eggers, with whose help he was 
trained as a sculptor at the Kunst- 
akademie and Siemerings studio. In 
1871 Eggers induced Coxmt von 
Moltke to give him a sitting for a 
portrait-bust, and out of this came a 
commission for the Moltke monu- 
ment in 1873. In 1871 he produced 
the group ‘ The Harbinger of Love 
and the Fulfilled Dream/ a ‘ Pegasus,* 
and the reliefs ‘ Bride of Corinth * and 
‘ Family Happiness.* After two jour- 
neys to Italy he was commissioned to 
execute colossal figures of Kaisers 
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Friedrich I. and Friedrich Wilhelm 
II., as well as many groups and busts. 

Brunsbiittel, a Ger. port, coaling 
station, and harbour on the iST. bank 
oi the Elbe m Schleswig-Holstein ; the 
western terminus of the Elaiser 
Wilhelm Canal. 

Brunswick : (1) Formerly a tn. of 
CO. Bourke in Victoria, Australia, 
4 m. H. of Melbourne. Now included 
in Melbourne. Pop. 44,484. (2) The 

CO. seat of Glynn co., Georgia, G.S.A. 
It is situated on St, Simon Soimd, and 
is an important port. Its exports are 
cotton, yellow pine lumber, and naval 
stores. It has steamship communica- 
tion with New York and Savannah. 
Pop. 14,022. (3) A city in Cumber- 

land co., Marne, U.S.A. It is situated 
on the S. bank of the R. Androscog- 
gin, close to its mouth, 25 m. N.E. 
from Portland. It is a railway ter- 
minus, and noted for the Boxvdoin 
College at which Longfellow gradu- 
ated. There are cotton and paper 
mills. Pop. T604, 

Brunswick, cap. of the former 
Grand Duchy, now Free State, of B., 
has a pop. of 146,800, of xvhoin only 
8500 are Catholics. It makes auto- 
mobiles, pianos, etc., and spins jute. 
Its sausages and cakes are exported 
far and wide. The sugar market is 
the second most important in Ger. 
B, was founded in 1030, and was an 
important member of the Hanseatic 
League. During the Reformation it 
favoured the doctrines of Luther, and 
took an active part in the social and 
religious wars of the period. It was 
also the scene of a violent revolution 
in 1832, and became municipally self- 
governing m 1834. The anct. forti- 
fications were converted into beauti- 
ful promenades in 1803. It contains 
many mediseval churches and tim- 
bered houses. The Altstadt Bathaus 
is an elegant fouz’teenth century edi- 
fice, the Martini-Hirche opposite was 
completed in 1321. A bronze lion 
erected by Henry the Lion still com- 
memorates him, as does the castle he 
built in 1175 and the Dom after his 
return from the Holy Land. His 
monument, and that of his wife 
Matilda within it, is a masterpiece 
of Saxon sculpture. In the crypt are 
the remains of Queen Caroline 
whose wrongs and death so appealed 
to the Eng. people in 1820-1. The 
Andreas Elirche was believed to have 
been founded by wealthy cripples in 
1170. B. was m the hands of Bed 
Bevolutionists in 1919 until the Ger. 
Gov- troops occupied the city on 
April 17. 

Brunswick, Free State of a State of 
Northern Germany. It consists of 
three larger and six smaller pieces of 
ter. detached and surrounded by 
foreign ter. The prin. div., contain- ! 


ing B., is of oval form, and lies be- 
tween Prussia and Hanover. The 
second, a long irregular stretch of 
land, divides Hanover. The third 
large portion is of irregular shape, 
and IS surroxmded almost entirely by 
Prussian ter. The remaining six divs. 
are mainly in Prussian ter. and are 
clustered round the boundaries of 
Hanover. The area of the whole is 
roughly 1420 sq. m. (Eng.). The 
general appearance of the state is 
hilly, but it also contains large tracts 
of level land which are of very great 
value. The state itself belongs almost 
entirely to the basin of the R. W esor, 
and its climate, especially in the N., is 
that of the rest of N. Germany, 
nuld and dry. T he land is particularly 
fertile, fully 50 per cent, of it being 
under cultivation. Theagric. produce 
of the land is good, and cereals, beets, 
and all kinds of garden nroduce are ob- 
tained, The forests yields a good sup- 
ply of timber. Mining is gradually 
turning the country from an agric. to 
an industrial one. The chief centre 
of the mining dist. is the Hartz iMts. 
Coal, iron, lead, and copper are pro- 
duced in great quantities, as are also 
marble, alabaster, and salt. By the 
constitution of 1922-3 the Landtag 
consists of 48 members elected for 
three years, which chooses an execu- 
tive ministry responsible to itself. 
The pop. IS 501,874, of whom 443,000 
are Protestants, and 24,000 Catholics. 

History . — In the tenth century the 
lands which now form the state of 
B. were in the possession of the 
family of Brunos, whence the name 
B. is derived. They passed in the 
twelfth century into the bands of a 
member of the Welf family, Henry 
the Proud, and from him to his son, 
Henry the Lion, When Henry fell 
under the displeasure of both empire 
and papacy, he w’-as alloxved to keep 
his B, lands, and in this w^ay they 
passed into the hands of Otto, his 
grandson, who was made Duke of B. 
and Liineburg by Fredoi'ick II. Be- 
tween the thirteenth and sixteenth 
centuries the duchy underwent a 
number of changes. It was divided 
first into the duchies of Luneburg and 
B., and again the latter was oon- 
ttaually a bone of contention and 
underwent a number of dive, until, in 
the sixteenth century, it was again 
united under Duke Julius, who not 
only reunited it, but added to it also. 
In the sixteenth century an important 
diT. of the duchy of Liineburg took 
place, and one of the diva, made then 
ultimately became the kingdom of 
Hanover. After this div. the dnohy of 
B . was ruled in the direct line until the 
eighteenth century (1735), and again 
from that date until 1884. B . took an 
Important part in the Franoo-Prussian 
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"War, and became a state of tlie Ger. 
empire m l£i71. In 1884 the direct 
line ot B. dnkes failed, and the dnclis' 
should have passed to George Duke 
of Cumberland, who had tintii jnst 
previously to tha,t time been King 
of Hanover, but had been deposed 
by Prussia. Prussian influence was 
brought to bear, however, and a Prus- 
sian prince was elected to the duchy 
inlS85. InlOOG the Prussian regent 
died ; the claims of the Duke ot Cum- 
berland were again overlooked, and 
Duke John Albert of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin was chosen as regent. On 
May 21, 1913, Ernst August, son of the 
Duke of Cumberland, married the 
Kaiser’s daughter, Victoria Louise, 
and took the oath of allegiance to his 
father-in-law. On Nov. 1, 1913, he 
ascended the throne, and reigned until 
Nov. 8, 1918, when the Ke volution 
forced him to abdicate and an ex- 
tremist Socialist gov. was formed. 
After various chang-es a moderate 
Socialist Got^. was retuiued on Nov. 
27. 1927. 

Brunswick, New, see New Bruns- 
wick:. 

Brunswick, Friedrich Wilhelm, 
Duke of ( 1771-'! 8 15), a Prussian 

g eneral. Being deposed from his 
uchy by the treaty ot Tilsit in ISO 7, 
he took up arms against France, whose 
sworn enemy he became. He fought 
in the Austrian campaign of 1809, 
and, refusing to lay down his arms on 
the conclusion of peace, went with his 
troops to England and put himself at 
the service of the British gov., in 
whose pay he fought in Portugal and 
Spam. He was reinstated in his 
sovereign rights in 1815, but was 
killed at Bras. 

Brunswick Black, corresponding to 
Japan -lacquer, a valuable hard black 
varnish used in the process of japan- 
ning. It is obtained from the Ilhus 
vernix tree, 

Brunswick Green, a light green pig- 
ment. The term is applied to : (1) 
Oxychloride of copper, prepared by 
the action of sal ammoniac on copper 
filings, or by boiling copper sulphate 
with a small quantity of bleaching 
powder ; (2) carbonate of copper: 
(3) a mixture of Prussian blue, or 
indigo, with chrome yellow, a small 
quantity of gypsum being added 
Brunton, Sir Thomas Lauder, Bart. 
(1844-19 IG), physician, &, 1844, in 
Hoxburghshire, Scotland. He was 
educated at Edinburgh Umversity, 
where he graduated with honours; 
his thesis on digitalis won him a 
scholarship and gold medal. He 
studied for three years at Vienna, 
Berlin, Amsterdam, and Vienna. In 
1SS6 he was a member of a commis- 
sion to report on the treatment of 
hydrophobia, and he went to Paris 


to study Parteur’s system. He be- 
came, in 1870, lecturer on Materia 
Medica at Middlesex Hospital, Lon- 
don; and in 1871 lectiu-er on phar- 
macology and therapeutics at St. 
Bartholomew’s ; on retirement from 
this post, he became consulting phy- 
sician at the same hospital. He made 
a special study of the action of drugs 
and their application in disease. He 
was knighted 1890, and received 
a baronetcy in 1 90 8 . Principal w’orks : 
H Text-Book of Bharinacolomi > Dis- 
orders o;t Bigcsiion ; Digestion and 
Secretion ; Disorders of udssujnla- 
tion ; Collected Papers on Circvlation 
and liespiration. 

Brusa is the chief city of Asiatic 
Turkey. It is situated close to the 
base of Mt. Olympus in a well-wooded, 
fertile valley . There are hot iron and 
sulphur springs in the neighborhood. 
In 1855 a terrible earthquake occurred 
w'hich disfigured the tn. very greatly. 
B. is especially noted for the manuf. 
of carpets, tapestry, silk fabrics, 
gauze, and satins, and the demand 
for these is considerable in E. coun- 
tries, though the iieople of Switzer- 
land make many imitations in cotton. 
Wine is another production. Pop. 
64,700. 

Brusasorci, see Hiccio, Dojiexico. 

Brush, Charles Francis, an Ameri- 
can electrician and inventor, 6. at 
Euclid, Ohio, 1849, and educated at 
IX'Iichigan University. He mvenled 
the Brush Electric Arc Light, 1S7S. 
He has perfected the ‘ Brush ’ dyna- 
mo-electric machine and the ‘ Series * 
arc lamps, and has patented more 
than fifty other inventions. He is 
the founder of the Brush Electrical 
Company m Cleveland, and of the 
Lmde Air Products Company, 

Brushes, an instrument used for 
removing dust or dirt from the sur- 
face of anything, and also for apply- 
ing paint or some similar substance 
to a surface. The instrument, when 
made of long twigs, usually of birch, 
is called a broom, a name which is 
equally applied to the instruments 
which are used for household pur- 
poses, such as a carpet broom. The 
name broom, however, is never 
applied to the instruments used for 
applying paint. The derivation of the 
w’ord is not altogether certain, but it 
is probably deiived from the Fr. 
hrosse, and, together with that word, 
applies equally to the instrument 
already mentioned and to the under- 
grow^th of a wood. The materials 
generally used for the manuf. of Bs. 
consist of either the hair ot various 
animals or vegetable fibre. Bs. 
made of steel wire are used nowadays 
for a variety of purposes, such, for 
example, as cleaning the inside of a 
boiler, or for cleaning tubes . Bs . may 
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be divided into two classes, compound 
and simple* The latter kind of brush 
is best exemphfied in the hair pencils 
of artists, and are made of one single 
tuft of hair. They are usually bound 
with quills. The compound B. can 
again be divided into two, * set * B. 
and ‘ drawn " B. Of the former the 
best example is the ordinary house- 
brush, and of the latter the hair-brush . 
In the set B., the stock is taken and 
bored with the requisite number of 
holes ; the necessary quantity of 
bristles, hair, or fibre for each tuft is 
then taken, and one end of them is 
dipped into brnshmakers’ cement. 
They are next tied round with string 
and again dipped into the cement, 
and then pushed with a peculiar 
twisting motion into the hole in the 
stock. In the case of drawn B., the 
stock is bored with the requisite 
number of holes, the tufts of bristle or 
hair are drawn through into their 
place by means of thin wire. The 
hairs thus pulled through are then 
trimmed to the length and shape re- 
quired, after which the back is 
screwed on to the brush to conceal 
the wires, or the brush is decorated 
in such a way that the rough work 
cannot be seen. The cheaper kinds 
of fibre-made B. are usually made by 
machinery ; one of the best brush- 
making machines being patented in 
America m 1870 — the Woodbury 
machine. Revolving B. and various 
other contrivances of this description 
have been used frequently for the 
cleaning of the streets, and as early 
as the end of the seventeenth century 
one of these machines was in use in 
London. The means by which in a 
dynamo the current i s conducted into 
a rotating armature is called a bmsh. 

Brush Turkey, or T alegallus 
Lathaini, is a species of the family 
ISIegapodiidge, or mound-birds, found 
in Australia. The birds lay their eggs 
in mounds of sand, and the mature 
bird is about the size of a turkey, 
brownish -black in colour. 

Brussels, the cap. of Belgium and 
of the prov. of Brabant. It is situated 
at the junction of sev. important 
canals and railways in lat. 50" 51^ N. 
4 ° 2 1 ' E . long. It is bnilt partly in the 
valley of the R. Senne and partly on 
the hills which surround the valley. 
Its climate is healthy, but it is vari- 
able and usually humid. As the cap. 
it IS the most important tn. m the 
kingdom, and is the centre of legis- 
lation, industry, and education. It 
contains the royal seat, the chief 
courts, and the chamber of com- 
merce. It can with justice be said to 
be one of the finest cities of Europe. 
The boulevards which surround the 
city proper owe their origin to Napo- 
leon. The Upper tn, traversed by 


the Rue Royale, in which is the Palais 
de Justice, is the best residential 
quarter. The whole city may be said 
to be famous for the beauty and anti- 
quity of its buildings . It i s the centre 
of the prin, banks of the country and 
contains the mint. It forms also one 
of the most important centres of the 
mdustry of the country- Its lace is 
still considered to be the best in 
Europe, and it manuls. also linens, 
damask, silk, and cotton goods. It is 
remarkable for the beauty of its 
avenues and for the magnificence of 
its squares or places. It is one of the 
most modern tns. in Europe, and in 
many respects it beai’s favourable 
comparison with Paris. Amongst its 
many grand buildings may be men- 
tioned the king’s palace, which occu- 
pies the site of the old palace, burnt 
down in 1731, and which has been 
much improved of late years. The 
residence of William the Silent, i.c. 
the palace used by that prince before 
his declaration against Spain, is now 
used partly as a library and partly as 
a museum. Othermedifevai buildings 
are the church of St. Gudule, Notre 
Dame des Victoires, and Notre Dame 
de la Ohapello. A number of these 
buildings contain very fine inteiaor 
decorations. The Grand Place is one 
of the finest and most interesting of 
all the squares in Europe, both from 
the interesting historical events which 
have taken place there and from the 
beauty of the buildings which sur- 
round it. Even in a city of beautiful 
bmldings the Hfitel de Ville and the 
Maison du Roi, both of which are to 
he found in this square, attract a large 
amount of attention. The tn. is self- 
governing in municipal matters. 
The pop. is increasing at a very rapid 
pace, and at the present time is (city) 
214,000, (suburbs) 630,000. There is 
a large English colony. The history 
of the tn. IS interesting. It was prob- 
ably a small tn or ford during Rom. 
times, and is first mentioned by a 
name resembling B. in the eighth 
century. In the tenth centurj^ it is 
mentioned by the Emperor Otho, and 
in the course of time it became the 
centre of the gov. The Dukes of 
Brabant for some considerable time 
dwelt in it, building their castle ou 
the site of the present royal palace. 
This palaceaf terwards becamefamoiis 
as the palace of the Netherlands, and 
witnessed the abdication of the Em- 
peror Charles V. During the War of 
the Protestant Succession it was bom- 
barded by the Fr. general Villcroi, and 
great damage was done to it, a num- 
ber of churches and 4000 houses being 
destroyed by red-hot shot. Also a 
number of interesting buildings 
perished at this time. During the 
Fr. Revolution the reiiublic was pro- 
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claimed here, and after the revolution 
of it became the capital of 

Belgium. On Aug. 20, 1914 the Ger. 
army made a triumphal entry into 
unfortified B„ and terrorised the 
indignant population by placards in 
which nearly every line ended with a 
threat of death. The main body 
marched on to Mons and Charleroi on 
the road to Paris. On Sept. 2, 
Marshall von der Goltz was appointed 
Governor-General of Belgium, and 
made his headquarters in B. The 


are preserved many relics of the W ar, 
but the Tir National, the shooting 
range just outside the city, with four 
posts marking the spot where thirty- 
five civilians were shot for defying 
the Ger invaders, is a greater stimulus 
to Belgian patriotism. There is also 
a monument near the Avenue Long- 
champ to the British Kurse Cavell 
(q.-u.), who was shotfor helping British 
prisoners to escape. In 1923 the 
British monument commemorating 
the brotherhood of the British and 
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Belgian troops retreated from Ant- 
werp in Oct. to a few miles from the 
Fr. frontier and for four years, except 
for news dropped from aeroplanes, 
the people of B. had only German 
announcements of defeats and re- 
treats of the Allies, but they refused 
to lose ' ope and Mons. Max, their 
burgomaster, was so indomitable 
that he was bamshed to Germany, 
and another patriot, Mons. Lemon- 
nier, took his place. In 1 9 1 5 , von der 
Goltz was succeeded by the Ger. Gen. 
Von BissingCg.-y.). On Nov. 18, 1918, 
the citizens welcomed home King 
Albert and Queen Elizabeth, who had 
never left the rema-ming unconquered 
strip of their country. In the great 
hall of the Royal Museum of the Army 


Belgian nations, a replica of that on 
the Victoria Embankment, was un 
veiled at B. 

Brussels Conferences, a number of 
international conferences have been 
held in thi s city . In 1 8 7 4 a s o ciety f or 
improving the condition of prisoners 
of war sent circulars to the great 
powers. Russia issued a programme 
of seventy-one articles, embracing all 
the * usages of war,* to be discussed at 
the conference. Great Britain de- 
clined the discussion of international 
law, sending General Horsford as 
delegate without active pow'ers and 
reserving liberty of action. The Con- 
gress opened in July, the Russian 
Baron Jomini being president. U.S.A. 
were not represented; the sittings 
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were secret, and no important results 
followed (see report in London Gazette^ 
Oct. 24, 1874). 1S7G King Leopold 
summoned representatives (quite un- 
official) of the great powers to decide 
on the best way of exploring and 
opening up Africa to European trade 
and civilisation. Kesult, creation of 
the Congo Free State. In 1899-1900 
the anti-slavery conference met at 
Brussels tor the purpose of sup- 
pressing the slave-trade in Africa. 
Since the Great War B. has somewhat 
lost its old position as the venue of 
international conferences in favour 
of The Hague or various Swiss towns. 
The reason for this is that Belginni, 
through no fault of her own, of course, 
lost her aspect of neutrality, being as 
she was one of the Allies. Perhaps 
the most important post-War con- 
ference held m B. was that in 1920, 
when the financial experts of the 
Allies met there, prior to the Spa 
Conference, in the endeavour to fix 
the total of reparations to be paid by 
Germany. S’ee Wheaton's Inter- 
national Law, 1904. 

Brussels Sprouts, or Brassica Qem- \ 
tmfera, is a variety of B. oleracea, the ! 
cabbage, a cruciferous plant. The 
main stem of the plant bears niimer- I 
ous lateral leaf -buds in the axils of the ' 
leaves, each bud a kind of pigmy 
cabbage. The sprouts are succulent, 
and are eaten as a vegetable, commg 
into season in the autumn. 

Brussels Sugar Convention. An 
international conference on sugar 
bounties was held at Brussels in 1898, 
eleven years after a similar meeting 
in London. Thisconf erenceadj ourned, 
but a fresh one was held at Brussels 
(Leo. 1901), deciding that bounties 
should be abohsbed in Sept. 1903, and 
the maximum of the surtax limited. 
This ' Brussels Convention ’ was 
signed March 1902 by representatives 
of the powers of Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary, Italy, Swe- 
den, and the Netherlands. They 
undertook to prohibit the importa- 
tion of sugar from any country that 
refused to abolish the bounties, or else 
to impose countervailing duties. In 
1903 the British parliament passed its 
Sugar Convention Act to that effect. 
Argument at the time ran as follows : 
Some people considered that we paid 
more for our sugar in consequence of 
the non “importation of bounty-fed 
sugar, and that, while the W, Indies 
might benefit, home consumers and 
the confectionery trades suffered con- 
siderably. Others held that drought 
was the reason for increase in price ; 
and that it _was essential to do away 
with bounties at whatever cost, as 
they were unfair. On Aug. 2, 1912, 
Sir Edward Grey gave notice of the 
intention of his Majesty's gov . to with- 
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draw from this convention after 
Sept. 1, 1913. After the War public 
opinion in Great Britain underwent 
a complete reversal, and the growing 
of sugar beet in that country was 
assisted by a bounty approved of by 
all political parties. 

Brussels, The, a ship belonging to 
the then G.E. Railway Co. conveying 
passengers between Harwich and 
Pmtterdam in July 1916, which was 
captured by the Gers. and the cap- 
tain shot on a cliarg'e of having at- 
tempted to ram a Gor. submarine. 
The B. was sold to Mr. T. B. Stott, 
a Liverpool shipowner, at the Baltic 
Exchange, for £3100, on Aug. 19, 
1920. (See Fryatt, Gaft.) 

Brussilov, Alexei Alexeievicli (1 S53— 
1926), famous Russian general of the 
Great War period, whose victories at 
a critical time in the fortunes of the 
Allies gave illusory promise of the 
permanent restoration of Russian 
military prestige. In the Galician 
campaign of 1914 his army took 
Tarnopol and Halicz, and, in triumph, 
entered Lemberg, which waspromptly 
renamed Lvov. In 1915 he tem- 
porarily checked General von Lin- 
singen, who, in conjunction with 
General von Maokonsen, was making 
a formidable Austro-Ger. advance 
through the Carpathians. In 191 G 
he succeeded General Ivanov in 
supreme command of the Russian 
Southern Army group, comprising 
over a million men ; with these, in 
June 1916, he launched a spectacular 
offensive simultaneously along a 
250-m. front extending from the 
Riv. Pripet to the Sereth, and by the 
end of that month the greater part of 
Bukowma had fallen to him, together 
with other appreciable gains west- 
ward of the Dniester and Styr. But 
owing to lack of shells and to worn-out 
guns, the advance molted away to- 
wards mid-August, after he had' cap- 
tured over 300,000 prisoners, together 
with 400 guns and some 1200 ma- 
chine guns. The purpose of this 
great drive, which was coincident 
with General Cadorna's (q.v.) advance 
on the Trentino, was to distract the 
energies of the Central Empires from 
the French and Flemish front. It 
undoubtedly put fresh heart into the 
Allied armies and paved the way for 
the Somme offensive of July 1916. 
When the Russian Revolution broke 
out in the following year, B.'s army, 
together with that of the other lead- 
ing Russian general, Russzkv, de- 
clared for the Revolution, a,nd B. 
himself, with other prominent Rus- 
sian generals, a dvised the weak Czar. 
Nicholas, to abdicate. When, later, 
(cr-'i?-) rise to power as 
war Minister, a supreme effort was 
organised to prepare the Russian 
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armies for resistance to the German [ and the bronze statue of Heinrich I., 
offensive, B. succeeded Alexeiev and since then the Bismarck memorial 


(q.v.) as generalissimo of the Central 
Army group. He decided to launch 
an attack agamst Boehm-Ermolli 
(Q.v,) in June-July 1917, with Halicz, 
StryJ and Brzczany as his immediate 
obiectivesand Lemberg (Lvov) as his 
goal. But after he had taken Halicz 
once again, together with 80,000 
prisoners, the Bussian armies had 
shot their bolt, and their demoralisa- 
tion in retreat was complete. Soon 
afterwards Kornilov (q.v.) succeeded 
B. in the nominal command of the 
disorganised Russian armies, and with 
the progress of the revolution his 
services came to an end. Owing to 
the anmhilatmg effect of the Revolu- 
tion on most things appertaining to 
Czarist Russia, but little is known of 
B.'s private life beyond the fact that, 
unlike his rival Alexoiev, he came of 
an old established family. 

Brut, or Brutus the Trojan, a hero 
of British legend. According to 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, the hero who 
gave his name to Britain. This story 
is also related by Wace and Layamon. 
B. is supposed to have been the 
grandson of the ‘ pious ..Eneas * ; he 
was banished from Italy, and after 
many adventures reached Britain. 
He is supposed to have rounded a 
new city of Troy, which was erected 
on the present site of London. 

Brut^, Simon William Gabriel (1779— 
1839), American prelate and first 
Rom. Catholic bishop of the diocese 
of Vmcennes, Indiana, U.S.A., was b. 
at Rennes, France. In IS 10 he settled 
in Baltimore, Maryland, whither his 
interest in missions and his acquaint- 
ance with Bishop Flaget of Kentucky 
had drawn him. He held an un- 
rivalled place in the American Church 
from ISIS to 1831, being constantly 
consulted by the clergy, and fre- 
quently lecturing and teaching. 
Characteristic stories are narrated of 
the high respect in which he was held 
by the Indians, who called him the 
‘ Chief of the Black Robes.' Consult 
Memoirs of the Rt. Revs, S. W, G, 
BruU, by Jas. R. Bay ley (New York, 
1S61). 

Bruton, a picturesquely situated 
market tn. in Somerset, formerly the 
seat of a priory. Pop. 1724. 

Brutt, Adolf (&. 1855), Ger, sculptor, 
b . at Husum. He received his training 
at the Kunstakademie m Berlin. His 
first great work, ' Gerebtet ' (Saved), 
won for him the small gold medal at 
the Art Exhibition of 1887. In 1890 
he produced ‘ Eve with her Two 
Children/ in marble, which is now in 
the Berlin National Gallery, and a 
nude ' Sword- dancer ' in bronze. In 
1896 he completed an equestrian 
statue of Kaiser Wilhelm I. in Kiel, 


in Altona, Friedrich Wilhelm II., an 
equestrian statue of Kaiser Friedrich 
III. in Breslau, Friedrich III. in 
marble before the Brandenburgergate 
in Berlin, and many other statues. 

A. B . is a professor and member of the 
Senat of the Academy of Arts in Bei^lin . 

Briitt, Ferdinand (h. 1849), Ger. 
painter, b. in Hamburg. He was at 
first a lithographer, but entered the 
School of Art m Weimar about 1S70, 
where he studied genre-painting. In 
1876 he went to Dusseidort and be- 
came a professor in the Knnstaka- 
demie there. Among his chief Tvorka 
are : * The Peasant Delegation/ ‘ The 
Audience on the Promenade,’ ‘The 
Hour of Decision ' (in the IMumch 
Pinakotek), ‘ The Christian Victor/ 
and ‘ Christmas Morning.' 

Brutus, Decimus Junius (84-43 

B. C.), served first under Cossar, in 
GauJ, who afterwards made him com- 
mander of his fleet. Later he was 
made master of the hoi’se, and 
governor of Gaul, and Caesar, who 
held him in much esteem, made him 
his heir, in the event of Octavian's 
death. But in spite of this, he was 
on© of the conspirators in the plot 
against his benefactor, and was one of 
the first, with his relative i\Earcus, 
who helped in the assassination. 
Afterwards he fought against An- 
thony, and after having led the repub- 
lican armies against him, and de- 
feated him for some time, he was 
finally deserted by his own soldiers, 
and fell into the hands of Anthony, 
who put him to death. 

Brutus, Lucius Junius, was one of 
the first of two consuls 509 b c. He 
was nephew of Tarquimus Superbu.s, 
the last of the Roman kings. His 
father and brother were both mur- 
dered by members of their own 
family, who wished to acquire for 
themselves the w^ealth of their rela- 
tives. Junius escaped with his life, 
which circumstance he owed to his 
apparent dullness of mind, but there 
is no doubt that this dullness was 
only assumed. He was knoum as the 
‘ avenger of women's honour,' on 
account of having expelled tSextus 
Tarquinius from Rome, for his out- 
rage on Lucretia, wife of Coliatinus. 
In an attempt to restore Tarquimus 
to his throne, in a battle in which 
Jumus and Aruns, sons of the deposed 
king, were engaged, they killed one 
another. 

Brutus, Marcus Junius (79—42 B.O.), 
the hero of Shakespeare's great 
character, J ulius Coesar . He was edu- 
cated by his mother, Servilia, half- 
sister of Cato of Uttica, and hr his 
uncles, his father having been put to 
death by the cruel order of l^ompey 
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during the civil wars. During the 
earlv part of his manhood he prac- 
tised as an advocate. In 44 he was 
made a city praetor, and Cmsar 
promised him the governorship of 
Macedonia, He afterwards joined in 
a conspiracy against Csesar, bemg 
probably much influenced by his 
friend. Gains Cassius, and he w’as one 
of the foremost who toolc part in the 
assassination. He defended Mace- 
donia against Anthony and Octavian, 
but at the battle of Philippi he was 
defeated, and preferring death to cap- 
ture, he fell upon his own sword. 
During* his life he was an earnest 
student ; his -was a slow and rather 
obstinate character, lacking in sym- 
pathy, except, perhaps, with his 
women-folk. He had, as it seems, a 
great powder over the Homans. One 
of bis greatest friends was Cicero, 
though at times they did not agree, 
and Cicero remarks on his cold nature 
and his lack of enthusiasm. Some say 
he was an illegitimate son of Julius 
Caesar, and this might account for his 
joining in the conspiracy against 
Caesar, for appointing Octavian his 
heir. He wrote some philosophical 
treatises and some poetry, but noth- 
ing whatever of these has come down 
to us. His only extant writings con- 
sist of portions of his correspondence 
with Cicero, which have been proved 
beyond dispute to be his. 

Briix, a tn. in Bohemia, Czecho- 
slovakia, with 27,240 inhabs., of 
whom 17,000 are Gers. It has the 
ruins of a castle and a late Gothic 
church (1517), and is the centre of a 
coal-field, it suffered severely in the 
Thirty Years* War. Pop. 27,246. 

Bruxelles, see Brussels. 

Bruy ere, Jean de la (1644—96), a 
French writer of note, b. at Dourdan 
in Normandy. Little is known of 
B.*s life except that at one time he 
held a public office at Caen, and, 
through the influence of Bossuet, 
obtained a position as tutor to the 
grandson of the great Cond5, entering 
the Academy in 1693. His Caract^res 
is recognised as one of the standard 
Pr. books, and it has been said that 
the work has greater merit than that 
of the Gk. Theophrastus, whom B. 
imitated. See edition in Les Clas- 
siqties Francais. 

Bruyn, Brun, or Bruin, Cornelias 
(1652-1719), a Dutch painter and tra- 
veller, b. at The Hague. He studied 
painting in Home and Venice, and 
visited Asia Minor, Egypt, Hussia, 
and Persia. From the drawings made 
during his travels he obtained suffi- 
cient data to pubhsh two profusely 
illustrated volumes of his journeys, 
the principal value of which lies in 
the beauty of the plates. 

Bry, or Brie» an eminent painter and 


engraver, h. at Liege in 152S. Heset 
up as a printsellcr and bookseller at 
Frankfurt, and it is supposed that Mb 
career as an engraver began rather 
late. He executed many fine etchings 
and engravings for various books, in- 
cluding a voluminous Collection of 
Travels in Ind%a. But he excelled 
chiefly in processions ; of these there 
are still in existence ‘ The Wise and 
Foolish Virgins,* a suite consisting of 
ten plates ; ‘ The Muses/ in nine 

plates ; a ' Dance of Peasants * ; 
‘ Dance of Lords and Ladies * ; 
‘ Pride, Avarice, Folly, Prudence, and 
Charity * (g-rotesque personifications), 
etc. That B. lived for a time in Lon- 
don is attested by the existence of 
two extremely rare friezes executed 
by him there ; these arc a * Proces- 
sion of the Knights of the Garter,* a 
frieze consisting of twelve parts, and 
* Sir Philip Sydney’s Funeral Cor- 
tege.* B. signed his work sometimes 
with his initials, sometimes with a 
monogram, and at other times with 
the anagram ^ Toreumas Brianceus.* 

Bryais a genus of leguminous plants 
found in Central America and the W. 
Indies- B. Bbenus is noted for its 
wood, known as Jamaica ebony or 
cocus-wood. 

Bryan, a city in Brazos co., Texas, 
U.S.A. The Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of Texas is 5 m. aw*ay . 
Pop. 6307. 

Bryan, Elmer Burritt, American 
scholar and educator, b. in Ohio, 
1865. Ho taught in the common and 
high schools in Indiana, 1882-92 ; w&b 
prin. of Kokomo High School, 1893—4 ; 
professor of social and educational 
science, Butler College, 1896—7, B. 
was a graduate-student at Harvard 
and Clark Universities, 1898—1900. 
He became general superintendent 
of education in Philippine Is., 1903 ; 
professor of psychology at Indiana 
University, 1903-5, and president of 
Franklin College, 1905-9; 1909-21 

president of Colgate University and 
of Ohio State University since 1921, 
Works : The Basis of Practical T cach- 
ing , 1905 ; Fundamental Facts for the 
Teacher, 1911 ; The Longer Life* 

Bryan, William Jennings (1860— 
1925), one of the most celebrated of 
modern American politicians, was b* 
at Salem, Illinois, March 19, 1860 ; 
educated at Illinois College and Union 
College of Law, Chicago. Practised 
law in Jacksonville, Illinois, till 
1887, and later in Lincoln, Nebraska. 
In 1891 he w^as elected to Congress 
from the First District of Nebraska, 
which had always been Kepubliean, 
but the Democrat B. carried it on 
the strength of his ' free silver * 
speeches. He served two terms in 
Congress, and look a leading part in 
the debates on the quesUons of 
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bimetallism {q v.) and free trade- 
in 1894 he made an unsuccessful 
attempt to secure election to the 
U-S.A- Senate. From 1894 to 1896 
he edited the Omaha World, where 
be still further preached the free 
silver doctrine. This question had 
become one ot paramount interest in 
the U S.A. The coinage of the 
country was on a gold basis, in 
common with that of most of the 
great nations of the world. But 
there %vas discontent among the 
farmers of the middle W. Thev saw 
in more money a panacea for all ills, 
and the way to bring more money 
into circulation was to coin silver as 
freely as gold. The ratio of silver 
to gold which became famous in 
B.’s campaigns, was sixteen to one. 
Not only did the agricultural states 
of the middle W, favour this, but the 
W. states, which had big silver 
mines, also clamoured for it. When 
the Presidential convention of the 
Democratic party met in Chicago in 
1896, it was known that the issue 
would be joined between the gold 
standard Democrats of the E. and 
the free silver forces of the W. and 
S. Bryan went to the convention 
as a simple delegate from the state of 
Nebraska. While the old experienced 
politicians were trying to agree on 
a Presidential nominee, B. upset all 
their plans and changed the currents 
of American political history by 
making one of the greatest speeches 
of his career. Of commanding stature, 
handsome face, coal-black hair, with 
a rich beautiful voice, capable of 
malting itseit heard in even the 
largest assembly, a natural -born 
orator and at that time only thirty- 
six years of age, he swept the con- 
vention' off its feet by a speech for 
free silver in which he used his 
famous phrase ; ‘You shall not 
crucify mankind on a cross of gold I ’ 
In a delirium of enthusiasm, the 
convention ran away from the poli- 
ticians and B . was nominated for the 
Presidency on a free silver plank, 
l^he Kepublicans promptly took up 
the challenge. They had nominated 
William McKinley on a gold standard. 
There ensued one of the most exciting 
campaigns m the history of the 
country. Like the young tribune 
of the people that his frenzied 
admirers called him, B. entered upon 
one of the greatest speech-making 
tours ever known in America. He 
travelled many thousands of miles 
all over the country, and delivered 
hundreds of speeches. No such 
crowds had ever turned out to greet 
a candidate. Business and banking 
interests were alarmed. Gigantic 
counter demonstrations and parades 
were organised. When the votes 
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were counted, McKinley had secured 
271 electoral votes to 176 for B. The 
great industrial states of the N. and 
E. had beaten a combination of the 
S. and W. Bryan had carried states 
that had always been considered 
safely Kepublican, like Colorado, 
Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, S. Dakota, Utah, Washing- 
ton and Wyoming. In the Spanish - 
American war of 1898 he volun- 
teered, and was made a colonel, 
hut never saw active service. Un- 
dismayed by the defeat of 189(5, 
the Democrats renominated him tor 
President against McKinley in 1900 
This time he coupled with free silver 
a bitter crusade against imperial- 
ism growing out of the U S.A. 
having annexed the Philippines, 
Guam and Porto Rico as a result of 
the victories in the war with Spain. 
B . once more went down to crushing 
defeat. In 1904 he was not a 
candidate, and the gold Democrats 
nominated Judge A. B. Parker, 
who was badly beaten by Roosevelt. 
But once more in 1908 the Democrats 
nominated B. and once more B. lost. 
For twelve years now he had been the 
idol of his party. He went to the 
Democratic convention of 1912 as 
the leader of the Nebraska delegation, 
which had been pledged to the nomi- 
nation of Champ Clark for the 
Presidency. But because certain 
E. big business men and political 
bosses supported Clark, B. threw 
his immense prestige into the balance 
agamst Clark and brought about 
the nomination of Woodrow Wilson. 
When the latter was elected President, 
he named B. as Secretary of State, 
the greatest office within his gift. B. 
held office until June 1915, when he 
resigned because of the firm attitude 
the President took after the Gers. 
sank the Lusitania. During his 
term in office, B. brought about the 
negotiation of thirty treaties of 
arbitration with as many nations. 
B. again achieved nation-wide pro- 
minence in the famous trial of the 
Dayton, Tennessee, teacher Scopes, 
for teaching his pupils the Darwinian 
theory. B. became one of the 
counsel for the prosecution, and stood 
for the literal truth and inspiration of 
every word of the Bible as agamst 
the scientists. He thus became 
known as a ‘ Fundamentalist.’ Just 
as during his free silver campaigns, 
the great papers of the large cities 
attacked him, so now they poked 
fun at his fundamentalism. He 
declared his intention of making 
fundamentalism a part of the Ameri- 
can constitution, but immediately 
after the trial and before quitting 
Dayton, he was found dead in bed 
(July 26, 1925). He made a large 
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sum of money out of his weeMy news- 
paper The Corrvmon&r, which he 
foTindedin 1900. He also published 
various books, amon^ them The 
First Battle, 1897 ; The Old World 
and its Wavs, 1907. 

Bryan, William Lowe, American 
author, 6. in Indiana, 1860. He 
graduated at Indiana University ; was 
instructor of Gk. there, 1884-5 ; pro- 
fessor of philosophy, 1885-1902 ; pre- 
sident, 1902. B. married Charlotte 
Lowe, 1889, and has written with her 
Plato, the Teacher (selections from 
Plato), 1897 ; The Bepuhlic of Plato, 
1898 ; The Acquisition of a Hierarchy 
of Habits. Since 1910 he has been 
trustee of the * Carnegie Foundation 
Advancement of Teaching/ 

Bryanites, see Methodism. 

Bryant, Jacob (1715-1804), an Eng. 
antiquarian and mythological writer. 
Ho was a native of Plymouth, and 
was educated at Hochester, Eton, and 
Cambridge, where he obtained a 
scholarship at King’s College. He 
became a private tutor of the Duke of 
Marlborough, and went as his private 
secretary to Germany, He d. at 
Cippenham, Windsor, on Nov. 14. 

Bryant, Sophie (1850-1922), English 
school -mistress, daughter of Dr. Will- 
cock, Irish national educationist. 
Widowed soon after marriage, she 
pursued her studies, and in 1884 re- 
ceived the doctorate of science in the 
University of London, being the first 
w’oman to achieve the distinction. 
After being mathematical mistress at 
the N. London Collegiate School, she 
succeeded the well-known Miss Buss 
as its head-mistress. She also served 
on the Royal Commission on Second- 
ary Education, 1894. Accidentally 
killed while mountain climbing in the 
Alps. 

Bryant, William Cullen (179 4-1878), 
American poet and journalist, 5. at 
Cummington, Mass., admitted to the 
Bar in 1815 ; practised law in Plain- 
field, Mass., and later in Great Bar- 
rington. During this time he gained 
a reputation as a poet, and in 1821 
delivered The Ages as the Phi Beta 
Kappa poem at Harvard. In 1825 he 
removed to New York, and became 
editor of the Hew York Review, and 
in 1828 took up the editorship of the 
New York Evening Post, in which 
position he remained till his death. 
His journalistic work, mainly con- 
cerned mth the anti -slavery move- 
ment, is marked by simplicity and 
vigour of style, together with common 
sense and breadth of view. He is best 
known, however, as a poet, and issued 
sev. vols. of collected poems. Among 
his most famous verses are : Thana- 
topsis. To a Waterfowl, The Heath of 
the Flowers, My Country* s Call, The 
Battlefield, and The Flood of Years, 
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He also pub. Letters of a Traveller, 
1850 ; Letters from Spain and Other 
Countries, 1859 ; Letters from the Fast, 
1869 ; Orations and Addresses, 1873 ; 
and metrical versions of the JHad and 
the Odyssey, 1870—2. See Life and 
Works, ed. by Parke Godwin, 1883—4. 

Bryaxis is a genus of Coleoptera of 
the family Pselaphidse. They are tiny 
beetles with very short elytra, which 
cover only half the abdomen, and 
they are found in moss occasionally, 
but usually in ants’ nests. 

Bryce, David (1803—76), a Scottish 
architect, of Edinburgh. He designed 
many public offices in different styles, 
among them Fettes College, Edin- 
burgh Royal Infirmary, Bank of 
Scotland, the Sheriff Court, Lanark 
Infirmary, and many churches. B- 
was a specialist in the form of Gothic 
architecture known as ‘ Scottish 
baronial.’ Among mansions, addi- 
tions, and alterations by B. may be 
mentioned Fanmure for Earl of 
Dalhousie ; mausoleum for Duke of 
Hamilton; Eannaird Castle for Ear! 

! of Southesk. See The Builder, May 
! 27, 1876. 

Bryce, George, Canadian clergyman 
and educator, b. at Mt. Pleasant, 
Brantford, Ont., 1844. Graduated 
at university of Toronto, 1867. 
Ordamed to Presbyterian ministry, 
1871. He founded Manitoba College, 
was prin. there, 1877-1909. Alsa 
founder of the Knox Church, Winni- 
peg, 1872, and assisted in foundation of 
Manitoba U niversity, 1877. Modera- 
tor of Presbyterian General Assembly 
of Canada, 1902 ; president of Royal 
Society of Canada, 1909-10. B.’s 
works include : The Apostle of 
Bed Biver ; Manitoba ; Infancy, 
Growth, and Present Condition, 1882 ; 
Short Histoy'v of the Canadian People ; 
Canada and the North-West ; Bomaii'- 
tic Settlement of Lord Selkirk* s 
Colonists, 1909 ; Mackenzie, Selkirk, 
and Simpson in Makers of Canada, 
1905. 

Bryce, Right Hon. James, Viscount, 
of Dechmont, oo. Lanark (1838—1922), 
British statesman and writer ; b. in 
Arthur Street, Belfast, May 10, 3 838. 
His family moved to Glasgow in 
1846, aud B. studied at Glasgow and 
Oxford. At the latter university he 
refused to sign the Thirty-Nino 
Articles, as was then expected of all 
students, succeeded in being ad- 
mitted without signing, and distin- 
gmshed himself in Gk., law, and 
history. In 1862 ho pub. a mono- 
graph, The Holy Boman Empire, an 
enlarged form of his Arnold prize 
essay, which gained him an immediate 
reputation as a historical writer. In 
1867 he became a barrister at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and in 1870 was appointed 
regius professor of civil law at Oxford. 
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He entered parliament in 1880 as 
Liberal member tor the Tower Ham- 
lets, and rapidly became prominent 
among* the followers of Mr* Gladstone. 
In 1885 he was returned for S. Aber- 
deen, and in 1S8G became Under- 
secretary for Foreign Atfairs under 
Lord Rosebery. In 1889 he married 
Elizabeth Marion, dau. of Thomas 
Ashton of Disbnry. During Mr. 
Gladstone’s next ministry, B. became 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
with a seat in the cabinet, in 1892 ; 
and in 1894 succeeded Mr. A, J. Mund- 
della as President of the Board of 
Trade, in Lord Rosebery’s admini- 
stration. In the same year he served 
as chairman of the Royal Commission 
on Secondary Education, and was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society. 
In 1895 he originated the scheme for 
the eonstniction of light railways 
which was carried into la%v by his 
successor, Mr. Ritchie, after the defeat 
of the ministry m June of that year. 
In 1896 he was, like Gladstone, m 
favour of isolated British interference 
in the Armenian affair. He was an 
original Fellow of the British Academy , 
founded 1902, and chairman of its 
Historical and Archseological Com- 
mittee. In 1905 he was appointed 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, vrith a 
seat in the cabineb formed by Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, and 
in 1907 succeeded Sir Mortimer 
Durand as British ambas. to the 
United States ; which position be re- 
signed Nov. 11, 1912, being succeeded 
at Washington by Sir Cecil Spring- 
Rice. He was made a viscount in 
1914. He and Lady Bryce then 
travelled in Palestine and Syria. 
Soon after the outbreak of war, B. 
was induced by Mr, Asquith to 
preside over a committee of jurists 
appointed to inquire into alleged 
German outrages in Belgium; and 
the moderate expression of that 
committee’s findings gave them great 
weight, especially in America. In 
1917 he presided over a committee 
appointed to consider the recon- 
stitution of the House of Lords. 
In July 1921 he revisited the United 
States, lecturmg on International 
Relations. As a politician, he was 
conspicuous in his advocacy of Home 
Rule for Ireland, the abolition of 
university tests, international copy- 
right, and revision of the statute law : 
and he was largely instrumental in 
bringing into being the City of London 
Parochial Charities Act, 1883 ; the 
Guardianship of Infants Act, 1886 ; 
the Railway Rates Act, 1894 ; and 
the Merchant Shipping Consolidation 
Act, 1895. His first published book 
appears to have been Flora of the Isle 
of Arran » 1859. He also wrote The 
American Commonwealth, now a 


classic, 1SS8 (new ed. 1910) ; Ttco 
Centuries of Irish History, ISSS ; 
Transcaucasia and Ararat, 1896 ; /m- 
pressions of South Africa, 1897 ; 
Studies in History and Jurisprudence, 
1901 ; Studies in Contemporary Bio- 
graphy, 1903 ; ^lodern Democracies, 
1921. B. Vvus an old-fashioned 
Liberal. With scholarship and ex 
perience enough to justify the widest 
generalizing, he seemed, to the newer 
school, to halt amid a multitude of 
opinions. He appreciated the rea- 
sonableness of Utilitarianism, but 
hankered after the more poetio 
doctrine of Natural Right. Fully 
aware of, and perfectly able to weighs 
the achievements of biblical criticism, 
he refused to discuss his Presb^-terian 
religion. He d. at Sidmouth, Jan. 
22 . 

Brydges, Sir Samuel Egerton (1762— 
1837), an antiquary, wus h. in 
Kent. He was educated at Maidstone, 
Canterbury, and Cambridge. In 1787 
he became a barrister, but five years 
later he left his profession, preferring 
a quiet country life in Kent. He was 
made an Eng. baronet in 1 8 1 4 . From 
1812 to ISIS he stood for Maidstone, 
and afterwards lived abroad until he 
died. 

Brymner, Douglas (1S23— 1903), a 
Canadian journalist and archivist, b. 
in Scotland. Entered on a mercantile 
career till 1856, emigrated to Canada, 
1857, first taking up farming, after- 
wards journalism He became editor 
of the Presbyterian, and associate 
editor of Montreal Daily Herald. B. 
was appointed historical archivist of 
Canada, 1872, holding office for thirty- 
one years. He issued a number of vols. 
with ahstraets from the valuable 
manuscripts stored in the Canadian 
archives. These were brought out 
yearly, each being called Bepori on 
the Canadian Archives. See Dominion 
Archives, from 1872. 

Bryniolf, Bishop (1605—75), an Ice- 
landic divine. Bishop of Skalholt, 
1639-75. He made a most valuable 
collection of old Icelandic JMSS. Of 
these he sent many by the traveller, 
Thormod Torfseus, to the king’s 
library at Copenhagen. A number of 
the remainder unfortunately perished 
alter his death. See Vigluseon and 
Pow'ell, Corpus Poeticum Boreale, 
1883. 

Bryn Mawr College, for women, 
founded in 1SS5 by Josiah Taylor 
at Bryn Maivr, Pennsylvania. 436 
students were enrolled in 1929, the 
majority of whom were undergradu- 
ates. There are also fellows, gradu- 
ates, and hearers, senior non-resident 
students. Admission for undergra- 
duates is gained only by entrance 
examination. The staff in 1929 
numbered 83, and the permanent en- 
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dowmentis 6,481,000 dollars. Colours 
are yellow and wiiite. , . 

Brynmawr, a market and mining" 
tn. in Brecknockshire, S, "Wales, 14 m. 
from Brecknock. Pop. 8067. 

Bryology (Gk- ^pvovf moss, Aoyo?, 
word) is that part of the science of 
botany which treats of mosses 

Bryonia is an Old-World genus of 
Cucurbitacese, which is represented in 
Britain by B, dioica, the wild bryony 
of our hedges. The root was formerly 
much used in rural pharmacy, and 
the fioTvers are the sole source of food 
of the bees known as Andrena fiorea. 

Bryonin is an amorphous, bit-ter 
substance w’hich can be extracted by 
boiling w'ater from the root of Bry- 
onia dioica^ It is a yellowish -white 
substance, sometimes tinted with red 
or brown. It is a drastic purgative, 
and poisonous in large doses. 

Bryophylium, a succulent genus of 
Crassulaeeae, is common to S. Africa 
and Madagascar. It is remarkable for 
the adventitious buds which occur on 
the margins of the leaves. B. cal- 
cyinum is cultivated in British hot- 
houses, and B, pi'oliferum is another 
common species. 

Bryozoa is a term applied by Ehren- 
berg to a phylum of animals, from 
their moss-like appearance. Though 
still known by his name, they are usu- 
ally referred to as the Polyzoa (a-'w.)- 

Bryum, a genus of mosses, belongs 
to the order Bryiness and family 
Bryacese. The species are exceedingly 
numerous, and are found in great 
abundance in Great Britain. Sev. of 
these are B. lacusti'e, B. pendulum^ B, 
cuspidatuiUt and B, arcUcuvi* 

Brzezany, a tn. in Poland, 100 m. 
S.E. Lemberg, with 10,000 inhabs., of 
whom 6000 are Jews. Early in the 
Great War the Russians swept over it, 
but were driven back again beyond it 
in summer of 1915. In June 1917 it 
came within the Russian oifensive 
movement against the Austrians and 
a great battle was fought round it. 
The movement was only partially 
successful owing to the arrival of Ger- 
reinforcements . 

Buache, Philippe (1700—73), was a 
Fr. geographer. He was a royal 
geographer in 1729, and the year 
following was made a member of 
the Academy of Sciences. He pub. 
in 1753 Considiration GeoQvaphiques 
et Physiques sur les Nouvelles D^cou- 
rertes de la Grande Mer. He also pub. 
several atlases, etc. 

Bubalis, the common name of the 
genus BubalincPs a section of the family 
of true antelopes. Their real home 
is in Africa, but one or two species 
are found in Asia. Among the chief 
representatives of the B. are the harte- 
boeste of S. Africa, the bontebok 
of the southern interior, the sassaby 
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of Cape Colony, the buhaline of 
the N. deserts, the blesbok, and 
the gnu, or wildbeoste. They are 
all large, rather ox-like, horned in 
both sexes, with long and more or 
less hairy tails, high withers, elon- 
gated heads, broad and naked snouts, 
tall, narrow, upper molars, two teats, 
and they are more or less uniformly 
coloured. One of this group is sup- 
posed to be the 13- oi the ancts., 
often represented on Egyptian monu- 
ments. , ^ ^ 

Bubastis, the modern Tel Basta, was 
once the holy city oi the Egyptian 
goddess Bast or Pasht, -whose sacred 
animal was the cat. She was supposed 
to hold the same place in the Egyptian 
Pantheon as Artemis or Diana. Bast 
was the wife of Ptah, and the mother 
of Nefer Atnm. Her type is that of a 
goddess with a lion’s head, and she 
was looked upon as the bringer of 
good luck. Later on the head of the 
lion was changed to that of a cat 
The worship ot the goddess was 
chiefly at B., and at the time ot 
Hhoialc — near Christmas. _ The city 
was taken by the Persians in 352 b.o. 
and then it lost its importance. The 
ruins of its temple were discovered 
in 1887, together with many other 
antiquities. 

Bubble, South Sea, see Sotjth Sea 
Bubble. , . „ 

Bubo, the swelling and inflamma- 
tion of a lymphatic gland, particu- 
larly of the groin, and usually asso- 
ciated with gonorrhea or syphilis. 
The chief varieties are : (1 ) Simple or 
sympathetic B., one caused by friction 
or mechanical irritation: this includes 
what w^as formerly called primai'v B-, 
believed to be due to syphilis before 
i the formation of a chancre ; (2) sypM- 
htic, that which appears in syphilis ; 
(3) vimlent, an ulcerating variety due 
to the absorption ot virus from a 
chancre ; (4) indolent, one which con- 
sists of a swelling without discharge 
of pus ; (5) parotid, inflammation of 
the lymphatic gland overlying the 
parotid; (6) rheumatic, a hard lump, 
usually on the back of the neck, fol- 
lowing articular rheumatism. 

Bubo IS the Latin term for a genus 
of owls of the Strigidt© family. The 
species are characterised by a small 
earflap and two tufts or feathered 
horns on the head, while the legs arc 
feathered to the toes. B. ignavus is 
the eagle owl common to Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. 

Bucaramanga, a tn. of Colombia on 
R. Lcbrila, Centre of the cotTee- 
trade, has large mines of gold, copper, 
and iron close by. Wide streets, 
electric lighted. Hat and cigar 
factories. Railway communication 
with Magdalena. A sanguinary 
battle was fought near here between 
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conservatives and liberals in 1900. 
Pop. over 20,000. 

Buccaneers. The name applied to 
the bands of piratical adventurers, of 
various nationalities, who had their 
headq.Tiarters in the W. Indies during 
the seventeenth century. Their exist- 
ence seems at first to have been an out- 
come of the semi-independent, semi- 
national expeditions against Spain of 
Drake, Hawkms, Davis, etc., for the 
early B. confined their operations to 
reprisals against Spain. In 1625 a 
hand of Eng*, and Fr. adventurers 
founded a settlement on St. Christo- 
pher, from which they made cattle - 
hunting raids into San Domingo, dry- 
mg the flesh and selling it to passing 
vessels. Their name of ‘ boucanier ’ 
(Fr.) came from the Indian ^ boucan,' 
a term used of the apparatus on which 
the meat was cured. In 1630 they 
removed to Tortuga del Mar, a small 
is. in the Bahama Channel to the N. W. 
of San Domingo, which lay in the 
main route of trading vessels. They 
were joined hy kindred spirits from 
all parts of the world, and for many 
years were a terror to Spanish ships 
and settlements on the neighbouring 
is. and mainland, the Spanish capture 
of the stronghold in 1836 having no 
permanent effect. Their early leaders 
included the Frenchman Montbars, 
known as * The Exterminator,’ Olon- 
nais, and Peter the Great of Dieppe, 
the famous Welshman, Henry Morgan, 
Michael de Busco, Bartolomeo de 
Portuguez, Mansvelt, and Van Horn. 
In 1654 they captured and sacked 
New Segovia, in Honduras, and later 
plundered Maracaibo and Gibraltar, 
on the Gulf of Venezuela, and settled 
Providence, in the Bahamas. Their 
footing was still more firmly estab. in 
1655 by the capture of Jamaica by 
the British, who lent them a kind of 
indirect support as fellow enemies of 
Spain. Operati ons from Jamaica were 
directed by Morgan, who seems to 
have possessed qualities of chivalry, 
valour, and brilliant generalship, as a 
set-off to his undoubted cruelty on 
many occasions. He was especially 
successful at the sack of Puerto Bello, 
but seems to have become too strong 
to please the British, as in 1670 a 
treaty to suppress buccaneering was 
concluded between Great Britain and 
Spain. Morgan’s answer to this, in 
1671, was to cross to the mainland 
with a fleet of thirty -nine vessels, and 
after marching across the isthmus and 
fighting a pitched battle, to sack and 
burn Panama in circumstances of 
great barbarity. He later made terms 
with the British gov., was knighted 
by Charles II., and became deputy- 
governor of Jamaica. In 1680 the B. 
crossed the isthmus of Darien, and, 
under the command of John Coxon, 


took Santa Maria and some Spanish 
vessels in the Bay of Panama. Then, 
while some returned to Jamaica, 
others, commanded hy Sharp, Wat- 
ling, and Hawkins, went through the 
S. Sea to Gape Horn, by which route 
they returned, laden with enormous 
wealth. In 1683 six vessels of the B., 
under Van Horn, sacked Vera Cruz, 
while another section, imder John 
Cook, went to Cape Horn, were Joined 
by a vessel sent out from England 
under Eaton, and ranged the Pacific 
for two years, commanded by Davis 
and Swann. In 1 6 85 they returned to 
Panama, and were Joined by two 
other parties, a Fr. one under Grog- 
niet and L’Escuyer, and an Eng. one 
under Townley. This was the height 
of their power, for with wealth and 
security Jealousies began to spring up 
and the Fr. and Eng. separated. In 
1688 an Eng. party returned from 
plimdering Leon and Realejo, in 
Nicaragua, and some of its members 
joined a Fr. expedition against Carta- 
gena. When the war between Eng- 
land and France broke out in 1689, 
however, the alliance came to an end, 
and the B. were harried by both 
countries. In 1697 an Eng- and Dutch 
fleet fought them off Cartagena, and 
after the peace of Ryswick in 1701 
they gradually deteriorated into cut- 
throat desperadoes, without the re- 
deeming qualities of greatness. See 
Dampier’s Voyages^ 1697 ; Burney’s 
History of the Buccaneers of America, 
1816 ; Esquemeling’s Buccaneers of 
America, 1678 (Eng. trans. 1741 and 
1893) ; and the books on the subject 
hy Wafer, Ringrove, Sharp, Thorn- 
burg, Archenholz, Stockton, Capt- 
Johnson, Pyle, and Haring. 

Buccari, or Bakar, a tn. of Yugo- 
slavia on the Gulf of Quarnero. 
Tunny fishing is carried on. Pop. 
2000. 

Buccina is the term given to a 
Rom. military wind-instrument of 
the shrill horn or cornet kind. By 
some it is said to have been formed 
of the horn of a bull or goat, by 
others the shell of the buccinum. 

Buccinator (Hat. * a trumpeter’), the 
thin flat muscle of the cheek, forming 
the lateral wall of the mouth. It is 
so called because that part is dis- 
tended in blowing a trumpet. Its 
action is to retract the angle of the 
mouth, flatten the cheek, and bring 
it into contact with the teeth. 

Buccino, It. tn. in Campania. Has 
a castle, old walls, and Rom. bridge. 
Quarries of fine marble near. Pop, 
5140. 

Buccinum see Whex.Iv, 

Buccleuch, is a small glen in Selkirk- 
shire, Scotland, about 18 m. S.W. 
from Selkirk- 

Buccleuch Family. An anct. and 
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distingnished Scottish ducal house, 
tracing' its descent from Sir Hichard 
ie Scott (d. 1320), who was famous in 
the reign of Alexander III. of Scot- 
land. The first of the family to receive 
the title of B. was Sir David Scott of 
Branxholm, who sat in James III.’s 
Bdinhurgh parliament of 1487 as 
Dommus de The Sir Walter 

Scott of Branxholm and B. mentioned 
in Scott’s Lau of the Last Minstrel was 
his grandson, and lived about 1490- 
1552. He fought in the Battle of 
IWnkie, 1547, and was killed in a 
skimoish with Sir Walter EZerr of Cess- 
ford, in Edinburgh. His great-grand- 
son, bearing the same name, 1565— 
1611, was warden of the Western 
Marches, and w^as raised to the peer- 
age in 1606 as Lord Scott of B. He is 
celebrated for his rescue of 'Kinmont 
Willie * from Carlisle Castle, as well as 
for his services m the Netherlands, 
and in organising border bands for 
foreign service. The title of Earl of B. 
was bestowed upon a Walter Scott in 
1619, who commanded a Netherland 
regiment against Spain. The first 
Duke of B. was James, Duke of Mon- 
mouth, the illegitimate son of Charles 
II., who received the title m 1663 on 
his marriage to Anne, Countess of B. 
When he was beheaded in 1685 the 
duchess retained the title in her own 
right. She was succeeded in 1732 by 
her grandson, Francis, as second Duke 
of B. Henry » Duke of B. and Queens - 
berry, 1746—1812, was a friend of Dr. 
Adam Smith, and rendered great 
social service to his tenantry by mak- 
ing numerous improvements on the 
esta*tes. Walter Francis, fifth duke, 
1806-84, was noted for the creation of 
the deep-water harbour at Granton, 
near Edinburgh, was lord-lieutenant 
of Midlothian and Roxburghshire, 
and captain of the queen’s bodyguard 
in Scotland. His son, William Henry 
Walter, the sixt,h duke, was b. in 1831 
and d. Nov. 5, 191-1. See Fraser’s 
Scotts of Buccleuch, 1878. 

Bucentaur was a figure representing 
half a man, and half an ass or bull. It 
was probably used as a figure-head 
for a ship. It was also the name of 
the state ship in which the Doge of 
Venice sailed every year on Ascension ! 
day to the Adriatic Sea. He then 
performed the rite of dropping a ring 
into the water, wedding the sea in 
the name of the republic. 

Bucephala, a tn. on the R. Hyd- 
aspes, N. India. It was built near the 
grave of Bucephalus, who d, in the 
Indian campaign of Alexander. 

Bucephalus, the favourite horse of 
Alexander the Great. Alexander, 
when a young man, had proved to bo 
the only one able to break in the 
charger, and therefore to fulfil the 
condition laid down by an oracle as 
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! the one necessary to win the crown of 
Macedon. B. d. in 326 b.c., during 
Alexander’s Indian campaign, «and 
his master built the cifcy of Bucephala 
in memory of him. 

Bucer* Martin (1491-1551), Ger. 
Protestant reformer, b. at Schlett- 
stadt, Alsace. Ho w as sent to I-leidel- 
berg to study after an entrance into 
the Dominican Order in 1506. He 
met Erasmus and Luther here and 
attended a disquisition by the latter. 
He abandoned the Dominican body 
in 1521, and married a mm. He was 
excommunicated m 1523, and settled 
at Strassburg, where, during his stay, 
Henry VIII. sought counsel of bim 
respecting his divorce from Catherine 
of Aragon. He aimed always at the 
union of Lutherxsm with the views of 
the S. German and Swiss reformers, 
and hence many charges of vagueness 
and lack of definite conviction have 
been levelled against him. He took 
part in the ‘ Interim ’ between 
Catholics and Protestants, and after a 
severe strain during the consequent 
polemics, was invited to England by 
Cranmer. Here he was received with 
favour by Edward VI. and Somerset. 
He d. in Feb., two years after his 
arrival, and was buried at the Cam- 
bridge University Church, where he 
had been installed regius professor of 
divinity, Mary, however, had his 
body exhumed and burnt. Among 
his treatises is De Regno Christi, 

Buch, an old dist. of France, is now 
included in the dept, of Gironde. It 
has for its capital La Teste-de-Buch. 

Buch, Leopold von (1774—1853), Ger. 
geologist, b. in Brandenburg ; studied 
together with Alexander von Hum- 
boldt in the School of Mines at Frei- 
berg. He spent almost his entire life 
travelling on foot throughout Europe 
in pursuit of geological facts, and 
was a member of numerous learned 
societies besides holding an official 
position at the Prussian Court. His 
pub. works arc very numerous, and 
mclude the Rhy steal Description of 
the Canary I stands , with two sup- 
plementary treatises, dealing with 
volcanic action and continental up- 
heaval, 1825 ; Trar>els through Nor- 
%oay and Lapland ; Oeognostic Observa- 
tions on Travels through Germany 
and Italy ^ as w’^ell as a largo number 
of memoirs in Ger. scientific journals. 
Both in the depts. of original thought 
and discovery he rendered great 
services to all branches of geology. 
Died at Berlin. 

Buchan, a dist. in the Highlands 
of Scotland, lying partly in the N.E. 
of Aberdeenshire and iiartly in Banfi- 
shire. B. Ness is the most easterly 
point in Scotland, and is about 3 m- 
from Peterhead. The coast-line is 
mostly high and rooky, and below 
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the Ness, in the granite cliffs, there is 
a cTirions Tpell, some 100 ft. deep, into 
which the sea rashes through an arch- 
way of natural formation. The tns. of 
Peterhead, Macduff, and Fraserhnrgh 
are enclosed in the dist. of B. There 
are a few interesting relics of bygone 
times, mclndmg a few rained castles, 
and the remains of the abbey of Deer. 

Buchan, Alexander (1829-1907), 
Scottish meteorologist, educated at 
Edinburgh University, taught from 
1848 to 1860, when he was appointed 
secretary to Scottish Meteorological 
Society- In 1878 B. became curator 
of library and museum of Royal 
Society of Edinburgh. His works in- 
clude contributions to the Challenger 
expedition reports, 1889 and 1895 ; on 
Atinospheric Circrnlaiion and Oceanic 
Circulation ; Handy Book of Meteor- 
ology ; Introductory Text-Book of 
Meteorology, 1871, He wrote the 
article on meteorology for the 9th 
ed. of the JEncyclopcedia Briiannica. 

His famous weather forecasts re- 
sulted from a long and careful 
scientific study of weather conditions 
in Scotland. He discovered that 
there were certain periods in the year 
when the temperature, instead of 
rising, would remain stationary or 
would fall ; others when, instead of 
falling, it would remain stationary or 
would rise. Two of the cold periods 
occur in the middle of May and from 
April 11 to 14 ; the April period con- 
sists of the " Borrowing Days.’ 

Buchan was also a pioneer investi- 
gator into the Atlantic depressions 
and their influence on the climate. 
He was the author of A Handy-Book 
of Meteorology, 1867 ; 2nd ed., 1871 ; 
and an Introductory Text-Book to 
Meteorology, 1871. 

Buchan, David, a British naval 
commander, and Arctic explorer, was 
b. in 1780. In 1811 he explored the 
Exploits H. in Newfoundland, and 
travelled about 160 m. mto the in- 
terior, In 1818, he was in command 
of an Arctic expedition ; he reached 
Spitzbergen with the Trent and Doro- 
thea. A few years later he was lost at 
sea with the vessel Upton Castle. 

Buchan, Elspeth (1738-91), Scottish 
religious enthusiast, founder of sect 
known as ‘ Buchanites.’ She claimed 
prophetic inspiration and divine 
powers. After separation from her 
husband she met the preacher Hugh 
White, 1783, and persuaded him to 
believe her the woman and himself 
the man-child of Rev. xii. The 
sect, always small, was banished from 
Irvine, 1784, and settled near Dum- 
fries. Burns spoke slightingly of them 
in a letter, 1784. They enjoyed com- 
munity of wives and goods. The sect 
beoaine extinct in 1848. See Train’s 
Buchanites from First 


Buchan, John, British author and 
parliamentarian, 6. at Perth, Scot- 
land, 1875, eldest son of Rev, John 
Buchan- Educ. at Glasgow Univ., 
and Brasenose Coll., Oxford ; New- 
digate Prize, 1898; in 1901 he became 
priv. sec. to Dord Milner, who was 
then High Commissioner for S. Africa. 
He was home again in 1903, and be- 
came a director of the publishing house 
of Nelson- During the Great War, he 
was on headquarters-staff, 1916—17. 
In 1917 he became Director of 
Information. He entered parliament 
as member for Umted Scottish 
Universities at a by-election in 1927. 
Publications (mostly novels) include : 
Scholar Gipsies, 1896 ; John Burnet 
of Bam, 1898 ; The Half-Hearted, 
1900 ; The Watcher by the Threshold, 
1902 ; A Bodge in the Wilderness, 
1906 ; Brester John, 1910 ; Sir Walter 
Balegh, 1911; The Thirty-Nine 
Steps, 1915 ; Greenmantle, 1916 ; 
Boems, Scots and JSnglish, 1917 ; 
Mr. Standfast, 1919 : A History of the 
Great War, 1921—22 ; Huntingtower, 
1922 ; Midwinter, 1923 ; The Three 
Hostages, 1924; Lord Minto, A 
Memoir, 1924; John Macnab, 1925; 
The Dancing Floor, 1926 ; Witch 
Wood, 1927 ; Montrose, 1928 ; The 
Courts of the Morning, 1929. 

Buchan, Peter (1790—1854), collec- 
tor of Scottish ballads, was h. at 
Peterhead. He taught himself copper 
engraving, and learnt printing. He 
then set up a printing press at Peter- 
head. He moved to London, hut 
stayed only Itto years, afterwards 
returning to his native home. Pros- 
perity favoured him, and he was able 
to buy property in Scotland. His 
works are : Ancient Ballads and Songs 
of the North of Scotland, The Annals 
of Beterhead, etc. He d. in London. 

Buchan, William (1729—1805), a 
medical writer, was 6. in Scotland. 
He studied at Edinburgh, and settled 
for a time in Sheffield, returning 
then to Scotland. He later on took 
up his quarters in London- He 
became notorious, chiefly through the 
publication of his Domestic Medicine 
in 1769. About 80,000 copies were 
sold in his lifetime, and his books were 
as much, or more, appreciated on the 
Continent as in Britain. 

Buchan Ness, most easterly cape of 
Scotland (Aberdeen), sometimes called 
Boddam Point. Has a lighthouse 
visible for many miles. Near by are 
the Bullers of B., a g35oup*"*«#»^range 
rocks and cavems,^*^ 

Buchanan, orvtBuchftmnLm^^ish 
parish in Sti^iin^iirA^JL-.of <J|^h 
Lomond (ove^ 4feW^c.), a few''!tn®ep% 
from Drymfih Little cul^E^li 

tion, most®?' ^S^untainous dist- 
Castle belcfeiss to Duke of Montros^ 

■Po-n. .^85. 
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Buchanan, Claudius (1766—1815). 
professor and writer, after taking 
his B.A. degree at Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, went to Bengal as chaplain 
to the E. India Companv* Later he 
was appointed classical lecturer and 
vice -provost to the college at Fort 
William, newlv founded bv the Mar- 
quis of Wellesley. In 1806, his uni- 
versity conferred on him the dis- 
tinction of E.D. in gratitude for his 
donation of rare MSS. Most of his 
books dealt with the promotion of 
Christianity in Asia. 

Buchanan, George (1506-82), Scot- 
tish historian and scholar, was 
brought up m humble circumstances 
by his mother, who was early left a 
widow. In 1520 his uncle sent him to 
the university of Paris. Five years 
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later he graduated as B.A. from St. 
Andrew’s University, and m 1528 ob- 
tained his M.A. degree at Paris. For 
the next three years he was regent or 
professor at the college of Ste. Barbe. 
Whilst m Paris, B. adopted the Pro- 
testant faith, and his first poem, 
Somnium, which he pub. on his return 
to Scotland in 1537, was a bitter 
satire on the conduct of the Francis- 
can friars. James V. was so delighted 
with this attack on monastic life that 
he appointed B. tntor to one of his 
natural sons, and it was at his in- 
stigation that B. was induced to pub, 
his FraTioiscanus, which expressed 
the sentiments of Somnium in bolder 
and more violent language. It is not, 
therefore, surprising that in 1539, 
when the Lutherans were harshly 
persecuted, B., among others, was 
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arrested. He managed, however, to 
make good his escape, and is next 
heard of as professor of Latin at the 
College of Guienne, Bordeaux — an 
' appointment which he owed to the 
' exertions of his staunch friend, An- 
drew Govea. Whilst here, he trans. 
Euripides’ Medea and JLlcestis, and 
wrote his iwogreat tragedies Baptistes 
and Jepthes, which even vet have not 
obtained the recognition tbev de serve . 
Driven from Bordeaux by the plague, 
he was next professor for three years 
(1544-7) at the College of Cardinal le 
Moine, Paris, w’hen, again through 
Govea’s influence, he was appointed 
lecturer at the University of Coimbra, 
in Portugal. On Govea’s death, he 
was immediately exposed to most 
tiresome persecutions. His imprison- 
ment in a monastery, as the result of 
his examination before the Inquisi- 
tion, was beneficial in that it induced 
him to begin his famous Lat. para- 
phrase of the Psalms. After holding 
a chair in the College o± Boncourt, 
1553—5, he was for five years tutor to 
the son of the celeb ra.ted Marechal de 
Brissac. On his retnrn to Scotland, 
1560, he became classical tutor to 
Queen Mary, who estab. his worldly 
prosperity by giving him the revenue 
of Crossraguel Abbey . N ot withstand- 
ing this, he energetically supported 
the lords in their struggles with Mary. 
In 1567, shortly after Mary’s im- 
prisonment at Lochleven Castle, he 
was elected moderator of the General 
Assembly. With Murray, who had 
appomted him prin. of St. Leonard’s 
College, St. Andrews, in 1566, he 
attended the Conference of York, 
where Mary’s complicit^^ in Darnley’s 
assassination was discussed before 
Elizabeth’s commissioners. In his 
Detectio Marice Regince he stated m 
the strongest terms the lords’ case 
against their queen. In 1570 he was 
chosen as preceptor to the young 
James VI. Though he implanted in 
his pupil a real passion for learning, 
he rather commanded his respect than 
won his affections. In 1578 he re- 
signed his position as keeper of the 
Privy Seal, and devoted the remain- 
ing years of his life to his History of 
Scotland. B. was, undoubtedly, the 
most distinguished British humanist 
of his day. Abroad, as at home, he 
was justly regarded as the most bril- 
liant of scholars, his gift for writing 
Lat. verse exciting especial admira- 
tion. Hie History is a valuable con- 
tribution to literature . Particular in - 
terest attaches itself to his account of 
contemporary events, which though 
biassed, is nevertheless trustworthy. 
His tract De Jure Ream, wherein he 
boldly argues that sovereigns exist by 
the will, and for the good, of the 
people, had a great mfiuence on 
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seventeenth century statesmen. Asa 
writer B . shows himself possessed of a 
poet’s imagination, and a philoso- 
pher’s power to thinlv. Lives by 
Washington Irvmgand Hume Browm. 

Buchanan, James (1791-1868), fif- 
teenth president of the U.S.A., 6. near 
Mercersburg, Pennsylvania ; gradu- 
ated at Dickinson College in 1809 ; 
called to the Bar m 1812. In 1813 and 
1814 he was elected to the Pennsyl- 
vania leglslatme, and in 1820 became 
a member ot congress. In 1831 he 
was sent by President Jackson as 
minister to Russia, where he con- 
cluded a commercial treaty securing 
privileges for the U.S.A. in the 
Black and Baltic Seas. After his 
return in 1833 he was elected to the 
senate, where he was a consistent 
supporter of Jackson and an advocate 
of the annexation of Texas. He left 
the senate m 1845 to become Secre- 
tary of State to President Polk, in 
which capacity he had to deal with 
the N.W. boundary dispute with 
England. In 1853 he was sent by 
President Pierce as minister to Great 
Britain, where he was mainly engaged 
upon Central American affairs. In 
1856 he was elected president of the 
U.S.A., in which office he sup- 
ported the continuance of slavery, 
and was much influenced by the 
threats of secession of the S. States. 
He was succeeded by Lincoln 
in 1861, and retired into private life. 
In 1866 he pub. a defence of certain 
ot his actions, entitled Mr, BucTianari's 
^Administration on the Eve of the 
Rebellion. See his Life by G. T. 
Curtis (2 vols., 1883). 

Buchanan, Robert Williams (1841— 
1901), Eng. poet, novelist, and drama- 
tist, h. at Caverswell ; educated in 
Glasgow ; took up journalism in Lon- 
don together with David Gray. His 
first collection of poems. Undertones, 
appeared in 1 8 60 , and was followed m 
1865 by Idylls and Legends of Inver- 
burn, and in 1866 by London Poems. 
These last, dealing with the life of the 
London poor, reach a very high level. 
His other poetical work includes The 
Book ofOrm, 1870 ; Balder the Beauti- 
ful, 1877 ; The City of Dreams, 1888 ; 
and The Wandering Jew : a Christmas 
Carol, 1893. His verse exhibits con- 
siderable genius, but tends to become 
assertive and egoistic. His chief 
success in the drama was Sophia, an 
adaptation of Tom Jones, and Lady 
Clare and Joseph's Sweetheart were 
also well received. His novels had a 
considerable reputation and include 
The Shadow of the Sword, 1876 ; God 
and the Man, 1881; The New Abelard, 
1884; The Heir of Ltnne, 1888 ; 
Rachel Dene, 1894 ; and The New 
Rome, 1899. He also wrote. The Land 
of Lome, 1871; David Gray, 1868 ; and 


The Hehrid Isles, 1882 Two reviews 
by him. The Fleshly School of Poetry : 
D. G. Rossetti, 1871 ; and The Voice 
of the Hooligan, 1899, dealing with 
Kipling, roused much critical opposi- 
tion. 

Bucharest, cap city of Roumania, 
on the R. Dimbovitza. It stands m a 
fertile but treeless plain, 265 ft. above 
the sea-level The city was much 
improved during the latter part of 
the mneteenth century, and though 
the suburbs still contain many mean 
and narrow streets of an Oriental 
aspect, the central part is mainly 
modern, being well-paved, containing 
many handsome buildings, as well as 
sev. gardens and a famous public 
parade. B., which is the seat of 
the head of the Roumaman and Gk. 
Orthodox Church, and also a Rom. 
(Jatholic episcopal see, is noted for its 
numerous churches. Among the most 
famous are the Gk, Cathedral, 1656, 
the Rom. Cathedral, 1875— 84, the 
Domnitza Balasa, St Spiridon, and 
the Chapel of Stravropolos. The uni- 
versity which w’as founded in 1864, 
has 152 teachers and 8000 auditors. 
The Royal Palace, standing on the 
CaleaVictorei, was rebuilt in 1SS3. In 
the same street are the National 
Theatre and the post office, while 
other prominent bnildings are the 
National Bank, on the Strada Lip- 
scani, the Athenaeum, 1887, the 
Palace of Justice, Picture Gallery, 
Academy of Sciences and Central 
Library with 850,000 volumes. The 
chief public gardens are the Cismegiu 
and the Shoseaua Kisselef, and there 
are some fine monuments, including 
those to Joan Heliado-Radnlescu and 
IMichael the Brave. B. has a large 
trade as an exchange between Austria 
and the Balkan Penmsula, and con- 
siderable quantities of textiles, grain, 
hides, metal, coal, timber, and cattle, 
pass through it. Its manuf s. include 
flour, beer, soap, candles, bricks, 
textiles, ironware, chemicals and the 
transit trade in petroleum, timber, 
and agricultural products is large. It 
is the centre of the national railwav 
system. The climate is continental, 
with great extremes. From the end 
of the fourteenth century till 1698 
B- was the residence of the prince 
of WaUachia ; in 1789 it was taken 
by Austria and held for two years ; 
and it suffered from plague in 
1794 and 1812, from earthquake in 
1802, and from fire in 1847. It became 
the cap . in 1 859 . Treaties were signed 
here in 1812 between Turkey and 
Russia, in 1886 between Servia and 
Bulgaria, in 1913 the one ending the 
Balkan Wars, and in 1917 (see next 
article). The fortifications, con- 
structed after plans by Brialmont 
during 1885-96, are very extensive. 
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forming a circle over 40 m. in circum- 
ference round the city with IS outer 
forts manned by a garrison of 
15,000 It was not possible to defend 
them during the Great War, and the 
city surrendered to the Gers. in 1916 
without resistance, by whom it was 
held until 1918. There are air 
services to Belgrade and Constanti- 
nople. Pop. 860,000. 

Bucharest, Treaty of (1917). The 
treaty signed between Roumania and 
the Central Umpires on Dec. 17, 1917. 
The Roumanian armies, after the 
defection of the Bolsheviki forces from 
the Entente cause, rapidly gave way 
before the reinforced armies of 
General von Mackensen. Further- 
more, they were attacked by the 
Bolsheviki and their tns. and villages 
plundered by tbe latter. The defeat 
at Arges in Deo. 1916 and the loss of 
Tirgovisten, on the edge of the great 
Roumanian oilfield, rendered elective 
resistance ever more difficult. But 
the fighting dragged on for another 
twelve months, by which time 
Bucharest and Braila had fallen to 
the Ger. forces, and the Roumanians 
were compelled to sue for an armistice. 
In Feb. 1918 the Ger. Gov. sent an ulti- 
matum to Roumania, giving her four 
days to enter on peace negotiations. 
The Bolsheviki having concluded 
peace with Germany, Roumania was 
compelled to accept the Ger. terms, 
and in May a Treaty was signed at 
Bucharest which m effect was a com- 
plete capitulation to Ger, demands. 
The chief terms of this treaty, which 
were, of course, nullified by the 
Armistice of Nov 11, 1918, were as 
follows: (1) Roumania to cede to 
Bulgaria the S. Dobrudja. (2) Rou- 
mania to cede to the Ger. Powers the 
N.partof theDobrudja. (3) Roumania 
to cede frontier dists. to Hungary and 
give to that country the control of the 
mountain passes. (4) Roumania to 
surrender to the Ger. Powers her oil- 
fields and forests, and to give them a 
right of pre-emption of all indigenous 
raw material and foodstuffs. (5) A 
Ger. army of occupation of 90,000 
men to occupy Roumania at the ex- 
pense of the latter. (6) The Rouma- 
nian army to be demobilised and all 
arms and munitions beyond a certain 
allowance to be handed over to the 
Ger. Powers. 

For the T. of B., July, 1913, see 
Balkan War, The. 

Bucher, Lothar (1817-92), Ger. 
diplomat, educated at Berlin Uni- 
versity. In 1818 entered Prussian 
national assembly, becoming active 
leader of the extreme Democrats. In 
1850 B. fled to England under politi- 
cal charges, acting there as corre- 
spondent for the National Zeitung, 
and publishing Der Parliaitien- 


tarisniits wie er ist. In 1860, on 
returning home, B. became Lassalle’s 
literary executor. In 1 864 he accepted 
a post m the Foreign Office from 
Bismarck, and became his private 
secretary. Made reporting conncillor 
m iMinistry for Foreign Affairs ; Privy 
Councillor, 1876. Drew up the text 
of North German Confederation con- 
stitution, and took part in many 
diplomatic missions. Encouraged 
anti-British feeling in Germany. 
Wrote Silver aus dem Fremde; Kleine 
Schriften politischen Inhalts (1893). 
See Leben und Werke of Paschinger, 
1890—4 ; Busch, Bismarck; Some 
Secret Pages of his History^ 1898. 

Buchez, Philippe Benjamin Joseph 
(1796— 1865), Fr. philosopher, b. at 
Matagne-la-Petite ; began to practise 
as a physician in 1825. He was con- 
cerned in the organisation of the Fr. 
Carbonari Society, being strongly 
opposed to the Bourbon restoration, 
and was arrested on a charge of con- 
spiracy. Shortly afterwards he Joined 
the St. Simonian Society, and for 
some time was a collaborator on the 
Producteur^ one of the journals of 
that organisation, as well as chief 
editor of the Journal des Progrds des 
Sciences et Institutions Midicales, 
In 1829 he left St. Simonism to found 
a Neo-Catholic school known as 
Buchezism, the doctrines of which 
he expounded in L^Burovien^ later 
called La Peime Nationale (1831—48) 
His philosophy is also described in 
Introduction d la science de VHistoire 
(1833). After the revolution of 1848 
he became deputy mayor of Paris, a 
member of tbe Constituent Assembly, 
and then president of that body. His 
other works include, JSssai d'un TraiU 
complei de Philosovhie au point de vue 
du Catholicisme etdu Progress 1 839-40 ; 
Histoire de la Formation de la 
Nationality FrangaisCy 1859 ; TraiU 
de Politique et de Science Socialey 
1866 ; and with Roux Lavergne, 
L*IIistoire Parlementaire de la Iti^ 
volution Frangaise (40 vols.), 183 3-8. 

Buchholz, Ger. tn. of Saxony, near 
Bohemian frontier. Dates from six- 
teenth century, then a mining -tn., 
now centre of passementerie-in- 
dustry. Large book-binding estab- 
lishments, manuf s . of p ap er f rom wo o d 
fibre. Pop. 8900. 

Buchner, Friedrich Karl Christian 
Ludwig (1824-99), Ger. i)hysician and 
philosopher, b. at Darmstadt ; studied 
at Giessen, Strassburg, Wurzburg, 
and Vienna. In 1852 he became a 
lecturer at Tubingen, but the con- 
troversy raised by hia Kraft und 
Stoff (IS 5 5) made it necessary for him 
to resign and take up a private 
practice in Darmstadt. His later 
works include : Die Darwinsche 

Theorie (5th ed.), 1890 ; Der Mensch 
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und seine Stellung in der Kaiur (1S70, 
En^. translation, 1872); Ans Kaiur 
und WissenschafU 1802—84 (2 Tols.) ; 
JLicht und JLeben, 1881 ; I)er Wort- 
seJiritt in Natur und GescMchte %m 
Licht der Darwinschen Theorie, 1SS4 ; 
Wremdes und Eigenes aus dem 
geistigen Leben der Gegenwart, 1890 ; 
Darwmisynus und Socialismus, 1894 ; 
l77i Dienste der fVahrfieit^ 1899. 

Buck, Carl Darling' (b. 1866), 

American philologist, b. at Orland, 
IMe. ; graduated at Yale, 1886 ; studied 
at Athens and Leipzig. Professor and 
head of department of Sanskrit and 
Indo-European comparative philo- 
logy at L^mversity of Chicago. His- 
torical works include : Vocalisnius 
der oskischen Sprache, 1892 ; Sketch of 
the Ziinquistxc Conditions tn Chicago ; 
Introduction to the Study of the Greek 
Dialects^ 1909. 

Buck, Dudley (1839-1909), Ameri- 
can musical composer, &. at Hartford, 
Conn. ; studied m Germany and 
France ; returning to America he was 
organist at Hartford and N ew Y ork. 
Best known among his works are the 
Cantaius Columbus, 1876 ; Golden 
Legend, ISSO ; Light of Asia, 1885. 

Buck, Lafferto (1837-1900), Ameri- 
can engineer, famous as a 'builder of 
bridges, of which he constructed a 
number in U S A. and S. America. 
His most important achievement was 
Ms rebuilding of the suspension 
“bridge at Niagara Falls. 

Buck-bean, or Menyanthestrifoliaia, 
is a European species of Gentianaceee. 
It IS often called bog-bean. 

Buokeburg, cap. of the Ger. Free 
State of Schaumburg Lippe, 30 m 
from Hanover, has a castle with a 
* golden hall ’ and castle church 
of about AD 1600 and a Lutheran 
church of 1613. Pop. 5650. 

Buckhaven and Methil, a united 
burgh in the par. of Wemyss, Fife- 
shire, Scotland, with a pop, of 
18,384, a good shipping station for the 
export of coal and a shelter for jQshing- 
boats ; B. having a harbour and 
M. three docks. Fishing nets are 
manufactured at B,, which is a 
popular holidav resort. 

Buokhound, a name applied to the 
staghounds at one time bred par- 
ticularly for the purpose of buck- 
hunting. A royal pack was kept, and i 
a nobleman held the mastership. In | 
1901 the hunt and mastership were 
abolished. ! 

Buckie, a fishing tn. on Moray j 
Firth, in Banffshire, Scotland It is j 
the chief tn. of the fishing dist. from 
Banff to Fmdhorn, and possesses a | 
fine harbour, with an area of 9 acs„ I 
and good quays. The largest fleets j 
land here in the herring season. Pop. 
8690. 

Buckingham, George Villiers, Duke 


of (1592—1628), was b, at Brooksby, 
Leicestershire. In 1 61 4 he was intro- 
duced at court, and, on the fall of 
Somerset, his good humour and his 
inexhaustible fund of animal spirits 
at once raised him into high favour 
wnth King James. In 1618 he was 
created jMaroLuis of B . Remunerative 
offices and monopolies, gifts of rich 
lands and the dowry ot his wife, the 
Earl of Rutland’s daughter, made 
him one of the wealthiest peers in 
the kingdom. B. soon acquired a 
powerful influence over the Prince of 
Wales, whom he persuaded to accom- 
pany him to Madrid in 1623. He 
fondly hoped that the projected mar- 
riage of Charles with the Infanta 
w-ould bring with it the Palatinate 
as a marriage portion. His arrogance 
was largely responsible for the failure 
of the negotiations. It was B. who 
persuaded Charles to promise con- 
cessions to the English Catholics, 
without which Louis XIII. would not 
allow his master to marry the Princess 
Henrietta. Meanwhile he had been 
created duke and appointed lord- 
warden of the Cinque Ports. The 
attempts of B. and Charles to win 
over public opinion by capturing 
Spanish treasure -ships at Ca^diz were 
abortive. In 1626 Charles dismissed 
his second parliament, as it had in- 
stituted an impeachment of his 
favourite before the House of Lords. 
In 1627 B., having raised a forced 
loan, commanded an expedition to 
La Rochelle, to help the Huguenots, 
As the expected reinforcements never 
came, he had to abandon his siege in 
the isle of Rhe and return home in 
disgrace. On June 7, 1628, parlia- 
ment demanded the surrender of B., 
who persuaded Charles not to sign the 
famous petition- To save his friend, 
the king prorogued parliament. 
Popular feeling ran high and lam- 
poons against the duke were freely 
circulated. Finally, John Felton, a 
disappointed, ill-treated subaltern 
assassinated him at Portsmouth, 
where he was about to re-embark for 
La Rochelle. 

Buckingham, George Villiers, 
second Duke of (1627—88), was, after 
his father’s death, brought up with 
Charles I.’s children. He joined the 
Royalists in 1648, had his estates con- 
fiscated, took part, with Charles II-, 
in the Battle of Worcester, and made, 
like his master, a miraculous escape. 
In 1657 he married Lord Fairfax’s 
daughter, and at the Restoration re- 
covered his lands. In 1671 he killed 
the Earl of Shrewsbury in a duel, 
while the countess, his mistress, 
looked on, dis^ised as a page. 
Four times imprisoned in the Tower 
for ridiculous exploits of ambition, 
he was largely responsible for 
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Clarendon’s downfall, joined the dis- 
reputable Cabal, and on its break up 
in 1673, became, with his charac- 
teristic versatility, the zealous friend 
of democracy. On the Mns^’s death, 
bein^ entanj?Ied in pecuniaiy diffi- 
culties, he retired to Heimsiey in 
Yorkshire, where he spent his days 
hunting*. He d. ignobly, but was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. Ot 
his exceptional talent there can be 
no doubt ; witness bis Rehearsal, a 
witty travesty of the stilted style of 
Bryden’s tragedies. But he was 
destitute of principle, and was one 
of the wildest roues of a court the 
immorality of which is notorious. 
There is a brilliant, satirical sketch 
of turn as Zimri, In Dryden’s Absalom 
and Achitophel, 

Buokingham, James Silk (1786— 
1856), traveller and miscellaneous 
WTiter, b, near Falmouth, and early 
adopted a seafaring life, visiting the 
W. Indies and America. Later ho 
turned to literature, and in ISIS 
founded the Calcutta Journal, which 
was suppressed by the B. India Com- 
pany. From 1824 to 1829 he con- 
ducted the Oriental Herald, and by 
means of this and his lectures paved 
the way for the abolition of the com- 
pany. He published several books of 
travel and an autobiography. His 
Travels in. MesonoUuma (1827), though 
now out of date, contains much 
vaiuab'e archoeo logical information. 

Buckingham and Chandos, Richard 
Plantagenet Temple Nugent Brydges 
Chandos Grenville, second Duke of 
<1797—1801), only child of the first 
duke, known as Marquis of Chandos 
after 1822. Bdncated at Eton and 
Oxford. ]\E.P. for Buckinghamshire, 
1818—39. Introduced the tenant-at- 
will clause into Reform Bill of 1832, 
extending countv franchise to £50 
(known as ‘ the Chandos Clause,’ only 
part connected with a single name). 
In 1836 obtained a committee tor 
considering ’ the grievances and de- 
pressed state of agriculturists/ becom- 
ing known as ‘ the farmer’s friend ’ ; 
1839 succeeded to his lather’s duke- 
dom ; became colonel of Royal Bucks 
regiment of yeomanry ; held office 
under Peel, 1841, but opposed repeal 
of the Corn Laws and i*etired. His 
estates were heavily encumbered, and 
his own expensive habits aided his 
becoming bankrupt for over a million, 

1847. Many ot his estates were sold, 

1848, including his valuable collec- 
tions of pictures, china, books, and 
furniture at Stowe. Among his 
works are Agricultural Distress; its 
Cause and Remedy, 1835 ; Memoirs of 
the Court and Cabinets of George Ilf,, 
1853— 5 ; Memoirs of English Court 
during Regency ; and of courts of 
George IV,, William IV., and Victoria, 
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1 85 9—6 1 . His Rrivate Diary appeared 
1862. See Gent, Mag,, Sept. 1861. 

Buckingham, the co. tn. ot Bucks, is 
50 m. from London by rail. It is 
situated on the Ouse, which almost 
encloses it, and is crossed by three 
bridges. It is an anct. tn., being 
mentioned as a boro’ m the Domes- 
day Book. There is an Edward VI. 
grammar school. There arc limestone 
quarries, corn mills, etc., and a trade 
in %vool, hops, etc. Pop. 3060. 

Buckingham, banking tn. of Quebec 
on the Canadian Pacific Railway, 20 
m. from Ottawa. Pop. 3835. 

Buckingham Canal, salt-water canal 
of British India, parallel to E. coast, 
forining important means of com- 
mumcation between IMadras and the 
Goddvari. 

Buckingham Palace, the London 
Home of the British sovereign, stands 
in St. James’s Park, S.W. ; facing 
N.E. along the Mall. It was origin- 
ally built m 1703, by a Dutch archi- 
tect, for John Sheffield, Duke of 
Buckingham and Normanby, but in 
1701 was purchased by George III. 
It was reconstructed, m Classic style, 
by John Nash in 1825-36 ; in 1846 a 
new wing was added, and in 1856 the 
great ballroom. 111 by 60 ft., was 
built. In 1913, as a part of the Queen 
Victoria Memorial, it was refrontod, 
in Portland-stone, in Renaissance 
style, Sir Aston Webb being the 
architect. The extensive grounds 
(43 ac.) lie W. and S.W. of the 
palace, which abuts, on the S.E. on to 
Buckingham Palace Road. St, J ames’s 
Park lies to the E. and Green Park to 
the N. and N.W. The throne-room, 
drawing-room and picture gallery are 
the principal state rooms. In the last 
named are many valuable works of the 
English, French, Dutch, and Flemish 
schools. See Buchiughani Palace ; Its 
Eurniture, Decoration, and History, by 
B. H. Clifiord Smith, 1931. 

Buckinghamshire, a S. IMidland co. 
of England, bounded by Northamp- 
tonshire on the N., Oxfordshire on 
the W., Berkshire on the S., and by 
Hertfordshire, Middlesex, and Bed- 
fordshire on the E. Its area is 743 
sq. m. It is an agric. co., having 
nearly 90 per cent, of the land under 
cultivation. The Vale of Aylesbury, 
stretching across the centre, and lying 
between hills on each side, is noted for 
its extremely fertile nature, and is one 
of the most valuable dists. m England, 
It affords rich pastures for sheep, 
cattle, and horses. The sheep are 
noted for their fine luxuriant fleeces. 
The breeding and rearing of cows is 
important, Herefords and Shorthorns 
being favourite stock. Pigs and ducks 
are reared extensively on the dairy 
farms, to be sent to London markets. 
Milk and cream cheeses are also made 
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for London, and it is estimated that 
about 1900 tons of butter are sent 
yearly to the great metropolis. The 
pnn. crop is wheat, but its acreage is 
decreasing- Turnips and swedes are 
the chief green crops. About 3530 ac. 
are orchards, and 32,000 ac. are 
forestry. The woods are extensive in 
the N., and in the S. the forests are 
chiefly beech -trees. The rivs. of B. 
are the Thames, on the S.W., and the 
Colne and Thame, feeders of the 
Thames, the Ouse, and its feeder the 
Ousel. The Grand Union Canal 


succeeded to the title in 1658, and 
entering the navy, was appointed to 
the command of a ship, and shortly 
afterwards received a commission 
in the army as colonel. During the 
reign of James II. he became lord 
chamberlain, and in the time of 
William III. a cabinet councillor. 
By William he was made :Marquis of 
Normanby, and in 1703, on the 
accession of Anne, he became Duke 
of the county of Buckingham, and 
Keeper of the Privy Seal. He was 
oblisrcd to resign office in 1705, but in 
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passes through the co. The D.M.S. 
Raihvay crosses the N.E. part, 
and the G.W. Railway Lhe S. part, 
while branch lines cross the co. 
at various points. The junctions 
are Aylesbury, Princes Risborough, 
Bietehley, and Verney, The manufs. 
are lace, straw-plaiting, and paper. 
B. is divided into eight hundreds, 
Newport, Buckingham, Ashendon, 
Cottesloe, Aylesbury, Burnham,Stoke, 
and Desboro’ ; the last three form the 
Chiltern Hundreds, Buckingham is 
the co. tn., but Aylesbury is the assize 
tn. The co. returns three members to 
parliament. Pop. 236,171. 

Buckinghamshire and Normanby, 
John Sheffield, Duke of (1649-1721), 
a son of the Earl of Mulgrave, he 
VOL. m. 


1710 returned to power as lord 
steward of the honsehold, and in the 
follo^ving year was made Lord 
President of the Council. He wrote 
a number of poems, and, as well as an 
Essay on Satire^ an Essay on Eoeti'y, 
Buckland, Francis Trevelyan (1826— 
80), an Eng. naturalist, b. at Christ 
Church, Oxford ; educated at Win- 
chester and Christ Church. In 1848 
he went to London to study medicine, 
and was house-surgeon at St. George 
Hospital in 1 852-3. During this time 
he made the observations recorded in 
his Curiosities of Natural History <4 
vols., 1857—72). In 1856 he joined the 
staff of the Eield, and wrote numerous 
papers for it on fish, birds, etc., till 
1865. In 1866 he founded Land and 
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1^Fa^er, an ori^nal weekly Journal. In eminent men. In 1S57 thcrc ap- 
1S65 B. estab, a piscicultnral exMbi- peared the tirst vol. of hm Histonj 
tion at South Kensington Museum, of Civilisation, the scope of which, 
and his knowledge of and interest in originally intended to include the 
this branch of natural history led to whole of ICurope, was restricted to 
his appointment as inspector of salmon England. The second vol. appeared m 
fisheries in 1867. One of the most 1861, having been written wnth great 
popular writers on scientific subjects difilculty owing to domestic troubles 
of his time, Ms works include: Logbook and illness. The work had an extx’a- 
of a Fisherman and ZoologisUlB^l 5 ordinary contemporary reputation, 

ed. of White’s /S'e?bo?*ne, 1875 ; Natural but later developments in historical 
History of British Fishes, ; Notes study have made clear the disad- 

and Jottings fj'om Animal Life. 1882. vantages under which 13- laboured in 
See Life by G. C. Bompas, 1SS5. having been deprived of a imiversity 

Buckland, William (1784-1856), an education. He had, however, great 
Eng. geologist. Dean of Westminster ; literary power, and extensive know- 
6. at Tiverton, Devon ; educated at ledge. He d, at Damascus of typhus 
Winchester and Corpus Christi, Ox- fever, contracted during a visit to the 
ford. From 1808 to 1812 he ^ravelled East. His Miscellaneous W orks were 
over the S.W. dists. of England study- ed. in 3 vols. in 1872, and his Life 
ing geology at first hand, and in 1813 and Letters, by A. H. Hath (2 vols.), 
succeeded Dr. Kidd in the chair of appeared in IS SO. 

mineralogy at Oxford, accepting in Bucklersbury, a dist. of London, 
the same year the newly -founded formerly spelt Bokerelesburi, named 
readership m geology at that uni- after the wealthy iamiiy of Bokerels, 
yersity. His inaugural address, deal- who lived there in thirteenth centm*y. 
ing with the relations between geology In Stow’s time the street was given up 
and religion, -was pub. in 1820 under to apothecaries and grocers. Shake- 
the title of Vindicice Geologicce. He speare’s friend, liichard Quiney, 
contributed several papers to the carried on business there. Falsiafi: 
Geological Society of London and to {Merry Wives) says gallants * smell 
various scientific journals, and began to like B, in simple time.’ Ben Jonson 
organise the geological museimi after- also refers to it, and Sir Thomas More 
wards given to Oxford University, lived there for a time. It runs between 
In 1823 he pub. his Reliquice Bihxr Walbrook and Queen Victoria Street 
viarwe, in 1829 described and named and on to Cheapside. 
the then recently discovered Ftero- Buckley, Arabella Burton (Mrs. 
dactylus macronyx, and in 1836 con- Fisher) (1840—1929), Eng. paturalist, 
tributed a treatise to the Bridgewater 6. at Brighton, dau- of Hev. J. W. 
Series. In 1825 he had become rector Buckley, vicar of Paddington; 
of Stoke Charity, Hampshire, and in secretary to Sir Charles Lyeil, 
1845 was nominated Dean of West- 1864-75; lecturer on natural science, 
minster. His intellect began to fail in 1876—83; married, 1884, Thos. 
1850, and he remained mentally weak Fisher, M.D. {d. 1895). Her works 
till his death. are popular and suitable for the 

Buckle, George Earle, 5, at Twerton, young. They include : A Short History 
nr. Bath, 1854 ; educated at Honiton of Natural Science, 1876 ; The Fairz/- 
Grammar School, Winchester College, land of Science; Winners in Lifers 
and Oxford (M.A. 1879). Barrister Jf2ace, 1883; Life and her Children; 
at Lincoln’s Inn, 1880, but never Moral Teachings of Science, 1891 ; 
practised. J oined editorial staff of the Byes and no Byes, 1901. 

Times, 1880 ; on Chenery’s death, Buckmaster, Rt. Hon. Sir Stanley 
editor from 1884 to 1912. Completed Owen, 1st Baron, of Cheddingion, in 
third vol. of Li/eo/ begun the co. of Bucldngham ; Eng. 
by the late W. F- Monypenny ; wrote lawyer; 6. 1861, third son of John 
remaining three vols. by 1920 ; Charles Buckmaster, of the Science 
revised, 1929. and Art Department, Kensington. 

Buckle, Henry Thomas (1821—62), Educ. at Oxford; called to Bar at 
Eng. social historian, h. at Lee ; edu- the Inner Temple, 1884 ; K.C., 1902, 
cated at home on aocoimt of ill- and notable as a * special ’ Chancery 
health. In 1838 he entered his counsel ; Liberal M.P. for Cambridge 
father’s business, where he remained borough, 1906-10 ; and for Keighley 
till his father’s death in 1840. After Div. of W. Hiding of Yorks, 1911—15. 
a year spent in travelling on the Con- Counsel to the University of Oxford, 
tiiient he settled down to historical 1911—13 ; when the War came, in 
study in London, living with great 1914, he added to his duties those 
simplicity and acquiring a large of Director of the Press Bureau (a.-w.) — 
library. He was introduced by Hal- relinquishing these offices to become 
lam to the Society of Antiquaries and Lord Chancellor, 1915, on the resigna- 
the Royal Literary Society, and tion of Lord Haldane, His tenure of 
gained the friendsMp of several ofifice came to an end in 1916, when 
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Mr. Lloyd George became Prime 
Minister bxit he remained active as a 
law-lord, being especially interested m 
the movement for the reform of the 
divorce law. He is President of the 
National Council for the Abolition of 
the Death Penalty. 

Bucknail Steamship Lines, Ltd., a 
company formed in 1900 to take over 
and extend the British and Colonial 
Line (1892), estab. to take passengers 
and cargo between London and ports 
in S. and E. Africa. Also controlled 
lines between New Y ork and 3, Africa, 
Australia, and New Zealand, Man- 
churia, and the Par East, and India ; 
and between English ports and ports 
on the Red Sea and Persian Gulf 
ma Marseilles, The company owned 
about twenty -nine vessels {Buluwayo, 
Fort Salisbury y Johanneshurgy 1S95). 
London offices: 23 Leadenhall Street, 
E-C., and 50”51 Lime Street, E.G. 

Buckneli University, named after 
its benefactor, William Buckneli, 
in 1886, originally founded forty years 
earlier as the University of Lewisburg, 
Pennsylvania. It is co -educational, 
and in 1929 the degree students num- 
bered 1107, with a staff of 68. The 
endowment is 1,700,000 dollars, and 
greater facilities have recently been 
made for botanical studies. Colours 
of B. U- are orange and blue. 

Buckner, Simon Bolivar (18*23— 
1911:), American soldier and politician, 
5. in Kentucky, 1823. He graduated 
at West Point, and was assistant 
professor there, 1845-6. B. won 
distinction under Scott in Mexican 
War and was made captain. In 
1848—50 he was assistant instructor 
of infantry tactics at W est Point. He 
resigned from the army 1855, and 
practised law in Illinois and Kentucky. 
Duiing the civil war he joined the 
Confederate army, taking part in the 
defence and surrender of Fort Donel- 
son to Grant, 1862. Exchanged as a 
prisoner, he fought again, becoming 
major-general and lieutenant-general. 
Was pall-bearer at Grant’s funeral, 
1885 ; governor of Kentucky, 1887— 
91. The National (gold) Democrats 
nominated B. as candidate for Vice- 
president of the States, 1896. 

Bucknill, Sir John Charles (1817— 
97), Eng. physician ; studied medicine 
at University College, and became 
councillor, censor, and Lumleian 
lecturer in the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons there. B. was a great 
authority on insanity, being first 
medical superintendent of Devon Co. 
Asylum, 1844-62, and the lord chan- 
oeilor’s medical visitor of lunatics, 
1862-76. He was knighted 1894. B. 
originated The Journal of Medical 
Science and TTie Brain, being editor 
for some time. His works include : 
Unsoundness of Mind in Relation to 


Crijninal Acts ; The JPsycholoyy of 
Shakespeare ; The Medical Knowledge 
of Shakespeare; Notes on American 
Asylums ; Habitual Drunkenness and 
Insane DrunkardSy 1878 ; Care of the 
Insane and their legal Conti ol, iSSO. 

Buckram was once a rich woven 
cloth, considered especially suitable 
for church vestments. Thus the 
Bishop of Exeter, in 1327, presented 
his cathedral with banners of red and 
white B. It is wrong, therefore, to 
picture Prince Hal and Poins, who 
are referred to as ‘ rogues in B. suits,’ 
in that stiff, wdde-meshed stuff of 
linen or cotton which is commonly 
called B. to-day. Its stiffness, due to 
size, renders it useful for lining belts, 
collars, bonnets, etc,, and also for 
bookbinding- Like ‘ cunning * and 
‘ gossip,’ the word has obviously 
degenerated in meaning. 

Buckskin is a twilled cloth, made of 
wool, udth the nap cropped off very 
finely. The B. breeches are made of 
this material- It is also a soft leather 
made from sheep or deer skin. 

Buckstone, John Baldwin. ( 1 S02-7 9 ), 
dramatist, actor, and theatrical man- 
ager, b. at Hoxton ; was destined 
for the sea, but refused, and after a 
short time in a solicitor’s office, took 
to theatrical pursuits. He joined a 
company of strolling pla 3 ^ers, and 
rapidly attained a reputation as a low 
comedian, making the aeauaintance 
of Edmimd Kean. In 1823 he first 
appeared in London as Ramsay in 
The Fortunes of Nigel ; in 1824 joined 
the Coburg company, and in 1827 D. 
Terry’s company at the Adelphi, 
appearing there in his own play, Luke 
the Labourer, His connection with 
the Haymarket began in 1833, and in 
1853 he became manager there. His 
numerous plays were mainly success- 
ful owmg to his knowledge of stage 
effect. 

Buckthorn is the name given to 
various species of Rhormnus, the 
t 3 Tpical genus of the order Rham- 
nacese. R. cathartica is the common 
B., with opposite leaves and thorny 
twigs ; the berries have cathartic pro- 
perties, and their juice is used in the 
manuf. of sap-green. R, frangula, 
the Alder B., has scattered leaves ; 
the wood produces a light charcoal 
used in making gunpowder, and the 
bark is cathartic. Both these species 
are natives of Britain. 

Buckwheat, or Fagopyrumy is a 
genus of Polygonacea3, closely alhed 
to the rhxzhaj’b. It derives its name 
from the Ger., translated “ beech- 
wheat ’ in Barnahy Googe’s version of 
Heresbach’e Husbandry, 1577 : "I had 
rather call it Beechwheate, hi cause 
thegraine thereof is three -corned, not 
unlike the beechmast both in colour 
and form.* Beechmast was also 
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called 'buokmasfc in. old English. The 
coxmrion B., or Fago^wi'um esculen- 
tum, is a native of Tlussia and Central 
Asia, but it has become naturalised 
in Britain, where it is grown chiefly 
as food for poultry. F', tataricum, 
the Tartarian B., is a more hardy 
plant, but the flour obtained from it 
is not so good, F. cymosum is the 
perennial B. of India, while F. con- 
volvulus, the blackbme, or climbing 
B ., is a British weed. It is also valued 
as food for cattle, and as a plant pro- 
ducing much honey it is useful in bee- 
keeping areas. As a cereal grown for 
human consumption in the form of 
‘ buckwheat cakes, B. is cultivated 
especially m N. America. B. Hour is 
made from the ^ seed ’ or kernel of the 
fruit. The chief states given to the 
cultivation of B. in the U.S.A. are 
Pennsylvania, New York and Minne- 
sota , which in 1 9 2 8 pro duce d3, 802, 000, 
3,457,000, and 1,074,000 bushels 
respectively. The average vield for 
the whole of the U.S.A. is 14 million 
bushels. In 1928, 749,000 acs. were 
given over to B., producing 17*6 
bushels per ac. with a total yield of 
13 million bushels, valued at 

11.511.000 dollars, one bushel being 
priced at 88 cents. In 1929 only 

729.000 acs. were cultivated, yielding 

15*8 bushels per ao., but the price per 
bushel rose to 98 cents, the total yield 
of 12 million bushels being valued 
at 11,241,000 dollars. In Canada 
the average yield (1923-27) was 
10,494,760 bushels, but cultivation 
has increased. In 1928 502,729 

acs. were cultivated, 31,000 acs. more 
than the preceding year, and the 
yield per ac. was 21*7 bushels, and the 
total yield, 10,899,300 bushels, was 
worth 10,128,000 dollars at 93 cents 
a bushel. 

Bucolics (derived from the Gk. 
word j 8 otj/coAo 9, a shepherd) has come 
to be a synonym for pastoral poetry. 
A later Gk. writer, Theocritus, wrote 
a delightful collection of B., which 
breathe the simple charms of country 
life. Virgil added * B.’ as an alterna- 
tive title to his Eclogues, wishing 
probably to excite comparison be- 
tween his poetry and that of his 
famous rival. The framework of 
Milton’s Eyddas is B., for the poet 
pictures himself and his friend as 
shepherds ‘ nursed upon the self-same 
hill.’ Ronsard gathered his eclogues 
together under the title Les Euco- 
liques, but otherwise the term has not 
been used by modern, as opposed to 
classical, poets. However, the adjec- 
tive B. is frequently used to describe 
the character of such a work as 
Sidney’s Jircadia. 

Bucyrus, an industrial city in Craw- 
ford CO., Ohio. Pop. 19,420. 

Buczacz, tn. in Poland, prov. of 


Tarnopol, with 7500 inhabs., of whom 
3000 are Jews. During the Russian 
offensive from Dec. 24, 1915, to Jan. 
15, 1916, and on June 12, 1916, B- was 
one of the crucial points of the 
struggle. 

Bud IS the term used to indicate an 
undeveloped shoot. It is called a leat- 
bud if it 3S about to develop into a 
branch bearing foliage-leaves, and a 
flower -bud if to bear a flower, which 
IS really a modified shoot. If it 
appears at the apex of a stem it is 
said to be terminal, if in the axil of a 
leaf it is axillary or lateral, and if 
from any other part it is adventitious. 
If sev. Bs. occur in the axil of a single 
leaf they are called accessory Bs. In 
some cases Bs. remain undeveloped 
for a long time, when they are said to 
be latent, or dormant, and these are of 
great importance when frost has de- 
stroyed the early Bs. Winter-huds 
are often prevented Irom dying by 
loss of moisture by such developments 
as the secretion of resin, as in the 
horse-chestnut, or a covering of hair, 
as m the willow. 

Budaeus, or Bude, Guillaume (1467- 
1540), a Fr. classical scholar, b. at 
Paris ; studied there and at Orleans, 
devoting himself especially to Gk. He 
was secretaiw to Louis XII., librarian 
to Francis I., and provost of the 
merchants of Paris, and was also sent 
on sev. missions to Rome. Ho was a 
devoted student, and his numerous 
learned works include Ee Asse, Anno- 
tations on the Pandects, and numerous 
Latin commentaries on the Gk. tongue. 

Budaors, a tn. in Hungary, near 
Buda-Pesth. The chief industry is 
champagne distilling. Pop. 7800. 

Budapest, cap. city of the republic 
and former kingdom of Hungary, 
standing on the edge of the great 
Hungarian plain on both sides of the 
Danube. The two cities, Buda, on the 
r. b., and Pest or Posth on the left, 
were nnited in 1873, and are joined by 
five bridges : a chain bridge (1842—9) 
between the two commercial quarters, 
the Queen Elizabeth Bridge, the 
Franz Josef Bridge, the Margaret 
Bridge, and a railway bridge. Bnda, 
the older and formerly t-he more im- 
portant of the two parts, stands on 
and around two hills. On one stands 
the royal castle, erected by Maria 
Theresa, and a fortress, rebuilt after 
being destroyed by the Hungarians in 
1849. The palace chapel of St. Sigis- 
mimd contains the Hungarian regalia 
and the hand of St. Stephen. On the 
Blocksberg, on the S. of this hill, 
stands the old citadel, while on a lower 
mound to the N. is the Turkish mos- 
que, built over the tomb of the saint 
Sheik Gul-Babas. Other prominent 
buildings are the palace of Archduke 
Joseph, the residence of the premier. 
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and. of the minister of national defence, 
all standing- in the Georgsplatz, where 
is also a monument to General Hentzi, 
the thirteenth century parish church 
of St. John, and the National Lunatic 
Asylum. Buda was originally the 
Rom. colony of Aq.nincnm, and the 
cap. of Lower Pannonia. In the 
thii’teenth century it was the pro- 
sperous Ger. tn. of Old Buda, hut was 
destroyed by the Mongols in 1241. It 
was rebuilt by Bela IV., and was the 
residence of the kings of Hungary till 
captured by the Turks in 1526, It 
was held by them from 1641 to 1686, 
when the Hapsburgs reoccupicd it. It 
was stormed by the Hungarians in 
1S49. Pesth, the more modem city, 
stands upon a sandy plam with fine 
quays along the Danube. The main 
streets radiate from the Belvaros, 
which is enclosed by boulevards re- 
placing the old city walls. The most 
notable buildings are the Houses of 
Parliament and Palaces of Justice 
(1896), the Academy of Sciences 
(1862—4), containing valuable art col- 
lections and a fine library, the Bourse, 
and the Redoute buildings, all on the 
Franz Josef Quay ; the National 
Museum (1850), Theatre, and Univer- 
sity (1783), on Museum Street; the 
Industrial Art Museum, on UUoi 
Sti’eet ; the Royal Military Academy 
(1872), in the Orczy Gardens; and 
the Leopold Basilica (1851-68), on 
Andrassy Street, one of the most 
handsome thoroughfares in Europe. 
There are a parish church, a Gk. 
church, and a Jewish synagogue, and 
numerous parks, including one on 
Margaret Is. Pesth appears to have 
been populous in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, but was destroyed in the Turkish 
wars after 1541. In 1867 it became 
the cap. of the Hungarian kingdom. 
Both tns. have valuable baths and 
sulphur springs famous even in 
Rom. times. The city’s development 
stopped almost entirely during the 
Great War; the building trade in 
particular was at a standstill, and this 
caused a serious post-war housing 
shortage, whch was made more acute 
by the influx of refugees from areas 
detached from Hungary by the 
Treaty of Trianon. In 1918 B. 
suffered at the hands of the Bol- 
shevists, and in 1 9 1 9 at the hands of the 
Roumanians, who occupied the city 
in Aug., and did not evacuate it until 
ordered by the Supreme Council to do 
so in Nov. The city is struggling 
against great difficulties to recover its 
former position and prosperity. Mill- 
ing is the industry from which it has 
derived most of its wealth, and, now 
that much of the rich cornlands that 
formerly belonged to Himgary have 
passed into the hands of other states, 
grain must be imported, and import- 


duties are high. Hence the milling 
industry is depressed- There is still 
an important machine industry and 
new textile and chemical -^^^orks have 
been started. Dock reconstruction 
was commenced in 1922. B. pos- 
sesses a nmversity, and a large 
technical high school ; in 1929 an 
independent faculty of Economics was 
founded. Geological and Meteoro- 
logical Institutes have recently been 
estab. Pop. 1,004,000 (greater B., 
1,520,000. 

Budaun> a dist, and tn. in India, 
140 m. N.W. from Lucknow. The 
dist. is fertile, and watered by the 
Ganges, Ramganga, Sot, and the 
Mahawa. Its area is 2005 sq. m. Rice, 
wheat, cotton, and sugar-cane are 
grown. Pop. 1,000,000. Tn. 39,120. 

Budd, George (1808-82), an E:^. 
physician, b. in Devonshire. Third 
wrangler at Cambridge, 1831 ; con- 
tinued medical studies in Paris and at 
iMiddlesex Hospital. Professor of 
medicine in Band’s College, Loudon, 
1840. In 1837 B. won notice by an 
article on the stethoscope as an 
acoustic instrument {Medical Gazette), 
As physician to Dreadnought sea- 
men’s hospital-ship at Greenwich 
made researches with Busk on cholera 
and scurvy. 1867 B. gave up practice 
and retired to Barnstaple through ill- 
health. Pub. Treatise on Diseases of 
the Diver, 1848 ; Treatise on Diseases 
of the Stomachy 1855. See Medical 
Gazette for his ‘ Gulstonian Lectures,’ 
1843, and ‘ Croonian Lectures,* 1847. 
See also Medical Circular, 1852. 

Budd, WiUiam (1811-80), an Eng. 
physician, brother of George (q.v,) 
Educated in London, Edinburgh, and 
Paris. M.D. Edinburgh, 1838 ; gold 
medallist for essay on acute rheu- 
matism. 1839 B. began his life-work — 
study of the origin and transmission 
of typhoid fever. In 1842 settled at 
Bristol, becoming physician to Royal 
Infirmary there, 1847—62. B. zealously 
promoted Bristol water-works, and 
did much for the improvement of 
sanitation. In 1873 ill-health obliged 
bi-m to give up practice. Chief work. 
Typhoid F every its Nature, Mode of 
Spreading, and Prevention, 1873. 
Others are : Malignant Cholera, 1849 ; 
Siberian Cattle Plague, 1865 ; Cholera 
and Disinfection ; Scarlet Fever and 
its Prevention, 1871. See Dancet, i., 
1861 and 1867. MS. letter from 
Professor Tyndall. 

Buddha and Buddhism- Buddhism 
is a religion that derives its name 
from its founder, Buddha, or, more 
correctly, ' The Buddha, which 
means ‘ The Awakened ’ or ‘ The 
Enlightened.’ Despite the fact that 
Buddhism numbers among its ad- 
herents about one-third of humanity 
the amount of exact information con- 
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cerning the foundation of this remark- 
able faith is far from exhaustive. 
There appears, however, to be a general 
consensus of opinion among orientalists 
that Buddhism had its origin in the N. 
of India in the fifth century b.o. from 
a Hindu prince named Siddharbha, 
or, as he is often called, Gautama, 
There are those who doubt whether 
Gautama (or Buddha) was an actual 
historical person, as there are those 
who question the historical existence 
of Christ, and it may be remarked 
that, as in the case of Christianity, 
the founder of Buddhism wrote 
nothing himself. It was only after 
his death that councils were hold by 
the adherents of the now faith to 
settle the canon of its sacred writings 
and to fix its doctrine. These councils 
numbered three, the first being held 
by his chief followers immediately 
after the death of Bnddha. Schism 
and secession led to the holding, a 
century later, of a second council in 
order to uphold the doctrine against 
the schismatics, but it was not till 
244 B.G. that Asoka, King of Magadha 
(now Behar), and at one and the same 
time the Apostle Paul and Emperor 
Constantine of Buddhism, summoned 
a third council to more precisely fix 
the canon. This was apparently not 
reduced to writing till about 160 
years later, when the canon stood sub- 
stantially as it docs now. The sacred 
writings are divided into three parts : 
(1) For the laity; (2) for devotees, 
'i.e. monks, etc , ; and (3) a meta- 
physical section. The principal texts 
are the Sanskrit version of Nepal and 
the books of the Ceylon Buddhists in 
the Pali language (see Pabi). The 
story of the life of Buddha and a 
brief summary of his teaching is 
given in delightful verse by Sir 
Edwin Arnold in his Light of ^sia, 
and may be briefiy outlined here. 
Prince Siddhartha was the son of 
Suddhodana, King of Kapilavastu, 
a kingdom situated near the boundary 
of Oudh and Nepal. His mother^s 
name was Maya, and acording to 
some legends Buddha’s was a virgin 
birth. The date of his birth has been 
approximately fixed at 620 b.c. 
Many are the stories told to show 
how in early life the young prince 
evinced that preoccupation with the 
sufiering of all sentient beings which 
was set to him on his life’s mission, 
VIZ. the search for the solution of the 
problem of pain. This preoccupation 
alarmed the king, for he feared his 
son would abandon his high station 
as ruler. In the belief that ' love will 
cure these thin distempers,* on the 
advice of his ministers the king 
married his son at an early age to 
Yasodhara, a beautiful princess. 

The thoughts ye cannot stay with 


brazen chains A girl’s hair lightly 
binds.’) She bore him a son and they 
lived together for twelve years (till 
Siddhartha was thirty) in a most 
luxurious and closely-guarded prison- 
palace. But the prince’s mind still 
dwelt more and more on mortal ills — ■ 
the pain and vanity of existence from 
which even death ofi^erecl no escape 
(for Buddha accepted as unquestion- 
ingly as his contemporaries the 
Brahmanic doctrine of the cycle of 
Jives). At last, breaking from his 
triple -guarded prison, leaving his 
loved wife and child, he became a 
religious mendicant, and for six years, 
what time he practised a rigorous 
asceticism, he studied the teachings 
of the Brahmans. But he was un- 
convinced that the ‘ Path ’ was to be 
found in their teaching, and less sbih 
in the self-infiicted flesh-mortifying 
torture ol the fakirs. About this time 
he underwent a severe test, Mara, 
the Prince of Darkness, seeking by 
fierce temptation to turn him from 
his quest. At last, after sitting under 
a tree for weeks plunged in profound 
meditation on the cause of things, 
Buddha emerged into that state of 
enlightenment in which ho under- 
stood the cause of suffering and, con- 
sequently, its cure. The tree under 
which Buddha sat during his medita- 
tion is known to Buddhists as the 
Bodhidruma (* the tree of intelli- 
gence ’). The spot on which this tree 
stood is believed by the devout to be 
the centre of the earth, and in the 
courtyard of an anct, temple in Bengal 
stands a pipal-treo which is claimed 
to be the descendant of the Bodhi- 
druma (or, as it is sometimes called, 
the Bo-tree). The original Bo-tree 
was said hy a Chinese traveller to be 
still standing 1200 years after the 
death of Buddha, The solution of his 
problem — the world’s iiroblem — 
having been vouchsafed, Buddha 
spent the last forty years of his life in 
preaching his new gospel. He re- 
turned to his wife, who became one 
of his first converts ; converted Bim- 
bisara. King of Magadha (Behar) ; 
and travelled widely in the N. of 
India. Buddha died at the age of 
eighty at Kusiuagara (Oudh), or, 
according to others, at an earlier age, 
viz. about 543 B.o. The new faith 
spread rapidly over the whole Indian 
peninsula, and in the third oentmy 
B.o. was carried to Ceylon. Thence it 
spread to Burma (fifth century a.p.) 
and Siam (seventh century a.d.). Its 
©vor-zealous missionaries carried the 
tidings even further afield, and at the 
present day, although Buddhism is 
almost extinct in the country of its 
origin, being unable to compete with 
the older Hinduism, it is the most 
widely spread religion of Asia. In 
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India the Nepalese and other Himala- 
yan tribes are Buddhists, and Budd- 
hism flourishes in Ceylon. Burma 
and Siam are still Buddhist, the 
majority of the Chinese, many of the 
Japanese, the Mongolian peoples of 
Tibet and Central Asia, and even the 
Tartars of S.E. Russia are adherents 
of one form or another of this world- 
embracing faith. The number of 
Buddhists in Asia is estimated at 150 
millions and there are said to be also 
180,000 Buddhist inhabitants of N. 
America, of whom about 11,000 dwell 
in Canada. In briefly describing the 
doctrines of Buddhism it will be 
well to compare them with the tenets 
of Christianity. Only by a thorough 
grasp of the fundamental difference 
of outlook of the two faiths will the 
westerner be able to resolve so much 
that puzzles when he contemplates 
the Bast. For though it is easy to 
And certain superficial resemblances 
between Buddhism and Christianity, 
both in the lives of the founders of 
these two faiths and in their ethical 
teaching, yet the philosophic on which 
these two world systems are based is 
diametrically opposite. Both systems 
realise the inadequacy of mimdane 
existence ; both may not unfairly be 
termed pessimistic ; but the remedy 
of Christianity is ‘ life more abund- 
antly,’ while that of Buddhism is, 
‘ Nirvana,’ or ‘ extinction.’ Holding 
that existence on the whole is an 
evil, and that death offers no release 
from existence — for excarnation but 
leads to renewed incarnation — ^the 
Buddhist ardently desires to escape 
from this cycle of lives, not by 
annihilation, as often erroneously 
alleged, but by losing his individuality 
in the tiniversal life. ‘ The Dewdrop 
slips into the shining Sea.’ The more 
man ‘ acquired merit * in his chain of 
lives the sooner was Nirvana attained. 
At the basis of Buddhism are the 
Four Sublime Verities taught by 
Buddha, viz. (1) That pain exists; 
(2) that it is brought about by attach- 
m ent or desire ; ( 3 ) that N irvana alone 
can end pain; and (4) that the way 
to Nirvana is only to be attained by 
following the ‘ Eightfold Path.’ These 
are : Right Doctrine, Right Purpose, 
Right Discourse, Right Behaviour, 
Right Purity, Right Thought, Right 
Lowliness, Right Rapture ; and hy 
acquiring merit by these means the 
Law of Karma ensured a more rapid 
release from ‘life’s fitful fever.* All 
the foregoing may be sum m ed up 
in the word remmciation, i.e, free- 
dom from attachment which alone 
causes existence. Attachment springs 
from desire, and desire fromsensation, 
which m turn is the product of ideas. 
So that existence is the product of 
ideas. Buddha taught that ideas 


were mere illusions, and that if man 
will but free himself of his iJluded 
ideas — ideas for example, such as the 
attribution of reality to transitory 
and imaginary things— then attach- 
ment Tvill cease and with it unhappi- 
ness. Perhaps the most marked 
feature of Buddhism is not its fatal- 
ism, which it shares with other 
eastern faiths, but the fact that the 
Law of Karma cannot be set aside 
by any Divine Being. Buddha was 
not concerned to dispute the exist- 
ence of gods, but they, if they existed , 
were as much subject to the cycle of 
change as was man. Some Buddhist 
nations have no rror d in tb eir language 
for * God ’ in the sense of being an 
arbiter of the fate of man. It may 
sonnd somewhat startling to assert 
that one -third of mankind is atheist, 
and it cannot be denied that Buddha 
is to-day worshipped and prayed to 
by multitudes of his followers, but the 
truth IS that Buddha himself never 
claimed to be more than a man, and 
taught that a man’s future was solely 
in his own keeping. The Buddhist 
religion as now practised is, however, 
very dllferent from that preached by 
Buddha himself, and this is largely 
due to the competition for supremacy 
in India of Hinduism, Jainism and 
Buddhism. The erection of stupas 
over Buddhist relics, the foundation 
of monasteries, the Chaityas, or halls 
of worship, that were later built, the 
belief in a succession of Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas or bemgs who in later 
ages will be Buddhas, the erection oi 
images of the Buddha, are definite 
stepping stones in the development of 
the religion. As might be expected 
of a religion that has altered so greatly 
and is professed so widely, there are 
numerous forms of Buddhism prac- 
tised to-day. A schism that occurred 
in the second century a.b. contributed 
largely to this : the Buddhist faith 
then divided into t'wo schools, the 
Htnayana, or Little Vehicle, and the 
Mahay ana, or Great Vehicle, the 
latter being cast in a somewhat Brab- 
mardcal mould. A Buddhist pantheon 
came into being ; elaborate and 
beautiful temples and images were 
erected ; elaborate and gorgeous 
ritual was practised. This is the 
school of Buddhism that is followed 
in Nepal, in Tibet, Mongolia, China, 
Japan, and Korea ; the more souther- 
ly countries, Ceylon, Burma, Siam, 
Indo -China, follow the older Hina- 
yana school. Though each belongs to 
the Mahayana school of Buddhism, 
there are, however, enormous differ- 
ences between the Lamaism of Tibet 
andMongolia, the Foism of China, and 
the Buddhism of J apan which has in- 
corporated more than a little of native 
Shintoism. Consult Burnouf ’s Intro- 
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duction a VHistoirc du BouddJiisme 
Indieux llliys UaTid’s Buddhism; 
Sir Edwin Arnold’s Light of Asia; 
Fielding’s Soul of a People and Inward 
Light ; La Vall6e Poussin, Le Boudd’ 
Msme; A. Berriedale Keith, Buddhxst 
Philosophy in India and Ceylon; 
George Foot Moore, History of He- 
ligions, Yol. i. 

Buddh-Gaya or Bodh-Gaya, a vil of 
British India, Gaya dist , Bengal, 
dwelling-place of Buddha, resorted to 
by pilgrims as having once been the 
centre of Buddhist religion. The ruins 
(probably) of Asoka’s palace are here. 

Budding is an operation in horti- 
culture performed for the reproduc- 
tion of plants and the formation of 
varieties. It can be done in many 
ways, but the plants which are con- 
cerned in the operation must be 
closely related botanicallv, e.q, roses 
bud upon roses, apples upon pears, 
apricots upon plnms, or pears upon 
medlars. In shield-budding a bud 
fi’om the wood of the present season’s 
growth is cut from its parent in the 
months of July or August, when the 
bark separates freely from the wood. 
The operator then makes a cut in the 
shape of a T. in the bark of the stock 
near the ground, slightly loosens the 
bark, raises it and places inside it the 
bud. He then tightly binds up the 
bark above and below the hud with 
about a foot of raffia until the bud 
unites with the stock, when he re- 
moves the binding. If the operation 
is successful the tree which has been 
budded is cut short above the new 
member in the following spring, in 
order that all the strength from the 
root may be forced into the bud. 

Buddleia, named after Adam 
Buddie, is a genus of plants some- 
times said to belong to the Loganiaceas, 
sometimes the Scrophulariacese, but 
different from plants of the latter 
order m possessing stipules. B. glo- 
hosa> a native of Chili, is common in 
our gardens ; B, Americana is a 
native of Peru and the West Indies. 

Buddon Ness, a Scottish cape on E. 
coast of Forfarshire, with two light- 
houses. 

Bude, is a seaside resort on the N. 
coast of Cornwall. B. Castle was the 
residence of Mr, Gurney, who in- 
vented the Bude light. Pop. 2069. 

Budge, Sir Ernest Alfred Thompson 
Wallis ib. 1857), an Eng. oriental- 
ist ; studied at Cambridge, where he 
won distinction in the Semitic 
languages. He conducted excavations 
at Assouan in Egypt, in the Sudan, 
and m Mesopotamia, and was later 
appointed keeper of Egyptian and 
Assyrian antiquities in the British 
Museum. B. was decorated with 
the order of the Star of Ethiopia ; 
knighted, 1920. He issued numerous 


translations from anct. Semitic ton- 
gues. Among his many scholarly 
works may be mentioned : Assyrian 
Tescts, 1880 ; Babylonian Life and 
History f 1884 ; T7ie Dwellers on the 
Nile, 1S85 ; The Book of the Bee; 
Memoir of Dr . Birch y 1886 ; Catalogue 
of JSgyptian Antiquities (Harrow 
School Museum), 1887; Coptic Martyr- 
dom of George of Cappadocia, ISSS ; 
History of Alexander the Great, 1889 ; 
The Mummy, 1894 ; First Steps in 
Egyptian; The Laughable Stories of 
Bar-Hehreeus ; Bible Illustrations ; 
Guide to the First and Second Egypt- 
ian Rooms (British Museum), 1898 ; 
Egyptian Ideas of the Future Life, 
1899 ; Guide to the Third and Fourth 
Rooms (British IMusenm), 1905 ; Guide 
to Babylonian and Assyrian Antiqui- 
ties in British Museum (with King, 
2nd ed. 1908) ; Mxracles of the Virgin 
Mary ; The Gods of Egypt ; The 
Rosetta Stone and Decree of Canopus ; 
Hieratic Paypri %n British Museum, 
1911 ; Ooo/c’s Handbook for Egypt an d 
the SiXdan (4th ed. 1921); A Short 
History of the Egyptian People, 1914 ; 
By Nile and Tigris, 1920 ; An 
Egyptian Hieroglyphic Dictionary, 
1920 ; The Queen of Sheba and 
Menyelek, 1921 ; History of Assyrio- 
logy, 1925 ; Dwellers on the Nile, 1926 ; 
Cleopai7'a*s Needles. 1927 ; History of 
Ethiopia, 1928 ; The Bandlets of 
Righteousness, an Ethiopian Book of 
the Dead, 1929. 

Budgell, Eustace (1685-1736), an 
Eng. writer, b. at St. Thomas near 
Exeter. He was educated at Oxford, 
and afterwards entered the Inner 
Temple, but neglected his studies for 
literature. He was a friend and 
relative of Addison, who procured for 
B- a clerkship in the Civil Service and 
afterwards an assistant -secretaryship. 
He contributed to the Spectator over 
the signature * X,’ to the Guardian, 
and with Addison and Steele to the 
Taller. B. published a lampoon 
directed against the Duke of Bolton 
and his secretary, E. Webster, in 
1718, through which he lost his posi- 
tion. He was involved m the South 
Sea Bubble, losing ^520, 000, and was 
suspected of forging Tindal’s will by 
which be was bequeathed £2000 
Losing the consequent law case and 
others, ho is believed to have become 
insane, and eventually he drowned 
himself in the Thames. 

Budgerigar, see Pakrakieet. 

Budget, the account of the finances 
of a state, or, by analogy, of some 
smaller body, presented at a definite 
time by the responsible minister. 
Under the present procedure in Great 
Britain the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer presents his B. to the House 
of Commons during April. His state- 
ment falls into two parts : an account 
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of the results of revenue and expendi- 
ture during' the past twelve months, 
ending on March 31, showmg what 
surplus or deficit there has been com- 
pared with his estimates of the pre- 
vious year ; and an estimate of the 
revenue and expenditure for the 
ensuing twelve months, a balance 
being struck by the remission of old 
or the imposition of new taxes, with 
reference to the surplus or deficit on 
the past year. 

Budleigh Salterton, urb. dist. and 
watering place in Devonshire, 4^^ m. E . 
ot Exmouth. Pop. 2624. 

Budrio, a fortified coast tn . of Italy, 
some miles from Bologna; pop, of 
com. about 17,950. 

Budrum is a seaport of Asiatic 
Turkey, situated on the Gulf of Kos, 
96 m. S. from Smyrna. It was built 
on the site of theanct, Halicarnassus, 
of which there are extensive ruins. 
Pop. 6000. 

Budwcis, the most important tn. 
of S. Bohemia, Czecho-Slovakia, 
with 44,000 inhabs., of whom 7000 
are Gers. The cathedral was built in 
1649, the walls have been replaced by 
agirdle of parks. Itis the trade centre 
of S . Bohemia, its industries including 
Hardtmuth*s pencils. Itwasfounded 
by Ottocar II. in 1265. The first 
railway in Austria (worked with 
horses) was constructed from Linz 
to B. in 1828 to supply Bohemia 
with salt. It IS noted for its cathe- 
dral, episcopal palace and theological 
school. 

Buell, Don Carlos (1S1S-9S), Ameri- 
can military officer, b. in Ohio. 
Graduated at West Point, 1841 ; 
served in Seminole and Mexican wars, 
under Generals Taylor and Scott, as 
did Buckner (q.v.) ; during 1848-61 
performed various duties as assistant 
adjutant-genei'a! ; in 1 8 6 1 B . helped to 
organise the army of the Potomac, 
and commanded in Kentucky . Maj or- 
general of volunteers in Civil War 
(1862) for the N., opposite party to 
Buckner’s. B. took part with Grant 
in the battle of Shiloh, and defeated 
the Confederate army at Perryville. 
Superseded on account of charges 
brought against him, he refused to 
hold further offices when offered to 
him. B .resigned his commission, 1 864 . 
He became president of Green Diver 
Ironworks, 1865-70, and engaged in 
mining enterprises. See Statement of 
Maj or ‘General Buell, and Fry, Opera‘ 
tions of the Army under Buell, 1884. 

Buen, a tn. of Spain, prov. of Ponte- 
vedra. Pop. about 7000. 

Buenaventura, a very busy port 
on the Pacific Coast of Colombia, 
disease infected, but the terminus of 
a railway into the interior. It 
exports gold, platinum, pearls, coffee, 
and Panama hats. Steamers of 


several lines call here. Pop. 5000, of 
whom 90 per cent, are negroes. 
Dam falls nearly every day. 

Buen Ayre, or Bonair, is a Dutch is. 
off the V enezuelan. coast . Its pastures 
are rich . The exports are hides, horns, 
beef, tallow, and phosphates- Pop. 
7460. 

Buenos Ayres ; (1) The largest 

prov. of the Argentine Republic, 
having a coast-line of 740 m. to the 
E. and S. on the Atlantic, from the 
mouth of the Plata to that of the Dio 
Negro, and bounded on the N. by 
the D. Parana and the pro vs. of 
Santa F6 and Cordoba, and on the 
W. by the ter. of La Pampa and the 
prov. of Cordoba. It is for the most 
part a plain, well watered with rivs. 
and lakes . Though many of these are 
useless for navigation, they add 
greatly to the fertility of the country, 
while the Parana, with its estuarv, 
the Plata, and the Dio Salado, are 
valuable navigable streams . The only 
hilly country occurs in the extreme 
S. of the prov. The climate is good, 
being considerably tempered by the 
Atlantic breezes. The main draw- 
back is the Pampero, a destructive 
hurricane which blows from the S. 
in the summer. The soil is very fertile, 
and cereals, tobacco, and fruit are 
growm, but cattle-grazing is still the 
leading industry- The affairs of the 
prov. are administered by a governor 
and vice-governor, and a congress, 
all completely independent of the 
central gov. The chief tns. are the 
federal cap. B. A , the provincial cap. 
La Plata, Ensenada, and Bahia 
Blanca. Area, 117,807 sq.. m. Pop. 
(excluding thecity of B. A.) 1,800,000. 
(2) The federal cap. of the Argentine 
Depublic, on the W . bank of the Plata 
150 m. from the sea. Now called 
the Federal District of B, A., with 
an area of 72 sq. m. The Plata is 
here almost 30 m. wade, but very 
shallow, so that the two entrances 
to the docks have to he kept open by 
contmual dredging. The city stands 
on a level plain, very little above 
sea-level, and has a mild and moist 
climate. There is a luxurious splen- 
dour about the with its sunnv 

boulevards lined with imposing build- 
ings. The streets are regularly 
laid out at right angles to each other 
and well lighted. Many are planted 
with trees, and there are numerous 
open squares and several fine parks, 
the most famous being Palermo Park 
(840 acs.). The main buildings are 
the Dom. Catholic Cathedral (1752), 
the chapel of Santa Felicitas, the 
Casa Dosada, or Gov. House, the 
University, the Opera House and 
various gov. and mumcipai buildings 
and first-class hotels . B . A . is the ter- 
minus of the railway lines, and has 
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excellent tramAvay, cable, and tele- 
phone services. 22,000,000 tons ot 
carg:o have entered the port in 
64,000 ships in a single year. Several 
thousand head of cattle are killed and 
chilled daily in some of the slaughter- 
houses in the vicinity. Away from 
the main streets are many thousands 
of families living in single rooms in 
narrow streets and doing their cooking 
on charcoal-biirners in the open air. 
In 1929 over 3300 ships of a total 
tonnage of 11,720,000 (44 per cent. 
British) entered the port. The muni- 
cipal gov. IS exercised by a mayor 


Buffalmaggo, Buonamico (1282- 
1340), an early Florentine painter. 
His work is not of any particular 
interest ; he is chiefly celebrated for 
being the originator of the idea of 
using a label drawn from the mouths 
of figures representing them as talk- 
ing. He was for many vears a disciple 
of Andrea Taffi, and to him are at- 
tributed some fading frescoes in the 
old Badia Church in Florence. 

Buffalo (Bison Aviericanus), an 
animal of the bovine species once 
generally distributed over a space in 
N. America lying between Alaska and 
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One of the many fine boulevards about the city 


appointed by the President of the 
Argentine Republic with the approval 
of the Senate ; he is assisted bv a 
council of 31) elected members. The 
university, which has an average of 
over 10,000 students, was founded in 
1821. There is a museum and a 
national meteorological bureau. B. A. 
has attained its present position 
within the lifetime of people still 
living. Pop. 2,300,000. 

Buff, Charlotte (1753-182S), famed 
in Ger. literature for winning Goethe’s 
love, b. in Wetzlar. In 1772 Goethe 
visited Wetzlar, was often at her 
father’s house, and fell deeply in love 
with Charlotte, who was engaged to 
Kestner and marrie d him 1773. She 
was the prototype of his heroine in 
Letden des junfjen ’Werth&r, 1774. 
Bee Kestner’s Goeihe und Werther^ 
1864; Herbst, Goethe in Wetzlar, 
1772 (1881). 


Georgia. The first authentic know- 
ledge regarding it was that gained by 
Cobeza de Vaca in 1530, who de- 
scribed it as Uvmg in freedom on the 
Texan plains. Prom time immemorial 
the sev. Indian ‘ nations ’ have relied 
greatly upon this animal for food and 
clothing, and its habits profoundly 
affected tribal custom and religious 
rites. The B. roamed in herds distri- 
buted into bodies of sevei*al thousand 
each, and was never found solitary. 
This habit greatly affected the 
method of its hunting. The hunting 
party surrounded the herd, and, 
firing the grass, pressed in upon the 
animals, which, panic-stricken by 
the flames, fell an easy prey. The 
usual period for hunting the B. was 
in June, July, and August, when the 
animals were fat and the hair thm, 
the flesh being then in the best con- 
dition for food, and the skin easiest 
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to dress on both sides for clothing and 
tents. The meat was cut into thin 
strips and dried in the snn, after 
which it was put into parfleehe packs 
for winter nse. The sinews of the 
animal furnished the Indians with 
bow-strings, thread for sewing, and 
fibre for ropes, and the horns were 
made into spoons and drinking- 
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vessels. In winter the B . was hunted 
for its ‘ robe,' or skin, which was then 
heaviest, those of the heifers being 
the mo st esteeme d . W ith the Indians 
the B. was the type of long life and 
plenty. Thelastherd of any dimension 
in the U.S. was recently purchased 
by the Canadian government. 

Buffalo City, co. seat of Erie co.. 
New York, U.S .A., twelfth largest city 
in U.S. A., founded imder the name 
of New Amsterdam in 1801—2 by 
J oseph Ellicott, agent of the Holland 
Land Company, slopes upon the 
N.E. extremity of Lake Erie. Until 
1810 it retained its original name; 
tradition derives its present name 
from the herds of buffaloes that used 
to frequent the Buffalo Creek region. 
The greater probability, however, is 
upon the side of its derivationfrom the 
name of an Indian chief. All but 
destroyed in 1813 by a British, 
Canadian, and Indian force, it rose to 
the rank of a city in 1832 , and in 1853 
annexed its erstwhile rival, Black 
Bock. With the completion of the 
Erie Canal in 1825 , B. rapidly ad- 
vanced into the forefront of com- 
mercial importance. It has direct 
passenger and freight connection 
with the great ports of the lakes ; 
it distributes the manufactured pro- 
ducts of the E. to the W., and the 
raw products of the W. to the E., it 
stands as a junction between ship 
and rail ; and it is the port of entry 
of the Buffalo Creek customs dist. 
Ten thousand ships enter its harbour 
yearly and barges up to 2000 tons ply 
the canal from B. to the sea. The city 
is a municipal air port and eighteen 
railways meet there . It i s among the 


prin. grain and flour markets of the 
world, and has wire communication 
with the office of every considerable 
farmer in the states. In B. was con- 
structed by Joseph Dart in 1813 the 
first grain elevator. Its horse market 
is the greatest in America, its mil l ions 
of head of live-stock, its immense 
annual receipts of lumber and fish, its 
iron ore and coal, are eloquent evi- 
dence of its wealth . Again, as a manu- 
facturing centre B. ranks next to New 
York. Among its manufactures are 
foundry and machine shop products, 
linseed oil, cars, and ship construc- 
tion, soap, and candles, flour and 
grist mill products, lumber and 
planing mill products, clothing, iron 
and steel products. And amongst 
its industries are meat-packing, 
petroleum - refining, ship - building, 
brick, stone, and lime working, 
saddlery and harness-making, litho- 
graphing, the making of patent 
medicines and chemicals, copper 
smelting and refining. On the other 
hand its altitude, temperate climate, 
excellent drainage and water supply 
make B. an attractive residential 
city, with a pop. which has steadily 
and rapidly increased. It is second 
in pop, in New York state. It is 
beautifully laid out with spacious 
streets, most of which are bordered 
with trees, and with squares, and is 
encircled by 1030 acs. of parks linked 
together by boulevardsand driveways. 
In 1001 the northern portion of the 
largest of these, Delaware Park, was 
enclosed in the grounds of the Pan- 
American Exposition, where, in its 
temple of music. President McKinley 
was assassinated on Sept. 6 of that 
year. Its public and office buildings 
are upon a magnificent scale, the 
Ellicott Square building ranking with 
the largest office structures in the 
world. On Aug. 7 , 1927 , the Inter- 
national Peace Bridge, connecting B . 
with Fort Erie, Canada, was dedicated 
in the presence of the Prince of Wales 
and the British Prime Minister. Pop, 
573 , 070 . 

Buff Leather, leather of a dull, pale 
yellow colour, made from S. American 
ox- and cow-hides . This leather used 
to be made from buffalo skins, hence 
the name. The best part only of the 
hide is used for B. L., which is very 
soft and pliant, and not liable to 
crack or rot. It is much used in the 
army for soldiers’ belts, facings, and 
other purposes. The Bast Kent Regi- 
ment called the ‘ Buffs/ and the 
second battalion of the Seaforth 
Highlanders, the ‘ Ross-shire Buffs,’ 
from the buff colour of their facings- 
The hides undergo a long and com- 
plicated process of salting and drying, 
cutting and scraping, treatment with 
cod-oil, dressing, heating, scouring. 
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soaking in carbonate of potash, and 
finally of rubbing with pumice and 
sand. 

Buff on, George Louis Le Cl ere, 
Comte (1708-88), natural historian, 
was of rich and noble parentage. His 
life was rigorously devoted to science, 
but for some time he studied law at 
the Jesuit College in Dijon. Here he 
met Lord Kingston, in whose com- 
pany he toured in France and Italy, 
and travelled to England. Having 
built up a reputation as the trans- 
lator of Newton^’s Fluxions and 
Hale’s Vegetable Statistics, he was 
appointed keeper of the * Jardin du 
roi/ the Fr. Zoological Gardens. It 
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was probably this appointment which 
induced him to embark on his 
colossal Histoire Naturelle (1749-67), 
in which Dauhenton and others 
collaborated. Although its style is 
often turgid and ultra -rhetorical — 
it was this which Rousseau and his 
other contemporaries at home and 
abroad so frankly admired — it was, 
in spite of its many unsupported 
hypotheses, the first work to suggest 
the existence of evolution m the 
animal world. Inspired by a genuine 
love of learning, he undoubtedly 
raised the status of biological science. 
His membership of most of the 
learned societies of Europe attests his 
wide reputation. 

BufTonia is a genus of plants of the 
order Caryophyllacese, consisting of 
sixteen European species. The genus 
received its name in honour of Count 
de BufCon, the celebrated Fr. writer 
on natural history. 


Buffoon is a jester. The name is 
derived from the It. buffa, a trick. 
O/. the Fr. expression for comic opera, 
opera houffe. Bs. have usually been 
associated with merryandrews and 
mountebanks, and are jesters of a 
coarse type, whose wit Is clownish 
and talk often scurrilous. They excel 
in caricature. 

Buffs, a popular name given to the 
old third regiment of the line in the 
British army from the former colour 
of their facings. They are now East 
Kent Foot Regiment {cf. ‘ Ross-shire 
Bufis,’ name of second battalion of 
Seaforth Higblanders). Formed in 
1665 from English troops previously 
in the service of Holland. For some 
years it was known as the ‘ Holland 
Regt.’ Served under William III. 
in Flanders : in Cadiz Expedition 
1702 ; then, under Marlborough, at 
Blenheim, RamiJles, Oudenarde and 
Malplaquet, and in 1743 under 
George II. at Dettingen. It served 
with distinction under Wellington 
in the Peninsula. It also bears 
honom’s for Punmar, Crimean War, 
China War, South Africa, 1879, and 
1899—1902, and Chitral. During the 
Great War it raised sixteen battalions, 
which served in France, Flanders, 
Macedonia, Palestine and Iraq. The 
Buffs received the title of ‘ East 
Kent ’ in 1782. The King of Den- 
mark is Colonel-in-Chief of the 
Regiment. 

Bufo is the typical genus of the 
toad family Bufonidae, species of 
which are found all over the world 
except Madagascar and Australia. 
B. vulgaris is the common toad of 
Britain ; B. calamita is the natterjack. 
See Toad. 

Bug is a term variously applied to 
all members of the order Hemiptera, 
or Rhynchota, or to those only which 
belong to the section Hemiptera- 
Heteroptera. Little is known about 
many of them, but over 20,000 species 
from all parts of the world have been 
classified. As they all feed on the 
juices of plants or the blood of 
mammals, they are extremely in- 
jurious to the human race. The chief 
characteristic of Bs. is the sucking or 
biting mouth-parts, which are in the 
form of a proboscis or beak. The 
wings, which are not present in all 
species, €,g. Cimex lectularius, are 
nearly always four in number. The 
anterior pair in the Heteroptera have 
the distal half membranous and the 
basal half thickened, while in the 
Homoptera they are of the same 
consistency throughout, A great 
many of these pests are provided with 
stink-glands, which emit an extremely 
unpleasant odour. The rate at which 
they increase is enormous, the females 
of some species laying as many as 200 
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eggs in summer ; it may here be noted 
that JLcanihosoma griseum, a field- 
bug, is one of the few insects which 
protects and cares for its young. The 
boat-fiy (q.v.) is an aqinatio species 
which preys on insects and fish ; 
members of the family Capsidse feed 
on fruit, lichens, and grass, and cause 
the buttoning of strawberries ; others 
which are vegetable-feeders surround 
themselves with a foamy mass Imowm 
popularly as jTog-sx>itiU, The bed-bug 
IS a well-known creature w’hich infests 
man, preying on him by night and 
sucking his blood ; the cinch-bug 
{Blissus leucopteims) sucks the juice 
of plants ; the sauash-bug (Anasa 
tristis) feeds on squashes and pump- 
kins ; the cotton-stainer (JDijsdercus 
suturellus) injures cotton ; the family 
of Aradidae live under bark ; and 
Halobates is a marine genus. When 
used in its widest sense, the term B. 
includes the aphidae (g-r.), cochineal 
and lac-dve insects. 

Bug is the name given to t\\ o rivs, 
in Russia. The Eastern B. rises m 
Podolia, and flows in a S.E. direction 
for 520 m. It at length empties its 
waters into the Dnieper estuary. 
The chief feeders are the Ingul, Baita, 
Tchertal, and the Solonicha. The 
chief tns. are Bratslav, Voznesensk, 
and Nikoloev. The Western B. 
rises in Galicia, Austria. Its course 
of about 480 m. forms part of the E. 
frontier of Poland, and at length it 
;oms the Vistula, about 20 m. from 
Warsaw, Its total length is 500 
miles. 

During the Great War the Russians 
advanced against Austria by just 
clearing its source, but in the counter- 
offensive in the autumn of 1915 the 
Gers. and Austrians drove the Rus- 
sians across almost its entire length, 
and eventually a Treaty was con- 
cluded at Brest-Litovsk (g.*w.) on the B. 
The paucity of railways running 
towards the B. hampered the advance 
considerably. The Austro-German 
offensive was under the Ger. Field- 
Marshal Mackensen, who succeeded 
in accomplishing his task in spite of 
heavy Russian counter-attacks. 

Buga, a tn. of Colombia on the 
railway from Cartagena to Buena- 
ventura. Coffee, cocoa, and maize are 
grown. Pop. 15,000. 

Buganda, a prov. of the Uganda 
Protectorate. It comprises, together 
with is. in Lake Victoria, the dists. 
of Mengo, Masaka, Mubende and 
Entebbe. Owing to sleeping sick- 
ness, these is. were entirely depopu- 
lated, the inhabs. to the number of 
20,000 being temporarily settled on 
the mainland and afterwards re- 
patriated, with their cattle, during 
1921—22. B. is recognised as a native 
kingdom under a kahaka — the present 


chief is Dandi Chwa, grandson of 
the celebrated Mutesa — who is as- 
sisted in the gov. by three native 
ministers and a lukiko or native 
council. Each count 3 ' and dist. 
chief also has his lukiko to assist him 
in local gov. and m the administration 
of justice. In serious matters an 
appeal lies from these native bodies 
to British courts. 

Bugason, or Bugasan, a coast tn. on 
W. of Panay, Philippine Is., about 
30 m. from San Jose de Buena vista. 
Pop. about 12,000. 

Bugeaud de la Picoimerie, Thomas 
Robert (1784-1849), was a famous Fr. 
soldier, who rose from private to the 
rank of colonel. He took part in the 
Kapoleonic wars ; in 1815 com- 
manded the advance-guard of the 
army corps ot the Alps. Chosen 
deputy tor Perigiieux m the July 
Revolution of 1830. Afterwards 
created marshal bv Louis Philippe, 
who sent him into Algeria to quell the 
Ajabs, 1837. Ho was appointed 
governor-general of Algeria m 1840, 
when he organised the famous Zouave 
regiment ; after his subjugation of the 
Moors in 1844, received the title of 
Due D’lsU^ Died of cholera. 

Bugenhagen, Johann (1485-1558), 
Ger. Protestant reformer, b. at Woilin, 
Pomerania ; studied at Greifswald ; 
become rector of Treptow Academy 
in 1504 ; took holy orders in 1509. In 
1520 he was converted to Lutheran 
doctrines by reading Luther’s JDe 
Captiviiat e Babylonica, He matricu- 
lated at Wittenberg in 1521, and was 
of great assistance to Luther in his 
translation of the Bible. In 1524 he 
wrote a commentary on the Psalms, 
and from 1537 to 1542 was engaged 
in organising the reformed church in 
Denmark. 

Bugey, a dist. in France, in the old 
prov. of Burgundy, now forms part 
of the dept, of Ain. Its cap. was 
Belley. 

Bugge, Elsens Sophus (1833—190 7), 
Norwegian philologist and antiquary, 
b. at Laurvig; educated at Oslo, 
Copenhagen, and Berlin. In 1866 he 
became the first occupant of the chair 
of comparative philology and Old 
Norse at the university of Oslo. 
His numerous authoritative works on 
Norse literature and archseology, and 
Germanic philology, include : Gamle 
Norske Folkeviser^ 1858 ; Norroene 
Fomkveedi, an ed. of the Edda, 1867 ; 
Norreene Skrifter af Sagnhistorisk 
Indhold, an ed. of the Volsuriga and 
Hervarar sagas, 1864— 73 ; Studierover 
der Nordiske Oude og JELcltesagns 
Oprindelse, 1881—9 ; Norges Ind- 
skrifter med de Aeldre Bunes, 1891 ; 
Bidrag til den Aeldste Skaldediglit- 
nings-MstoriCy 1894 ; LykiscTie Studier 
1897 (Eng. translation, 1899) ; and 
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Tolkning af Huneindskriften paa 
HoJcsienen Oestergotland» in the Iln- 
tiqvarisk TidskHft for Storige, vol. v. 

Buggy, an Indian word., is used of a, 
variety of carriages. In the U.S.A. 
it means a light, four-wheeled, 
hooded vehicle ; in England it is a 
carriage with two wheels and no hood, 
whilst in India a B. invariably has a 
hood, 

Bugis are a people who inhabit 
Macassar and Boni in the Celebes Is., 
belonging to the Indian Archipelago. 
They are of medium stature and of a 
somewhat fair colouring. They are 
crafty and revengeful, although they 
have heen found to be faithful, 
obedient slaves, if treated well. They 
clothe themselves in a piece of striped 
cotton round the waist, and bind their 
hair in a coloured cloth. They trade 
in gold dust, nutmegs, camphor, 
birds* nests, etc- 

Bugle, a wind instrument, made of 
copper, with pieces of brass soldered 
on to the most exposed parts to pre- 
vent wear. Compared with the 
trumpet, its tube is shorter and more 
conical, and the bell less expanded. 
As its notes are peculiarly penetrat- 
ing, it has heen widely adopted for 
giving directions to large or scattered 
bodies of troops. Used at first for 
infantry only, it has now supplanted 
the trumpet for cavalry and artillery 
too. It is in the key of Bb, and its 
open notes, which alone are employed 
in military signals, are O (below the 
stave), G, C, E, G- The three other 
notes, C (octave lower), and Bb and O 
above, are somewhat inefiectual. The 
comet has now quite superseded the 
Kent B., which was fitted with keys 
to increase its compass, and which at 
one time was one of the most popular 
instmments in brass bands. In spite 
of its difficulty, this particular B. is 
still a part of the bugle bands of 
certain rifle regiments. The B. calls, 
contained in the driU manual, are 
known alike to officers and to the 
rank and file. One G signifies * right,* 
two Gs * centre/ and three Gs ‘ left,’ 
while more elaborate calls mean 
' Advance,’ * Cease Eire,' ' Assemble/ 
^ Charge,’ etc. 

Bugulma, a tn. in the Soviet Tatar 
State, Russia, with a railway station. 
Pop. 14,200. 

Buguruslan, a tn. in the Russian 
gov. Samara, with a railway station. 
Pop. 17,610. 

Buhl Work, or Boule Work, a kind 
of marquetry invented by a Fr. 
cabinet-maker, Charles Andr6 Boule 
(1642—1732). It consists of a skilful 
inlaying of tortoise-shell, enamel, 
rosewood, and various pierced metals, 
and has a highly decorative effect 
when applied to ornamental pieces of 
furniture, Boule was patronised by 


Bouis XIV., and his work is still 
valued by collectors. 

Buhrstone, or Burrstone, a siliceous 
rock deriving its name from the i*ough 
surface presented. It is largely used 
as millstones and for grinding, and is 
to be fotmd in France, Scotland, and 
Wales, while there is also a Ger. 
variety. 

Builder, The, a weekly Dournal 
(Friday, nmepence), fully illustrated, 
and affording all sorts of information 
on architectural and archaeological 
subjects. Although devoted mainly 
to the sciences of engineering and 
architecture, this journal includes a 
number of interesting articles on 
sculpture and the decorative work 
generally- Some of the highest au- 
thorities in the architectural world 
contribute to its pages. The illustra- 
tions are of a high order, showing 
various designs in the construction of 
buildings, and giving excellent ex- 
amples of decorative and sculptural 
work. In its origmal form, the R. was 
merely a trade journal, but it has 
quite altered its character in this re- 
spect, and should be attractive to 
readers of all classes. The first editor 
of this journal, which appeared in 
1842, was Mr. H. H. Hansom, the 
inventor of the hansom cab. 

Building, a term used to apply 
either to the art and craft of erecting 
edifices, or to the edifices themselves. 
The walls of houses may be built of 
many varying materials, from the ice 
and snow of the Arctic regions to the 
leafy boughs of the tropics. In tem- 
perate climes, however, a more stable 
edifice is required, and civilisation has 
given the work of erecting these 
edifices to different craftsmen, all ot 
whom work together under the archi- 
tect. Generally these craftsmen are 
mason, hricklayer, carpenter, plumber, 
slater, plasterer, glazier, and painter. 
After the site has been excavated, it 
is generally found necessary to put 
down a layer of concrete as a founda- 
tion. This varies m thickness accord- 
ing to the situation and state of the 
ground. The erection of the walls is 
then commenced by the mason or 
bricklayer, and when these have been 
carried a little above the ground- 
level ‘ a damp-proof course ’ is laid 
along every wall. Walls are generally 
built of stone or brick, and gradually 
get less thick as they rise from the 
ground. Dividing walls may be 9 or 
13^ in. thick, while outer walls should 
not be less than or 18 in. The 
fixing of drains, chimneys, etc., is all 
included in the mason’s work. The 
carpenter then puts in lintels, fioor- 
joists, rafters, tie-beams, and the rest 
of the woodxvork which is necessary 
at this stage. The plumher^s work 
must now be done. He has to fix in 
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the lead -pipings, and make sttre that 
none o£ the parts to be enclosed is 
liable to leakage. He then fixes the 
cisterns, baths, water closets, kitchen 
sinks, taps, ventilating pipes, soil- 
pipes, traps, etc. Either he or the 
gas-fitter then conveys the gas-pipes 
through every room The slater then 
proceeds to cover the roof with slates 
(having first iaid a layer of felt over 
the sarking-boards) or tiles, and if 
the walls require harliug or rough- 
casting he undertakes this work. The 
smith has to fix all steel girders, joists, 
and beams, and to provide screws, 
bolts, etc. Laths are then nailed to 
the wall and ceiling-joists, allowing 
room for the plaster to grip between 
them, and the plasterer lays on three 
coats of plaster. He also fixes all 
cornices, plaster-panelling, cement 
floors, hearths, etc. When the 
plasterer has finished, the carpenter 
puts in the remaining woodwork 
— skirting-boards, cupboards, etc. 
Finally, the glazier places in the glass, 
etc., and the finishes all oif. See 
individual trades for further details. 

Building By-laws. With the object 
of securing a measure of conformity 
with sanitary principles in the con- 
struction of buildings, various Public 
Health Acts vest local authorities 
with power to make by-laws with 
respect to all buildings. The Public 
Health Act of 1875 enacts that every 
urban and rural authority may make 
by-laws with respect to the structure 
of walls, foimdations, roofs, and 
chimneys of new buildings for secur- 
ing stability and the prevention of 
fii*es, and for purposes of health ; also, 
with respect to the drainage of build- 
ings and to the sufficiency of the space 
about buildings, so as to ensure a 
free circulation of air and proper 
ventilation. The Act also enables the 
local authority to frame by-laws with 
respect to existing buildings ; but 
since the passing of Mr. Burns’ 
Housmg and Town Planning Act, 
1909, the machinery for closing and 
demolishing houses which are proved 
to the satisfaction of the local au- 
thority, either by the medical ofideer 
of health or by any other person, to 
be unfit for human habitation, has 
been so strengthened that it is hardly 
necessary to make any special pro- 
vision by way of by-laws. Where a 
builder contemplates building opera- 
tions he is required by the by-laws 
of most if not all local authorities to 
deposit plans of his intended build- 
ings for the approval of the local 
authority, under pain of having his 
work pulled down, if he commences 
to build before the local authority 
signifies its approval and the building 
is not in contoi'mity with the by-laws. 
Approval or disapproval must be 


signified by the local authority within 
one month of the deposit of the 
plans. It IS noteworthy that since the 
passing of the Housing and Town 
Planning Act, 1909, local authorities 
may suspend their B. B. where a 
town-plannmg scheme has been 
initiated. The ideals of town-planners 
were found impracticable under the 
rigidity of the existing model by-laws 
as issued by the Local Government 
Board. The existing model by-laws 
enable a bnilder to erect as many as 
fifty-six houses to the acre, whereas 
the principles of hygiene, accordlhg 
to town-planning experts, forbid th© 
erection of more than a dozen. 
Economically it was necessary to give 
local authorities power to suspend 
the operation of their existing B. B., 
because it is only by such relaxation 
that they can secure a cheapening of 
estate development. Moreover, the 
use of reinforced concrete, and other 
newer materials for building, to a 
great extent stultified the existing 
by-laws. As a result of repeated 
agitation in parliament, the Local 
Government Board in 1912 issued a 
circular enabling local authorities to 
relax their existing by-laws, even 
where no town-planning scheme was 
in progress ; such relaxation, how- 
ever, to be subject to certain restric- 
tions. For fuller information, see 
Knight’s Annotated Model Bye-laws > 
and Casson and !Ridg\\’ay’s Azotes 
on the Housing and Town-Planning 
Act, 1909. 

Building Lease, a lease granted 
usually for a long term of years to a 
builder for the purpose of erectly, 
improving, adding to, or repairing 
buildings. The term does not include 
leases granted on the terms of merely 
keeping existing buildings in repair. 
A B. L. may be granted prior to the 
commencement of the building opera- 
tions, but the general practice on the 
part of owners of land who are 
developing an estate is to enter into 
an agreement ■with the builder by 
which the latter covenants {see 
Covenant) to build and the owner 
covenants to grant leases at a ground 
rent as and when the buildings are 
completed on any specified part of the 
land. The absence in a B. L. of a 
covenant to build is fatal to its vali- 
dity, A mortgager while in possession 
has power m the absence of a stipula- 
tion to the contrary to grant building 
leases for a term not exceeding 99 
years. So, too, a mortgagee if in 
possession ; if not, then only by virtue 
of an express power to grant leases. 
A tenant for life under the Settled 
Land Acts may grant B. Ls. of the 
settled land for 99 years, so as to bind 
his successors ; and may insert therein 
an option to purchase the freehold. 
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Building Society, a society in the 
nature of joint-stock association, 
formed with the object of raising by 
the subscriptions of the members a 
stock or fund out of which to make 
advances to members upon real or 
leasehold estate by way of mortgage. 
The boon conferred is that every one 
who joins such a society may in 
course of time become Ms own land- 
lord. In addition, however, B. Ss. 
aiford a means of investment of small 
savings. Prior to the earlier part of 
the nineteenth century B. Ss. had 
been established m different parts of 
the United Kingdom, principally 
among the industrial classes, and m 
1836 an Act was passed with the 
avowed object of encouraging and 
protecting such societies. Since that 
time B. Ss. have flourished extensively, 
and the benefits accruing from them, 
contrary to the former intention of 
parliament, are no longer restricted 
to the industrial classes, but have 
afforded the medium for the profit- 
able investment of very great sums of 
money and have assisted manv thou- 
isands of persons in becoming the pro- 
prietors of their own houses. (Soratoh- 
3ey and Brabrook on Building Socie- 
ties.) Under the Act of 1874 B. Ss. 
are either (1) Terminating or (2) 
Permanent. When the Act of 1836 
was passed all B. Ss. were terminating 
A terminating society is one which by 
its rules is to terminate at a fixed date 
or when a result specified m its rules 
is attained. Such a B. S. usually con- 
tains a limited number of members, 
to whom, as soon as the aggregate 
subscriptions reach a high enough 
amount to pay the present value of 
the share or shares of any one or more 
members, advances are made until 
the value of each member’s share or 
shares is fully paid ; the member who 
receives the advance gives a mort- 
gage to secure the continued payment 
by him of Ms subscriptions, and when 
all the members have been paid the 
amount agreed upon as the value of 
their share or shares, the society 
automatically comes to an end. A 
permanent society is one which is not 
by its rules bound to terminate at any 
fixed date or on the attainment of 
any specified result. By the Act of 
1874 every society whose rules have 
been certMed under the repealed Act 
of 1836 may obtain a certificate of 
incorporation from the registrar of 
friendly societies and become a body 
corporate by its registered name. 
{See also CoRPORATtON.) This applies 
to both terminating and permanent 
societies. The great majority of B. Ss. 
are incorporated : those not incorpo- 
rated act through trustees. B. Ss. 
established since 1874, and not falling 
within the above category, may also 


become incorporated under that Act. 
A second B. Ss. Act was required in 
1894 to restore public confidence 
after the financial failure of the 
^Liberator’ B. S. in 1892. A 
further set-back came in 1911 with 
the Birkheck Bank failure, but the 
B. S. movement managed to survive 
the Great War, as its prosperity in 
manufacturing centres balanced the 
loss in sea-coast towns affected by 
bombardment, etc. After the war 
B. Ss. were able to cope with the 
universal house shortage, and in 
1919 there were 1324 societies with 
funds of £68 millions. Their activi- 
ties increased enormously, although 
the number of B. Ss. was less than in 
1890, owing partly to the wind-up 
of the old terminal societies. On an 
average during the post-war decade 
200,000 houses were built each year, 
and half this number were financed 
by B. Ss. The B. S. movement has 
spread to the Dominions, while m 
the U.S.A. a similar system prevails. 
In Great Britain the infcerests of B. Ss. 
are looked after by the National 
Association and in America by the 
U.S. League of Local Building and 
Loan Associations. In America an 
increase in the number of societies 
from 12,626 in 1926 to 12,804 in 
1927 dropped to 12,666 m 1928, but 
membership increased from 11,336,261 
(1927) to 11,995,905 (1928) and total 
assets from 7,178,562,451 dollars 
(1927) to 8,016,034,327 (1928). 

Statistics for Great Britain show a 
similar advance m membership and 
assets. Number of B. Ss. in 3 927 
W’as 1046, in 1928 1035 and in 1929 
1012. In 1927 the membership was 
1,416,456, in 1928 1,668,903 and m 
1929 1,899,891. Total assets have 
increased from £223,346,082 in 1927 
and £268,464,781 in 1928 to 
£312,745,883 in 1929. The amount 
advanced on mortgage during 1929 
was £74,718,748, an increase of over 
£16 millions on the preceding year. 
In 1929 seventy -three B. Ss. pos- 
sessed assets oE over half a million, 
the largest being the Halifax with 
assets of £59,394,312. See Building 
Societies y^ear Book, 1927 onwards. 

Building Stone, stone used for con- 
structional purposes. The use of 
stone quarried from the earth for 
the purposes of constructing dwelling- 
places and monuments dates from 
the earliest times of history. Certain 
kinds of rocks have for long been 
selected for their suitability for build- 
ing purposes. It is evidently neces- 
sary for the construction of large 
buildings that the stone employed 
should bo able to withstand the very 
great forces called into play by the 
weight of the building. It should also 
be a stone which can be quarried 
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easily, and. which does not ofer too 
^eat resistance to the mason’s tools. 
The question of the weathering- of the 
stone has also to be taken into account 
especially in that destined to be used 
for the outside work of buildings in 
large cities. The rain-water of large 
to^^ns contains in solution a relatively 
large amount of carbon dioxide (car- 
bonic acid gas), and the solution has 
a considerable dissolving action on 
B . composed of limestone. It has been 
found that granites among igneous 
rocks and sandstones and limestones 
among aqueous rocks, ax*e most suit- 
able for building purposes. Bach of 
these kinds has certain properties 
which render it most suitable for par- 
ticular kinds of work. Thus for 
strength and resistance to atmo- 
spheric action granite is by far the 
best, while marble (limestone; is 
chosen where beauty of colour and 
form is the chief property required. 

Granites occur mostly in great 
masses, which may covei? hundreds of 
square miles of country. In England 
the granites of Cornwall are the most 
important, but the Leicestershire 
granite (Mount Sorrell) and the Shap 
granite are also very widely knovm. 
In Scotland the gramte of Aberdeen, 
Peterhead, and Ross of Mull are very 
largely quarried, and much gi'anite 
is quarried in N. America, Canada. 
Norway, Sweden, and Russia. The 
best varieties of granite are strong, 
durable, impervious to moisture, and 
when of suitable colour have a pleas- 
ing and ornamental effect. In Aber- 
deen granite is the principal B. S., and 
a large amount of polished and cut 
gramte is prepared and exported for 
ornamental work, both in Britain and 
abroad. Many of the quarries in the 
British Isles are, however, in remote 
dists., and the rocks are difficult 
to dress. 

Sandstone is similar in composition 
to sand, but its grains are cemented 
togetherusually by silica. Pure sand- 
stone is white or pale yellow in 
colour- It is usually very hard and 
capable of withstanding weathering. 
It is perhaps the most wddely used of 
B. Ss., there are few of our large cities 
in which it is not seen. A good ex- 
ample of a sandstone of tough quality, 
pure colour, and great durability is the 
Craigleith stone. Ferruginous sand- 
stones have a yellow, brown, or red 
colour, and are used to a large extent 
for building, as they are easily dressed 
and can he obtained in large quanti- 
ties. Less durable than granite and 
less easily weathered than limestone 
and marble, sandstones are excellent 
for all architectural purposes- They 
must always be laid with their 
original bedding horizontal, as in that 
way they weather most regularly. 


Limestones consist of calcium car- 
bonate with various admixtures. 
They weather readily, especially when 
exposed to the acid smoky atmo- 
sphere of towns : they are, how’ever, 
much used m building, e.g. Bath 
stone and Portland stone. Bath stone 
is an example of limestone of the 
Oolitic format! on; it is easilv quarried, 
but IS not of a very dm’abie nature. 
The famous Portland stone, which 
came into favour early in the eigh- 
teenth century, furnished the material 
for St. Paul’s Cathediul and the 
present Houses of Parliament. Mag- 
nesian limestone, or dolomite, oceui’s 
in varying qualities, and much of it 
affords good building material. The 
siliceous dolomite of Mansfield has 
been used in many important build- 
ings. Crystalline limestones, or mar- 
bles, are invaluable tor statuary pur- 
poses, Carrara in Italv itrodiicing the 
finest kind. They are suitable for 
interiors, but although fine in effects 
are very costlv and unable to with- 
stand the smoke of towns. 

Builth Wells, urb. di st., par. 
(Builth), and tn., co. Radnor, Wales, 
with three mineral springs. Pop. 
1777. 

Buitenzorg, a tn. and summer resort 
m Java, Dutch E. Indies. It is the 
cap. of an assistant residency. It 
is 36 m. S. from Batavia by rail, 
situated in very hilly country, and 
possesses a particularly fine climate. 
The merchants reside here in the 
summer months. There are the palace 
of the governor-general and some 
famous botamc gardens. Pop. 25,000. 

Bujalance, a tn. of Cordova, Spain, 
24 m. E. of Cordova. It has large 
manufs. of woollens, leather, etc. 
Pop. 12,000. 

Bujnurd, a tn. in Persia, in prov. of 
Hhorassan ; fertile soil ; mhab. chiefly 
Kurds ; pop. about 8000. 

Bukharest, see Bitch arest. 

Bukkur, is. of the Indus, in Sindh, 
British India, lying between Rori and 
Sukkur on the riv. banks. It was 
formerly a military post, and is now 
important as a support of the railway 
cantilever bridge built in 1889. 

Buknfjdrd, in Norway, situated in 
the prov. of Stavangar on the N.W. 
coast; this fjord runs inland 35 m., 
and is 10 to 15 m. broad. 

Bukoba, port, a station on the W. 
bank of the Victoria Nyanza, British 
East Africa. Improved landing 
facilities are in course of construction 
(1930). 

Bukowina, before the Great War, 
was a duchy and orown-Iand in the 
Cisleithan div. of Austria-Hungary. 
It is now incorporated in Roumania. 
It is bounded on the N. and N.W. by 
Galicia, on the E. by Russia and 
Moldavia, on the S. by Moldavia, and 
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on the W. by Hungary and Transyl- 
vania, It is an extremely monntainons 
dist., containing a portion ot the 
Carpathian range, and almost half of 
its surface is covered with forest. The 
soil is very fertile, and much trait is 
grown in the r3v. valleys. The only 
mineraJ wealth is salt and manganese. 
Originally a part of Moldavia, B. was 
annexed to Austria in 1775. During 
the Great War the Russians made a 
great advance through B. in the 
summer of 1916. At this time 
Roumania was in a state of indecision, 
and a Russian success in these parts 
was therefore of great political im- 
portance. At the beginning of Jxme 
1916 Bmssilov {q.v.) struck at the 
Gers. about the Pripet, while Lechitsky 
made rapid advance into B„ captur- 
ing Czernowitz the capital on June 17, 
By the end of June the Russians had 
driven out the forces of the Central 
Powers and were pressing towards 
Lemberg. Huty fell to Lechitsky, 
and this iiaved the way for his cap- 
ture of Koiomea, after which, how- 
ever, he was compelled to call a 
halt, and in the following summer 
the Central Powers took the offensive 
in this area and gi’adually forced the 
Russians back on Ozemowitz. On 
Aug. 3, 1917, the Russians were 

pressed on the N. and S., and had to 
surrender the capital and retire to 
the frontier pursued by their enemy. 
The area of B. is 4031 sq. m., and 
the pop. 800,000, mainly Ruthenians 
and Roumanians. The chief tn. is 
Oernauti (formerly ‘ Czernowitz *). 
B. is represented m the Roumanian 
Chamber of Deputies by 16 out of 
347 of the members. It has one of 
the 4 archbishoprics of the Orthodox 
Church of Roumania. A university 
was founded in 1920. Salt is an 
important produce, the salt mines 
in the Lower Carpathians from B. 
to the W. of Olteneo covering an area 
of over 250 sq. m. 

Bulacan : (1) Prov. of Luzon, 

Philippine Is. A hilly dist., contain- 
ing spurs of the Caraballo Mts., and 
watered by the Pampanga R. The 
soil is fertile and there is considerable 
mineral wealth. Area, 1173 sq. m. 
Pop. 249,000. (2) Tn. m above prov. 

on the Pampanga delta, 15 m. from 
Manila. Pop. 12,000. 

Bulair, Isthmus, a neck of land 
connecting the Gallipoli peninsula, 
wuth Turkey at its N. end. When 
the Anglo-French army landed on 
the S. portion of the peninsula in 
April, 1915, the Turkish reserves 
were situated at B. A landing here 
was contemplated, but not attempted. 

Buiak, sec Boui^Air. 

Bulama, the most E. of the Bissagos 
Is., off the W. coast of Africa. An 
attempt to found a British settle- 


ment here in 1792 failed through 
the terrible mortality among the 
settlers. 

Bulandsliahr ; (1) Dist. of Meerut 
div.. United Provs. of India, lying 
between the Jumna and the Ganges. 
Exports cereals, indigo, and cotton. 
Area, 1915 sq. m. (2) Cap. of above 
dist., 40 m. S.E. of Delhi. A place of 
great anbiquitv. Pop. of dist. 
1,066,600, of tn. 20,000. 

Bularchus, a Lydian, is mentioned 
by Pliny as the painter of a large 
picture representing the captme of 
Magnesia (710 b.c.). It is said that 
Candaules, King of Lydia, purchased 
this painting for its weight in gold. 
It is likely that the school of painting 
in Asia Minor arose earlier than the 
Peloponnesian vv at‘, since the Phoe- 
nicians, who had long worked in 
colour, were close at hand. B. of 
course painted in tempera, and used 
only the simple colours, the art of 
mi xing colours to make other shades 
being little known to the Greeks. 

Bulawayo, see BULOWAyo. 

Bulb is the name given to a special- 
ised underground bud which consists 
of a short, thickened stem surrounded 
by a number of ovorJai>ping loaves 
which contain reserve material for 
the next season's plant. Adventitious 
roots grow at its base, and usually 
small buds arise in the axils of the 
innermost leaves. The bulbs of the 
onion and hyaednth are said to be 
tunicatedf i,e. the leaves completely 
enwrap the modified shoot like a 
txmio; the bulb of the lily is scaly, or 
imtirtcated, %,e, the leaves merely 
overlap one another. The crocus 
bulb is in reality a corm, or solid fleshy 
stem bearing membranous leaves. 

Bulbil is a little bulb which grows 
on a plant as an axillary bud. It 
usually takes the place of a flower, 
and is large and fleshy with stored-up 
food material. 

Bulbous Plants are those which 
spring from a bulb, and are usually 
found, wild in light sandy soil, in 
sheltered places. When the season is 
wet they develop rapidly, but when 
the seeds are ripe the leaves wither, 
and the bulb falls into a state of rest 
for half a year. The young plant at 
first feeds upon the food material 
which has been stored up in the fleshy 
leaves. Examples of such plants are 
the tulip, hyacinth, lily, and onion. 

Bulbul, an Arabian and Persianname 
for a species of nightingale introduced 
by Moore and Byron into Eng. poetry. 

Buldana, a tn. and dist. in W. 
Berar, India, with fertile valleys. The 
prin. manuf., cotton cloth ; oil seeds 
and wheat also exported. 

Bulfinch, Thomas (1796-1867), an 
American author, h. at Boston, Mass. ; 
graduated at Harvard (1814) ; was en- 
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gaged during the whole of his life- 
time in a bank at Boston : he wrote 
a great deal in his leisure, and his 
works inclnde : Hebrew Lyrical JPoetry^ 
1853 ; Age of Fable, 1855 ; Age of 
Chivalry, 1858; Boy Inventor, I860; 
Legends of Charlemagne, 1803 ; Oregon 
and II Dorado, 1860 ; and Foetry of 
the Age of Fable, 1863. 

Bulgaria, a kingdom lying between 
Roumania and Greece on the K. and 
S. and ’Yugo-Slawia and the Black 
Sea on the W. and R. iSTorthern B. 
proper is separated from Southern B. 
(E. Roumelia) by the Balkan Mts. 
A plateau region descends by suc- 
cessive terraces from the Balkan Mts. 
to the Danube, by which the country 
is separated from Roumania, and is 
crossed by the deeply eroded channels 
of the tributaries of that river, the 
Tarak, Lorn, Isker, Vid, and Osma. 
The Rhodope Mts., rising in parts to 
a height of 7200 ft., separate B. from 
Greece. Between that range and the 
Balkans stretches the plain that is 
watered by the Maritza and its 
tributaries. The climate is charac- 
terised by hot, dry summers, and 
short, dry winters ; rainy springs 
and autumns, and a wide range of 
temperature, but it is healthy except 
in the marshes along the rivers and 
the Black Sea. Forests, composed 
mainly of oak, sumach, thorn, elder, 
cover over 7 miliion ac., and orchards 
of plums, walnuts, apples, pears, and 
cherries occur frequently, particularly 
near Kustendil. Bear, wild boar, 
red and roe deer, chamois, eagles, 
wild fowl in the marshes, and part- 
ridges, wolves, squirrel, and marmot 
are plentiful everywhere. Sturgeon 
are taken in the Danube, trout in all 
streams, and mackerel (for drying) 
in the Black Sea near Burgas. The 
chief domestic animals are horses 
(small and hardy, for riding only), 
asses and mules, buftaioes, sheep, 
oxen, goats and switie. Coal is the 
most plentiful of minerals, the chief 
mines being the state -owned ones 
of Pemik, Maritza and Bobovdovl; 
in 1928 coal production amoimted 
to nearly 11- million tons. Other 
exploited minerals are copper, lead, 
zinc, aluminium and salt, but mining 
development is slow. There are also 
a number of valuable mineral and 
thermal springs. The chief occupa- 
tion of the people is agricult tire, which 
engages about 80 per cent, of the 
population, but, nevertheless, of an 
area of 25,786,550 ac., only 9,182,409 
ac. are cultivated. The land is 
divided for the most part into small 
holdings of from one to six acres, 
held in absolute freehold by the 
proprietors. Agrie. methods are 
primitive- Cereals (wheat, maize, 
rye, barley, oats) are the principal 


crops, and rank first among the 
exports. Wine is produced ever^'- 
where, especially near the Black 
Sea ; in 1924 production amounted 
to 16,720,000 galls. Roses are culti- 
vated to a large extent, especially 
round Elazanlik and lEarlavo and on 
the N. side of the Rhodope Mts, for 
attar of roses, which is largely ex- 
ported. Silkworms are bred in 
Philippopolis and Haskaro. Tobacco 
is carefully cultivated and forms one 
of the chief articles of export ; cotton 
and sugar-beet are also grown. 
Industry is backward, but improving. 
Besides the native branches^, which 
include the production of native 
cloth, carpets, trimmings, and rib- 
bons, there are some brewing and 
distilling (slivovitsa from plums), 
leather work at Sumen, copper work, 
and pottery making. Works have 
also been established to manufactm’e 
textiles, both wool and cotton, leather, 
metal goods, chemicals and soap. 
Flour milling and sugar refining are 
the two chief industries. The chief 
exports are grain, tobacco, silk 
cocoons, live-stock, butter, eggs, 
hides, and attar of roses, sent chiefly 
to Turkey, France, United Kingdom, 
and Austria-Hungary. The popula- 
tion consists of Bulgarians, Turks, 
Gks., Spanish Jews, and gypsies, 
though three-quarters are Bulgarians. 
Bulgars are descended from Finno- 
Ugric Bolgari, but have been tho- 
roughly Slavised. The Orthodox 
Gk. Church is the State reb'gion, and 
has over 4 million members. There 
are also 690,000 Moslems and 34,000 
Rom. Catholics. In 1916 the Gre- 
gorian Calendar came into force. 
Education is free and compulsory, 
and the number of illiterates is very 
low. There are two umversities at 
Sofia, and B. has also several technical 
schools. The executive head of the 
state is the hereditary Tsar, and 
executive power is vested in a cabinet 
appointed by him. The members 
of the legislative national assembly 
(Sobranje) are elected (1 per 20,000) 
by universal manhood suffrage, and 
sit for a maximum term of four 
years. The main line of railway 
from Vienna to Constantinople runs 
through the capital, Sofia, and Philip- 
popolis. Altogether there are 1426 
m. of ordinary gauge railway and 
some 300 m. of narrow gauge, aH 
state-owned ; there are over 9000 m. 
of good roads. Before the Great 
War, military service was compulsory, 
but by the terms of the Treaty of 
Neuilly, 1919, compulsory military 
service is abolished, and the total 
military force must not exceed 
20.000 men. Bulgarians are, as a 
rule, of smaller stature than their 
neighbours. They are powerfully 
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built, laborious, and sensible. They 
are thoroughly domesbicated and 
love their homes and family. The 
chief towns of B. are Sofia. Philip- 
popolis, Rustchuk, and Varna. Sofia 
is the capital, and is situated on the 
R. Isker, It is a busy place of trade 
in consequence of its important 
position on the Vienna-Gonstanbi- 
nople railway. It has a pop. of 
213,000- Philippopoiis, or Fihbeb, 
was the capital of Eastern Roumelia. 
It exports large quantities of attar 
of roses. Rice, the vine, cotton, and 
olives also grow in the valley. It has 
a pop. of 85,000. Rustchuk is a large 
river port on the Danube ; pop. 45,700. 
Varna is the largest Black Sea port, 
pop. 60,563. Pop. of B. 5,772,600. 
Area 39,824 sq. m. 

H%storicaL — B. was originally in- 
habited by Thracians, and under the 
Roms, formed the province of Moesia. 
Later it was occupied by the Slavonic 
Slovenians. The Bnlgars were origin- 
ally a Ural-Altaic people. They 
came from the banks of the Volga 
and crossed the Danube in the sixth 
century, and occupied the East. 
They overcame the Slavs, adopted 
their language and customs, and thus 
became a great Slav power. In 864 
Prince Boris, their chief, was baptised, 
and the Bulgarians became dependent 
on the patriarchate of Constantinople. 
The Bulgarians were victorious 
against the Magyars and Gks. in the 
ninth and tenth centuries. Simeon, 
their prince, assumed the title of 
‘ Autocrat of all the Bulgarians and 
of all the Gks.,’ and Serbs and By- 
zantines paid tribute to Mm. The 
Bulgars dominated Macedonia, Thes- 
saly, Epirus, and Aibania, In 963 the 
W. part of B. broke away and formed 
a new kingdom, thus weakening the 
Bulgarians in their rivalry with By- 
zantine emperors. At the end of the 
tenth century part of Eastern B. was 
incorporated with the Bvzantium 
empire, and in 1018 the W. Bulgarian 
kingdom became a Byzantine pro- 
vince. In 1186 a third Bulgarian 
kingdom was formed by a successful 
rebellion, and remained until the 
arrival of the Osmanli Turks. The 
Gks. hated and abused the Bulgarians 
to such an extent that the word B. 
became an odious byword among 
the European nations. An attack 
on Constantinople by Bulgars and 
Servians was repulsed, aud the 
Bulgarian capital was taken in 1393. 
Under the influence of Byzantium 
and of Christianity, B. had attained 
in the Middle Ages a degree of civilisa- 
tion equal to that of Western nations, 
but this was destroyed by the in- 
vasions of Tartars and Osmanli. For 
close upon 500 years the Bulgars were 
subject to the tyrannous rule of the 
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Ottoman empire. About the middle 
of the nineteenth century the uncon- 
cealed aspirations of the Christians 
attracted the suspicions of the Mos- 
lems and Turkish inhabitants of B. 
These rose against their unarmed 
neighbours, and assisted by the Bashi- 
bazouks (or body of irregular troops), 
destroyed villages wholesale. In the 
province of Philippopoiis and dists. 
aroimd, more than fifty-eight villages 
were destroyed m a few months, and 
men, women, and children were 
cruelly slain. These ‘ Bulgarian 
atrocities ’ awakened horror through- 
out Europe, and especially in England, 
and suggestions were made of forming 
two autonomous states. The Porte 
refused to make concessions, and m 
IS 77 Russia, as guardiau of the Slav 
races of Turkey, declared war. As a 
result of the war, the Berlin Treatv 
(1878) constituted an autonomous 
though tributarv B., N. of the 
Balkans, whilst to the mainly Bul- 
garian province, S. of them, known 
as E. Roumelia, it granted ad- 
ministrative autonomy. In 1885 E. 
Roumelia was incorporated with the 
Bulgarian state. Takmg advantage 
of the Young Turk revolution, 1908, 
and Austria’s annexation of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, Prince Ferdinand re- 
pudiated the last shred of Turkish 
suzerainty and proclaimed himself 
Tsar. This action was allowed to 
stand by the Great Powers. In 
1912, B. with Servia, Greece, and 
Montenegro formed the Balkan 
League, and with its allies formulated 
the demands which led to the Balkan 
War (g.r.) between the League and 
Turkey. To B*s. lot fell the heaviest 
fighting, and it is hardly too much t<j 
assert that the successful issue of that 
war was due, u the main, to the valour 
of the Bulgarian troops, and the 
martial skill of General Savofi!. See 
Balkan War and Turkrv. 

Bulgaria and the Great War, — B, 
entered the war in Oct. 1915, and 
almost exactly three years later 
surrendered unconditionally to the 
Entente forces. The history of 
this ill-starred country, since it 
became a sovereign independent 
state, has been one of victimisation 
to dynastic ambitions. After the 
abdication of Prince Alexander of 
Battenberg in 1887 the throne was 
offered to Prince Ferdinand of Saxo- 
Ooburg, who iuhoritod the over- 
weening ambition of his mother. 
Princess Clementine. On the death 
of his first wife, the Grand Duchess 
Mario of Parma, Prince Ferdinand 
married Princess Eleanor of Reuss- 
Rostritz. In 1908 Ferdinand pro- 
claimed himself King of B., and three 
years later, changed his title to Tsar. 
There can be but little doubt that 
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the misfortimes of his country may 
he attributed to the overmastering 
aspirations to power of this monarch, 
who, after the fiasco of the Balkan 
Wars 1912—13 sought to retrieve his 
country’s ruin by intrigues w'lth 
Germany, the outcome of which was 
the loss ot his crown and, to the 
country, not only of everjdhing it 
had won m the Balkan Wars, but 
of its prosperity for years to come. 

CauLses of Bulgarians Bntry into the 
War » — It was obvious at the very 
outset that B., standing m the high- 
way ot Ger. aspirations S.E. to 
Bagdad, would sooner or later be 
involved. What was not obvious, 
at least to the Entente diplomats, 
was that the Bulgarian king and 
his cabinet had definitely decided 
long before the Bulgarian armies 
crossed the Serbian border late in 
1915, to throw in their lot with the 
Central Empires. Throughout the 
first fifteen months of the w'ar B. 
temporised, solel 3 ^ with the view 
of preparing her armies, and the 
plan only began to be apparent when 
Dr. Hadoslavotf, the Bulgarian 
premier, concluded a loan in Berlin, 
an event which M. Venizelos, the Gk. 
premier, rightlj-^ interpreted as irre- 
Jutable evidence of devotion to 
Germany’s cause. It has generally 
been accepted that the Bulgarian 
cabinet and diplomats played a game 
of blufi throughout these earlier 
months ; but it is at least to be 
doubted whether ex-King Ferdinand’s 
reason for espousing the cause of 
Germany was at all identical with 
that which gave him the support 
of his people. King Ferdinand’s 
object was nothing less than aggrand- 
isement. He had visions of the 
sm’e triumph of rhe Central Empires, 
with Germany’s trade and prosperity 
reaching out overland towards India 
and his own kingdom, enlarged 
beyond recognition, a member of the 
new Kaiser bund of Mittel Europa 
and the natural corridor between 
the new Germany and Asia Minor 
and the custodian of the great Ger. 
railway from Berlin to Bagdad. 
But as regards the Bulgarian people 
at large, ill-educated peasantry to 
a large extent, it may be assumed 
that the one thing, if any, that 
stimulated their war -ardour, was 
their fear of the creation of a Greater 
Serbia. The annihilation of King 
Peter’s kingdom was the best means 
of averting this fear, and it w^as no 
less a means of clearing the Ger. 
route to Bagdad. Thus, the Bul- 
garian people, or at least a majority, 
and the King were in agreement, 
though what King Ferdinand regarded 
as a means to an end, the people 
looked upon as the end itself. 
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It is probable that the governing 
classes as a whole were imbued with 
a spirit of rapacity and insensate 
imperialism. If this be true, there 
is no foundation for the supposition 
that B. entered the war for the sake 
of ‘ National Unity ’ or because the 
Entente’s offers were insufficient and 
tardj". Indeed, the Entente offered 
B- more than did the Central Empires, 
and moreover that which they offered 
was in no way contingent on the 
result of the War. 

Bulgarian Otfidal Bolicy before 
Oct, 1915- — By preserving outwardly 
a neutral altitude, while in secret 
sympathy with the Central Empires, 
B. -was able or hoped to secure the 
neutralitj^ of both Greece and Rouma- 
nia ; immensely to strengthen the 
position of Turkey and thwart the 
Allied Gallipoli Expeditionary force of 
any chance of success ; to disperse 
the allied effort into Syria, Mesopota- 
mia and Salonika instead of per- 
mitting it to be concentrated on the 
Danube ; eventually to open to the 
Austro -German Armies the road 
eastward through Serbia ; by the 
ultimate debacle of the Serbian army 
to render possible the Bulgarian 
acquisition of Thrace, Macedoma, 
and most of Serbia; to avert the 
possibility of the union of the Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes in a single 
state ; and, finally, to secure the 
hegemon^" of the entire Balkan 
Peninsula. 

Entente Offers to Bulgaria. — It was 
asserted at the time that Entente 
diplomacy was short-sighted and 
blundering. As a fact the Entente 
made the most tempting offers. 
Serbia was ready to give up the 
territories E. of the Vardar riv. and 
to co-operate with B. in regaining 
the Thracian territories acquired by 
Turkey in 1913. Eater (Jan. 1915) 
M- Venizelos (then Prime Minister of 
Greece) endeavoured, with the strong 
support of Viscount Grey, to renew 
the Balkan * bloc ’ on the basis of 
mutual concessions to B. To this 
proposal, Roumama and Serbia were 
agreeable. Furthermore, acting on 
the assumption that the territory 
variously styled Serbian or Central 
Macedonia was the principal demand 
of B., the Entente m the celebrated 
note of Aug. 4, 1915. conceded Serbian 
Macedonia, E. Macedoma or Kavalla 
(at the expense of Greece) and the 
whole of Turkish Thrace to the 
Enos-Midia line. Against this offer 
the Central Empires could do no 
more than offer some of the above 
territories contingently upon con- 
quering them. Bulgarian claims 
were admittedly more than satisfied. 
Dr. Radoslavoff in Aug. 1915 had 
publicly stated that the bulk of 
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Bulgarian aspirations were com- 
prised in Central Macedonia, and 
thiai the ‘ return ’ of that territory- 
together with the satisfaction of 
‘ mmor claims in Grecian Macedonia 
and elsewhere," would bring the 
Bulgarian armies into the War on 
the side of the Entente. The Bul- 
garian oflaoial and semi-official press 
candidly admitted that the note of 
Aug. 4 was a ‘ complete satisfaction 
of Bulgarian aspirations, with no 
reserves. Yet, for reasons which 
have been sufficiently indicated 
above, the offers were refused and 
the bribe failed of its purpose. The 
Bulgar diplomats were merely bluffing 
to give the Austro -German forces 
time to launch their gi*eat attack on 
Serbia. Even before the Great War 
actually began King Eerdmand had 
definitely pledged his assistance to 
Austria, and a pact between the two 
countries was outlined before Aug. 
1914. 

The JRitssian Ultimatum. — The 
mobilisation of the Bulgarian Army 
in the early autumn of 1916 in the 
alleged interests of ‘ friendly neu- 
trality,* coupled ^vith the presence 
in this army of large numbers of 
Ger. officers, caused the Russian 
gov. on Oct. 3, in concert with the 
other Entente Powers, to send an 
ultimatum to B. This led to War 
within three days. On Oct. 7 Austro- 
German troops invaded Serbia and 
fonr days later the Bulgarian armies 
under the direction of Ger, officers 
crossed the Serbian frontier from 
the E. Shortly afterwards a secret 
Germano -Bulgarian treaty was re- 
vealed, by which B., as the price 
of her aid in siding with the Central 
Empires, was promised Albania to- 
gether with Gk. and Serbian Mace- 
doma. On Oct. 15, 1915, Great 

Britain sent a Note to the Bulgarian 
Gov. to the effect that a state of War 
existed between the two Countries 
as from that day on account of B.'s 
definite adhesion to Germany and 
Austria and of her attack on Serbia. 

Bulgarian Army*s Ejfort. — On 
Oct, 22, 1915, the Bulgarians cap- 
tured Uskub. The Serbian army 
fled before the combined Austro - 
German-Bulgar drive into Albama 
with the loss of its artillery and 
transport. The allies, operating from 
Salomka, retreated in Bee. from 
Macedonia, the British losing 8 guns. 
On Dec. 11, the Bulgarians were 
repulsed, with the loss of close on 
15,000 men. Thereafter all was 
quiescent for many months, the allies 
hesitating to move forward for fear of 
treachery on the part of Constantine, 
King of Greece. It was not till late 
in Aug. 1916 that the campaign was 
renewed, when the Bulgarians moved 


on Kavalla,, seizing the town on 
Sept. 14. The probability of further 
success against the allies was for a 
time averted by Roumania*s entry; 
but by the end of Nov. 1916 the 
Roumanian army was practically 
hors de combat, though in the in- 
terim, and in spite of Constantine’s 
continued treachery. General Sarrail, 
commanding the allies, had advanced 
on and captured Monastir. The 
Bulgarian army had by now shot 
its bolt so far as any further marked 
successes were concerned. With the 
abdication of King Constantine, the 
allies contented themselves with 
mere raiding and patrolling opera- 
tions, mainly in the Cerna Bend and 
on both sides of the Vardar and in 
the Bake Boiran region. Meanwhile 
M. Venizelos was organising a Gk. 
army and the Serbs were recon- 
stituting their forces at Corfu. 

In Sept. 1918 the Balkan front 
once again blazed into activity, and 
in a few weeks the Bulgarian Army, 
defeated and outclassed, was in head- 
long retreat. {See under Mackdonian 
Offensive.) 

Armistice with the Allies. — On 
Sept. 30, 1918 the Bulgarian envoys 
came to Salonika and signed with 
General Franohet d*Esperey {q.v.), 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army of 
the Orient, an armistice by which the 
Bulgarian Army was to be immediately 
demobilised, and its armies and 
equipment stored at given centres 
in allied custody. All Gk. and 
Siberian territory then occupied by 
the Bulgar forces was to he forth- 
with evacuated ; all Bulgarian rail- 
ways, sea and river craft and other 
means of transport were to be at 
once placed at the disposal of the 
Allies ; Bulgarian territory was to 
be available for Allied operations 
against the Central Empires, and 
certain strategic points in B. were 
to be occupied by British, French 
and Italian troops. The most im- 
portant effects of this unconditional 
surrender were that the direct Ger. 
route to Constantinople fell imder 
Allied Control; the Bower Banube 
ceased to be available for enemy 
traffic, while Germany and Austria- 
Hungary found themselves -unable 
to reinforce or supply Turkey — 
already sadly hamme^red by Generals 
Maude and Marshall in Mesopotamia 
and General Allenby in Palestine — 
except through Black Sea ports. 

By the treaty of Neuilly, 1919, B. 
ceded to Greece her Thracian terri- 
tories, thus losing her access to the 
Aegean Sea ; though an economic 
outlet to it was provided by the 
treaty, the exact terms remain a 
subject of dispute. To Roumanla, 
B. lost S. Brobuja, her richest wheat- 
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growing land, and she also lost a 
strip of territory to Yngo-Slavia. 
A serious problem ea^ised by this loss 
of land, is the refugee problem, tor 
refugees poured into the country, 
chiefly from Thrace and Macedonia. 
The presence of this great number 
of homeless, workless people, follow- 
ing on the general disorganisation 
caused by the war, made B. fertile 
ground for Bolshevist propaganda. 
In 1920 an Agrarian gov. came into 
power, under Stambolisky, who, 
though not nominally a Communist, 
allied himself secretly with the 
Communist party in his own country 
and the Bolshevist gov. of Russia. 
In June 1923 a coup d*itat overthrew 
the gov., Stambolisky being killed, 
and other Agrarian ministers im- 
prisoned. During the Tsankov gov. 
that then followed, there was much 
unrest and disturbance. In Sept. 
1923 a plot was discovered which led 
to the arrest of 1000 Communists, 
and several thousands of persons 
were killed in local outbreaks ; during 
1924, about 200 assassinations took 
place ; in the following year an 
attempt was made upon the life of 
King Boris (O'. r.), and 120 people were 
killed and over 300 injured when 
a bomb exploded in Sofia cathedral. 
The necessarily repressive Tsankov 
gov. remained in power until Jan. 
1926, when it was succeeded by a 
Democratic gov. under Diabtchelf, 
who is (1930) still premier. 

Language and Literature. — The 
original Bulgarian tongue was Ural- 
Altaic, but it has left only few traces 
in the Slavonic speech adopted by 
Bulgars who settled in the Balkan 
Peninsula. The Bulgarian-Slavonic 
tongue is closely allied to the Russian, 
but some Servian, Gk., Romanic, 
Albanian, and Turkish elements have 
found their way into the language. 
As in most peasant nations, the 
legends of B. are many and widely 
told ; as in most Slavic nations, 
there is in the literature an atmo- 
sphere of sadness. The literature in 
the old days of B.’s glory consisted 
chiefly of translations from Greek 
and theological works. From 1762 
until B.’s liberation in 1878, the 
literature consisted chiefly of editions 
of a popular and political nature. 
Modem literature is realistic, mystic 
or philosophical in tendency and is 
strongly under Russian influence. 
Ivan Vayoff, poet and novelist, who 
d. in 1921 is the greatest modem 
figure. The poems of Slaviskov, the 
novels of Karavelov, the historical 
works of Drmov the dramatic works 
of YavorofE, Raynoff, and Thodorofi, 
tke historical works of RadefC also 
deserve mention. There is also 
a rich lyrical popular poetry. The 


Cyrillic alphabet is that in general 
use, as in Russian, that modified 
from the Gk. by CyrO. 

Bulgarian Milk, milk containing 
lactic acid. Sour milk has long been 
looked upon as a heaimg agent, and 
the hastening of the souring process 
by introducing a portion in which the 
bacteria have already been at work i s 
an idea borrowed from the Bulgarians 
and Tatars. The bacteria help in the 
formation of lactic acid, which acts 
as a preservative, preventing further 
decomposition. It is suggested that 
when sour milk is taken as food, the 
bacteria multiply in the intestines 
and aid digestion by preventing 
harmful fermentation. 

Bulgarin, Tadei Venediktovitch 
(1789—1859), a Russian wTiter, b. in 
Lithuania, of Polish ancestry ; served 
against France, and later in Napo- 
leon’s Polish army ; settled in St. 
Petersburg about 1820. In 1823 he 
founded the Northern ArcJnre, and m 
1825 a new edition of the Northern. Bee, 
where his hitter and sarcastic writing 
attracted much attention. He was a 
follower of the Absolutist party, and 
was intimate with the secret police. 
His novels include : Ivan VisTiigin^ or 
the Russian Gil Bias, 1829 (Eng. 
translation, 1831); Peter Ivanovitch 
Vishigin, 1830 ; Maceppa, 1832 ; and 
he also pub. An Historical, Geo- 
graphical, and Literary Swrcey of 
Russia, 1837. 

Bulimus is the name of a large 
genus of land-snails comprising over 
1000 species. They have external 
shells, and are related to the hedge- 
and grass-snails. 

Bulkheads : (1) The partitions 

which divide up the internal spaces 
of a ship. They are generally trans- 
verse and water-tight, but they may 
be longitudinal and partially or com- 
pletely non- water-tight, as the circum- 
stances may require. In warships 
particularly the transverse water- 
tight B. are very numerous, to check 
the entrance of water through damage 
while in action, and, as a rule, each 
B. is fitted with an hydraulically 
worked door which closes automatic- 
ally when the compartment is flooded. 
The subdivision required by Lloyd’s 
Register for all steamers are four, i.e. 
one B, at each end of the machinery 
spaces and one at a reasonable dis- 
tance from each end of the ship. For 
larger steamers other B. have to be 
fitted according to their size. The B. 
nearest the hows is called the collision 
B. and that nearest the stern the 
after-peak B. In sailing ships the 
collision B. only is required. (2) The 
matchboard space which lights the 
basement under the stall-board in a 
shop. (3) The sea-walls which mark 
the line of the shore and from which 
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the piers and quays project. (4) A 
general term for a partition in mines 
and tunnels, etc., sometimes solid and 
sometimes provided -with a door for 
passae:e of men and materials. 

Bulkley, Lucius Dun can( 1 8 4 a-l 928), 
American dermatologist, educated at 
Yale and later studied medicine in 
Europe. Took a leading part in the 
foundation of the New York Skin 
and Cancer Hospital, where he acted 
as consulting physician and later 
held similar position in New York 
Hospital and other important in- 
stitutions. Publications: Manual of 
Diseases of the Skin (1898) ; Eczema 
and its Management (1881) ; Gom- 
vend ium of Diseases of the Sk'in (1912); 
Cancer^ %ts Causes and Treatment 
(1915-17); The Medxcal Treatment 
of Cancer (1919) ; Cancer and xts 
Non-surgical Treatment (1921) ; Can- 
cer of the Breast (1925). 

Bull, see Ox. 

Bull, a papal instrument, ordinance, 
etter, or decree, issued by the Apos- 
tolic Chancery, and diftering from 
briefs down to 1878 in being written 
in Gothic script. At that date Pope 
Leo XIII. ordered the use of Latin 
script, and restricted the use of the 
very anct. leaden seal to important 
Bs., replacing it in other cases by a 
red one, Bs. are written on parch- 
ment, to which the seal is attached by 
a yellow or red silk cord when con- 
cerned with the granting of favours, 
but by a grey one when dealing with 
the administration of justice. The 
name comes from the Lat. bulla, 
meaning the capsule of wax surround- 
ing a seal ; the term being extended to 
the seal itself, and then to the docu- 
ment. All Bs. begin with the name of 
the Pope, followed by Servus servorum 
Dei. Among the most famous Bs. of 
history are Clericos Laicos, 1926, and 
Unam Sanctam, 1302, issued by Boni- 
face VIII. against Philip le Bel of 
France ; In Cena Domini, 1362, issued 
against heretics by Urban V. ; Exe- 
CTohilis, 1460, m which Pius II. de- 
clared the papal superiority over the 
councils ; Exsurge Domine, 1520, 
issued by Leo X. against Luther and 
burned by Mm; Unigenitxis, 1713, 
which conde m ned Quesnel ; Dominus 
ac Bedemptor Noster, 1773, issued by 
Clement XIV. to abolish the Jesuits ; 
Ecclesia Christi, ISOI, which estab. 
the Concordat with France ; Sollici- 
tudo Omnium., 1814, by which Pius 
VII . restored the J esuits ; Ineffahilis, 
1854, proclaiming the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception, and Bastor 
Mtemus, 1870, in which Pius IX. 
proclaimed papal infallibility. 

Bull, an amusing and unintentional 
blunder in speech, due to the conjunc- 
tion of incompatible ideas, and imply- 
ing an evident contradiction in terms. 


Bs. are usually associated with Ire- 
land, and many of the best examples 
are Irish. One of the most famous is 
that made by a speaker during the 
Parnell Commission, himself a soldier 
who had run away during action, who 
stated that it was ‘ better to be a 
coward for a few hours than to be 
dead all the rest of your life/ See li. 
L. Edgeworth’s Essay on Irish Bulls, 
1802 (new edition, 1898). 

Bull, George (1634-1710), a learned 
churchman, educated at Tiver- 
ton School and Exeter College ; 
would not take the oath of allegiance 
to the Commonwealth, and was 
privately ordained, in 1655, by Bishop 
Skinner, who thereby committed a 
capital offence. As minister of St. 
George’s, near Bristol, he followed 
the liturgy under the cloak of extem- 
porary devotion. His BaTmonica 
Apostolica, 1659, written in Latin, 
served to minimise the divergence in 
the views ol St. Paul and St. James 
on justification, but the work which 
estab. his high reputation was en- 
titled Dcfensio Eidei Nicence, 1685. 

Bull, John, a popular term for the 
typical Englishman. It took its rise 
from Arbuthnot’s History of John 
Bull, 1712, a political skit .satirising 
the Duke of jMarlborotigh, and stirring 
up public feeling against France, The 
idea has been since evolved in Punch 
and other comic papers. 

Bull, John (c. 1563-162S), Eng. 
musical composer, 5. in Somerset- 
shire ; became organist of Hereford 
Cathedral in 1582, and in 1585 was 
admitted to the Chapel iioyal. He 
was the first professor of iimsio at 
Gresham College, and one of the 
musicians of Prince Henry. He left 
England in 1 6 13 . and died m Antwerp- 
God save the Xing ’ has been attri- 
buted to him. 

Bull, Ole Bornemann (1810—80), 
Norwegian violinist, b. at Bergen, 
and was largely self-taught. In 1828 
he appeared at a concert, and was so 
successful that in 1829 he went to 
Gassei to study under Spohr. He soon 
returned to Bergen, hut in 1832 made 
his real d<5but m Pans. Here ho heard 
Pagaium, and adopted his stylo of 
playing. He performed with great 
success all over the Continent till 
1839, when he vyont into retirement 
for a few years. In 1 843 he went to 
America, which he frequently re- 
visited. His technique was brilliant 
and he showed to best advantage m 
the worksof Mozart and in the national 
fantasias of his own composition. 

Bulla, a term applied by the Roms, 
to any ornamental stud or boss, but 
particularly to an amulet worn round 
the neck by children of noble birth 
till they attained maturity. The 
custom was of Etruscan origin, and 
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after the Second Punic War was ex- 
tended to all children of free birth. 

Bulla, or Bubble-Shell, is a genus of 
gastropod molluscs of the order 
JEuthyneura. The species inhabit 
muddy and sandy sea-water and feed 
on animal matter The shell is ex- 
ternal, has no projecting spire, and is 
so thin that it resembles a bubble 
B. solitaria is an American species 

Bullace, or Primus insititia, is a 
species of Rosacese which is nearly 
related to the sole and plum. The 
fruit is globoid, and the plant is a 
native of Britain. 

Bulls©, collections of serum raising 
the outer skin from the true skin. 
They may be due to injury or friction 
as in rowing, or be symptomatic of 
skin affections, as pemphigus and 
hydroa. 

Bullant, Jean(c. 1515—78), Fr. archi- 
tect and sculptor, developed his taste 
and acquired his knowledge by a 
faithful study of the classical monu- 
ments and statues in Italy. This may 
be gathered from his later treatise 
entitled Reigle Generalle d’ Architec- 
ture des cinq Mam^reSy 1568, the 
earlier being a description of the 
various methods of making sundials, 
which he called Recueil d*Horlogio- 
qraphiCy 1561. His Chateau d’Ecouen, 
begun about 1540, is universally re- 
cognised as one of the finest archi- 
tectural achievements of the period, 
and is remarkable, above all, for the 
purity of his style. For Catherine de 
IMedici, who early appreciated his 
talent, he built the Hotel de Soissons, 
which stood on the site now occupied 
by the Bourse de Commerce. The 
Hotel Carnavalet, the central build- 
ings of the Tuiieries, and the tomb 
of Henry II., and his patroness, 
Catherine, are also his work. 

Bullard, Robert Lee, distinguished 
American general, 0. at A'oungstown, 
Alabama, Jan. 15, 1861. Trained for 
the army at W. Point Academy, he 
served in the Spanish— American War 
and the campaign in the Philippines. 
He had risen to the rank of Colonel 
when America entered the GreatWar. 
He landed in France as the com- 
mander of a brigade m the first 
division of the American Expedition- 
ary Force in 19 17. Later in this year 
and in 1918 he commanded in turn 
the First and Second American 
Armies, taking a prominent part in 
the second battle of the Marne m 
July 1918. He retired in 1925 from 
the army. 

Bullas, in Spain, site on hill in prov. 
of Murcia ; interesting Rom. remains ; 
manufs. hempen fabrics, earthenware, 
and brandy. 

Buli-baiting, formerly a popular 
sport in England. A bull, with the 
points of its horns protected, was 


fastened to a stake and attacked by 
fierce dogs. The sport was abolished 
by law in 1835. 

Bulldog, a breed of dog formerly 
employed in the Middle Ages for the 
baiting of bulls. It is probably a sub- 
variety of the mastiff, crossed with 
lesser breeds, and the tales concerning 
its descent from the hysena may be 
dismissed as so much fiction. In 
Elizabethan times these dogs were 
perhaps the most sought after Eng- 
lish breed, because of the prevalence 
of the sports of bull- and bear-baiting. 
Their ability to seize and clmg to the 
muzzles of the animals they baited 
became proverbial, and was only due 
in part to their innate courage, as 
popularly conceived, the nature of the 
‘ underbite ’ or locked jaw peculiar to 
the breed making it difficult for the 
animal to loose its hold when once 
securely fixed. There is some evi- 
dence that the B. was known in 
Rom . Britain . During the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries the 
breed was in high favour because of its 
fighting propensities But the modem 
B. evinces anything but a pugilistic 
character, and, as every breeder 
knows, is notorious for its good nature, 
especially wnth children, who are 
much safer with it than with the 
more * snappy ’ breeds. As a watch- 
dog the B. is useless The points of 
the modern B. are as follow : Colour, 
white (the standard colour), brindle, 
fawn, brown, not black, which is dis- 
allowed; skull of massive propor- 
tions, deep * stop ' between the eyes, 
which should be placed well apart ; 
nose black, if spotted with pink it is 
known as a ‘ dudley nose,’ and tends 
towards disqualification ; ears * rose ’ 
or ‘ tulip,’ neatly set and light ; neck 
thick and short ; chest well developed, 
legs massive, showing plenty of bone, 
and short, so set as to give the dog 
the appearance of being * cloddy ’ or 
set near the gronnd ; body short, 
tapering near the short ribs, and 
neatly proportioned ; back shaped 
like that of a roach ; tail very short, 
and never carried high. The dog 
must he * short-faced,’ and the nose 
well set back — the further the better 
— between the eyes, and the teeth, 
upper and under, should be well 
displayed. Weight from 20 to 65 lb. 

Toy Bulldogs have of recent years 
achieved considerable popularity as a 
breed, especially in France. They 
possess few of the characteristics of 
the heavier breed, with faces less * sot 
hack/ and heavy bat -ears. 

The Vogue de Bordeaux is a species 
of B. employed as a bull -baiter in the 
bull rings in the S. of France. It has 
the appearance of a cross between a 
B. and a mastiff, and is steadily grow- 
ing m popularity among breeders in 
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this country* When crossed with land in 1900. He became commander 
other breeds, especially with the of the First Army Corps at Aldershot, 
mastiff, the B. tends to become but was retired in 1901 in conseauence 
vicious and even dangerous, and thus of an imprudent speech. .Sev. unfor- 
cross is much in demand among tnnate facts concerning his S. African 
night-watchmen and persons who leadership became public, and he left 
have the charge of promises during the army In 1906. 
the night. Buffer, Sir Walter Bowry-Bawyer 

Bullen, Frank Thomas (1S6 7-1 9 15), (1S38-1906), a celebrated ormtholo- 
Eng. author, b. at Paddington 1857 ; gist, whose contributions to science 
left school in 1866 to become an form one of the chief factors in his 
errand boy. Led an adventurous brilliant career, w-as b. in New Zea- 
life. W^ent to sea in 1869, and made land, and was educated at Wesley 
many voyages, becoming chief mate College, Auckland. Took a prominent 
at one time. Left the sea m 1883 ; place in the affairs oC the Maoris, ap- 
and entered the Meteorological Office, pointedgov.-interpreteratWeilingtoii 
where he remained till 1899. Amongst in 1855. Created magistrate in 1862 ; 
his many works may be mentioned: came to England m 1871 ; called to 
The Cruise of the ‘ Cachalot;" Idylls the Bar in 1874. Titles of F.B.S., 
of the Sear The Log of a Sea-Wax f ; C.M.G., K.C.M.G., and S.C.D. of 
With Christ at Sea; 2^he Apostles of Cambridge conferred on him on 
the South Sea; Deep Sea Plxinder- account of services of science 
ings ; A Whaleman’s Wife ; Cx'eatux’es Bullet, a solid projectile discharged 
of the Sea; has also written many from small-arms of all kinds, in op- 
stories, articles, and essays. Died at position to the larger missiles used by 
Madeira, March 1, 1915. the artillery. In the old smooth-bore 

Buffer, Charles (1806-48), a British muskets, accuracy of aim was spoiled 
politician, h. at (Calcutta ; educated at by various difficulties, such as the 
Harrow, Edinburgh, and Cambridge, pressure of the gas generated by the 
In 1830 he entered parliament as re- discharge, and the fact that the pro- 
presentative of West Looe, and voted jectile must always be smaller in 
for the Reform Bill, by which his con- diameter than the bore of the gun. 
stitueney ceased to exist. In 1832 he This early caused the invention of the 
was returned for Liskeard. In 1838 system of rifling the bore, and hence 
he went to Canada as secretary to came a revolution, also, in the form 
Lord Durham; in 1841 became secre- of the B. The smooth-bore musket 
tary to the Board of Control ; in had fired a heavy spherical lead shot. 
1846 was appointed judge-advocate- In William IV. 's reign the Brunswick 
general, and in 1847 became chief percussion rifie was introduced into 
poor law commissioner. the British army, and for a while the 

Buffer, Sir Redvers Henry (1839- old form of B., slightly enlarged, was 
1908), Eng. general, b, near Crediton, retained. It was, however, ‘ belted,’ 
Devonshire. In 1860 he served in that is to say, it had a projecting ring 
China ; in 1870 in the Red R. expedi- round it which fitted into the grooves 
tion ; in 1874 in the Ashantee War; in the barrel. In 1836, Greener, an 
and in 1878-9 m the Kaffir and Zulu Eng. gunmaker, produced an expand- 
campaigns. In these last he specially ing B., for which, twenty-one years 
distinguished himself, and won the later, ho received a reward of £1000 
V.C. for the rescue of three comrades, from the gov. The ball was oval in 
In 1881 he served in the Boer War as shape, fitted with a plug which the 
chief of the staff to Sir Evelyn Wood ; force of the discharge drove into the 
in 1882 in the Egyptian campaign as lead of the B. The lead was thus 
head of the intelligence dept., and in forced to expand and fill the grooves. 
1884-5 as chief of the staff in the The result of this expansion is to 
Sudan War, receiving the K.C.B. in prevent windage, and to communicate 
1885. He became a quartermaster- a twist to the B. which enables it to 
general in 1887, and also Under- travel steadily. Greener’s invention 
Secretary for Ireland, in 1890 was was never made practical use of, as 
promoted to adjutant-general, in the gov, objected to its complication. 
1891 to lieutenant-general, and in Meanwhile, in France, Capt. Delvigne 
1 894 received the G.C.B . In 1 898 he bad also perfected a now form of rifle, 
obtained the command of the First with a similar kind of B,, and this was 
Army Corps and the Aldershot Garri- introduced into the Fr. army. About 
son, and in 1899 became commanding 1849 a further stop was made by 
general of the British forces in S. Capt. Minid, a Frenchman, who in- 
Africa, and later general officer com- vented a cylindro-conoidal (in the 
manding in Natal. Owing to several earlierpatternsonlyconoidaDB. The 
severe reverses round Ladysmith he plug was discarded m favour of a 
•was superseded by Lord Roberts, and hemispherical iron cap, which served 
after engaging in the expulsion of the the same purpose . In 1 85 1 , the Mim6 
Boers from Natal, returned to Eng- rifle was introduced into the British 
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army. The introduction in the IMinid 
rifle of an eiongrated B. made the use 
of the muzzle-loading’ rifle somewhat 
more easy, hut the breech-loading 
rifle was soon in use . Most difficulties 
had now been OTercome. The boring 
gave the B, the twist necessary to 
enable it to keep its course, the ex- 
pansion enabled it to grip the bore 
properly so that B. and bore had one 
axis. The use of the cylindrical B. now 
made it possible to dimmish the size 
of the bore, while retaining a heavy 
B. Thus came the introduction of 
small-bore rifles, where the B, was 
made longer still. It was, of course, 
essential that the weight of the B. 
should not be diminished too much, 
A result of this lengthening was that 
rifles were made with a greater twist 
in the grooving. The B., to be of use, 
has to travel point foremost. It is 
kept in position by the rotation com- 
municated to it from the barrel, and 
so any lengthening of the B. causes it 
to require ^eater rotation to keep it 
fi*om drooping or deflecting. Further, 
to prevent deflection, some early Bs. 
were furnished with circular grooves. 
If they turned at all, the wind caught 
in these and returned them to their 
original direction. The Bs. for large 
bore rifles had been formed of lead, 
slightly hardened, but this would be 
rendered soft and shapeless by too 
rapid a rotation. Hence, the small- 
bore B.is generally covered with some 
harder metal. No expansion of this 
can take place, and so the B. is made 
slightly larger in diameter than the 
bore it will pass through. The dum- 
dum, or expanding B., has the lead 
exposed at the end, and so expands 
when it strikes. Its use is now for- 
bidden in civilised warfare. Most 
modern Bs. are of composite form, 
consisting of a cupro-nickel or coated 
steel envelope containing various 
types of filling. Filling usually con- 
sists of lead, but frequently an 
aluminium or a fibre tip is placed 
inside the nose of the B. to improve 
its ballistic properties. Armour- 
piercing Bs. contain a lead sleeve 
and a pointed tool steel centre giving 
much greater penetrating power 
than ordinary Bs, In tracer Bs. the 
rear portion of the filling consists of 
a burning composition which is 
ignited by the flash of the charge 
and leaves a visible wake for the 
greater part of its flight. Explosive 
Bs. were introduced by the Austrians 
during the Great War as range 
indicators ; incendiary Bs. were 
developed for use against aircraft. 
For military purposes B. calibres 
range from 0*256 in. up to 1 in., 
beyond which size the term B. ceases 
to be applicable. During recent 
years attempts have been made to 


increase the ranging properties of 
Bs. by streamlining the bases. 
Ranges up to 5700 yards have been 
thus obtained. Bs. for revolvers are 
in some cases of the solid lead type, 
but for the higher velocity auto- 
matic arms it is necessary to use the 
harder enveloped type. 

Bulletin, a Fr. word which has been 
imported mto the Eng. language, sig- 
nifying a short authentic account of 
some passing event, intended for the 
information of the public. B. is de- 
rived from huUa, a sealed despatch. 
When kings and other persons of 
high rank are dangerously ill, daily 
Bs. are issued by the physicians rela- 
tive to the state of the patient. The 
B. des Lois is the Fr. Statute Book. 

BuU-fight. Combats of men with 
bulls have for long been a favourite 
national sport with certain of the 
Latin races. Thev appear to have 
been common in Greece and Rome, 
and still exist in Port.iigal, Prance, 
Mexico, and especially in Spain, 
where they were abolished hy Charles 
IV., but re-introduced by Joseph 
Bonaparte. Bs. are now held in all 
the large towns of Spain, particularly 
in Madrid, either for personal profit 
or for charitable objects. The bulls 
are bred in Castilia and Andalusia, 
the former being preferred. The most 
famous fights are held in the Plaza de 
Toros at Madrid, a kind of open-air 
circus, surrounded by tiers of seats 
and boxes, and capable of accom- 
modating 10,000 to 12,000 people. 
The entertainment begins with a pro- 
cessional entry of the combatants, in 
which the matadors lead, being fol- 
lowed by the banderilleros, the pica- 
dores, and lastly the monos sabios, or 
attendants with spare horses. After 
saluting the mayor, the picadores, 
dressed in a picturesque national 
costume, armed with lances, and 
mounted on worn-out horses, take up 
their position in the centre of the 
arena. A b-oll is then led out, and the 
picadores attack it with their lances. 
The horses are urged on by attendants 
■with sticks, who are dressed in blue 
and red, and when a horse is either 
wounded or throws its rider, the 
banderilleros attract the attention of 
the hull by waving their red and yel- 
low capes while the picador makes 
his escape. The banderilleros save 
themselves by leaping over the barri- 
cades. After the picadores have 
fought for some time, they leave the 
ring and are succeeded by the ban- 
derilleros, who infuriate the bull by 
means of banderillas , These are gaily 
coloured and ornamented barbed 
darts, about 2 ft. long, sometimes 
having fire-crackers attached to them 
which the men stick into the animafis 
neck. Finally a matador, bearing a 
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naked sword and a ‘ mnleta,* or 
vermilion flag, enters and salutes the 
mayor. H e lures the bull by means of 
the red cloth, and as it blindly rushes 
at him, steps aside and stabs it be- 
tween the left shoulder and the blade, 
usually killing it in a short time by 
means of this or some other stroke. 
As soon as the bull is dead, the per- 
formance recommences with a fresh 
animal, and should the matador, as 
occasionally happens, he fatally gored 
by the bull, another matador takes 
his place. Eight or ten hulls are often 
killed m one day, and the slaughter of 
horses is very large and involves re- 
volting cruelty. Successful matadors 
achieve immense popularity and are 
able to retire with large fortunes. The 
two most famous have been Rafael 
Guerra, or Guerrita, and Manuel 
Esparto. Bs. have lately been intro- 
duced into France, though only in 
the milder form ot bull-baiting, and 
are becoming increasingly^ popular. 
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Bullfinch, or Pyrrhula vulgaris, is a 
passeriform bird of the family Frin- 
gilhdae, and differs from other finches 
in the thickness of its head and neck. 
It is a favourite cage hird. 

Bullfrog, or Rana Caieshiana, a 
species of Ranidae, is a N. American 
frog which utters a bellowing noise, 
and thus obtains its name. It is 
aquatic, green in colour, and reaches 
a length of seven inches. 

Bullhead, or Miller’s Thumb, is the 
popular name of Coitus, the tvpical 
genus of the Cottidae. The species are 
usually found near sea-coasts in the 
pools, but may also occur in fresh 
water. They are ugly, spinous Ashes, 
with broad, depressed heads, and are 
of no value as food. C. scorpius and 
C. bubahs are common marine species i 
in Europe. In America the name B. 
is given to members of the cat-fish 
family, or Siluridae. 


4 Bull Moose 

Bulliard, Pierre (c. 1742—93), a 

botanist, used to design and engrave 
his own illustrations, and was the 
first to print plants in colour. From 
his works may be quoted Flore pai'isi- 
enne, 1774 ; Herhier de la France, 
1780—93, besides a botanical diction- 
ary (1783), and treatises on poisonous 
plants (1784) and mushrooms (1792). 

BulHnger, Heinrich (1504— 75), Swiss 
reformer and Protestant theologian, 
was 2). at Bremgarten, the son of a 
priest, who himself later embraced 
the reformed faith. During his studies 
at Cologne he gained a first-hand 
knowledge of the Bible and an ac- 
quaintance with Luther’s works. He 
studied for a time under Zwingli, 
whom in 1528 he accompa,nied to the 
Born Conference. In 1529 he married 
an ex-nun, and was made pastor at 
Bremgarten, which city he gained bo 
the Reformers. On the death of 
Zwingli at Cappel in 1531, he left 
Bremgarten and took refuge at 
Zurich, where he became chief pastor 
and champion of the Protestants. 

Bullion, term denoting the precious 
metals of gold and silver in their re- 
fined condition, before they are coined 
or otherwise manufactured. Though 
this is the true sense ot the word, it is 
often extended, in speaking of ex- 
portation, to include the coined metal 
also. The values of B. as a means of 
exchange are too numerous to men- 
tion, as barter is a process which must 
necessarily die out at the beginning of 
civilisation. Gold and silver are the 
same in quality throughout the world ; 
they do not deteriorate greatly with 
age or use ; they are not so rare that 
the coins have to he made incon- 
veniently small ; they are capable of 
easily receiving and I'otaining an im- 
press. Since gold and silver are so 
universally used as a medium of com- 
merce, it has of course been necessary 
to arrange that in all civilised nations 
the B. should be made with a standard 
quantity of precious metal in propor- 
tion to its alloy. In earlier times this 
was not so, and in the Middle Ages it 
will be remombored how commerce 
was frequently injured by the debas- 
ing of the coinage. Though, even now 
matters arc not so arranged that equal 
quantities of the B. of various coun- 
tries are exactly equal in value, yet 
the diflorcnco is so small as to be in- 
considerable. 

Bull Moose, the name of a third 
party founded in 1912 by the friends 
of former President, Theodore Roose- 
velt, and which gave occasion to one 
of the most famous Pi*osidential 
campaigns in the history of the U.S.A. 
In 1908, when the Presidential term of 
Roosevelt was expiring, ho brought 
about the nomination of W. H. Taft 
(q.t\) by the Republican convention. 
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Taft had heen his Secretary of War 
and intimate friend. But shortly I 
after Taft entered the White House, i 
a notable coolness sprang: up between ' 
the two men, which finally ended m 
a total breach of relations and open 
hostility on Hoosevelt's part. This 
was not so much because of Taft’s 
appointments ot men to ofhee, as be- 
cause Hoosevelt thought Taft had gone 
back on progressive principles. When 
the Republican convention of 1912 
met in Chicago, Roosevelt entered the 
lists against Taft for renomination, 
his friends putting him forward for 
a third term. But Taft and the old- 
line politicians had a firm grip on the 
convention. As soon as this became 
apparent, the Roosevelt followers 
left the convention and set up a 
‘ rump ’ convention of their own, 
which was attended by delegates 
from every state in the union. 
Roosevelt was promptly nominated 
for the Presidency. One day while 
attending the Republican convention 
Roosevelt was asked how he felt. 
He replied, " Like a hull moose.* 
The metaphor was at once seized 
upon by newspaper cartoonists and 
political orators, and the new party 
was promptly christened the * Bull 
Moose party.* The nominees of 
the party were placed on the ballot 
under the emblem of the bull moose, 
just as in most states the Democratic 
candidates are listed under the 
rooster and the Republicans under 
the American eagle. The Bull Moose 
convention had been marked by 
an almost evangelistic fervour, the 
delegates singing rousing church 
hymns and other tunes. The same 
fervour marked Roosevelt's cam- 
paign against President Taft and 
Woodrow Wilson, the Democratic 
nominee. While on a speaking tour, 
Roosevelt was shot and wounded 
in the chest by a crank at Milwaukee 
m October 1912. Until Roosevelt 
was able to resume his campaign, 
Wilson refrained from continuing his 
own tour. The net result of the Bull 
Moose ticket was to split the Re- 
publican party completely. Wilson 
won by the greatest majority known 
in modern times. Taft was likewise 
the most heavily defeated man. He 
carried only two states — ^Utah in 
the far W. and Vermont in the far 
E., each with four electoral votes. 
Roosevelt obtamed a total of eighty- 
eight, carrying Michigan, Minnesota, 
Pennsylvania, S. Dakota and 
Washington and getting the bulk of 
the electoral votes of California. 
Wilson carried all the rest of the 
states, obtaining the immense total 
of 435 electoral votes. States which 
never before had gone Democratic 
gave him their votes, thanks to the 
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Republican split. The Bull Moosers, 
as they were popularly knovui, had 
declared their intention of forming a 
permanent progressive third party, 
and expectation was keen as to what 
would happen in 1916. But the 
political genius of the American 
people is against more than two 
major parties, and Roosevelt himself 
destroyed the chances of his new 
party when he deelmed to stand 
again. He hated President Wilson, 
and announced that he would support 
C. E. Hughes, the regular nominee 
of the Republicans. He did more; 
he campaigned for him. 

Bullock, Shan F. (6. 1S65): Irish 
novelist. His first success was 
Robert Thorne^ a mirror of the life 
ot the average London clerk, which 
was published 1907. Other novels 
were The Barrys, Hetty and Mr, 
Ruby Jumps the Traces, Also 
wrote a biography of Thomas 
Andrews, designer of the Titanic and 
a volume of poems. Mors et Vtia, 
which appeared in 1912 and 1923 
respectively. 

Bullr oarer, Whizzer, Whizzing-stick 
or Lightning-stick, an instrument em- 
ployed by savage people usually for 
the purpose of causing rain. It con- 
sists of a rectangular slat of wood 
from about 6 in. to 2 ft. long, and 4 in. 
to 2 in. wide, suspended by one end to 
a cord, the latter often hemg pro- 
vided with a wooden handle. It is 
whirled rapidly about the head, and 
the noise of the air against the slat 
produces a roaring or whizzing soxmd. 
Among some Australian tribes it is 
thought to he employed for the pur- 
pose of frightening the women away 
from tribal councils or religious orgies, 
the females being told that it is the 
voice of the presiding god or demon. 
But in K. America it is, or was, used 
as an instrument of sympathetic 
magic, its noise being supposed to 
represent that of the \vind which ac- 
compames rain, and it is employed 
to induce by mimicry the actual 
wind itself. 

Bull Run River, small riv. in Vir- 
ginia, U.S.A., which has given its 
name to two battles fought in the 
neighbourhood during the Civil War : 
(1) July 21, 1861, when the Northern 
troops, under M‘ Dowell, were utterly 
defeated hy the Confederates under 
Beauregard. (2) Aug. 29, 1862, 

when the Union forces under Pope, 
who was attempting to guard the 
Potomac line, were crushed by the 
ConEederate forces under Lee, rein- 
forced by Jackson. 

Bulls and Bears. In the slang of the 
Stock Exchange ‘ Bulls * are men who 
have nominally bought stock, hut 
uuth no intention of paying, hoping 
to sell again at a profit before long. 
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‘ Bears," on tlie contrary, are men who releeted his Budget, he resigned July 
have sold stock which they do not 14, 1909. In Dec, 1914 he was sent 
possess, hoping that a fall in prices as ambassador to Ilome. When 
will enable them to buy at a profit. Italy joined the Allies in May 19 15, 
Bull-terrier, a cross-breed of bull- B. finally retired, 
dog and terrier. The B. is a very Biilow, Friedrich Wilhelm (1755— 
strong, plucky dog, and a fearless 1816), Count of Dennewitz and 
fighter, with infinite determination. Prussian general, was h, at Falken- 
It is somewhat ferocious as a house- berg, and entered the army in 17 68. 
dog, but is gentle and affectionate to He had already had fair experience of 
its owner. It has short, smooth hair, war, when in ISIS he took up arms 
which should preferably be white in against France. He earned great dis- 
a good breed, but may be reddish, tinction at Gros Beoren, a victory 
brown, or fawn. It weighs from 20 to gained almost enthely by his general- 
50 lb,, but some toy varieties have ship, and at Dennewitz, w^here Na- 
been produced which weight as little poleon's advance on Berlin was 
as 7 lb. The tail is left uncropped, checked. In 1815 he arrived too late 
and should he carried in a straight to share in the battle at Ligny, but he 
line with the back ; the front legs firm played the chief part in the victory at 
and straight, and the jaw strong. Waterloo. He d. at Konigsberg. 
White Bs. are permitted black mark- Biilow, Hans Guido von (1830-94), 
ings on the nose, ear, and eye. Ger. plamst and composer, was b. at 

Bull Trout is a term applied to Dresden, the son of Karl Eduard B., 
various species of Salmo^ which are a noted author. He early began the 
natives of N. Europe, and belong to study of music, at first as part of his 
the Salmonida), or family of trout general education, for he was intended 
salmon, and charr. The name is tre- tor the legal profession. He studied 
Quently applied to B". eriox and S. under Wieck and Liszt, and soon de- 
camhric'uSf also known as the grey cided to make music his life -study, 
trout. 5^. ifrwto possesses this name as For a time he visited Wagner to 
well as those of sea trout, salmon study conducting, but he soon came 
trout, sewin, and phinok. back to Liszt, whoso daughter he 

Bulmer, William (1757-1830), a married in 1857. In 1864 he became 
printer of the eighteenth century, cele- chief of the orchestra of the Theatre 
brated for his production of the Royal at Munich and director of the 
Boydell Shakespeare, which consists Conservatorium. Hero he organised 
of mne vols. foUo, with a vol. of en- and produced the wnrks of Wagner 
gravmgs called The Shakespeare with exceptional talent. In 1869 his 
Gallery^ 1803. Bewick, an intimate wife divorced him and married 
friend of B., illustrated the book. B. Wagner, but this did not dim his 
also printed other costly editions, such enthusasism for that writer’s work, 
as Milton (1793—7, 3 vols. folio), and For a time B. stayed at Florence, but 
Goldsmith (1795, 4to). then he undertook a vast concert tour 

Bulow, Bernhard Heinrich Martin through England and America. Ho 
Karl, Prince von, Ger. statesman, was d. at Cairo. B. was a pianist 
&. 1849, at Klein-Flottbek, Holstein — of the very first class, and a talented 
then Danish ; educated at Frankfort- conductor. His own compositions are 
on-the-Main and other schools ; went few, though his taste and critical 
to the universities of Lausanne, ability were rcmarl^able. 

Leipzig, and Berlin. Joined the Biilow, Karl von (1846—1921), Ger. 
Prussian regiment of Royal Hus- field-marshal, son of a Ger. military 
sars and did military service as oflicei*. He .lomed 2nd Guards regt. 
lieutenant in the campaign of 1870. infantry, 1864. Distinguished at 
Entered the diplomatic service m Koniggratz in Austro -Prussian War, 
1873, served as attach^ in the foreign 1866, Served throughout Franco- 
offices at Berlin and Rome succes- Prussian War, 1870. Held various 
sively. He was appointed secretary staff appointments ; placed in com- 
of legation in 1875, and secretary of mand of 4th Guards regt., 1894; 
St. Petersburg and Vienna in 1876. maj.-gen., 1897. Began invasion of 
Secretary of the Berlin Congress Belgium, 1914 ; leading brigade of 
in 1878. After this, held successively, 2nd Army which occupied Lidgc 
the positions of first secretary of the Aug, 7 ; then marched towards the 
embassy at Paris; first secretary of Marne. What followed was long a 
the embassy of St. Petersburg, 1883 ; matter of controversy, but in Ger. 
minister at Bucharest, 1888 ; and military circles it is assumed by 
ambassador at Rome, 1893. He was some that the joaloiisy of von Kluck 
then appointed Prussian minister of (who was supposed to co-oporate) 
state, and finally received the ap- prevented B. from reaching Paris, 
pointment of Ger, imperial chancellor During his retreat and the battle of the 
m 1900. He was made * Prince ’ AisneUe was placed m command of the 
June 9, 1905. The Reichstag having 1st and 9th Armies — apparently to 
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saddle him Vtith responsibility for the 
failure. In 1916, at his own request, 
he was retired ; he d. m Berlin, Aug-. 31, 
1921. 

Bulrush is the name given to sev. 
plants which grow in marshy ground 
and bogs. The commonest ot these are 
Typha angustifolia and T, lafifolia, 
sometimes called also the reed-mace 
a.nd cat’s-taii. The infioreseence is a 
spadix in which the flowers form a 
long black cylindrical mass, the 
yellow male flowers above and the 
brown female below. The perianth 
IS represented by long hairs, there are 
one to five monadelphons stamens, 
and the female flower has a single 
carpel. The fruit is an achene, covered 
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are Dramaiurgle des Scliauspiels^ 
1884, winch ran through sev. eds., 
Dramaturgie der Oper, and Shake- 
speare und der JVaturahsmus, 1893. 

Bulti, or Baltistan, the X. part 
of Kashmir, India, once an Inde- 
pendent state. 

Buluwayo, or Bulawayo, cap. of 
Matabeleland, and commercial cap. 
of the prov. of Rhodesia, S, Africa. 
It stands on a table-land between 
the Limpopo and Zambesi nvs., 
676 m. by rly. W. of Beira, the 
nearest port. It has a pop. of 
18,674, 8251 being Europeans. Rich 
gold-reefs are mined in the neigh- 
bourhood and coal also is to be found. 
B. is the most important railwas^ 
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with long hair, and is wind-distributed. 
These species belong to the Typhaceae, 
but another B., Scirpus lacust'ns, 
belongs to the Cyperacese ; its stems 
are used tor making mats, baskets, 
and the seats ot chairs. JPennisetum 
typhoideum, an Indian species ot 
Gramineae, is the pearl millet, or B. 

Bulsar, seaport of India, in Bengal, 
115 ni. X. of Bombay. It exports 
some timber. Pop. 14,000. 

Bulthaupt, Heinrich (1849—1905), 
Ger. author, dramatist, and poet, b. 
at Bremen, Appointed librarian of 
the Bremen Library in 1878. Wrote 
dramas, poems, and other works. His 
dramas include Die Arheiter^ 1876; 
Dine neue Welt, 1886 ; and Der Ver- 
lorene Sohn, 18S9. He also con- 
tributed a voL ot poems called Darch 
Frost und Gluten. Other works 
which brought him into prominence 


centre in S. Rhodesia, and the head- 
quarters of the Rhodesian and 
the Beira and JMashonaland PlIj's. 
It is surrounded by a wide expanse 
of excellent grazing country. From 
these facts the importance of the tn. 
may be gauged. Its site was selected 
in 1893, and is 3 m. N, of the old 
royal kraal of Lobengula, which w’as 
the headquarters of the Matabeies. 
To this fact B. owes its name, which 
means * the place of the killing.’ The 
indaba or judgment tree has been 
left standing. During the Matabele 
wars of 1896, B- was successfully 
defended, and the tn. now contains 
a monument in memory of the 
colonists killed on that occasion. 
Like most of the S. African tns.. B. 
is built on the rectangular system 
around a market square, the thorough- 
fares running from N. to S- bemg 
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‘streets/ those running from E. to 
W. being * avenues.’ Among the 
principal buildings are the gov. 
bouse, once the property of Cecil 
HhodeSj, the municipal buildings, 
marhet house, court house, momoriai 
hospital, library and museum. The 
last, which was opened in 1910, con- 
tains objects found at Zimbabwe and 
other anct. lihodesian rums. The 
Matjesumshlope B. rims along the 
E. side of the tn-, and its valley has 
been converted into two fine parks ; 
in North Park is a zoological garden. 
The Tthodes’ estate, now a gov. 
experimental farm, llo,000 ac. in 
extent, lies 5^ m. from B. In the 
neighbourhood are the Matopo Hills, 
where Khodes and Jameson were 
buried. Bushman paintings are to bo 
found in the vicimty and 11 m. to 
the W. of the tn. lie the Khami ruins 
of unknown antiquity. 

Bulwark, British battleship, one 
of later ships of Formidable class, 
400 ft. long, of 15,000 tons, and 18 
knots. Laimched 1899. Blown up 
at Sheerness, Nov. 26, 1914. 

Bulwer, Sir Henry Lytton Earle 
(ISO 1-72), an Eng. diplomatist and 
author, was the elder brother of Lord 
l 4 ytton. He was employed on diplo- 
matic service at The Hague, Brussels, 
and Vienna, and in 1830 elected pari, 
representative of Wilton. He later 
sat for Coventry, and from 1835 to 
1837 represented Marylebone, in each 
case in the Liberal interest. In 1837 
he became attached to the British 
embassy at Constantinople, and his 
success here was such that in 1843 he 
was made minister-plenipotentiary to 
the court at Madrid. Here he offended 
Narvaez, who secured his withdrawal 
on the accusation of complicity in 
certain plots. In 1849 he was sent to 
Washington, and in 1858 to Con- 
stantmople. In 1851 he was made 
G.C.B., and in 1871 he became Baron 
Balling. His works include France, 
Sociifl, Literary, and Politic^ I, 1834 ; 
Historical Characters, 1868—70 ; and a 
Life of Viscount Palmerston, 1870. 

Bulwer, John (fl. 1654), a physician, 
was the first to write, in Eng., on the 
methods of imparting knowledge to 
the deaf and dumb. Except that he 
was himself a teacher of the deaf and 
dumb, nothing is known of his private 
life. Chiroloqia (1644), or The Natural 
Languaae of the Hand, Philocophus, 
Si^ndPaihomytomiit , are his chief works. 

Bulwer-Lytton, Sir Edward, see 
Lytton. 

Bumboat, a small boat employed to 
carry provisions, etc., from land to 
vessels lying in port or near the shore. 
They are generally managed by 
women. 

Bunbury, in W. Australia, a 
seaport and tn. in the co. of Welling- 


ton ; its famous harbour Koombanah 
has breakwater constructed on a coral 
reef. Chief exports are coal, tin, 
timber, and agricultural produce. 
Pop, 5700. 

Bunbury> Sir Henry Edward (1778— 
1860), seventh Bart., purchased in 
1797 a military command, after sev. 
years of training. He took a 
prominent part in the diplomatre 
service connected with the Napoleonic 
wars, and was, in addition. Under- 
secretary of State for War under the 
Portland administration. In 1830*he 
became member of parliament for 
Suffolk. He was the author of 
several works, of which t.he chief is 
the Narrative of Certain Passages tn 
the Late U^ar with France, 1852, deal- 
ing with the Pemnsular War and the 
period which preceded it. 

Bunbury, Henry William (1750— 
1811), Eng. caricaturist, 6. at Mil- 
denhall, Suffolk, was the son of Sir 
William B. He was educated at West- 
minster and Cambridge, and his 
faculty for caricature early showed 
itself. He never attempted political 
subjects, thus keeping himself on 
good terms with all parties, but his 
humorous drawings became so 
famous as to give him rank with his 
contemporaries Howlandson and Gill- 
ray. He was never forced to trust to 
his talent for his livelihood. Examples 
of his work are ‘ The Country Club * 
and * The Barber’s Shop.’ 

Buncrana, a mirket tn. and water- 
ing-place of CO. Donegal, Ireland, on 
Lough Swjliy. There is some fishery 
and trade in agricultural produce, and 
the tn. is well situated. Pop. 1848. 

Bundaberg, a port of Queensland, 
Australia, near the month of the R. 
Burnett, 270 m. N. of Brisbane by 
rail. It has saw-mills, breweries, etc., 
and is the centre of a sugar-making 
di stri ct . Pop . 9276, 

Bundelkhand, a collection of nine 
Indian states in Central India under 
the B. agency. Diamonds of good 
quality but small size are found in 
some parts. 

Bundesrath. This council, together 
with the Reichstag, formed the federal 
gov. in Germany from 1871 to 1919. 
Its place has been taken, under the 
We mar Constitution, by a similar 
body called the Peichsrat. The B. 
consisted of fifty -eight delegates 
chosen by the govs, of the different 
states for each session, whilst the 
Reichstag, or popular assembly, con- 
tains members chosen solely by the 
people. The King of Prussia presided 
over both chambers under the title of 
Emperor of Germany. The B. was 
the superior governing body, and 
could withhold measures passed by 
the Reichstag ; on the other hand, a 
mcmhei* of the B. was not eligible 
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for election in the Reichstag, See 
Constitution — Oennanv. 

Bundi, native state of India, agencv 
of Rajpntana. It is wild and crossed 
by two ranges of hills. The R. Mej 
drams it, and there are no railways. 
Chief tn., Biindi. Area 2250 so. m. 
Pop. 187,000, tn. 19,000. 

Bundoran, vil. and watering-place 
of GO. Donegal, Ireland, on Donegal 
Bay, 4 m. S.W. of Ballyshannon. 
Pop. 1000. 

Bundy, Edgar (1862—1922), Eng. 
painter. Elected an associate of 
the Royal Academy in 1915. Sub- 
jects mainly historical, his pictures 
illustrative of British sea-power 
being highly popular and widely 
reproduced. 

Bungalow (Anglo-Indian word from 
native Bangld^ Bengalese), a one- 
storeyed house with a verandah, and a 
pyramidal roof, generally thatched. 
It is the kind of house in general use 
by Europeans in India. Dak Bs. are 
gov. erections for the use of travellers 
iu the interior of India. The name 
is now often given in England and 
America to bght erections for seaside 
and holiday use. 

Bungay, a market tn. of Suffolk on 
the R. Waveney. It has two parish 
churches of interest architecturally, 
and lai'ge printing works and malt 
trade. Pop. 3100. 

Bungener, Douis Felix (1814-74), a 
Fr. Protestant theologian, was b. 
at Marseilles, of Ger. parentage, and 
studied theology at Geneva. He then 
taught there from 1843 till 1848. He 
pub. sev. works written as novels, but 
each intended to defend some principle 
of Protestantism. Of these may be 
named : Un Sarman sous JLoxiis JilV, 
(7th ed. 1881) ; Histoire du ConcUe de 
Trente (2nd ed. 1854) ; Trots Sermons 
sovs Louis X.V. (6th ed. 1902) ; Christ 
<€t le Siccle GS56); Rome et la Bible 
(6th ed. 1860) ; Calvin, sa vie, son 
oeuvre, et ses ecrits (2nd ed. 1863). 
Almost all have been trans. into 
Eng. and Ger. 

Bunin, see Bounine. 

Bunion, an inflamed swelling of 
"the Bursoe mucosai, or synovial sacs, 
occurring most commonly over the 
metatarso -phalangeal joint of the 
first or fifth toe. This may be accom- 
panied by corns or suppuration, and 
•generally causes distortion of the 
joint. The most common cause of Bs. 
is pressure produced by badly-fitting 
footgear, but the tendency may be 
[hereditary. A cure may be effected 
by the removal of the cause of in- 
flammation and treatment with sooth- 
ing dressings, but in had cases a 
-surgical operation may be necessary. 

Bunium is a name sometimes used 
for a genus of umbelliferous plants 
which are now included in the Carum 
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and Conopodium genera. The tuber- 
ous roots when boiled or roasted are 
edible and are a good food for pigs. 

Bunker Hill, small hill in Boston, 
Mass., U.S.A., which gave its name to 
the battle between the English and 
Americans which began the War of 
Independence, 1775. The Eng., under 
Howe, only succeeded in carrying the 
position at the third assault, and 
at enormous loss. The Americans, 
mostly hastily-levied volunteers, were 
under Colonel Prescott. A granite 
column indicates the site. 

Bunkum, mere speaking to obtain 
publication in the Press, or any hum- 
bug. Phrase arose in 1820, when, in 
the U.S.A. Congress, the member for 
Buncombe, N. Carolina, rose to 
speak. He had apparently nothing to 
say, and members began to leave. 
He continued, telling the others they 
could go also, but his electors 
expected a speech from him and he 
was only "speaking for Buncombe.^ 

Bunner, Henry Cuyler (1855—96), an 
American author, b, in Oswego, 
New Tork. Joined the staff of the 
Orcadian and later of Buck. He pub- 
lished a number of short stories : 
Short Sixes, 1891 ; Made in France, 
1893 ; Oersey Street and Gersey Lane, 
1896 ; also verses ; Airs from Arcady 
and Elsewhere. He vuote a play. The 
Tower of Babel, 1883. 

Bunsen, Christian Charles Josias, 
Baron von (1791—1860), a noted Ger. 
scholar and diplomatist, b. at Kor- 
bach, m the principality of Waldeck. 
His studies at Marburg were chiefly 
on theology, hut in 1809 he went to 
Gottingen University, where he gave 
much attention to philology. In 1813 
he won the university prize essay with 
the treatise Be jure Atheniensium 
Hereditario, and after a stay at Copen- 
hagen tor the study of Icelandic, he 
came to Berlin m 1815. Here he 
became acquainted with the historian 
Niebuhr, by whose recommendation 
he was, in 1818, made secretary to 
the Prussian embassy at Rome. 
Before this, though, he had studied 
Persian and Arabic under Silvestre 
de Sacy, and bad, in 1817, married 
Frances Waddington, by whom his 
Memoirs were later pub. In 1822 
Friedrich Wilhelm II. visited Rome 
and was greatly pleased by the frank- 
ness and learning of the secretary. In 
1824, therefore, on the retirement of 
Niebuhr, B. succeeded him as resident 
minister. During his stay at Rome, 
B.*s researches led him in many direc- 
tions, but chiefly in Egyptology. In 
1838, having become involved in the 
mixed-marriage question, B. was 
compelled to retire, and in 1841 
visited London as special ambassador. 
In 1854 he retired to Heidelberg, and 
was made baron in 1857. Among his 

F 
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numerous works may be named : Die 
Basilikendes Christlichen Boms, IS-iS ; 
jJSgvptens Stelle in der WeUgeschichte, 
1844-57. 

Bunsen, Robert Wilhelm (1811-99), 
Ger. chemist and physician, b. at 
Gottingen, where ho pursued his early 
studies, afterwards completing them 
at Paris, Berlin, and Vienna. In 1836 
he became professor of chemistry at 
the Polytechnic Institute of Cassel, 
w^hence three years later he passed to 
Marburg- In 1852 he was made pro- 
fessor at Heidelberg University, and 
here he spent the rest of his life. He 
was one of the greatest teachers of 
chemistry, but rigidly abstained from 
theoretical discussion. Hence no 
school has risen under his name, in 
spite of the great number of his pupils 
who have made their name as 
chemists. His publications are ex- 
tremely numerous, and his discoveries 
are valuable. The burner w'hich bears 
his name is known by all, and his 
charcoal pile is little less famous. His 
researches on cacodyl, begun in 1837, 
cost him the use of one eye, and 
almost proved fatal. Even before this 
he had discovered the use of hydrated 
ferric oxide as an antidote to arsenic. 
He was also the first to obtain mag- 
nesium in a metallic state. But the 
greatest of his achievements was the 
discovery, m company with his friend 
Kirohholf , of the spectrum analysis, a 
discovery which has proved of in- 
estimable value both to chemists and 
astronomers. Among his works are : 
Enumeratio ac Descriptio Hygromefro- 
rum, 1830 ; Qasometrisclie Methoden, 
1857 ; and numerous pamphlets. 

Bunsen Burner, a hmmer invented 
by the famous chemist Kobert 
Wilhelm Bimsen of Heidelberg, about 
1855, for use in the University 
laboratories so that coal gas could be 
burned without leaving a sooty 
deposit upon the articles heated. 
Air, about 3 vols. to every voL of 
gas, is drawn into the burner tube 
through which the gas issues by a 
fine jet at the bottom. The mixture 
burns with a non -luminous flame and 
the combustion is complete. The 
Bunsen flame has an ‘ oxidising ’ 
zone, or outer envelope where oxygen 
is in excess, and a * reducing * zone 
in the centre where unhurnt gases 
are to be found. Such everyday 
apparatus as incandescent burners, 
gas cookers and gas fires depend for 
their operation upon the use of the 
B. B. There are various modifica- 
tions, e.g, the Meker burner in which 
the burner head is fitted with a 
nickel grid k in. deep, thus giving a 
large number of narrow Bunsen 
flames. This burner allows the 
injection of a larger amount of air 
giving a very hot ‘ solid " flame. 


When supplied with compressed 
air at 10 lb. pressui’e it is very 
useful for furnaces, the temperature 
attainable being about 1830^ C. 
(3326“ F.). 

In the Selas system about 11 vols. 
of air are mixed with the gas before 
entering the burners, thus effecting 
better aeration. 

Bunsen. Cell, a voltaic cell Avhich 
contains a plate of zinc surrounded 
by sulphuric acid and a carbon plate 
snrrounded by nitric acid, the two 
plates being separated by a porous 
partition ot unglazod earikenware. 
It was invented in 1841 by K. W. von 
Bunsen, the Ger, chemist, who em- 
ployed it to produce the electric arc. 
It is still employed in Germany for a 
variety ot purposes, but has practi- 
cally dropped out ot us© in England. 

Bunt is the term applied to a fungus 
which is parasitic on wheat, and 
which is known as Tillctia foetens or 
T. tritici. The wheat attacked be- 
comes blney green, and the grams are 
filled with black spores, which give an 
unpleasant odour and earn tor the 
fungus the name of Stinking Smut. 

Bunter (Ger. bunter sandstein, varie- 
gated sandstone), in geology, a scries 
of rooks fox’ming the low’est division 
of the Triassic system It consists of 
variegated red sandstones and con- 
glomerates. Their principal exposure 
is in Germany. They may be sub- 
divided as follows : (1) Lower B., con- 
sisting of fine red sandstone, with a 
thickness of as much as 700 ft. ; (2) 
Middle B., of coarse sandstone, with a 
thickness of 1000 ft. ; (3) Upper B., of 
red and green marls, varying in thick- 
ness, In England it occurs chiefly in 
the Midlands, Fe^v fossils have been 
found m English and German beds, 
but plant life is represented by ferns 
and conifers. 

Bunting, or Emherisa, is a genus of 
the family Fringillidai, which com- 
prises many well known species. E. 
citrineUa, the yellow B, or yellow- 
hammer, is the commonest British 
species ; others are E. nivalis, the 
snow B., and E. cia, the meadow B, 

Bunting, a light, loosely woven 
woollen stuff used for flags. Hence, 
collectively, flags — especially a ship’s 
colours. Used also for bathing-dresses. 
Drapes well, and is used for decora- 
tions on festive occasions. 

Bunting, Jabez (1779-1858), an Eng. 
Wesleyan minister, was b. at Man- 
chester, where ho entered the ministry 
at the age of nineteen. Ho was four 
times president of the conference, and 
In 1835 was made president of the 
first Wesleyan theological college. 
For twenty years ho was secretary to 
the Missionary Society. He may 
almost be considered the founder of 
the Wesleyan polity. 
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Buntingford, a market tn. of Hert- 
fordshire, 7 m. S. of Roys ton, the 
termimis of a branch line of the 
L. & N-E*R. It has a good hotel, 
almshouses, and a school for mentally 
defective boys. Pop. 1130. 

Bunyan, John (162S-S8>, author 
of the Pilgrim’s Progress, was b. at 
Elstow, near Bedford. Members of his 
family, under the name Buingnon, 
lived in Bedfordshire as far hack as 
1199, whilst the grandfather of his 
own grandfather was a certain Thomas 
Bony on {fl, 1542), a ‘ common brewer 
of beer ’ and ‘ common baker of 
human bread.* His mother d, in 
1642, and soon after this he was 
drafted by a local levy into the pari, 
army. The war at an end, he retui ned 
to his native place. He thus describes 
his marriage in 1649 with a religious 
wife : ‘ This woman and I came 

together as poor as poor might be. 
not having so much household stuff 
as a dish or spoon betwixt us both.’ 
She brought with her a book of her 
father’s, entitled Plain Path- 

way to Heaven, which exerted a 
powerful influence over her husband, 
as maj^ be seen in his Life and Heath 
of Mr. Badman, 1680, It was about 
this time that he underwent, like 
Blake and Cowper, many strange 
religious experiences. He had been 
very fond of ringing the bells of 
Elstow Church, but was induced to 
forgo this harmless pleasure, as he 
believed the steeple W'ouid fall on his 
head did he persist in this crime. One 
time he was arrested in a game of tip- 
cat bv a voice which threatened him 
with hell if he did not repent him of 
his wickedness. Many long hours he 
spent in prayer, but it was a hard 
battle before he could finally renounce 
his pet vice of dancing on the village 
green. In his Grace ^boundhig he 
vividly describes the agony of his 
suIEerings at this period. Dreadful 
hallucinations banished sleep from 
him at nights. He began to think, 
for instance, that he could have no 
faith unless he performed miracles, 
and that he would not be saved 
because he was not a child of Israel. 
But the clouds vanished and an active 
life healed his morbid imaginings. 
In 1653 he joined a dissenting com- 
munity, and two years later began to 
preach in neighbouring villages. His 
first book. Some Gospel Truths Opened, 
1656, is a truly remarkable produc- 
tion, considering that its author was 
the son ot a tinker and unlearned 
in syntax and spelling. It was one of 
a series of controversial writings 
against the followers of G-eorge Pox, 
the Quaker. In 1660 B. was con- 
fined to Bedford County Gaol as 
‘a common upholder of several un- 
lawful meetings,* and here he re- 


mained for twelve years. He spent 
his time writing and began his mi- 
mortal Pilgrim’s Progress. After the 
Declaration of Indulgence he was 
released, and was chosen pastor to 
bis old church, but w’hen the Declara- 
tion was repealed, he was sent to the 
town gaol for six months, because he 
was a Noneonformist preacher. On 
regaining his freedom he took up 
his pastoral work once more, and 
continued it till his death on Snow 
HiU, Holborn. He w’as buried in 
the gloomy graveyard of Biintull 
Fields. Whilst his JToZy TFar, 1682, is 
only inferior to Pilgrim’s Progress as 
an allegory, the latter is, of com*se. 
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his masterpiece. Pub. in 1667 (the 
second part in 1684), it was at once 
apiireciated by the common people, 
though it was some time before men 
of letters recognised the homely 
beauty of its biblical language, its 
spirited dialogue, and vivid character- 
isation, its imaginative descriptions, 
as for example of the Delectable Mts. 
and Vanity Fair, and above all the 
passion of its religious fervour. 
Christian’s pilgrimage from the City 
of Destruction to the Celestial City 
has brought comfort and joy to men 
all the world over. Lite by Proude. 

Bunzlau, a tn. of Prussian Silesia, 
famous for the pottery made here 
since the sixteenth century. There 
are also glass works, wool spinning 
works, and iron foimdries. The 
Moravian colony of Gradenbui^ is 
near by. Pop. 17,980. 

Buol-Shauenstein, Karl Ferdinand, 
Count von (1797-1865), Austrian 


Buonarroti 1 

diplomatist, was himself the son of a 
statesman. He was minister succes- 
sively at Carlsruhe, Stuttgart, Turin, 
and St. Petersburg. After assisting at 
the Dresden Conference, he became 
ambassador at London in 1851. He 
later returned to Austria to control 
foreign affairs. He d. at Vienna. 

Buonarroti, M. Angelo, see Michel- 
angelo. 

Buonarroti, Michael Angelo, the 
Younger, see Angelo Buonarroti. 

Buonfede, Appiano (1716—93), It. 
philosopher, was appointed to a pro- 
fessorship of theology at Naples in 
1740- Later he joined the religions 
brotherhood of the Celestines, and 
became, in course of time, general of 
that order. His Della Destaurazione 
di ogni Fitosofia ne' Secol%, 1789, one 
of many works, gives a good account 
of sixteenth - century philosophy 
(Italian). 

Buoninsegna, see Duccio. 

Buononcini, or Bononcini, Giovanni 
Maria (1640-78), It. composer, b, in 
Modena, studied in Bologna. Entered 
service of Francis II., Duke of Modena, 
became * maestro di capella * of San 
Giovanni in Monti. Wrote many in- 
strumental and vocal compositions, 
and the theoretical work, Musico 
pratticoy 1773. 

Buoy, an anchored floating body 
used as a guide to navigation or for 
the purpose of mooring ships. Moor- 
ing-buoys are made of wood or iron, 
and are used in places where anchor- 
age is impossible or inconvenient. 
The more important use of Bs., how- 
ever, is to mark the limits of a navi- 
gating channel, or to indicate the 
existence of dangerous obstructions 
as rocks, shoals, sunken wrecks, etc. 
Bs. may be differentiated by colour, 
shape, or the attachment of a signal- 
ling apparatus, as whistles, bells, fixed 
or flashing lights, etc. The following 
general principles are adopted in the 
use of Bs. in the United Kingdom : 
Bs. showing a conical top above 
water are called ' conical * Bs., and 
should he kept on the starboard- 
hand ; Bs. showing a flat top above 
water are called ' can ’ Bs., and should 
he kept on the port-hand ; Bs. show- 
ing a domed top are called ‘ spherical ’ 
Bs., and mark the ends of middle- 
groimds. In the above definition, 
starboard-hand means the right side 
of the vessel in ascending a river or 
estuary, or in going with the main 
stream of the flood of the tide on the 
coast. In Scotland it is established 
that conical Bs. should be painted 
red, and can Bs, black ; spherical Bs. 
are painted with horizontal white 
stripes throughout the United King- 
dom. Bs. bearing hells, lights, 
whistles, or distinguishing structures 
other than the foregoing are used for 
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special positions. Bell-buoys are 
actuated by the undulating of the 
waves ; lights are provided by com- 
pressed oil gas, though acetylene and 
electncitv are sometimes used; whist- 
ling is effected by the provision of a 
hollow cylinder extending some 30 ft. 
downwards ; the up and down motion 
of the B. produces an inhalation and 
expulsion of air from this chamber, 
and the whistle is blown in a fitful 
manner corresponding to the motion 
of the waves Wreck Bs. are painted 
green, and bear the word ‘ wreck.* 

Buoyancy, that property by which 
a body tends to float in water. The 
pressure upwards on a floating body 
IS equal to the weight of the body, 
and that weight is equal to the weight 
of the water displaced by the im- 
mersed part. That is to say, if the 
floating body were removed, the space 
occupied by the immersed part would 
be filled up by water, and there would 
still be equilibrium. If a ship has a? 
certain draught line to which she may 
safely be loaded, the measure of her 
B. may be taken as the additional 
weight required to bring the draught 
line on a level with the water. 

Bupalus (/f. 540 B.C.), Gk. sculptor, 
with whom his brother, Athems, is 
always associated, belongs to the 
school of sculpture m Chios at o time 
when its history just ceases to be 
legendary. The brothers never ad- 
vanced to the representation of the 
nude : all their figures (caiwed in 
marble) were draped. B did a figure 
of Tyche (Fortune) and also the 
Graces for the Temple of Nemesis m 
Smyrna. 

Bupalus is a genus of lepidopterous 
insects of the family Gcometndse, in 
which the wings are erect m repose 
and the larvae have ten legs. B. 
pinariusy the bordered white moth, is 
a beautiful species found in the 
locality of fir-trees . 

Buphaga is a genus of birds of the 
starling family, or Stnrnidse. B, 
Africana, the ox-peck or, is generally 
seen in companies of seven or eight, 
attending a herd of buffaloes or 
antelopes. 

Bupleurum (Gk. iSovy, ox, TrXevpou, 
side) IS a genus of plants of tbe order 
UmbellifertB, which arc natives of 
temperate climates in most parts of 
the world, and are remarkable for 
their simple leaves. The British 
species are known by the name of 
hare’s ear or buplever, and obtam the 
generic name from a supposition that 
they are injurious to cattle. B. 
rotundi folium, the throw-wax, or 
thorow-wax, has perfoliate leaves. 

Buprestidse is the name of a family 
of coleopterous insects which have 
short antennae and are very brightly 
coloured. Green is the most common 
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colour, but blue, red, gold, and 
copper are also frequent, and have a 
burnished appearance. They live on 
the trunks of trees, crawl slowly, but 
when on the wing fly rapidly. 

Buquoy, or Bouquoy, Karl Bona- 
ventura de Longue val (1571—1621), 
field-marshal of sixteenth century, &. 
at Arras, of Fr. origin, he enlisted on 
the side of Austria, and took part in 
the campaigns of the Rhine during 
the years 1 59 6-99 - Maurice of Nassau 
defeated him near Nieuwpoort in 
1600. N othing daunted, however, B . 
laid siege to Ostend and took posses- 
sion of s’ Hertogenbosch. He was 
made commander of the imperial 
forces in Bohemia in 1618, and made 
a valiant and successful struggle 
against Bethlen Cabor, leader of the 
Hungarian troops and Bohemian 
emigrants, was wounded in the 
Battle of the White Mountain, 1621, 
d. in a new expedition at the siege of 
Neuhausal in the same year. 

Bur, or Burr, a slight ridge of metal 
raised on edges of a line engraved by 
the burin, rocker, or dry point. 
Usually removed by a scraper, as it 
retams too much ink in printing the 
plate, producing the effect of a smear- 
Sometimes left to produce a peculiar 
effect of its own. Seymour Haden and 
other etchers often keep it ; so does 
Rembrandt. In mezzotmt -engravings 
the whole effect comes from the 
bur. 

Bur, or Burr, is the name given to 
a fruit which has developed a process 
like a hooked spine to aid it in its dis- 
tribution. The hook catches in the 
fur of a passing animal, and is either 
carried away by it, or the fruit jerks 
off as the plant is released from the 
fur. A. Lappa, the burdock, is a 
common example. 

Buran, a very violent sandstorm 
and snowstorm occurring in Central 
Asia, or even in the Caucasus and on 
the outskirts of Siberia. The storm 
heralds itself in a peculiar manner, 
and comes on quite suddenly. The 
sky becomes inky black, and the at- 
mosphere is choking, on accotmt of 
the clouds of fine sand blown along by 
the wind, which tears along at a re- 
markable velocity. Sometimes the 
wind is so cutting that it brings along 
in its train fine particles of partially 
frozen snow. There are two kinds of 
B , the kara-bman or black storm, 
and the sarik -buran or yellow storm. 

Burano, is. and tn. of N. Italy, 5 m. 
N E. of Venice. Some fishing, and 
important lace-making industry. 
Pop. 9525. 

Burbage, James {d. 1597), one of the 
most famous actors of Elizabethan 
times. Renowned for being the 
builder of The Theatre in Shoreditch, 
and the Blackfriars Theatre in 1576. 


Also built the Globe with Shake- 
speare’s financial help. 

Burbage, Richard (1567— 1619), a 
great Elizabethan actor, son of the 
above ; in spite of his short and stout 
figure, played with immediate success 
the leading parts in most of Ben 
Jonson’s dramas, and was famous 
for his impersonations of Hamlet, 
Lear, Othello, and, above all, Richard 
III. 

Burbank, Luther (1849-1926), 
American plant-breeder ; h. March 7, 
1849, on a farm at Lancaster, Mass. 
Began market -gardening as a youth. 
In 1875 established a plant-nursery 
at Santa Rosa, Cal, He gave up 
business in 1893 to devote himself 
to plant-breedmg experiments, by 
which he gained world- wide celebrity. 
Introduced many famous varieties, 
esp. the Burbank potato. 

Burbot, or Eel-pout, the common 
name of Lota vulgaris, a species of the 
Gadidae, or cod family, related to the 
whiting, haddock, and ling, and re- 
markable as bemg the only fresh- 
water fish of its family. 

Burchiello, It. poet of the fifteenth 
century. Bate of birth uncertain, d. 
at Rome in 1448 ; his real name, 
Domeni di Giovanni. A very original 
poet, who practised the trade of 
barber, and whose shop was the meet- 
ing-place of aU the literary wits in 
Florence ; his shop was situated half- 
way down the Street di Calimala. 
Very little known about B.’s personal 
history. From internal evidence af- 
forded by his poems, it seems that he 
was imprisoned at one period in his 
life for some offence However, he 
seems to have kept his friends, chief 
amongst whom stands II Doni. B. 
belongs to that class of poets called 
satirists, and his verses are distinctly 
frank in their licence, but this was a 
characteristic of the times. His 
poems are sonnets, and belong to the 
comic burlesque type. This type of 
poetry was very popular in the 
fifteenth century, and he had many 
imitators after his death who strove 
to write * alia Burchiellesia.’ Differ- 
ent opinions as to the merit of B.’s 
poems ; some held Mm to be a genius 
little short of Dante or Petrarch, 
whilst others considered him as 
merely ‘a poetic buffoon.’ 11 Boni 
wi‘ote a commentary on Ms poems, 
which is as obscure as the text of the 
poems themselves, 

Burckhardt, John Lewis (1784— 
1817), Swiss traveller, accepted the 
offer of Sir Joseph Banks, a member 
of the African Association, to explore 
the hinterland of Africa. Bisguising 
himself as a Mussulman, he spent two 
years in Asia, during which he ac- 
quired so complete a mastery over 
Arabic and over the contents of the 
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Koran that he passed among' the 
natives themselves as a learned doctor 
of their law. After visiting Palmyra, 
Kamaseiis, and Lebanon he went to 
Cairo In 1 812 he vrent up the Nile as 
far as Mahass, and after traversing 
the Nubian desert, succeeded, under 
the gnise of a Syrian merchant, in 
making the pilgrimage to Mecca, by 
way of Jed da. He also journeyed to 
jMt Sinai, but was prevented by death 
from joining the caravan which 
travelled towards Fezzan, whence he 
had intended to explore the sources of 
the Niger. The results of his travels 
he published in Travels %n Nubia; 
Travels in Nubia and the Holy Land; 
Travels in Arabia; and Notes on the 
Bcdoweens and IVahdbees. 

Burdekin, a riv. of Queensland, 
Australia, rises not far from the coast, 
to which it runs almost parallel till it 
empties itself in Upstart Bay. 

Burden, a law term in Scotland, 
signifying any encumbrance or re- 
striction on property of any kind. It 
must be seom‘ed legally, with a form 
stating the exact sum of money and 
the names of the persons concerned, 
given under the hand of the creditor. 
In the case of a B . on land, registra- 
tion in the Register of Sasines is also 
essential. See the Scottish Land 
Titles Acts, 1S68 and 1874. 

Burder, George (1752—1832), Oon- 
gregationalist pastor, after being 
luimster in turn of the Independent 
Church, Lancaster, 1778—83, and of 
the West Orchard Chapel, Coventry, 
1783-1803, "was preacher at Fetter 
Lane Chapel for the remainder of his 
life Besides being honorary secretary 
to the London Missionary Society, he 
w'as editor of the Hvangelical Maga- 
sine, and, above all, author of the 
remarkably popular Village Sermons, 

Burdett, Sir Francis U7 7 0—1 844), 
Eng. politician, was the son of 
Francis B., and the grandson of Sir 
Robert B., Bart. He was educated at 
Westminster and Oxford, and after- 
wards travelled for some time in 
France and Switzerland . T he French 
Revolution probably did much to 
mould his political opinions. He 
entered parliament in 1796, having 
three years earlier married the heiress 
of the banker Coutts, and became 
distinguished from the first as an 
advocate of freedom and of radical 
opinions. He frequently denounced 
the war with France, and was a strong 
supporter of the rights of the people. 
In 1S05, through a misunderstanding, 
he lost his seat, but in 1807 he re- 
gained it- He was arrested by order 
of the House for breach of privilege, 
he having caused one of his speeches 
to be published. His arrest took some 
time, since he barricaded his house 
and refused to surrender. He was, I 
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hov/ever, captured and taken to the 
Tower, w'here he was kept a prisoner 
until the prorogation of parliament. 
His principal political ideals were 
the passing of a reform bill and the 
takmg away of Catholic disabilities. 
He put forward reform schemes, and 
even suggested such reforms as adult 
male suttrage, equal electoral dis- 
tricts, vote by ballot, and annual 
parliaments. In 1820 he was again 
imprisoned for his denunciation of 
the Manchester massacres, and was 
fined £1000 and imprisoned for three 
months . He saw the Catholic Relief Bill 
passed in 1829, after he had made vain 
attempts to pass a similar measure 
m 1825, 1827, and 1828. After the 
passing of the Reform Act his active 
policy ceased, and he seemed satisfied 
with the victory which had been 
gamed for freedom and reform. He 
continued to sit m parliament until 
his death, usually, however, voting 
with the Conservatives. He had left 
his former seat at Westminster, and 
at the time of his death represented 
North Wiltshire 

Burdett, Sir Henry Charles (1847— 
1920), author and statist; son of 
Rev. Halford Burdett, M.A., of Gil- 
morton, Leicester co.; made K.C.B., 
1897, and K.C.V.O., 1900. At one 
time superintendent of the Queen’s 
Hospital, Birmingham, and of the 
Seaman’s Hospital, Greenwich. Many 
publications on financial topics, in- 
cluding BurdeWs Q-ffioial Intelligence 
of British, American, and Foreign 
Securities (17 yols.) ; The National 
Debt; Local Ta.xation in England and 
Wales; National Debts of the World; 
Municipal, County, and Indian 
Finance; Seventeen Years ofSecuHti es ; 
various articles on railways, water 
companies, hospitals, asylums, sanita- 
tion, nursing, old age pensions, and 
other philanthropical schemes. 

Burdett-Coutts, Angela Georgina, 
Baroness (1814— 1906), daughter of Sir 
Francis Burdett, was b. April 21, 
1814. In 1837 she inherited almost 
all thegreat wealth of her grandfather. 
Sir Thomas Coutts, left by the will of 
his widow, the Duchess of St. Albans, 
once Henrietta Mellon, the actress. 
Many ofiers of marriage wore made 
her, but she resolved to remain single, 
and to devote her vast wealth to the 
cause of philanthropy. In 1881, how- 
ever, she married William Ashmoad- 
Bartlett, who assumed her name, and 
was several times elected as member 
of parliament for Westminster. In 

1871 she was created a peeress, and in 

1872 she was presented with the free- 
dom of the City of London, being the 
first woman to receive this privilege. 
She d, on Dec. 30, 1906, and was 
hurled at Westminster Abbey. Her 
philanthropic exertions were on such 
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a Tast scale that it is difficult to find j 
any dept, of life they did not touch ' 
First may he mentioned her work for ] 
the Gliurch. Besides taking in hand . 
the building and endowment of many * 
churches and church -schools, she also j 
endowed the three bishopries of Cape ’ 
Town, Adelaide, and British Columbia, j 
When the Spitalfields silk trade began j 
to fail, she estab . sewing-classes there, 
and she also organised the Shoe- i 
blacks’ Brigade. Her love for her own | 
sex caused her to do much for re- 
formatories, and to secure great im- | 
provements in the education of girls ' 
at the National schools. In 1S70 she j 
established Columbia Fish Market at 
Bethnal Green, but this eifort was 
unsuccessful . H er interest in emigra- 
tion was great, and she did much to 
ai d in this work . In 1 S 7 7 she orgamsed 
the Turkish Compassionate Fund. 
Eyen folk so far distant as the 
Austrahan aborigines were helped by 
her, and the lower animals also re- 
ceired mitigation of their sufferings, 
for she greatly assisted the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

Burdett-Coutts, William Lehman 
Ashmead-Bartlett (1851—1921), 6. 

in the U.S.A ; his parents the late 
Ellis Bartlett of Plymouth, New 
England, and Sophia, daughter of 
John Ashmead of Philadelphia. 
Married the Countess Burdett-Coutts 
(then 67 yrs. old) in 1881 and assumed 
her name. Graduated at Keble 
College, Oxford Went out to the 
Russo-Turkish War as special com- 
missioner, 1877. Keenly interested 
in philanthropical and social ques- 
tions, and opened the Columbia Fish 
and Vegetable Market. Also in- 
terested in Irish questions, and 
greatly assisted the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts m her plans for aiding the Irish 
fishermen. Was instrumental in pass- 
ing the Hamp.stead Heath Act, which 
made Parliament Hill, as well as 300 
acres, public recreation ground, ISSo. 
Went out to S. Africa as Times cor- 
respondent in 1900, when a royal 
commission of inquiry was held with 
regard to the state of the soldiers 
Amongst other contributions to 
literature, wrote a vol. on the Russo- 
Turkish War. He was Conservative 
M.P. for Westminster from 1885 till 
death, and was made privy -councillor 
in April 1921. 

Burdock, or Arctimn Lappa^ is a 
common British species of Compositoe 
which is often found gro wing by road- 
sides. It occurs also in Asia and on 
the Continent, and is the single 
species of its genus. The leaves of the 
involucre are hooked and spinous 
when the fruit is ripe, and assist in its 
dispersal. See Bur. 

Burdon-Sanderson, Sir John Scott 
(1828-1905), physiologist, at Jes- 


mond, near Xewcastle-on-Trne. W as 
the second son of Richard Burdon, 
who took the additional name ot 
Sanderson on his marriage with Eliza- 
beth, only daughter of Sir James 
Sanderson, first Baronet, M.P. B. was 
keenly interested in natural science 
from Ms boyhood upwards He went 
to the university of Edinburgh in 
1847, took his M.D, degree in 1851 ; 
came to London as practising phy- 
sician in 1853 , and appointed medical 
registrar, then lecturer, at St. Mary’s 
Hospital, London. In 1867 elected 
fellow of the Ro^^al Society and 
Croonian lecturer. In 1870 devoted 
himself to scientific research- Ap- 
pointments to London University 
and University College, London, m 
1871. Invited to Oxford ; degrees of 

M. A., D.M., were bestowed on him. 
Initiator of new English school of ex- 
perimental work in pathological and 
physiological research. Especially in- 
terested m functions of living tissues. 
Created baronet in 1899. 

Burdur, in Asia Minor, a tn. which 
is situated in Turkey Minor, and is 
65 m. distant from Adalia on the 

N. X.W. side- 

Burdwan, the name of a tn. and 
dist. of Bengal, British India. The tn. 
is on the E. Indian Railway, 67 in. 
N.W. of Calcutta. The dist., which 
lies along the Hiigli R. (area 2689 
sq. m.), has indigo and iron works, 
and a thriving silk industry. Pop. 
36,616. 

Burdy, Samuel, author eighteenth 
century ; curate first at Ardgiass, 
1783; promoted to Kilclief, ISOO. 
His Tife of Skelton (1792) is one of 
Ireland’s literary treasures. Amongst 
other poems, he wrote Ardglass, or the 
Muined Castles, 1802. 

Bure, in Norfolk, Eng. riv., 50 ni. 
long, joining the Yare at Yarmouth. 

Bureau (Fr. l)ureau, coarse cloth 
used as a covermg) denotes a * desk,’ 
or writing-table. By metonymy the 
meaning is transferred from the desk 
to the business oflace or dept, of gov., 
and further to any group of officials. 
The word B. is used particularly 
to mean a gov. dept., especially in 
France. In the U.S.A. B. means a 
subdivision of a great executive dept., 
e.g. the Bureau of Statistics, a dept, 
of the Treasury Dept. 

Bureaucracy, a term signifying 
gov. by depts., each ruled over by its 
separate chief, as opposed to gov. by 
ministers, owing a collective or asso- 
ciated responsibility to the people, 
and hence the word is often loosely 
used to mean officialism, red-tapeism. 

Burette, an apparatus used in prac- 
tical chemistry for delivering meas- 
ured quantities of a liquid. It consists 
of a gxaduated cylindrical tube fitted 
with a stop -cock. A small glass fioat 
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with a fine horizontal line engraved 
upon it may be used at the surface 
ot the liquid to indicate the extent ot 
movement of the top of the column 
with greater accuracy. 

Burford, a tn. on the Wmdrush, in 
the Woodstock div. of Oxfordshire, 
England. Historical interest attaches 
itself to Burford Priory, and also to 
the place itself, as the scene of the 
overthrow of Ethelbald of Mercia by 
Cuthred of "Wessex (752 a.x>.). B. 
was obliged to send an M.P. to Pari, 
m 1306, but petitioned to be excused 
henceforth and was so. The anct. 
corporation was dissolved in 1863. 
The seal dates from about 1250. 
The ch. of St. John the Baptist was 
originally Norman. Pop. 1505. 

Burg, a tn. of Saxony, Germany, 15 
m. N.E. of Magdeburg by rail. It has 
important manufs. of cloth and boots. 
Its prosperity is largely due to the 
Fr. and Walloon immigrants who 
came after the edict of Nantes. 
Pop. 21,270. 

Burgage Holding and Tenure. B. 
tenure denotes the particular feudal 
service or tenure of houses or tene- 
ments m ancient cities or boroughs. 
The incidents of this tenure, which 
prevailed in Normandy as well as in 
England, vary according to the par- 
ticular customs of each borough {q.v. 
and Burgess). It is generally con- 
sidered to be a species of socage 
tenure, as it was usually held either at 
a pecuniary rent or for services having 
no relation to military service. The 
present importance of the tenure is 
mainly in regard to the borough 
franchise. B. holding is one of the 
forms of feudal tenure in Scotland, 
and is that by which burghs -royal 
{see Burghs) hold of the crown the 
lands contained in their charters of 
erection. Property held on this tenure 
is at the present day practically all 
allodial. 

Burgas, the chief Southern port of 
Bulgaria, on. the Gulf of Burgas, in 
the Black Sea. It has a considerable 
transit trade, and large exports of 
agric. produce, and also of clay for 
pipes and pottery. Pop. 31,000. 

Burgdorf (Fr. Berthoud)^ a tn. in the 
canton of Bern, Switzerland, on the 
B. Emme, 14 m. N.E. of Bern. It has 
silk and cloth -making industries. It 
IS a picturesque tn., and its castle was 
the seat in which Pestalozzi set up his 
school, 1798—1804- Pop. 9470. 

Burgee, Eastern term signifying ‘ of 
a tn. or castle.* The dynasty of Cir- 
cassian Memlooks (slaves), also called 
dynasty of Burgee. 

Burgenland, a proy. of the Austrian 
republic, has an area of 1632 sq. m. 
and a pop (1923) of 285,609. It is 
composed of dists. ceded by Hungary 
after the Great War, and lies between 


Hungary and Austria on the E. and 
W., and Czecho-Slovakia and Yugo- 
slavia on the N. and S. Owing to 
its position, the ownership of this 
area was in great dispute, Czecho- 
slovakia and Yugo-Slavia desiring it 
as a connecting link between them, 
Hungary claiming it on historical, 
Austria on ethnographical, grounds. 
In 1919 it was allotted to Austria. 
The chief tn„ Sopron, was, however, 
mainly Magyar in sympathy, and 
after considerable trouble and unrest, 
that tn. was given, by plebiscite, to 
Hungary. The capital of Burgenland 
is now Eisenstadt. 

Burger is the Ger. synonym for 
freeman.* Most of the men who in- 
habited Germania at the time of 
Tacitus were freemen. Each freeman 
carried arms, had slaves, and usually 
possessed land. The freemen attended 
the assemblies of the viL, hundred, 
and tribe. Charlemagne (S 00— 807 
A.D.) excluded the common freemen 
from the national diets, and limited 
their rights by enforcing arduous 
military service, etc. Henry the 
Fowler, King of Saxony, did much to 
advance the interests of the burgher 
class (918 A.D.). 

Burger, Gottfried August (174S— 94), 
was the son of a Lutheran pastor. In 
1764 he entered the university of 
Halle as a theological student, but 
he early gave up theology for juris- 
prudence. As he here led a life of 
dissipation, his grandfather, who was 
educating him, recalled him, but 
allowed him to pass into Gottingen 
University as a law student in 1768. 
His friendship^ with men of literary 
tastes saved him from his evil habits. 
Stimulated by his readings of Shake- 
speare and Percy’s Reliques^ he pub. 
his first poems on the Musenalmanach, 
of w-hich he himself became editor in 
1778. He was later appointed ‘ aint- 
mann,’ or dist. magistrate, of Alten- 
gleichen. As a ballad writer his 
popularity spread far and wide. Such 
ballads as Lenore (1773), Der wilde 
Jdger, and JDas Lied vom braven 
Manne are almost unequalled for 
dramatic intensity, virility of style, 
and atmospheric suggestiveness. 

Burgers, Thomas Franoois (1834— 
81), president of the Transvaal, an 
inhab. of Cape Colony, and minister 
of the Dutch BoXormed Church. 
Elected president by the Boers, 1872, 
in a most critical period of the history 
of the Transvaal. Kruger systematic- 
ally opposed B.’s policy, with the 
result that the Boers refused to pay 
taxes, and entered into warfare with 
Seoocoeni, a native chief. Transvaal 
was also menaced by the Zulus. At 
this crisis England apiiointed Sir 
Theophilus Shepslono to inquire into 
matters ; B. was compelled to resign, 
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and the annexation of the Transvaal 
was iormallj" declared in 1877. 

Burgress (Low Lat. burgensis^ a 
citizen ; Fr. hourq, city) formerly 
meant simply an inhabitant of a bor. 
or a leading craftsman in a guild be- 
longing to a bor. Gradually the term 
B- came to be applied to a freeman 
of a bor. possessing a tenement in a 
bor. The early importance of Bs. lies 
in the fact of their inclusion as one 
constituent part of the Third Estate 
of the Bealm or Commons in parlia- 
ment. In 1264 Simon de IVIontfort, in 
issuing \\T?its for a parliament in Lon- 
don, summoned for the first time two 
citizens from each city and two Bs. 
from each bor. to sit yith the Imights 
of the shire, thus eliminating the 
barrier w’hich had hitherto kept them 
apart. From this union springs the 
bulk of our national liberties. The 
Bs. or representatives of bors. 
attended parliament regularly from 
the time of the Model Parliament, 
1295. The creation in IS 35 of the 
‘ municipal corporation ’ as a unit of 
self-government included that of a 
uniform qualification for the muni- 
cipal franchise. That qualification is 
known as the old B. qualification, and 
is now practically the same as, but 
not necessarily co -extensive ^vith, 
the parliamentary franchise. The 
qualification of a B. is enrolment on 
the B.-roll as a rate-paying occupier 
of a house or other building in the 
bor. or within 7 . m. of it. Women may 
be Bs., and are now also eligible for 
corporate office. Where the bor. is a 
city, the Bs. are called * citizens.* 
See also Burgh. 

Burgess, Frank Gelett (h. 1866), an 
American humorist and grotesque 
artist, 5. at Boston, Mass. He was 
for some time a draughtsman on the 
S, Pacific Hail way and instructor of 
topographical drawings at the Uni- 
versity of California, Among his best 
known works are: Are you a Bromide ? 
1906; The Rubaiyat of Omar Cayenne, 
1904 ; A Gage of Youth, 1901; Goop9 
and how to be Them, 1900 ; The Lively 
City ofO'Ligg, 1900 ; The Maxims of 
Noah, 1913. In 1895 he edited The 
Lark, a humorous paper w'hich 
expired a few years later. 

Burgess, John Bagnold (1829—97), a 
British painter, b. in London. He 
studied in the Hoyal Academy, and 
later lived for some years in Spain, 
whence he chose the greater part of 
his subjects. Made A.H.A. in 1877. 
Among his best kno^wn pictures are : 
‘ Bravo Toro,* 1865 ; ‘ Stolen by 

Gypsies,* 1868 ; ‘ Visit to the 

Nursery,* 1870 ; ‘Licensing Beggars 
in Spam,* 1877. 

Burgess, Thomas William, British 
si\dmmer, 5. at Hotherham about 
1871. Went into motor-tyre busi- 
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ness, settled in Paris. Swam from 
South Foreland to Cap Griz Nez, 
Sept. 6, 1911. A fine natural 

swimmer, using the right and left 
over-arm stroke alternately, and the 
Yorkshire kick. 

Burgess Hill, a tn. in Sussex, 
England, S m. N. of Brighton. Pop. 
5647. 

Burgh means a Scottish tn. 
possessing incorporation (correspond- 
ing to the English ‘ borough *) and a 
local (generally petty) jurisdiction. 
Scotch Bs. are of four kinds ; {a) Bs, 
of Barony : Corporations composed of 
the inhab. of defined lands withm a 
barony and municipally governed by 
magistrates, whose election is in the 
hands either of the baron of the dist. 
or the inhab. themselves, ib) Free 
Bs. : Formerly Bs. of barony, en- 
franchised by crown charter wdth 
trading rights and subject to the same 
burdens as royal Bs. Practically all 
present Bs. as well as those that 
originally gained their charters are 
free Bs. now, as a resnlt of the gradual 
suppression of commercial monopoly, 
(c) Bs. of Regality : Enfranchised Bs. 
of spiritual or temporal baronies, 
which, from the enjoyment of regal 
or exclusive criminal jurisdiction 
^vithin their own tracts of ground, 
Tvere called ^ regalities. ’ (d) Royal Bs. : 
Corporate bodies owing their exist- 
ence, constitution, and privileges to 
some royal charter, either expressly 
conferred or presumed to have been 
granted. Formerly only royal Bs. 
could send representatives to parlia- 
ment, but since 1832 there have been 
parliamentary Bs. or towns not being 
royal Bs. but sending representatives 
to Parliament, e.g. Fallcirk, Leith, 
Hamilton. The General Police Act 
for Scotland extends the meaning of 
B, and defi.nes it to mean all Bs. and 
populous places whose boundaries 
have been fixed, Tbe Act further pro- 
vides that the sherifE may, on the 
representation of seven or more house- 
holders, fix the boundaries, and 
thereby constitute a B. for purposes 
%f local gov. Tbe jurisdiction of B- 
magistrates is practically restricted to 
police offences, payment of B. dues, 
and summary ejections. 

Burgh, Hubert de {d. 1243), most 
famous of an English noble family of 
the IMiddle Ages. Served Richard 
Ccmir-de-Lion, then John, siding with 
him against the barons but urging the 
signing of the Magna Carta. Justiciar 
of England. During Fr. war checked 
Louis at Dover Castle, and defeated 
Fr. fieet. 1217. About 1221, with 
Langton, Hubert became regent for 
Henry III. After rising to great 
power, fell into disfavour (1232), and 
lost his influence at court. Shake- 
speare’s account (King John) is un- 
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autiiciitic. Consult Stn.t)t)s’ Oonsfifit- 
tiQYialUistoryof Enqland^ vol.iL, lS9b. 

Burghersdorp, a tn. of Cape Colony, 
near hanks of Stormberg Sprmt, on 
railway to Aliwal North, about 39 m. 
from it. Iinportant trade in wool, 
Was in Boer hands early in S. African 
War. White pop. orer ISSO. 

Burghley, William Cecil, see Btna- 

1,'EIGH. _ 

Burgin, George Brown, author, o, 
1S56, son of Joseph Burgin, barrister, 
secretary of Author’s Club, 190o-“b ; 
joint hon. sec, of New Vagabond C^o ; 
writer of many books, among;st which 
may he mentioned: The J^ldge of the 
Four Corners, 1896; The Bread of 
Tears, 1899 ; The DevWs 190o ; 

The Belle of Santiago, 1911 ; 
miver, 1912 ; A Gentle JDesjjqt, 1919. 

Burgkmair, Hans (1473'-lo31), Ger. 
painter and wood-engraver, w^as^ a 
friend of Albert Durer, and father-in- 
law to Holbein the elder. His reno\vn 
rests on his woodcuts — nearly 700 in 
ail — ^^yhich are truly remarkable tor 
their faithful presentation of con- 
temporary life, and for their dramatic 
strength. Especially note^worthy are 
bis engrayings for ‘ The Triumph of 
^Maximilian, ^ and a Ger. translation of 
Petrarch’s ‘Fortune,’ His wood en- 
arayings are wrought with fire ana the 
vigour of a robust, straggling and re- 
forming age. A portrait of himselt and 
wife may he seen in Vienna, whilst 
the galleries of Munich. Berlin, and 
Augsburg, his native place, possess 
examples of his work in fresco paint- 
ing. Consult J. van Hefner’s edn. of 
B.’s Turnierhuch, 1854-56. 

Burglary (through Old Fr. from Bat. 
burgi Zairocinium, known in old Eng. 
law as hamsoena), in Eng. common 
law, is defined as the breaking and 
entering a dwelling-house hy night, 
with intent to commit a felony. The 
laws on the subject are regulated by 
an Act of 1861. Various definitions 
are repuired to make the matter clear. 
Breaking may be either by forci^ 
open a closed window, door, etc., by 
some necessary aperture such^ as a 
chimney, or hy collusion with m 
servant or inmate of the house. It 
may be before the felony, to secure 
entrance, or after it, to secure escape. 
For entry it is sufficient that the hand 
or arm should be inserted. A dwelling- 
house is any permanent building m 
which the owner or some tenant 
Bleeps. Any building or outhouse 
forms part of the dwelling-house only 
if it be connected with the same 
either directly or hy an enclosed 
passage. HigJit is defined as the 
period between 9 p.ni. and 6 a.m. 
The pumshment tor B. is penal servi- 
tude for life, or any period iiot less 
than three years’ penal servitude, or 
two years’ imprisonment. If the 
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offence be committed by day, or in 
some place other than a d\velimg- 
house, it IS not B., hut housebreaking. 
In Scotland, all cases fall under the 
law of housebreaking, and the name 
‘ B.’ is not used. In the U.fe.A., on 
the contrary, B. is made to cover many 
cases of housebreaking, and is never 
punished by penal servitude for life. 

Biirglen, a picturesquely situated 
vil. in the canton of Hn, Switzerland, 
the traditional home of \Villiam Tell, 
who is said to have been 6. here and 
to have met ins death at a spot 
indicated by a stone cross, wmiie 
rescuing a child. ^c>p. 1900. 

Burgomaster, title of chief maqis- 
trate of a city. It corresponds to the 
Eng, ‘ mayor ’ and Scotch ‘ provost.’ 

Burgon, John "William (1813—88), 
Eng. divine. His bp, was Smjmna, 
and his father was a Turkish mer- 
chant. His mother was a Gk. He 
was educated at Worcester College, 
Oxford, which he entered in 1841, and 
where he gained an Oriel fellowship. 
His brother-in-law, John Henry Hose, 
had a decided influence upon him. 
He was made vicar of St. Mar^^’s, due 
not a little to some attention he had 
drawn hy an attack upon Essays and 
Beviews. A proposal to institute a 
fresh lectionary for the Anglican 
Church aroused his strenuous opposi- 
tion, which %vas expressed m the 
Quarterly JReview. In 1876 he was 
appomted Dean of Chichester. Under 
the title of Twelve Good JMen he pub. 
his biographical essays on H. H.Mansel 
(a.i’.) and others. Ho d. on August 4. 

Burgos, a prov. of Spain 5480 sq, m , 
a tableland crossed by ranges of high 
mountains, with a severe climate and 
a barren soil, watered by the Ebro 
and the Douro. The 350,000 inhab, 
live in small villages and are mostly 
occupied in growing com and raising 
cattle. Some make paper hats, 
gloves, linen and crockery, B., the 
city ot the legendary hero of Spain, 
the Old, is the cap. of the prov. with 
a pop. of 31,500. It was first formed 
into a tn. by Alfonso III. (866-910), 
who surrounded several hamlets with 
a wall to defend them against the 
Moors. The Cid, who was h. near 
here, is said to have been brought 
hither for interment seated upright 
on his famous steed- His bones are 
now in the town -hall, including some 
which were carried off to France by 
Napoleon’s soldiers and rediscovered 
m Germany. The cathedral is the 
most glorious Gothic monument in 
fSpain, and there arc other beautiful 
old churches and palaces of the 
modiseval nobility. In one of the 
latter Columbus presented his 
sovereigns with samples of the 
products of the New World. The 
museum contains some very noble 
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sepulchral monuments, as does also 
the Comrent of las Hualgas founded by 
Aiionso Till., son-in-law of Henry 
II. of England. The abbess could 
hang otTenders on her o^’V'n gallows, 
and even now the high-born nuns 
frown on intruders. Three in. from 
B. IS the Cartuza de Miradores, a 
monastery in which are more superb 
monuments . The citadel , now a heap 
of rmns, successfully resisted the 
Duke of Wellington in IS 12. 

Burgoyne, John (1722-92), Eng. 
general. He entered the army at an 
early age, and was also at an early 
age compelled to sell out in order to 
pay his debts. His youth was further 
distinguished by his runaway mar- 
riage with the daughter of the Earl of 
Derby. He spent the years following 
the selling of his commission abroad, 
but was, by the influence of his 
father-in -law', restored to his rank in 
the army in 1758. He became the 
first commander of light infantry in 
the British army in 1759. He became 
an M.P. m 1761, and was made a 
bi’igadier-general in the following 
year. At the close of the Seven Tears' 
W'ar he devoted his time to politics 
and the drama, his first play being 
produced in 1775. In that year, on 
rtie outbreak of hostilities with the 
American colomsts, he was appointed 
to the command of a division, and 
made a fatal attempt to attack the 
colomsts from Canada. He was sur- 
rounded at Saratoga hy General 
Gates and the American army, and 
forced to surrender with 3500 men. 
Indignation in England was great, 
but when B. returned he demanded 
but did not get a trial. He was de- 
prived of all his appomtments, but 
was restored to them m 1782. He 
retired, however, practically into 
private life, and occupied his time 
with dramatic work. His most popu- 
lar work. The Heiress, appeared m 
1786. In 1808 his poetical and 
dramatic works were published. 
■\V. L. Stone, Campaign of Lieut. -Oen. 
J. Biugoyne (Albany, New Jersey), 
1877 ; Gentleman Johnny Buigoyne 
(Indianapolis), 1927, by F. J. Hudle- 
ston, late Dibrarian British War Ofiflce- 

Burgoyne, Sir John Fox, Bart. 
(1782-1871), Eng. field-marshal. He 
was a natural son of John B., an 
Eng. general and dramatist, and 
Susan Caulfield, an opera singer. His 
education was obtained at Eton and 
Woolwich. He obtained Ms com- 
mission in 1798, and two years later 
served in the Mediterranean. In 1809 
he was raised to a captain under 
Wellesley at the Douro, and his 
genius, exhibited in the skill of his 
achievements at the sieges of Bada- 
joz and Ciudad Hodrigo, won him the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel. He served 


publicly during the peace that en- 
sued after Waterloo as chairman of 
the Irish Board of Public Works. 
Dater he served with distinction at 
the Crimea, and was created in 1856 
baronet and general- He became 
field-marshal three years later, and 
d, on Oct. 7. 

Burgstadt, tn. in Saxony, Germany, 
35 m. t>.E. of Leipzig. Manufs. stock- 
ings, linen, gloves ; cotton printmg 
and wool w’eavmg are also carried on. 
Pop. 8830. 

Burgs teinfurt, a tn. in prov. of 
Westphalia, Prussia, 17 V m. N.W. of 
Munster, on the Aa. Pop. G140. 

Burguillosj a tn. in the prov. of 
Badajoz, Spain. Pop. over 6000. 

Burgundii, The, were a tribe of 
N. Germany, who early estab. 
themselves about the source of the 
Mem. Although they took part m the 
gi'eat barbaric invasion of Home m 
406, they were often loyal allies of the 
Roms, against the Huns and Franks. 
In 475 they occupied the Rhone 
vallev. They had adopted Chris- 
tianity before Clothair, the Frankish 
king, finally put an end to their 
kingdom in 534. 

Burgundy, formerly an independent 
monarchy, at present a prov. of 
France. Its earliest inhab. were a 
Ger. tribe who had extended their 
settlement from the banks of the 
Oder and Vistula to the Rhine and 
Keckar. A defeat by the Huns, 
followed by the chaos resulting fiom 
the decay of the Rom. empire, saw 
them holding sway over the whole 
of the Rhone valley. They accepted 
Christianity later, and in 534 were 
conquered by the Franks. In 832 
B. regamed its mdependence and 
gradually attamed great power ; but 
a later absorption of the prov. by the 
Gers. saw its gradual decomposi- 
tion into a number of small states, 
all of which were finally taken over 
by France. It now comprises the 
depts. of Ain, Cdte-d*Or, Sadne-et- 
Loire, and Tonne, and is world- 
famous for its wmes. Its prin. tns. 
are Dijon, Macon, Autun, Chalon-sur- 
Sa6ne, and Bourg. 

Burgxmdy Pitch, a yellowish -white 
resin prepared from common frankin- 
cense, the exudation of the Norway 
spruce-hr (Abies excelsa), by melting 
it in hot water and separating it from 
the greater part of the oil wMch it 
contains. B. P. is hard and brittle, 
and can be distinguished fi'om its 
many imitations by its pleasant smell 
and lack of bitterness. It is used in 
medicine for plasters, and acts as a 
mild irritant. 

Burgundy Wines, the fine and 
world-famous wines produced from 
the vines cultivated on the sun- 
bathed slopes of the low hills of C5te- 
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d*Or, the department which, together 
with Yonne and Sadne-et-Loire, cor- 
responds to the old dist. of Bur- 
gundy. Beaume is the centre of the 
dist. and of the trade. The most 
celebrated red wines are Bomande, 
Ohambertin, Richebom'g, and Clos 
Vougeot, while the finest white Bur- 
gundies are those of Mont Rachat and 
Chablis. The celebrated Hospice de 
Beaume derives its revenues from 
some of these vineyards. 

Burhanpur, a tn. in the Central 
Provs. of India on the Tapti with 
35,920 inhabs., of whom 30 per 
cent, are Mohammedans. It w'as 
for centuries the capital of indepen- 
dent Mohammedan princes. 

Burial Acts. Burial is the ordinary 
mode of disposing of the body of a 
deceased person, but the Bug. law 
contams no prohibition of other 
methods, so that cremation was 
lawful even before the Cremation 
Act, 1902, was passed to regulate it. 
Nor does the law require burial in 
any particular place ; nor, if else- 
where than in consecrated ground, is 
any particular ceremony prescribed; 
and burial in private ground is allow- 
able provided such burial does not 
amoimt to a nuisance or infringe any 
statutory prohibition against burial 
in any particular locality. But all 
burials must be efiectod in a decent 
and orderly manner whether with or 
withou la religious service ; and dis- 
regard of this provision of the Burial 
Haws Amendment Act, 1880, is a 
misdemeanour- TJnderthe Actof 1880, 
wilful obstruction of a burial or burial 
service, or the delivery of an address 
which is not part of the religious 
service permitted by the Act or by 
any lawful authority, is a mis- 
demeanour. No one can by will or 
in any other way legally dispose of 
his body after death, and any such 
testamentary disposition may be 
ignored by his personal representa- 
tives ; but he may effectively give 
directions regarding the anatomical 
examination of his body. In most 
parishes there is a burial-ground 
recogmsed as the parish churchyard, 
and this place constitutes the 
ordinary place of burial unless closed 
for burials by Order m Council, 
contravention of such Order involving, 
under the Burial Act of 1855, a 
penalty up to £10. There is no 
certainty as to what conditions 
constitute a parish churchyard, but 
consecration, whether actual or 
presumed, seems to be essential, and 
length of time during which user as 
a parish churchyard has prevailed 
IS really the only conclusive evidence 
of a presumption apart from actual 
consecration. Every parishioner and 
inhabitant of a parish and every 


person dying in the parish has the 
right to be buried in the parish church- 
yard or burial-ground, a right en- 
forceable at common law as well as 
by the Ecclesiastical Court. The 
churchwardens and incumbent can, 
however, permit non-parishioners to- 
be buried in their parish churchyards, 
subject to a possible im unction by 
the Chancery Division if such inter- 
ment amounts to actual inconvenience 
to the parishioners. The right of 
burial does not carry with it a right 
to have a monument erected nor a 
vault. Generally burial in an iron 
coffin will be regarded by the Ecclesi- 
astical Court as proper. Parishioners 
have no right to burial within the 
church. Burial in a church depends 
ontheissue of a faculty in that behalf. 
Erecting a monument to the dead in 
a churchyard or church otherwise 
than under the authority of a faculty 
therefor is an offence cognisable by 
the Ecclesiastical Court. Also, in 
the absence of a faculty, there is 
no exclusive right to the use of a 
particular part of the chimohyard 
for burial purposes. By the ecclesi- 
astical canons it is the dnty of every 
minister of the Church of England 
to perform the burial service over 
the body of any person not excluded 
from Christian burial, and otherwise 
entitled to burial in a churchyard ; 
and refusal or failure to do so may 
entail suspension from his ministry 
and possibly an action for damages. 
Suicides, where a verdict of felo de se 
has been found, must be interred in 
the ordinary manner as if no such 
verdict had been returned, but the 
rites of Christian burial are not to 
he performed on interment, so that 
such burial may be without any 
religious service or with such ordinary 
Christian service other than that of 
the Church as the person having 
charge of the burial thinks fit. The 
common law allows no lee in respect 
of burial, but such fees may be due 
by immemorial custom or by statute. 
Fees alleged to bo due by custom are 
commonly paid, and generally, to the 
incumbent. Additional fees are paid 
for the erection of monuments or 
vaults, though the law on the point 
is obscure. The Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners have power to fix tables 
of burial fees, and such tables must 
be registered in the diocesan registry. 
The Church Building Acts, 1818 to 
1884, contain elaborate provisions 
for the acquisition of land for church- 
yards, but in practice are superseded 
by later and more effective legisla- 
tion, the compulsory element in the 
former being defective. Bunal- 
groimds arc provided and maintained 
by burial boards and other authori- 
ties under the Burial Acts, 1852 to 
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1906. The power of adopting these 
Acts for a poor law parish m an urban 
district rests with the -restry, subject 
to the consent of the urban authority, 
and the vestry can elect and control 
the burial board. Consent of urban 
authorities is indispensable to the 
adoption of the Burial Acts, and in 
some cases the sanction of the 
IMinistry of Health (replacing herein 
the old Local Government Board) is 
necessary. The burial board’s duty 
is to provide a burial ground with all 
convenient speed, and they may, 
subject to the approval of a Secretary 
of State, provide more than one 
ground ; they may also in some 
cases contract with cemetery owners, 
and the board has all necessary legal 
powers to acquire the requisite land. 
A burial authority for any burial- 
ground may apply to the bishop to 
consecrate any part of the ground 
approved in that behalf by the 
Secretarv of State, and if they do 
not apply wdthin a reasonable time 
after request, the Secretary of State, 
if satisfied that a sufficient number 
of persons of the neighbourhood wish 
the ground to he consecrated, himself 
make the necessary application to 
the bishop. Urban authorities, that 
is borough councils and non-muni- 
cipal urban district councils, may 
exercise the functions of a burial 
board. In a rural parish the parish 
meeting have exclusively the power 
to adopt the Burial Acts for the whole 
of the parish subject, if the parish 
is divided for ecclesiastical purposes, 
to the consent of the Ministry of 
Health. In London, outside the 
City, the Burial Acts were declared 
by the London (Adoptive Acts) 
Scheme, 1900, to he in force in 
certain metropolitan boroughs, while 
in the remaining boroughs the Acts 
may be brought into force by Order 
in Council. The burial authorities 
for London are the metropolitan 
borough councils, and in most cases 
they are not subject to the control of 
any vestry or similar body. The 
Corporation of the City of London 
have the functions of a burial hoard 
for the city. Under the Public 
Health (Interments) Act, 1879, any 
urban or rural district council may 
provide a cemetery and must if so 
required by the Ministry of Health. 
There are also statutory provisions 
for regularising the provision and 
maintenance of private cemeteries. 
These are usually owned by com- 
panies, who must provide for due 
registration of burials in. the 
cemeteries owned by them. The 
overseers of the poor have the duty 
of burying persons found drowned 
and neglect to do so entails a penalty 
of ^5 on the overseer who so neglects 


his statutory duty. Removal and 
burial of bodies of persons who have 
died of infectious diseases may he 
directed by a justice at the cost of the 
sanitary authority with or without 
previous removal to a mortuary 
according to the degree of infectious- 
ness. Disinterment of a dead body 
for any purpose ufithout lawful 
authority is a common law mis- 
demeanour ; and it is an offence 
against ecclesiastical law to remove 
the remains of the dead from con- 
secrated ground without a faculty in 
that behalf. There are also statutory 
provisions for keeping a register of 
all burials. The powers of a burial 
authority to provide and maintain 
burial grounds or cemeteries extend 
to and include the provision and 
maintenance of crematoria. (See 
also Cre:matiox ) 

Burial Customs. From the earliest 
times definite customs and manners 
have crystallised around the act of 
human sepulture, and m numerous 
instances these bear a striking 
similarity to one another, although 
widely separated by cneumstances 
of time and geography. It is well 
known, for example, that many 
primitive peoples, both prehistoric 
and modern, bury their dead in the 
fcetal posture — that is, 'with knees 
drawn up to the chin, and placed 
upright m the grave dug to receive 
the body. Primitive man regards the 
earth as his mother, and deems it only 
fitting that his remains should he 
returned to her in the position in 
which he was origmally supposed to 
have occupied in her womb. Early 
burial customs in many countries bear 
traces of fire, and show that crema- 
tion after inhumation was resorted to. 
Later a rude effort at preservation 
of the corpse was attempted, as in 
prehistoric Egypt, where bitumen was 
smeared over the remains — the first 
attempt at mummification. In the 
evolution of burial customs we can 
distinctly trace the various steps as 
follow : Eating of dead kindred, in 
order to partake of their virtues, 
potmded hones or ashes eaten by 
kinsmen, water in which body was 
placed drunk by kinsmen, fmtal 
burial, attempts at cremation, rude 
embalmment, urn burial, aerial burial, 
inhumation in eists or stone coflfins, 
modern sepulture. It is not advanced 
that these methods came into use 
one after another in any one sphere, 
but that this is an ideal course of their 
evolution culled from the mortuary 
customs of many lands and ages. 

JEurope . — Palseolithic burials are 
seldom encountered in Europe, and 
consisted ehiefiy in placing the re- 
mains in caves or similar retreats. 
It is very unlikely that any fixed 
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custom attached to the disposal of 
remains until at leUvSt later Palaeo- 
lithic times. In Neolithic times foetal 
inhumation was probably customary, 
but m some centres cremation and 
burial m stone cists and urns pre- 
vailed. In later Neolithic times bnrial 
in barrows or mounds obtamed. The 
shape of these varied with race, the 
lon^-slmlled aborigines who preceded 
the Celts in Europe placing their 
dead m long barrows, whilst the 
round-skulled Celts buried theirs in I 


of the early Christian period were 
usually made in catacombs, such as 
those at Rome, where the bodies were 
placed in niches in the walls, and their 
resting-places decorated with paint- 
ings and sculptui’e. Outside of the 
Rom. sphere of influence burial in 
Europe retained its primitive charac- 
ter, the offering of objects to the 
manes of the deceased being almost 
universal. With the introduction of 
Christianity, however, sepulture in 
consecrated ground began to be re- 
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round barrows. Many of these bar- 
rows are honeycombed with graves, 
and yield rich results to the archaeo- 
logist, who usually discovers therein 
tools and weapons of the Bronze 
period. It was customary for the 
early races of Europe, and indeed for 
primitive races all over the globe, to 
inter with their dead such articles as 
they considered would be necessary 
for their comfort in the world of 
shadows, and it is fortunate for 
modern archsoology that primitive 

g raves have yielded these in abun- 
ance. Graves of the Bronze Age all 
over Europe bear a great resemblance 
to one another. In Greece and Rome 
cremation was resorted to. Burials 


garded as essential for the good 
health of the soul, and this obtained 
throughout the Middle Ages, and to 
some extent is still looked upon as 
desirable. There is very little doubt 
that universally the practice of sepul- 
ture was regarded as perhaps t-he 
fittest way of preventing the spirit 
of the dead from tormenting or annoy- 
ing the living, and the massive ceno- 
taph and the stake driven through 
the breast of the criminal arc equally 
eloquent of this desire, l^ropitiation 
of the manes of the deceased is seen 
m Eui'ope m the custom which until 
recently obtained in Northumber- 
land of sacriflcing domestic animals 
prior to the burial of the dead, and 
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even a trace of human sacrifice may 
be preserved in the custom at High- 
land funerals of the friends of the 
dead person fighting until blood was 
dra%^Ti — an example of the substitu- 
tion oi: the part for the whole. Even 
the practice of the eating of dead 
kindred is typified all over Britain by 
the revoitmg custom of ‘ sin-eatmg/ 
in which a paid person devours a 
piece of bread and cheese or a cake 
and drinks a mug of ale over the 
coffined body of the dead. Until the 
beginnmg of last century the burial 
of a gipsy chief was often accom- 
pamed by the sacrifice of his horse, 
either as a propitiation to his spirit, 
or because it was regarded as essential 
to his comfort in the next world. 

Asia , — Burial in early Palestine 
appears to have been effected m 
caves and similar places, where the 
corpse would not be readily got at 
by beasts of prey. In Mohammedan 
countries inhumation in cemeteries is 
common, and the turban cut in stone, 
the symbol of the Moslem faith, is 
usually found upon the graves. Burial 
is carried out in much the same 
manner as in European countries, 
except that it is accompamed by the 
ritual of the Mohammedan faith, 
which consists for the most part of 
following the dead to the graveside 
and there bewailing his demise and 
reciting his good qualities. In India 
the Parsee caste expose the dead on 
the summits of towers, where they 
are devoured by birds of prey. The 
splendid tombs of Hindustan are 
eloquent witnesses of the manner of 
disposing of the dead which obtains 
among those of the Brahman faith. 
In China, where ancestor- worship is 
the national rehgion, a paper house 
is constructed for the soul of the 
departed about 10 ft. high by 
12 ft. deep. This contains various 
apartments, and a paper image 
of the dead is placed inside it, 
With paper models of food and all 
necessaries. The deceased is after- 
wards worshipped by his children. 
In China mourning materials are 
white. Throughout Asia customs of 
sepulture differ but in minor details, 
and in Japan, Burmah, Korea, and 
the Mongolian peninsulas consist of 
burial according to the rites of cere- 
monial Buddhism. 

America , — In America many of 
the customs alluded to as prevalent 
in prehistoric times obtain. Thus in- 
terment in mounds and stone cists or 
caves is frequent, hut tribal custom 
often dictates methods of sepulture 
which are strictly adhered to. Thus 
the Mohawks formerly made a large 
round hole in which the body was 
placed in a squatting posture, after 
which it was covered with timber and 


earth. Some Carolina tribes placed 
the corpse on a cane hurdle and de- 
posited it in an outhouse for a day. 
It was then wrapped, m caue matting 
or rushes and deposited in a grave, 
logs oi* stone slabs being placed over 
it so that the earth might not fall on 
the body. The Creeks and Semmoles 
of Florida generally buried their dead 
m a circular pit about 4 ft, deep, 
the corpse with a blanket or cloth 
wrapped about it being placed m a 
sitting posture, the legs bent under 
and tied together. It seems to have 
been prevalent in the N.W., as veil 
as m the E. and S.E., to remove the 
flesh by previous burial or otherwise, 
and then to tie the bones together in 
bundles and bury them in communal 
pits. The body was usually placed in 
a horizontal position on its back. 
Wooden vaults are also sometimes 
found, as are dome-shaped stone 
vaults. Sometimes clay was spread 
over the corpse and fire applied before 
buna]. Sometimes even mummifi- 
cation was practised. Aerial sepulture 
m trees and upon raised platforms, 
burial in lodges, in canoes and urns, 
are other American modes of disposing 
of the dead. InS. America very similar 
methods are in vogue, the habit of 
scraping the bones and hanging them 
up m baskets in trees or at the doors of 
lodges being very common. Mummi- 
fication was practised in ancient Peru. 

Africa . — The fimerary customs of 
Fgypt are too well knovTi to require 
lengthy description. There were three 
modes of mummification, imdertaken 
by a special caste who were abhorrent 
to the rest of the population, namely, 
entire embalmment, which cost about 
t*700 ; partial embalmment ; and a 
mere smearing over of the corpse with 
bitumen. The mummy was placed in 
a rock-cut tomb, surrounded with 
paintings representing objects sup- 
posed to be useful to it, and ushohtiu 
figurines which represented servants 
to attend to its requirements in 
Amenti or Hades. The modern tribes 
of the Soudan practise burial after the 
Mohammedan fashion, w’hilst those of 
Central Africa, if cannibals, often 
devour the corpse or a portion of it, 
and if non-cannibal bury it, often 
with many strange ceremonies. Some 
tribes, however, merely take the body 
into the bush or forest and leave it to 
be devoured by wild animals. 

In Polynesia until recently it was 
customary to devour a dead relative 
in order that his virtues might enter 
the bodies of his descendants. Among 
the Esquimaux burial by canoe is 
often practised ; and in Australia the 
nomad tribes either leave the body to 
rot, or bury it in the ordmary manner. 

Burian, Karel {b. 1S70). Czecho- 
slovak tenor singer, h. at Housinov. 
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Studied at Wallersteiu, Prague. 
D6but at oSTational Theatre, Brno 
(Briinn), 1891. Alter long engage- 
ment in Dresden, he sang m most of 
the chief musical centres of the world, 
chiefly Wagnerian rSles. Sang ‘ Par- 
sifal " at Bayreuth - 

Burian, Stephen, Baron of Rajecz 
<6. 1851), Austro-Hungarian states- 
man. By birth a Magyar, related 
by marriage to Baron Fejervary, 
organiser ot the Hungarian Honved. 
After some years in the consular 
and diplomatic service, where he 
gained a first-hand acqtuaintanoe 
with Balkan, Slav and Russian 
polities, he was appointed Fmance 
Minister, holding office from 1903 to 
1912, when he became Hungarian 
Minister a latere. As chief admini- 
strator of Bosnia-Herzegovina, a post 
then imder the control of the Joint 
ministry of Finance, he acquired 
full knowledge of the Yugo-Slav 
question; and it is to be admitted 
that his administration was markedly 
more conciliatory than that of his 
predecessors, especially M. de Kallay. 
In 1915 he became Foreign Minister 
in succession to Coxmt Berchtold, 
being later in the year himself suc- 
ceeded by Count Czerm'n. He then 
became Jomt Minister ot Finance, 
this being his second term in that 
office. His appointment as foreign 
minister in 1915 was generally taken 
to mean the ascendancy of Magyar 
influence and its definitive S 3 TEnpathy 
with Prussian militarism. Hence, 
when m Dec. 1916, following the 
death of the Emperor Franz Josef, he 
was superseded by Count Czerrun, 
the change was taken on all hands 
to herald a policy in the direction of 
peace. But there is no doubt he was 
always in close touch with Count 
Tisza, so much so that he was never 
regarded otherwise than as the 
instrument of the latter. In April 
1918, Count Czernm having resigned, 
Baron B. for the second time during 
the War was recalled to the Ballplatz 
ostensibly on the ground that he pos- 
sessed the Emperor’s confidence and 
was thoroughly acquamted with all 
the events connected with the 
negotiations appertaining to inter- 
national agreements. It would be 
truer to say that Count Ozernin’s 
position having been made impossible 
by the extravagant demands of the 
Emperor of Germany, it was realised 
Austria was not sufficiently annexa- 
tionist m ideas to suit Ger. policy. 
The Brest -Litovsk and Bukarest 
Treaties with defeated Russia and 
Ronmania respectively had just been 
concluded and the appointment of B. 
was a mere concession to the Hun- 
garians to give the appearance of 
democratic sympathies. Had there 


been any real intention to heal the 
feelings of the Slavs smarting under 
the Prussian affront, there is but little 
doubt that Count Andrassy would 
have been appointed. After the 
break up of the Dual Monarchy in 
1918, Count Burian’s career ended. 

Buriats, a race of JMongolians in- 
habiting the neighbourhood ot Lake 
Baikal. They resemble the Chinese 
in their small slanting eyes and their 
pigtails. Their religion is Buddhism, 
though there are Shamanists and 
Christians among them. Contact 
with the Russians took place first 
in the sixteenth century, from which 
people they learned farming and 
irrigation, and in which occupations 
they excel the Russians themselves. 
Their country has been formed by the 
Soviet Gov. into the Buriat Mongolian 
S. S. Rep. with an area of 419,0*00 sq. 
m. and a pop. of 484,363. Its cap. 
is Verkneudinsk. Pop. 29,271. 

Buridan, Jean (c. 1297— c. 1358), Fr. 
philosopher. A native of Artois, 
he was educated by William of 
Occam at Paris. Later he became 
professor of philosoiDhy in the uni- 
versity of that tn. He became its 
rector in 1327. Under an ordinance 
of Lonis YI. the reading of his works 
was prohibited. His philosophy is 
based upon the doctrines of his 
teacher Occam. His ideas in con- 
nection with free will, contained in 
his comments on Aristotle’s J£t7iics, 
bear a resemblance to Locke’s. 

Burigny, Jean L’Evesque de (1692— 
1785), man of letters, is remai'kable 
tor his extraordinary versatility and 
the volume of his publications, as well 
as for his erudition. Among his works 
are biographies of Grotius and 
Erasmus, 1750 and 1757 ; a treatise on 
papal authority , 1720 ; and a stoire 
des HivoluUons de VEmpire de 
Constantinople f 1749- 

Buriti Palm, or MaurlHa vinifera^ is 
a handsome species of Palinacete 
found in S. America, especially in 
Brazil. It is one of the loftiest of 
palms, growing to a height of 100 to 
120 ft., and it yields many useful pro- 
ducts. Among these are a pulp from 
the fruits which is converted into a 
sweetmeat, a juice which makes a 
delicious beverage, and leaf -fibre used 
for making mats. 

Burkburnett, a city in Wichita co., 
Texas, U.S.A. Centre of a iaige oil- 
field. Pop. 5300. 

Burke, Edmund (1729—97), Eng. 
statesman. Very little is known of 
the early life of B., in fact the exact 
date of his birth is hidden in some 
obscurity, although it is most pro- 
bable that ho was b. on Jan. 12, 1729. 
His birthplace was Dublin, where his 
father was at this time practising as 
an attorney. His father was a Pro- 
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testant, a faith in which Edmund 
himself was broug'ht up : but his 
mother belonged to the Rom. 
Catholic faith, and this, together 
with the fact that his earliest school- 
master belonged to the Society ot 
Friends, gave him the foundations of 
the toleration which he later applied 
to religious questions. In 1743 he 
entered Trinity College, Dublin, 
where he studied hard but in a de- 
sultory fashion, making himself, how- 
ever, well acquainted wath the Latin 
authors. He took his degree in 1748, 
and two years later came up to Lon- 
don to study law. His health at this 
time was weak, and he spent a great 
deal of his time travelling, and of 
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this period of his life we know little, 
since there are no letters of his to be 
found which deal with it. In fact we 
find him later writing ‘ to atone ’ for 
his neglect of his chief correspondent, 
Richard Shackleton, the son of his 
old schoolmaster. In 1756 he seems 
to have been living near Temple Bar, 
and to have made the acquaintance 
of several well-known men, such, tor 
example, as Garrick. During this 
period of his life his love for law had 
not been increased, and he showed 
an increasing disinclination to adopt 
law as his profession and an increas- 
ing one to become a man of letters. 
In 1775 his attitude towards law and 
his desultory career so displeased his 
father that he stopped his allowance. 
B. therefore set himself to work to 
gain a living for himself, and in 1756 
appeared A Vindication of Natural 
Society, in which he imitated the style 


of Bolmgbroke, the book, which pur- 
ported to be a posthumous work, being 
intended as a reply and satire. As a 
satire it failed, but the style of the book 
attracted immediate attention to the 
author, and in the same year his fame 
was raised to quite a high standard by 
the publication otth.eBMlosopMcal In- 
quiry into the Oriqin of our Ideas on 
the Sublime and the Beautiful. This 
book attracted so much attention 
that it wus translated by Lessing 
into German. Towards the end of 
1756 B. married, his wife being the 
daughter of his medical man. Dr, 
Nugent. They had two sons, Richard, 
born in 175S, and Christopher, who 
died in his infancy. By 1756 we may 
definitely say that B.’s political ideas 
are fixed, and undergo from this time 
forward no great change. His mind 
w^as also turning from abstract specu- 
lation to the solution of the political 
and economic problems of the time. 
His interest in law wus showm in his 
writings on Enghsh history, whilst his 
later interest in America w^as hinted 
at by the publication of An Account 
of the European Settlements in 
America. Regarding the latter book 
B. himself denied that he wrote it, 
he admitted only that he had revised 
it. His Abridgment of the History of 
England was partially printed dui'ing 
this year (1757), but was not pub. 
until after his death. In 175S, w’hen 
the events of the Seven Years’ 
War were just beginning to favour 
England, B. put forward the idea of 
the Annual Begister, a publication 
w^hich w’as to give a review of the chief 
events and movements of the year. 
The first volume of this work appeared 
in 1759, and B.’s connection wi,th the 
publication continued actually until 
1788, and probably even after that 
date he had much to do wi.th its 
publication. He gradually came to be 
well known in society, and in 1759 
he became secretary to ‘Single -speech 
Hamilton,’ whose affairs occupied the 
whole of his time and prevented him 
doing any literary work save his w’ork 
with the Annual Register. He accom- 
panied bis patron to Ireland w’hen he 
was made secretary to the Earl of 
Halifax, and on their return to Eng- 
land (17 63) B. was awarded a pension 
of ^300 per annum. He remained 
with Hamilton until 1764, w^hen his 
patron lost office, and he retxirned to 
live with his father-in-law. During 
the whole of this time he had kept 
np his friendship with J ohnson, Rey- 
nolds, and Garrick, and his reputation 
as a talker and thinker ranked very 
high indeed. Dr. J ohnson’s opinion of 
his powers of conversation was of the 
very highest, and this was no small 
compliment from the great, doctor. 
He threw up his pension m 1764 
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owing* to Hamilton’s demands lor the 
whoie of his time and service. But 
his financial position at this time 
was not so bad as it had been, and 
from various of his acts about this 
time we are able to see that he had 
some coniiiiand of money. In 1765 he 
was appointed private secretary to 
the Marqms of Rockingham, who had 
just been made prime minister. His 
apjiomtment was the signal tor the be- 
ginning of those slanders that never 
really ceased. He was a Papist and a 
J esuit according to the tales which at 
this time reached the ears of his new 
patron. But his manner under accusa- 
tion speedily won the heart of Lord 
Rockingham, and he can be said to 
have become from this time not only 
his secretary but also a personal 
friend. In 1765 he was returned for 
Wendover, and in the January of the 
follouung year, 1766, he took his seat 
and began his career as an active 
politician. He spoke on the American 
question and against his party when 
he made his maiden speech about a 
fortnight after his entrance into active 
political life. He speedily gained for 
himself a reputation as a pari, speaker, 
and although his voice was harsh and 
his action awk^vard, he was soon one 
of the most eloquent and powerful 
speakers m the House. In 1766 the 
Rockingham ministry was over- 
thrown, and B. spent a short time m 
Ireland. He was on his return 
offered a post in the administration 
which the JEarl of Chatham was form- 
ing, but declined to leave his old 
leader, and became during the session 
one of the leading members of the 
Opposition. He believed m fidelity 
to his party, but he did not follow 
the party too blindly, and allowed 
himself a fair amount of latitude in the 
giving of his votes. Ho was gradually 
making himself indispensable to his 
party, and in 176*6 he purchased a 
house and an estate. During the 
period which immediately follows B. 
and his relative and friend (William 
B.) seem to have been in the greatest 
of financial distress and suffered great 
financial losses. B., however, still 
lived the same extravagant and 
generous life that had distinguished 
him previously. In 1796 he pub. 
Observations on a late Publication on 
the Present State of the Nation^ and 
made a brilliant criticism of the 
poiicj^ of Grenville. He was much 
absorbed during the year with ques- 
tions which tonched the constitution, 
and was against the poiiev which the 
House adopted towards the Wilkes 
V. Luttrell elections. In 1770 
appeared his famous Thoughts on the 
Present Piscontents. In this he put 
forward the grievances of the people, 
and showed that the fault lay not 


with the people but with the gov., 
wdth the court and its secret cabals. 
He attacked the policy oi the House 
towards the printing of reports ot 
the proceedings, and was himselt 
very bitterly attacked, being without 
the slightest foundation accused of 
the authorship of the JLciters of 
Junius, His home life was happy, 
however, and he was pleased with 
his work. In 177 2 he visited Prance, 
and there saw Maide Antoinette at 
Versailles, a sight u'hicii he was to 
remember- In 17 74 began the famous 
alliance between himself and Charles 
James Fox, w’ho, a youth of twenty- 
five at this time, had been won over 
bj' the influence of B. and always 
regarded him as his political master. 
Prom 17 74 until the outbreak oi war 
in 1775 he was continually striving 
for conciliation. He vas elected 
member for Bristol in this year, and 
introduced his famous resolutions for 
conciliation. In 17 76, on the failure 
again of his attempts at conciliation, 
he withdrew practically from all de- 
bating on American questions, but 
he still played his part in the House. 
His speech against the employment of 
Indians in America was one of the 
most brilliant which he ever made 
(1778). The next few years were 
taken up with plans for economic re- 
form, and with pleadings for Catholic 
relief. His known advocacy of 
Catholic relief mea.sures roused not 
only the anger of the people of Lon- 
don, but also of his constituents at 
Bristol, who rejected him at the next 
election- The i*cjection of B. by 
Bristol was compared at a later date 
by Lord John Russell to the rejection 
of Macaulay by Edinburgh. He how- 
ever received a seat at Halton at the 
hands of Rockingham. Ho again 
brought forward his motion for 
economic reform, winch was again 
rejected, but the fall of North’s 
ministry in 1782 was due entirely to 
the series of attacks made upon it 
by B. and Pox. On the formation of 
the next Rockingham ministry he 
was not given cabinet rank, but he 
became ]>ay master of the forces, an 
office which he tried to reform. In 
1782 ho lost his friend and leader 
Rockingham, The Shelburne ad- 
ministration was overthrown by the 
unnatural coalition of North and 
Pox, a coalition which B. approved. 
He accepted again the ollice of pay- 
master of the forces under the Port- 
land ministry and gave his attention 
to the question of India, he being to 
a great extent responsible for the 
drawing up of Pox’s India Bill. His 
acquiescence in the Coalition, how- 
ever, rendered him no service, and 
after the dissolution ho found himself 
treated with marked contempt by the 
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House, and he \Tas continually re- 
ceived wltli interruptions and jeers 
when he rose to speak. The accession 
of Pitt to power threw great obstacles 
in his way, but he determined to bring 
Hastings to book for his alleged mis- 
deeds. At first his chance o± success 
seemed small, but the Opposition took 
the question up and ultimately the 
impeachment moved by Fox was 
accepted by Pitt. In 17 SS he began 
his famous speech on the impeach- 
ment, a speech which he concluded 
%vith a brilliant peroration ; his 
labours only ended with Hastings^ 
acquittal in 1795. He was still re- 
jected as a politician even bv his 
party. JSven w’hen it seemed likely 
that his party would come to power 
his claims for high office were over- 
looked, and it was again decided to 
offer him the office of paymaster of 
the forces. He was extremely un- 
popular at this time, both in the 
House and in the country, and he had 
many differences even -with the 
members of his own party, and 
gradually he was being drawn further 
and further away. In 1 7 S 9 occurred 
the outbreak of the French Hevolu- 
tion, and B. was requested for a view 
of his ideas on the Revolution. His 
answer was practically the Reflections 
071 the Revolution^ a hook which saw 
nothing hut evil in the outbreak of 
a disordered mob against the rule ot 
law and order. The attack of the 
' s^vimsh multitude ’ could not be 
reconciled with his love ot order, in 
which he alone saw liberty. His 
book created a great stir ; it gave rise 
to at least two famous replies. The 
Rights of Man (Paine) and Vindicue 
Gallicice (Mackintosh). It called 
forth the congratulations of the king- 
dom, of the king, and of many of the 
sovereigns of Europe. But it put an 
end to B.’s love of toleration ; hence- 
forth in projected reform he saw only 
revolution, and he even opposed the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts. His opinions on the Revolution, 
so widely different from those of his 
friend Fox, led to the withdrawal of 
B. from the party he had so long 
supported, and to a breach of his 
friendship wdth Fox. His desertion 
of his party called down much 
calumny on his head, but as he him- 
self said, ' Dear as was his friend, the 
love of his country’’ was dearer still.’ 
After his retirement from his party 
he set himself to lead Whig thought 
back to the principles of 16SS, and 
pub, his Appeal /rom the Kew to the 
Old WMgs, He took little part in 
pari, life during the next session, and 
when he did, opposed toleration. 
During the remainder of his life he 
continued to attack what he con- 
ceived to be the principles of the 


Revolution ; he was still bitterly 
attacked by both Fox and Sheridan, 
and it must be owned that on occa- 
sion he laid himself open to their 
sarcasms. In 1795 the impeachment 
of Hastings ended, and in July of 
that year B. retired from parliament. 
His retirement was made easier for 
him by the grant of a pension, but 
the death of his only surviviiig son 
just after his election to parliament 
in succession to his father broke his 
heart, and be retired to Beaconsfleld 
a shattered man. In 1796 he began 
the publication of the Letters on a 
Regicide Rcace^ but they were greatly 
delayed owing to his frequent and 
increasing illness. In 1797 his illness 
gradually became worse, and on July 
y he d. It Vi&s proposed that he 
should be buried in Westminster 
Abbey, but he had preferred the 
parish graveyard at Beaconsfield, 
and here he was borne to his last 
resting place by members of the 
‘ Whigs whom he had converted to 
Conservatism.’ * There is but one 
event, but that is an event for the 
world — Burke is dead.’ See Dite by 
Sir J. Prior, and especially Lord 
Morley*s Burke (English IMen of 
Letters series), IS 79. 

Burke, John (17S7-1S4S), genea- 
logist, early began seriously to study 
genealogy. In 1826 he pub. his 
Genealogical and Hei^aldic Dictionary 
of the Peei'uge and Baronetage of ike 
United Ringdoin, the first work ot its 
kind to have an alphabetical arrange- 
ment. He is also the author of an 
Bncyclopced ia of Heraldry, 

Burke, Sir John Bernard (ISll— 
92), British genealogist. He was h. 
in London and received his educa- 
tion here, afterwards in France. His 
father, John B-, instituted the work 
which has since been issued annually, 
called Burke^s Peerage. Sir John be- 
came Ulster King-at-Arms in 1S53, 
and was knighted in the following 
year. He d. at Dublin, closing a hte 
given up to studies in genealogy. He 
edited BurJee^s Peerage till his death, 
besides producing L'he Roll of Battle 
Abbey y The Romance of the Arts- 
iocracy. Vicissitudes of Families. 

Burke, Robert O’Hara (1820—61), 
Australian explorer. A native of 
Ii'eland, he was educated in Belgium, 
and became at the age ot twenty a 
captain in the Austrian army. He 
joined the Royal Irish Constabulary 
in ISIS, and in 1853 he sailed to 
Melbourne, where hebeeame a member 
of the police. He led an expedition 
into the interior of Australia in 1860, 
which ended tragically. Dissensions 
caused fatal delays to an expected 
relief party, and B. with Wills and 
Gray, his two companions, perished 
miserably. 
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Burke, Thomas Henry (1829-82), 
g'ov. official, after acting’ as private 
secretary to Sir Hobert Peel and other 
chief secretaries for Ireland, became, 
in 1869, himself Under-Secretary for 
Ireland, a post which he held tiU he 
was assassinated together with Lord 
Frederick Cavendish, the new Chief 
Secretary, in Phoenix Park, Dublin, 
by members of a secret societ 3 ’’ called 
the Invincibles. 

Burke, William (d. 179S), kinsman 
of Edmund Burke, and reputed author 
of Junius* Leiters, travelled wdth his 
famous kinsman in 1752, and assisted 
him m the Account of the European 
Settlements in America, 1757. From 
1755 to 1758 he was Under-Secretary 
of State, and from 1766 to 1774 was 
M P. for Great Bedwin. In parlia- 
ment he showed, accordmg to Horace 
Walpole, ' his cousin’s presumption,’ 
with ‘ neither manner nor talents. ’ In 
1769 he was bankrupt as the result of 
•unfortunate speculations . From 1777 
to 1792 he spent most of his time in 
India, having been appointed, in 1782, 
commissary-general of the forces in 
the B. Indies. He had akeady lived 
with Edmund B. at Queen Anne 
Street, and at Gregories, and, on his 
return home in 1793, gladly availed 
himself of the offer to nurse his broken 
health at Beaconsfleld. As Burke 
had introduced him to the Gerrard 
Street Club, he also is satirised in 
Goldsmith’s Retaliation. 

Burke, William (1792-1829), Irish 
criminal. Failure in a variety of 
trades led to his adoption of body- 
snatching as a livelihood. In co- 
operation with a man Hare, a lodgmg- 
house keeper, he sold the body of a 
fellow-loafer to Dr. Robert Knox of 
Edinburgh for £7 10s. This was his 
first attempt. Later the two men 
perpetrated a series of murders by 
means of suffocation, afterwards dis- 
posing of the bodies to anatomists, 
chief among them bemg Dr. Knox. 
By the time the fifteenth murder had 
been committed suspicion oulmm- 
ated in their arrest, and on queen’s 
evidence from Hare, B. was hanged 
in 1829. The slang term * to burke ’ 
signifies the process of suffocation 
skilfully arranged to leave no signs 
of violence. 

Burkhan-Budha Mountains are a 
range of the Kuen-lun system, Tibet, 
which is largely composed of schists 
and arohsean crystalline rocks, with 
Palseozoio sediments. It runs in a 
W.N.W. to E.S.E. direction, keeping 
between 96“ and 98“ E. The average 
elevation is over 16,000 ft., whilst 
Pryhevalski has an altitude ol 
17,000 ft. 

Burkitt, William (1650-1703), di- 
vine and commentator, h . in Suffolk ; 
educated at Stowmarket and Cam- 


bridge grammar schools and at Pem- 
broke Hall , After leaving the univer- 
sity he became chaplain of Bildeston 
Hail ; later (e. 1672), rector at Milden ; 
in 1692 vicar of Dedham, Essex; 
preached against Baptists, 1691 ; 
helped Fr Protestant exiles, 16S7-92, 
and showed great zeal for foreign 
missions. Among his works are : 
Argumentative and Practical Dis- 
course on Infant Baptism (reprinted 
1722) ; Poor ]Man*s Help and Younff 
Man’s Guide (32nd ed. Help and 
Guide to Christian Families, 1764) ; 
Explanatory Notes on the four 
Evangelists ; Expository Notes on New 
Testamen t His works were frequently 
reprinted and abridged. See Park- 
hurst’s Life, 1704 ; Calamy’s Account, 
1713 ; Palmer’s N onconfoimiist Me- 
morial, 1803. 

Burlamaqui, Jacques Jean (1694- 
174S), Swiss writer on natural law, 
after travelling in France and Eng- 
land, became professor of law, and 
later, when his health gave way, 
member of the council of state at 
Geneva. His belief in a rational 
utilitarianism is expressed in the 
lucid, unaffected writing of his 
Principes du Droit Naiurcl, 1747, and 
hxs, Prxncipes du Droit Politique, 1751. 

Burleigh, Bennet {ante 1850—191.5), 
British war correspondent, was on the 
staff of the Daily Telegraph from 
1882. His earlj^ 3 'ears are wrapped 
in mystery'. He was probably 5. m 
Scotland, for he said ho left school in 
Glasgow during the American Civil 
War, in which he fought, and in 
which he was twice sentenced to 
death. Throughout the Eg^rptian 
War he was at the front, at first as 
the Central Neivs correspondent, and 
then as the representative of the 
Daily Telegraph, Besides accom- 
panying the desert column from 
Korti to Metammeh in 1884, ho w^ent 
on the Ashanti and Atbara expedi- 
tions. FinalL" he was at the front 
during the S African, Somali, 
Russio- Japanese, and Balkan war. 
Thus in his various publications ho 
was able to draw on a wide experience, 
the best of these being With Kitchener 
to Khartoum (1898). 

Burleigh, Harry Thacker (6. 1866), 
Amer. negro singer and composer, 6. 
Erie, Pa., his maternal grandfather 
being a slave. He w^as the first 
native Amor, negro to win recognition 
as a composer. Through the interest 
of Mrs. MacDowell, ho obtained a 
scholarship in National Cons, of Music, 
attracting the attention of Dvoif^k: 
(then director) by his singing of oldl 
plantation songs. Appointed prin- 
cipal baritone of St. George’s Church, 
New York. Classified as a negro, 
spiritual and art-song singer 

Burleigh (or Burghley), William 
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Cecil, Lord (1521— 9 S), was h. on 
Sept. 13, at Bourne in Lincoln&hire. 
His descent was traced to an Ow’en of 
the time of King Harold, and a Sit- 
syllts of the reign of Rufus, but the 
authenticity of this connection is 
doubted. William was the eldest son 
of Richard, a yeoman of the wardrobe, 
and J ane Heckington. At the age of 
fourteen he entered St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, where he met Roger 
Ascham and John Cheke Here he 
obtained an unusual mastery of the 
Gk. language. At the age of twenty - 
one he married Cheke’s sister, by 
whom he had Thomas, an only child, 
and the destined Earl of Exeter. In 
1543 Mary Cheke died, and he re- 
married, three years later, a daughter 
of Sir Anthony Cooke. It is reported 
that Roger Ascham placed her with 
Lady Jane Grey as the two most 
erudite women in the country. In 
1543 he sat in parliament, and four 
years later accompanied the Protector 
Somerset on his Pinkie expedition. 
About 1548 he became private secre- 
tary to Somerset, and shared to a 
certain extent the anxiety felt by 
the protector during his fall . He was 
sent to the Tower in 1549 by order of 
Somerset’s opponents, but in Jan. of 
the following year was released upon 
oath . He successfully w’on Warwick’s 
good graces and presently became 
one of his secretaries. In 1551 he was 
knighted- During the changes brought 
about by the accession of Mary he 
adopted an accommodating attitude, 
and by a series of clever dissimula- 
tions retained royal favour, though in 
Mary’s parliament he had no seat. Be- 
fore Mary’s death B. had established 
an intimate understanding with Eliza- 
beth, and had ingratiated himself so 
much with her that she reposed in him 
no small measure of confidence. On 
her accession, the many pitfalls about 
her demanded the skill of a man of B,’s 
stamp, and his experiences had left 
him a master in the art of avoiding, 
not meeting, danger. In the following 
years he occupied the positions of 
master of the court of wards, and 
chancellor of Cambridge University, 
and throughout his pari . career earned 
a reputation for honesty of purpose. 
He was made a peer in 1571. He 
succeeded the Marquess of Win- 
chester as Lord High Treasurer in the 
following year. B .’s domesticlif e was 
particularly free from the licence that 
was a feature of the time. Biblio- 
graphy : Great Lord Burghley, M. A. S. 
Hume, 1898 ; Life of Burghley^ Dr. 
Jessop, 1904. 

Burlesque (from It. hurla, a jest) is 
applied to writing, actmg, speaking, 
and to drawing, where it is more often 
called * caricature ’ It consists in dis- 
torting or exaggerating a work of art. 


the object being to excite ridicule. 
Thus it throws into strong relief 
peculiarities and affectations and lays 
stress on all incongruitie.*= and oddities, 
and since it is not malicious, as satire 
often is, it is used to expose bombast 
and insincere rhetoric, sham virtues, 
and all hypocrisies, rather than to 
display true nobility and genuine 
sentiment in a ludicrous light. Above 
all, it loves to rouse laughter by dis- 
cord between subject and style, to 
make ^ gods speak like common men, 
and CO mmon men like gods.’ Thus all 
mock-heroic poetry, such as Butler’s 
inimitable Htulihras, Pope's Bape of 
the Lock, and many of the smaller 
poems of Gray and Cowper, where 
rabbits and birds and cats are en- 
dowed wdth the sense — and folly — of 
human beings, are also Bs. AVhat 
may be styled ‘ animal ’ Bs. have been 
popular from the time of Chaucer ; 
indeed his Nun's Briest's Tale, where 
Chaunticleer, the cock, and Pertelote 
his wife, discuss the value of ominous 
dreams after the manner of Gk. sages, 
has never been surpassed. Most 
people would agree in giving to 
Aristophanes the highest place among 
B. writers. Even to-day the splendid 
fun of his representations of Socrates 
up in a balloon studymg the heavens, 
or of the demagogue Cleon as a 
sausage -seller can be appreciated by 
every classical student, and how 
much more monstrous must the B. 
have appeared to the actual con- 
temporaries of Socrates and Cleon, 
who could enjoy at once the piquancy 
of many an allusion lost to-day. The 
Italian word originates in the Opere 
BurlescTie of Berni, 1497—1535. In 
France Scarron made a clever mock 
imitation in his Virgile Traresti, 
1648-53, and throughout Loms XIV. ’s 
reign travesties of the Iliads of 
antiquity were fashionable. In Bon 
Quixote the ideals of chivalry are 
ludicrously misrepresented through 
the adventures, both of Don Quixote, 
the enthusiast, and Sancho Panza, 
the apostle of common sense, whilst 
Chaucer in his Rivie of Sir TJiopas, 
gently scoffs at the interminable and 
tiresome romances of his day. Buck- 
ingham’s Rehearsal and Gay’s Beg- 
gar's Opera may also be quoted as 
apt illustrations of burlesque. 

Burley, a city in Cassia co , Idaho, 
U.S.A. Pop. 3826. 

Burlingame, Anson (1820—70), an 
American diplomat. H© was a native 
of New Berlin, New Tork, He gradu- 
ated at the Harvard Law School in 
1846, and subsequently practised suc- 
cessfully at Boston. His speeches in 
defence of free soil in 1848 aroused 
considerable attention. In 1853 he 
entered the Massachusetts conven- 
tion. His advocacy of Hungary’s in- 
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dependence evoked a hostile Austrian 
attitude to his appointment as minis- 
ter at Vienna. He was sent to China 
by Liincoln, as a result. His activities 
produced the ‘ B.’ treaty, in which 
China’s right of dominion over ail 
her territory was aclmowledged. He 
d. at St. Petersburg. 

Burlington : (1) A city of New 

Jersey, U.S.A. It is situated on the 
Delaware H., IS m. N.E. of Phila- 
delphia. Its pop. is 10,814. The B. 
Society Library is one of the oldest 
in America, and the town owes its 
settlement to Eng. Quakers, in 1677. 
(2) A city of Chittenden co., Vermont, 
U S.A. Itis placed on the E. coast of 
Lake Champlain, and is the largest 
town m the state. Its pop. is 24,789 . 
Its situation gives it some popularity 
as a summer resort. Its manufs. in- 
clude sashes, doors, blinds, boxes, 
furniture, woollens, refrigerators, 
end paper. (3) A city of Iowa, 
U.S.A., is situated on the Mississippi. 
Its pop. is 26,755, Good limestone 
IS QLiiarried here, while its manu- 
factures are lumber, furnitxire, and 
baskets. (4) A city m Alamance co., 
N. Carolina, U.S.A. Pop. 9737. 

Burlington, in Yorkshire, see Brid- 
lington. 

Burlington, Earls of, see Botxe, 
PviCHARD (1612-97), and Bovle, 
llIOHARD (1695-1753). 

Burlington House was built on the 
N. side of Piccadilly in about 3 065. 
In 1854 the gov. paid £140,000 for 
the old house, which Richard Boyle, 
Earl of Burlington, had built. The 
Royal Academy acquired a leasehold 
of it and of a garden behind in 1867, 
and two years later opened exhibition 
galleries and schools over the garden 
site. The new building in the Italian 
Renaissance style, erected 18 69-7 2, 
now provides accommodation for an 
examining body of the London Uni- 
versity, andf or thefollowing societies : 
Royal Astronomical, Antiquarian, 
Linnsean, Geological, and Chemical. 
The Gibson statuary and diploma 
works are stored in the upper 
storey, whilst the Royal Academy 
holds its annual exhibition and 
banquet here in premises consisting 
of thirteen halls, a theatre, and a cen- 
tral octagon, the total cost of which 
was £150,000. 

Burius Lake, a shallow lagoon, 38 
m. long, in the N. of the delta of 
the Nile, Egypt, with which it is 
connected by canals. One channel 
also connects it with the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Burma, the largest prov. of British 
India. It comprises the previously 
independent lungdom of B., and 
British B., secured by the wars of 1826 
and 1852. The province is divided 
into Upper and Lower B. and the 


Shan States. Its length from N. to 
S.is 1200 m., and its greatest breadth 
575 m. Its boundaries are, on the 
N., Tibet; on the E., Chmeso Shan 
States, parts of Yunnan, Indo- 
Chma(Fr.), and Siam ; S.,Siam; W., 
by Bay of Bengal and Assam. Its 
coast-line is about 1200 m., and the 
area 262,732 sq. m. The country 
comprises chiefly the basin of the 
Irawadi, the area drained by the 
Salween and Sitiang rivs., and the 
pro vs. of Arakan and Tenasserxm, 
which are both maritime. With the 
exception of the deltas of the Irawadi, 
the Salween, and the Sittang, the 
country is hilly and disturbed. Ex- 
tensive dists attain a height of 2000 
to 4000 ft. The chief mts. are the 
PatkoiintheN., 12,000 ft. ; the China 
Hills, 15,000 ft., which are snow- 
capped ; the Arakan Yoma Mts. ; the 
Pe^i Yoma; and the Tenasserim; 
while mountains cover the entire 
tor. of the Shan States. The chief 
riv. is the great Irawadi, whose 
source is at present undiscovered, hut 
whose known length is 1100 m. It 
flows from Tibet to the Bay of Bengal. 
It is navigable for tho whole year as 
far as Bhamo, 900 m. from its delta, 
q^he only navigable affluents for large 
vessels are the Cbindwin, the Shwcli, 
and the Myit-nge . The Salween, rising 
m the snows of Tibet, is navigable foi 
300 m. during the rainy season and 
for half that distance m the dry pari 
of the year. The Sittang rises ir 
the hills of Mandalay. Innumerabh 
native craft ply on these rivers anc 
their tribs. during the rainy season 
but save for the largest streams, the: 
are useless for navigation in tho dr; 
season. At floods, W'hich are frequen 
in the wot season, the great river 
spread their waters over a space c 
10 to 15 m. from each bank, and onl, 
the precaution of building the nativ 
huts on piles, and the fortunate cir- 
cumstance of tho slowness of motion, 
saves tho Burmese householders from 
destruction . Two hundred miles from 
the sea tho Irawadi is ono mile wide. 
The climate and rainfall vary con- 
siderably m the different parts of the 
prov. The mean rainfall on the coast 
is 100 in., while near the Irawadi it 
falls rapidly. At Prome it is only 42 
in., and at Thayot-myo scarcely 37 in. 
The rainfall is particularly heavy on 
tho Upper Cbindwin, on tho Ruby 
Mines plateau, and on the Shan Hills. 
Tho duration of tho wot season at the 
delta extends sometimes over a period 
of five to seven months, and though 
the atmosphere is excessively moist, 
tho temperature is not extremely hot. 
Indeed from Nov. to Jan. the tem- 
perature sometimes reaches 60'’ P„ 
but from Feb. to April tbo delta 
atmosphere is hot and dry, and the 
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forests of B.» chief of these wood pro- j quantities ; silver in the Shan States, 
duets bem^ teak. These trees are ^ over G million ozs. being: obtained in 
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seen here sometimes with a girth of 1927 ; tungsten ore; iron, copper, 
25 ft-, and a height of 120 ft. from the and lead in large but unworkable 
ground to the lowest branch. The quantities ; tin in the Mergiii dist. in 
bamboo grows in profusion, and is S. Tenasserim (m 1927 the output 
used in many ways. The different was 3230 tons) ; petroleum by the 
forest products include wood, oil. Irawadi, of which the output in 1927 
varnish, tanmn, gums, and rubber, was 245,904,044 gals.; and Arakan 
The wild animals of B. include the oil, an oil which may be used iin- 
elephant, rhinoceros, tapir, buffalo, mediately it is obtained from the well ; 
bison, deer, hog, cattle, tiger, leopard, fade and amber are worked, though 
and bear. There are no horses, and the former is the more successful ; 
sheep and goats are rarely met. good white marble is qnarried at 
Pythons and cobras are found in Mandalay, where it is used in the 
great numbers, while that deadliest of ornaments of Buddhist temples ; coal 
eastern reptiles, the hamadryad, is is mined at many places in Upper B., 
occasionally encountered. An extra- especially at Kale on the R- Chindwm, 
ordinary profusion of beautiful and and at Thingadaw on the Irawadi ; 
varied birds forms a striking featme of limestone is procurable, and is bm'ued 
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in large auantities. In JMandalay 
the finest rubies in the world are 
found. Agi'iculture supports nearlj’ 
75 per cent, of the pop. of (1921) 
13,212,192. nice is the principal 
crop, the staple food and chief 
article of export ; other crops are 
millet, tobacco, cotton, sesame and 
ground nuts ; some rubber, also, is 
cultivated. The native pop. is com- 
posed chiefly of Burmese, Arakanse, 
Karens, Shans, Chins, Kachins, and 
Talaings. The Burmese people are 
short and thick-set, and approach 
the Chinese rather than the Aryan 
type. They are easy-going, good- 
natured, and play -loving ; the women 
take part m public life, being keen- 
witted, and excellent traders. Despite 
a want of practicality in their nature, 
and a lack of method, there are very 
few poor, and no beggars to be met 
at all. The dwellings of the Burmese 
are almost invariably of wood, 
generally bamboo . Only the wealthi- 
est members of the race have houses 
of masonry. The floods cause the 
houses to be built at a considerable 
distance from the ground . Buddhism 
is their religion, and it is of the purest 
form. The unusually large number 
of monasteries throughout the in- 
habited parts of the country is a 
result of religious zeal, as the erection 
of one of these hostels is felt to be a 
safeguard upon happiness after death. 
Mandalay is particularly rich in this 
respect. The teak of the forests is 
controlled by the state, which pays 
much attention to the scientlhc 
nourishment and culture of this 
valuable tree. In 1927 about 342,000 
tons of teak were obtained* and the 
area of reserved forest amounted to 
29,061 sq. m. The original inhabit- 
ants ai’e believed to have been 
Austronesian, displaced by successive 
waves of invaders from central Asia. 
The Shans early occupied the country, 
and later it was peopled hy the 
Talaings. The earliest monarchs in 
B. were Buddhists from India, and 
the Burmans first occupied the 
Ira wadi valley about 2000 years 
ago, migrating from Central Asia. 
Settlements by the Fr. and Eng. were < 
not made until early in the seven- | 
teenth centm*y, though the Por- 
tuguese had occupied parts of the Ira- 
wadi delta in the fifteenth century. In 
the eighteenth century Chinese armies 
invaded the ter. from the N". During 
the beginning of the last century the 
Burmese conquered Assam, and in 
1820 they met the Eng. Burmese 
depredations led to a war in 1824, 
at the conclusion of which the 
Burmese consented to observe a 
treaty. But hostilities were renewed 
m 1852, and Pegu was taken by the i 


ceeded till 1885, when further violence 
and insult, under the Burmese King 
Theebaw, made a fresh expedition 
necessary. Besistance against the 
British was half-hearted, and Man- 
dalay surrendered. In 1886 B. was 
absorbed into the Indian dominion 
of the British, empire During the 
Great War, there were many instances 
of rebellion and tribal unrest, but 
disaffection never became general 
and was comparatively easily sup- 
pressed. B. contributed generously 
towards war expenses, on the other 
hand, and a largo number of men en- 
listed for service in the army and 
labour corps. Since 1923 B. has been 
administered by a governor, whose 
headquarters are at Rangoon or, in 
the hot season, Maymyo. Dower 
Burma is divided into four. Upper 
Burma into three, divs. under com- 
missioners, anddeputy-commissioners 
administer the 38 dists into which 
these divs- are sub -divided. The N. 
and S. Shan States were federated 
in 1922 ; they are ruled by their chiefs 
under the supervision of a com- 
missioner. Politically, the Burmese 
have developed extraordinarily during 
the last decade, and B. has now a 
wider franchise than any other 
Indian prov., even women in certain 
cases being permitted a vote. No 
other Indian prov. approaches B., 
also, with regard to education. A 
university was founded at Rangoon 
in 1920, and at Insein, near by, is a 
veterinary school and technical in- 
stitute ; Maudalay has an inter- 
mediate college, an agricultural 
college and a research institute ; and 
at Pyanmana is a forest school . Then 
besides gov. and locally-controlled 
schools, there are the innumerable 
Buddhist monasteries, w-here ele- 
mentary education is given. Ran- 
goon is the capital and chief port ; 
and Mandalay, in the centre of the 
prov., comes next in importance. 
The chief means of communication 
are the water-ways ; there are about 
2000 m. of railway and over 9000 m. 
of road, metalled and unmetalled. At 
the close of 1930 it became apparent 
that B. might soon be separated from 
India and become a colony or dominion 
of itself. This principle was accepted 
by the Indian Round Table Con- 
ference, meeting in Ijondon, a Con- 
ference at which the Government and 
all the British parties were repre- 
sented. Fielding’s The Boul of a 
JPeople; Stuart, Burma through the 
Centuries, 1909 ; Ward, Jn farthest 
Burma, 1921. 

Burmann, Pieter (1668-1741), a 
famous Dutch classical scholar, 
usually known as the Elder to dis- 
tinguish him from his equally famous 


British. An interval of peace sue- | nephew. He was b. at Utrecht, and 
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commenced his studies at the univer- 
sity there. He studied closely the 
classics and became very proficient in 
Latin. He was intended for the legal 
profession, and after studying at 
Leyden and travelling through Swit- 
zerland and Germany, he settled 
down to his profession. He later 
became professor of history and 
eloquence at the university of 
Utrecht. Next he became professor 
of Gk. language and eloquence at 
Leyden, and finally professor of his- 
tory for the United Provinces and 
chief librarian. He was famous 
throughout Hurope for his com- 
mentaries and editions of the classics, 
and he took part m a nnmber of the 
disputes which waged between the 
men of letters of the period. Amongst 
his more important publications may 
be mentioned: Phaedrus (1698), Horace 
(1699), Justin (1722), Ovid (1727), 
Suetonius (1736), and Lucan (1740). 
These are hut a very few of his works, 
his publications altogether filling 
many pages of a catalogue. 

Burmann, Pieter (1714-78), nephew 
of the above, b. at Amsterdam. He 
studied under his uncle at Leyden, 
and made a special study of law and 
philology. He became in 1735 pro- 
fessor of history’' and eloquence at 
Praneker, and later professor of his- 
tory and philogy at the university 
of Amsterdam. He afterwards be- 
came general librarian and inspector 
of the gymnasium. He -was extremely 
learned, and published many editions 
of classics, together with an Antho- 
logy of the Latin Lpigranimahsts, 
1759-73. His chief works are: Virgil 
(1746), Clandian (1760), Propertius 
(1780), and Aristophanes (1760). 

Burmanniacese is a small order of 
monocotyledonous plants found in 
tropical forests. The flowers are bright 
blue, and the plant is a saprophyte. 
The chief genns is Burmannia, of 
which there are some thirty species. 

Burn, Richard (1709—85), 6. in 

Westmorland and educated at 
Queen’s College, Oxford ; he became 
one of the greatest authorities on law. 
He took holy orders and became vicar 
of Orton. But he devoted his life to 
a study of law, and was made chan- 
cellor of the diocese of Carlisle. His 
two most famous works were Justice 
of the Peace and Parish Officer and 
his Ecclesiastical Law, which was 
regarded as the standard authority 
on that subject for a great many 
years. Both these books were the 
outcome of much research and carried 
authoritative weight. 

Burn, William (1789—1870), a Scot- 
tish architect, native of Edinburgh. 
He %vas educated for his profession 
under Smirke. He was suecessfui in 
Edinburgh and London, where he 


settled in 1844. He has left his work 
in all parts of the coxmtry. 

Burnaby, Frederick Gustavus (1842— 
S5),Eng. traveller and soldier. The son 
of a clergj^man, he was educated at 
Harrow, and entered the Royal Horse 
Guards in 1859. He acted as Carlist 
correspondent of the Times in 1874, 
and later went to Khartoum to in- 
vestigate and report upon Gordon’s 
expedition. He achieved fame through 
the travelling feat of crossing Russian 
Asia on horseback, which is described 
in his A Ride to KMva. His love of 
excitement found vent in a series of 
balloon ascents, m one of which he 
crossed the Channel. Later he was 
wounded in action at Egypt in 1884. 
He d, fighting at Abu Klea. 

Burnand, Sir Francis Cowley (1836— 
1917), Eng. humorist was h. in London. 
His mother, Emma Cowley, w^as 
descended from the author, Hannah 
Cowley. He received his education 
at Eton, afterwards going up to Cam- 
bridge. He adopted law as a profes- 
sion, though he had formerly studied 
first for the Anglican, afterw’ards for 
the Catholic. Church. He founded the 
Amateur Dramatic Club at Cambridge 
and made dramatic writing his work. 
Black-Eyed Susan, a burlesque, made 
a great hit, and he followed with a 
large number of farces and comedies. 
He succeeded Mark Lemon as editor 
of Punch, in 1880, and was knighted 
in 1892. Four years later he retired 
from his editorial chair. He pub. 
Happy Thoughts, a well-knowm book. 

Burn©, Sir Owen Tudor (1837— 1909), 
major-general, was drafted in 1856 to 
India ^vith his regiment, the Lanca- 
shire Fusiliers, the Mutiny having 
broken out. (Dwing to his knowledge 
of Hindustani, he was soon appointed 
brigade-major. At the assault of 
Kaisar Bagh he led the attacking 
column. His gallant services secured 
his captaincy in 1864. Sir Hugh Rose, 
impressed with his work as adjutant, 
appointed him private secretary in 
1862, and he held a similar position 
under Lord Mayo in 1868, and under 
the viceroy. Lord L^’tton, 187 6—78. 
B. was with the former when he was 
murdered in the Andaman Is. As an 
authority on Eastern questions, he 
contributed regularly to the Times, 
and was for manj^ years connected 
-with the India Office as adviser and 
head of the secret department. 

Burne-Jones, Sir Edward Burne, 
Bart. (1833—98), Eng. painter, 5. at 
Birmingham on Aug. 28. He was an 
only son, and of Welsh extrac- 
tion, to which strain his high ideals 
have been attributed. He was edu- 
cated at King Edward’s School, 
Birmingham, and studied for the 
Church. During his educational 
period he awoke to an adoration of 
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the mythology of the classics. In J an. 
1S53, he entered Exeter College, Ox* 
ford. Here he met William Morris, 
who had joined the house on the 
Identical day, and the couple became 
fast friends. They found in each 
other the necessary stimulus for their 
individual alms. After a close and 
absorbing study of the It. pictures in 
the university, he came across two 
paintings of Kossetti, which immedi- 
ately set light to a great admiration. 
The two friends had by this time dis- 
covered their true bent, and rehn- 
quishing the Church, they devoted 
themselves to art. B. took Kossetti 
for his master, though he had not yet 
met the artist, but in 1856 his dream 
was realised, and his acquaintance 
with Rossetti began- He left college, 
and settled in London, and com- 
menced his studies under the instruc- 
tion of Rossetti. Morris soon joined 
him here. So apt a pupil did B. 
become, that by the end of the same 
year Rossetti was compelled to admit, 
though without any acrimony, that 
he was no longer able to teach the 
young artist more. Many branches of 
the work were undertaken by the 
young man, among them being pen- 
and-ink work on vellum, oils, and 
cartoons for stained glass. In 1858 
his deep admiration for Chaucer led 
him to execute a cabinet decorated 
with The Prioress's Tale, His first 
journey to Italy was made in the 
following year, and in 1860 he exe- 
cuted two water-colours which show 
moststrongly Rossetti ’sinfiuence, and 
which rival, in a greater degree than 
that yet reached, that master’s work. 
These works were ' Sidonia von Bork/ 
and ‘ Clara von Bork.’ He married 
Miss Georgina Macdonald in the same 
year, and in 1862 the couple accom- 
panied Ruskin on his tour to IMilan 
and Venice. In 1864 he was elected an 
associate of the Society of Painters in 
Water-Colours. He became A.R.A. in 
1886, and m 1894 he was made a 
baronet. An attack of influenza 
resultedinhis death on June 17, 1898. 
Among his masterpieces are: ‘ King 
Oophetua and the Beggar Maid,’ * The 
Golden Stairs,’ ‘ Pan and Psyche,’ 

* Chant d’ Amour,’ and the ‘ Annun- 
ciation.* Besides his colour-work, B. 
exercised a great influence upon de- 
signs in stamed glass, and specimens 
of his work are to be foimd all over 
the country. See Memorials, b y Lady 
Burne-Jones, 1904 ; Lives by M. Bell, 
1898, and Mrs. Ady, 1894. 

Burnell, Acton, Statute of, see 
AOTONT BXTKNELP, STATUTE OP. 

Burnell, Arthur Coke (1840—82), 
Sanskrit scholar, went out to Madras 
in 1860. All his tree time was devoted 
to Sanskrit, and in 1870 he generously 
gave his collection of 350 MSS. to the 
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India library. Of his Handbook of 
South Indian Palmograyhy, 187 4, 
Px'ofessor Max Miiller remarks, ‘ It 
opens an avenue of the thickest and 
darkest jungles of Indian archeeology.’ 
But his chief work was his Classified 
Index to the Sanskrit MSS, in the 
Palace at Tanjore, ISSO. It is a com- 
pendium of the Sanskrit literature of 
S. India. Over- work and the hard- 
ships of the Madras climate were 
responsible for his early death. He 
had an intimate knowledge of the 
Southern vernaculars, and had also 
studied Tibetan, Arabic, Coptic, etc. 

Burnes, Sir Alexander (1805-41), 
soldier, traveller, and explorer. He 
was b. at Montrose, and at an early 
age entered the service of the E. India 
Comnany. Owing to the rapidity with 
which he learned the native language, 
he received rapid promotion, and was 
employed on several special missions. 
He proposed the exploration of the 
N.W. Provinces, which at that time 
were practically unknown, andm 1831 
went to Lahore on a special mission. 
In the following year he started on 
the tour which took him across the 
Hindu Koosh, to Bokhara and Persia. 
The book which he pub- on his return 
to England roused great interest, and 
obtained for him the recognition of 
the British and French Geographical 
Societies. On his return to India he 
went on a special mission to Kabul, 
and was later special envoy there. 
Ho was assassinated by the Afghan 
mob in 1 8 4 1 , meeting his death bravely . 
His publications were: Travels into 
Bokhara, 1834, and Cdbul, 1842. 

Burnet is the name given to various 
species of Potertum, a genus of 
Rosacese found in northern climates. 
P. Sanguisorba, the salad B., is a uni- 
sexual plant with an indefinite num- 
ber of long stamens ; the flowers, 
situated at the top of the spike, are 
female, those below are hermaphro- 
dite. P. officinale, thegreat B., has four 
firm and reddish -coloured stamens 
facing the sepals, the corolla is absent, 
but there is a nectaiy round the style. 

Burnet, Gilbert (1643-1715), Eng. 
historian and divine, was b, at 
Edinburgh, of one of the anct. and 
distinguished houses of Scotland. He 
was educated at Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, and after studying law for 
about a year gave that up in iirc- 
ferenoe for divinity. In 1661 he 
accepted orders in the Episcopal 
Church which had just been restored 
in Scotland on the Restoration- In 
1662 he visited London, Oxford, 
and Cambridge, and in the next 
year made an extensive tour through 
France and Holland. A short time 
after his return ho was ottered the 
parish of Saltouu in Haddington- 
shire, which he accepted, and which 
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he retained for the next four 3 ’ears. In 
1669 he was appointed, professor of 
divinity in the university of Glasgow. 
During' the whole of this period he 
was attempting to brings about a good 
understanding between the Episco- 
palians and the Presbyterians- In 
1673 he published his Vindication of 
Authorxty, and in the following year 
the Lives of two Dukes of Hamilton, 
an account of the civil wars in Scot- 
land. In 1674 B., not being able to 
accept Lauderdale’s solution of the 
Church question, came to London, 
where he was, on the whole, favour- 
ably received and given the chap- 
laincy of the Rolls Chapel, and later 
he became lecturer of St. Clements. 
Between the years 1676-79 appeared 
his History of the Hefoy'mation, for 
the first two vols. of which he re- 
ceived the thanks of parliament. He 
showed himself independent oi court 
influence, and offended Charles II. by 
the attitude which he adopted in the 
execution of Russell. On the acces- 
sion of James II. he left the country 
and travelled in Europe, but fimaliy 
settled in Holland, and had con- 
siderable influence over William. He 
returned to England with him, and 
w’as appointed Bishop of Salisbury. 
His pastoral letter claiming England 
for Wilham III. by right of conquest, 
ave grave offence, and was publicly 
iirnt by the hangman. His wmrk in 
his diocese was vigorous, and he gave 
great attention to his pastoral duties. 
He suggested the scheme which was 
afterwards adopted in the provision 
known as Queen Anne’s Bounty, In 
1699 he W’as appointed tutor to the 
Duke of Gloucester. His Exposition 
of the Thirty-nine Articles was pub. 
in 1699, an exposition which met 
with much condemnatory criticism 
at the hands of the clergy. His in- 
fluence declined with the death of 
Queen Mary. He d. in March 1715, 
and was buried at St. James, Cierken- 
well. His great work, the History of 
his own Times, was directed to be 
pub. six years after his death. It was 
actually pub. between the years 1724 
and 1734- This work was also bitterly 
attacked, its most important parts 
are naturally the history of the 
Church in Scotland, the Catholic 
question in England, and the negotia- 
tions previous to the Protestant 
revolution in 1688, all of which he 
was able to write on from his owm 
actual experience. See Clarke and 
Foxcroft, Life, 1907. 

Burnet, John (1784—1868), painter 
and author, 5. at Fisherrow, near 
Edinburgh- His first-class engrav- 
ings of the works of Wilkie first 
brought him renown. ‘The Green- 
wich Pensioners ’ is the best and 
most popular of his own works. 


and was painted in 1837. He also 
wrote with authority upon art, 
his most important productions 
being A Practical Treatise upon 
Painting, and Rembrandt and His 
Works. He also wrote a Life of 
Turner in co-operation with Cunning- 
ham. He d. at Stoke Xewdngton. 

Burnet, John (1S63-192S;, Brit. 
Hellenist ; regarded as the foremost 
Gk. scholar of his day in Great Britain. 
Born at Edinburgh and educated at 
Edinburgh and Oxford Universities. 
For a few years he w’as a master at 
Harrow, and later became a fellow 
of Merton College, Cambridge Univ. 
In 1892 he was appointed professor 
of Gk. at St. Andrew’s University, and 
remained there until his retirement 
as Emeritus professor in 1926. In 
the previous year he visited the U.S. A. 
as Sather professor of Gk. at the 
University of California. His publi- 
cations include Early Greek Philosophy 
(1S92 ; 3rd- edn. 1920), based on 
Zellers’s Philosophy of the Greeks; 
Greek Rudiments (1897); The Ethics 
of Aristotle (1899) ; Aristotle on 
Education (190.3) ; Plafonia Opera 
(5 vols. 1899—1907); Plato’s Pheedo 
(1911); E uth ypk ro. Apology and 
Cri to (1914); Greek Ph i losoph y ; 
Parti., Thales to Plato (1914) ; Higher 
Education and the Tf^ar (1917). 

Burnet, Thomas (1635—1715), Eng. 
divine, was 6. in Yorkshire, and edu- 
cated at Clare, Cambridge. He be- 
came a fellow of Christ’s, and later 
senior proctor of the university. Later 
he became master of Charterhouse, 
and in this position he did his best to 
prevent the Catholic appointments of 
James II. He became clerk of the 
closet to William III., in succession 
to TiUotson, but by reason of the 
outcry raised by the publication of 
his Archceologice Philosophicce, was 
forced to retire. He retired to Char- 
terhouse, where he d. His two most 
famous publications were: Telluris 
Theoria Sacra, a work in w’hich he 
put forward a fanciful idea of the 
structure of the earth, and which was 
afterwards translated imder the title 
of the Sacred Theory of the Earth; and 
the book already referred to, Archceo- 
logice Philosophicce, which he after- 
wards rendered into English. In his 
latter w’ork he treated the Mosaic 
account of the creation as an allegory, 
with the result above mentioned. 

Burnett, Mrs- Frances Eliza Hodgson 
(Mrs. Stephen Townsend) (1849-1924), 
Anglo - American novelist, was b. at 
Gheetham Hill, Manchester, daughter 
of Ed-win Hodgson, house furnisher 
and decorator, whosettledinTennessee 
at the conclusion of the American 
Civil War. In 1873 she married Dr. 
Sw’an B. and toured Europe. She 
obtained a divorce from Dr. B. in 
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1898, and married ag’ain in 1900. Her 
first snceessfnl production was That 
Lass o’ Lowrie^s which appeared first 
in Sci'ihner^s Magazine, Haworth’ s» 
her next novel, was pub. in 1877. Her 
chief works following these two were: 
A. Fair Barbarian, 1882 ; Through 
one Administration, 1883 ; her most 
popular novel. Little Lord Fauntleroy, 
1886 ; and a host of short stories. 
Her %vork has been compared with 
that of Mrs. Gaskell. She d. in New 
York. 

Burnett, George (1822—90), Scottish 
writer on heraldry, was called to the 
Bar in 1815 . He early Interested him- 
self in Scottish genealogy, and wrote 
the most part of an excellent Treatise 
on Heraldry, His most valuable work 
IS his Exchequer Rolls, 1264-1507 , 
which he worked at from ISSI to 1890. 
Its twelve vols. contain much that is 
indispensable to the true apprecia- 
tion of his country's history. In 1866 
he held the office of Lyon King of 
Arms, 

Burnett, Gilbert Thomas (1800—35), 
botanist, early devoted himself to the 
study of medical botany. Though he 
began practice as a surgeon, he was 
known to his contemporaries chiefly 
as a popular lecturer. On the opening 
of King’s College, London, 1831, he 
was appointed first professor of 
botany, but he also lectured fre- 
quently at the Royal Institution, St. 
George’s Hospital, and later before 
the Apothecaries’ Society. Lack of 
precision in style detracts from his 
Outlines of Botany, 1835. 

Burnett, James, see Monboddo. 

Burnett Prizes, two premiums 
founded by John Burnett (1729-81), 
a merchant of Aberdeen. John Bur- 
nett directed that a part of his fortune 
was to be allowed to accumulate dur- 
ing periods of forty years in order to 
create a prize -fund to be awarded to 
the authors of the two best treatises 
on ‘ The evidence that there is a 
Being all-powerful, wise, and good by 
whom everything exists ; and par- 
ticularly to obviate difficulties regard- 
ing the wisdom and goodness of the 
Deity ; and this independent of 
written revelation and of the revela- 
tion of the Lord Jesus ; and from the 
whole to point out the inferences 
most necessary and useful to man- 
kind.’ The first competition took 
place in 1815, the first prize, £1200 
being won by Dr. W. L. Brown, prin- 
cipal of Aberdeen University ; the 
second, £400, by the Rev. J. B. 
Sumner, afterwards Archbishop of 
Canterbury. In 1855 the first prize 
was awarded to the Rev. R. A. 
Thompson, and the second to Dr. 
Tulloch. Since then the fund has 
been used to found a lecturership ; the 
first lectures were delivered on the 


subject, ‘ On the Nature of Light,’ by 
Prof. Stokes of Cambridge, in 1883. 

Burnett’s Fluid, a deodorant intro- 
duced by Sir W . Burnett (1779-1861). 
It consists of a solution of zinc chlo- 
ride which decomposes the strongly - 
smelling ammonium sulphide, form- 
ing zinc sulphide and ammonium 
chloride, both of which substances 
are practically without odour. To 
hurnettise wood or fabrics means to 
saturate the material with zinc chlo- 
ride solution ; this process prevents 
decay. 

Burney, Sir Cecil, Bart. (1858— 
1929), British admiral, son of Capt. 
Chas. Burney, supt. ot Greenwich 
School. Lieut, of the Carysfort in 
Egyptian and Sudanese campaigns, 
1882 and 1SS4. Rear-adm. 1909 ; 
blockaded Montenegro and Albania, 
1913. Vice-adm. 1913. In Jutland 
fight on board the Marlborough, 
Second Sea Lord, 1917. Admiral, 

1919. Admiral of the k’ieet, Nov. 

1920. Baronet, Jan. 1921. 

Burney, Charles (172 G-1 814), doctor 

of music and writer, was for three 
years a pupil of the famous Dr. Arnem 
London. From 1745 to 1750 he com- 
posed the music for three operas, 
Alfred, Robin Hood, and Queen Mab, 
wnich were produced at Drury Lane, 
but being threatened with tuber- 
culosis, he gladly accepted the posi- 
tion of organist at Lynn, Norfolk, in 
1751. It was during his nine yeax's* 
residence here that he conceived the 
general plan of his History of Music, 
which did not, however, begin to 
appear until 1776. Although his 
account of pnnaitivo Gk. music in the 
first voi. excited much hostile criti- 
cism, and his appreciations of Handel 
and Bach were recognised as inade- 
quate, yet his work has formed the 
basis of all similar histories of later 
time, and secured the author a well- 
deserved popularity. The musical 
material he collected during his tours 
abroad, 17 70 and 1772, was pub. in 
two essays. Dr. Johnson was among 
his many admirers, whilst he owed 
to Edmund Burke his position as 
organist at Chelsea Hospital, 1783— 
1814. His Life, written by his more 
famous daughter, Madame D’Arblay, 
appeared in 1832. 

Burney, Charles (1757-1817), Eng. 
classical cidtic. Plis father was Charles 
B., the celebrated authority on the 
history of music. Ho was b. at Lynn 
in Norfolk, and was educated at 
Charterhouse and Caius College, 
Cambridge. He received at different 
times the honorary degrees of M.A. 
(Cambridge), and D.D. by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Ho opened a 
school at Hammersmith in 1786 by 
which he became wealthy. He took 
orders in the latter part of his life. 
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becoming later chaplain to the king. 
His sister was ^Madame D’Arblay. 
He d. at Deptford. His works 
include Teniamen de Meiris JEschyli^ 
1809 ; Hemarks on the Greek Verses 
of Miltony 1790. His valuable library 
was accinired by parliament and de- 
posited in the British Museum as 
‘ the Burney library.’ 

Burney, Frances (1752-1840), a 
novelist, was the daughter of Charles 
B., D.Mus. In 1761, a year after the 
family’s removal to London, jMts. B. 
d. Fanny was never ‘ placed in any 
seminary,’ nevertheless, at the age of 
ten, she had already taught herself to 
read and yn*ite, and at once showed a 
delight in putting both the arts into 
constant practice. Her precocity as 
an authoress was probably due to the 
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fact that, at her father’s house, she 
was continually being introduced to 
the leading men of the day both in 
music and literature. Still, at the age 
of fifteen, she was induced to burn her 
IMSS., as her stepmother considered 
the practice of scribbling unladylike. 
Her first and best novel, Evelina, was 
actually pub. in 1778, but the story 
had been planned whilst Fanny was 
still in her teens. It was brought out 
in utmost secrecy, but the father was 
very proud of Fanny when she was 
admitted into the fellowship of the 
most distinguished literary people of 
the day, Johnson, who was her 
friend and admirer until death, de- 
clared that some passages in Evelina 
would do honour to Kichardson. She 


received £20 in all for this novel, yet 
Burke, so the story goes, sat up all 
night to read it, and Reynolds would 
not touch his food until he had reached 
the end. For five years, 1786-1791, 
[Miss B- earned £200 a year for attend- 
ing to the wardrobe of Queen Char- 
lotte, but she was glad to accept a 
pension of £100 a year instead. She 
married a French officer, M. D’Arblay 
in 1793, and lived with him in France 
from 1802 to 1812. Their son was h. 
in 1794. Her other stories were 
Cecilia, 17S2, midL Camilla, 1795. Her 
famous diary, which extended over 
seventy -two years, appeared posthu- 
mously between 1S42 and 1846, 
under the title of J ournal and Letters. 
It was always her ambition to write, 
as Sheridan suggested, for the stage, 
but perhaps her dread ofbeing thought 
unfeminine prevented her from mak- 
ing any attempt. Indeed she was by 
nature somewhat prudish and self- 
eftacing, quite unlike the has hleus 
of the day, yet authorities agree that 
her amazing egoism detracts from the 
charm of her autobiography. During 
her lifetime she was over-estimated, 
but her work is still regarded as an 
invaluable link in the early history of 
fiction. See Austin Dobson, Fanny 
Burney (English Men of Letters 
series), 1903. 

Burnham, Frederick Russell, Ameri- 
can scout, h. at Tivoli in the udlds 
of Minnesota, May 11, 1861; son of 
Rev. Edwin Russell. He took part in 
the cattle wars of the American S.W,, 
and in 1893 first visited S. Africa, At 
once he entered the service of the 
British S. African Company, which 
was at war with the Matabele, With 
Major Wilson in command, he joined 
a small party which set out to cap- 
ture the Matabele king. However, he 
was sent back to the main body to 
ask for reinforcements, which were, 
unluckily, too late to render assist- 
ance. In the second rebellion of the 
same tribe, he gained distinction by 
killing M’limo, the Kaffir high -priest, 
who was the instigator of the revolt. 
In 1899 Lord Roberts sent for him 
from the Klondyke gold-fields to 
serve in the Boer War. In 1900 he 
was captured at Sauna’s Post, where 
Broadwood's convoy was surrounded, 
but made good his escape. At one 
time he destroyed the railroad be- 
tween Pretoria and Johannesburg, 
and his last achievement in that region 
was the destruction of the line E. of 
Pretoria, his object being to prevent 
the British prisoners from being taken 
away. He was made chief of the scouts 
of the British army in the field, and 
received various decorations. He 
made surveys of the Volta R., W. 
Africa, 1902 ; and explored Congo 
basin, 1903-4. Made discoveries of 
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Maya civilisation in 3Ioxico, 190S ; 
and is engag'ed in canalising the 
Yaqni K. 

Burnham, Sir Edward Levy-Lawson 
1st Baron (1833-1916), was h. in luon- 
don, eldest child of Joseph Moses 
Levy, printer, who died ISSS. Ed- 
ward was ednc. at University Coll. 
Seh-, Gower Street; and, on leaving- 
there, became dramatic critic to the 
Sunday Times^ owned by his father ; 
who in 1S55 bought the newly-estab- 
iished Daily Telegraph and Courier, 
dropped the last hall of its title, and 
organised it into a paying concern. 
Edward Levy, with Cob den and 
Bright, agitated for removal of the 
ne'wspaper duty ; and on its abolition 
in 1861, the Daily Telegraph became 
extremely successful. Edwai’d, who 
in 1862 had married a dau. of Ben- 
jamin Webster the actor, assumed by 
royal licence in 1875 the additional 
surname of Lawson under the uull of 
his uncle Lionel Lawson. The direc- 
tion of the Daily Telegraph came into 
his hands in 1885. He had been a 
supporter of Gladstone in the early 
'seventies, and had invented tor him 
the title of ‘ the people's William ' ; 
bntin 1S7S he had been alienated by 
the anti-Turkish policj^ of the Liberal 
gov., and on the appearance of Irish 
Home llule on the Liberal programme 
in 1885 he and his paper adhered to 
the Unionist cause. Ho continued 
the paper’s policy of helping exploring 
expeditions, was made a baronet Oct. 
13, 1892, and was raised to the peerage 
July 31, 1903 — when he retired from 
control of the paper in favour of his 
son, the first Visct. Burnham {q.v.) 

Burnham, Sir Harry Lawson 
Webster Levy-Lawson, 1st Visct. and 
2nd Baron (and Baronet), of Hall 
Barn, Beaconsficld in the county of 
Buckingham ; 5, in London 1862: 

eldest son of Edward, 1st Baron ; and 
grandson of Joseph Moses Levy, 
founder of the fortunes of the Daily 
Telegrai^h London newspaper. Bduc. 
at Eton ; and at Balliol Coll., Oxford. 
As a Liberal, he represented West St. 
Pancras in parliament 1885—92 ; he 
was called to the Bar at the Inner 
Temple, 1891 ; and he was on the 
London County Council 1889-92 and 
1897-1904. He was in parliament 
again, as member for Mile End (Tower 
Hamlets) 1905—6 ; and again for same 
constituency, but as a Unionist, 1910- 
16. He was mayor of Stepney, 1908— 
09. In 1916 he succeeded to the 
barony ; and was mad© a Viscount 
May 16, 1919. Ho was president of 
the Institute of Journalists, 1910, is 
president of the Empire Press Union, 
and has presided at the Imperial Press 
Conferences — Canada, 1920 ; Austra- 
lia and New Zealand, 1925. He also 
presided at the International Labour 


3rd, 4th, and 9th Conferences at 
Geneva, 1921, 1922, and 1926. He 
was ai)pomted a member of the Indian 
Statutory Commission, 1927. Thu 
‘ Burnham award ’ as to school- 
teachers’ salaries is the ivork of a 
standing committee of which he is 
chairman. The Daily Telegraph, 
of which he had the management 
since 1903, and the proprietorship 
since 1916, he sold in 1927. 

Burnham-on-Sea, a watering place 
m CO, Somerset on an estuary of the 
Parret with extensive sands, a pier 
900 ft. long, a number of hotels and 
an excellent golf course. Pop. 5571. 

Burnham Beeches, a wooded region 
in Buckinghamshire. It is the re- 
mains of an anct. forest, and consists 
of a number of beeches of tremendous 
girth. Gray first caused attention 
to be directed towards them, with 
attendant appreciation. In 1879 the 
City of London Corporation acquired 
them for public use. Burnham itself 
is a township of 4113 inhabitants. 

Burnie, a post tn. and port of entry 
and clearance of Wellington co., Tas- 
mania, on Emu Bay. It is 67 m. 
W.N.W. of Launceston, and the ter- 
minus of the railway. to Mount Bischof. 
Pop. 2594. 

Burning, see Combustion. 

Burning Bush, or Duonymas alro- 
purpuretis, is a species of Celastracege 
found in N. lands. The seeds have a 
brightly -coloured arillode, which at- 
tracts birds, and thus plays its part 
m their dispersal. 

Burning Glasses and Mirrors, 
A lens may be used to bring the 
heat-rays of the sun to a focus in 
the same manner, though not quite 
at the same point, as the rays of 
light are focussed. The heat thus 
brought to bear on a small area is 
sometimes used tor fusing metals, 
etc. The effect may be produced by 
reflection through the use of concave 
mirrors or a concave system of plane 
mirrors. In the * solar engine ’ the 
heat reflected from several thousand 
plane mirrors arranged on a huge 
concave frame is focussed upon a 
small boiler and utilised in driving an 
engine for primping operations, etc. 
Special machinery is provided to keep 
the apparatus facing the sun. Archi- 
medes IS said to have burnt the Kom. 
fleet of Marcellus before Syracuse 
by concentrating the heat reflected 
from several largo burning mirrors 
upon it. Sec Lens, Hefleotion. 

Burnley, marie et tn., municipal co., 
and pari. bor. of Lancashire. It is a 
CO. bor. and stands at the confluence 
of the Brun and the Calder. Charles 
Townley, whoso collection of antique 
marbles and broiuios I’epobcs m 
the British Museum, was &. here. 
Besides the staple trade* cotton 
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spinnmg- and weaving', there are 
several large machine works and iron 
toundries and paper mills. Townley 
Hall is now a museum and art gallery. 
The Paulma cross is said to have been 
erected to commemorate the preach- 
ingof Saint Panlimis in thisdist about 
600 A.D. Pop. 103,175. 

Burnouf, Emile Louis (1S2 1—1907), 
French orientalist, was a nephew of 
Jean Louis B., and w’as h. at Valognes. 
He lectured on anet. literature at 
Nancv and became afterwards direc- 
tor of the French School at Athens. 
Among his works are : Mtiliode pour 
JStudier la JLanaue Sanscriie ; Essai 
sur la Vida ; Illsioire de la Liittra- 
ture Grecque, and La Mythologie des 
Japonais'. 

Burnouf, Eugene (ISO 1-52), son of 
Jean Louis B., famous Fr. orientalist, 
was h. in Paris on April S. He col- 
laborated with Christian Lassen in 
producing Essai sur le Pali in 1826. 
He undertook the great task of de- 
ciphering the Zend MSS., and 
through hiS instrumentality a know- 
ledge of this tongue was first brought 
xvithin the scientific w^orid of Europe. 
He d. on May 28, 1852, having been 
a member of the Acad6mie des In- 
scriptions and professor of Sanskrit 
for twenty years His other works 
include a Commeniaire sur le YaQua, 
Vun des livres liiurgiques des Parses, 
and the publishing of the Vendidad 
Sade, one of Zoroaster’s works from 
the Zend. 

Burnouf, Jean Louis (1775—184:4), 
Fr. classical scholar, established 
a wide reputation by his scholarship, 
and is remembered, among his many 
works, as the author of a scholarly 
translation of Tacitus pub . in 1 827—33 . 

Burns and Scalds, destruction of 
tissue by dry heat in the former case, 
by moist heat in the latter ; the 
general symptoms and treatment are 
the same in both cases . B . are usually 
classified according to the depth to 
which the tissues areafiected . Dupuy - 
tren suggested the following classes : 
(1) Where the skin is reddened. A 
slight swelling is apparent which 
usually disappears quickly ; there is 
considerable pain at first, but the.con- 
ditionis rapidly cured. (2) Where the 
outer skin is destroyed more or less 
extensive blisters containing serum 
raising it from the true skin. A fair 
amount of pain is felt ; the outer skin 
is cast o3 after the blister has been 
pierced, and a new skin forms without 
any scar remaining. (3) Where the 
true skinis partly destroyed. The pain 
is considerable, black or brownish 
sloughs occur, and there is danger of 
septic poisoning. When the wound 
has healed, a slight scar or puckering 
of the skin is observable. (4) Where 
the true skin is wholly destroyed. The 


condition is serious, but Is not accom- 
panied by much pain, as the nerve- 
endings have been destroyed- After 
healing, a deep scar can be noticed. 
(5) Where the soft parts, muscles, etc , 
have been destro^^ed. (6) Where the 
bones have been charred, a very 
serious condition, -which can usually 
only be met hy amputation. The 
dangersfrom B. include shock, septic 
poisoning, inflammation of internal 
organs, and general exhaustion. The 
danger from shock depends upon the 
extent of the burnt area : it is esti- 
mated that cases in which over one- 
third of the total body-surface is 
seriously afiected end fatally. The 
whole nervous system has functioned 
very rapidly and with great intensity, 
and cannot undergo repair s-ufiiciently 
to keep the organism ahve. The re- 
sult IS coma, leading to death. The 
danger of sepsis arises from the fact 
that the tissues beneath the skin 
have been laid open to the action of 
micro-organisms in the atmosphere. 
The extent to which the tissues have 
been laid bare determines the extent 
of the danger, the same precautions 
having been taken. Complications 
wfith respect to underlying or other 
organs may arise through the loss of 
the skin’s functions, the disturbance 
of the blood supply, and the possible 
introduction of germs peculiarly 
harmful to those organs. Exhaustion 
of the S 5 ''stem is a natural result of the 
strain occasioned by the healing 
process and interference with the 
nutritive fxmctions, as in cases of 
scalds of the throat and stomach. The 
symptom demanding most imme- 
diate treatment is shock. Vitality 
should be preserved by wrapping the 
patient in hot blankets, placing hot- 
water bottles at the extremities, and 
administering stimulants. The con- 
dition of shock lasts from thirty-six 
to forty-eight hours. Local treatment 
of B. aims at preventmg infection, 
relieving pain, and promoting healing 
with a minimum of deformity or 
scarring If the burn be slight, the 
blisters may be pierced, their con- 
tents drained off, the outer skin cut 
off and the surface treated with a 
weak solution of picric acid. In deal- 
ing with severe B , , care must be taken 
not to tear affected tissues by rough 
handling of clothing- The clothes 
should be carefully cut off, the whole 
surface should be treated with an 
antiseptic, and then the more perma- 
nent dressing adjusted. This usually 
consists of gauze soaked in picric acid 
solution and covered by antiseptic 
wool, the whole being lightly ban- 
daged, as it is desirable to exclude all 
air, but without undue pressure upon 
the injured part. Two affected sur- 
faces must not be placed in contact. 
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as the result might he a -union of the 
two surfaces. In cases where the de- 
struction of the true skin has been 
extensive, skin-grafting has been 
adopted with satisfactory results. 

Burns, Rev. Jabez (1805—76), non- 
conformist divine, educated at Chester 
and Oldham Grammar School. While 
a bo 3 ^ he joined Methodist New Con- 
nexion ; 1826 came to London ; com- 
piled Christianas Sketch' Book, 1828 
(second series issued 1835); 

Cabinet, 1829. B. did much mission- 
work on behalf of Scotch Baptists, 
heconodng pastor of a Perth congrega- 
tion, 1830-5 ; 1835 pastor to Baptist 
congregation at Marylehone. Pie was 
said to have been the first clergyman 
to preach teetotahsm from the pul- 
pit. He delivered thirty-hve annual 
temperance sermons, beginning Dec. 
1839. iNIember of the Bvangelical 
Alliance, formed 1815; after 18-17 
travelled in America, Egypt, and 
Palestine. Among his works are : 
Notes of a Tour in, XJ.S.^L. and 
Canada in 1847 : Helpbook for Tra^ 
Tellers to the East ; The Golden Pot of 
Manna (Christian’s Daily Portion), 
1848 ; Preacher^ s Magazine and 
Pastor^ s Monthly Journal, 1839—44 ; 
Sermons, 1842. Consult 'Life and 
Labours of Burns,’ Baptist Magazine, 
March 1876 ; Perthshire Advertiser, 
February 4, 1876. 

Burns, Rt. Hon. John (b 1858), was 
h. at Vauxhall, London, second son 
of Alexander B , an engineer of 
Scottish extraction. He reccired 
education to the age of ton at a 
national school ; then he was sent to 
work, but continued study at night 
schools and read much. Especially 
was he attracted to the works of 
Paine, Mill, and Bohert Owen. Pie 
worked at first m Price’ s candle woi*ks ; 
he was for a short time a page, and 
hnaliy was ajiprenticed to an en- 
gineer. Whilst in his apprenticeship 
he adopted socialism; being influenced 
by his general reading, and also by 
one of his fellow workmen — a 
Frenchman, who had taken part in 
the Commune. He worked at his 
trade on land and on board ship, and 
went for a year to W. Africa, after 
which he spent six months in travel- 
ling over Europe. He had in the 
meantime become known as a labour 
agitator . In 1 8 7 8 he was arrested for 
addressing an open air meeting at 
Clapham, and in 1886 he cleared him- 
self of the charge of instigating the 
mob to violence on the occasion when 
the clubs of the West End had their 
windows broken. In the following 
year, however, he suffered six weeks’ 
imprisonment for his share in the 
Trafalgar Square riots. In 1885 he 
had been unsuccessful as the candi- 
date of the Social Democratic Federa- 


tion at W. Nottingham. He was a 
member of the Amalgamated Soc of 
Engineers. He sat on London’s first 
County Council as a Progressive 
member for Battersea, and in 1892, 
as the candidate put forward by a 
local ' Labour League,’ he became 
member of parliament for the same 
constituency. In 1889 he had, to- 
gether with Mr. Ben Tillet, been the 
chief organiser of the London Dock 
strike. He retained his seat for 
Battersea in 1895; and also in the 
' Khaki ’ election of Oct. 1900 — 
through which B. carried Battersea 
' with the anti-war flag nailed to the 
mast,’ as Bernard Shaw expressed it. 
B . continued to sit for Battersea until 
1918 He was made President of the 
Local Government Board in Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s ad- 
ministration, 1906, being the first 
working man to attain to cabinet 
rank. By that time he had very 
largely lost popularity with the 
Socialist rank-and-file — partly on ac- 
count of his having taken office with 
the Liberals, partly on account of the 
Puritan bluntness with which he re- 
buked the failings of his own class 
He took an active share in social 
legislation dnring his period of office — 
introducing the Plouse and Town 
Planning Bill in 1909, and being 
known as one of the hardest worked of 
all cabinet ministers. On the de- 
claration of war, Aug. 1914, he was 
one of the three ministers who im- 
mediately resigned. He remained in 
that very long parliament till its 
close, a silent member. He would 
never join the rising* Labour Party, 
and retired into private life towards 
the end of the Groat War, rather than 
stand for the (Jenei'al or Khaki 
Election of Dec. 1918. 

Burns, Robert (1759-96), the great- 
est lyric poet Scotland has ever pro- 
duced, was b. Jan. 25, near Ayr. 
He was the son of a gardener, who 
later in life turned farmer, and in spite 
of a hard struggle with poverty, suc- 
ceeded in eqmx)ping his chiidren with 
a good education. Although Robert 
had perforce to assist his father in 
his humble avocation, he still found 
plenty of time to assimilate so much 
instruction and reading that by the 
age of sixteen years he had acquired 
the elements of what was then re- 
garded as an ' elegant ’ education. 
This included the elements of astro- 
nomy, bolles-lcttros, and, of course, 
poetry, at that time in a tx*aiisition 
state between the ponderous fancies 
of the Pop can sciiool and the tinkling 
prettinesses of the Delia Cruscans. 
Neither of these schools was likely 
to assist a young singer whoso native 
talent leant strongly towards the 
natural, and although we discover 
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marked traces of the inflnence of 
hoth in Ms later worlv we must regard 
B. as among the first to free English 
^^erse from the shackles of formalism 
which had bound it so long. At the 
age of sixteen B. was already a minor 
celebrity in his dist., and his convivial 
and generous disposition speedily 
brought him into contact with the 
bolder spirits of the neighbom‘hood» 
who regarded him as a species of 
local laureate. In 17 Si he entered 
with his brother upon the tenancy 
of a small farm, a venture which 
proved most unfortunate, so much so 
that embittered by his lack of success 
he resolved to leave his native land 
and take ship to Jamaica. With the 
object of pm*chasing his passage 
thence he pub. his poems at Kilmar- 
nock in 1 7 S 6 . The result was a furore 
of appreciation which dazzled and 
somewhat unbalanced the young 
farmer. He was encom*aged to pro- 
ceed to Edinburgh and to pubhsh a 
second edition there. This he did, and 
met with a splendid reception from 
the 61ite of literarv circles in the 
capital. At many of the houses of 
the great he was wont to recite his 
poems to a rapt andience, and his 
genius was fully recognised. But 
when a man is born with an utter- 
ance like swift fire he is not as a rule 
particularly zealous regarding the 
proprieties, and B.’s habits speedily 
marked him out as ‘ impossible ’ in 
the circles which he had once illumin- 
ated. A vigorous habit of speech and 
criticism of persons whom their equals 
had agreed to treat with respect by 
reason of qualities too subtle or too 
difficult of discernment by the Ayr- 
shire farmer led him into disrepute, 
and the all too frequent occasions on 
which he transgressed against decency 
were too much even for an age of hard 
drinking, and social taboo was passed 
upon him with every show of reason. 
On the one hand B. was ignorant of 
the true reading of the term noblesse 
oblige. On the other his mighty soul 
soared high above the society folk 
with whom he was brought into con- 
tact, and whom, for the most part, 
he regarded wdth good-humoui*ed 
contempt. Meanwhile the profits of 
his volume of poems pub in the cap. 
had brought in a very considerable 
sum, with which he was enabled to 
take the farm of Ellisland near Dum- 
fries, where he settled in 1788, with 
his wife Jean Armour, the * Bonnie 
Jean ’ of one of his most beautiful 
lyrics. Private interest had also 
brought him the position of an excise- 
man, or ‘ gauger ’ as they were then 
knovm in Scotland j but for a second 
time he found farming a failure, and 
retired to Dumfries, where he sub- 
sisted on his exciseman’s salary which 


never rose above £70 per annum. At 
this period of his life he enthusiasti- 
cally embraced the principles of the 
Fr. E.evolution,andmanyof his poems 
and songs exhibit his hatred of the 
‘ lordlings ’ who at that period held 
the peasantry of Scotland in a con- 
dition approaching helotage. At the 
same time it must be recollected that 
he had not disdained patronage on 
several occasions, but had certainly 
accepted it in a spirit of generous 
faith. His dissipated habits rendered 
him obnoxious to the ‘ respectable,’ 
and as these grew upon him he began 
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to consort with people who, however 
interesting on occasion or during the 
hilarity of a drinking-bout, were no 
companions foi' a man of Ms exalted 
and generous spirit. Deeper he sank 
into the pit which Ms own natural, 
joyous, and trusting disposition had 
digged for Mm. Hemorse gnawed 
upon his heart of hearts, and he be- 
came gloomy and sullen, with only 
occasional flashes of Ms old magnifi- 
cence ; and at the last Ms sun set in 
gloom and sadness, for with health 
and fortune completely broken, he 
sank to rest at Ayr on July 21, 1796. 
Dike Byron, B. was one of those 
poets who are as great as their songs. 
It was not Ms to create a social cult 
which might cluster around his 
personality, having for its basis the 
imitation of the mannerisms and 
idiosyncrasies of its idol. His cult 
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was greater. It was and is the cult 
of the expression of nationality, of all 
that is yiriie and spirited in that 
eider Scotland yrhich sank in a blaze 
of glory to the sound of his songs. 
To his countrymen he has left the 
deathless heritage of a song-craft 
nneanalled in the lyric history of 
manland. His lyre has run the gamut 
of the emotions, from the whisper of 
loyo to the fire -filled chant o± war 
and liberty. In the utterance of no 
poet have passion and simplicity been 
so truly welded. The simple, almost 
rustic, lines are fulfilled and suffused 
with a lofty genius which compels the 
tears of both simple and learned. So 
intimate is the comhination of artless - 
ness and genius in the songs of B 
that m no poet is it so diincuit to 
trace the true quality of that genius. 
In none is it so elusive. It is en- 
woven in the very fibre of the verse, 
from which it cannot he untwined. 
The felicity of B.’s language has pro- 
bably never been equalled. This is 
due not so much to his perfect 
mastery of his medium as to his 
brilliant poetic penetration and his 
swift habit of intuition. But withal 
he exhibits no impatience with poetic 
rule, and nicely if naturally observes 
the proprieties of rhythm, diction, 
and metre. Concerning his position 
in our poetic galaxy there can he no 
question. He divides the lyric crown 
with Shelley, with whom he is equal 
in ardour, intensity, and originality, 
if inferior in imaginatiye power and 
mental scope. But had B. possessed 
Shelley's ‘ opportunities ' his verso 
might have exhibited a flight and 
finish equal to that of the author of 
Prometheus Unhound. B .'s system of 
composition consisted of selecting 
Scottish folk-songs, which ho made 
the basis of new and more poetical 
versions. But besides this he com- 
posed scores of original verses. His 
purely lyrical work is too well known 
to require mention hero- But his 
narrative and satirical work is by no 
means so widely perused. Perhaps 
his greatest work, apart from his 
songs, is his Tam o' Shanter, which 
is almost epic m parts, exhibiting a 
felicity of phrase and an epigram- 
matic ability which are far above 
the subject handled. His Twa Dogs 
bristles with keen satire against the 
social and religio-political follies of 
the time. His CottaPs Saturday Night 
is truly national in spirit, and strikes 
the note of all that is exalted and 
noble in the Scottish character. It 
only remains to notice B. as a letter- 
writer. In an age when the epistolaxy 
art was at the height of its prolixity 
and formality, and when explicitness, 
clarity, and real beauty of phrase 
were sacrificed to mere pomposity. 


B. partook eopiousB'" of the faults of 
his tune ; indeed thej^ appear in him 
almost exaggerated. But he did not, 
like so many of his contemporaries, 
sacrifice feeling to bombast, and his 
tenderness was too much the result 
of genuine human attection to de- 
generate into maudhn sentiment. 
These qualities of humanity and 
tenderness appear throughout his 
works to dominate even the way- 
wardness which was i>erhaps his 
principal characteristic. He was a 
great poet, a great lover of humanity, 
and a great natural man ; and ‘ his 
faults were the faults of his qualities.' 
See K. Chambers, JLife and Works, 
new ed., 1896 ; A. Lang's ed., 189G ; 
W. B. Henley and T. H. Henderson, 
Poetry of Pdbert Burns, 4 vois., 1901 ; 
Sir Leslie Stephen, in Diet, of Nat. 
Biog. ; T. IX. Henderson, Pohert 
B^trns, 1904. 

Burnside, a suburb of Adelaide, S. 
Australia ; pop. about laOO. 

Burnside, Ambrose Everett (lS2f- 
81), American soldier, a native of 
Liberty, Indiana. lie became a 
member ot the IMilitary Academy of 
the U.S.A., and at the close of the 
Mexican War graduated, 1847. He 
resisned his commission in 1853 and 
adopted the manuf. of firearms. Three 
years later he invented a breech -loo.d- 
ing rifle . The Illinois Central Railway 
employed his services till the Civil 
War broke out. He took a prominent 
part in the first battle of Bull Hun, 
and was a])i3omtcd brigadier-general 
of volunteers in 1861. He sailed in 
the following year for the N- Carolina 
coast, and in the ensuing campaign 
won the victories of Roanoke, ISTow- 
bern, and Fort Macon. Shortly after- 
wards he was made ma 3 or-general, 
IJ.S.V. President Lincoln appointed 
him to succeed Maclellan to the army 
of the Potomac. Ho was thoroughly 
defeated at Fredericksburg in 1862, 
and aroused much criticism by his 
suppression of press opinion. The 
failure of the ‘ Burnside mine ' caused 
his resignation in 186-J, and in 1866 
he became governor of Rhode Is. I-lo 
was a republican member of the con- 
gress till his death. Ho d. at Bristol, 
Rhode Island. 

Burnside, Helen Marion (1844- 
1923), artist and poet, exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 3 863. From 1886 
to 1889 she was designer at the Royal 
School of Art Noodlework, For fche 
next five years she was editor to 
Messrs. Raphael Tuck. She also wrote 
many songs and magazine stories, hut 
she is known more especially as the 
writer of children's books. 

Burnt-Ear, or XJredo carbo, a species 
of fungus of the order Uredmoe which 
is particularly destructive to corn. 
The seed-coat of the grain attacked is 
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covered with a black dust, while the 
interior seems to be niitoiiched, bnt 
IS found to be abortive. 

Burntisland, a seaport on the Firth 
of Forth, Scotland. Coal is shipped 
in considerable quantities. It has a 
ship -building industry and railway 
workshops. Hossend Castle is here, 
built 1119. The influence of the close 
intercourse which once existed be- 
tween B. and Holland is expressed in 
the parish church, which resembles 
the North Church, Amsterdam. It 
was here that James I. pressed his 
proposals ior a new translation ol the 
Scriptures into Eng. Pop, par. 
G567: burgh. 5707. 

Burnt Sienna, a reddish-brovm pig- 
ment. It takes its name from Sienna 
in Italy, where an earth is found con- 
taining oxides of iron and manoranese. 
The substance is bi^ownlsh-yeilow in 
colour, which deepens to a reddish- 
brovm xvhen the earth is burnt. 

Burnt Stones, old carnehans pos- 
sessing a glowing red colour when 
held to the light. They are found in 
rums and have a dull aii^pearance 
externally. They appear to have been 
acted upon by Are. 

Burr, Aaron (175G— 1S3G}, an Ameri- 
can legislator, and native of New 
Jersey. At Pnneetovn College, 
where his father and grandfather had 
occupied the presidency, he gradu- 
ated. He joined the patriot army m 
1775, and two years later was re- 
warded tor his valour and abilities by 
promotion to lientenant-coloneL He 
retired in 1779, and was called to the 
Bar, where he Quickly assumed a nro- 
mment position. From 17S8to 1790 
he vras attorney -general, senator 
il791“97), and vice-president (1801— 
5). He fonght a dnel with Alexander 
Hamilton, who was responsible for his 
defeat in obtaining the governorship 
of New York, and killed him. Flight 
to S. Carolina was necessary till the ex- 
citement; lessened, at» which time he 
returned, ah attempt to raise re- 
volntion in Texas in order to establish 
a republic there, resulted in his arrest. 
He was acQuitted, but nevertheless 
susoainedgrievoussocialostracism. A 
return to his practice failed hopelessly, 
and he d. miserably on Staten Is. 
During his last years he was main- 
tained by a friend. 

Burr, William Hubert, American 
engineer, was h. at Waterto^vn, 
Connecticut, July 14, 1851. He 

became professor of engineering at 
Harvard University in 1892, and at 
Columbia University in 1893. In 
1899 he vras appointed a member of 
the Isthmian Canal Commission to 
report upon a route for the Panama 
Canal ,* in 1904 he was appointed a 
member of the commission to con- 
struct the canal ; and in 1905 he was 


appointed a member of the intei*- 
national Board of Consulting En- 
gineers to determine the plan of the 
canal. In 1919 he was appointed a 
member of the board of consulting 
engineers for constructing a vehicular 
tunnel under the Hudson Fiver at 
New Y^ork Citv. Publications ; I As 
Sfresses in. iJridae and Itaot Trusstt% 
ISSl ; Eli. sliciti/ and Resistance of 
the 2Iaierials of Enoineermg, 18 S3 : 
.Ancient and Modern Engineering and 
the Isthmian Canals 1902 ; Suspension 
Bridges^ Arch Ribs, and Cantilevers, 
1913, also collaborations. 

Burra-Burra, a celebrated eoyi'rr 
mine in S. Australia. It is situated N. 
by E. of Adelaide, and is 10 X m. 
distant. Ore to the value of £4,000,000 
has been mined, though operations ai e 
no lonver so remuneiative. 

Burrard Inlet, a narrow inlet _ of 
Brirish Colniiibia, situated at the S. \V. 
extremity. It forms a laauniO' vut 
harbour, and is the inlet on winch 
stands Vancouver, the western tei- 
minus of the Canadian Pacific Hai!- 
wav. 

Bur-reed is the name applied to the 
species of S par gan turn, of the order 
Sparganiacese, plants common to 
Britain and Australia. S, sumjtej’' and 
S. ramcisum occur in ditches and 
shallow ponds of Britain. 

Burriana, a Spamsh tn. and sea- 
port situated on the E. coast, in the 
prov. of Castellon de la Plana. Its 
X>op. is 16,000. Oranges are the chief 
export, while there is some trade in 
oil. grain, and wme. 

Burrilville, a cit^’' of Hhode Island, 
U.S.A. Pop. 7077. 

Burritt, Elihu (IS 10— 79), American 
philanthropist, commonly called ‘ the 
learned blacksmith.’ He was a native 
ot New Britain, Conn. Ilis grandfather 
and father had served in the revolu- 
tionary army. His education was self - 
obtained from whatever books weie 
available at home, which was a shoe- 
maker’s bench. He became aprtrexi- 
ticed to a simth at the age of sixteen, 
and adopted smith work as his trade*. 
He Avas able to indulge a passion tor 
literature in any form in his spare 
moments at the forge, Avhile for e- 
short time he attended a school kept 
by his brother Elijah, In this desultory 
fashion he conquered Bat., Gk., Fr.,. 
Spanish, and Ger,, and by the time ho 
was thirty years of age could speak 
fifty lang-uages. He gradually ac- 
quired fame with his increasing store 
of knowledge, and soon embarked 
upon a lecture tour to various places 
in U.S.A. and Europe on behalf of 
peace. He organised the Friends of 
Peace at Brussels, Paris, Fianklurt, 
London, Manchester, and Edinbui'gh, 
and published innumerable pamph- 
lets. He founded the ChHstiaii Off ire/i 
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at Worcester to advance his views. He 
returned to America and d. at New 
Britain, ^ , 

Burroughs, John (ISST—lQ^l), 
American essayist and authority on 
natural history. He was 6. at 31ox- 
bury, Delaware county. New York. 
Among his early callings were teach- 
ing, journalism, and farming. In the 
treasury dept, of Washington he 
served as a clerk for nine years. His 
early productions were Notes on 
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Whitman and Wake JRoMn, Later he 
produced B%rds and Boets, Locusts 
and Wild Honey, Signs and Seasons, 
and Ways of Nature, in prose ; while 
m verse he pub. a vol. called Bird and 
Bough. His later works The Summit 
of the Years, 1913 ; The Breath of 
Life, 1915 ; Under the AvplC' Trees, 
1916; Yield and Study, % Birds 
and Bees (posthumous), 1926. He 
d. in a train near Buffalo, March 29, 
1921. 

Burrowing Owl, or Speotyto cuni~ 
cularia, is a bird which belongs to the 
family Strigidoc, and is a native of 
America. It is about 9 in, long, has 
no ear-tnfts, and its legs are long and 
poorly feathered. It inhabits burrows 
and holes of cavies, lizards, foxes, 
squirrels, and other animals, and 
there it makes its nest. 

Burrows, Montagu (1819-1905), was 
&. at Hadley, Middlesex. He entered 
the navy, and rose to the rank of com- 
mander, 1852. He then went up to 
Oxford, taking a double first, and 
from 1862 till 1900 was Chichele pro- 
fessor of modern history. He became 
a fellow of All Souls in 1870, and pub- 
lished Worthies of All Souls in 1874. 
His other works include : Meinoir 


of Admiral Sir H. CJmds. 0,0. B.. 
1869 ; Barliament and the OJiurch of 
JSngland, 1875 ; Oxford during the 
Commomuealth, 1881 ; Wiclifs Blace 
in History, 1SS2 ; Life of Admiral 
Hawke, 1883 ; History of the Cinque 
Boris, 1888 ; Commentaries on the 
Histoi'y of England, 1893 ; History 
of the Foreign JPolicy of Great Britain, 
1895. 

Burrows, Ronald Montagu (1867— 
1920), Eng. archseologist, was b. 
at Rugby, where his father, Hev. 
Leonard Francis Burrows, ^vas a 
master ; but he was educ. at the 
Charterhouse, and at Christ Church, 
Oxford. While assistant to Prof. 
Gilbert Murray m the Gk. dept, of 
Glasgow Univ. 1891-97, he excavated 
at Pylos at the S. W. extremity of the 
mainland of Greece, and in the ad- 
joining IS. of Sphakteria, 1895—96 : 
and the results, described in Hellenic 
Studies, cleared the credit of Thucy- 
dides as a historian. In 1905 and 
1907, while he vras Professor of Gk. 
at University Coll., Cardiff (1898- 
1908), he excavated at Hhitsona in 
Bceotia, with the object of ascei'taiu- 
mg the site of Mykalessos — in the 
latter year in conjunction with the 
late P. N. Uro. In 1907 he published 
The Discoveries in Crete and their 
Bearing on Ancient Civilisation. In 
1908 he became Professor of Gk. at 
Manchester University. He was ap- 
pointed Principal of King’s Coil., 
London, in 1913 ; and in the war 
years was a friend of Veiiizelos. He 
was well versed in the affairs of the 
Slavonic world. 

Burrus, Afranius, a native of Gaul 
who became a Rom. soldier of dis- 
tinction. He was the trusted agent 
first of Livia and then of Tiberius and 
Claudius. He had a. share in the edu- 
cation of Nero, and aided Agrippina 
in biinging him to the throne in pre- 
ference to Britannicus. When the 
partisans of Britanmeus were punished 
B. succeeded to the important com- 
mand of the praetorian guard. He was 
imt to death by Nero in a.d. 63. 

Burry Port, uib. dist. Carmarthen- 
shire, Wales, 4 in- W, of Llanelly, 
Pop. 5924. 

Bursa, a synovial sac or closed 
space containing liquid botunen two 
moving surfaces of the body. Its 
function is to lesson the effects of 
friction, and B. may cither be perma- 
nently situated for that end, or de- 
veloped in a part whore friction has 
caused a certain amount of irritation 
of the tissues. B. may be classified as: 
(1) B. between the covering skin and 
bony pi’ojections, as at the point of 
the elbow and at the knee-cai) ; (2) B. 
between tendons and the surfaces 
they cross; (3) B. between tendons 
and the walls of osteo-fascial tunnels. 



Bursar 

Bursar, a keeper of the purse (bursa). 
This, however, was the literal inter- 
pretation, and to-day its official adop- 
tion is m reference to the controller of 
the treasui'y of a college or school. It 
also applies to the holder of a scholar- 
ship m certain secondary schools. 

‘ Burse ’ is the name given to the 
pm*so of the Bord High Chancellor of 
England. 

Bursaria is a genus of Protozoa of 
large size, in which the body appears 
to be convex above and concave 
below. Lamarck described five species 
of these fresh-water creatures, of 
which truncatella was one. 

Burscheid, a tn. of Prussia. It is 
situated on the P. Wupper, and 
manufs- woollen goods and plush. Its 
pop. is 6884. 

Burschenschaft, the name of a 
famous association of students of the 
universities of Germany. Its obiect is 
to encourage and engender patriotism 
and a Christian bearing, and it was 
instituted as an effect of national feel- 
ing in Germany caused by the War of 
Liberation. Its origin began at Jena, 
and the grand -duke of Saxe -Weimar 
became a patron. During the revolu- 
tions of 1830 the B. took a prominent 
part, notwithstanding the crushing 
pohcy towards it of the Carlsbad 
Decrees. In 1833 the body was sup- 
pressed, though without the desired 
result, for in 1848, when all restric- 
tions levied against it were removed, 
it was found to be more vigorous than 
before. It is now, however, non- 
political, and simply a social function. 
A branch of the society aims at the 
cessation of duellmg. 

Burseracese is a natural order of 
dicotyledonous plants which are 
found in the tropics, and yield balsam, 
resin, and gum. The flowers are small 
and regidar, with the disc usually 
annular, in parts of four or five, with 
a syncarpous g^moecium consisting of 
three to five carpels, with two ovules 
in each loculus. The fruit is a drupe 
or a capsule, and the bast contains 
resin passages. Two well-known 
species are Boswellia serrata, -which 
yields olibanum, and Commiphora 
abyssimca, which yields myrrh. 

Bursitis, inflammation of a bursa. 
It may be acute, when pus forms after 
an injury or strain, as in the knee-cap. 
The joint sho-old be cleansed and 
absolutely rested for some time. B. 
may also be chronic, when a large 
amount of watery fluid collects at a 
joint, with possible formation of con- 
cretions within the hursa or thicken- 
ing of its walls. This is usually due 
to pressure constantly applied to a 
joint as in * housemaid’s knee.’ The 
joint should be rested and the bursa 
drained. The period of resting should , 
be prolonged as much as possible, as 
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there is always a likelihood of the 
condition being established again if 
the joint is subjected to the same 
usage as formerly. 

Bursiem, formerly a bor. and market 
tn. in CO. Stafford, is now included in 
the county bor. of Stoke-on-Trent, of 
which it forms five wards. In the 
seventeenth century it was the princi- 
pal place in England for the manu- 
facture of earthenware, and is still 
called the ‘ Mother of the Potteries.’ 
Josiah Wedgwood was b, here in 
1730, and the Wedgwood Memorial 
Hall was opened bv the Marquis of 
Hipon in 1869. The Bursiem and 
Tunstall War Memorial Hospital com- 
memorates the victims of the Great 
War. 

Burstadt, a tn. in the Free State of 
Hesse, Germany. Pop. 7150. 

Burt, Rt. Hon. Thomas (1837— 
1022), Labom leader, was &. near 
Xorth Shields, son of Peter Burt, a 
coal-miner and Methodist preacher. 
After a scanty education in village 
schools, he w’orked m a coal name from 
ten years of age till 1865, when he was 
elected secretary of the Xorthumber- 
land IVIiners* Mutual Provident Asso- 
ciation. He was president of the 
Miners’ National Union in 1SS2, 
and of the Trades Union Congress in 
1891. He was one of the British re- 
presentatives to the Labour Confer- 
ence convened by the Emperor of 
Germany in 1890. From 1892 till 
1895 he was parliamentary secretary 
to the Board of Trade, and he became 
a member of the Priv>" Coimcil in 
1906. He had become M.F. for 
Morpeth in 1874, and continued to 
represent that place till 1918 — wffien 
he retired from politics, being by that 
time ‘ Father’ of the House. He d. 
at Newcastle -on-Tyne. 

Burton, Sir Frederick William 
(1816-1900), British painter, b. in 
CO. Clare. Educated at Dublin under 
the dnection of Mi*. Brocas. Elected 
associate of Royal Hibernian Aca- 
demy when only twenty-one years 
of age. In 1842 he began to exhibit 
at the Royal Academy. He travelled 
much on the continent of Europe, 
where he gamed an intimate know- 
ledge of the works of the old masters. 
In 1874 he was appointed director of 
the British National Gallery. Elected 
associate of the R.S. of Painters in 
Water-Colours in 1855. He was 
knighted in 1884. He d. in Kensing- 
ton. 

Burton, John HiU (1809-81), Scot- 
tish historian, &. at Aberdeen. He 
graduated at Aberdeen University, 
and was articled to a writer, but Ms 
articles were cancelled, and be went 
to Edinburgh to qualify for the Bar. 
His practice was not large, and he had 
to devote himself to literature - During 
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this time he wrote for the EcZinhm'gh 
Almanao, Westminster licvieiCf and 
contributed to the Cyclopcedia of 
Universal Biography:, and Waterston’s 
Uyclovccdia of Commerce, In 18-14 he 
married, and in 1846 he achieved 
great distinction with his biography 
of Hume. In 1847 B. pi'oduced 
his interesting biographies of Bord 
Bovat and Duncan Forbes. In 1854 
he w’as appointed secretary to the 
Prison Board of Scotland, and became 
a prison commissioner. He held office 
as historiographer roval for Scotland, 
and was LL.D. of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, and D.C.L. of Oxford. He 
contributed to Blackwood's Magazine 
and the Scots^nan, and his chief works 
are : The Book Hunter^ The Scot 
Abroad, Cairngoimi Mountains, JPoU- 
tieal and Social Economy, and, above 
all. History of Scotland fi'om Agri- 
cola's Invasion to Bevolution of 1688. 

Burton, Sir Hichard Francis (1S21-- 
00), British explorer, h. at Borham 
House, Herts. He spent most of his 
childhood in Italv and France. He 
was educated at Trinity College, Ox- 
ford, and entered the Indian army in 
1842. During his stay in India he 
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studied assiduouslythevarious Orien- 
tal languages, and rapidly reached pro - 
ticiency . He was appointed assistant 
in the Sind survey, which enabled 
him to mix with the people. He fre- 
quently passed as a native m the 
bazaars, and thus gained an excellent 
knowledge of Easternlife and customs. 
On his return home he pub. an im- 
portant work on Sind, together with 
three other books. In 1853 he made a 
pilgrimage to Mecca, which was to 


make him famous . He went disguised 
as an Indian Pathan The book he 
uTote, called The Pilgrimage to Ai- 
Medinah and, Meccah. contains a most 
interesting account oi his journej- and 
I exploits. His next journey was into 
the Somali country in E. Africa. 
He went to Harrar, the Somali cap., 
which had hitherto never been entered 
]>v a white man, and staved there four 
days. Afterwards he vanished, into the 
desert, and nothing was heard ot him 
for four months. He next served on 
General Beatson’s staff m the Crimea. 
In 1850 he went with Speke to Africa, 
and explored the lake regions of 
Equatorial Africa They discovered 
Lake Tanganvika in 1S5:>, and Speke, 
during B.’s illness, discovered Victoria 
Nyanza. In 1861 13 was made consul 
of Fernando Po, u hence he was 
shifted successively to tSantos in 
Brazil, Damascus, and Trieste, which 
post he held till his death. B mar- 
ried Isabel Arundel m 2 801, and 
she accompanied him henceforili on 
all hisjourneys. I Ce received the gold 
modal of both Fr, and Eng. Geo- 
graphical Societies Ho was master of 
thirty-five languages and dialects. He 
was knighted in 3 808. lie wi'dte 
numerous books, chief of which are : 
JVanderingsin JFest uljrica, Aheokuta, 
and the Cameroons, Eirsi Footsteps in 
East Africa, The City of the Saints, 
Hindu Tales. His chief wmrk is his 
translation with copious notes of the 
Arabian Nights, 1885-88. Ho also 
trans. The Lusiads of Camoens. His 
Wife wTote a story of his life, and also 
built an Arab tent of stone and marble 
to his memory at Mortlake. See also 
Bile by T. Wright, 1900. 

Bui’ton, Robert (1577—2 040), a well- 
known Eng. writer, famous for the 
Anatomy of Melancholy, He was h. 
<at Bindley in Beicestershiro on Feb. 
8. JIo received his education prin- 
cipally at Nuneaton Grammar School 
and later entered Brasenose College. 
In 1599 he became an elected student 
at Christ Church . In 1 0 1 6 ho became 
vicar of St. Thomas, and in 10:30 
rector of Sogravo in Beicostershire, 
He held both livings until his death. 
Some years previous to his death he 
predicted itm his (>2ndyear by means 
of calculations. In 1006 ho wrote a 
Latin comedy called Philosophasfer, 
which was for some considerable time 
lost, but which was rediscovered in 
1862. Hisfamoiisbook, the Anatomy 
of Melancholy, aiipcared in 1621, and 
the author signed himself as Demo- 
critus Junior. In his somewhat 
lengthy preface ho had referred to the 
mflucnco of Democritus and Hippo- 
crates npon his proposed work, and 
also gave his reasons for waiting it. In 
the book itself he first defines melan- 
choly, and divides it up into its 
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Tarioiis kinds. He proceeds then to 
examine the causes of melancholy, 
and then goes on to give the methods 
hy which it may be cured. The fourth 
and last section deals with religions 
melancholy. TheJ/cZa7?c72oZ2/wa&more 
popular and more widely read dnring 
the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury than it had been during the 
seventeenth. The cnrions learning 
found in T^'istrain Bhandu had been 
pilfered from this hook, and it was 
F errier ’s edition of T ?•/ s^rum Bhcm dy, in 
which he pointed ont Sterne’s nn- 
aclmowledged obligation to linrton, 
which drew attention once more zo 
this almost forgotten hook. 

Burton-in-Kendal, a tn and parish 
m the district of Kendal, adjoining 
Furness, and helongmg to Lancashire. 
B. is 10 m. S. of the town of Kendal, 
and is situated on a limestone ridge 
with large pockets of iron-ore m its 
vicinity. Pop. 4 GO. 

Burton-upon-Trent, a co, hor. in 
S.E. Staffordshire, England, is situ- 
ated on the river Trent, and Trent and 
Mersey Canal, W.S.W. of Derby. 
Area 1202 ac. Pop. 48,909. It is an 
old town formerly the seat of a 
Saxon abbey. In ISOl the pop. was 
not much over 6000. Its rapid growth 
dates from the opening of the Mid- 
land Railway m 1 S39 . Brevtmg of ale, 
the staple industry, commenced m 
170S. The prm. breweries are those 
of Bass and Allsopp, the former of 
which covers 2 G 0 ac . of ground . B . has 
also coal, fire-clay, and potteries, iron 
and boiler w’orks, copper works, 
plaster and cement mills. The town 
hail, built in 1S96, was presented to 
the tn. by Lord Burton. 

Buru Island, an is, of the Dutch E. 
Indies, belonging to the residency of 
Amboyna. Area 3400 sq, m. The 
surface is mountainous and the sea- 
board is marshy. The longest riv. is 
Kajeli. The highest mts are in the 
W., where they reach the height of 
8530 ft. Most of the land surface is 
covered withforestsand prairies. The 
only important exports are cajeput oil 
and timber. The inhab, are chiefly 
Malays on the coast, and Chinese and 
other races in the interior. Pop, 
about 15,000. 

Burujird, important trading centre 
in Persia, in the prov. of Irak Ajemi, 
70 m. S.E. of Hamadan, in fertile 
Silakhor plain, with textile in- 
dustries and carpet 'weaving. Pop. 
22 , 000 . 

Burwood, a municipality of New 
South Wales, Australia, 7 m. W- of 
Sydney, on Great Southern Railway ; 
pop. 15,709. 

Bury, CO. and pari, bor., is situated 
5i m. N.W. of Bolton, in the co. of 
Lancashire, England. Area, 5907 
acres. Pop. 63,163. It is situated 


on an eminence between the Irwell 
and the Roche, and Is a clean, well- 
built town. The staple industry is 
the cotton industry. There are also 
extensive works for bleaching, 
caheo -printing, dyeing, engme-maii- 
ing, and the making of machinery ; 
there is stiU some woollen manuf .. and 
in the di&fc. are coal pits and stone 
quarries. B. has lour recreation 
grounds welllaid out. Jtls connected 
by canal with Manchester end Bolton. 
Two natives of B., Sir Robert Peel, 
whose grandfather founded the 
Lancashire calico -printing industry, 
and John Kay, inventor of the tij- 
shuttle, are honoimcd by statues. 

Bury, John Bagnell (1861-1927), 
historian, was 5. m co. Monaghan ; 
a son of Rev. E. J. B., afterwards 
canon of Clogber. He was edu- 
cated at Ti‘mit3' College, Duhlin ; 
became professor of modern history 
at Dublin in 1893, regius professor of 
Gk. in 1898, and regius professor of 
modern history at Cambridge m 1902 . 
His works included a highly esteemed 
edition of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, 
1896-1900 ; editions of Pmdar’s 
Xemcan andl&iftiman Odes, 1890 and 
1S92 ; and several works dealing wi:b 
the later Rom. empire — the last bring- 
ing the history down to the death of 
Justinian. Ho collaborated in the 
4 th voi. of Ca7nb7'tdt;c ^incieni 
H tsiory, whi ch came out in 1 9 2 6 . He 
d. at Rome. 

Burying Beetles, or Kccrophoms, 
constitute a genus of the family of 
Silphidae. They are known aho as 
carrion and sexton bettles, from their 
habit of burying small vertebrates hy 
digging the ground from beneath the 
carcase until it sinks ; the female then 
lays her eggs in the decaying matter. 
They make a curious chiridng sound 
by rubbing the abdomen against their 
'Wing-cases. 

Bury St.Edmunds, municipal bor, ,is 
situated on the R. Lark, 28 m. E. of 
Cambridge, in the co. of Suffolk. 
Area, 2947 ac,, and pop. 15,937. 
It has maltings, manufs. of agric. 
implements, and a trade m agric. 
produce. It is the dep6t of the 
Suffolk regiment. There are barracks 
to the W . of the tn. B . S . E . , with its 
abbey, was founded by Canute, the 
famous Dan. King of Britain, to com- 
memorate the martyrdom of Edmund, 
King of E. Anglia, in $70. Its gram- 
mar school was founded by Edward 
VI. Here 'were 5. Bishop Gardi- 
ner, 1483—1555 ; Bishop Blomfield of 
London, 17S6— 1857 ; Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, ia-wyer and statesman, and 
many other eminent men. B, S. E. 
is the see of the Bishop of St. 
Edmundsbury and Ipswich. 

Busaco, a ridge about 1 800 ft. high, 
N. of the R. Mandego, in the prov. of 
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Beira, Portugal. Here the British 
under Lord Wellington repulsed the 
French under Massena m Sept. ISIO. 

Biisbach, a tn. with coal mines and 
woollen manufs. in the Phine prov. of 
Germany; pop. 8790. 

Busbecq, Augier Ghislen de (1522— 
92), a Flemish diplomat and trayeller, 
was h. at Commines, and received 
a varied education at the universities 
of Ijouvam, Paris, Venice, and Padua. 
Though he held various offices at the 
court of Emperor Ferdinand I., and 
was employed in a series of important 
negiotiations, he is now chiefly re- 
membered for his two visits to the 
court of Soliman II., Sultan of Tur- 
key, at Constantinople. His invalu- 
able letters dealing with these embas- 
sies, 1566—62, serve to illuminate the 
Turkish polities of the time It seems , 
likely that he intrigued further to 
embroil the sultan with the Shah of 
Persia in order to stop the former 
from pursuing his aggressive opera- 
tions near Constantinople. ‘ ’Tis only 
the Persians stand between ns and 
ruin,* 'he said, ‘ the Turk would fain 
be upon us, but he keeps him back.’ 
In his journeys eastward he was 
accompanied by an artist who made 
drawings of rare animals and plants, 
and he came hack to Europe with a 
fine botanical collection, besides many 
MSS. and coins. On his return to 
Vienna in 1562 ho became tutor to 
the children of Emperor Maximilian 
II. His Discourse of the State of the 
Ottoman Empire and his accounts of 
his travelsin Turkey, contain material 
that is of the utmost value to the 
historian of E. Europe. 

Busby, the head-dress of the hussars 
and horse artillery of the British 
army . It consists of a fur cap with an 
upright plume in front and a short 
bag of the same colours as the facings 
of the regiment hanging from the top 
down the right side . The name is also 
used for the rifle head-dress, a folding 
cap of astrachan, and colloquially for 
the bear-skin caps of the footguards 
and fusiliers. The name is probably 
of Hungarian origin, and the hag a 
survival of the Hungarian long 
padded bag which hung over the 
right shoulder to ward oS sword-cuts. 

Busby a Scotch vil. on the borders 
of Pv,enfrew8hire and Lanarkshire, on 
White Cart Water, 5 m.from Glasgow, 
on L.M.S. Hallway. Cotton-mill, 
print-works. Pop. 538. 

Busby, Richard (1606—95), a noted 
Eng. schoolmaster, educated at West- 
minster and Oxford; from 1640 to 
1695 he was headmaster of West- 
minster School ; he is said to have 
educated more distinguishedmen than 
any other teacher ; among his pupils 
were Dryden, Locke, Robert South, 

A tterbury , Henry, and George Ho oper , 
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A severe disciplinarian, his name has 
become a byword for harshness, but 
he was kind-hearted and charitable 
to the poor. At the Hestoration he 
wasmadepr ebendarv of W estminster 
His works were mostly school editions 
of the classics. See D'lfe of Dhilip 
Henry, by Williams ; Evelyn’s Me^ 
moirs, iii. ; Seward’s Anecdotes of Dis- 
tinguished Persons; Wart on’ sedition 
of Pope’s -works. 

Busch, Julius Hermann Moritz 
(1821—99), a Ger. author and jour- 
nalist, was & . at Dresden . He entered 
the nniversity of Leipzig in 1841; 
and there studied theology and 
philosophy, bnt soon drifted into 
journalism and literature. When 
about thirty years of age he travelled 
extensively in America, Greece, 
Egypt, and Palestine, and pub. 

I the results of his travels From 1856 
onwards he wrote for the Grensbofen 
at Leipzig, the organol the Nationalist 
party . T hen, after a short connection 
-with the Augustenhurg party in 
Schlewsig -Holstein, he was employed 
in various capacities by the Prussian 
gov. He served under Bismarck, 
and pub. several books concerning 
the groat Ger. statesman. In 1878 
he published Graf Bis^inarclz und 
seine Leute walirend des Hr i ages 7nit 
Eranhreich, which, as the title 
indicates, gave an account of Bis- 
marck’s doings dxiring the w^ar of 
1870—71, when B. (as one of his press 
agents) %vas closely associated with 
him. This and other writings were 
incorporated in his importan-t TAfe of 
Bismarck, -first published in 1 S 9 S . It 
was re-issued in an improved form a 
year later . 'BfsUnser Rei c7i skancler, 
1885, dealt mainly with the adminis- 
tration of foreign affairs. Ho d. at 
Leipzig. 

Busch, Wilhelm (3 832-1908), Ger. 
comic artist and caricaturist, was 
6. at Wiesendahl, Hanover ; studiedat 
academies at Dussoldorf, Antwerp, 
and Munich. In 3 859 he drew 
humorous sketches for the Eliegcnde 
Blatter, the leading Ger. comic paper. 
He was the founder of modern Ger. 
caricature. In 1860 ho pub. the 
first of a series of humorous illustrated 
poems — Max und Moritc — followed 
hy Der Ileilige Anionius von Padua, 
Fromnie Helene, linns IBicJdehein, 
and others. His humorous drawings 
andcaricaturesarcoxceedingiy clever, 
and are notable for thoir simplicity. 
The types created by him arc bywords 
m every Ger. household. He en- 
joys the same reputation for non- 
sense rhymes as Edward Lear in our 
own country. 

Biisching, Anton Friedrich (1724- 
93), Ger. geographer and theologian. 
Professor of philosophy at Gottingen, 
1759; minister of Protestant congre- 
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gation in St. Petersburg, 1761 ; went 
to Berlin, 1766, as a direct or of a 
Gymnasium, One of the creators of 
modern geography, his JDescription of 
the Ba rth (176 4—9 2 ) was the most com- 
plete and scientific work of the kind, 
and was trans. into many lan- 
guages. Wrote also Magazine of 
History and Geographic 1767—93 ; 
Biographies of Celebrated Persons; 
History of Lutheran Churches in 
Poland and Russia, 17S4— 7. See his 
Lebensgeschiehte, 17 89. 

Biisching, Johann Gustav Gottlieb 
(1783-1829), a Ger. antiquary and 
man of letters, son of Anton Friedrich 
B., was b. in Berlin. In 1811 he 
was appointed royal archivist at 
Breslau, and in 1817 professor of 
archaeology at Breslau University. 
His numerous publications include 
Deutsche Gedichtc des MittelaJters 
(3 vols.), 1802-25. 

Buschmann, Johann Karl Eduard 
(1805—80), a Ger. philologist, h, 
at Magdeburg. His philological re- 
searches were chiefly concerned with 
the languages of Central America, 
among his works being TJeber die 
astekischen Ortsnamen, 1853 ; Die 
Spuren der aztekischen Sprache im 
nordlichen Mexico, 1859 ; and Die 
Volker und Sprachen Neumexikos, 
1S5S. He was associated in philo- 
logical work first with Wilhelm von 
Humboldt, and afterwards with 
Alexander von Humboldt, assisting 
the latter in Kosnios and other 
works. He edited the Ueber die 
Hawisprache of Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt, and also wrote on the Atha- 
pascan and Apache languages, as 
well as Oramrtiaiik der sonorischen 
Sprachen,lS64:—69 , He became libra- 
rian of the Berlin Royal Library in 
1832, and a member of the Academy 
of Science in 1851. 

Busenbauxn, Hermann (1600—68), a 
famous Ger. Jesuit, b. in Westphalia. 
Taught theology at Cologne ; rector of 
Jesuit colleges in Hildesheim and 
Munster. He wrote Medulla Theologice 
Moralis, which went through forty- 
five editions, 1645— 70. It roused no 
real opposition till it appeared in 
Lyons and Cologne, 1716—33 ; con- 
demned to be burnt by parliaments of 
Paris and Tonlonse, 1757, for counten- 
ancing regicide. New editions ap- 
peared later, notwithstanding. 

Bush, a name given in British colo- 
nies, particularly in Australasia and S. 
Africa, to tracts of land covered with 
brushwood and shrubby vegetation. 

Bush Antelope, Bush Buck, or 
Tragelaphus sylvaticus, is a species of 
harnessed antelope, but it has not the 
white stripes common to its relatives. 
It belongs to S. Africa, and is a mem- 
ber of the family Bovidse. 

Bushel (from Gk. Trviog, a box tree. 


also its wood through Old Fr. boissel) 
is a dr 5 ^ measure used for corn, fruit, 
etc. The imperial B., instituted in 
1S26, measures 2218*2 cubic in , and 
holds SO lb. of distilled water (tem- 
perature 62® P.; barometer 30 in.). 
One B is equal to one -eighth of a 
quarter and to eight gallons . 

Bushey, a civil par. and urban dist. 
in Hertfordshire, near Watford . Pop . 
BOSS. The Royal Masonic Institu- 
tion here has 400 boysinresidenceand 
the Royal Caledonian School was en- 
larged by two wings in 1927. Sir 
Hubert von Herkomer, who estab- 
lished the local art school in 1882, 
was buried here in 1914. Bushey 
Heath is an ecclesiastical par. formed 
inl8S9. Pop. 2250. 

Bushey Park is a royal park on the 
R. Thames in the S.W. of the co. of 
ilMiddlesex, England. It was occupied 
by William IV. when Duke of Clarence. 
The famous triple avenue of limes 
and horse-chestnuts, 1 m. long, was 
planted by William III. The park con- 
tains a national physical laboratory. 

Bushido (‘ military -knight -ways ’ 
or ‘ way of the warrior * ), the code of 
honour of the Samurai, or military 
class, of Japan. It corresponds with 
European chivalry, and had a simi- 
larly feudalistic origin, coming first 
into prominence in the twelfth cen- 
tury. ‘ Poem-composing pastimes,* 
according to a sixteenth centnry set of 
rules, ‘ are not to be engaged in by 
Samurai.* 

Bushire, also written Bushehr, 
Abushehr, is a prin. seaport of Persia, 
situated on the N. shore of the 
Persian Gulf. It occupies the N. end 
of a peninsula, and is encircled on 
all sides except the S . by the sea . The 
climate is very hot in the summer 
months, and is unhealthy. The city 
is deficient in water, and that re- 
quired for drinking has to be brought 
from wells 2 or 3 m, distant. At a 
distance the city presents a beautiful 
appearance, bnt on closer examina- 
tion the streets are found to he narrow, 
filthy, and badly paved. Most of its 
export trade is with Britain and her 
colonies. Chief exports are opium, 
wool, dates, nuts, raw cotton and 
cereals . B . is the headquarters of the 
Eng. naval squadron in the Persian 
Gulf, the land terminus of Indo- 
European telegraph, and the chief 
station of the British -Indian Steam 
Navigation Company. B. is on the 
Air line from London to India and has 
commumcation by air with Shiraz and 
Teheran. It was occupied by the 
British in 1915 during the Great War. 
At Rishire, in the vicinity, indistinct 
cuneiform inscriptions have been 
found, showing that the place was an 
old Elamite settlement. Pop .18,000. 

Bushmen, or Bosjesmans, a noma- 
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dicpeopleofS. Africa. Some coimec- 
tion has lately been made between the 
B. and the Pigmy peoples inhabiting 
forests of Central Africa. The most 
primitive aboriginal race of S. Africa, 
they were once the only human inhabs. 
of that vast dist., but, driven west- 
ward by more -advanced later arrivals, 
they are now found mainly in the bar- 
ren dists. extendmg' from the inner 
ranges of the mts. of Cape Colony, 
through the Kalahari Desert, and 
thence to the dists. about the Orambo 
K., N. of Damaraland. Their lan- 
guage approaches that of the Hotten- 
tots, who are, indeed, thought to he a 
cross between B. and some Bantu- 
speaking peoples, and is monosyllabic. 
Its chief peculiarity is the curious 
‘clielcmg’ sound. In appearance 
they are of very small stature, with 
a long and low skull, and large and 
prominent cheekbones. In com- 
plexion they are of a dirty yellow 
colour. Their only clothing consists 
of a piece of skin in a triangulax’ form, 
which is passed hetxveen the legs and 
tied round the waist. The women 
wear long skin wraps. The dwelling- 
places of these people consist of low 
huts made of reed mats, or holes in the 
earth. Their household utensils are 
few and roughly made. The ostrich 
egg-shell is used for carrying water 
Tho people live chiefly by hunting, 
using for weapons the primitive bow 
and poisoned arrows. They eat prac- 
tically anything, roots, game, insects, 
snakes, frogs, lizards, and honey being 
some of their delicacies ; also ants* 
eggs, or ‘ Bushman’s rice,* which the 
women obtain by means of digging 
sticks. B. are intelligent, musical, 
and fond of dancing, and are passion- 
atelovers of freedom. There ispracti- 
cally no tribal organisation. Some- 
times individual families unite and 
choose a king, but this is only tem- 
porary. They have no concrete idea 
of God, though their legends indicate 
a vague belief in an ‘ All -Father ’ ; 
they believe in evil spirits and super- 
natural beings ; most B . carry charms. 
On the death of a tribesman a 
pile of stones is reared on the spot 
and then the whole family deserts tho 
home. Northward the B. appear to 
improve both in stature and in general 
condition. There are said to be about 
26,000 B. in S. Africa, but it is 
impossible to gauge their numbers 
with any certainty. The B. appear 
to have been the bringers of Palseo- 
hthic culture to S. Africa, from N. 
Africa or perhaps Europe . Their art, 
examples of which are found engraved 
m colours on rocks or cave walls in 
various parts of S. Africa, strikingly 
resembles the cave pamtings perpe- 
trated in E. Spain by Stone Age 
artists of tho Aurignac culture. Tho 


art of the B. does not seem to 
have been practised within the last 
century. , , ^ 

Bushmills, a small market tn. near 
the Giants Causeway, 5 m. E. of 
Portrnsh, pop. 970. 

Bushnell, Horace (ISO 2-7 6), emi- 
nent American theologian, was &. at 
Bantam, Connecticut. He graduated 
at Yale in 1827, and in 1833 was 
ordained pastor of the Congregational 
Church at Hartford, where he soon 
became famous on account of his re- 
markable power as a preacher and 
for the depth of liis theological writ- 
ings. He took an active interest in 
the organisation of the college of 
California (afterwards a university). 
Some of his chief works are : Christian 
Nurture, Nature a7id the Suioer- 
natural. The Vicarious Sacrifice, and 
God in Christ. For the latter he was 
charged with heresy, and unsuccessful 
attempts wore made to bring him to 


trial. 

Bushrangers, in Australia, a class of 
armed robbers, originally consisting 
of runaway convicts. They formed a 
great scourge in tho outlying dists., 
especially in Tasmania, during the 
first part of tho nmeteenth century. 
In 1815 martial law was proclaimed in 
this dist., and a determined effort was 
made to stamp them out. Tho des- 
peradoes, however, banded together 
in large gangs, sometimes to the num- 
ber of fifty, and fought pitched en- 
gagements with the police. The 
drastic Bushranging Act of 1830, re- 
newed m 1834-, at last succeeded m 
rooting them out. Tho most famous 
B. were the Kelly gang of four men. 
In 1879 they held up the village of 
Yerilderie, New South Wales, but 
when repeating the exploit in the 
following year at Glenrowan, m 
Northern Victoria, they were besieged 
in the hotel and three shot. All wore 
heayr armour. Ned Kelly, the sole 
survivor, was hanged at Melbourne. 

Bush-shrike is tho name given to 
species of Formicariidoe, a family of 
birds foxmd in S. and Central America. 
The B. resembles the butcher-bird 
(q.v.) in its method of filling its larder 
by impaling victims on thorns. 

Busiris, mythical king of Egs^pt, and 
reputed founder of Thebes. A seer 
told him he could only avert famine 
by sacrificing a foreigner yearly to 
Zeus. Ho commenced by sacrificing 
tho seer, and afterwards seized 
Hercules for this purpose, but was 
himself slain by the hero. 

Busk, ( J ) a tn. of Poland in the proy, 
of Tarnopol, in a marsh by the H. Bug, 
the numerous bridges cause it to be 
humorously styled the Galician Venice. 
Pop. 6150, of whom 1500 are Jews. 
(2) a tn. of Siberia with a pop. of 
45,57 4, 
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Busk, Hans (IS 15-82), one of the 
chief originators of the Tolnnteer 
movement. He was educated at Kuna’s 
College, London, and Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Called to the Bar in ISll ; 
made high sheriff of Radnorshire in 
1847. He founded a rifle club at the 
umversity and lectured on the volun- 
teer movement. He helped to revive 
the Victoria Rifles. He was also 
familiar with naval construction, and 
was the first to advocate the estab- 
lishment of life -ship stations. He 
helped to found the School of Cookery 
at Kensington. 

Buskin, a half-boot or high shoe 
lacing tight to the leg; used largely 
by anct. tragedians in order to in- 
crease their height. It is opposed to 
soccus (sock), the light shoe worn by 
actors of comedy. 

Busoni, Ferruccio Benvenuto (1866— 
1924), Italian pianist and composer; 
his father was a clarinet-player, and 
Ms mother a Ger, pianist. He first 
appeared in public at the age of nine, 
at Vienna, He studied there xmder 
Professor Hans Schmidt ; and under 
Remy (Mayer) at Graz, When he 
was seventeen, a gold medal in his 
honour was struck at Florence, and 
the Accademia Filarmonica of Bologna 
elected him a member. At the age of 
twenty he removed to Leipzig to 
devote himseK to composition; in 
1886 he accepted a post as teacher at 
Helsingfors ; and in 1890, after win- 
ning the Rubinstein prize, he was ap- 
pointed Professor at the Moscow Con- 
servatoire for a year. In 1891-93 he 
taught in the New England Conserva- 
tory at Boston. He then took up 
residence in Berlin ; but made exten- 
sive concert- tours, and was in U.S.A. 
again 1910-11. Most of his com- 
positions were for the pianoforte ; but 
in 1912 he produced an opera. Die 
Bmutwahl, at Hamburg ; completed a 
mnsieal di-araa. Hr. Dauttusj in 1921, 

Bussa, see Boxjssa. 

Bussanga, see Bonau. 

Bussey, Roger de Rabutin Comte, 
de (1618-93), a Fr. writer, 6 . at 
Epiry ; entered the army and fought 
in several campaigns, and became 
notorious for Ms aftairs of gallantry. 
In 1659 he was banished from the 
court ; he then wrote for the amuse- 
ment of his mistress the Histoire 
AinQurev.se des Gaules, TMs gave 
offence to the king and B. was sent 
to the Bastille, from which he was 
only liberated on condition that he 
retired to his estates. 

Bussora, see Basra. 

Bust (from the Low Lat. bvstum), 
is a head and shoulders representa- 
tion of a person carved in the round. 
The Gks. used to carve ideal Homers 
and Sapphos, but the B. of Pericles 
is almost the earliest authenticated 
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portrait. Life-like Bs. of the Horn, 
emperors, most of them set on a 
pedestal, may bo seen at the British 
Museum. A B., of course, may be 
carried out in any material, marble, 
bronze, etc. 

Bustamite, a variety of the mineral 
rhodonite (MnOsSlOa). B., in addition 
to the silica and manganese, con- 
tains also ff-om 9 to 15 per cent, of 
lime. It is greyish-red in colour and 
crystallises in the triclinic system. 

Bustard is a word derived from the 
Latin Avis> bird, tarda^ slow, and is 
applied to the family Otididee. Otis 
tarda, the great B., is now found only 
in temperate continental Europe, and 



as far E. as Persia, but was formerly 
known to be the largest land-fowl of 
Britain. The male bird measures 
about 8 ft. across the wings and 
4 ft. from its bill to its tail. It left 
England in 1838. 

Busto Arsizio, a tn. of N. Italy, and 
situated 20 m. N. of Milan. It has an 
interesting old church and manufs. 
cotton thread. Pop. 27,810. 

Butan, see B butt an. 

Butane, the name of two hydro- 
carbons having the formula C 4 H 10 - 
B., CH 3 CH 2 CH,CH 3 , is an inflammable 
gas with boiling point I'" C., and 
isobufane, (CH 3 )jCHCH 3 , is a gas of 
similar properties -with boiling point 
about — 11*5® G. 

Butcher, Samuel Henry (1850- 
1910), classical scholar, was b. m 
Dublin, a son of the late Samuel B., 
bishop of Neath. He was educated at 
Marlborough and Cambridge, and in 
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1882 succeeded BlacMe as professor the internal jealousies of the cabinet 
of G-k. at Edinbnrg’h, resigning in were used to spread disruption. Pitt 
1903. He was a Unionist M.P. for resigned, B. was given a place as 
Cambridge University from 1906 till Secretary of State, andm 1761 he also 
his death. His works include Some became Prime Minister. The king and 
Aspects of the Greek Oenitts, 1891, he desired peace with France, Pitt in 
A‘j’%stotle’s Theory of Poetry and the 1761 had declared in favour of war 
Pine Arts, with a critical text and 'with Spain, and on the refusal of the 
Translation of the Poetics, 1895. king to declare war had resigned. The 

Butcher-bird is the name given to desire for peace, the resignation of 
members of the shrike family, or Pitt, and his own nationality, all com- 
Lamidse, which impale the small bined to make B. unpopular. Ho was 
animals they catch for food on thorns attacked in the street, and his coach 
until they re<iuire them. Z/. exenbitor destroyed, a jack -boot and a petticoat 
is the grea.t grey shrike, X, minor the (to represent the queen) were con- 
lesser grey shrike. tinually being burnt. He was scurril- 

Butcher^s Broom or Riiscils acule- ously attacked in the Press and by 
atics, is a European species of Liliaceoe cartoons, his relationship with the 
which grows as a shrub in Britain. It princess -mother was made the sub- 
is noted for its curious branches, ject of vile scandals, in which there 
which are phylloclades arising in the was not an atom of truth, and to 
axil of a small scaly leaf . Thephyllo- crown everything, in 1762, he was 
clade resembles a flattened leaf in the forced to declare war with Spain, 
middle of which the flowers are borne Still he hurried on negotiations with 
m the axils of minute scaly leaves, the enemy for peace, and the deser- 
The flowers are diclinous, and the tion of his ally, Frederick the Great, 
fruit IS a berry. was simply unforgivable, nor was 

Bute, John Stuart, third Earl of it forgiven by Frederick. He was 
(1713-92), was the son of the second made a K-G., and in 1763 peace %vas 
Earl of Bute ; and of the daughter of made at Pans. Bribery and corrup- 
the first Duke of Argyll. He was 6. on tion had by this time obtained for 
May 25, 1713, and succeeded to him a majority in the House of 
the title m 1723. He was elected as a Commons, but he still aroused the 
representative peer of Scotland m bitterest hostility by his policy, and 
1737, hut made no stir in the political he still continued his attacks upon 
world, and retired to his home in Bute, the Whig oligarchy. Everywhere he 
where he lived until, after the '’45, he was attacked, and the attacks did not 
took up his residence in England. His spare him in any way ; it is, in fact, 
introduction into a prominent part m safe to ignore the majority of the 
English court life was practically charges of malpractices which have 
accidental. He was called upon to been brought against him from so 
perform some trivial service for the many sources- In April 1763, so bit- 
Prince of Wales in a moment of ter had the attacks become, and so 
emergency, and immediately became much were they felt by B., that he re- 
a great friend of the prince and signed. He still attempted to retain 
princess. After this date, 1747, he his influence over the kmg, but was 
was constantly in attendance on the forced by Grenville to retire, and 
Prince of Wales, and had great in- finally Grenville extracted a promise 
fiuenee with him. On the death of from the king that the influence of B. 
Frederick his influence over the young at conrt should cease, and after 1765 
Prince George was very great, and it he had no longer any power over the 
was he who instructed the prince on king, resigning his positions and 
the lines of Bolinghroke’s patriot king having his influence taken from him. 
and gave him his extravagant ideas of He still took some slight interest in 
the powers and duties of the kingship, politics, and was again on two occa- 
Between the year 1756 and 1760 he sions a representative peer of Scot- 
took a very active part in political land, but he spent the greater part of 
negotiations, but was practically a the rest of his life in travelling, and 
pohtical nonentity save for his influ- d. in 1792, being buried at Kothesay 
ence when the death of George II. in the Is. of Bute. He was totally un- 
raised him to a position of permanent fitted for the position wMch he had 
importance as the confidant of the occupied, but in his desire to serye 
new king in 1760. Ho immediately the king there was no more loyal 
began to carry out the policy in subject. But his administration was 
which he had already instructed one of the worst which has ever been 
George III., of making the king of known in Eng. politics, and indeed 
overwhelming importance, of lessen- depended for its support entirely 
ing the authority of parliament, and upon the confidence of the king and 
of breaking the Whig oligarchy. His the corruption of parliament. His 
methods were elective even though family life, howoyer, was above re- 
they were not on the surface apparent ;{ proaoh, and by a circle of intimate 
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friends he was greatly and justly 
admired. 

Bute Island, in the Firth of Clyde, 
separated from Argyllshire hy Kyles of 
Bute, a narrow channel less than 1 m. 
wide. The is. is 5 m. distant foom the 
Ayrshire coast, and 6 m, from Arran. 
It is 16 m, long and 3 to 5 broad. 
The coast is rocky, and in the interior 
are sev. small lochs, the prin. of which 
are Lochs Fad, Ascog, and Quien. The 
soil is light and gravelly, but produces 
excellent crops. There is no lack of 
soft, red sandstone, slate, and whin- 
stone, while grey gi-anite is also f ound- 
The is. is celebrated for its salubrious 
climate, which makes it a favourable re - 
sort of invalids. Pop. 19,463. Pothe- 
say, a fashionable watering-place, is 
the chief tn. Idt. Stuart, 4 m. S. of 
Kothesay, is a seat of the Marguis of 
Bute. 

Butea is a genus of leguminous 
plants named after John, Earl of 
Bute ; the four species are natives of 
India and China. J5. frondosa, the 
dhak, palas tree, or bastard teak, is a 
native of mountainous dists. of 
Hindustan, and is noted for irs great 
beauty. It yields lac, and a bright red 
astringent juice, known commercially 
as E. Indian Kino, while the flowers 
yield a bright yellow dye. B. siiperba 
grows on the mts. of Coromandel. 

Butera, a tn. of Sicily, in prov. of 
Caltanisetta. Pop. 7500. 

Butler, a city of Pennsylvania. K. 
of Pittsburg, U.S.A., with coal and oil 
fields. Pop. 23,780. 

Butler, Alban (1710—73), the hagio- 
grapher, was b. in Northants, and 
at an early age was sent to college at 
Douay, where he became professor 
successively of philosophy and di- 
vinity. He was sent subsequently on 
the Eng. mission, and was some- 
time chaplain to the Duke of Norfolk. 
At length he became president of the 
college of St. Omer. The chief of his 
works is Lives of the Fathers, Martyrs, 
and other Frindpal Saints. It cost 
him the labour of thirty years, and 
first appeared in five vols. in 1756-9. 
On account of B.^'s strong ecclesi- 
astical bias and defect of scholarship 
and critical sagacity, his works are 
not capable of being received as 
authorities. 

Butler, Benjamin Franklin (ISIS— 
1S93), lawyer and soldier, was at one 
time one of the most execrated men 
in the S. commonwealths of the 
U.S.A., owing to his conduct during 
the Civil War. He was &. at Deer- 
field, New Hampshire, Nov. 5. On 
the death of his father, he removed 
to Lowell, Massachusetts. He was 
admitted to the Bar in 1840, and 
became noted as a criminal lawyer. 
He served in the lower House of the 
State Legislature in 1853 and in the 
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State Senate in 1859, being at that 
time a Democrat. When the Civil 
W ar broke out, he became a volunteer 
officer in the Union forces, and in 
1862 led an expedition against the 
great S. seaport town of New Orleans, 
which he captured on May 1. As 
commander in charge of this big 
city, his rule was marked by the 
utmost severity. For certain offen- 
sive remarks he was supposed to 
have made about S. women, he 
became known as Beast Butler.’ 
Some of his more unruly soldiers 
pillaged the houses of the unfortunate 
Confederates, and their general thus 
got his sobriquet of ‘ Silver Spoons 
Butler.* So loud were the complaints 
about him that in the following Dec. 
he was superseded but was soon given 
another command. For neglecting 
orders given Mm by General Grant 
in the attack on Fort Fisher, near 
Wilmington, he was removed, and 
that ended his militarj' career. He 
returned to Massachusetts, and was 
sent as Ptepublican Congressman 
to Washington from 1S66 to 1S7S. 
He was elected governor of the state 
in 1882. A rump party nominated 
him for the presidency in 1884, hut 
the pubhc did not take this seriously. 

Butler, Charles (d. 1647), miscel- 
laneous writer, was a native of 
Buckinghamshire, and was educated 
at Oxford. He spent most of his life 
at Basingstoke, first as a school- 
master, and afterwards, for nearly 
fifty years, as Vicar of Laurence. 
Wotton, 3 m. from the tn. He 
■wrote a work on bees, 1609 ; a 
treatise on affinity as a bar to mar- 
riage, 1625 ; a Latin treatise on 
rhetoric, 1629 ; a work on English or- 
thography, 1633 ; and The Frinoiples 
of Musik in Singing and Setting, 1636. 

Butler, Charles (1750—1832), a 
British lawyer and writer. He was 
educated at Douay, and later entered 
Lincoln’s Inn, being called to the Bar 
in 1791, under the terms of the 
Catholic Helief Bill. He took silk in 
1832, in which year he also d. He 
was a most prolific writer. Amongst 
the hooks wMch he published, and 
wMch attained the proportions of 50 
vols., may be mentioned ; Book of the 
Homan Catholic Churchy 1825 ; Re- 
miniscences, 1821—27 ; Coke upon 
Littleton’s Laws of England, 1775. 

Butler, Lady Eleanor (e. 1745—1829), 
lived in seclusion with Miss Sarah 
Ponsonhy (1755—1831), at Plasne- 
wydd in the Vale of Llangollen for 
over fifty years. They were known as 
* The Maids of Llangollen,’ or ‘ The 
Ladies of the Vale,’ and were visited 
by many distingnished people. Lady 
Eleanor belonged to the Irish house 
of Ormonde, and her brother suc- 
ceeded to the earldom in 1791. 
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Butler, Elizabeth Southerden, Eady 
(5. 1844), Eng-, artist, a daughter of 
the late T. J. Thompson, and a sister 
of Mrs. Meynell, was b. at Lausanne, 
Switzerland. In 1877 she married 
Lt.-Gen. Sir William Erancis B. He 
died m 1910. In early life she spent 
some years in the study of art at 
Rome and Elorenee. She exhibited 
‘ Missing ’ at the Royal Academy in 
1873, and this was followed by a suc- 
cession of successful pictures, dealing 
chiefly with military subjects. Among 
them were : ‘ The Roll Call,’ 1874 ; 

* 2Sth Regiment at Qiiatre Bras,’ 
1875; ‘ Balahlava,’ 1878; " Inher- 

mann,’ 1877 ; * Scotland for Ever,’ 

1881; 'PloreatEtona,’ 1882 ; ‘Tcl-el- 
Hebir,’ 1885 ; ‘ Evicted,’ 1890 ; ‘ A 
Cistercian Shepherd,* 1908. She pub. 
Letters from the Holy Land, in 1903; 
Jfrom Sketchbook and Diary , 1909 ; Jin 
Autobiography, 1923. 

Butler, George (1774-1853), head- 
master of Harrow and dean of Peter- 
borough, was 5. at Pimlico, Lon- 
don, m 1774. Educated at Clieyne 
Walk School, Chelsea, and Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge. Elected a 
fellow of the college and acted for 
some time as mathematical tutor. In 
1805 he became master of Harrow 
School, retaining this position until 
1829. He then retired to his living 
at Gay ton, Northamptonshire, and 
was appointed dean of Peterborough 
in 1842. He was a great mathemati- 
cian, a distinguished classical scholar, 
and spoke several languages fluently. 
His later years were years of physical 
suffering. He d, at Peterborough. 
Chief works are : Extracts from the 
Communion Service of the Church, and 
Statutes of Deterhorouc/h Cathedral. 

Builer, Henry Montagu ( X S3 3—1 918), 
English clergyman and schoolmaster, 
was b. at Gay ton, Northampton- 
shire, July 2. He studied at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and was head- 
master of Harrow School, 1859-85. 
In 1885 he was made dean of Glouces- 
ter, and in 1897 appointed honorary 
canon of Ely. In 1886, he became 
master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
being vice-chancellor m 1SS9 and 
1890. Among his published works 
are : various sermons reprinted from 
1866 onward — inclnding Belief in 
Christ, and other Sermons preached 
m the Chapel of Trinity College, Cam- 
brxdge, 1898 ; and Pxiblic School Ser- 
?nons, 1899 — also : the Romanes 
Lecture for 1912, Lord Chatham as an 
Orator ; and Some Leisure Hours of a 
Long Life, verse-translation, 1914. 
Z>. at Cambridge. 

Butler, James, see Ormonde, Duke 

OP. 

Butler, Joseph (1692-1752), Tras 
b. at Wantage on May 18, being 
the son of a linen-draper of that town, ■ 


His father was a Presbyterian, and 
Joseph w^as educated with the ulti- 
mate object of his linally entering the 
Presbyterian ministry. He received 
his education at Gloucester and 
Tewkesbury. Whilst at the latter 
academy B. being dissatisfied with 
the principles of PresbyterianiRm, 
joined the Church of England. He 
entered Oriel College, Oxford, 3 715. 
He took his degree in 1718, and ivas 
immediately apiiolntod preacher at 
the chapel ol the Rolls, and was 
rapidly advanced in the Church, being 
given the li\ring oi Stanhope l)y Tal- 
bot, Bishop of Durham, with wdiom he 
had been on terms of great fxaend- 
ship at Oxford. He resigned the 
preach ership of the Rolls Chapel in 
1726, but it was while he was there 
that he preached his famous fifteen 
sermons. Between the years 1726 and 
1736 he lived in great seclusion, and 
for some seven years of that period 
lived in practical retirement at Stan- 
hope. In 1733 he was made chaplain 
to the lord chancellor, and in 3 736 
prebendary of Rochester, whilst m 
the same year lie was attached to the 
service of the queen. In 1737 <}ueeii 
Caroline died, and B. was appointed 
bishop of Bristol ; in 1740, however, 
ho was made dean of Si. PauTF, m 
1746 clerk to the closet of the king. 
In 1747 there seems to be some OTi- 
dence for the statement that he was 
ofCored the primacy, x^^hieh he de- 
clined, but the evidence for this is not 
altogether reliable. In 17 50 he ac- 
cepted the bishopric of Dnrham, and 
in 1752 he d. Ho was buried at 
Bidstol, whore so much ol his life had 
been spent. In 1 7 3 6 had appeared his 
great works. The Analogy of lieliqlon. 

Works, ed. J. H. Bernard, 1900. 

Butler, Mrs. Josephine Elizabeth 
(1828-1906), author and social re- 
former, was the daughter of John 
Grey of Dilston. In 1852 she married 
Dr. George B., a strong advocate of 
women’s rights, and a writer on re- 
ligious and educational subjects. 
She was at first chiefly interested in 
the movement for the higher educa- 
tion of women, but afterwards 
directed most of her energies to the 
reclamation of ‘ fallen * women. She 
took a prominent part in the cam- 
pa-ign for the repeal of the Contagious 
Diseases Acts (1864, 1866, 1869; re- 
pealed 1883-6), which she held un- 
justly affected women, and she 
initiated a movement for the suppres- 
sion of the * White Slave traffic.’ 

Butler, Nicholas Murray, American 
authority on education, was b. at 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, April 2, 1862, 
son of Henry L. Butler. He was 
at Columbia Coll., 1 87 8-1 88 2 ; was 
‘ EcliowinPhiloBophy* there 1882-84, 
visiting Berlin and Paris, and return- 
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in^ to Columbia Coll, as asst, in 
pMlosophy. He afterwards became 
Professor, and first dean of the faculty 
of philosophy, ethics, and psycho- 
lo^3' in 1890, when the Coll, was made 
a umyersity, of which he became i 
president in 1902. He was the 
founder and first president of the Col- 
leg’e for the Training of Teachers at 
New York. He founded the Kdu- 
cational Review in 1S89, and edited 
it until 1020. In 1912 he w-as candi- 
date for the Hepnblican nomination 
for Vice-President, and in 1920 he 
w'as presented by the State of New^ 
York for the Presidency of the 
United States, but failed in both in- 
stances. He has pnh. various works 
on education, upon which subject he 
holds the cultui^ai as opposed to the 
vocational view. His later publica- 
tions include : JPhilosopJiii, 1911 ; 
The Infe?'national Mind^ an argument 
for the judicial settlement of inter- 
national disputes, 1912 ; A. World 
iyi Fei'nient, war-time addresses, 1918 ; 
Building the American Nation, his- 
torical sketch, 1923 ; besides three 
volumes of reprinted addresses — 
Why Should we Change our Foi'm of 
Government? 1912 ; Is America 
Worth Saving? 1920 ; and The Faxth 
of a Literal, 1924 — m which he re- 
peatedly indicates his distrust of what 
he styles ‘ socialistic democracy ^ 
as opposed to representative re- 
publicanism, and his love of freedom. 
By his conduct of the affairs of Colum- 
bia University — often involving the 
refusal of large endowments that were 
coupled with undesirable conditions 
— he has raised that institution and 
himself to a high position of indepen- 
dence and authority. He became a 
member of the Institnt de France in 
1923, and Chancellor of the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters in 1924. 

Butler, Samuel (1612-80), author of 
Hudihras, was a farmer’s son. After 
being for some years page in the 
household of Elizabeth, Countess of 
Kent, he became clerk to several 
Puritan justices of the peace. Sir 
Samuel Luke, one of these justices, is 
supposed to be the original of Hudi- 
bras. In 1662 he was steward of 
Ludlow Castle. Aubrey, who describes 
him as * strong-set, high-coloured, a 
head of sorrel hair, a severe and 
sound judgment ; a good fellow,’ lends 
no support to the stories of his neglect 
at court and miserable end. His 
Hudihras (pub. in three parts, 1663, 
1664, and 1668), is a satire on the 
Puritans. Charles II. is said to have 
enjoyed the pungency of its wit, and 
the resistless power of its railleries. 
Like Pope, B. is now more quoted 
than read. The story is but a bare 
framework, yet his mastery over 
rhyme and epigram, and his genius 
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for making his characters depict 
themselves in the most contemptible 
light, form a splendid embroidery* 
See Works, ed. by R. B. Johnsom 
1893 ; Hudihras, ed. by A. R. 
Waller, 1905. 

Butler, Samuel (177 4-1 S39 ), da ssical 
scholar, was educated at Rugby and 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. At 
college his brilliance gained him many 
medals and prizes. In 3 793 he 
secured the Craven scholarship vlth 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge and Keate, 
afterwards headmaster of Eton, as 
rival competitors. Three 3 'ears later 
he was senior optime in the mathe- 
matical tripos. From 179S to 1836 he 
was headmaster at S brews bur 3 ’ School, 
which obtained a high reputation for 
scholarship and excellence of moral 
tone. His preferments in the Church 
were the living of Kenilworth, 1802 ; 
a prebendar 3 'ship of Lichfield, 1S07 ; 
and the bishopric of Lichfield, 1S3G. 
His elaborate edition of Aeschylus was 
published 1809-26. 

Butler, Samuel (1835—1902), painter 
and author, v as educated at Shrevs- 
bur 3 ' and St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and spent some of his early 
years in New Zealand. On his return, 
after exhibiting at the Royal Aca- 
demy, he came before the public in 
1872 with the romance of Erewhon 
(an inversion of the word ' Nowhere ’), 
a Utopian romance describing an 
imaginary country where the man- 
ners are the reverse of ours. It is full 
of humour and nony, and. the sequel 
to it, Erewhon Revisited, 1901, retains 
these virtues to the full. Among his 
other Tvorks are : The Fair Haven, 
1873; Life ai^d Habit, 1877 ; Evolu- 
tion, Old and Neic, 1879, Tvhere he 
strenuously combats Darwinism ; Ex 
Voto, 1886 ; Life of Bishop Butler, his 
grandfather, 1896 ; and The Way of 
All Flesh, 1903, a novel published 
posthnmonsiv ; The Note Books of 
Samuel B, edited by H F. J ones, was 
pub. 1912. 

Butler (or Buttler), Walter (1600- 
34), Irish adventurer, was descended 
from the third Earl of Ormonde. He 
was present at the battle of Prague 
(1620), and accompanied James B., a 
kinsman, on his march to Frankfort- 
on-Oder (1631), at the siege of which 
he greatly distinguished himself. He 
then served under Wallenstein, and 
ho was an accomplice in the murder 
of Wallenstein at Eger in 1634. For 
his share m this affair he was en- 
nobled by the emperor. 

Butler, William Archer {c. 1814-48), 
professor of moral philosophy in the 
university of Dublin, was 5- at 
Annerville near Clonmel. He was 
brought up as a Roman Catholic, but 
became a lE^otestant. Educated at 
Clonmel School and Trinity College, 
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Dublin, he Joined, the College His- 
torical Society, and was appointed 
first professor of moral philosophy at 
Dublin Dniversity. He held livings 
successively at Clondehorka and Ray- 
moghy in the diocese of Raphoe. Dur- 
ing the horrors of famine and pesti- 
lence in 1846-7 he laid aside all higher 
pursuits and toiled nobly among the 
poor as relieving officer. He paid a 
visit to the Dake District in 1844, 
where he made the acquaintance of 
Wordsworth, Sir W. R. Hamilton, and 
Archdeacon Hare. His chief works 
are : Letters on Itomanismy Sernio^is 
I)o€irinal and Practical^ Lectures on 
the History of Ancient Philosophy. 

Butler, Sir William Francis (1838— 
1910), b. at Suirville, Tipperary. 
Educated at Dublin, he entered 
military service in 1858, and be- 
came captain in 1872, and lieu- 
tenant-colonel in ISSO ; served in the 
Ashanti expedition in 1873, in Natal, 
1879, and in the Soudan campaign of 
3SS4-5, being employed as colonel on 
the staff m 1885, and brigadier-general 
1885-6 ; made a K.C.B. in 1886, colo- 
nel of the staff in Egypt, 1890—2. He 
was brigadier-general there until 1892, 
%vhen he was promoted to the rank of 
major-general and stationed at Aider- 
shot. He succeeded General Good- 
enough as co mm ander-in-chief in S. 
Africa in 1898, with the local rank of 
lieutenant-general. He acted as high 
commissioner during Sir A. Milner^s 
absence in England. Before the out- 
break of war B. was recalled because 
he expressed views on the subject of 
probabilities of war which were not 
approved of by the home gov. He 
i*etumed home and held the post of 
commander of the western dist. until 
1905. Promoted to lieutenant-general 
in 1900. He married in 1877 Miss Eli- 
zabeth Thompson, a painter of battle 
scenes, chief of which are : * The Roll- 
Call,’ ‘ Quatre Bras,’ and ‘ The Dawm 
of Waterloo.’ He pub. the Great Lone 
Land and other works, and was the 
biographer of Sir George Colley. His 
Autobiography was published in 1911. 

Butierage was an anot. right of the 
crown to buy up provisions and other 
necessaries for the royal household at 
a valuation, even without consent of 
the owner. From this probably ori- 
ginates the custom of taking dues in 
return for protection of ports and har- 
bours. B. ceased to be levied in 1 809. 

Buto, an Egyptian goddess, whose 
earlier name of Uto became confused 
with the name of the city of B., in the 
N.W. of the Nile delta, where she was 
held in special honour. She was a 
* cobra -goddess of the marshes,’ and 
identified by the Gks. with Deto. 

Butomaceae is a very small order of 
monocotyledonous plants found in 
marshes of tropical and temperate 
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lands. The flowers are regular, herma- 
phrodite, with two whorls of three in 
the perianth, nine to numerous 
stamens, six to numerous carpels, 
with numerous ovules. The inflores- 
cence is usually an umbel and the 
fruit is a follicle. 

Butomus, JButomus umbellatuSy the 
flowering rush, is the smgle species of 
its genus in the order Butomacese. It 
grows in Europe and Asia, and is 
accounted the handsomest herbaceous 
plant of the British flora. The flowers 
are rose-coloured and the leaves are 
sword-shaped- 

Butow, a tn. in the prov. of Pomer- 
ania, Prussia, 77 m. E. of Colberg. 
Pop. 8890. 

Butrinto, a small fort, tn., opposite 
Corfu, on the coast of Albania, 
Europe. Take Vivari lies to its N. 
It has a little harbour, and is the seat 
of a Greek bishop. The Venetians 
held the tn. till 1797, when it was 
occupied by the French, who in their 
turn gave it up to the Turks in 1799. 
The rums of Buthrotum, a Rom. 
colony mentioned by Strabo, lie near 
at hand. They include a mile of old 
Rom. wall. Pop. about 1750. 

Butt, Dame Clara, contralto singer, 
was b. at Southwdck, Sussex, 1873. 
She was trained in the Royal College 
of Music, and made her dbbut in 
Dec. 1892. One of the most con- 
spicuous of her many successes was 
in Elgar’s Sea Pictures (1899), 
specially VTitten for her. In 1900 
she married Kennerlcy Rumford, 
baritone vocalist, with whom she has 
appeared on many concert platforms 
throughout the country. In 1917, on 
account of the devotion of the pro- 
ceeds of her many concerts to war- 
charities, she was made a Dame of the 
British Empire. 

Butt, Issaac (1813—79), leader of the 
Home Rule party in Ireland, was 6. 
in Donegal ; educated at Trinity 
College, and took his degree with 
high distinction in 1835. In 1836 
he was appointed professor of political 
economy and was called to the Bar in 
1838. He was a Conservative in 
politics, and in 1852—65 was M.P. for 
Youghal. He changed his political 
opinions, and on his election for 
Limerick in 1871 he became leader of 
the Home Rule party, A Home Rule 
League was formed, but lasted onlv 
a short time. He lost hold on his 
associates, and was called a Tory in 
disguise and a traitor. His constitu- 
tional policy was abandoned by his 
successor, Parnell. 

Butte, a city and county -seat of 
Silverbow co., Montana, U.S.A., on 
the western slope of a range of the 
Rocky Mountains- Near it is the 
famous Anaconda copper mine, and 
B. produces about one -third the entire 
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copper output of the States, besides 
producing large quantities of gold 
and silver. It is on five railways. 
Pop. 39,540. 

Butter, an article of food consisting 
of the fatty substances present in 
niilh, together with some of the other 
constituents and a small proportion 
of salt. The general process by which 
B. is made involves separating the 
cream or fatty matter from the milk 
and churning the cream until the fat 
globules are burst and the fat 
particles adhere together in a faiily 
solid mass. The variations in parti- 
cular methods consist in the employ- 
ment of more or less elaborate 
machinery in the different details of 
the process, and the extent to which 
bacterial action is artificially aided. 
Cow’s milk contams, on uhe average, 
about 3 75 per cent, of fat, but the 
amount varies "with the breed and 
mdividual, vlth the season of the 
year, and even with the dav of the 
w’eek — Monday’s milk being usually 
deficient m fat as compared with the 
rest of the week, while the fat in 
Tuesday’s milk is usually above the 
average. The fat is present in the 
form of globules varying m diameter 
from *0016 mm. to *01 mm. At 
temperatures above 32° C. the fat is 
in a liquid condition, and slowly 
solidifies as the temperature is lowered. 
The gradual nature ot the solidifica- 
tion IS shown by the slo%v increase 
in the specific gravity of the milk 
due to that solidification. As milk is 
cooled, therefore, the fat tends to 
rise to the surface, because the 
density of uhe serum or liquid portion 
of the milk increases practically in 
proportion to the decrease in tempera- 
ture, while the fat, being for the most 
part still in the liquid condition, has 
not increased in density in the same 
proportion. The most widespread 
manner of separating cream from 
milk is therefore to allow the liquid 
to stand in shallow pans in a cool 
room for about a day, when the 
particles of fat slowly ascend to the 
surface as the effect of the differing 
densities. This method is not only 
slow, but is also not economical, be- 
cause a fair proportion of fat still re- 
mains in the skim milk. Various 
types of mechanical cream-separators 
are now widely used. The general 
principle underlying the action of aU 
these machines is the same , The milk 
is swirled round a central feeding tube, 
so that the heavier constituents are 
projected by centrifugal force to the 
outer portion of the chamber, while 
the lighter fat may be collected at a 
point near the centre of the rotating 
piece. Milk placed in a separator at 
■or above blood-heat is resolved into 
cream and skim milk in a few minutes. 
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The next operation is known as 
‘ ripening,’ and consists essentially of 
allowing the multiplication of lactic 
bacilli m the cream. The object of 
this process is to produce a more 
palatable article, and to shorten the 
operation of churning, as it is found 
that B. more readily forms in the 
churn when ripened cream is used. 
The popular and primitive method of 
ripening is to allow the cream to 
stand in a cool room, with occasional 
stirring, until the practised ta^te of 
the dairyman indicates that the 
process has sufficiently advanced. 
The work is expedited, however, b 3 ' 
using a ‘ starter.’ This consists of a 
pure culture of the lactic a^cid bacillus, 
and is stirred into milk which has 
been sterilised and brought to a 
temperature of S0° F. This tempera- 
ture is maintained until the milk has 
become sour, when a portion is added 
to cream that needs ripening. In either 
method care must be taken to prevent 
other bacteria from having access 
to the cream. To this end all vessels 
and utensils are scalded before use, 
moistened muslin curtains are used 
to entrap dust, and the utmost 
cleanliness is enforced in all branches 
of the dairy work. When the cream 
has sufficiently ripened, it is placed 
in a churn and agitated until the B. 
forms. jMany varieties of churns 
exist, both of the kind in which a 
number of blades are dashed or re- 
volved in the contained cream, and 
of the kind where the vessel itself is 
turned end over end, the churning 
consisting of the liquid dashing 
against the sides of the vessel. The 
forming of the B. can easily be recog- 
nised by the different sound of the 
splash, or by the different effort re- 
quired if the churn is actuated by 
hand. After churning, t he buttermilk 
has to be washed from the butter with 
cool water, and the solid product then 
presents an attractive granular ap- 
pearance- To rid it of the excess of 
water, and incorporate the desired 
amount of salt, it is necessar^^ that 
the B. should be ‘ worked.’ T his may 
either be done by hand, which should 
be quite cool and clean, or by one of 
the mechanical wmrkers upon the mar- 
ket. The operation m any case con- 
sists of pressing the B. in as many dif- 
ferent directions as possible, at the 
same time eontmually changing the 
relative positions ot the different parts 
of the bulk. B., when ready for sale, 
contains on the average 84-91 per cent, 
of fat, 13 05 per cent, of water, 1-02 
per cent, of curd, and 1-02 per cent, 
of salt. The fat consists of a mixture 
of glycerides, the glycerol base being 
united with oleic, palmitic, myristie, 
lauric, butyric, caproic, caprio, steric, 
and caprylic acids in. proportions 
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r-iii^hly indicated by the order of the 
names. li. laay be adulterated by the 
addition o£ other animal fats, and bv 
ilie introduction of preservatives, as i 
boi av, formalin, ete. There are many ' 
method- of detectin'^ B. adulteration, 
one ot the most reliable beine* the 
det iniiination of the refractive index ’ 
Ox a layer of B. by a Zsiss reiracto- . 
meter. The amount oi JJ. produced ! 
in the Cnited Kingdoni is estimated i 
to be over c^\t. per annum, ; 

'47hxie there is imported (lli27) nearly 
b , u “J « j , t‘ 0 u c\\ t . annually, mostly from 
ijinniart: { I, id) i, 704 Xew Zea- 

land (1,2.12, 175 civt.), Irish Free State 
o1S?),4b5 and Australia {4Si’, 7 21 

The amount received from 
I ’anada* vhzch eountri' exports 
1 , 500 ,nbo cm. annually, has fallen ofic 
owin^ to the ever-mcreasinsr demands 
of the home maricet, ^vhereas the 
amounts from Xew Zealand and 
Australia have nreatly increased. The 
total B. imports into the United 
K m^irdoiii were valued in 1927 at over 
i;4sdHM»,y(S0. 

Butter, in chemistry, any substance 
havlnsr the consistency of B. The 
term IS now seldom used. Examples 
are : hufiei^ of nniimonyt antimony 
ti’ichioride ; hutict' of tin, stannic 
chloride ; huiicr of cinc» zinc chloride. 

Butter-hur, or Peiasites vulgaris, is 
a suecies of Compositae often found in 
damp fields. The plant is dioecious, 
and only the male florets 3 T[eld honey. 
There are about thirty florets in the 
male mfiorescenee, and five times as 
many m the female. 
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Buttercup is a name given to various 
species of Panunculus, the typical 
genus of the order Kanimculacese. 
See Raxunculus. 

Butterfield, WiUiam (1814-1900), 
English architect, h. in London. 
Educated at Worcester. Most of his 
biiiidmgs are in the Gothic style. He 
held Quite original views as to co’’ojr 
m architecture, his view being that 
any combination of natural colours of 
the materials was permissible. His 
first important building' was St. Augus- 
tine’s, Canterbury. His reputation 
was made by AH Saints’, Mai^aret 
Street, London, and he also built St. 
Alban’s, Holborn ; Keble College, 
Oxford, and the new parts of Merton. 


rS Butterfly 

Butterfisii is the title given to 
several very diil'erent fishes on 
account of their slippery nature 
Coridodax qmHux, a species of the 
Labridse, or %vrass, family, is known 
as the B. or kelp -fish in hTew Zealand ; 
Centronoius annnellus, of the Blen- 
niid^e, or hlenni' family^ is a British 
marine species, which is also called 
the gunnel and rock-fish. 

Butterfly is the name given to the 
Lepidoptera which are meiuded in the 
senes Rhopaiocera, the order being 
completed by the other series, Metero- 
cera, or moths. There is no definite 
division between moths and Bs., but 
they are generally distinguished from 
one" another by their wings and 
antenusss. All the Xthopalocsra have 
clubbed autenine and no frenulum 
projecting from the hind-^ving, while 
the Heteroeera have antennse of 
various shapes, and when clubbed a 
frenulum is present ; the former also 
are day -flying insects, while the latter 
are usually nocturnal in habit. Nearly 
all Bs. remain with their wings in an 
upright position when at reso, so that 
only the under surface is seen, but 
moths keep their wings expanded 
during repose. The species of Rho- 
paiocera are nearly altogether vege- 
tarian, living on honey, but a few feed 
on animal matter, such as decayed 
fish, and the larvoe of others prey on 
vegetarian insects. In coloration B. 
may be dmgy w hite or yellow, or may 
be any brilliant colour, such as red, 
orange, blue, purple, and it is note- 
worthy that the males are usually 
brighter than the females ; mimicry 
in colouring is frequently observed 
in different species, which resemble 
leaves in their greenness or bark in 
their browumess, and thus save them- 
selves from being victimised by birds. 
The distribution of Bs. is world-wide, 
but though they are found in almost 
the very coldest regions, they occur 
in greatest abundance in warm 
climates. In Britain there are about 
seventy native species, and the total 
number described throughout the 
world amounts to several thou- 
sands. In structure Bs. greatly re- 
semble many other insects, but they 
are noted for the slenderness of their 
body, the length of their proboscis, 
their hairy legs, large eyes, and the 
breadth of their scale-covered wings. 
The mouth is a suclnng-organ, man- 
dibles are rudimentary or absent, and 
the proboscis is formed by the maxil- 
la, and in some sjiecies is ten inches 
long. The legs are always weak, 
merely supplying supports during 
rest, and in some cases the front pair 
is rudimentary. The metamorphosis 
of the insect is complete, but the life of 
the adult is usually very short, and sel - 
dom survives a single season. In 
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classtScation tlie Khopaloceia are 
divided into six fanuiies. The Xym- 
phalidae is the largest of these, and 
none of the species included in it are 
capable of walking on the front legs 
owing to their reduced state. To it 
belong seven siib -families, and these 
ineltLcle such w'eU-lmovTi Bs. as the 
Gravlmg, Scotch Argus, dead-leaf, 
friti'laries, admirals, purple emperor. 



N\PMPHAniD BUTTERFLY 

I, Caterpillar; 2, Pupa; 3, Red Admiral 
butterfly. Size reduced. 


and the genus Va7iessa, The family 
Brycinidse has two sub-famihes, and 
in Britain is represented by the Duke 
of Burgundy fntillary. The ‘ Blues ’ 
are small and slender Bs. comprised in 
the Byceenidse, the species of which 
are usually blue on the npper surface, 
but many are also copper, white, and 
yellow. The Pieridse is a family which 
has several British genera, and among 
the best knovni members are brim- 
stones, orange-tips, clouded yellows, 
and garden whites or cabbage butter- 
flies. The difference in form and 
colour of the sexes in Papilionidse has 
led to a good deal of confusion among 
entomologists ; the family has many 
members in S. America, and some of 
these are the most beautiful butter- 
flies in existence. The Hesperiidse, or 
skipper family, is characterised by 
having perfect legs ; like the Papilio- 
nid£8 it is world-wide in distribution, 
but unlike that family, its species 
have largish bodies of very dull colour, 
many have a jerky flight, bnt some 
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are extremely rapid when on the wing. 
In habit they resemble moths, and 
many of them fiv at ste 

E. Doubieday and J. O. vVestwood*s 
Genera of Diurnal JLevidoptera , 1S4«J— 
52 ; F- O. Morris’s History/ of 
Butterflies, 1S5S ; H. AY. Bate^’ 
TSaturalisi on the Amazon, IS 03 ; S. 
H. Scudder’s BuiterfiieSy ISSl. 

Butterfly Orchis, or Hahcnnrla 
hifolia, and B. chlorantha, are beauti- 
ful species of Orchidacem ; they are 
fotmd in Britain. The purple B. O. 
and white B. O. are H. paiiiltonaera 
and H. nivea respectively. 

Butterfly Weed, or Pleurisy Root, Is 
the Asclepias tuherosa, an herbaceous 
rflant of the order Asclepiadaceje. It 
is a native of the United States, and 
IS used in cases of pulmonary aflee- 
tions and rheumatism. 

Butterine, a food product prepared 
by mixing purified animal rats with 
genuine butter. By the 3Iargarine 
Act of 1887 all such substanee& are 
to be termed Margarine (g.r. ), a-nd 
must be so labelled. 

Butt erm ere, in Cumberland, ori?,:n- 
aily wdth Criunmock AYater formed 
one lake. The lake is 1 1 m. in length 
by \ m. in breadth, and drains N \Y* 
It IS 7 A m, S.AV. of Keswick, and is 
surrounded by superb scenery. 

Butternut is the name given to the 
fruit of the various species of Oatyo- 
car. It is a large drupe containing 
four seeds, and comes from tropical 
America. The term is also applied to 
the Juglans cinerea, the white walnut 
of K. America, the seeds of which are 
rich in oil. 

Butters Vegetable), substances 
having the consistency of butter 
being vegetable fatry oils w’hieh are 
nearly solid at ordinary temperatures. 
Examples are ; cocoa butter, butter 
of almonds. 

Butter-tree, or Pentadesma huiy- 
racea, is the single species of its genus 
in the order Guttiferoe, found in W. 
Africa. It yields a fatty substance, 
which is used as tallow and as a sub- 
stitute for butter. Bass%a butyracea, 
a species of Sapotaeese, is the Indian 
B., from the seeds of which a fatty 
juice is obtained and used in soap- 
making. 

Butterwort is the name applied to 
sev. species of Pingincula, a genus of 
Bentibulariacese. Three of these 
plants grow in damp places in Britain, 
and are noted for their carnivorous 
habits. The rhizome has a rosette of 
greenish-yellow leaves which grow 
dose to the ground and are covered 
with numerous small bail's secreting a 
sticky fluid. Insects adhere to the 
leaves, and the acid secreted by the 
hairs decomposes the bodies and gives 
the plants the nitrogen they require. 
jP. vulgaris, P. odpina, and jP. liisi- 
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taiiica are ttie species which are found 
in Britain* 

Butterwortha George S. Kaye (h. 
ISSS"^, Eng- composer, h, London; 
killed in Somme Battle, Aug. 5, 1916. 
His first serious composition was 
Barcarolle., orchestral piece, vsrritten 
while still at Eton. Studied music 
at Itoval Coll of Music and also 
privately. Took a leading part in 
the folk-song and dance movement. 
His Shropshire Lad, a tone poem, 
raised high hopes which were frus- 
trated by the war His songs are 
regarded as amongst the finest of the 
twentieth-century composers. Com- 
positions include Two Folk-Song 
Idglls (191l>); The Banks of Green 
Willow (1913); Love Blows as the 
Wind Blows (cycle of four songs), 
1912 ; Folk-Songs from Sussex: 
Country Dance Tunes, 1906—16 , 
The 21 orris Book, 1907-13 ; We get 
up in the J/orn, a part song, 

Buttevant, a market tn. in Ireland, 
CO, Cork, 01 m, N.W. Mallow, on the 
O.S. and W. Railway. It has the 
remains of an abbey. Pop. 2025. 

Butt-joint, a 3 omt (often in iron- 
work) in which the edges or ends of 
the pieces united come squarely to- 
gether without overlapping. 

Buttmann, Philip Karl (1764-1829), 
a Ger. philologist, 6. at Frankfort- 
on-the-Mam. At the University of 
Gottingen he studied under Heyne. 
In 1789 he was appointed assistant at 
the Royal Library at Berlin. From 
1796-1808 he was professor at the 
Joaehimsthal Gymnasium in Berlin. 
Admitted in 1806 to the academy of 
sciences, he became, five years later, 
secretary of the historico -philological 
department. For some years he had 
edited SpenseF s Journal, but ins fame 
rests on the encouragement he gave 
to the study of the Gk. language by 
his Griechische Grammatik, 1792, and 
his Lexilogiis, 1S18-25, which is a 
scholarly discussion of certain diffi- 
cult words in Homer and Hesiod. 
Both these works have been trans- 
lated into English, the translation of 
the latter having already passed 
through five editions. The fact that 
the 22nd edition of the grammar ap- 
peared m 1869 shows that it has met 
with the appreciation that was its due. 

Buttneriaceee is a term which was 
formerly used for a group of dicotyle- 
donous plants now included in the 
order Sterculiaeese. Buttneria and 
Theobrama were two chief genera. 

Button, Sir Thomas (d. 1634), 

entered, the navy in 1589, but did not 
rise to renown until m 1612 he was 
given the command of an expedition 
whose objective was the search for 
the H.W. passage. Accompanied by 
the pinnace Discovery, and himself 
captain of the Besoluiion, he explored 


the coasts, especially the W. coast, of 
Hudson Bay for the first time, and 
proved conclusively that the hoped- 
for passage did not exist. It was he 
who named the Nelson R., New Wales 
and Button’s Bay. Deficiency in 
equipment caused a high mortality 
among the crew. Later B. was admiral 
of the king’s ships ofi Ireland, and 
did yeoman’s service m suppressing 
piracy. Various disputes with the 
Admiralty, m which he was supported 
by the Duke of Buckingham, em- 
bittered his closing years. 
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Buttons (Fr. bouton, from same root 
as Fr. bouter, to push), small pieces 
of bono or other material which, 
pushed through a loophole, serve to 
connect difierent parts of a garment. 
The history of B. making dates back 
to Elizabeth’s reign. At first B. were 
only made for purposes of ornamenta- 
tion. Bright, gaudy, and costly B. 
with numerous facets were worn in 
the last century, and similar B. have 
recently been made in Paris. Birming- 
ham is the centre of the industry in 
Great Britain. The latter part of the 
eighteenth century and the earlv part 
of the nineteenth century is kno^^m as 
the ‘ Au^stan period of B. makmg 
in Birmingham,’ when it was the 
fashion to wear coats covered with 
gUt B. At that and the subsequent 
period the profits of manufacturers 
amounted annually to very large 
sums. At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century B. Saunders, a 
Dane, introdnced the cloth-covered 
B., in 1807, and his son in 1823 in- 
troduced the use of a canvas tuft 
instead of the metal shank. The 
mechamcal manuf. of covered B. was 
first started in the United States in 
1827 by Samuel Williston. B. are 
made of various materials. B. of 
vegetable ivory are largely used now. 
A palm tree caUed the ‘ corozo nut ’ 
yields this substance, which is softer 
than true ivory and easily turned 
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and dyed. Brass B, were first made 
at Birroingham in 1689. Ivory B. are 
among the latest of all. Horn B. were 
made at Birmingham in 1777. To- 
wards the middle of the nineteenth 
century Emile Bassot invented a I 
widely -used process for making them : 
from hoofs of cattle, softened by 
boiling. Pearl B. are made from ] 
pearl oyster shells. Glass B. arc | 
especially made in Bohemia, and 
porcelam B. were made m 1840 by 
an Englishman, R. Prosser. 

Buttress (Fr. hou- 
ter, to push, from 
Old Fr. bouieret)^ a 
projection from a 
wall provided to 
give additional 
strength to the 
same. In classical 
architecture there 
were no visible Bs., 
their places being 
taken by pilasters, 
antse, etc. The Bs. 
of the early Ro- 
manesque style fre- 
quently presented 
the form of a pil- 
lar. Bs. of Early 
Eng. style have a 
considerable pro- 
jection with two 
or three set-offs 
sloped at an acute 
angle dividing the 
stages and crowned 
by triangular 
heads. 

Buturlinovka, a 
tn., with mills and 
tanneries, in the 
dist. of Bobrov, 
Russia, 85 m. S.E, 
ofVeronezh; pop. 23,000. 

Butyl Alcohol, one of the isomeric 
alcohols of the general formula 
O4H9OH. There are two primary, 
one secondarys and one tertiary 
forms. Normal |B. A., CH3(CH2)3,OH, 
is a colourless liquid prepared by 
reducing normal butyl aldehyde 
with sodium. Isobutyl alcohol, 
<OH3)2CB[,CHsOH, is a disagree- 
ably-smelling liquid occurring in 
fusel oil. The secondary alcohol, 
methyl ethyl carbtnol, 

OH3,C2Ho,GHOH, 

is a strongly-smelling liquid boiling 
at 99° O. The tertiary alcohol, tri- 
methyl carhinol, (CH 3 ) 3 >C 0 H, is a crys- 
talbne solid prepared by the action 
of zinc methyl on acetyl chloride. 

Butyl Chloral, CiHsjClsO, an oily 
liquid prepared by the action of 
chlorme on acetaldehyde. It readily 
unites with water to form B. G. 
hydrate, 04 H 5 ,Cl 30 ,H 20 , a crystalline 
solid use in medicine as an anses- 
thetic. It has similar properties to 



chloral hydrate, in the manufacture 
of which it occurs as a by-product. 

Butyric Acid, CH3,GH2,0Ha»C02H, 
a volatile fatty acid occurring in 
butter fat, in parsnip and other vege- 
table oils, and in the perspiration of 
animals. It is an oily colourless liquid 
with an unpleasant smell, solidifies 
at ~19° C., boils at 162*3% and has a 
specific gravity of *974, It 3S miscible 
with water and alcohol, and forms 
salts called butyrates. It may be pre- 
pared by adding putrid cheese to sugar 
or starch mixed with water, the cheese 
introducing the bacillus by whose 
agency the acid is formed. Chalk is 
usually added to bring off the acid m 
the form of the calcium salt. 

Isobutyric Acid, (CHO^jOHjCOaH, 
an isomeric form found m some vege- 
table oils. It has an unpleasant 
smell, boils at 155^ C., and has a 
specific gravity of *969. 

Butyric Ether, or Ethyl Butyrate, a 
liquid obtained by distilling butyric 
acid, alcohol, and sulphuric acid. Un- 
like butyric acid, it has a pleasant 
smell resemhhr^ that of pine-apple. 
It is commercially known as pme- 
apple oil, and is much used as a 
fiavouring agent for sweets, etc. 

Butyrine, GaHnCCiHrO^la, a yellow- 
ish liquid with a bitter taste which 
forms about 3*8 per cent, of butter 
fat. It is the glyceride of butyric acid. 

Butzow, in jVIecklenburg-Schwerin, 
Germany, 18 m. S.W. of Rostock, 
with "Which it is connected by rail ; 
pop. 5880. 

Buxa, or Baxa, name of a tn. and 
pargana (or dist.) in Jalpaiguri divi- 
sion of Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
on borders of Bhutan. 

Buxar, see Baxak. 

Buxbaumia, aphylla, is a moss of 
the order Bryineee and family Bux- 
haumiaceee. It was named in hononr 
of Buxbanm, the Ger. botanist, and 
is a rare plant occasionally found in 
Britain. 

Buxina, an alkaloid occurring in the 
common box tree {Bums semper- 
virens), 

Buxton, a watering-place and mrkt. 
tn. m Derbyshire, 36 m. N.W. of 
Derby, and 163 N.W. of London by 
rail, pop. 15,641. It is the highest 
tn. in England, 1000 ft. above sea- 
level, is the centre of the Peak dist., 
and is remarkable for its very bracing 
climate. It has long been famous for 
its mineral waters, which were known 
to the Roms. The springs supply 
hot and cold water, though only a 
short distance apart ; the hot springs 
have an even temperature of 82° F. 
The baths are the property of the 
Duke of Devonshire. At the Devon- 
shire Hospital over 3000 poor gouty 
and rheumatic patients are treated 
annually. There are excellent hotels. 
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hT'iroparbics, and the various estab- 
I^-hnients that are to be found in a 
f.-^'ourifee watering’-place. In the 
V Is Diamond Hill, so named 

f:<)ro. its abundance of quartz crvstal^; 
a!so Poole’s Hole, a remarkable 
stalactite cavern. 

Buxton, Charles Roden, Labour 
rarliamentarian and writer, b, IS 75, 
3rd son of Su’ T- F. Buxton, 3rd hart-. 
Edue. Harrow, and Cambridg‘e. 
Liberal M.P., hHd-Devon, 1910. 
Labour M.P, : Accrington, 1922-23 ; 
Eliand Div., Yorks., since 1929. Is 
an authority on Balkan affairs and 
Iffe. 

Buxton, Jededlah (1707—72), a cal- 
culator, could work out the most 
elaborate problems m number, al- 
though he never mastered any 
arithmetical rules. By striding over 
the estate of Elmton, he gave its area 
accurately in acres, roods, etc., and 
even square inches. At a performance 
of lUchard III.^ his one amusement 
was to count the words Garrick 
uttered. Another time he expressed 
in pounds, after mental reckoning onl v, 
the product of a farthmg doubled 139 
t imes. His result of thirty -nine figures 
is correct, as verified by logarithms, 

Buxton, Sydney Charles, 1st Earl, 
of Newtimber, Sussex (6. 1853), 

Liberal statesman and author, is the 
son of Charles Buxton, M.P., and 
Emily, daughter of Sir Henry Hol- 
land, Bart. He was educated at 
Clifton and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. He was a member of the 
London School Board from 1876 to 
1SS2, and honorary secretary of Mr. 
Take’s fund from 1882 till 1884. His 
first attempt to enter parliament was 
in 1880, when he contested Boston 
unsuccessfully. He became M.P. for 
Peterborough three years later, but 
failed to secure re-election m 1885. 
He contested Croydon unsnccessfully 
in 1886, but later m that year became 
M.P. for the Tower Hamlets (Poplar 
division), and continued to hold the 
seat through successive elections. He 
served on the Conciliation Board at 
the dock strike of 1889, was a member 
of the Royal Commission on Educa- 
tion 1SS6-89, and a member of the 
Income-tax Committee in 1904, From 
1892 till 1895 he was Under-Secretary 
for the Colonies. From 1905 to 1910 
he was Postmaster- General, and in 
that capacity instituted the penny 
post to the United States 1908, and 
the Canadian magazine post 1907, 
and acquired the first wireless tele- 
graxih station for the post office 1909. 
In 1910 he became President of the 
Board of Trade, and he took a promi- 
nent part in several of the important 
financial measures dealt with by Mr. 
Asquith’s government. He was the 
author of the ^ Fair Wages * resolu- 


tion of the House of Commons ; a 
resolution requiring a clause to be 
mserted in ail government contracts 
to secure better payment for workers 
engaged in such work. Responsible 
for: Copjright Act, 1911; Unem- 
ployment Section (Fart II.) of the 
National Insurance Act, 1912 ; Pilot- 
age Act, 1912. In 1914 he was made 
a viscount; and he was High Com- 
missioner and Gov. -General of S. 
Africa 1914-20. He received his 
earldom 1920. He has published : 
Finance and F'olitics, 1883—85 ; Foliti- 
cal Manual, 1886 ; Handbook fo the 
Death Duties, 1S93 ; M7\ Gladstone 

as Chancelloj' of the Exchequer, 1901 ; 
Fishing and Shooting, 1902 ; The 
Fiscal Question ; Handbook of Foliti- 
cal Questions, 1904 ; General JBotha, 
1924. 

Buxton, Sir Thomas Fowell (1789— 
1845), philanthropist, was a bi'illiant 
student at Trinity College, Dublin, in 
spite of his very meagre groundings 
in academic work. In 1 8 0 8 he entered 
Messrs. Truman and Hanbury’s 
brewery. So whole-hearted was his 
devotion to business that he became 
partner in IS 11. His wife, Harriet 
Gurney, w’as a sister of the famous 
Mrs. Fry. People first recognised his 
talent as a speaker, and his disin- 
terested enthusiasm in his speech for 
the Spitalfieid weavers, 1816. Prom 
ISIS to 1837 he represented Wey- 
mouth m Parliament, his sturdy op- 
position to bribery being responsible 
for the loss of his seat. Though he 
sacrificed many hours to the question 
of prison reform, and tried to carrj^ 
through a scheme for bettering the 
condition of the African negroes, his 
life work was to promote emancipa- 
tion of slaves throughout British 
dominions. In this cause his activities 
were never relaxed, and he proved 
himself a worthy successor to Wilber- 
force as leader of the anti -slavery 
party, 1824, 

Buxtorf, Johann (1564—1629), Ger. 
Heh. scholar, became professor of 
Heb. at Basel in 1591. In his devo- 
tion to rabbinical literature he has 
hardly been surpassed. His reputa- 
tion depends chiefly on his Lexicon 
Chaldaicum, Tahiiiidieum, et Hahhini- 
cum and his Concordantim Bibliorum 
Hebraicoj'um, both of which were pub. 
by his son, but his greatest work, 
perhaps, was his folio Heb. Bible, 
to which were added the Aramaic 
Paraphrases or Targiims, and the 
Commentaries of Ben Ezra, Rashi, 
and other Rabbins, 1618. A fatal 
attack of the plague cut him off in the 
midst of his studies. 

Buxtorf, Johann (1599-1664), son 
of the former, also occupied the chair 
for Heb. at Basel. Much of his public 
life was absorbed in an embittered 
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and learned arsxunent witla a French- ] also the kites. The species usnally 
man. Capelins. B. maintained that , live on such small animals as mice, 
rhe Ma&soretie text alone was the I but they are known to carry on 
‘ Hebrew Verity,* and that the vowel domestic fowls. They arc eosinopoli- 
points and accents, as well as the tan hut for Australia/ JJutco riilaar^s^ 
letters, were possessed of divine the common B., and ^rchibideo 
authority, and were at least as old as lagopus, the rous^h-le^^cred B., are the 
the days of Ezra. Capelins proved only natives of Britain. H. lineains^ 
fairly conclusively that the vowels, the red-shouldered hawk, and i>’. 
etc., g-o back only to the fifth cen- i borealis, red-tailed hawk, occur in H. 
tury A.D. s America. Per?? is the honey 

Bnxus, a genus of dicotyledonous B., belongs to a difterent sub -family 
plants ot the order Buxacece, of which from Btiieo, w’hile Cathaiies aura, the 
the common name is box (q,v.). turkey B-, is an American vulture. 

Buys-Baliot, Christoph (IS 17— 90), Buzzard’s Bay is a large inlet of the 

meteoroiog’isl, b. at Kloetigen in Atlantic Ocean on the S.E. coast of 
Zeeland ; studied at Utrecht, where he Massachusetts, U-S. A. Xew Bedford, 
became professor of mathematics, the cap. of Bristol co., stands on the 
1847, and of experimental physics, estuary at the mouth of Acusbiiet 
1870, and in IS 54 director of the R., which falls, with other suiail 
Royal Meteorological Institute. He streams, into this bay. Between 
invented the acraklinoscope and a B. J3. and Plymouth is the lari^est 
sjrstem of weather signals which were stretch of untamed soil in the state, 
a great aid to international uniformity Bv, John (1781-1836), engineer and 

in meteorological observations. His founder of By toim, no v Ottawa. He 
observations have been formulated in was a iieulenant-coionei in the Royal 
a general law of storms which may be Engineers, and served in the Penm- 
put thus tor the northern hemisphere, siilar War. He constructed the 
‘ Stand with your back to the wind; Rideau Canal, lS‘27-32, in Canada, 
the low pressure area pill be on your coining the Great Lakes %cith the St. 
left hand. For the southern hemi- Lawrence. The cost ot over a million 
sphere the reverse will obtain.’ This pounds came in for much criticism 
is known as Buys -Ballot’s Law. I-Iis in the British parliament, 
works include : Changements period- Byblos, or Byius, an ancient city 
iQues de la Teynpdrature, Utrecht, of Phcemcia, on the :}tlediterranean, 
1847 ; and in English, o?i between Berytus and Tripolis, near 

a Uniform of 2Ieteorolooical the foot of Lebanon. Said to be the 

Observations, 1872—73. bp. ot Adonis or Thammuz, and the 

Buyukdereh, a village beautifully headquarters ol his worship. Modern 
situated on the Bosphorus, about 10 Jebaii. , , 

ill. from Constantinople. It is a Byfleet, a par. and vil. in X.V . 
favourite summer resort of Euro- Surrev, 22 m. from London. Pop. 
peans. 4173. ^ 

Buzan^ais, a tn. with textile in- Bygdea, a tn. of Sweden in the prov. 
dustry in the dept, of Indre, Prance, of Vesterbotten, on W, shore of Gulf 
on the R. Indre, 13 m. X.W. of of Bothnia. 

Ohdteauroux. Pop. 4350. Byker, a township in the bor. of 

Buzancy, tn. in France, 20 m. S. of New'castle-on-Tyne (< 7 .r.). 

Sedan. In the Great War it was By-law, or Bye-law, is a private 
the first objective of the American regulationgenerally made by councils. 
Army uuder General Pershing in the corporations, and companies for the 
offensive against the Gers. in the control of order and fair government 
autumn of 1918 to secure Mezieres. within some jurisdiction. Bs. are 
Notwithstanding the skilful ruses binding, unless contrary to the laws 
employed by the Americans to de- of the land, or to the act of any cor- 
ceive the Gers., which they did to a poration ; or unless they are obviously 
great extent, little progress was made, unreasonable. The power of Bs. ex- 
The attack was renewed early in tends to taxing, licensing, and the 
Oct. and B. was taken on Oct. 11. regulation of amusements- Fines and 
Buzeu, cap. of prov. of B. in Ron- forfeitures may also be enforced by 
mania, 42 m. N.E, of Pioyeshti ; the Bs. Corporate bodies also are em- 
seat of a bishop, and a market for powered by their charters to make 
grain, timber, and petroleum ; pop. Bs. which are binding on their 
30,000. members. Every corporation can of 

Buzuluk, tn. with tanneries, copper necessity repeal or alter any B. made 
foundries, etc., in Russia, 110m. S.E. by itself. By various statutes powers 
ofSamara, near junction of R- Samara are given to borough, county, and 
and R. Buzuluk; pop. 19,700. dist. councils to make Bs. for the 

Buzzard is the name given to several government of the said dists. Such 
genera of birds-of-prey of the falcon Bs. are not enforced until after the 
family, Falconidse, to which belong expiration of forty days, or till a copy 
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has been sent to a secretary of state j P|“^e°rearSl?alff®thTiel”?n 

tias power to disallow or alter 1 under Sir Cloudesley 

Ks. must erenerally he sub> i serveti himself at 


who naS puwci. ^yj — -----r 

the Bs- Bs. must ??eiierally sub 
mitted to some eonfiri^g at^hon^ 
for sanction aud approval, h or ex 
ample, the Board of Trade refrui^tes 
traffic on railways and tramways, the 
Board of Education makes Bs. com- 
pelling attendance at school, the 
Sliffistrv of Health reflates, b^y 
means of Bs., the use of 
and washhouses, iodging^-hou^es, and 
slaughter-houses. Local authorities 
are apt to encroach 

the central department of state by 
an arbitrary use of but this 

tendency can be checked to a eertam 
extent by the confirming authority 
of the appropriate 

the Bs. of county coimciJs.must ob 
tain the assent of 
Health, and those of a borough cm- 
poration may be opposed by the 
Privy Council, while the courts also 
have power to pronounce on ttie 
reasonableness or other^se ot BS. 
Bs. mav also be made by societies, 
miilds, and companies. 

Bylina (‘The Past’), name given 
to epic songs of jRussian poiiular 
poetrj^ Their heroes {‘ bogat^i, or 
paladins) are mythical or ^st°«cal 
persons, or types of the forces of 
nature. The mythical, or elder pala- 
dins,’ have but a small part assigned 
to them, the bulk dealing the 

‘ younger paladins ’ ( hist orn^l figures 
such as St. Vladimir, Boris 
Ivan the Terrible). These ballads 
have been collected from bards m 
N. Russia and Siberia, especially 
in the governments of Olonetz, Ar- 
khangelsk, and Tomsk, Like aU 
poems dating from very early times, 
they were first handed down orally. 
Richard James, chaplam of the Eng- 
embassy in Russia (c, 1619), collected 
some of them, but interest was keenly 
aroused only in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The poems are divided into 
several cycles : cycle of Kiev (chief 
figures Vladimir, Ilya Muronmts) ; 
cycles of Novgorod, Moscow, Peter 
the Great, aud others. Chief col- 
lections : Ribnikov, 1860-71 ; 
ieoski, 1868-74; Soholenskix, 189 a- 
1900 ; Avenarius s Anthology, ibbo. 
Consult Ralston’s Songs ofthe Russfian 
People, 1872 ; Russian Folk-Tales, 
1873 : Ramhaud’s La Russte ipique, 
187 6 ; Woliner’s Untersuchungenuher 
die Volksepik der Grossrussen, 1879 ; 
Wesselofsky, BeUrdge zur Erkldrung 
des Tussischen JSetdenepos (ATChiv 
fur slaeiscJie Philologie, yoi- 
1S79) ; Epic Songs of Russia, trans. 
by Hapgood, 1886. , 

Byng, George, Viscount Torrmgton 
(1663-1733), British admiral, 5. at 
Wrotham, Rent; went to sea at 
■fs^-t-oeiTY • 'nrfsR Tnadc cautaln by the 


1704 he served unuci. 

‘=i;hovel and distinguished himself at 
ISta?, and was Wghted by Queen 
Anne for gallantry at Malaga. He •« ab 
elected to parhament m ITOb and 
represented Plymouth till 
1708 he was made adimr^ of ttm Blue 
find defeated the Pr. fleet of the 
Pretender ; in 1715 served against the 
Ft in the Do^vns and was made a 
baronet; m 171 8 dispersedthe Spanish 
fleet off Messina, and was appointed 
treasurer of the navy and^rear -admiral 
S Great Britain. In 172 1 he became 
a privy councillor, Baron SouthhiU 
and Viscount Torrington ; m 172o a 
Knight of the Bath, and in 1 / 2 / First 
Lord of the Admiralty. 

Byng, John (1704-a7), the son of 
Lord Torrington, and a British ad- 
miral. His father, who was most in- 
fluential m nayal matters, used ms 
influence to further the interests of 
his son. The result was that B. re- 
ceived rapid and altogether 

merited promotion. He entered the 
navy in 1718, became a captain in 
1727, a rear-admiral in 1745, a vice- 
admiral in 1747, and an apniral m 
1755. He was never given dangerous 
employment, but was always chosen 
for the more comfortable work m the 
navy. In 1 7 5 6 he sailed from (Gibral- 
tar to relieve a garrison that was 
besieged in St. Philip in Minorca. 
When he sailed he was a man witn a 
grievance, and he notified the minis- 
try that he would not attempt to re- 
lieve the garrison in the face or any 
difficulties. He fought an ineffective 
naval battle with the Fr., hung round 
jVIinorca for a few days, and then 
returned without having done 
thing. The fort surrendered, and B. 
was brought home, tried by court- 
martial, and executed for not having 
done his utmost. As a leamng 
Frenchman of the period remarked, 
he was shot pour encourager les 

autres. „ ^ ^ -rr- x 

Byng of Vimy, Baron, 1st V^iscount 
(b, IS 62), British soldier. Seventh 
son of the 2nd Earl of Strafiord. 
Governor- (General of Canada 1921—26. 
Began army life as a subaltern in 
the lOtb Hussars, 1883, reaching the 
rank of Lieut. -General, 1916, and 
full General, 1917. He served in the 
Soudan Expedition, 1884, mclu tog 
El Teb and Tamai : in S. African 
War 1899-1902, being mentioned m 
despatches. (lonDXtianded 1st Cavalry 
Brigade, 1907—9, and the East 
AngHan Div. in 1910-12, and, from 
1912 to the outbreak of the Great 
War, he was G.O.C. in Egypt. In 
the Great \Var he commanded the 
3rd cavalry Biv. of the B.E.F. till 
May 1915 ; the 9th Army Corps 
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Mediterranean E.P. 1915-1916 ; the 
17th Army Corps during 1916; the 
Canadian Army Corps in France, 
from May 1916 to June 1917, and 
finally the 3rd Army in France, from 
June 1917 to the end of the War. 
At the conclusion of the War he 
received the thanks of Parliament 
for his services and a grant of £30,000 
and \vas by Letters Patent dated 
Oct. 7, 1919, created Baron Byng 
of Vimy of Thorpe-le-Soken. Holds 
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many foreign decorations. In the 
Great War his outstanding successes 
were the capture of Vimy Hidge on 
April 9, 1917, by his Canadian troops ; 
the execution of a brilliant piece of 
work in Nov. 1917 near Cambrai ; 
and his resistance to the Gers. in their 
spring attack of 1918. Later, when 
the Allied Armies began the final 
advance to victory, his army broke 
the Hindenhurg Line (q.v.). Appointed 
Commissioner of the Metropolitan 
Police in 1928. 

Bynkershoek, Cornelius van (1673— 
1743), Dutch jurist, b. at Middelburg, 
Zeeland ; studied at the University of 
Franeker, and took a doctor’s degree 
in 1694, settling down to an advocate’s 
practice at The Hague- In 1703 he 
became a member of the Supreme 
Council of Holland, Zealand, and W. 
Friesland, and in 1742 became its 
president. Author of numerous 
works on international law. 

By-products, goods of commercial 
value which occur in the manufacture 
or preparation for the market of some 


other commodity which is looked 
upon as the main product B. have 
always been considered in the eco- 
nomic adjustment of agric. and 
pastoral enterprises, but it is only 
within recent years that their great 
importance in various forms of manu- 
factures has been recognised B. not 
only mean additional profit in the 
ordinary course of a particular busi- 
ness, bnt they also represent a means 
of insurance, or of ievellmg up the 
various risks ; for it often happens 
that the markets supplied by the 
different products are independent, 
so that the dangers of a movement 
disastrously affecting the value of one 
product may he counteracted, or at 
any rate mitigated, by a profitable 
treatment of another. It may thus 
happen that what was considered the 
main product at the beginning of an 
enterprise may become secondary, 
and a former by-product may be- 
come the principal article dealt with. 
Where B. have gained enhanced im- 
portance in this way it is more con- 
venient to speak of all the marketable 
goods as joint products. At the 
present time, when chemical science 
enables us to treat profitably -what 
were formerly called waste-products, 
and when businesses design to keep 
many stages in the production of an 
article under one control, the treat- 
ment of B. makes the question of 
estimating costs and values an im- 
portant one. The matter is fairly 
simple when the various products 
occur in a fixed and invariable ratio 
of quantity and quality, because the 
total income will be the sum of the 
amounts realised by each of the joint 
products, and an increased outlay 
should bring profits in roughly the 
same proportion. It occurs much 
more often, however, that certain 
products may be developed at the 
expense of others, either as regards 
quantity or quality. A farmer, for 
instance, may rear sheep principally 
for meat or principally for wool, but 
also with a view to profiting by both . 
His methods will vary according to 
which he regards as the main product, 
and it may he a matter of somewhat 
nice adjustment to arrive at the more 
profitable of the two courses. The 
farmer would no doubt decide from 
experience, and might even experi- 
ment with different breeds and in 
different seasons. The case of the big 
manufacturing concern is often much 
more complex. Where the B. are 
numerous and valuable, it may he 
that the correct adjustment of the 
proportions of the cost allotted to the 
various products may make the dif- 
ference between success and failure. 
That is to say, the particular advan- 
tage which enables a business to 
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oric-'ratc as a profit-makinc? cnnt.'ern, 
aiii to keep its place amoiigr its com- 
T-etitors may ke tlie deveiopmeru of 
a li in a particular war. ?iome- 
'•iinc^ tiie retention or disposal of 
u waste product is more expensive 
than its conversion into something 
miirketable, or may constitute such, a 
tiiiisaiice that tlie iegisiatm*e insists 
upon a new method oY disposal. An 
iii-tance of the latter is supplied in the 
liCblane process of aikali manofac- 
tnre : the Iivdi’o chloric acid generated 
was forinefly allowed to escape into 
the atmosphere with some danger to 
puhlic health, and the iLiaiiufactni’ers 
%rere coiiseanenily compelled to dis- 
solve it m water in the acid towers 
All mterestmg feature of the coni- 
piiKory change was that the old 
heidane process could compete with 
more modern processes only m virtue 
of the proiit gamed bv the sale of 
was formerlv a noxious waste- 
product. However, as a process for 
the maaufaeture of soda, the heblanc 
proceste has now been superseded by 
the a mnionla-soda xa’ocess 

S/Kii€ Important Utf-prorlncts — In 
the alkali process rdready referred to, 
another former waste-product, ‘ al- 
kali vaste/ composed niamly of 
ealeiiini sulDhfde, wa« treated for the 
recovery of the sulphur In most 
chemical works an effort is made to 
utilise or render marketable ail the 
products of the chemical action ; 
the pvrites burnt in sulphuric acid 
inanufaciure is treated to recover 
the copper and iron. Soap works 
produce glycerine, which is often 
purified for sale by the soap-manu- 
facturers themselves . lire wing yields 
an excess of yeast 'which is sold to 
bakers and others, and the spent 
malt is prepared as a cattle food. In 
the great canning industries of the 
U.S,A. all the animal products, 
hide, hair, bones, horns, hoofs, are 
dealt ivith as near the factory as 
possible. Molasses and syrup are B. 
of the sugar industry. The oil-cake 
produced from the pressed seeds in 
linseed-oil factories is used as a cattle 
food In gas-works the most notable 
of all illustrations of the utilisation of 
B. occurs. A"ot only is the coke sold 
for fuel, but the liquid or coal tar pro- 
duced during the dry distillation of 
coal yields a variety of useful pro- 
ducts- When subjected to fractional 
distillation, benzene derivatives are 
separated which comprise many dif- 
ferent dyes, drugs used medlcmallv, 
ilavourmgagents, and volatile benzols 
w’-hich are used as solvents, and may 
derive still greater importance as 
possible substitutes for petroleum 
spirit. The am m onlacal liquor is 
worked-up into ammonium sulphate 
for use as a fertiliser and formerly 
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! represented a considerable revenue. 

I Its value as a B. has practically dis- 
appeared owing to the extensive 
i production of synthetic ammonia 
, bv nitrogen fixation processes. Thus, 
i some apparently waste-products be- 
I come valuable Bs , while others, once 
I valuable, become of httle account, 
j One example may be given : as men- 
' tioned above, m the early days of the 
! Beblanc process, it was helped con- 
! slderablv by the value of the B . hydro- 
' chloric acid, '^kile m the eaily days of 
I the electrolytic process for soda eoni- 
pounds chlorine was a great nuisance. 
To'dav the situation is reversed 
BsTrd, Richard Evelyn, American 
aviator, 5- at Winchester, V a, Oet 2a, 
1SS8 ; second son of Richard Evelyn 
Bvrd, lawver, member oi am old 
rirginian family. It appears that 
when he was twelve he visited the 
Phibppmes, and there learned to 
rough it. He -was ediic. at Shenan- 
doah Valley Militarv institute, Vir- 
ginia Military Academy, and Uni- 
versity of Virginia. As a result of 
two accidents — one at foothall, the 
other in a gymnasium — he became 
lame in his fight leg ; yet he gradu- 
ated at U.S. Naval Academy Ji912, 
and became an ensign in the U.J^. 
Navy. He was employed on suitable 
duties, rose through various grades 
to lieut.-commander, and, on account 
of his leg. was retired on three- 
quarter pay, March 15, 191 G. He 
began aviation at Pensacola m 1917, 
and joined the U S. Air Force man- 
oeuvring over Canadian waters. He 
was in England in 1921, and narrowly 
missed being in the airship disaster 
of Aug. 2o. He next entered the 
aviation unit of the jNFacIMillan Polar 
Expedition of Juno to Oct. 1925 ; 
and then, in a Fokker three -engine 
monoplane with 200-h.p. Wright 
air-cooled motors, aecompamed by 
Floyd Bennett, he flew to the North 
Pole and back to his starting-place. 
King’s Bay, Spitzbergen, on May 9, 
1926 — covering 1360 miles m 151' 
hours. He was then I'aiscd to the 
rank of commander. He also fiew 
from New York to Franco in 42 
hours — June 29 to July 1, 1927. 
Pub. Little America • Serial Expl. 
in the Antarctic, 1931. {See also 
Antarctic Exploration). 

Byrd (or Bird), William (c. lo38~ 
1623), Eng. musical composer. He 
was * bred up to music ’ under Tallis. 
Appointed organist of Lincoln in 
1563. In 1569 he was appointed 
gentleman of Queen Elizabeth’s 
Chapel Koyal and shared with Tallis 
the honorary post of organist of 
Chapel Royal. His first work was a 
collection of motets, written jointly 
with Tallis in 1 57 5 . His compositions 
of music for the virginals were pub- 
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li-bed in PartTieiiiai and many of hi- 
niadrig-als are still in existence . Most 
of his works are sacred, and to Mm is 
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attributed the fine composition Non 
nohis Domine, He also wrote three 
masses. 

Byrgius, Justus (1552-1633), in- 
ventor of various astronomical in- 
struments, was b. at Lichtensteig, 
Canton Sr. Gall, Switzerland. He 
served under Wilhelm IV. of Hesse 
and Emperor Kndolf II. His first 
work was a celestial globe on which 
the stars were placed according to his 
oivn observations. He also invented 
a system of logarithms and some pro- 
portional compasses, but reliance 
cannot be placed on these. 

Byrlaw is the name given to a sort 
of popular jurisprudence formerly in 
use in Scotland, in villages, and among 
husbandmen. As the B. was formed 
by common consent of the villagers 
or neighbours, so it "was administered 
by judges chosen from among and by 
themselves . These j udges were called 
* B . men, ’ a phrase still m use in parts 
of Scotland to denote a judge or 
umpire. 

Byrne, Donn (Brian Oswald Donn- 
Byrne), Irish novelist, b. m New 
York, 1SS9. He wrote three vols. of 
short stories and eleven novels, the 
best of which are about Ireland. He 
established his reputation with Messer 
Mitrco JPolo^ 1922. A biography is 
by Thurston Macanley, 1930. B. 


f wa^ unfortunately killed in a motor 
i accident, June 192 S. 

! Byrne, Julia Clara (1 SI 9-0 4). an 
1 author, and a daughter of Hans Busk, 

; by whom she was educated. She be- 
i came an excellent French and clasteieal 
I scholar. In 1 S42 she roamed William 
; Pitt B., who was the proprietor ot 
I the 2Iorning Bost. She wrote books 
i which called attention to the Rom 
! Catholic churches and convents, but 
1 later on she became a Catholic con- 
vert. Her Undercurrents Overlooker^ 

\ published in 1860, was against the 
workhouse abuses, and helped to re- 
form many evils. She wrote Bealiiies 
of Pans Life, Feudal Castles of 
Finance, Gossip of the Ceaiunj, etc. 
She d. in London. 

, Byrnie, ringed shirt of mail (A.-S. 

I hyrne), reaching first to the knees, 
later only to the hips, with 'wide, 
short sleeves. Worn by ancient 
Scandinavian warriors. 

Byrom, John (1691—1763), poet and 
stenographer, b, at Manchester. 
After studying at the Merchant 
Tavlors’ School he entered Trinity 
College, Cambridge. He graduated 
B.A., and was chosen fellow in 1714. 
About the same time he contributed 
several papers to the Spectator, among 
1 them his first poem, a pastoral, en- 
titled Colin and Phoebe. Pie took his 
M.A. and resigned his college prefer- 
ment in 1 7 1 6 . He went to Montpellier 
and there began a study of medicine. 
Soon after his return he married his 
cousin, Elizabeth Byrom, and under 
pressure of necessity began to teach 
an improved system of shorthand in 
Manchester and afterwards m London. 
He came into possession of the family 
estate at Kersall, gave up teaching, 
and employed his time m versifying 
on such topics of the day as interested 
him . He was a friend of J ohn W esley . 
His remarkable Piai'V and Rcjnains 
were published in 1S54— 7 by the 
Chetham Society. 

Byron, George Gordon, sixth Baron 
(17S3-1S24), the son of Oaptatn John 
B., grandson of Admiral B., and 
great-nephew of the fifth Lord B., 
who was usually designated the 
‘ wicked lord.’ The furare poet was 
descended from a race who had for 
generations past been noted for the 
looseness of their living and their lack 
of morals. Especially were these 
traits emphasised in the character 
of the father of the poet. B. was 
the son of the second marriage of 
Captam B hismother being Catherine 
Gordon, of Gight in Aberdeenshire, 
an heiress whose fortune her husband 
squandered. George Gordon B., so 
called after Ms maternalgrandfather, 
was b. in Holies Street, London, on 
Jan. 22, 178S. His early life was 
passed in the tn. of Aberdeen, where 
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he also received the first part of his 
edneation, and where he inibihed his 
love for the grandetir of mt. scenery, 
and also Ms knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures, a knowledge which he tells ns 
he received at the hands of his nnrse, 
Mag Gray, to whom he was devotedly 
attached. The future poet, who was 
born with a malformation of his feet 
that rendered walking distinctly ardn- 
ons, could not roam about the countrv 
as he w-oTiId have wished, but still 
seems to have spent a good deal of his 
time in the open. He was sent for 
several seasons to the neighbourhood 
of Ballater. IiiMayl79S his great- 
uncle d., and B. succeeded to the title 
and the estates. He and his mother 
immediately came S. from Aberdeen 
and took up their residence at Xew- 
stead. From this place B . was sent to 
a preparatory school at Dulwich, and 
later, in April ISOl, he entered 
Harrow. There he stayed for four 
years, his greatest contemporary 
being Sir Robert Reel ; his school 
work showed no signs of brilliance and 
his reading was desultory, hut his 
strongest point was his declamation. 
His friendships at school, he tells us, 
were passions, and altogether he was 
a very queer kind of boy. He was 
known throughout the school as the 
ringleader of any possible mischief, 
and yet he was at other times serious 
and thoughtful beyond his years. 
His lameness ^prevented him giving 
full vent to his passion for active 
games, yet he made a reputation as a 
swimmer, and he also played cricket. 
During his school days he had his 
first * grande passion,’ the object of 
it being IVXary Chaworth, a distant 
relative, and his senior in age. His 
first love, he tells us, was an abiding 
attachment on his part, and certainly 
a number of his early poems have his 
object of adoration as their theme, 
whilst the subject often occurs in 
his later poems. In Oct. 1805 he 
entered Trimty College, Cambridge, 
but his residence there is simply one 
long record of high living, but he 
formed friendships and attachments 
there which were worthy of his future 
greatness. During the year 1806 ap- 
peared the first of his juvenile poems. 
Hours of Idleness appeared in 1807, 
whilst poems original and trans. ap- 
peared in ISOS. The adverse criticism 
which the Edinburgh Review gave to 
his Hours of Idleness caused the 
appearance in March 1809 of English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers, which 
satirised the editor (Jeffreys) and the 
patron (Lord Holland) of the Edin- 
Mi rgh Review. Coming of age in 1 SO 9 , 
he immediately decided to fulfil the 
project which he had long had in 
mind of taking a prolonged tour in 
the East. He had already taken 


possesfeion of his inheritance, and had 
also in the March of the year of his 
coming of age taken his seat in the 
House of Lords. Kow, together with 
Hobhouse, his closest friend, he set 
ont for a prolonged tom’ This tour 
lasted for about two years. He left 
England in July 1809, and returned 
in July 1 SI 1 . Childe HaroWs Rilgriin- 
age describes more or less accurately 
the events of the first year of his tra- 
vels. He visited Spain and Portugal, 
from thence he proceeded via jMalta to 
tour Albania and Greece . In the next 
year he visited Asia Minor and later 
Constantinople. The second year of 
travel is not so well known as the first, 
but duringit the first two cantos of the 
Childe Harold were written, as were 
also the Hints from Horace and the 
Curse of Mineiva On his return to 
England in July 1811 these poems 
werepub. In the meantime his mother 
had d , and although he did not en- 
tertain whilst she lived a high affection 
for her, his grief on her death was very 
real. This loss was increased by the 
death of his friend Matthews, to 
whose memory he wrote the poem 
Thyrza, which was pub . with a second 
ed. of Childe Harold in 1812. The 
publication of his new poems on his 
1 return to England, and his general 
I prominence, for on his return he took 
an active part in political work in the 
House of Lords, made him the hero of 
the town . He could go everywhere, he 
was received rapturously wherever he 
went, his fame sprang into existence 
apparently in a single night. He was 
known both as a rising statesman and 
as a famous poet. His output of 
poetry still continued to be great ; in 
the year 1813 he pub. The Giaour, 
The Bride of Abydos, and wrote The 
Corsair, which \vas pub. at the be- 
ginning of the next year. The poems 
raised him to a still higher level in the 
ranks of poets, and increased an al- 
ready great reputation. In 1813 he 
again met his half-sister, Mrs. Leigh, 
and if the stories which were currently 
believed are true, then the new in- 
fluence was not altogether for good ; it 
is in any case well known that he had 
always a greater affection for his 
^If -sister than f or any living creature . 
He was now at the height of his re- 
putation, he was the lion of society, 
and he had permanently estab. his 
reputation as a poet. He still con- 
tinued to write, and in 1 81 4 appeared 
the stanzas on the abdication of 
Napoleon, and the sequel to The 
Corsair, Lara (Aug. 1814). In the 
same Tear he engaged himself to Anne 
Isabella Milbanke, the heiress to a 
peerage in her own right, and his mar- 
place in the Jan. 

Husband and 
wire finally settled down in Piccadilly 
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Terrace, London. From his corre- 
spondence, the early days of his 
marriage seem to have been spent 
quite happily, hut there is no doubt 
that his conduct was often eccentric 
even to the verge of madness. He 
wrote hut little poetry. Hebrew 
Melodies appeared m April 1815. 
Almost immediately after the birth 
of their child. Lady B. fled from 
her husband’s house and demanded 
the protection of her father, and the 
couple separated. The exact reason 
for the separation will probably never 
be known. The work Mtarte, pub. 
m 1905, attempted to prove the charge 
of incestuous intercourse with IMrs. 
Leigh, whilst JByron, the Last Phase, 
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1909, by Mr. Robert Edgecombe, de- 
fended the poet on that charge. The 
separation was the talk of London for 
a considerable time, and B. came 
rapidly down from his high position. 
No longer was he the most popular, 
but the most unpopular man in 
town. He fled from social ostracism, 
and immediately the articles of 
separation were signed he started on 
a European tour. He spent the early 
part of his tour with Shelley, and 
his poetry pub. at this time shows 
obviously the in fluence of Words- 
worth, which had affected him through 
Shelley. The poems written at this 
time were, the third canto of Childe 
Harold, The Prisoner of Chilian, The 
Dream, and Manfred. From 1816 to 


1819, B., w'ho was accompanied by 
Hobliouse, lived near Venice. His 
life at Venice w'as one long deliberate 
attempt to forget the past in an orgy 
of proflligacy, but during the whole of 
the time his active mind was at work, 
and he was contmually busy with his 
poetrv- The fourth canto of Childe 
Harold, was worked up at this time, 
and pub. m 1818, and in the Sept, of 
the same year he started Don Juan. 
The process of his composition and of 
the pubhcation was slow'. Cantos i. 
and ii. appeared in 1819, lii., iv., and 
V. m 1821, and cantos vi.-xiv. in the 
years 1823— i. Don Juan was intended 
to be the great poem wdth a plan of B. 
which was to set forth the ideas, 
morals, and principles of his school of 
poesy. In 1819 also had appeared 
Mazcj^pa and an ode on Venice. In 
1819 B. met an It. countess, Teresa 
Guiccioli, w’ho for the next four years 
remained B.’s mistress, and was re- 
warded wuth his fidelity and con- 
stancy. He was politically the inend 
of freedom, the champion of liberty 
on the Contment, and on the Con- 
tinent he earned both influence and 
powrer. In 1819 B. left Venice and 
went to Ravenna. Here in 1820 
appeared Sardanapalus and The Two 
Foscari, whilst he was at work on 
Marino Paliero, Doge of Venice, which 
was pub. in 1821. His poem Cain 
was pub. in that year, and in 1822 
appeared the Vision of Judgment. 
In the following year appeared 
Heaven and Harth, a Mystery, and 
the same year was puh. The Island, 
or Christian and his Comrades, a 
poem suggested by the mutiny of the 
Bounty. In 1823, hearing that he wus 
elected a member of the Gk. Com- 
mittee, he hastened to the help of 
Greece and of Grecian independence 
with money, advice, and finally Ms 
presence. Arriving at IMissolonghi in 
Jan. 1824, he was accorded the wel- 
come of a Mng, and he took an active 
part in the councils of the Gk. He, 
however, does not seem to have 
realised that his health was breaking 
down, bnt by the beginning of April 
it was obvious to all that his days 
were numbered, and on the 19th of 
that month he d., in his thirty -sixth 
year. His poetry has been accnrately 
described as the poetry of glory and 
passion. His love of liberty character- 
ised Ms poems also, and certainly m 
the desire to see the fettered nations 
of Europe free he was in the forefront 
of Ms tunes. Works, edited by G. E. 
Brother o and E. H- Coleridge, 13 
vols., 1893-1905 ; Poetical Works, 
E. H. Coleridge, 1905 ; Lives and 
3Ieinoirs by Thomas Moore, 1830. 

Byron, Henry James (1834—84), 
Eng. dramatist, was b. at Manchester. 
He entered the Middle Temple in 
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1S5S. He vras the first editor of I shotvins the Gk. spirit worMng on 

Fim. and for many years was a Asiatic lines. ^At the lOTmoing of 
poTjnlar writer of ’burlesqLnes, come- : Constantinople in yie lOTirth century, 
dies, etc. He leased several theatres, Horn, art was m its decadence. Al- 
and appeared on the stagre of them ready the sigais of brealang up are 
liimself sometimes. For instance, in ' visihle, but even in the \\ est there are 
1SG9 he appeared in his own drama signs of the deveiopmenG of a new 
entitled Xot such a Fool as he Looks. ' style, as in the palace of Diocletian at 
His best known and most popular Spalato. At the new capital, a field 
work IS Our Boys, which appeared in was provided for the exercxse of the 
1^75. His other works, which were arts, and the muon ot two mfferent 
minierous, incltide : An American i schools produced a new architecture. 
Lady, 1874 : OU Sailors, 1876 ; A 1 The plan remained either round or 
Fool and His Money, 1880 ; CyrWs i basilican in form, hut the arch re- 
Succcss, 1868, his best piece from a | placed the line of the architrave, 
dianiatic point of view ; JVar to the ’ and the dome was adopted, this last 
Death, 1S6G ; and ^MJO/tOO Bicrhng, \ hecommg the leading constructive 
j S 6 7 . feature. Domes were now placed over 

Byron, John (1723-86), an Eng. ' square apartments, whereas m the old 
vicc-admiral. As a midshipman he ^ Rom. style they had only been 
was shipwrecked on the W. coast 1 placed over circular apartments. The 
of Patagonia, and wus a prisoner for j square was brought to the ehcle by 
three years, returning to England 1 *■ pendentives * which brought the 
In 1745. Having distinguished him- ; four corners of the square up to form 
self in the wars against France, he w*as , a circular base for the dome. Smaller 
put m command of an expedition of ' domes are frequently grouped round 
discovery to the southern seas. In i a large central dome which rises from 
the course of this voyage he explored j four gi’eat piers at the corners of a 
the coasts of Patagonia, the Falkland i square. In the church of St. Sophia 
Is., and the Strait of Magellan, dis- j at Constantinople, this central square 
covered several new lands, and sailed is 107 ft. long, and the length o± the 
round the world. He wms made a | church is increased by the addition of 
vice-admiral m 1779 in the coiu’se of : semi-domcs at each end. Round the 
the w'ar with America. His Voyage louder part of the dome a row of 
round the World in the Tears | windows is placed. The classical 

1766, wns trans. into French m 1769. ; columns were also developed, no less 
He d, in London. i than seven kinds of capital being 

Bystrdm, Johan Niklas (173S-1S4S), evolved : the B. lomc, B. Corinthian, 
Swedish sculptor, b. at Philipstad. i impost, melon, bowl, bud, and basket. 
He went to Stockholm, studied for and wind-blown acanthus. Four of 
Three years under Sergei, and visited these types are found m St. Sophia. 
Rome, 1810. His ‘ Reclinmg Bac- A greaii feature of B. A. is the inter- 
ehante ’ (half -size), sent home nal ornament. After construction, 
from there, won him recognition as the walls were sheeted internally -with 
one of the foremost Sw^edish sculp- marble, the vaults being covered with 
tors. In 1810, on returning home, he colourej^ mosaics on a golden back- 
brought with him a portrait statue grotmd. Glass, rendered opaque with 
of Bernadotte as ‘ Mars.’ He was oxide of tin, was generally used for 
professor of sculpture at the academy, this pui'pose. The golden period of B. 
but then returned to Italy. His best A. was reached in the reign of Jus- 
works are his female figures, * Hebe/ tiuiau (a.d. 527— 565), tvhen the 

*■ Pandora,’ * Juno suckling Hercules,’ churches of St. Sophia, St. Sergius 
‘ Girl entering the Bath.’ His huge and St. Bacchus, and the Holv^ 
statues of Swedish kings (Gustavus Apostles were erected. B. A. vas 
Adolphus, Charles X., XI., 5CII.) won carried West by the medieeval mer- 
great admiration. B. also did the chants, and the style is found in the 
altar decorations in Linkoping Cat he- churches of St. Mark at Venice, St. 
dral, and ‘ Linmeus ’ at Upsala. Vitale at Ravenna, St. Front at Pdrig- 

Bytown, former name of the city of neux, etc. The Rom. Catholic Cathe- 
Ottawa, Canada, under which it was dral at Westminster is a moaern 
founded in 1829. It became Ottawa Duilding erected in this style, 
on its incorporation in 1834. Byzantine Empire. This empire is 

Byzantine Architecture, the style often distmguished by various other 
developed in the Eastern empire after names, such as Gk. Empire, Eater 
the settlement of Constantine at Empire, Eastern Empire, or East 
Byzantium. It continued with full Rom. Empire, and may be said to 
vigour until the capture of Constanti- have sprung into existence with the 
nople by the Turks m 1453, and its founding of the city of Constanti- 
infiuenee on Mohammedan architec- nople by the groat Constantine. It is 
ture in the East has since been very necessary, however, to emphasise and 
great. The style is of great interest as to keep in mind always the fact that 
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the B. B. was essential! Horn., and 
cj.rried on the ideas and ideals of the 
Horn. Empire for a thousand years 
after the empire in the IV. had 
perished. The adoption of Chris- 
tianitv bv Constantine and the fonnd- 
ing of the great city of Constanti- 
nople made the B. E. essentially 
Chiastian and Bom. ; it ga-re the new 
ideals of the empire a permanent 
abode, and for centuries, even when 
the B. B. seemed at its weakest, it 
formed the bulwark of Christian 
resistance to the attacks of paganism. 
The division of the Bom. Empire 
during the fourth and fifth centuries 
did not add to its strength, and 
during this period we see the two 
divs. brought frequently mto hos- 
tile relations one wdth another. Both 
sufiiered from the attacks of bar- 
barians, and often it seemed that 
both divs. -would succumb to the 
onslaughts of the vigorous races 
which at this time were threatening 
the empire. The last emperor of the 
W.,the usurper, Romulus Augustulus, 
was deposed by the Teutonic general, 
Odoacer, who set up for himself a 
kingdom in Italy, divided the land 
amongst his soldiers, and intimated to 
the emperor at Constantinople (Zeno) 
that it was unnecessary to have t^vo 
rulei’s of the empire, and that in future 
Italy would look to the emperor at 
Constantinople as its head. Perforce 
Zeno had to be content. During the 
period which had just passed, and in 
the years which immediately followed, 
the Western Empire had been broken 
up. Britam was abandoned, Spain 
was in the hands of the Visigoths, 
Gaul was being conquered by the 
Franks, N, Africa was in the hands 
of the Vandals, Borne itself was 
ruled by the authority of a barbaric 
but vigorous Ger, soldier. In the 
East affairs had not assumed a very 
much lighter hue, the Balkan penin- 
sula was inhabited by Slavonic tribes, 
the Ostrogoths threatened the capital 
itself, but the danger passed. The 
Ostrogoths migrated under their 
great leader Theodoric to Italy, the 
fields of Italy were their share of the 
spoil, the Ger. kingdom was re- 
placed by the mle of Theodoric and 
his Ostrogoths. Theodoric, although 
nominally the subject of the emperor, 
was essentially independent. Under 
his guidance Italy flourished, and it 
would probably have been better for 
Italy had a strong line ot Ostrogothic 
kings been able to follow Theodoric 
and carry out his policy. But Theo- 
doric died, to all intents and purposes, 
without heirs, and the kingdom fell 
swiftly before the attacks of the 
Eastern Empire and the Bombards. 
The emperors at Constantinople were 
once again able to assert their sway 


over Italy, and indeed to actually 
rule part of it. Zeno had been suc- 
ceeded in 491 by Anastasnis, and he 
was in turn follo%ved by the founder 
of the Justinian dynasty in 518. Ju^- 
tmian I. succeeded in 527 and ruled 
until 565. He had to the full the 
ideas and ideals of the great Rom. 
Empire. He aspired to restore some 
of her origmal boundaries, to make 
her great in war and peace, in art and 
commerce, in extent and religion. On 
every side dmang his reign we see con- 
siderable progress. The kingdom of 
the Vandals, Tveakened by the ex- 
cesses of a barbaric race new to 
civilisation, fell before the vigorous 
onslaught of the Rom. general, Beli- 
sarius, the resistance of the Ostro- 
goths was overcome, and a large part 
of Italy restored by the feats of Beli- 
sanus and Karses, part of Spam was 
reconquered, and on the whole it 
appeared that the greatness of the 
Rom. Empire would be restored. In 
the realm of law Justinian was 
equally famous, and his Code is m 
itself enough to perpetuate his name. 
But dm’ing his reign the faction fights 
of the Blues and Greens came to a 
climax and waged fiercer than they 
had previously done. The great work 
of the rebuilding of the empire com- 
menced by Justmian was undone by 
his successors, and m fairness it must 
be owned that the weakness of the 
empire immediately after the death 
of Justinian u as due to a great extent 
to the policy of that emperor. His 
schemes were magnificent, his ideals 
mostly good, but the empire could 
not bear the expense of continual war 
and conquest without overstraining 
itself. The period %Thich fads between 
the death of Justinian ( 565 ) and the 
succession of Heraclius (610) is the 
darkest of aH periods in the history of 
the empire. Durmg that time the 
Bombards conquered part of Italy, 
continual W'ar took place with the 
Avars, war was almost continuo-us 
with Persia, and the gates of empire 
were about to he threatened by a 
worse foe than the Persians — the 
Saracens. The anarchy of Phocas -was 
ended by the usurpation of the im- 
perial purple by Heraclius. After an 
apprenticeship of defeat, he drove 
hack the Persians, and finally de- 
feated them, and did his utmost to 
restore the former greatness of the 
empire, but the Asiatic provinces 
were w'eak, a weakness due to the 
constant internal quarrels, and the 
Asi atic provs. slowly but surely 
began to fall into the hands of the 
Saracens. The strain of government, 
the sense of inability to cope with 
all his difiiculties, broke Herachus, 
and then foHowed a period of almost 
entire anarchy. The empire was beset 
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with eixemies, the Saracens convened | 

most of the Asiatic provinces the , ®00/g?3^“|i55h-S The war with 
Bulgars brought tt^ ^pire to her , Bulgars and with the Saracens 
Sd fallen lo^^^before fet® was : continued. Constantinople was again 


conqneredL, Africa fell into the 

hands of the aU-conanering Saracen 
The power of Islam seemed to be 
irresi'^tihle ; the struggle of Cross and 
Crescent appeared to be on the verge 
of being settled in favour of the 
Crescent, but on two occasions, when 
the danger seemed the greatest, the 
empire was saved by her capital. 
Twice was the capital besieged by the 
Mohammedans, and twicG were the 
attacks beaten off ; on both occasions 
Gk- fire helped largely in the saving 
of the citv. It is probable that the 
safety of ‘Constantinople meant also 
the safety of Europe. The Heraclian 
dvnastv came to an end m blood and 
anarchy, and the Sjnaan, beo III., 
became emperor (Leo the Isauram). 
It is necessary to point out here that 
by this time the B. E. had become 
essentiallT Gk, The institutions 
were still Horn., but the prevailing 
spirit wns Gk., and almost from the 
time of the end of the reign of :^s- 
tmian we can say that the term Gk. 
empire is better suited to describe 
the empire than anv other term. 
With the beginning of the Isaurian 
dynastv we see the commencement or 
better ‘^times for the empire. The 
iconoclastic policy of the emperor, 
however, has been the cause of the 
overshadowir^ of his greatness. 
Part of his policy was undoubtedly 
revolutionarv, but most of it was of 
great benefit, to the empire, and the 
emperor iumself was alone capable of 
evolving order out of the chaos into 
which the empire had been allowed to 
fall. The army and the finances -were 
reorganised, and the Saracens were 
repulsed. But the exarchate of 
Havenna was lost, and some more 
provs. fell into the hands of the 
Saracens, but on the whole the rule 
of Leo was good. Unfortunately the 
controversy which for one hundred 
years vras to shake the empire began. 
This was the question of image-wor- 
ship. The history of the period of 
Isaurian role is the historv of constant 
struggle with Bulgar, Saracen, and 
Russian, and also of continual re- 
ligious dispute. The first of the 
Isaurian emperors were capable men, 
who maintained the ideals and the 
boundaries of the empire. Under 
Constantine VI., the great grandson 
of Leo III., the power passed from the 
hands of the emperor to the hands of 
his mother Irene. She caused her son 
to be blinded and usurped the power. 
She d. in SO 2, after she had vainly 
attempted to negotiate a marriage 
with Charles the Great, who by his 


; besieged in 815, and Crete and feicily 
enng Saracen. ; passed into the hands of the Sara^ns. 

■|eSged“o'= be Uudei- Theodora, t^e uudow of Theo- 


philus, the 'Iconoclastic c^ontroversy 
( was brought to an end by the Council 
I of Niccea in 842 ; image-woiship was 
I recognised and restored. In bo < the 


founded the Macedonian dynasty, 
which lasted until almost the end of 
the eleventh century. During this 
period the Bulgars were finally con- 
Wred by the Gks., and from the 
beginning of the eleventh century 
imtil well on into the twelfth the 
Bulgarians were dependent upon the 
Eastern Empire. The rule of the 
Macedonian emperors was noted for 
its vigour and ability, and durmg 
this period the Gks. more than held 
their own with Saracen Bulgar, and 
Russian. At the beginning of the 
eleventh century (1028) the Power 
of the empire passed into the hands 
of the Empress Zoe, the wife of 
Romanus III., who caused her hus- 
band to be assassinated, and raised in 
rapid succession to the imperial throne 
Michael IV., Michael V., and Con- 
stantine IX. In 1054 Theodora, the 
sister of Zoe, was made empress, and 
on her death, Michael VI., who was 
m turn deposed bv Isaac X. (Com- 
menus). Kew enemies now appeared, 
however. The Italian possessions of 
the empire were being attacked by 
the all-conquering Normans, whilst 
on her E. frontiers a more formidable 
enemv than the Saracen appeared. 
The Saracens had been driven out 
in turn by a fierce, warlike tribe 
from the interior of Asia — the Sel- 
lukian Turk, The destined con- 
querors of the Eastern Empire had 
at last reached the frontiers. The 
appearance almost at the same time 
of the Normans and the Seljukian 
Turks boded ill for the empire. The 
emperor appealed to Europe for help 
against the SebuMan Turk, and his 
answer was to him at least unex- 
pected and unwelcome — -the first cru- 
sade. Diplomacy and care, however, 
ied the crusaders past the treasures 
of Byzantium to the object of their 
journey. Conquests made in Asia 
Minor were restored to the emperor, 
but the foundation of the Latin king- 
dom of Jerusalem was a crushmg 
blow to the empire of the East. The 
emperors saw full well that a Latin 
kingdom in the East meant that the 
chief routes to that kingdom would 
lie in their territory or over their 
and that it would be necessary 
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now to protect ttie empire from the who had been driven from Constant! - 
W. as well as the E. The hostility nople, came westward and joined the 
thus eng’ondered between the E. and forces who vrere preparing‘ for the 
the W. w'as made much ■worse by the fourth crusade. They persuaded the 
continual quarrel between the Horn. leaders, in spite of the opposition of 
and tho^ Orthodox^ churches. The the papacy, to turn aside to Con- 
papacy aimed at unity of empire and stantinople and to restore them to 
church — hr peaceful means if pos- the throne of the empire. The Gh. 
sible, but if not by any or all means. Chiwch and the Kom. Church were 
The emperors themselves began to to be reconciled, and the Crusaders 
re-vive the old ideals of a imiversal were to receive substantial aid. Isaac 
empire, w’hich they hoped to establish Angelas was restored, and the Cru- 



S. VITAX.E, KAVENNA 

This church is absolutely Byzantine, both in construction and m decoration. It was 
built between 521 and 547, and closely resembles in plan the church of SS. Sergius and 
Bacchus at Constantinople. 

by means of the hostility of the saders waited outside the city for their 
papacy to the empire (western). The reward. But the restoration had been 
policy of the Normans was undis- unpopular, especially had the means 
guisedly that of the overthrow of the employed been disliked, and the 
Eastern Empire. The western policy newly restored emperor found himself 
of the Emperor Manuel Commenus not unwilling, but mcapable of fulfiH- 
was very unpopular in the Eastern log his promises- The partition of 
Empire, and he was overthrown. The the empire was agreed to by the 
empire was not strong, taxation and Crusaders, and a Batin Empire was 
oppression had permanently weakened set up, an empire founded on purely 
it, the Bulgars were strong enough to feudal lines, which did more than any- 
reassert their independence, and with thing else to disintegrate the Eastern 
the beginning of the thirteenth oen- Empire and to prepare it for its ulti- 
tury came the overthrow of the mate fate at the hands of the Turks, 
empire. Isaac Angelus and Ms son, Venice, a rising and increasing power. 


vob. III. 


H 
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had seen that the newly established 
empire should not be a menace to her 
own pow’er, and the decline of the 
Latin Empire was remarkably rapid. 
The crime of the sacking of Constanti- 
nople, and the breaking up of the em- 
pire, was, however, unpremeditated ; 
circumstances had played into their 
hands, and the leaders of the fourth 
crusade me-e'y took advantage of 
that fact. The empire was divided up, 
and all the states were made subordi- 
nate to the Latin emperors, the first 
of whom was Baldwin of Flanders. 
Opposition to the Latin Empire was 
quickly organised. Ten years after 
its commencement it had begun to 
decline, and in 1261 Constantinople 
was captured by the Gk. emperor, 
ISIichael Pakeologus. Even after this 
recovery the empire was again 
menaced by Charles of Anjou, who 
proposed to restore the Latin Empire, 
but was assassinated in 1282 before 
he could set out on the expedition. 
The next century and a half marked 
the increase m power of the Turk and 
the Servian. The Servians, after 
crushing the Bulgars, were themselves 
finally crushed towards the end of the 
fourteenth century by the Turks. The 
Turks graduallv won possession after 
possession of the Eastern Empire in 
Asia Minor, and then, about 1360, 
crossed over to the mainland of Eu- 
rope. The emperors fought well, they 
appealed to Em*ope, they did ail they 
could to prevent the final conquest of 
the empire, but they failed. Europe 
did not rally to their help, the Turk 
gradually conquered the whole of the 
Balkan Peninsula and threatened 
Hungary. An attempt was made to 
crush the Turks, but although one 
Viet or V was won, the Turks continued 
their victorious course. At the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century the 
Mongol defeat of the Turks checked 
their career, but by 1420 they had 
recovered, and Constantinople was 
again attacked. In 1443 the Chris- 
tians. who had rallied to the help of 
the empire, won a victory which, 
however, was fully avenged in 1444 
at Varna. 

In April 1453 began the final siege 
of Constantinople, and in May the 
walls were breached and the city 
taken, the Emperor Constantine XI. 
falling in the final assault. The city 
was captured on May 29, 1453. With 
the fall of Constantinople w’e can say 
that the Eastern Empire fell. Parts 
of it h^ld out under their local leaders, 
but they were easily crushed, and by 
1460 the whole of the Balkan Penin- 
sula was In the hands of the Turks. 
It had been inevitable since the Nor- 
mans began to expand eastward and 
the Turk westward, that the empire 
should fall. The disruption of the 


empire in 1204, however, gave it a 
shock from which it could never re- 
cover, and which led more than any- 
thing else to its ultimate conquest. 

Art . — By Byzantine art is meant 
the characteristic art of the B. E. We 
can affix no absolutely definite date 
for its commencement, but we can 
practically take the period which saw 
the separation of the Eastern and 
Western Empires as the period of the 
beginning of this art. It had enormous 
infinence both upon the E. and the W, 
being itself also influenced by E. and 
W. Up to the period of the separation 
of the empires we may regard art as 
that of the classical period, and By- 
zantine art may to a very great ex- 
tent be regarded as Rom. art under 
the influence of the E- It reached its 
highest point m or 3 ust after the reign 
of Justinian, after which it sank 
slowly into decadence, to rise again 
for a short time into prominence 
during the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies. The dominant form is es- 
sentially the characteristic of By- 
zantme architecture. This was a 
development of the Rom. art in- 
fluenced largely by Persian architec- 
ture and by Gk. culture, both of which 
found a common meeting-ground in 
Constantinople. The two chief types 
are the basil icon type and the circular 
or central type. Of the latter type 
the chief examples are St. Sergius and 
San Vitale (Ravenuah whilst the out- 
standing example of the magnificence 
of Byzantine architecture is to be 
found in the church of Holy Wisdom 
(St. Sophia) at Constantinople, By- 
zantine decoration differs from that 
of the W., especially from that of 
Gothic art, since it is always flat and 
incised and contrasts with the bold, 
outstanding decoration of the Gothic 
type. That Bvzantine art had a great 
influence upon the W. cannot be 
doubted, since the influence of St. 
Mark’s (Venice), which is essentially 
Byzantine, has been very great ; and 
undoubtedly not only in architecture, 
hut also in painting the E, was re- 
sponsible for the revival of interest 
which culminated in the Renaissance 
movement. Other great features of 
Byzantine art were the mosaics and 
paintings. These have been con- 
demned because of the lack of ex- 
pression of the faces and the rigidity 
and fixity of the figures. But it is 
necessary to remember that it was 
almost impossible to represent the 
great scenes and topics usually de- 
picted by Byzantine art in any other 
manner, and that the characteristic 
types of Byzantine art are also 
characteristic of the topic which they 
represent. Byzantine metal-work and 
carving also hold a unique place in 
the history of the art of the world. 




worlds almost fall in with the Graeco - 
Horn, period, hut its heg-mning- may- 
be placed about the reign of Justinian. 
The architects of this period were 
mathematicians, and produced several 
works on mechanics. In history, 
though no great genius appears, there 
is an innumerable host of small his- 
torians and chroniclers who wrote 
not only on the history and customs 
of their own city, but also universal 
histories. Beginning with Agathias 
m the sixth cent-ury, some names of 
these are Anna Comnena, Cinnamus, 
Nicep horns Gregoras, Michael Ducas, 
Georgius Phrantzes, and Baonicus 
Ohalcondyles. In addition to these, 
Procopius wrote a Byzantine history, 
Eusebius a universal history, Proxa- 
goras a history of Constantinople, 
Nicetas Acominatus a history of the 


intellects of all ages. The well- 
known names of Chrysostom, Cyril, 
Photius, and Gregory of Nazianzus 
rank first, and in. the fourteenth cen- 
tury come those of Nicephorus 
Gregoras, Johannes Cantacuzenus, 
and Cyparissiotes, and this list might 
easily be added to. Some original 
poetry was written, though not of a 
high order, hy Pisides, Theodosius, 
Prodomus, Phlles, etc. The study 
of the anct. authors was carried on 
with great vigour, but hardly any- 
thing of great value was written m 
any of the commentaries. Among 
Byzantine scholiasts may he named 
Tzetzes, Eustathius, Moschopulus, 
Thomas Magister, and Triclinius. 
See Kxumbacher s Geschic?de der 
JBpearvtindscheiz Literature 1897, 

Byzantium an anct. city occupying 
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1 'r.' most easterly of the sexen hills 
(*£ 3310 uern Constantinople. It was 
foim.lt.*!! hy the Meg-ana ns about the 
year ooT B.c , and ciuickly, owing to 
its position, became a tn. of con- 
sidfBi'bl* irn r.ra’tn III • .1 1 pa '-sed into 

the hands of the Persians, but w*as 
freed fi’om their control by Pan- 
sanias the Spartan, Buring the 
PeioTK>n2ie.5iaa War it wns a constant 
source of contention betw'een The 
Athenians and the Spartans, falling 
mto the hands of each party in turn. 
irmring ilie period of the greatness of - 
Maeedoma under Alexander the 
Great it passed into the hands of 
the Macedonians. It struggled 
against and repelled threatened in- 
vasions of the Gauls, and for some 
time enjoyed a certain amount of ; 


independence. It became an allied 
> city of Home, but was later reduced 
' to the position of an ordinary Homan 
colony. Sevems attacked and cap- 
' tnred at, loyelling it to the gmund, 

‘ and afterwards rebuilding a con- 
siderable portion of it. Constantine, 
seeing the advantages of the natural 
, position of the city, made it his new 
i Cfipital, and built a magnificent city 
there. The ne-w capital of the Bom. 

: empire was inaugurated in a.d. 330. 

' The emblem of the crescent was 
■ adopted by the inhabitants of B., 
and was afterwards adopted by 
the Turks during* their possession 
of the City- The towm received the 
name of Constantinople when it 
%vas rebuilt and occupied by Con- 
stantine. 
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C, the third letter of the Rom. is nose-shaped, and above and below 
alphabet, was origmally ecLnivalent the blow-hole are some dozen small 
in sound to the Gk. 7 . At a later conical teeth. In front of the blow- 
period tlie Roms, nsed O to represent hole is a lump of fat. Generallv speak- 
the hard sound of the Gk. as well as mg’, the head is haG and broad- This 
the soft g. About the third century genus of whale is found in almost 
B.c. the letter g w^as adopted to repre- every sea. 
sent the soft sound m C. Conse- Gab, see Cabs. 

Quenlly, when the lei-ter C was intro- Cabal (Fr. cabale, Ileb. habh'^lab, 
duced into Bx'itain, it w^as used onlv something received with an idea of 
to represent the hard sound of k. Of. secrecy). The term was origmally 
O.E. c 2 /n, 63 ’ecan, rdr. with Mod. E. /. m, applied to the notorious ministry of 
break, rock. O before e, i, y in Eng-, Charles II., consisting of Clifford, 
Fr., and Italian tended to become Ashley, Buckingham, Arlington, and 
palatalised to a sound resembling tsJi, Bauderdale, who held office durmg 
tcJi, and Anally ch. Cf, Bat. eastrci, a the years 1667 to 1673. The word is 
camp, with O.E. ceastre. Mod. E. now applied to any intriguing faction 
Chester. The k. sound of C was still that works in secret for private or 
retained vrhen followed by a, o, %t, or a political ends. 

consonant other than 7i. Cf. O.E. Cabanatuan, cap. of the Prov. of 
cait, com, cuinan (come), clediv, with Xueva Ecija, Philippine Is., and one 
their modern eciuivalents ; but C be- of its chief commercial centres. Pop. 
fore e, i, and y, when it retained the jv 1o,286. 

sound, was wuntton k to avoid confu- Cabanel, Alexandre (1S23— S9>, a 
Sion. The palatalised G Xiefore e and y Fr. painter, b. at Montpellier and 
was written ch, as in Fr. Thus, O.E. studied under Picot. Attention was 
rice, did, has developed into Mod. E. first called to him by his ' Beath of 
rich, child. O.E. cw was abandoned, Moses ' (18.52), and his reputation was 
and I he French qw or qii adopted. Cf. thoroughly established by the works 
<i).E. cweTh, M.E. quene, and. Mod. E. which followed : * St. Augustine and 
queen: O.E. cwel^an. Mod. E. quoth. St. Monica, and * The Florentmo 
C, in music, is the name applied to Painter.’ C. disl-inguished himself in 
one of the notes of the gamut. The genre, historical and portrait paintings, 
scale of C major is called the natural Other of Ms works are : The Christ- 
scale, because it has neither sharps ian Martyr,* ‘ The Death of Venus,* 
nor flats. The scale of C minor has and * Adam and Eve-* 
two flats, E and A. C is also used Gabanis, Pierre Jean Georges (1757— 
to represent common time, i.e. four 1808), a Fr. physician and writer, d. at 
crotchets in a bar. Oosnac, Oharente-Inferieure. Dur- 

Caafoa, see Raaba. mg the Revolution he acted as phyei- 

Caaing Whale iGlobiocep7iaZtis dan and friend to Mirabean ; in 1797 
Tnelas), a cetacean of the dolphin he was made clinical professor in the 
family, is variously known as the medical school at Paris, he was elected 
Pilot-whale, the Black Fish, or the to the Five Hundred, and, under 
Social Whale. The name ‘ caaing * is ISTapoleon, became a member of the 
derived from a Scottish word, caa, to Senate. O. vTote extensively on 
drive. These whales, which feed medicine and on metaphysics. Consult 
chiefly on cuttle-fish, are mild in dis- Dubois, JExamen des doctrines de 
position, and are not only very gre- Cabanis, 1842 ; and Labrousse, 
garious, but are also more often Quelques notes sur Cabanis, 1003- 
stranded than any other species. Gabatuan, a municipality in the 
Except for a white streak under their Philippine Is., 15 m. X. of Iloilo. Pop. 
stomach the C. Ws. are black ; their 14,800. 

skin is quite smooth. At the tail there Cabbage (JBrassica oleracea}, native 
is a big fork. The fore limbs, which to Britain, though it has been said by 
are about 5 ft. long, loin the body very Alphonse de Candolle that it is in 
low down- The front of the skull reality descended from the one or 
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two species still to be foimd growing 
wild on fcbe Mediterranean coast. In 
any case the cultivated varieties now 
differ very much from the original 
kind. The void C. is a somewhat in- 
significant plant, growing from 1 to 
2 ft. high, resembling in appearance 
the corn mustard, the only difference 
being its smooth leaves. The follow- 
ing is a classification of the several 
kinds of cultivated Cs.: <1) All the 
leaf-bnds active and open, as in the 
wild C. and kale. (2) All the leaf-bnds 
active, but forming heads, as in 
Bmssel sprouts. (3) Only the terminal 
leaf bud active, forming a head, as in 
common C. (4) The ter min al leaf-bnd 
alone active and open, with flowers 
abortive and succulent, as in cauli- 
flower and broccoli. (5) All leaf -buds 
active and open, with the flowers 
abortive and succulent, as in sprout- 
ing broccoli. A very interesting 
variety of C. is grown in the Channel 
Is., known as the Jersey C. Its usual 
height is about S ft., but it has been 
known to reach a height of 16 ft. The 
central stem is so woody that it is 
used for the making of walking- 
sticks. Some varieties are even culti- 
vated as ornamental plants on account 
of the beauty of their leaves in form 
and colour. Brussel sprouts resemble 
miniature Cs. Nothing seems to be 
known as to the origm of the plant, 
but according to Van Mons (1765- 
1842) it was heard of in 1213 by the 
name of * spru^dien.’ It is most hardy 
and productive, and ready for use in 
Nov., and lasting till the following 
March. The Savoy is a hardy green 
variety, with the characteristic of 
ppoducmg very crinkled leaves. The 
cauliflower is said to have been 
brought from Cyprus, where it 
appears it had been cultivated for 
ages. It grows weU in a rich soil, with 
a sheltered position, and is a vegetable 
with a most delicate flavour. Broc- 
coli is a variety of cauliflower. The 
earliest sowing of C. should be made 
early in March, to be ready for use in 
July and Aug., and another sowing 
should take place at the end of March, 
to ensure a supply from Aug. to Nov. 
The most important of all is the 
autumn sowing, which should be made 
the last week in Aug. 

Cabbage Butterfly is a name com- 
mon to several species, the larvse of 
which feed on the leaves of cruci- 
ferous plants, especially of cabbages. 
The White (JPieris or I^ontia 

brassicce) is a very common variety 
in Great Britain. The expanded wings 
measure 3 in. across, and are white 
with black edgings and spots. The 
female, which is the prettier, lay^ her 
yellow eggs in clusters on the leaves 
of caterpillar food. The fully-grown 
caterpillar sometimes measures 14 m., 
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and will eat twice her own weight of 
leaf in twenty -four hours. After it 
has hung for some time by its tail 
from a ledge, it is changed into a 
shining pale green chrysalis. The 
butterfly, which, in the case_ of the 
autumn brood, waits till winter is 
past before coming out, lives daintily 
on nectar- The Small White, or Tur- 
nip Butterfly {PieHs rapm), has a 
wung expansion of about 2 in., lays its 
eggs singly on the under side of 
vegetable leaves, and produces a 
velvety caterpillar which devours the 
hearts, instead of merely the leaves, 
of cabbages. It is often, therefore 
a dangerous pest. The chrysalis is 
browmish-yellow with black spots. 
The third variety, the Green -veined 
White Butterfly {Pteris Tiapz), which 
is similar to the former, cannot multi- 
ply so fast, because both the butterfly 
and its caterpillar are a favourite food 
of small birds, wasps, and insects. 

Cabbage Palm, ot* Cabbage Tree. 
There are many different species, the 
principal being the Areca oleracea. It 
is a native of the W. Indies, where 
it often grows to the height of 100 ft. 
It owes its name to the fact of the 
terminal bud being edible, and in 
form resembling a cabbage. The re- 
moval of the terminal bud quite 
destroys the tree. 

Cabbala (Heb. kahbdlaht something 
received, hence tradition), the de- 
signation of a mystic system of philo- 
sophy, theosophy, and magic, once 
prevalent among the Jews Its 
popularity began in the twelfth century 
and continued till the sixteenth. It; has 
now few adherents — these for the 
most part in E. Europe. The 
Cabbalists taught a pantheistic 
doctrine that there was one Being 
and that nothing existed but this one 
Being and its manifestations. God, 
therefore, was an Absolute Being, and 
from Him emanated ten attributes — 
wisdom, understanding, mercy, and 
the like — that as this Being became 
conscious of its existence, it poured 
itself through ' channels ’ into the 
world of pure spirits and angels, and 
into the lower world, which thereupon 
came into existence ; that the soul of 
man passed from body to body, till 
it finally^ returned to and became 
absorbed in God. Thexr teaching was 
obviously influenced by the idealistic 
philosophy of Plato, combined with 
the degenerate philosophies of the 
Neoplatonists.^ The Cabbalists at- 
tached much significance to numbers. 
The fact that every letter in Hebrew 
stands for a number enabled them to 
read into the Scriptures many strange 
doctrines. Every passage was re- 
g“arded as symbolic. It was claimed 
that their doctrine had been revealed, 
according to some, to Abraham, and. 
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according* to others, to Adam ; the 
tradition was passed on by word of 
mouth until it was felt necessary to 
put the mystic lore into written form. 
The authoritative documents of G. 
are (1) the Sefer Jezirah, * Book of 
Creation,’ supposed to have been 
written by Rabbi Akiba (d, a.d. 135) 
(2) The Sefer Hazzohan^ "Book of 
Bight,’ commonly called Zohar. It 
is written in a form of Aramaic, which 
shows it to have been composed m the 
twelfth or thirteenth century, andsome 
have suggested that the author might 
have been Moses de Leon of Spain. 
Other Cabbalistic writers were : 
R, Moses ben Nachman, better known 
as Ramban (1195—1270); Pico della 
Mirandola {Conclu&iones Cabbalistica, 
1517). Consult Knorr von Rosen- 
roth, Kabbala Denudata. 1677—8, and 
Giasburg, The Kabbala, 1865. 

Cabeiri, The, a group of mystic 
deities in Gk. m 3 rthology who have 
been variously identified with Deme- 
ter, Pe sephone, and Rhea ; with the 
Dioscmu ; and with Dionysus and 
Hermes. 

Cabell, James Branch, American 
genealogist and romance -writer, 5. at 
Richmond, Va., April 14, 1879. He 
was teacher of Fr. and Gk. at William 
and Mary Coll., 1896-97 ; grad. 1898. 
Considerable journalistic experience. 
Among his romances are : — Gallantry, 
1907 ; Chv^alry, 1909 ; The Rivet in 
Grandfather* s Neck, 1915 ; Jurgen, 
1919 ; The Stiver Stallion, 1926 ; 
Something About Eve, 1927. He has 
been criticised for ‘ the opulent mono- 
tony of his decorative manner.’ 

Caber, Tossing the, is especially a 
Scottish sport — a conspicuous event 
in most Highland games. It consists 
in throwing a tree trunk, often 20 ft. 
long, in such a way that, after spin- 
ning in the air, it will fall in a straight 
line with the " tosser’ the smaller end 
being farthest from him. The caber, 
the diameter of whose thin end should 
not be more than 3 in., must bo 
hurled as far as possible from the 
thrower. 

Cabes, or Gabes, an oasis of date 
palms in Tunis with 20,000 inhabs.. 
Including 1500 Europeans. It ex- 
ports dates. 

Cabet, Etienne (1788—1856), Fr. 
communist, was the son of a cooper of 
Dijon. Under Louis -Philippe he be- 
came Procureur-G^n6ral of Corsica. 
Bitter attacks on the govt., made in 
the chamber of deputies of which he 
was a member, led to his volimtary 
exile in England (1834). On his re- 
turn to France in 1839, after the 
declaration of a general amnesty, he 
pub. a fierce history of the Great 
Revolution in four vols- (1840), and 
later in his Voyage en Jcan’e a romance 
wherein he expressed his communistic 


ideals. Determined to put some of 
them into practice, he sent out in 
1S4S, with the approval of Robert 
Owen, a colony of 1500 " Icarians ’ to 
a tract of land in Texas. But the 
community of property, which was to 
have been the special feature of the 
settlement, proved an utter failure. 
In 1849 C. himself sailed to America, 
and transferred the settlers to Nauvoo 
in Illinois. For a time he ruled his 
httle band like an autocrat, but was 
finally banished in 1856, the year of 
his death. 

Cabeza del Buey ("head of abuUoek’), 
a tn. of Spain, in the prov. of Badajoz, 
86 m. E. by S.E, of that city. There 
are manufactures of linen and woollen 
goods. Pop. 12,000. 

Cabin (It. capanna, Sp. cabana) :(1) 
A small room in a ship used as a 
sleeping apartment . A swinging ham- 
mock or cot is sometimes called a 
hanging C. (2) A rude shelter or hut, 
used by primitive races, explorers, 
and Scottish and Irish peasants. Also 
a temporary shelter for stores. 

Cabinda, or Kabinda, the cap. and 
the name of a ter. m Portuguese W. 
Africa, in the dist. of Angola, N. of 
the Congo. Has a coast trade and 
builds boats. Pop. over 9000. 

Cabinet, a term recognised by the 
conventions of the British Constitu- 
tion, hut not by the law, applied to 
the body of men who are chosen from 
the political party in power to till the 
highest execntive offices in the state, 
and who, by their apparently or 
really unanimous policy, direct the 
government, and are collectively re- 
sponsible for every act of the Crown. 

History of the Cabinet. — There were 
indications of an inner council of the 
state before the Tudor period, but 
they are of an indefimte nature. It 
is well established, however, that the 
C. of modern times is an emanation 
by a long process of evolution from 
the king’s Privy Council, whereby 
each council increases m numbers 
imtil a nucleus forms inside it which 
in its turn grows larger and absorbs 
the parent body, only to be subject 
itself m time to a similar metamor- 
phosis. Even before the Conq.uest 
there always existed a body of advisers 
of the Crown distinct from the General 
Assembly. After the Conanest that 
body was known as the Continual 
Council or Concilium Ordinarium, 
and was in effect a permanent commit- 
tee of the National or Common Coun- 
cil which became merged in the larger 
assembly whenever it was convened- 
Nomlnaily, this committe© was the 
instrument of the royal prerogative. 
Under the weaker monarchs it was 
virtually independent. Then the 
Common Council gradually evolves 
itself into the National Parliament, 
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and the CoTmcilinm Ordinarmm 
becomca a strictly ofiicial body dis- 
tinct from it and wielding enormous 
e:s:eci 2 tive powers, its members being 
bound hj” a special oatb of fidelitT' and 
secrecy. During the reign of Henry 
VI. a nucleus forms within the Con- 
cilium Ordinarram called the Con- 
cilium Priratiim, or Priwy Council, 
constituting the Mug’s constitutional 
body of adrisers, while the Concilium 
Ordinanum, no longer consulted on 
esecutlTe matters, lapses into a body 
of legal adwisers or figures in the Star 
Chamber. The Priwy Council con- 
tinued to be the Mng’s adwisers down 
to the reign of Charles II. That 
monarch found its numbers too large 
and the restraints it imposed on Ms 
actions irksome. He therefore re- 
sorted to the practice of confiding in 
a * cabal ’ or clique of confidants. Sir 
William Temple eyentuallv persuaded 
him to agree to the alternatiwe plan 
of forming a select committee of the 
Privy Council, called the C. Council. 
This distinction bet%veen the C. and 
the Privy Council has existed ever 
since that time, although the O- 
Coimeil, or C., in its present form 
dates rather from the revolution of 
16 Sb or shortly after. The Privy 
Council has at the present day no 
executive or deliberative functions, 
but IS really that part of the con- 
stitutional machine which exists for 
the purpose of carrying into effect 
the decisions of the C. The Cs. 
of William III. and Anne were 
(hosen from both Whigs and Tories 
for the most part. William III. was 
strongly opposed to gov. by party, 
but from force of circumstances 
began after to entrust the chief 
administrative offices to the Whigs. 
The resulting body was popularly 
known as the * Junto.' When the 
Whigs went out of power the min- 
istry did not feel compelled to resign. 
Queen Anne was especially averse 
from party gov., and it was only 
after the accession of George I. that 
party gov., or parliamentary gov. 
by means of a ministry composed 
nominally of king’s servants but actu- 
ally of an executive committee repre- 
senting the will of the majority in the 
House of Commons, becomes finally 
and firmly established, a result due 
rather to the fortuitous circumstance 
that both that monarch and Geoigell, 
acquiesced in the domination of their 
mi n isters, and absented themselves 
from the deliberations of the C., 
partly because thev could not under- 
stand Eng. and Eng. affairs, and 
partly because they preferred to devote 
their energies to Hanover. Finally, 
on the advent of Pitt’s ministry of 
1783, the idea of a C. consisting of 
men willmg to serve under a prime 


minister, and to adhere to a definite 
programme, became an established 
necessity. 

Characferisfics and Nature of the 
Jlcdern Cabinet . — The G. or niini&try 
of the day is a committee of leading 
members of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment nominated by the Crown, but 
consisting exclusively of statesmen 
whose opinions on the most impor- 
tant questions of the time agree in the 
main with the opinions of the maj ority 
of the House of Commons. The C. 
now invariably includes the six 
secretaries of state, the First Dord of 
the Treasury, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Lord Chancellor, the 
President of the Council, and, imtil 
recentlv, either the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland or his chief secretary. 
Since the formation of the Irish Free 
State and the Gov. of N. Ireland, the 
office of Chief Secretary for Ireland 
has been abolished, the King’s repre- 
sentatives in these tvro territories, the 
Governor-General and the Governor 
respectively , not bemg included in the 
British C. Lately the Secretary for 
Scotland, the Minister of Agriculture, 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
and the Ministers of Health and La- 
bour, together with the Secretary of 
State for Dominion affairs, have been 
members . A novel feature in 1 9 1 2 was 
the inclusion of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Sir Rufns Isaacs (Earl Heading). 
Kearly all the members of the O. are 
chiefs of departments, but frequently 
one or two experienced ministers are 
included for the sake of their advice, 
and to these are assigned such offices 
as Lord Privy Seal or Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster. The Post- 
master-General and the First Com- 
missioner of Works are sometimes but 
not necessarily members of the C. 

The result of the establishment of 
our system of gov. upon a represen- 
tative basis is that the G. is collec- 
tively responsible to parliament for 
the policy it pursues, and, in theory, 
the members of the O. are obliged to 
stand or fall together, and to act as 
one man on all questions relating to 
the executive govt., so that if one of 
them dissents from the rest on a 
question too important to admit of 
compromise, it is his duty to resign. 
When the policy of the C. no longer 
commands the appro valof the maj onty 
of the House of Commons, the minis- 
ters are in duty bound to resign en 
'bloc. 

The C. is presided over by a chief 
who is conventionally knovm as the 
Prime Minister or Premier, but is 
unknown to the lavr except in his 
capacity of First Lord of the Treasury, 
or as holder of some other executive 
office, and as a member of the Privy 
Council, which latter body by a legal 
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fiction is tiae constitutional advisory 
council of the king. The premier 
now has, hoAvever, a definite preced- 
ence allotted to him. The C. or 
Ministry (the terms being almost 
synonymous) is called into existence 
by the sovereign, generally taking 
the adyice of the outgoing premier as 
to who shall be sent for and asked to 
form, the new ministry. In practice 
the sovereign’s choice is really lim- 
ited to some two or three names at 
most, for political usage has estab- 
lished the claim of the leader of the 
dominating party or coalition of 
parties to be sent for by the monarch. 
According to Bagehot, if any one else 
were sent for it would be his duty to 
press the claims of the true leader, 
and he cites the case of Lord Gran- 
ville being invited m the first place to 
form a new ministry instead of Mr. 
Gladstone. The new premier then 
chooses his fellow C. ministers, but, 
till recently, custom did not permit 
him to exclude ex-ministers belonging 
to his party- In 1929, however, Mr. 
Bamsay MacDonald dropped two 
members of his C. of 1924. In theory 
all members of the C. should defer to 
the premier, and if they differ on a 
vital q.uestion of principle, they ought 
to icsign. Differences of opinion 
when publicly manifested bring the 
O. to an end, because by the conven- 
tions of the constitution ail the mem- 
bers of the C. are jointly and severally 
responsible for all its measures. A 
definite split in the C. makes it in- 
cumbent on the premier, after en- 
deavouring to bring bis colleagues 
into agreement, to seek as a last 
resource an interview with the king. 

The relations of the king and the 
C. are such that the king is constitu- 
tionally obliged to take the C.’s ad- 
vice, lend it his moral and social sup- 
port, and dismiss any high gov. 
official who opposes its wishes. The 
C. is bound, as is each individual mem- 
ber, to inform the king on all impor- 
tant measures of the executive, but 
the premier has the exclusive right 
to approach the sovereign personally 
on aU important matters of state. 
Other ministers, however, have a 
right to discuss with the king matters 
merely departmental. 

The phrase* ministerial responsibil- 
ity,’ which is intimately bound up in 
treatises on the constitution with the 
nature and functions of the C., and 
which, in its strict sense, denotes the 
legal responsibility of every minister 
for every act of the Crown in which 
he takes part, is a convention result- 
ing from the theory that * the king 
can do no wrong,’ and from the re- 
fusal of the courts to recognise any 
act as done by the Crown which is not 
done in a particular form — a form in 


general involving the affixing of a 
particular seal or the counter-signa- 
ture of a minister (Dicey). Ministerial 
responsibility m the sense that minis- 
ters are liable to looe office if they are 
unable to retain the confidence of the 
House of Commons is a theory de- 
pending on the conventions of the 
constitution, with which the law has 
no direct concern. Before the estab- 
lishment of the principle of party 
gov., collective mimsterial responsi- 
bility meant legal responsibility, or 
liability to impeachment. With the 
advent of milder manners it now 
means responsibility to public opinion 
or liability to lose office, for, as Sir 
William Anson points out, ministers 
act under such close and constant 
criticism that they are unlikely to 
break the law. 

No C. can take or retain office with- 
out a working majority, though it is 
difficult to state precisely what would 
constitute such a maj ority . A modern 
C- would not retain power f or a week 
if a yote of censure were passed by a 
ne%vly elected House of Commons. It 
is, as iMr. Dicey points out, difficult to 
ascertain the signs by which one is to 
know that the Honse of Commons has 
withdrawn its confidence from the C., 
a difficulty which is analogous to that 
which jierplexed the statesmen of 
two centuries ago, namely, to deter- 
mine the point at which a minister 
was bound to consider that he had 
lost the then essential confidence of 
the king. The king can, if he chooses, 
dismiss the C., but such conduct, 
though legal, would generally be 
unconstitutional. To dismiss a C. 
which commanded the confidence of 
the House of Commons for the time 
being would only be justified by the 
return of a majority for the opposite 
party at the ensuing election. 

The C- is a wholly secret body- Its 
meetings are in theory and in reality 
secret. Nor is any non-member 
allowed to be present at its sittings, 
except on rare occasions, when some 
departmental official is summoned to 
give special information. Since the 
Great W ar, there has been established 
a Secretariat, with Secretary and 
Assistant Secretary, the former 
official bolding also the office of Clerk 
to the Privy Council. Another post- 
war innovation was the entry in to 
the G. of a woman member. Miss 
Margaret Bondfield, who was ap- 
pointed IMinister of Dabour in 1929. 
Disclosures of C. decisions are made 
only with the permission of the sove- 
reign, such permission in practice 
being obtained through the interven- 
tion of the premier. The result of the 
©volution of the powers of the C. 
Council is that that body is de facto 
the gov. of Great Britain, the jking 

H 2 
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being: bnfc the visible symbol o£ power. 
It IS true that it is necessary to con- 
sult the sovereign before any definite 
step is taken, even though that step 
is in the direction of legislation. But 
practically all the powers by law 
vested in the sovereign are in practice 
exercised by the members of the C. 
Whatever in legal theory the British 
polity may be. this in reality is the 
form of the active governing machin- 
ery of the British Constitution. 

While the foregoingis the generally 
accepted view of the position and 
functions of the G., it is to be observed 
that Bagehot, in The English Con- 
stiiution, acutely defines the C. as a 
combining comiiutcee — a hyphen 
which taetens the legislative part to 
the executive part ot the state ; that 
whOe in its origin it belongs to the 
one, in its functions it belongs to the 
other ; and that though it is a com- 
mittee of the legislative assembly, it 
is a committee which can actually 
dissolve the parliament which ap- 
pointed it, and appeal if it chooses to 
the next parliament. His theory is a 
refutation of the dogma that in our 
polity the iegislative and executive 
powers are entrusted to separate sets 
of persons, each independent of the 
other, and asserts that the peculiar 
excellence of the English Constitution 
is the practical fusion of the executive 
and legislative powers through the C. 
In comparing the G- with the presi- 
dential system of the U.S.A., in which 
latter system the legislative and 
executive powers are independent of 
each other, Bagehot comes to the con- 
clusion that the G. system is superior 
in that it facilitates administration, 
obviates the disadvantage of making 
the people the real executi ve-choosing 
body, eliminates corruption, and gets 
rid of the antagonism between the 
legislature and the executive which, 
springing from the fact that the 
House of Hepresentatives is elected 
by one process and the president by 
another, ends in the impairment of 
each. The delicate relations of the C. 
to the Crown on the one hand and to 
the Houses of Parliament and the 
people on the other, as weU as the 
internal relations of its members to 
each other and to the premier, says 
Taswell-Langmead in English Con- 
stitutional Kistoiry^ are clearly ex- 
pressed by Mr. Gladstone in Glean- 
ings of East years thus : ‘ The asso- 
ciation of the Ministers with the Par- 
liament and through the House of 
Commons with the people is the 
counterpart of their association with 
the Crown and the prerogative. The 
decisions they take are taken under 
the competing pressure of a bias this 
way and a bias that way, and strictly 
represent what is termed in mechanics 
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the composition of forces/ Such a 
description could not be applied to a 
presidential system like that of the 
U.S.A., where the presi dent is elected 
for a fixed term. Dicey, however, 
justly doubts whether the English 
Constitution may not be undergomg 
an insensible change due to the m- 
creasing authority of the electorate. 
He believes a general election may m 
effect be a popular election of a par- 
ticular statesman to the premiership, 
and that the time may come when, 
though ail the forms of the constitu- 
tion remain unchanged, an English 
prime minister will be as truly elected 
to office by a popular vote as is the 
American president. 

One of the most notable changes 
produced by the Great War was the 
creation of the Imperial War C., 
which first met in 1917, under the 
presidency of JMr. Lloyd George, the 
British Prime Mmister. It consisted 
of the members of the British Vvar 
C. sitting with the representatives of 
the Dominions and India who were 
attendmg the Imperial Conference of 
1917. While the Imperial War C. 
was in session the overseas members 
had access to all the information at 
the disposal of the home gov- and 
had a status of absolute equality 
with the members of the War C. of 
Great Britain. The Imperial War C. 
sat during the whole period of the 
Imperial Conference of 1917, and in 
19 IS it was in session from Jime to 
Aug. At the conclusion of this 
session it was announced that, in view 
of the success of the experiment, the 
Prime Ministers of the Dominions 
should, infuture, have the right, when- 
ever they deemed fit, to communicate 
on matters of C. importance direct 
with the Prime Minister of the United 
Kingdom. Although the Domimons 
were fully consulted by the home 
gov. in all the peace negotiations, the 
termination of hostilities saw an end 
to the Imperial War C. as such. 

The War C. of the United Kingdom 
had, of course, no formal existence. In 
the early days of the war it was felt 
strongly that the normal C. of twenty - 
one or twenty -two members was ill- 
adapted to the requirements of war, 
when speedy decisions are often 
necessary. Even in normal times 
there is a kind of inner C., of five or 
six of the principal, or strongest, 
ministers who really formulate policy. 
When under the stress of war the 
Coalition gov. came into being, it 
naturally followed that the leaders 
of the constituent parties were 
stronger than others of the ministers, 
and were more frequently consulted 
by the premier. As these others were 
content to leave matters in safe hands, 
the War C. was gradually evolved. 
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As in the case of the Imperial War C., 
this war creation died a natural death 
on the cessation of hostilities. The 
C. Secretariat previously referred to, 
also a product of the War days, still 
survives. 

The Cabinet in the United States . — 
The development of the Cabinet in 
the U.S.A. took quite a different 
turn from that of Great Britain which 
has served as the model for most of 
the European countries. In Great 
Britain the Prime Minister is the 
chosen leader of the political party 
which has the largest representation 
in the House of Commons, and his 
colleagues in the Cabinet usuallv 
belong- to the same political faith, and 
have to he members either of the Com- 
mons or of the Lords. In the U.S.A. 
the Cabinet is named by the President. 
It constitutes the heads of the great 
governmental departments and serves 
as his advisers. It meets with him 
every week and discusses questions 
of policy, the President’s being the 
final word. Cabinet Ministers are 
not members of the American 
Congress. In fact, if a Congressman 
or Senator is named to a Cabinet 
post, he resigns his position in the 
Congress. It is the usual thing for 
the President, when he is sworn into 
office on inauguration day, to transmit 
to the U.S. Senate his list of Cabinet 
officers. These have to be confirmed 
by a majority vote of the Senate, and 
this is usually done as a matter of 
course. 

Again, in the British Gov. Cabinet 
Mimsters, being members of Parlia- 
ment, sit m the sessions of the 
House to which they belong, submit 
to questions by members, and take 
an active part in the debates, par- 
ticularly in matters affecting their 
respective departments. No Ameri- 
can Cabinet Minister has the right 
to take part in Congressional debates. 
He can be asked for information by 
a Congressman or Senator by letter,, 
or personal interview, or he can 
he summoned before a Congressional 
committee and asked questions. But 
even then he can refuse if the answer 
is deemed ‘ incompatible -with the 
public interest.’ 

The American Cabinet, as to 
size, is a matter of gradual growth 
corresponding to the increase in 
power, wealth and business of the 
country. Under George Washington, 
the first President, it consisted of the 
Secretary of State (corresponding to 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs in 
Great Britain) ; Secretary of the 
Treasury, Secretary of War, Attorney- 
General and Postmaster - General. 
Under President John Adams, the 
second chief executive, the Cabinet 
was increased by a Secretary of the 


Navy in 179S. Under President 
Taylor in 1849 there was added a 
Secretary of the Interior. In 1889 
under President Grover Cleveland 
the farming interests of the country 
were considered so Important that a 
Secretary of Agriculture was named. 
Under President Roosevelt in 1903 
the new post of Secretary of Com- 
mei’ce and Labor was created ; but 
under President Woodrow Wilson 
in 1913 their duties were separated, 
and he named a Secretary of Com- 
merce and a Secretary of Labour. 
Each new Cabinet post is authorised 
by an Act of Congress (see under Act). 
The position of Secretary of State is 
considered the greatest post within 
the President’s gift, although the 
salary is the same as that of the 
other Cabinet Ministers. He not 
only handles foreign affairs, but 
is also the medium of correspondence 
between the President and the 
Governors of the various states in 
the union ; has the custody of the 
great seal of the U.S. A. and counter- 
signs and affixes such seal to all 
executive proclamations, and is the 
custodian of the treaties made with 
foreign nations and of the laws of 
the U.S.A. 

There is also this notable differ- 
ence from the British Cabinet system : 
in Great Britain, Premier and Cabinet 
Ministers only hold their posts so 
long as they have command of the 
House of Commons. In the U.S.A., 
just as the President is immovable 
for the four-year term for which he 
is elected (unless impeached and 
removed), so are his Cabinet Ministers 
unless he asks them to resign. Thus 
it has often happened in the Msto^ 
of the U.S.A. that the majority in 
one or both houses of Congress 
belonged to one political party, while 
the ftesident and his Cabmet be- 
longed to another. 

Bibliography. — Anson, Law and 
Custom of the Constitution;; Bagehot, 
The English Constitution; Boutmy, 
Studies of Constitutional Law ; Dicey, 
Law of the Constitution ; Hailam, 
Constitutional History of England ; 
Stubbs, Constitutional History of 
England ; Tasweil-Langmead, Eng- 
lish Constitutional History ; May, 
Constitutional History of England; 
Feilden, Short Constitutional History 
of England; Todd, Parliamentary 
(rovemment England; Trail, Cen- 
tral Government ; Gladstone, Glean- 
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See also Cabinet, LmperiaIi Wab. 

Cabinet, Imperial War. The Imperial 
War Cabinet was instituted in 1917 
for the purpose of giving Dominion 
statesmen a direct, continuous and 
effective share in the decisions taken 
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tbe Brit!<=h €4ov, on ciiiestioiis 
latin^ to tlie forei^^n policy of the 
empire as a i^hole- The premiers 
and other leading ministers of the 
Dominions were convened with 
British Ministers on a footing of abso- 
lute eanality, in a Cabinet which not 
only disGiissedj, hut decided the mam 
questions of the conduct of the War, 
both military and diplomatic. Prior 
to 1917 arrangements had been made 
through Imperial Conferences to 
bring Dominion statesmen into con- 
sultation with the British Gov., but 
constitutionally speaking, this Posi- 
tion was not satisfactory, for the 
reason that the Dominion representa- 
tives had no direct share m the de- 
cisions taken. In 1 9 1 S it was decided, 
with a view to the "War Cabinet 
meeting contmuonsly, that Dominion 
ministers should be appointed to 
reside permanently in London as 
members of the Ca b met . leant line the 
Dominion premiers "were to continue 
to be ex officio members of the Cabinet 
and, when unable to attend person- 
aliv, commximcated directly with the 
British premier on Cabinet matters - 
Thus at last the ‘ equal nationhood, 
to use vSir Ilobert Borden’s phrase, of 
the Dominions and the United King- 
dom within the Empire came ^to be 
recognised. But the system, if oetter 
than the old arrangement of con- 
ferences, was faulty m that the 
Imperial Gov. was not a gov. in the 
constitutional sense ; it did not pos- 
sess the umtvand coherence of a gov. 
answerable to a single Parliament and 
electorate ; its members were respon- 
sible to six different parliaments and 
electorates and might, obviously, be 
iudividuallv removed and replaced at 
different times and for different 
reasons as a consequence of political 
changes either in the United Kingdom 
or in the Dominions which might 
conceivably have no sort of hearing 
on the imperial questions falling 
within the purview of the Imperial 
Cabinet. 

In 191 S the constitution of the 
Imperial War C. was as follows : — 
Sir. Lloyd George, (president), Earl 
Curzon, Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, Mr. George Barnes, Sir 
Jt, Borden (Canada), Mr. Hughes 
and ^Ir. Joseph Cook (Australia), Mr. 
W. P. Massey and Mr. Joseph Ward 
(New Zealand), General Smuts and 
lilr. H. Burton (South Africa), Dr. 
W. F- Lloyd (Newfoundland), Sir 
Satyendra Sinha (representing the 
peoples of British India), and the 
Maharajah Patiala (representing the 
Indian princes). 

Cabinet Noir, a special secret de- 
partment of the postal service, in 
which letters may be opened and 
read, then reclosed and sent on. This 
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system was first organised in France 
under Louis XIV- , and was destroyed 
with all svstems of the same nature at 
the revolution. It was again estab- 
lished under Napoleon, but W’as given 
up on the formation of the republic. 

Cabiri, see Cabeibi, The.^ 

Cable, a large rope or iron chain 
used on ships to hold the anchor. Cs. 
are made of hemp or pite, of galvan- 
ised or zinc wire, and of chain. Hope 
Cs. vary from 3 to 25 m. in circum- 
ference. Hemp and wire ropes are 
used for towing and mooring purposes, 
whereas chain ropes are used on 
steamships, where they can be moved 
and manipulated by steam engines- 
Steam Cs. are made m links in 12} 
fathom lengths. In the mercantile 
service the chains are made to 15 
fathom lengths. 

Submarine Cables . — A submarine 
cable or electric telegraph for sea, con- 
sists of a core in the centre of which 
is a strand of copper wires of 
medium size twisted together and 
encased in a thick coating of insulat- 
ing material impervious to water and 
covered externally with a protecting 
armour of zino-coated wires, the 
armour being* considerably heavier 
near shore, to protect the C. against 
ships’ anchors, than out in the deep 
sea. A comparatively weak electric 
current is employed for transmission, 
because the preservation of the O. 
from both internal and external injury 
is necessarily of the first importance, 
a weak current not being liable to heat 
the wires so as to injure the insulating 
i material. Furthermore, the reeeiv- 
! ing instrument must be so sensitive 
that it can be operated by the weak 
current, hence neither the sounder 
nor ordinary register, v/hich need 
much stronger currents, can he used. 

Up to comparatively recent years 
Britain enjoyed a monopoly in respect 
of Cs., but later both France and Ger- 
many made some progress towards 
renderiyg themselves independent of 
the British Cs. Both these countries 
have for many years past been linked 
with xkmerica bv Os. owmed by them- 
selves, though the manufacture and 
laying of those Cs. were effected hy a 
British company. 

The spread of the O. system has 
naturally followed the trade routes, 
and hence their trend has, apart from 
the C. to America, been eastward as 
far as Australia and Japan. The last 
British-owned C. laid was the long- 
projected Pacific C. connecting Van- 
couver with Australia, which was 
completed in the opening years of the 
present century. 

As regards make, the principles 
underlying the design and manu- 
facture of C. had hy the beginning of 
the twentieth century become so well 
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estabiitohed that the last decade has 
witnessed hut little alteration, except 
in the direction of improvements 
effected in materials and in the appli- 
cation of more rigorous tests. As a 
protection against the ravages of snb- 
niarine animals, the core has been 
protected with a thm layer of brass 
tape, while to secure the detection of 
masked faults after suhmei^ence 
some manufacturers have adopted the 
practice of subjecting* the core to a 
hvdraulic pressure of 4 tons to the 
so m. and an electric pressure of 
5000 volts from an alternating current 
transformer. Finally, it is to be ob- 
served that the open tjTpe of sheathing 
adopted in the early Atlantic C. has 
been abandoned, the deep sea portion 
now being sheathed with tempered 
galvanised steel wires, offering a 
breaking strain of over SO tons per 
sq, in. It is difficult to estimate the 
life of a O-, so much depending on the 
environment of the C., hut the linoit 
may be placed at not much less than 
fifty years. 

Bihliow'a'pTiv . — Bright, Submarine 
Telegraphs, Story of the Atlantic 
Cable ; Saward, Tra?i satlaniic Sub'- 
marine Telegraph ; F. C. Webb, 
Submarine I'clearaphy ; Wilkinson, 
Submarme Cable Laying and Repair* 
ing ; Wunschendorff, TraiU de TiU* 
graphie Soiis*Manne ; and Bright, 
Life of Sir Charles Tilsion Bright 
(190S). 

Cable, George Washington (1844— 
1925), American author, was b, at 
New Orleans Oct. 12, 1844 : his father 
being of an old Virginian family, and 
his mother a New-Fnglander. He 
became a clerk at the age of fourteen, 
entered the 4th Mississippi cavalry of 
the Confederate army in 1868, and at 
the close of the war (in which he was 
wounded m the left arm and narrowly 
escaped death) began his journalistic 
career in his native city. His Old 
Creole Bays, w’hich is a senes of 
sketches of the old French -American 
life of New Orleans, first appeared 
in Sci'ibner’s Monthly, and served to 
introduce to the public a writer pecu- 
hariy gifted with descriptive powers 
and with a sympathetic insight into 
both the humorous and pathetic sides 
of life. His first novel. The Grandis* 
Sim es ( 1 8 S 0 ) , gives an accurate picture 
of Creole life in Louisiana a century 
ago. The Creoles of Louisiana (1SS4) 
was a history of the people, revealing 
their status in the civil life, and un- 
fortunately roused considerable indig- 

f .ation among the Creoles themselves. 

n his Dr, Semer ( 1SS3), which is prob- 
ably his finest work of fiction, he 
reproduced with remarkable success 
the gentle French -English dialect of 
Louisiana. Life in the marshy low- 
lands at the mouth of the fvlississippi 


IS faithfully depleted in his short 
stories. Belles Demoiselles Planiatwn. 
His other books are Bonarenture 
(IbSS), The Cairdicr <iU0l), and 
Bincaid*s Battery ( 1908 ). For some 
time also he edited Current LUeraturCf 
a New’ York monthly. In literature 
C. suggested fresh and iiigher ideals 
for the historic novel. It was always 
his aim to represent in their truest 
light ail real pi^opie or real events 
that he chose to bring into his w'orks. 
He d, at St. Petersburg, Florida, 
Jan. 31, 1925. 

Caboebed, see Heuaildbt. 

Cabot, John (Cabotto, Giovanni) 
(1450-98), discoverer of X. America, 
was a Genoese who became a natural- 
ised Venetian and finallv settled as 
a merchant in Bristol. New’s having 
reached England that Columbus had 
discovered a vast new teri-itory, C., 
in 1496, set out in the Matthew, and 
after fifty -two days’ sail landed on 
Cape Breton Is., where ho planted the 
royal fiag. In 1498 he set out on 
his second voyage of discovery. He 
had heard from Jnan Fernandez 
about Greenland, and thinking it part 
of the Asiatic continent, made his 
way in that direction. But once 
more, though he explored E. and W. 
the coasts of Greenland, reached 
Baffin Land and lighted on New- 
foundland and Nova Scotia, he was 
obliged at length to return home, 
baffled in his search for Clpangu, or 
Japan, which -vas to have been the 
open door through which England 
passed to reach spices and the fine 
merchandise of the East. To C* 
must be credited the discovery of 
Newfoundland and other fisheries. 

Cabot, Sebastiano (c. 1474— 1557), a 
navigator and cartographer, son of 
Giovanni C. ; probabk’ b. at Venice, 
but the place and date of his birth 
are alike uncertain. He has often 
been confused with his father ; it 
appears more likely that it was 
Giovanni ■who indertook the voyage 
to the N.W. Passage abont 1496—9, 
although his son may have accom- 
panied him. In 1512 Sebastiano won a 
reputation in England as a carto- 
grapher, He appears zo have pre- 
pared maps of Gascony and Guienn© 
for Heni*y VIII., and later^ m the 
same year to have been commissioned 
by Ferdinand V- of Spain for a 
similar pimpose. On the death of 
Ferdmand in 1516, C. abandoned his 
projected voyage to the N.W. and 
returned to England in the following 
year. He again entered the service 
of Henrv, and on his behalf set sail 
from Bristol on a voyage of discovery 
to Hudson Bay and Hudson Strait, 
(Doubts have been raised as to 
whether tills voyage ever took place.) 
In 1519 C. was appointed pilot-major 
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by tbe Spanish king, Charles Y. In 
1526, after a dispute between Spam 
and Portugal regarding their respec- 
tive trading rights with the Moluccas, 
C- was sent out by Charles V. to ex- 
plore the coast-ilne of Brazil. He 
entered the R. La Plata and sailed 
up its tributary, the Paraguay, but 
his attempt to make colonies was a 
failure. Consequently, on his re- 
turn in 1530, he was imprisoned for a 
year and exiled to Oran in Africa tor 
two years. He was subsequently 
restored to his former post of pilot- 
major, but in 1547 resigned, and soon 
after was welcomed in England by 
Edward Yl. C. was chiefly instra- 
mental in promoting and directing 
the Company of Merchant Adven- 
turers (1555), which opened up 
British trade with Russia. He was 
appointed governor to this company, 
and inspector of the Enghsh navy 
(1547). G,"s map, showing the dis- 
coveries of himself and his father, can 
be seen in the Bibliotheque Nationale. 
Consult Beazley, John and Sebastian 
Cabot, 1S9S ; and Lives by Nicholl 
(1S69), Harrisse (Eng. translation, 
1S96>, Dawson (1895), and Weare 
(18973. 

Cabourg, a Fr. vll. in Normandy, 
in the dept, of Calvados on the Dives, 
11 m. distant from Trouviile. It is 
a favourite watering-place on account 
of the excellent sea-bathing and the 
good sands. Amongst other attrac- 
tions there is a flne casino. Pop. 
2000 . 

Cabra, a tn. 2S m. S.E. by S. of 
Cordova, on the Jaen-Malaga railway, 
in the prov. of Cordova, S . Spain. Its 
old castle and mosques, converted 
into churches are interesting remains 
of the Moorish settlement. Pop. 
13,930. 

Cabral, Pedro Alvarez (1460—1526), 
a Portuguese navigator, who was 
sent in 1499 by the King of Portugal 
to establish a factory on the Malabar 
coast in India, and to win the friend- 
ship of the Rajah of Calient. G. took 
a westerly course, landed on the coast 
of Brazil, and took possession of part 
of the neighbourmg country. He sent 
one of his ships back to Portugal to 
announce his discovery, and Tsdth his 
other ships he set sail for India. Dur- 
ing the voyage four of his vessels 
were lost, and among those who 
perished was Diaz. C. reached Cali- 
cut, and after several encounters 
with the natives estab. a factory 
there. He continued to explore the 
Malabar coast, and returned to Portu- 
gal in 1501 with rich cargoes. 

Cabrera, the anct. Capraria, a small 
island of the Balearic group in the 
Mediterranean Sea. Goats are numer- 
ous, and fishmg is an important in- 
dustry* After the capitulation of 
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Baylen in ISOS, many Fr. prisoners 
were sent to C., tvhere they were 
cruelly treated, 

Cabrera, Ramon (1S06— 77), Gaiiist 
leader, was educated for the Church, 
but on the death of Ferdinand he 
instantly joined in the civil striie 
which broke out, as a staunch ally ot 
the pretender Don Carlos, who was 
supported by the absolutist partv. 
During the war which followed he 
distinguished himself no less by his 
cruelty than by his bravery. It is 
said that he shot lOO othcers and IlOU 
prisoners of war to avenge the murder 
of his mother. In 1839 Don Carlos 
rewarded him with the governor- 
generalship of Valencia, Murcia, and 
Aragon. Driven across the frontier 
to France in 1840, he was indignant 
when in 1S4S his leader abdicated his 
rights. After a futile campaign in the 
absolutist cause h e retiumed to France. 
In 1875 he issued a manifesto counsel- 
ling the rebels to submit to the re- 
stored monarchy of Alphonso XII. 
His marriage with a rich Enghsh wife 
and his absence from his native land 
were the causes of this signal act of 
disloyalty. 

Cabs are a form of horsed vehicle, 
with two or four wheels, for carrying 
I passengers. At the beginmng of the 
nineteenth century the cabriolet de 
place, invented about 1660 by 
Nicholas Sauvage, was introduced 
into London from Paris. The first 
eight licensed cabs — this shortening 
was adopted as early as 1825 — ap- 
peared on London streets in 1823. 
Besides the driver they could carry 
two passengers inside and were run 
for fares which were one-third less 
than those of the hackney coach . A 
contemporary newspaper refers to the 
fact that * cabriolets were m honour 
of his majesty^s birthday introduced 
to the public this morning’ (April 23, 
1832). These O. stood for hire in 
Portland Street, W., were painted 
yellow, and were limited in number to 
twelve. But the limit to their num- 
ber was soon removed in spite of ves- 
ted interests, as their popularity in- 
creased so fast. The cabriolet which 
had superseded the old hackney 
coach (Pepy’s ‘ hacquende ’) was in its 
turn supplanted by a new kind of C. 
invented by Mr. Boulnois. In this 
vehicle the occupants faced on© 
another and the driver sat on top. 
Mnally in 1836 a larger O,, a cheaper 
imitation of the brougham, came into 
use. The Clarence four-wheeler is 
only an improvement of this design. 
As a rival to Hhe growler’ the 
‘hansom’ was patented in 1S34. 
This consisted originally of a square 
framework on two wheels with a H ft. 
diameter. Its good speed, due largely 
to its lightness, and its spruce appear- 
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ance and pleasant bounding' motion 
made it a matter of regret to many 
when this means of street locomotion 
was superseded m the metropolis by 
the tasi-C. (motor). In 1886 there 
were 3997 fonr-wheelersand 7020 han- 
soms in London. The advent of 
the petrol-driven vehicle discouraged 
manufacturers from patenting further 
improvements such as indiambber 
tyres, etc., for horse-drawn G. Cab- 
men’s shelters, first established in 
1875, by providing accommodation 
for drivers on the stands did much to 
encourage sobriety. Taximeters have 
been widelv extended to ordinary 
hacknev carriages. These are me- 
chanical contrivances which register 
the fares — the calculation of the 
amount being made on a combined 
basis of time and distance. The Acts 
which regulate the traffic of hacknev 
carriages or C. in London are the 
Hackney Carriage Acts, 1831-53 ; the 
Metropolitan Public Carriages Act, 
1869 ; the London Cab Act, 1896 ; 
and the London Cab and Stage 
Carriage Act of 1907. These Acts 
protect drivers against fraudulent 
passengers, regulate the licensing, 
lighting, and stand for the G., and 
also state the just fares and the rules 
for hiring. Licences, which are only 
granted to men of approved charac- 
ter who have satisfied the authority 
that thev have studied the topography 
of the place, are issued by the com- 
missioner of police, who is authorised 
to do this by the FTome Secretary. 

Cabul, see Kabul 

Cabuyas (formerly Tabuco), a tn. 
on the Is. of Liieon, in the Philip- 
pines, situated near the lake of Bay. 
The cultivation of riee is carried on. 
Pop. 9500. 

Cacao, see Cocoa. 

Caccamo, a tn. in the prov. of 
Palermo, Sicily. It lies 22 m. S.K. by 
E. of that city. Precious stones, such 
as agate, beryl, and jasper, are mined 
in the neighbourhood. Pop. 10, 300. 

Gaccia, Guglielmo (1568—1625), a 
Piedmontese painter, called * II Mon- 
calvo * from his long residence there. 
Probably a pupil of Soleri. He paint- 
ed in fresco and oil ; his manner par- 
takes more of the Rom. than the 
Bolognese school, but he has some- 
thing of the energy of the Carracci. 
The church of iSant’ Antonio Abbate, 
Milan, has frescoes of his ; another 
work in fresco is the cupola of San 
Paolo at Novara. His works were 
known and prized in many Italian 
cities. The Chiesa de’ Conventuali 
has a regular gallery of his pictures. 
Among his best oil-paintings are * 
* St. Peter ’ and ‘ St. Theresa/ m 
Turin ; the * Taking Down from the 
Cross,' at Novara ; * Raising of Laza- 
rus ’ and ‘ Miracle of the Loaves,’ at 


Chieri. Two of bis daughters were 
painters. 

CaccinI, Giullo (e. 1546— c. 1615), 
called Giulio Romano, Italian musi- 
cian, was h. at Rome and studied 
under Scipiono della Palla. About 
1565, he went to Florence, where he 
remained as singer to the Tuscan 
Court till his death. To him are due 
those first attempts at dramatic music 
which culminated in the opera. His 
most famous of these are : II com- 
battimenio d* Apollhie col serpevte, 
1590, where the libretto is by Bardi ; 
La Dafne, 1594, and Em’ndi^e, 1600, 
opera by Rinucomi. Another im- 
portant production was the X^(Ove 
Musiche, 1601, a collection of songs 
and madrigals, with instructions m 
the art of singing. C. has iieen de- 
scribed by Angela Grello as ‘ the father 
of a new* style of music.’ 

Caeeres, prov. and tn of Spain in 
Estremadura. Belongs to the Tagus 
basin, in a rich agric dist. Jt is 
noted for bacon ; exports wool, red 
sausages iembuUdos). and olives, and 
manufs. leather and cork goods. The 
province contains two bishoprics — 
Coria and Plasencia. Pop 410 , 000 . 
The towm was founded c. 7 4 b c., and 
taken from IMoors, 1225 . It is on a 
branch -line meeting the more 
northerly of the tw*o Madrid-Lisbon 
railways at Arrovo It had an old 
Jesuit college, now an hospital. There 
are numerous remains of Rom. build- 
ings and there are mediaeval palaces 
in the Old Town. It is a busy place 
with a pop of 23 , 500 . 

Cachalot, or Sperm Whale ( PJt t/seter 
7nac7'ocephalus)^ the onlv representa- 
tive of its genus, is a huge toothed 
whale, measuring as much as 60 ft, in 
length. It is found in all tropical and 
subtropical seas, being nsualiv met 
with in a herd or * school/ consisting 
often of some hundreds. The bulk of 
bead, which takes up a third of its 
body, is made up of tough fat or 
‘ junk,’ round w*bicb is a great ‘ case.’ 
The refined oil from this case yields 
‘ spermaceti ’ This substance is still 
used in ointments, and twelve barrels- 
fuU can be obtained from on© fish. 
Verging to the left, at the anterior 
extremitv of the head, is the blow- 
hole, whilst the mouth, which is some 
wav behind the end of the snout, is 
ventral. Excellent ivory in small 
quantities may he obtained from the 
teeth (about twenty -two in number), 
which line each side of the low*er iaw. 
This jaw, which is very narrow, may 
be let down so as to make an enormous 
gape. The throat is said to b© wide 
enough to allow the whale to swallow 
a man. The head is very massive, 
high and truncated in front : the 
flipper is short and broad, and the 
dorsal fin merely a low protuberance. 
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In colour it is blaclx aboTe, and. grey 
beneath. Sperm whales feed cMedy 
on squid and cut tied sh and are rarely 
seen in European waters. ‘Ambergris* 
%vhieJa is used in scents, is an mtes- 
tina! secretion of this species ; it 
is often found fioating on the sea. 

Cachar, a dlst. of British India in 
Assam, connected politically with 
Cachar Hills tract. It borders on 
Manipur. Area over 2000 sq. m. The 
C. valley Is narrow with many long 
minor valleys from the Eushai hills. 
It produces tea for export, also rice 
and cotton, and sends timber to 
Bengal. Pop. 500,000. 

Caeh© (Fr., a hiding-place) is a 
word used in Canada and the W. 
IJ.S.A. for a hole dug m the earth to 
conceal food and other things too 
heavy to carry. 

Cachet, Lettres de, see Lbttres x>e 
Cachcbt. 

Cachexia <Gk, for ‘ an evil habit ’) 
is a term used in medicine to express 
a thoroughly unhealthy condition of 
the body, such as that occasioned by 
iusuSicient feeding and above all by 
chronic maladies. Boctors thus 
speak of lead C. (resulting from lead- 
poisoning). gouty and cancerous O. 

Cachoeira (‘ a waterfall *), a city of 
Brazil, in the state of Bahia, 60 m. 
N.W. of Bahia, on the R. Paraguassu. 
It has a considerable export trade in 
coffee, sugar, and tobacco. Pop. 
TS,000. 

Caoholera de Itapemirim, tn. in 
the Brazilian state of Espirito Santo 
on the Eeopoldina Ptly. Grows coffee 
and exports timber. Pop* (1926) 
58,000 (many Gers.). 

Cacholong is a beautiful mineral, 
looked upon as a variety of semi-opal. 
UsuaBy it is milk-white in colour, but 
it sometimes has pale red and yellow 
tints. It is porous, and has a lustre 
rather like that of mother-of-pearl, 
whence it is often called Pearl Opal. 
The word is likely to be of Tartar 
origin, but it is popularly’ supposed 
to have been named after the river 
each in Bokhara. 

Cachucha, a Spanish dance of an 
oriental nature, of pronounced nation- 
al character, written in 3-4 time. The 
dancer holds castanets, and the dance, 
■which is graceful and voluptuous, 
gradually increases in speed until it 
becomes a frenzied whirling. 

Cacique, or Cazique, a title equiva- 
lent to lord or prince, borne by native 
chiefs of Mexico, Peru, Hayti, Cuba, 
and the TV", of S. America at the time 
of Spamsh exploration. More recently 
the title has been given to chiefs of 
independent Indian tribes. 

Cacodsemon, see BmiONOEOGY. 

Cacodyl (ASgfCHa)*), or tetrame- 
thyi diarsine, is a colourless liquid 
boiling at 170® C. It is very poisonous. 


and its smell is so oiTensive that it 
was named by Berzelius from a Gk. 
word, meaning stinking, a trace of the 
vapour in a room being siifBclcnt to 
render it intolerable. It is derived 
from a product known as ‘ Cadet’s 
fuming liquid/ first formed by Cadet 
in 17 GO by distillmg white arsenic and 
potassium acetate. This liquid is 
fuming and spontaneouslv m flam- 
mable, consisting among other things 
of O. oxide and a little C., the latter 
causing the spontaneous combustion. 
This liquid is distilled^ with hydro- 
chloric acid and corrosi've sublimate 
and C chloride isprodneed, whence C. 
Is obtained by heating with zinc. The 
true nature of C. and Its derivatives 
was discovered by Bunsen m a. pro- 
longed research about _ 1840, In 
chemical action it acts like an elec- 
trically positive element, forming^ an 
oxide, chloride, iodide, and cyanide. 
An acid called cacodylic acid is 
formed when the oxide is acted upon 
by mercuric oxide, and the salts are 
sometimes used for skin diseases. C. 
evanide is a colourless liquid obtained 
by distillmg the oxide with mercury 
cyanide. The operation must be per- 
formed with extraordinary care m 
the open air, since the volatile vapour 
is among the most poisonous sub- 
stances known. 

Cacongo, a small dist. of W. Africa, 
to the N. of the mouth of the Congo, 
between IKuilu and Chiloango. It 
now forms part of the Congo Free 
StateandFr Congo, andits name has 
fallen into disuse. 

Cactus (plural, Cacti), plants which 
with few exceptions are natives of 
Mexico, S. America, and California. 
The n'omber of varieties of G. ap- 
proaches approximately to 1 0 0 0 speed - 
mens. They are very curious both in 
structure and growth. They are 
specially suited to desert wastes and 
dry arid hillsides. They have thick 
juicy stems which hold large quanti- 
ties of water, and as only a very small 
part of the surface of the whole plant 
is exposed, in addition to which it is 
completely covered by a thick skin, 
transpiration and evaporation are 
reduced to a minimum. Sometimes 
there is only the one thick cylmdrical 
prickly stem, in other specimens the 
plant also bears fleshy leaf -like appen- 
dages, also covered with spines or 
prickles, and forming a very extra- 
ordinary-looking member of the 
vegetable kingdom. The water or 
juice of these plants is sometimes 
drawn oft by the natives and some- 
times by cattle. The flowers of the 
C. are mostly very large and brilliantly 
coloured. There are about eighteen 
different genera of cacti, those most 
familiar to horticulturists being 
Mavvillaria, Phyllocactus, Cereus, 
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Opuniia, Bpiphylluin, Echinopsis, ; spiritea nature, C* interested himself 
and Echiiiocereus. In cultivating in social questions; he was vice- 
these plants the soil should consist president of the Rural Housing As- 
of a mistuie of fibrous loam, lime sociation and Women’s Industrial 
rubbish, broken bricks and sand. A Council, and a member of Education 
good drainage is essential when in Gonmuttees. He d. at Northheld, 
pots. March is the best time for Birmingham. 

potting, and the soil should he rather Caddenabbia, a beautiful health 
drr and no water given for four days, resort on the shores of Lake Como in 
They should be re-potted at intervals Lombardy, Italy. It is surrounded 
of two or three years. During the bv orange and citron groves. Its 
winter they should be kept exceed- j chief feature is the ‘ Villa Carlotta,’ 
ingly dry, and only watered about | -which contains valuable works of art 
once r fortnight, but in summer they by Canova and Thorwaldsen ‘ The 
may be watered every fo-ur days. Triumph of Alexander ’ (Thorwald- 
Cacti may be grown either from seed sen) is one of its priceless gems, 
or by cuttings. The latter process is Caddis Flies, a family of insects 
done by means of taking a cutting allied to the dragon fiy. The grub or 
from an old plant with a sharp kmfe, larva is aquatic, feeding on water 
and then placing it in a dry place till plants, and living enclosed in a sheath 
roots have siuouted. The process of sticks and gravel, held together by 
of groivmg from seed is not a difficult silk. This protection is necessary, as 
one. The common prickly pear also the body is long and soft and much 
belongs to this order, sought after by fish. The adult is a 

Cacus, a son of Vulcan, the Rom. four’-winged, air-breathing insect not 
cod of fire, son of Jupiter and Juno, unlike a dull-coloured dragon fly with 
was a notorious robber and giant. His a sucking proboscis mstead of jaws, 
home was in a cave on Mt. Avenine, It feeds on the juices of plants. Its 
•where he stored the proceeds of his chief characteristic features are, a 
raids. Having stolen and dragged small head, compound eyes, hemi- 
into his cave some of the cattle which spherical in shape, three eye -spots, 
Hercules had carried away from and few or no transversal veins. 
Spain, he was killed by that hero. Adults are particularly active at 
Hercules discovered the hiding-place night. Eggs are laid in gelatinous 
hy the lowing of the cattle within the masses on plants, stones, or in water, 
cave in response to the lowing of the Into these the larvae pass and siir- 
remainder of the herd as they were round themselves with a sheath com- 
passing the entrance of the cave- posed of minute fragments of wood, 

Cadamosto Alvise Aioysda <1132- grass, leaves, or shell, bound together 
7 7), explorer, was h, at Venice. In by a spinning gland. Within these 
1455 he undertook a voyage to the sheaths the larvae are both sheltered 
Canaries, and as far as the mouth of and protected. After a -while the 
the Gambia. In 1456 he made a larva moves its tube and spms silken 
voyage to Senegambia. His account blinds across the ends. The pupa 
of his discoveries was published in metamorphosis then begins, and at an 
1507. advanced stage the pupee burst then* 

Cadbury, George (1339—1922), Qua- prisons and swim or creep about tor 
ker cocoa-manufacturer, philanthro- a while before undergoing the change 
pist, and Liberal, was 6- at Edgbaston, into aerial life. Some float on the top 
Birmingham, son of John Cadhury, in their cases and then take flight, 
tea and coffee merchant, and cocoa- They occur chiefly in Europe, and a 
maker in a small way. In 1361 large percentage of species may be 
George and his elder brother Richard found in Great Britain. Some of the 
took over their father’s cocoa factory, most noted species in Britain are the 
and by 1864 it was prosperous and Phryganea, Limnophilus, Brachy- 
growing — George having discovered centrus, Apatania, Mollamia, and 
a method of eliminating cocoa-fat. Setodes. The larvae are common in 
About 1879 began the move to ponds and streams in spring, and are 
Bourn ville, where the cocoa-factory used as excellent bait by anglers. The 
was made the nucleus of a garden- class to which the O. F. belongs is 
village designed by George. In 1891 known as neopterous class of inseets. 
this village was made over to a Trust Cade, John {d. 1450), rebel of Irish 
under the Charity Commission. In birth, noted as leader of the Kentish 
1901 George became part owner of rising of 1450, caked *Jack Cade’s 
the Daily News ; and, later, he was Rebellion.’ It is supposed that he 
chief proprietor of that newspaper, was banished for murder, 1449, and 
and for some years directed its policy then served in the French ■wars. He 
— excluding all betting news and tips, returned under the name of Aylmer, 
When he resigned his interest in the a physician. The most usual story is 
paper to his sons, this Quaker prao- that C. was given out to be Mortimer, 
tice was abandoned. Of a public- the Duke of York’s cousin (for 
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different view see Gardner). When 
the court demanded reasons for the 
insurrection, C, issued a paper. Com- 
plaint of the Commons of Kent, object- 
ing’ to the king’s favourites, evcessive 
taxation, and general mis “govern- 
ment. Protest ’^\as made that free 
election of knights in their shne had 
been hindered, and the rebels en- 
camped on Blackheath. Another 
paper, Reqne^its by the Caplatn of the 
Great Assembly in Kei.ty demanded the 
dismissal of certain rainistersot Henry 
VI. The king’s troops were defeated 
in a skirmish at Sevenoaks, the rebels 
pressing on to London. C. had Baron 
Say and Crowmer, sheriff of Kent, 
beheaded. Then, retiring, he was 
repulsed at London Bridge. Terms 
of peace were arranged, but C. broke 
open the prisons, withdrawing to 
Kochester. At Queenborough he 
was repulsed, and quarrels over booty 
lost him supporters. C. was Anally 
killed at Heathfield. See Three 
Kifieeath-Century Chronicles, ed. 
Gairdner, ISSO ; Gairdner’s Intro- 
duction to the Paston Letters, 1904 ; 
Ixriehn’s English Rising ofl46(f, 1892. 

Cadell id, 1175), a S. Welsh prince, 
son of Gruffndd, whose rule extended 
over part of Ceredigion and the valley 
of Towy. He captured the castle of 
Carmarthen in 1145, He went on a 
ilgrimage to Rome (c. 1160), and on 
IS return became a monk m the abbey 
of Strata Florida, where he d, 

Cadell, Francis (1822-79), Austra- 
lian explorer, midshipman in E. 
India Company’s service, served in 
Chinese War of 1840—1, and became 
captain ol a vessel in 1844. He made 
a special study of steamboat building. 
In 1848 he examined mouth of Murray 
R., and explored it and its tributaries 
in 1853— 9. He became a squatter 
near the Barling R., and was after- 
wards murdered by his crew at sea, 

Cadell, Robert (1788—1849), a Scot- 
tish publisher, was h. at Edinburgh 
He entered the house of Archibald 
Constable 8c Co., publishers of Edin- 
burgh, and became a partner in 1811. 
In 1826 he dissolved the partnership, 
and in 1827 secured the copyright of 
Sir Walter Scott’s novels and pub 
several eds., thereby acquiring a 
small fortune. 

Caddie, a small coleopterous insect 
sometimes found in granaries in 
Britain. It is found chiefly in more 
southerly countries and is dangerous 
to stored com and meal. When full- 
grown it is about I in long. It feeds 
on bread, almonds, and even rotten 
wood- 

Cadence (Lat, odder e), the ' fall ^ 
or close of a musical phrase or period 
^ften applied to last two chords). 
Term applies both to melodic and 
harmonic endings, and need not imply 


a fall in pitch. Cs. are like punctua- 
tion marks in the language of music. 
They may give an effect of finality, 
of mere pausing, or of questioning. 
The varieties are known as perfect, 
imperfect and interrupted A perfect 
C, must have its final chord on the 
tome. If the penultimate chord 
is on the sub dominant, the C. is called 
‘ plagai if on the dominant, ‘ authen- 
tic.’ The former occurs chiefly in 
sacred music. The harmony of the 
imperfect C, is often that of the perfect 
reversed, ending on a dominant chord 
preceded by the tome (halt close, in- 
complete like a semicolon). If any 
except the tonic follows the chord of 
the dominant, the effect is that of 
avoiding or postponing. This is 
known as avoided, deceptive, or inter- 
rupted C. The chord substituted for 
the expected tonic often gives a 
charming eft'ect. For examples 
consult any text-book on harmony; 
see also Gow’s Structui'c of Music„ 
1895. 

Cadency, see HERALT>Ky. 

Cadenza, m music signifies an 
ornamental flourish introduced by a 
soloist at the close of a piece or section 
of a piece. It is generally improvised, 
and affords the executant an oppor- 
tunity of showing his ability. 

Cadereita, or Cadereyta, a tn. of 
Mexico m the country of Hidalgo and 
state of Queretaro, 42 in. E. of the 
to\sTi of that name. There are silver 
mines in the dist. Pop. 4200. 

Cader Idris (Chair of Idris), a pic- 
turesque mountain in Merionethshire, 
Wales. It is composed ot basalt and 
porphyry with beds of slag and 
pumice. The highest peak is 2914 ft. 
Length 10 m., and breadth 2 m. 

Cadet (military) (from Fr. through 
Lat- caput), signifies a youth studying 
for the army at one of the recognised 
military colleges. In France any 
officer junior to another is a C. in 
respect to him. The military colleges 
in England are at Sandhurst and 
Woolwich. The latter is for those 
destined for the engineers and artil- 
lery, and the former for other branches 
of military service. 

Naval cadet signifies the lowest rank 
of officer in the military branch of the 
royal navy. Entry is made by com- 
petition- Nomination is in the hands 
of the Admiralty Board- There is a 
two years’ course on the training ship 
Britannia, after which they become 
midshipmen. 

Cadet Force. — The Cadet movement 
in Great Britain was inaugurated in 
1859, when a tew units were formed, 
but a great impetus was given to it 
in the following year when a great 
patriotic wave spread over the coun- 
try and brought mto being the 
Volunteer Force. These two forces 
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grrew up side by side, tbe O. F. for 
boys and Volunteer Force for adults. 
The public schools were lari^ely res- 
ponsible for ‘ fathering ’ the G. F., 
but the social advanta^^es inherent in 
physical training, discipline, etc., 
soon appealed to those interested in 
the vrehare of boys m towns, and units 
sprang* up everywhere. The move- 
ment made an appeal to relig-Ious 
workers, and before the end of the 
century such excellent bodies as the 
Church Liads’ Brigade made their 
appearance. Although most units 
were modelled on the infantry arm, 
a cadet battery with 9 -pounder gnins 
was formed at the Royal XavalSchool, 
Eitham, whilst the Cadet units at 
Reading and Tonbridge Schools 
specialised in field engineering. At a 
later date the movement spread to 
the Dominions. In 1908, the Public 
Schools unit became the Junior 
Division of the Officers Training 
Corps, and a monetary grant was 
made from public funds, and the 
units were affiliated to units of the 
Territorial Force. In 1911, the 
strength of the force was over 10,000. 
During the Great War the Cadets 
performed a variety of duties at home, 
and the strength rose to over 120,000. 
In 1922, the Prince of Wales became 
Colonel-in-Gliief of the force. On 
Nov. 1, 1930, the grant from, public 
funds was withdrawn and the force 
entirely separated from the army. 

Cadi, or Kadi (Arabic, judge), title 
of an inferior judge among Moham- 
medan nations. Possesses civil and 
criminal jurisdiction, his powers m- 
cluding infliction of the capital 
penalty. Originally also a theologian, 
as all Mohammedan law is based on 
the Koran. A court of appeal, origin- 
ally presided over by the Calif, 
revises the judgments of the C.’s 
court. In Turkey he is appointed by 
the head of the Mohammedan Church 
and known as ‘ Naib,’ receiving a fixed 
salary. In Persia and IMiddle Asia 
the office is more of a private nature. 
Spanish al-calde, Arabic al-gazi. 

Cadillac, ( 1 ) a small tn. of France, in 
the dept, of (Gironde, situated on the 
R. Garonne, 16 m. S.E. of Bordeaux. 
Pop. 3010. (2)A city of IVIichigan, 

U.S.A., E. of Lake M. Pop. 9750. 

Cadiz : (1) Prov. in Andalusia, 
Spain, formed 1833, including com- 
mercial centres such as Jerez, San 
Lucar, San Fernando . Chief exports, 
wine, fiuit, fish, olive oil, and salt. 
It practically supplies the world with 
sherry. Pop. (including Ceuta in 
Morocco) about 560,000. (2) the 

most beautiful of all the tns. of Spain, 
its wMte walls rise out of the sea. It 
is, or was, the gateway of the W-, and 
was probably the first Phoenician 
settlement on the shores of the Atlan- 


tic, yet it has the appearance of the 
newest city in Spain. About 1720 it 
was almost the exclusive entrepdt of 
trade between S . Europe and America. 
G. was sacked by the Eng, under 
the^Earl of Essex in 1596, but in 
1625 the Eng. fleet was repulsed 
vdth heavy loss. The old eathedrai 
vv’as almost entirely burnt by the 
Eng. patriotic pirates and the new 
bmlding only dates from 1702, but it 
is majestic and classical. No other 
church merits attention except the 
Capuchinos, where Murillo met Ms 
death by falling from the scaflold 
while painting the reredos on April 3, 
1682. C. is enclosed by walls and 
surrounded on three sides bv tbe 
sea and has a fortress opposite that of 
Ceuta. A naval wireless station on 
the Telef unken system is installed at 
San Ferrando. There is a medical 
and science faculty at C. in connection 
with the TJniv. of Seville. It exports 
salt, fish, fruits, cork, wine, oil, etc., 
and transports coal, machines and 
textiles- 7 50,000 tons of shipping 
entered the port in 1920. The pop. 
is (1926) 78,220. 

Gadman, Charles Wakefisid, com- 
poser specialising in American Indian 
music, 5. Johnstown, Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A., Dec. 24, 18S 1. Studied music 
in Pittsburg, Pa., where he afterwards 
served as musical critic on the local 
papers and organist in various big 
churches. He became an authority 
on the music of the American Indians. 
In 1909 he visited the Omaha Indian 
reservation and secured gramophone 
records of their songs and flute pieces, 
thus preserving them for all time. 
Among his better-known compositions 
are 'Four Indian Songs’ and an 
Indian song cycle, ‘From Wigwam 
and Tepee’ ; and a cantata tor male 
voices, ‘The Vision of Sir Launfai.’ 
His ‘Shanewis,’ produced at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, New Vork 
City, in 1918 and 1919, is the first 
strictly American opera to have Jived 
beyond one season. His other opera, 
‘A Witch of Salem,’ was produced in 
1926 by the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company. 

Cadmium, a metallic chemical ele- 
ment discovered m 1817 by Stroy- 
meyer in a sample of zinc oxide. It 
occurs as a constituent of most zinc 
ores and in the form of the sulphide 
in the mineral greenockUe^ found near 
Greenock in Scotland and in Bohemia 
and Pennsylvania. In the smelting of 
zinc ores the vapours of G. come off at 
an early stage, so that the metal can 
be extracted from the first portion ot 
the condensed dust. C- is a tin-white 
metal and takes a good polish . When 
sublimated in a current of hydrogen 
it forms octohedral crystals, and when 
formed by electrolysing the sulphate 
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oiiil the vapour in a vacuum | 

it cpr.^tallises as hat needles. It melts 
at lias a boiling' point of 778"", • 

and a speehic gravity of S' 6 . Wood’s j 
metal, which has a melting point of 
ihj n contains G. in alloy with lead, tin* ( 
and bismuth. Cadinic oxide, CdO, is ^ 
the * brown blaze ’ of zinc smelters, - 
and Is also found as a mineral, Cadmic ; 
hydroxide, CdfOHls, is formed as a ' 
w'hite precipitate on adding pot as- > 
^iiim hydroxide to the solution of a j 
salt of C, Cadm Ic ch lortde is prepared I 
by evaporating a solution of the metal t 
or oxide in hvdrochloric acid . Cadm ic , 
'iodide is obtained by dissolving the , 
metal in hydriodic acid. Cadm tc sul- j 
phide is the mineral greenoekito, and ^ 
can also be produced as a yellow' pre- 
cipitate by passing HsS into a cadmic | 
solution. It is used as a pigment. ; 
Cadmic sulphate is used medicinally 1 
in eye diseases . C . is bivalent, but the I 
cadinous salts have not been obtained . 
pure. j 

Cadmus (KaS/^os), in ApoUodorus 
and later mythogi'apliers said to have 
been son of Agcnor of Phoemcia, and 
Europa’s brother. After Zeus carried 
her olT he was sent to bring her back, 
but failed The oracle at Delphi bade 
him give up his quest, follow a cow 
he was to meet, and build a city where 
she lav down. He followed her from 
Phocis to Bmotia, becommg founder 
of Thebes, the acropolis being called 
the Cadmeia (KaS-ieta). C. then 
slew a dragon, at Athene’s command 
sowing the teeth, from w’hich sprang 
armed men (crrapTot, sown), who 
fought together till only five re- 
mained, from whom the Thebans 
claimed descent. C. married Har- 
monia, daughter of Aphrodite and 
Ares, and hnally retired to Illyria as 
king. This story is compiled from 
local legends. Probably G. was origin- 
ally a Boeotian hero. The introduction 
of the alphabet is ascribed to him, 
and he was considered the inventor of 
nseful arts and of civilisationgenerally . 
Consult Cnisius’ article in Hoscher’s 
Lexihon der MyiJiologic, 18S4; 
Gruppe’s De Cadmi Fahula, 1891 ; 
Lenormant’s La Legende de Cadmus, 
1SG7. 

Cadmus of Miletus, perhaps the 
oldest of the logograpbi (aovo?- 
vpa<|>w), a name applied now to Gk. 
historiographers before Herodotus. 
Unless a pui'ely mythical person, he 
lived about 550 b.o. A confused 
notice in Suidas mentions three of 
the name, two probably being 
identical with the Phoenician C. 
(q.v.y. The writer is supposed to have 
written a History of Ionia. See 
Miiller, Fragmenta Historico7'um Grcec- 
oriim, 1841-70 ; Busolt, GriechiscJie 
GeschicMe, 1893 ; Bury, Ancient 
Grech Historians, 1909 (lecture i). 


2 Cadorna 

Cadoc the Wise {Catiirq Ddoeth) 
{d. c. 570), a noted Welsh martj'i*, 
w'ho founded the abbey and school 
o£ Llancarvan, in Glamorganshire 
According to the account in Itees^ 
Lives of Camhro-Briiish Saints, he 
prayed for a martyr’s death, and was 
stabbed w'hile at mass by a soldier 
I he next day. Certain old proverbs 
and fables, Hoethinch CatUvg iJdoeth, 
' Wisdom of Cadoc the Wise,’ and 
Dammegion Caitivn JJdoctfi, * Pables 
of Cadoc the Wise, ’have been ascribed 
to him. 

Cadogan, George Henry, fifth Earb 
w'as h. at Durham in 1S40. In 1873 
he succeeded to the title on the death 
of his father. In May 1875 he was 
appointed Parliamentary Under- 
secretary for WAr, and he was made 
Under-Secretary of State for the 
Colonies in 1S7S. From 1SS6 to 1892 
he was Ford Privy Seal, and in 1 895 he 
became lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 
in which position he received Queen 
Victoria in 1900. He retained this 
position till 1902. Died Mar. 5, 1915. 

Cadogan, William, first Earl (1075- 
1 7 2 6 ) , a British general . It i s thought 
that he took part as a boy cornet at 
the battle of the Boyne in 1690. He 
fought with INIailborough as a quarter- 
master-general in all his great battles 
from 1701 to 1711, and was colonel of 
‘Cadogan’s Horse,’ 1703—12. C 'was 
sent on a diplomatic mission to the 
Netherlands (1707—10); appointed 
lieutenant of the Tower, 1 7 09-1 5 ; and 
governor of the Isle of Wight, 1716. 
M.P. for Woodstock, 1705 and 1714. 
He rose to the rank of general in 1 7 1 7 , 
and was created earl in 1718. 

Cadore, a Venetian com. in Italy, 
some 20 m. distant from Belluno, and 
celebrated as the bp. of Titian. 
During the Great War Italian troops 
assumed the odensive in C. on Sept. 
8, 1915,butfoundthoAustrianpositioii 
too strong to be forced. Pop. 4000. 

Cadorna, Marshal Count Luigi (I S 5 0— 
1928), Italian soldier, h at Pailanza, 
son of General Count Daffaele C., a 
famous soldier who fought beside 
British and Fr. trooxis in the Crimean 
War. At eighteen he was sub -lieu- 
tenant, serving on his father’s staflc 
during operations resulting, in 1870, 
in the occupation of Rome. Barly 
showed such high military talent that 
he was appointed to the General 
Staff even before passing out of the 
hDlitary Academy, Ho w^as a pro- 
found student, not merely of military 
subjects, but of science and 
topography- Promoted captain m 
1S75; then commanded the lOth 
BcrsagHeri; and, in 1898, became 
ma 3 or-general, with so good a repu- 
tation as a director of military train- 
ing and as a leader in the field that 
in 1907 he was marked out as future 
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chief of the staff. Btiu it was not 
nntii 1914 that he reached this post, 
the appointment being- of good angriry 
for the Allied cause in the Great War, 
because his whole upbringing made 
C. an admirer of England and 
opposed to a policy of military co- 
operation with the Central Empires. 
Tn the conduct of the operations on 
the Italian frontier he displayed his 
undoubted powers of leadership and 
sound strategical judgment ; and if 
his tenure of the command was 
clouded hy the disaster of Caporetto 
iq.v.) there is much evidence that he 
was the victim of circumstances, 
and that had the Allies followed his 
advice he might have been able to 
resist the Ger.- Austrian offensive. 
The fact that he vras created a 
Marshal of Italy simultaneously with 
his successor. Marshal Diaz, is some 
indication of the esteem in which he 
was held by his countrymen. It 
is averred by many that his Italian 
eastern offensive, launched at the 
very beginning of Italy’s entry into 
the War, would have been successful 
if the Austrians had not been put on 
their guard by the premature pub- 
lication, m a Fr. paper, of the date 
on which Italy proposed to begin 
operations. This, however, seems, on 
general grounds, to he untenable, 
and it is probable that C. risked too 
much in advancing eastward while 
ignoring the importance of the Tren- 
tmo front. Indeed, the Austrian 
offensive in the ensuing year (1916) 
might have had the eft’ect of compel- 
ling him to withdraw his eastern 
arroieshut for Brusilov’s (c?,-!?.) remark- 
able attack on the Austrian rear (see 
KiJSSiAN Front, Fighting on the). 
What is clear is that Italy was quite 
unprepared for war in 1914-15, 
her armies being ill -disciplined 
and anti -militaristic. It has been 
suggested that the allied leaders, at a 
conference at Dome in 1917, showed 
an inability to appreciate the im- 
portance of the Italian front, and 
that they declined to help C. with 
reinforcements. Probably they were 
quite unable to spare the troops ; but 
the result was that C. felt impelled to 
make the best of the situation hy 
launching a series of forlorn assaults 
on the Isonzo, which, while weakening 
the Austrian armies most appreciably, 
so undermined the morale of the 
Italian troops by the protracted 
nature of the operations that Capor- 
etto was the result. O. protested 
strongly against the policy of the 
Gov. which permitted anti -war propa- 
ganda, and to a great extent these 
protests were justified and the 
lesson of Caporetto taken to heart by 
the Allies, who now made all possible 
sacrifices to strengthen and re- 


organise the Italian front. C-’s 
command, however, came to an end, 
but at Versailles, where he had been 
transferred to the Allied Military 
Council, his militaiy insight greatly 
impressed his colleagues. As the con- 
sequence, however of the Caporetto 
mciuiry» he was removed from the 
Council and retired (Aug. 191b). But 
in spite of Caporetto, C. w-as without 
doubt the ablest liallan miiltarv 
figure in the War ; his strategy was 
characterised by great breadth of 
vision and vigour, and, if he had one 
fault, it was his inability to secure 
the loyal co-operation of his sub- 
ordinates. All these points are 
brought out in his book La Guerra 
alia Fronte Jtallana, which he pub. 
in 19*21, in which we learn that 
before he left the front he had 
organised the resistance on the 
Piav e-Monte Grappa- sector which 
was to produce such striking results. 

Cadoudai, Georges (1771-1S04), a 
distinguished leader of the Chouans, 
was h, near Am-ay, Dower Brittany. 
He was among the first to take up 
arms against the republic, and 
acquired great influence among the 
peasants. He vas captured in 1794, 
escaped and organised a -wholly 
peasant army, which could never be 
subdued- After a period of apparent 
submission, he revolted again in 
Brittany m 1799, and was compelled 
to submit. Bonaparte recognised his 
ability, activity, and character, and 
endeavoured to solicit his services, 
hut was unsuceesstui - C. crossed 
over to England. He was made 
lieutenant-general by the Comte 
D’Artois, and in 1802 conspired to 
overthrow the first consnl. He went 
to Paris with this design, but was 
captured and guillotined . His family 
was ennobled after the Destoration, 

Cadoxton Justa Barry, a tu. in 
S. Wales, 2 m. E. of Barrv, whose 
inhabs. are chiefly engaged at the 
docks. The church ot St. Cadoe in 
the old village is an a net. building. 
The tn. is now amalgamated with 
Barry 

Cadre (Fr. frame), military term 
wDich denotes the ‘ framework ’ of 
any regiment or corps, i.e, the per- 
manent commissioned and non-com- 
missioned officers, such as the 
drummers, subalterns, etc. Hound 
these the rest of the regiment may 
be gathered, as it were. 

Caduceus, the name applied origi- 
nally to an enchanter’s wand, but 
affterwards also given to a herald’s 
staff. Hermes, or Mercury, is always 
depicted carrying such a staff. In 
form it had three shoots, one of which 
made the handle, the other two being 
entwined in each other. 

Cadwalader spelt also Gsadwalla 



Cadwgan 

(d- 634), of Gw^'nedd, S. Wales. 

He invaded Xorthnmbria in 629, and 
was driven to Ireland by an AngHan 
Jdn^, Eadwine. He defeated Eadwine 
at Hatfield and ravished Xorthtonbria. 
He was defeated and slain near Hex- 
ham by Oswald, nephew of Eadwine. 

Gadwgan (d. 1110), a Welsh prince, 
son of Bleddyn ap Gynvyn, king* of 
Gwynedd. C. beat back the invasion 
of William Knfns m 1097, but was 
defeated by the Earl of Shrewsbury 
two years later at Anglesey. He paid 
homage to the earl, and helped him 
against Henry I. in 1102, bnt was 
ultimately subdued and deposed by 
that king. 

Cadzand, sometimes Kadzand, a vil. 
situated m Zeeland, Holland, 14 m. 
from Bruges, near the mouth of the 
R. Scheldt. Sir Walter Manny and 
the Earl of Derby defeated the Cotmt 
of Flanders in 1337. 

Cadzow, see Hazmipton. 

Csecilia (Eat. ccecus^ blind), a kind 
of serpent-like amphibian, of the 
order Apoda, about which little is 
known. It has a worm-like body, 
without tail or limbs, with trans- 
versely furrowed skin of a scaly 
nature. These worms inhabit warm 
countries and damp places, and bur- 
row like earthworms. It is 20 in. long, 
with the thickness of a large worm, 
and is found in America, India, and 
Africa. 

Csecilius Statius (d. c. 16S B.C.), a 
popular Rom. comic poet and dra- 
matist, h. at IMilan ; a slave when 
young, he became a friend of Ennius. 
He is mentioned by Cicero (De Optimo 
Genere Oratorum, i. ; Ad Atticum, 
vii. ; I>e Finihus^ ii. 7) and Horace 
{Epistles, ii. 1). Only short fragments 
of his works remain, chiefly in Aulus 
Geliius, See Quintilian, Just Oral., 
X. 1 ; Ribbeck, Comiconim Homan- 
orum FraQmenia, 1873 ; Teuffel, 
CcBfAlius Statius, etc,, 1S58. 

Csecum (derived from Eat, ccecus, 
meaning ' blind "), a sac perforated 
at one end only, situated at the point 
of junction of the smaller with the 
larger intestine. It is not connected 
in man with any process, but in her- 
bivorous animals it is probably an aid 
to digestion, secreting a gastric fluid. 
It is attached to the vermiform ap- 
pendix andis subj ect to inflammation, 
a condition known as typhilitis. 

Caedmon (d. c. ad. 680), earliest 
Eng. Christian poet, ‘ father of 
English song.’ The only trustworthy 
information about him is in Bede’s 
Ecclesiastical Histori/, iv. He was a 
servant at Whitby monastery, where 
one night he had a vision, and a voice 
bade him sing ‘ the origin of created 
things.’ ‘ Thus sang he of the creation 
of the world, and the beginning of 
the race of men, and all the history of 
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Genesis . . . also of the terrors of 
the future judgment and the horrors 
of hell -punishment, and the sweetness 
of the heavenly kingdom ’ (Bede). 
C.’s Paraphrase, as described by 
Bede, was thought to be embodied in 
a MS. of sacred epics, now in the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford (titles of 
poems being Genesis, Exodus, Daniel, 
Christ, and Satan), but the best 
critics reject them, though they are 
possibly by later disciples. The theme 
anticipates that of Milton’s great 
epics. The hymn which G. was sup- 
posed to have composed in his dream 
is in Northumbrian dialect, and is 
preserved in a MS. of Bede’s History 
now at Cambridge. For the text of 
the poems see Grein-Wulker, Biblio- 
theh der angelsdchsischen Poesie, ii., 
1894. See also Thorpe’s translation, 
Ccedmon, 1832. A memorial cross 
was erected at Whitby, 1S98. Con- 
sult Bernhard Ten Brink, Early 
English Literature (translated 1883) ; 
Morley, English Writers, vol.ii. 1888 ; 
Wiilker’s Grundriss zur Geschichte 
der angelsdchsischen Litteraiur, 1885 ; 
Stopford Brooke’s English Litera- 
ture to Noignan Conqtiest, 1898 ; 
Bouterwek, D%sseriatio de Ccedmone 
Poeta, 1845 ; Eongfellow, Poets and 
Poetry of Europe; Wright’s Bio- 
graphia Brttannica Litei'oria 

Cselius Aurelianus, an eminent 
Latin physician and medical writer, 
5. at Sicca in Africa, probably in the 
fifth century a.d . He was an exponent 
of the ‘ methodic ’ school of medicine. 
He has left two valuable Eatin works 
(translated from the Gk. of Soranus 
of Ephesus), De Morhts Chronids 
and De Mortis Acutis. There are 
also fragments of his Medicinales 
Respon&iones, a general treatise on 
medicine, in which his Oyncecia is 
abridged from Soranus ’s xiepi yuva.i- 
Kittov 7ra0u>v (eds., Amman, 1709 ; 
Haller, 1774; Rose, Anecdota Grceca 
ef Latina, ii. 1870). His writings were 
considered more practical than those 
of any other medical authority of 
antiquity. See Kuehn’s Programina 
de Ccelio Aureliano, 1816. 

Caelum Scalptoris, the Sculptor’s 
Tool, a constellation of Lacaille. It 
is situated below Golumba Noachi 
and Canis Major, low enough not to 
rise in this country, 

Caen, a tn. of Normandy, France 
(Eat. Cadomum), cap. of dept, of 
Calvados Situated on R. Orne, about 
7 m. from Eng. Channel and 124 
m. by rail from Paris. C. is in the 
midst of a fertile plain ; it has good 
streets, fine squares, and many noble 
specimens of architecture. Near by 
is the * Prairie ’ with its well-known 
racecourse- St. Etienne church was 
founded by William the Conqueror. 
A monument there set up to him by 
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William Pi-nfiis was destroyed, in 1562 
by the Hiignenots, the church also 
bemg” much damaged . It was restored 
early m the seventeenth century, a 
marble slab still marking William’s 
former resting-place, with the in- 
scription : He7'€ %s buried the un- 

conquerable William The Conqueror, 
Duke of Normandy, Kinq of Eiiyland. 
His wife, Matilda, founded La 
Trinity, and was buried in the 
choir of that church. St. Pierre, the 
most beantifnl church in C., is in the 
chief street. Hue St. Jean. Among 
other churches are St. Sauveur and 
St. Jean. C. Castle, begun by 
the Conqueror and finished by Henry 
I. of England, was partly destroyed 
in 1793. G. contains a university, a 
museum, a fine public library, and 
many other public institutions. There 
are monuments to the natives of 
Calvados killed in 1870-1, and to the 
lawyer Demolombe ; besides statues 
of Louis XIV., Auber, and Malherbe. 
C. was finally lost to England in 1 459. 
It was much damaged dui*mg the civil 
wars between Protestants and 
Catholics, In 1685 the greater part 
of the leading population being 
Protestants, were forced to fly by 
the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. Among its chief manuf s . are 
lace, crape, cotton-yarn, cutlery ; it 
has also breweries, shipbuilding yards, 
and dyeworks. In recent years 
metallurgy has made C. a great tn. 
The famous Angora rabbits are reared 
in the dist. A maritime canal 
connects the port with the sea, and 
the railway connections are good. 
Near by are the celebrated sub- 
terranean stone -quarries, from which 
comes the C. stone, so largely used in 
England m the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. Cologne, Winchester and 
Canterbury cathedrals are built of it, 
also Henry VII. ’s Chapel at West- 
minster, and it is still much used. 
The tn. dates at least from ninth 
century. Pop. 54,000 See Delame, 
IHstoiTe de Caen, 1842 ; Beaurepaire, 
Coen illustre, 1896 

Caerlaverock, see Carla veroce:. 

Caerleon, a tn. of Monmouthshire, 
2 m. from Newport, possesses the 
remains of the largest Rom. amphi- 
theatre in the kingdom, with an 
arena of about 20,000 sq. ft. The 
fortress covered 50 aes. The gems of 
the museum include two ivory 
plaques and an enamelled fibula. 
The coins found include one of the 
Emperor Quintillus who reigned for 
seventeen days . A tablet records that 
the barracks were rebuilt about 260. 
King Arthur was said to have spent 
five Christmases in G. Pop 2285. 

Caermarthen, see Carmarthen. 

Caermarthenshire, see Carmar- 
THENSEdRE. 


Caernarvon, see Cabxabvon- 

Caernarvonshire, see Cabnarvon- 
SHIBE. 

Caerphilly (*fort of the trench’), 
eccles. parish and market tn. in 
Glamorganshire, Wales, 74 m. from 
Cardiff. Station on L.M S. railway. 
Large collieries and ironworks near. 
Manufs. linsey-woolsey, shirtings, 
blankets, checks, and shawls. Has 
ruins of Caerphilly Castle, once one 
of the largest strongholds in the 
kingdom. Pop. 36,890. 

Csesalpinia is a tropical genus of 
Leguminosse consisting of trees and 
shrubs, many of %vhich are hook- 
climbers, and several being of com- 
mercial value. C- pulcherrima, 
Barbados pride, is cultivated for its 
beautiful flowers, as are C. septaria, 
Mysore thorn, which bears yellow 
flowers, and C. Japonica, which will 
flourish out of doors. C. brasiliensis 
3 delds Pernambuco or Brazil wood, 
valuable for the red dye it contains, 
while C. Sappan Yields sappan-wood 
or Bukkum wood. C. coriaria is 
known as the divi-divi tree and C. 
Bonducella yields Bonduc seeds. 

Csesalpinus Andreas (Latinised 
form of Andrea Cesalpino) (1519- 
1603), botanist and physiologist, h at 
Arezzo in Tuscany. He studied at 
Pisa and afterwards became a pro- 
fessor there, where he had charge 
of the botanical museum. His chief 
work was pub. in Florence in 1583 
imder the title of De PZantis DibH 
XVI. This w’ork commenced a new 
era in systematic botanical research. 

Csesar, the title usually borne by 
the Rom. emperors and by the heir- 
apparent to the imperial throne. It 
was in its origin the name of the 
patrician family of the Julia gens- 
This family was one of the oldest 
families in Rome, and had a long and 
proud descent, claiming lineage with 
the son of ^neas, the founder of the 
city. By Augustus it was adopted, 
since he was the adopted son of the 
great Julius Csesar, and by Mm it was 
passed on to Ms adopted son Tiberius. 
It was borne by successive emperors 
even after the direct line of the Julian 
family had become extinct. It repre- 
sented the second title of the em- 
perors, who still of course bore the 
title Augustus . By the heir of Adrian 
it was adopted as the title of the heir- 
apparent, and was borne by the heirs 
of the emperors throughout the suc- 
ceeding ages ; the name Augustus 
still continued to be the title of the 
emperors. The name, or derivatives 
of the name is still sometimes used, 
e.g. the Czar or Bang of Bulgaria, 
and in the title Kaisar-i-Hind (the 
Emperor of India), wMch title is now 
borne by our own sovereigns. 

Csesar, Gains Julius (102-44 B.O.), 
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the greatest of Horn, soldiers and 
statesiiiGii In spite of the evidence 
wlncli can be brought to the eontrar.r* 
there is little doubt now that C. 
was 6. in the year 102, on July 
12 of that year. Descended from a 
patrician family, members of which 
had long been identified with the 
senatorial party, C. himself from the 
very beginning of his political career 
identified himself with the demo- 
cratic party. This was, no donbt, due 
to his connection by marriage with 
the famous C. Marius, who was the 
husband of C/s aunt, and who had 
taken a special interest in the boy 
who had been born in the year of 
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Marius’ great vietory. His early 
political career was highly dangerous, 
and at a very early age he incurred 
the anger of the great Sulla by his 
marriage to the daughter of Cinna. 
On Sulla’s return he was degraded 
from his position of priest of J upiter, 
and deprived of his property, but his 
life was spared owing to the influence 
of his aristocratic relations and the 
pleadings of the e.oliege of vestal 
virgins. At this period he deemed it 
wise to leave Italy, and he saw his 
first military service in Asia (81 b.o.). 
Three years later we find him back 
again in Home, the news of the death 
of Sulla having recalled Mm. In 


Home there was a great democratic 
reaction on the death of Bulla, and 
although C. refused to identify him- 
self with the party ot Depidus, he 
showed his active democratic sym- 
pathies by prosecuting two ^of the 
fcuUan governors for extortion in their 
provinces. Both prosecutions failed, 
and C. retired fora while to Rhodes in 
order to studv rhetoric. He took part 
in the third* Mithridatic \'\'ar, and 
in 74 was elected a pontifex on the 
death of his uncle, C. Aurelius Cotta. 
He almost immediately became noted 
as one of the democratic leaders, and 
took a leading part in the events 
which led to the sweeping away oi 
the safeguard to senatoi*ial rights 
and the partial restoration, at 
anv rate, of the popular liberties. 
Gradually he "was becoming more 
and more friendly with Pompey. In 
(>9 he served in Spain as a qusestor, 
and in the following year returned 
to Home. The departure of Pompey 
for the East marks the real beginmng 
ot the career which was ultimately to 
lead C. to the dictatorship of Rome. 
From this time forward he is always 
to be found advocating the principles 
oi the democratic party. During this 
period of his lile. however, he wus 
principally noted in Rome for the 
number and variety of his amours, 
for his extravagance, and for his life 
of pleasure. He wus, perhaps, not 
regarded seriously as a coming states- 
man, since it appeared to be almost 
impossible that a man of pleasure 
such as 0. should ultimately become 
the master of the Rom. empire. 
His extravagamce and the licentious- 
ness of his life are two traits which 
are characteristic of the man, and 
which are to be found without much 
seekmg during every part of his 
career. In 65 B c. he was elected 
eurule sedilo, and t-wo years later 
he became pontifex maximus. In 
the same year (63 b.c.) the Catiline 
conspirators were accused by the 
consul Cicero. The name of C. was 
freely mentioned as one of the con- 
spirators, and, in fact, the senatorial 
party tried hard to get Ms name in- 
cluded in the list. However much C,, 
or Ms friend Crassus, knew of the 
plot, there is no doubt but that they 
were both opposed to it, although 
they were probably boimd to have 
known of its existence. In 62 Pompey 
retmned from the East to find him- 
self in opposition to the senate, which 
had opposed many of his proposals, 
and in alliance with G., whose opposi- 
tion to the senate made him a 
natural allv. In the next year C. 
went to the province of Further 
Spain, and remained there until the 
following year (60), when he returned 
to Rome. 
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On his return to Rome C. en- * 
deaTonred snccessfully to reconcile 
the two rivals, Crassns and Pomper- 
In the same year (GO) he became 
consul, and his legislation during his 
term of office was very favourable to 
the remaining two members of the 
Triumvirate. He ratitied the acts 
of Pompey in the East, he gave grants 
of land to Pompey’ s disbanded 
veterans, and he reconciled the 
capitalists as well. He, however, 
clearly foresaw that his importance 
as a power in the Rom. republic 
must be strengthened by military 
force, and that it was necessary to 
obtain for hiniseit the command of a 
province where he could tram the 
legions to follow him. During his 
period of office he caused legislation 
to be passed which gave him the 
command of Cisalpine Gaul and 
Illyria, and the overawed senate 
added also the command of Trans- 
alpine Gaul, m order that this prov. 
should not be given him by the 
popular party. The next nine years 
of Cds life are taken up with his 
famous campaigns, from which he was 
to emerge as the dictator of Rome, 
the founder of the Rom. empire, 
and the hero of a Rom. populace. 
Before settmg out from Rome he 
realised that the time had arrived 
when it was necessary that Rome 
should crush the ambitions of 
the Ger. tribes, or herself fall beneath 
them. Already the Gers. had shown 
that they intended to contest with 
Rome the possession of Gaul ; the 
.aEdul had been defeated, the Sequani 
molested ; it was high time that the 
Roms, appeared to defend these allied 
tribes. The first victory of C. was 
over the Helvetii, who were driven 
by the incoming Gers. from Switzer- 
land, They demanded a passage 
through Ptom. territory and were 
refused. Forced by C. to march 
down the right bank of the Rhone, 
they succeeded, while C. was hurrying 
back for reinforcements, in crossing 
the riv. Saone, only to be defeated, 
crushed, and driven back to their 
original homes. He next succeeded 
In defeating the Gers. under Ario- 
vistuB, and followed this blow up by 
defeating the Bcigse, whose fears had 
been aroused by the success of C. 
He then marched against the neigh- 
bouring tribe, the Neryii, and 
defeated them at a bloody battle in 
the Sambre, and in this way gained 
for the Rom. republic dominion over 
the whole of Gaul save the S.W. 
In the following year C. was hastily 
recalled from Illyria in order to under- 
take the task of overthrowing the 
Veneti of Brittany, who had broken 
out into revolt, and this, after some 
little difficulty, he was successful in 
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performing. In the meantime another 
of his officers had subdued the 
Aquitani of the S.W., so that by the 
end of the year the whole of Gaul lay 
subject to Rome- In 50 b.c. he 
attacked and destroyed two of the 
Ger. tribes who had crossed the 
lower Rhine, and on tins occasion 
built the famous bridge across the 
river in ten days. In the same year 
he made his first expedition to 
Britain, actuated probably by the 
fact that the tribes of N. Gaul 
received assistance from their kins- 
men in Britain. This first expedition 
was little more than exploratory, and 
accomplished nothing. The Biitons 
of the S. coast were reduced to a 
nominal vassalage, but this had 
practically no effect. In the follow- 
ing year another expedition took 
place to Britain, and on this occasion 
C. stayed longer and accomplished 
more. He penetrated Middlesex and 
crossed the Thames into Essex. He 
defeated Cassivelaunus, who, how- 
ever, was able to cause him consider- 
able trouble. He imposed a tribute 
on the Britons before he finally left 
that country to wait for another cen- 
tury before the hand of Home would 
he stretched out to add them to the 
empire. In the meantime C.’s term 
of office had been lengthened, and the 
Triumvirate had agreed that it should 
not terminate until -19 B c. 

The campaigns of the year 53 and 
52 were of vital importance. During 
this period the Gers. made their 
last great struggle for independence. 
C.’s legions suffered a reverse in Gaul, 
a reverse which was speedily and 
heavOv paid for by the practical 
annihilation of the Eburones. The 
following year saw the final attempt 
under the great leader Tercingetorix, 
who at the head of the ArvernJrosem 
revolt. Successful at first in drivmg 
away the Ger. chieftain, C. suffered 
a severe check at Gergovia, where 
he was obliged to raise the siege- 
However, at AJesia he besieged 
the successful leader, and forced him 
to surrender in spite of the attempts 
made to release him. Having con- 
quered Gaul, C. could afford to be 
lenient, and he therefore imposed no 
hard tasks upon the defeated tribes ; 
he allowed them to retain their 
customs and manners, imposed a 
fi.xed tribute, and made Gaul into a 
province. Then he turned his atten- 
tion to the affairs of the Rom. re- 
public itself, where things had been 
taking place which demanded his 
immediate attention. As has been 
pointed out previously, the meetmg 
of the Triumvirate in 66 b.c. had 
fixed the policy to he follow^ed by the 
three leaders for some considerable 
time. But in 54: B.c. the ties that 
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boTind C and PoBipey had been some- 
what loosened- Jnlia, daughter of C. 
and wife of Pompey,had died. Crassus 
had died in the same year. Pompey 
no longer felt either bound or inclined 
to follow out the policy of the Trium- 
Tirate. Naturally he tended towards 
the senatorial party, and by 52 he 
had practically become the leader of 
that party. The agreement made 
with C., that lie should be allowed to 
retain the * imperlum ’ until he ob- 
tained the consulship in 48, was now 
to bo broken. In order to strengthen 
Pompey, it was necessary to weaken 
C. Arrangements were made by 
means of which C.’s successor should 
he appointed by 49, so that C- for 
some time would be able to he per- 
secuted. Negotiations were opened 
between the two leaders. C came into 
residence on the borders of Italy 
proper, so that he could the more 
easily obtain information of what was 
happening in the Rom. senate. This 
information came chiefly through a 
senator whom he had bribed. C. was 
called upon to resign his command, 
and martial law w-as proclaimed. The 
two tribunes, IMarcus Antonius and 
Cassius, fled to C. The senatorial 
party led by Pompey were now face 
to face with their greatest enemy, C. 
C- immediately took measures to out- 
manoeuvre his enemies. Pompej’ had 
the command of many more legions, 
but the legions "were scattered. C. 
therefore crossed the Rubicon and 
marched against Pompey, who with- 
drew his men from Italy and took 
them eastward, where his name was 
greatest, and where his great victories 
had been won. C. had reached 
Brindisi before Pompey and his army 
had embarked, but had been unable 
to prevent the embarkation. He now 
turned his attention to Spain, which 
he reached in June and had reduced 
by Aug. In that month he returned 
to Rome and was made dictator, a 
post which he only occupied for 
eleven days. He was elected consul 
for 48, and then set out for Greece 
to attack the army of Pompey. 
He first attempted to besiege the 
army of Pompey at Byrrhachium 
(Burazzo), but was repulsed with 
heavy loss. Pompey, having obtained 
reinforcements, marched down into 
the plains of Thessaly, and a battle 
was fought at Pharsalia, where 
Pompey’s army was completely over- 
thrown, Pompey fled to Egypt, and 
was murdered there while disembark- 
ing. C. followed him, only to learn 
of the fate of Ms enemy when he 
landed. 

C. was now appointed dictator 
for a year and consul for five. He 
did not immediately return from 
Egypt, but stayed there for some 


months, fascinated, it is said, by the 
charms of Cleopatra, for whose sake 
he embarked on the Alexandrine W ar, 
a war which he brought to a success- 
ful issue in 47. In the same 3 "ear he 
overcame the son of Mithridates, a 
victory which C. commemorated in 
the phrase, ‘ I came, 1 saw, I con- 
(iuered.’ After this victory he re- 
turned to Rome. Here he^ first put 
down a mutiny of the legions, and 
then crossed over to A.frica, in order 
to crush the last members of the Pom- 
peian party- In the great victory at 
Thapsus he practically annihilated 
the leaders of the party, and one of 
the generals, Cato, committed suicide. 
In the same year he was made dic- 
tator for ten years, and towards the 
end of the s^ear sailed for Spain, to 
put down the sons of Pompev, who 
still held out there. The Battle of 
Mxmda in the following year crushed 
that rebellion, and C. returned to 
Rome. On 3Xarch 15, 44 B.C., he 
was murdered in the senate-house 
at the foot of the statue to Pompej'. 
Buring the period that he had held 
the dictatorship he had exercised his 
authority on the whole for the good 
of the people. He had not had re- 
course to any of the atrocious mas- 
sacres of Marius or Sulla. When his 
enemies lay crushed at his feet, he 
had been noble enough to raise them 
to a position of equality with his 
supporters. He had put forward 
many schemes which were obviously 
for the well-being of the republic. 
He reformed the calendar, he pro- 
posed to make a digest of the Rom. 
law. He enfranchised the Transpa- 
danes. He put forward schemes for 
the draining of the Pontine Marshes, 
for the enlargement of the harbour of 
Ostia, and for the construction of a 
canal through the isthmus of Corinth . 
He was distinguished m every way ; he 
w’as a great statesman, soldier, and 
orator. In addition, he can claim a 
place in history as a brilliant mathe- 
matician, a jurist, and an architect, 
together with a very high position 
indeed as a writer and historian. His 
character as a man and as a states- 
man has led to much discussion. On 
the one hand, we find many his- 
torians holding the view that the 
creation of a policy, for want of a 
better name known as Caesarian, was 
very necessary, that the tradition 
and method of gov. applied to the 
town Rome could not be equally 
applied to the Rom empire. On 
the other hand, we find the view held 
by many that C., in overthrowing the 
constitution and traditions of Rome, 
destro 3 "ed liberty, and this view has 
much to be said for it. The open and 
obvious contempt with which C. re- 
garded the traditions of Rome cannot 
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be passed over easily. Not that he 
attempted to destroy, bat that by the 
additions which he made, for example, 
to the senate, he held np to open con- 
tempt the greatest of Rom. ideals. 
Throughout the ages the name of the 
pagan C. has been held up to ad- 
miration- The dark and medioeval 
ages brought with them a regard for 
C and Ceesarism which amount to 
hero worship The greatest name to 
them in the pages of history was that 
of the founder of the Rom. empire. 
But with the R.enaissance came a 
change in thought, C. no longer was 
regarded as the founder of an empire, 
but as the destroyer of liberty, and 
the names of the conspirators who 
orerthrew him were held up to ad- 
miration. In this diversity’ of opimon 
it is impossible trnly to appreciate his 
work and character without reference 
to the political ethics and manners of 
his age. See Life by Froude. 

Csesar, Sir Charles (1590-1G42), a 
British judge, was educated at All 
Souls*, Oxford, and entered the Inner 
Temple in 1611. He was appointed 
master of chancery, 1615—39, and 
judge of the court of audience, c. 1 626- 
42 He ^aid James I. £15,000 for the 
mastership of the rolls m 1639- 

Caesar, Irving, b. New Tork City, 
July 4, 1895, of Roumanian emigrant 
parents. Hducated in New York 
schools and colleges, at twenty he 
was attached to Henry Ford’s famous 
Peace Ship, whose mission it was 
‘ to get the belligerent soldiers out 
of the trenches by Christmas ’ (this 
was in 1915). He afterwards 
trayelled through the European 
neutral countries as one of the 
secretaries of the Ford Peace Con- 
ference. As a boy of nine his verses 
attracted the attention of Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, who was once 
se*riousiy considered in the XJ.S.A. 
as a poetess. Since his return to 
New York, C. has written hundreds 
of songs, being world-famed for his 
lyrics in ‘No, No, Nanette’ and ‘Tea 
for Two.’ 

Ceesar, Sir Julius (1558—1636), an 
Eng. lawyer, noted for his great 
generosity, was the son of Cesare 
Adelmare, physician to Queen Mary, 
and a descendant of the Italian dukes 
de’ Cesarini. He was called to the 
Bar in 1580 ; became judge of the 
Admiralty Court, 1584 ; Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, 1606 ; Master of the 
Rolls, 1614. He was a friend of 
Whitgift and of Bacon, and had a 
high reputation for integrity. He 
wrote a treatise on the Privy Council, 
and other papers. 

Csesarea : ( 1 ) Anct. name of 3vais§.- 
rieh, a coast vil. of Palestine, 27 m. 
from Nazareth, 30 m. from Jerusalem. 
ITounded by Herod the Great, a very 


important citv often mentioned in 
the Bible. The ruins are surrounded 
by a low grev stone wall. Coast- 
ing vessels often put in as water 
is good and abundant. Bosnian 
colonists now have a settlement there. 
(2) Caesarea Philipxji, now’ Banihs 
(Paneash vil. of Palestine, near K- 
Jordan below Mt. Ilermon, 29 m. 
from Tyre, 45 m. from Damascus. 
Founded by Philip the Tetrarch, 
3 B c Prominent in time of the 
Crusades. (3) Anct name of Cberchel, 
a seaport tn. of Algeria, 55 m. from 
Algiers, Pi.uins are still left. The port 
is shallow and exposed to N. wnnds. 
Near by are large marble quarries, 
and mines of silver, iron, and lignite. 
Pop- about 4000 (com. 8000). (4) 

Anct. name of Jersey- 

Caesarean Operation, liberating a 
child from the womb by cutting 
through the walls of the abdomen and 
uterus. The name is derived from 
that of Julius Caesar, who is said to 
have been brought into the world in 
this manner. 

Ceesarion (47—30 B.C.), son of Cleo- 
patra, who declared that Julius Caesar 
was his father. Though, this has been 
denied, it is said that Antony once 
said in the senate that Csesar had 
acknowledged the relationship. In 
34 B.c. he received from Amtony the 
title of king of kings, but four years 
later he was put to death by order 
of Augustus. 

CaBsium, a metallic chemical ele- 
ment usually associated with rubi- 
dium. It w’as the first metal dis- 
covered by spectrum anaivsls, and 
has since been found In the mineral 
Tvaters of Frankhausen and Wheal 
Clifford. It is a silver w’hite metal, 
inflames in air when heated, melts at 
26°, boils at 670°, has a specific 
gravity of l’S5, and is poisonous to 
vegetable life. 

Csesius Bassus, Rom. lyric poet 
of Nero’s reign ; friend of Persius, 
whose works he edited, and whose 
sixth satire is addressed to him 
(Schol. on vi.). Said to have lost 

his life in the eruption of T’esuvius, 
a.d. 79. Quintilian (JnsL X. 1) praises 
him highly. Fragments of his works 
are in Corpus Poeiarunh Z,atinoru7n. 
He is identified with the author of a 
treatise, I>e JMeiriSy of which frag- 
ments Iremain (ed. Heil, 1885). The 
Ars CcBsii Bassi de Metris (Keil, 
Grarrmiatici JLatini, vi-) is not Ms, 
hut chiefiy borrowed from above- 
mentioned treatise. 

Caesura (a ‘ cutting ’), a metrical 
rest or pause usually about the 
middle of a line, not necessarily coin- 
ciding with a grammatical stop . The 
word has been taken from the classics, 
and is most common in English heroic 
verse after the fourth or sixth foot. 
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More Ilian one C in a line is allowable, 
or ag-ain rerses shorter than the deea- 
srllable need have none. A variety 
of nsag'e produces the best results. 
In Gk. and Latin hexameters the 
best and most frequent C. is after 
the fifth half -foot (pentiieimmeralj ; 
the same is also used in the penta- 
meter line ot elegiacs. Of course 
variations may occur. See MuUer, 
Die Jletrik der GriecJien und lioiner, 
iS85 ; also Vbrse. 

Oaf 6a see Coffee Houses. 

Caffa, see Kaffa- 

Gaffeine, Caffeic Acid. Caffeine 
fCsHioNiOjs) is a vegetable alkaloid of 
the xanthine group. Its occurrence 
in beverages in common use makes its 
study important. Thus it is the same 
as theine, which exists in tea-leaves 
to the extent of :i‘2 per cent., in coffee 
1*5 per cent., in Paraguay tea or mafc6, 
and beverages concocted from the 
kola nut. It may be procured from a 
strong infusion of tea in the following 
manner : The tanmn is precipitated 
by means of lead acetate, the excess 
of which is precipitated by passing 
through it sulphuretted hydrogen. 
On tiltration the liquid is evaporated 
down and neutrahsed with caustic 
potash, when on cooling the caffeine 
will crystallise out. The crystals are 
colourless, long, and silky, with one 
molecule of water of crystallisation. 
Thev are only slightlv soluble in cold 
water, but easdy soluble m hot water 
or alcohol and in chloroform. The 
salts are decomposed by water, but 
the citrate, produced by adding 
caffeine to a hot solution of citric 
acid and evaporating, is widely used, 
having the same pronerties as caffeine. 
Caffeine is a product of xanthine, and 
they are both products in the break- 
ing down of the nucleo-proteins of the 
plants, the final product being uric 
acid. In the human body uric acid is 
not produced by caffeine, so that there 
is no danger to be feared from it 
by people with gouty predilections. 
Caffeine is primarily a stimulant. It 
stimulates the reasoning powers as 
well as others and prevents sleep. 
Unlike alcohol, its action is not fol- 
lowed by a sedative effect, and hence 
it may be termed a true stimulant. 
In medicine it is used as a heart stimu- 
lant, also as a diuretic. Caffeic acid 
is obtained by boiling with caustic 
potash caffetannlc acid, which occurs 
to the extent of 4 per cent, in coffee 
berries. It ervstailises in yellow 
monocimic crystals. 

Caffraria ; Caffres, see Haffies. 

Caffrlstan, see Kafiristan. 

Caffyn, Kathleen Mannington, 
authoress, was b, in Tipperary, 
Ireland and d Feb. 6, 192<>. She 
was trained for a nursing career at 
St. Thomas’ Hospital, but after her 
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marriage, went to Australia, where 
' -he lived for some years. Heturn- 
ing to England, she wrote under the 
: pseudonym of ‘ Iota,’ one of her 
novels, Tlie Yellow Aster, published 
in 1894, creating soinethmg of a stir 
]>eeause it was considered quite 
daring for that period, 

Caffyn, Matthew (162S— 1714), an 
Armiman Baptist minister. He was 
expelled from Oxford Umver&lty lor 
bis beliefs, and became minister at 
his native place, Horsham, in Sussex, 
where he was five times imprisoned 
for unlicensed preachmg. His Arian 
doctrmes led to a split in the Baptist 
Church (1701). He wrote numerous 
polemical tracts. See Crosby’s IIis- 
torn of English Baptists, 1740. 

Cafilia, or Cafila, is a term used for 
a company of travellers or a caravan 
in Arabia, Persia, and North Africa. 

Caftan, the national dress o± the 
Turks. It is usually made of woollen 
or sHk material, and is white in 
colour, with a yellow flowering de- 
sign. Cs. are frequently used as gilts, 
by the Turkish court, to Christian 
ambassadors. The term * caftan ’ is 
also apphed to proem ers of women. 

Cagayan, a large prov. at the ex- 
treme N. of the IS. ot Luzon, in the 
Malay Archipelago, the largest is. 
of the Philippines. It is extremely 
fertile, and rice (the staple food), 
sugar-cane, cotton, coffee, and cinna- 
mon are grown. C. is also the name 
of the largest riv. of the is. Pop. 
199,938. C. is also the name of a 
tn. in Mindanao I., pop. 28,000, 

Cage-birds. From earliest times 
birds that are notable for their 
plumage, their song, or their interest- 
ing ways, have been kept in confine- 
ment as pets. The favourites among 
the songsters are the nightingale, 
blackcap, thrush, blackbird, skylark, 
woodlark, and starling ; while the 
linnet, goldfinch, bullfinch, siskin^ 
and canary are also popular. The 
last-named is one of the commonest 
C. in this country, and, though 
really a foreign bird, has become 
thoroughlyacclimatised- Siskins and 
redpolls, and also linnets and gold- 
finches, have been made to di*aw their 
water and food in miniature buckets 
from wells beneath their bucket- 
board. Birds have also had their eyes 
bleared ’ with a hot iron to make 
them sing better. Needless to say, 
both these practices have been re- 
garded as exceedingly cruel by all 
right-minded people. Of other British 
birds, the common jay and the jack- 
daw are often kept as C. for the 
sake of their entertaining ways and 
their powers of miroicry. There is a 
considerable trade in the importation 
of foreign C. into this country, and 
it has been estimated that no less than 
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50,000 of these are imiDorted every 
vear. They are more soug-ht after for 
the sake of their plumage than of 
tlieii' song, though the canary, shama, 
American mockmg-hird, ViX'giman 
nightmgale, Peking nightingale, bul- 
bul, and bluebird, are all good 
songsters. Parrobs are much in re- 
quest as C., and parroquets and 
cockatoos are also kept, ^though the 
latter are somewhat noisy for the 
house. Of the parrots, the yellow- 
faced Amazon is the best talker- The 
grevs from S. and W. Africa are not 
acclimatised at all easily ; of the two 
species, that from W. ^nca is the 
hardier. Care has to be taken in 
the feeding of C. The soft-billed 
songsters, such as the thrush and the 
lark, should be led on crushed hemp, 
bread-crumbs, and insects, and a 
spider iS one of the best of tonics for 
them. The nightingale requires 
special attention, being difficult to 
feed and rear properly. Some birds, 
such as the finches, linnets, and 
canaries, eat gram only, while others, 
such as starlings, redbreasts, and 
wrens, feed on insects only. Canary 
seed and rape-seed are chiefly used 
tor the grain -eating birds, and 
canary seed is the best food for all 
species of parrots. The ailments of 
C. are mostly due to excessiye or 
otherwise improper feedmg, com- 
bined wnth their lack of exercise in 
confinement. The most universal 
remedy is a drop of castor oil, ad- 
ministered with a quill or a camel- 
hair brush. Birds are more sensitive 
to draughts than human beings, and 
should never he placed in a window- 
tor that reason- Nor should they he 
kept in conservatories, or other 
places where the temperature is 
variable. Birds kept under bad con- 
ditions in this respect are always in 
bad health, and pulmonary troubles 
sometimes result. Epilepsy, due to 
overfeeding, constipation, and diar- 
rhoea are also common complaints. 
Especial care is necessary when the 
birds are moulting. A rusty nail in 
the drinking water is a good thing 
at such times, and stimulating food 
should be given. 

Cages have frequently been used 
in the past for the imprisonment of 
human victims. The philosopher 
Callisthenes w'as kept in an iron C. 
for seven months by Alexander the 
Great for refusing to pay him divine 
hono-a2‘S. Catherine XI. of Russia im- 
prisoned her wig-dresser for three 
years in an ii*on C- lest people sho-uld 
know that she wore a wig. Edward I- 
confiiied the Countess of Buchan and 
a sister of Robert Bruce in a similar 
way. The former, whose offence was 
placing the crown of Scotland on the 
head of Bruce, was placed in an iron 
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C- on one of the towers of Ber-^vick 
Castle. Similarly, Tamerlane ma.de a 
public show of the Ottoman sultan, 
Bayazid I . Louis XI . confine d Cardmal 
Baiue, grand-almoner of France, in 
an iron C- m the Castle of Boches for 
eleven years. The bodies of the 
Anabaptist leaders, John of Leyden, 
Xnipperdoilmg, and Krechting, were 
exposed in iron C. at Miinster, West- 
phalia, in 1536. 

Cagliari (anct. Carales) is both the 
cap. of the pro r, of Caghari and of the 
whole is. of Sardinia. Distant 375 
m. S. of Genoa by water, its fine 
harbour is situated in the centre of 
the S. coast of Sardinia, at the 
head of the Gulf of C. The course of 
its historj' is chequered. At first a 
Rom. colony it has been succes- 
sively occupied by the Vandals {XS5 
A D-), Justinian (533 ad.), the Sara- 
cens (twelfth century), the Pisans, the 
king-s of Aragon (1326-1714), Austria, 
and the D-uke of Savoy, who became 
Ring of Sardinia (until 1 S G 1 ). Whilst 
the mediseval tn, ran along the top- 
most ridges of a hill running N. and 
S., the modern tn. has grown up on 
the lower slopes and along the coast. 
Strong breezes blow through the 
tn. in winter, but in summer the 
climate is x^frioan. The chief exports, 
are zinc, lead, and salt (obtained 
fi*om a lagoon to the E.). N. of the 
W. lagoon, where there is a good 
fishing trade, stretches a fertile plain, 
which is, however, still cultivated in 
very primitive fashion. There is a 
tramway to Quarto S. Elena, and 
two railways, including the main N. 
line, have their termini in C, Besides 
the modem citadel, barracks, and 
archaeological muse-om — the best in 
Sardinia — there are many buildings 
of great historic interest, including a 
domed church of the eighth century, 
the cathedral (built by the Pisans m 
1257-1312), two great towers of the 
mediseval fortifications, one of which 
commands a splendid prospect, and a 
university (dating from 17C4}. Fop. 
61,420. 

Cagliari, Paolo, sec Veroxisse 
Paul. 

Cagliostro, Alexander, Count de 
(1743—95), an arch - Impostor of 
Palermo, whose real name was 
Giuseppe Balsamo, gave a foretaste 
of his vicious propensities during his 
education at the monastery of Calta- 
girone, where he horrified the monks 
by narrating the adventures of im- 
moral women. Expelled from the 
monastery, he began by f orging a will 
and committing a murder. For this 
latter crime he was imprisoned. On 
his release he inveigled a goldsmith, 
Marono, into paying away his money 
to discover a fictitious treasure. 
When Marono reached the treasure 
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cave be was set on by six ruffians, 
hirelings of Balsamo, who beat him 
into insensibility. Dreadingr Tenge- 
ance, Baisanio %vent abroad, traveiling'. 
It IS said, in Greece, Egypt, Arabia, 
Persia, Khodes, and Home, In Rome 
he met and married a beantifni girl, 
borenza Fellciani, who proved an 
astute confederate in her hiisband's 
trickeries. At the monastery Balsamo 
had acquired a smattering of chemis- 
try and medicine, and later in Rhodes 
had proved a ready pupil to the 
Gk., Althotas, in the mysterious 
art of alchemy . Thus he is next found 
touring triumphantly through Italy 
and Germany, posing alternatelv as 
necromancer, physician, and free- 
mason. At Strasburg he grew rich 
with the prohts of his ‘ elixir of im- 
mortal youth.’ The count would 
solemnly declare he was a century 
and a hail old, and his wife, who was 
only twenty, would lovingly refer to 
an imaginary son who was a veteran 
Dutch naval officer. The creduhty 
and muitiplicitv of his dupes seem in 
these sceptical days truly remarkable, 
but the upper classes, from whom his 
victims were drawn, were at that 
time ill educated, superstitious, and 
sensual. Thus they trusted him 
equally as the inventor of an ‘ in- 
valuable pentagon lor abolishing 
original sm,’ or the preacher of a 
miraculous moral regeneration, or as 
an Egyptian freemason who could 
rouse spirits from the dead, or, finally, 
as an advocate of altruism and a 
practical philanthropist. But his 
quackeries were one by one exposed. 
The Scottish physicianto Catherine, at 
St. Petersburg, pronoimced his cele- 
brated ‘ Spagiricfood ’unfit for dogs : 
in Paris he was deeply involved in the 
affair of the diamond necklace and 
thrown into the Bastille ; in England 
lawyers succeeded in confining him 
to the Fleet. Finally, after further 
degradations and compulsory wan- 
derings, this ‘ bull-necked forger ’ 
underwent a sentence of perpetual 
imprisonment at Rome for free- 
masonry. He d, in the fortress 
prison of San Leone, whilst his wife 
found refuge in a convent. An excel- 

lent account of this prince of charla- 
tans will be found m Carlyle's 
cellanies. A work on C. was pub. 
in 1910 by Trowbridge. 

Gagnola, Luigi Marquis (1762— 
3SB3), an Italian architect, was a 
native of IMilan, where stands his 
splendid triumphal Arco della Pace, 
of white marble- Like Palladio, his 
I>redecessor, he strove to imitate the 
simple grandeur of classical architec- 
ture, as may be seen in his Porta di 
iVtarengo and his chapel of St. Mar- 
celliua, also at 31ilan. 

Cagots, the name of a distinct and 


formerly outcast people living in the 
Basque provinces of the W. Pyrenees. 
The name is also applied to similar 
peoples in Bearn, Gascony, and 
Brittany. The origin of the C. is 
uncertain . S ome have declared them 
to be descended from the Visigoths, 
who remained in France after their 
defeat at Clovis in the fifth cen- 
tury. Their name is explained as 
a corruption of Cams gothus C Gothic 
dog '). Others have held them to be 
descended from the Saracens con- 
quered by Charles Martel. Most 
credence is now given to the beiiet 
that they were ostracised on account 
of their leprosy , and have since thrown 
off the disease. It appears that they 
were formerly compelled to wear a 
peculiar dress, and to follow certain 
menial occupations. They weref orced 
to enter the churches by special doors, 
and in the churches they were 
separated by a rail from the other 
worshippers. They were not even 
allowed to walk on the high road 
u-ith bare feet. There is no evidence 
to show that they ever used a separate 
language. At the time of the Fi*ench 
Revolution they were given equal 
rights as citizens, and they have since 
become more or less merged in the 
general peasantry. 

Cahan, Abraham, &. Vilna, Russia, 
July 7, ISGO, and educated at the 
Teachers’ Institute in his native 
city. He went to the U.S.A. in 1887. 
A Jew, he was one of the first to 
realise the newspaper and fictional 
possibilities offered by the swarmmg 
East Side of New York City, filled 
with Jews from every country of 
Emope and constituting New V'ork 
as the biggest Jewish city of all 
time. After being connected with 
various weekly publications printed 
in Yiddish, he became editor-in- 
chief of the Jewish Daily Forwardy 
which goes into over 100,000 homes 
every day. Among his best known 
pieces of fiction are Yekl, A Tale of 
the New York Ghetto ; The Imported 
Bridegroom and other Stories, and his 
greatest success. The Rise of David 
Levinsky, 

Cahan, Charles C, was h. in Nova 
Scotia in 1861, and graduated at 
Dalhousie University. He started 
out as a jommalist on the staff of a 
Halifax (Nova Scotia) newspaper, 
and was then called to the Bar. 
Entering politics, he was elected 
in 1890 as a member of the Nova 
Scotia Legislature, and was soon 
made leader of the Conservative 
party. Two years later he was 
offered a portfolio in the administra- 
tion of Sir Charles Tnpper, hut de- 
clined when he was defeated for 
Parliament. He moved to Montreal, 
became a K.C. and one of the leading 
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iavryers in the Dominion. After 
several defeats for Parliament, he 
was elected to the Dominion House 
of Commons in 1925 for St. Lawrence- 
St. George, and still represents that 
constituency. When H. B. Bennett 
(q.'V.) became Prime Minister in 1930, 
he made C, Secretary of State in his 
Cabinet. 

Caher, or Cahir, a tn. with trade 
in corn and flour, in co. Tipperary, 
Ireland, 11m. W. of Clonmel, beauti- 
fully situated on the R. Suir, at the 
foot of the Galtee mountains. C. 
Castle stands on a rocky island in 
the river. Pop. 1930. 

Cahors, the cap. of the dept, of Lot 
in S.W. Prance, on the railway 
between Limoges and Toulouse, 
which lies 70 m to the N. It has a 
trade in nuts, wine, and tobacco, and 
tanning and wool-spinning industries, 
besides manufactures of farm imple- 
ments. Its importance rests largely 
on its antiquities, which include the 
cathedral of St. Etienne (twelfth 
century), the -Maison d'Henry VI. 
(fifteenth century), and the Pont 
Valentre over the Lot, a fine fortified 
fourteenth -century bridge. Pop. 
11,780. 

Caibarien, or Puerto de Caibarien, 
a tn and seaport situated on the N. 
coast of Cuba, W. Indies, 5 m. from 
Remedios. It possesses a good har- 
bour, and railway communication 
with Espiritu Santo and Remedios. 
pop. 12,000. 

Caicos, or Cayos, or The Keys, a 
group of IS. lying to the S. of the 
Bahamas, W. Indies, but placed 
under the gov. of Jamaica in 1874. 
The group consists of eight is. 
and several uni ihabited rocks num- 
bering about thirty in all. The 
Great Key, the largest is , is about 
30 m. long, and is th e seat of gov. The 
inhabited is. are wooded and fairly 
fertile, but the climate is enervating- 
The chief industries are the exporta- 
tion of salt, sponges, and timtle-shell, 
the cultivation of sisal hemp (on 
West C.), and fishing. The total 
area (including that of Turk’s Is.) is 
223 sq. m. There is an important 
cable station on Grand Turk. Pop. 
5612. 

Caillard, Sir Vincent Henry Fenal- 
ver ( 1866 — 1930), politicalandfinancial 
expert; son of Judge Caillard 
and Emma Louisa Re 3 molds, whose 
mother was first cousin to Lord 
Beaconsfield. Ednc. at Eton and 
R.M.A., Woolwich. Received com- 
mission in Royal Engineers in 1875. 
Asst -comr. for England on Monte- 
negrin Frontier Commission, 1879 
and 1880 ; in Epirus, 1880, for pur- 
pose of reporting to Berlin Congress ; 
attached to Sir Beauchamp Seymour, 
naval demonstration, Dulcigno, Sep. 


ISSO ; served Inteiligence Dept., 
1882 ; attached to hdqrs. staff, and 
received medal and bronze star, in 
Egyptian campaign, 1882 ; President 
Ottoman Public Debt Council, 1SS3 ; 
financial representative of England, 
Holland, and Belgium, in Con- 
stantinople, until May 1S9S. He 
became chairman of Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain’s ‘ Tariff Commission ’ 
m 1904 ; President, 1920. Contested 
Central Bradford, 1906. President, 
Federation of British Industries, 1919. 
Director of Southern Railway and of 
Metropolitan Carriage, W'agon, and 
Finance Co., Ltd, Publications : 
Report on the Revenues Ceded by 
Turkey^ 188S ; Imperial Fiscal Re- 
form, 1903 ; also reviews, in maga- 
zines, and songs. Set Blake’s ‘ Songs 
of Innocence ’ to music. Died, in 
Paris. 

Caillaux, Joseph Marie Auguste (h, 
1863) French statesman, b. at Le 
IMans, was educated for the law ; 
became inspector of finances in 18SS, 
and m 1892 professor in the Ecoie 
des Sciences Politiques. Elected 
deputy for Sarthe in 1898, in 1902, 
and in 1906 — when he became vice- 
pres. of the Chamber. Minister of 
finance under : Wal ieek -Rousseau 
1899-1902, Clemeneeau 1 906-8, Monis 
1911. In July 1911 he became 
premier and minister of the interior 
with a conservative ministry , resigned 
over disapproval of his conduct of 
negotiations with Germany concern- 
ing Morocco, Jan. 10, 1912. In 1913 
he again became finance minister, 
in the Doumergue cabinet. The 
editor of Fiuaro, Gaston Calmette, 
having threatened to publish letters 
written by C. to Mme C. while she 
wasanotherman’swife, was murdered 
by her. G. resigned, and defended 
her on her trial, when she was 
acquitted. During the Great War 
he was at first paymaster-general of 
the forces ; then he w^ent on a mis- 
sion to S. America — returning 1915. 
Suspected of defeatism, he was 
arrested Jan. 4, 1918, but not put on 
his trial until Feb. 1920. Although 
the case against him collapsed, 
he was condemned to three years* 
imprisonment and to ten years* loss of 
civic rights and other disabilities ; 
but he was released next day, and in 
1924 received the benefit of a general 
amnesty. He w^as for a little while 
minister of finance under Painlev6 
in 1925 ; and again in 1926 he held 
that office for a few weeks. In 1928 
his manoeuvres secured the defeat 
of the Poincare gov. 

Caiile cor Cailhe), Rene (1799—1839), 
French traveller, was 5. at Mauze 
in Poitou, the son of a baker. Havmg 
gone to Senegal while still a youth, 
he learned in 1826 that the Paris 
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Geographical Society had offered 
10»000 francs to the first traveller 
who should reach Timbactoo . Attired 
ia Moorish dress, he set oat from 
Kakondy in Sierra Leone on April 
IS, 1827, and reached Timbactoo on 
April 20, 1S28, proceeding thence 
across the Sahara to Tangier, which 
he reached only after great priva- 
tions. He received the 10,00 0 
francs, and also the Order of the ; 
Legion of Honour and a pension- He 
published an aeconnt of the journey, 
edited by M. Joniard. £>ee also Felix 
Dubois, Tambouciou la Mysto ieiise, 
1887. 

Cailliaud, Frederic (17S7— 1S69), a 
Fr. explorer in Egypt and Xs^'ubia, 
was h. at Nantes. A goldsmith 
by trade, he was led to examine 
the mineral resources of Egypt, and, 
in so doing, located the site of the 
anct. emerald mines of Jehel Zabara. 
He made important discoveries in 
Siwah, his report thereon leading 
to its annexation by Egypt in 1820, 
and he also made a notable journey 
of discovery to the White Nile, 
in company with Ibrahim Fasha*s 
expedition, and published the results 
m Ms Votfaae a MeroA au Fleuve 
Blanc (1820). He published other 
works of travel, and d, at Nantes. 

Cailiin, also Kaillin, an Irish saint, 
around whose name many legends 
have clustered. He probably Lived in 
the second half of the sixth century. 
Of a peaceable nature. The Ancient 
Bookof Fenaghi^hoxit 1400) furnishes 
the materials of St. C.*s life. C. pro- 
cured a country for Ms kinsmen, the 
Coinmaioni, to live in. He converted 
Prince ^dlidubh, who gave him the 
fortress of Dunbaile, or Fenagh, in 
which to build his monastery. 

Caiman, or Cayman, the name 
given to several species of aUigator 
found in Central and S. America. The 
O. differs in some points from the 
alligator of China and also of N. 
America, but only in minor details. 
Except for one Chinese specimen, the 
alligator is peculiar to America. 

Cain, the first-bom of Adam and 
Eve, who slew his brother Abel, be- 
cause AbeFs sacrifice was accepted 
and his was not. A curse was pro- 
nounced upon him for this deed, and 
he went to Live in the land of Nod. A 
curse was pronounced on any one who 
shotdd kill him, but there was a 
tradition that he was slain acciden- 
tally. A sect of the Ophite gnostics 
(A.B. 130) were called Cainites, as 
they held peculiar views of the 
significance of Cain and Abel as types. 

Caine, Sir Thomas Henry Hall 
(&. 1 853), novelist, was 5, of Manx and. 
Oimberland parentage, at Huncom, 
Cheshire, and was educated in the 
Isle of Man and at Liverpool. After 
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studying as an architect, he became 
leader writer on the Liverpool 3Ier- 
curl/, and gradually took up literary 
work. He went to London on the 
invitation of D. G. Rossetti, and 
! wrote for the Athenceurn^ the 
Academy^ and other periodicals. 
After publishing BecoUections of 
Rosseiii, 1SS2 ; Sonnets of Three 
Centuries, 1882 ; and Cohwehs of 
Criticisyn, 1SS3, he began a success- 
ful career as a novelist with The 
Shadow of a Crime, 1885. His sub- 
sequent novels have included : A Son 
of Hagar, 1887 ; The Deeytister, 18S7 ; 
The Bondman, 1S90 ; The Scapegoat, 
1891 ; Capfn Davyds Honeymoon, 
1892; The 3Ianx7nan, 1894; The 
Christian, 1897 ; The Eternal City, 
1901 ; The Prodigal Son, 1904 ; and 
The White Prophet, 1909 ; The 
Woman Thou Gavest Me, 1913 ; The 
Master of Man, 1921 ; The Woman of 
Knockaloe, 1923. He edited King 
Alberts Book, 1914—15; in 1928 issued 
an enlarged version of Ms BecoUections 
ofBosseit i . The Beemnster was drama - 
I tised as Ben-niy-Chree in 1889, 

I The Manxman in 1895 (new version, 
Pete, 1918), The Christian in 1898, 

I The Eternal City in 1902, and The 
Prodigal Son in 1905. A dramatic 
work, Mahomet, was withheld from 
the stage at the request of the 
Turkish ambassador. The Bishop’s 
Son (1910), The Eternal Question 
(1910), 2’he Iron Hand U91G), and 
The Prtiiie Minister (1918), have 
been put upon the stage. ‘ Hall C.* 
went to Poland in 1891 at request 
of persecuted Jews there, and des- 
cribed Ms experiences in the Times. 
In 1895 he went to Canada for the 
Society of Authors and the Colonial 
Office to negotiate terms of copyright. 
He was elected to the Manx House of 
Keys in 1901, and was made a K.B.E. 
m 1918. 

Ca ira (‘ It will go on ’), a popular 
song of the French Revolution, so 
named from its refrain : 

Oh : Qq- ira. 

Les aristocrates 4 la lanterne. 

The words, by Ladrd, a street singer, 
were put to an older air, Le Carillon 
National. The song was proMbited 
by the Directory in 1797- 

Caird, Edward (1S35-190S), British 
theologian and philosopher, brother 
of John C., was b. at Greenock, and 
was educated at Glasgow University 
and Balliol College, Oxford. After a 
brilliant course at the latter univer- 
sity, he was, from 1864 to 1866, fellow 
and tutor of Merton College. In 1 866 
he returned to Glasgow and became 
professor of moral philosophy, and, in 
1893, he became master of Balliol. 
In 1892 he had received the honorary 
degree of D.C.L. Through Ms pupils 
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he has exercised a great infliieiice on 
Eng. philosophy, and may he con- 
sidered to have founded a school of 
neo-Hegeliamsm. His works include : 
Critical Philosophy of Kant, 1SS9 ; 
Meligion and Social Philosophy of 
Comte, 1S85 ; Evolution of Religion, 
1S93 ; Evolution of Theology in the 
Greek Ph ilosophei's, 1 9 0 4r . 

Caird, John (1S20—98), a Scottish 
divine, was h. at Greenock, and 
entered the ministry of the Church of 
Scotland in 184J. He preached a 
notable sermon before the queen at 
Grathie in 1855, afterwards pub. 
under the title The Religion of 
Common Life. In 1862 he was ap- 
pointed professor of theology at 
Glasgow University, becoming vice- 
chancellor and principal in 1 S 7 3 . He 
delivered the Gifford lectures in 
1892—3 and 1895—6, edited and pub. 
by Ms brother in 1900 as The 
Fundamental Ideas of Christianity, 
His other works include Sermons, 
1858 ; Introduction to the Philosophy 
of Religion, 1880 ; and Spinoza, in 
Blackwood’s PhilosopMcal Classics, 
1888. 

Caird, Mrs. Mona, a well - known 
writer on social questions and 
novelist. Has contributed articles to 
the Contemporary, Fortnightly, West- 
minster, and other literary journals. 
Amongst her novels are the daughters 
of T>anaus,lS^Q The W ing of Azrael, 
1889 ; and The Pathway of the Gods, 
1898. 

Cairn, or Cam, is a Celtic word 
signifying an artificial heap of stones. 
Prehistoric Cs.are usually sepulchral 
monuments or tribal cemeteries, like 
that of Tailten, and are found usually 
in some place of eminence. Cs. of the 
Stone Age, such as those of Maeshowe, 
in Orkney, or of New Grange on the 
Boyne, near Drogheda, are cham- 
bered, with a circular, oval, or oblong 
ground plan. The chambers, in wMch 
burnt and unburnt human remains 
are found, are small, that at Gavr 
Innis in the Morbihan measuring 
9 ft. by 8 ft-, but they are usually 
approached by a long passage, often 
covered with incised zigzag or spiral 
designs . The passage at New Grange 
is actually 63 ft. in length. The 
chamber roof is beehive-shaped in the 
British Isles, but in Scandinavia it 
consists of huge blocks resting on the 
side walls. Cs. of the Bronze Age are 
smaller and of circular construction. 
Besides the central cist of unhewn 
slabs, which is the actual place of 
burial, they often contain neolitMc 
implements and tall, flat-bottomed 
andrichly-ornamented bronze vessels. 
In mediaeval times Cs. were often used 
as the meeting-place of tribes, and in 
1225 it is recorded that the inaugura- 
tion of the new chief, O'Connor, took 
voii. HI, 


place at the G. of Fraech. In a charter 
of 1221 the ‘ Came of the Peeht’s 
Fieldis ' is mentioned as a boundary 
to the lands presented to the monks 
of Kinloss, and in the Highlands it 
was long the custom to pile small 
Cs. where the coffin of a famous man 
was * rested ’ on the v ay to the grave- 
yard. "Where stones were scarce, the 
earthen barrow, as in England, re- 
placed the cairn. 

Cairnes, John Elliot (1823-75), 
political economist, began life in his 
father’s brewery, but proceeded to 
Trinity GoUege, Dublin, and gradu- 
ated in 1848, He was called to the 
Irish Bar, but turned his attention to 
social and economic questions, and 
in 1856 became Wliately professor 
of political economy at Dublin. 
Three vears later he became professor 
of pohtical economy and jurispru- 
dence at Queen’s College, Galway, 
and in 1866 he succeeded to the 
chair of political econoniv at 
University College, Dondon. He be- 
longed to the same school of thought 
as John Stuart IMili. His works 
include The Slave Power, 1S62 ; 
Political Essays, 1873 ; and Some 
Reading Principles of Political 
Economy Newly Expounded, 1874. 

Cairngorm Stone (Cairngomm) 
(Gaelic com, heap, gdrm, blue), the 
name of yellow and brown varieties of 
quartz, called after one of the peaks 
of the Grampians in Banffshire, 
Scotland, where it was fonnd origm- 
ally. This mineral occurs in crystals 
lining the cavities in highly -inclined 
veins of a fine-grained granite running 
through the coarser granite of the 
main mass. The stone is a special 
favourite in Scotland, and is used for 
various ornamental purposes, e.g. set 
in the lids of snuff-mulls, in the 
handles of dirks, in brooches for 
Highland costume, in pins and brace- 
lets. Its value depends on trans- 
parency and colour. Quartz of yellow 
or brown is known as * false topaz 
It is found also in Brazil, Hnssia, and 
Spain. The yellow used in jewellery 
is often called ‘ burnt amethyst,’ or 
‘ citrine.’ The pale brown is also 
called ‘ smoky quartz,’ and when 
almost black the stone is known as 
* morion.’ The colour is probably due 
to an organic pigment- The mineral 
is also found in the mountains of 
Moume, Ireland, in Arran, and other 
parts of Britam, and very fi.ne speci- 
mens in Switzerland and Colorado, 
U.S.A. 

Cairns, municipality and seaport of 
Queensland on Trinity Bay, Naresco,, 
100 m. from Cooktown. It has a fine 
harbour, and is in a sugar dist. 
with the Mulgrave gold-fields and 
Herherton tin-mine near. Pop .about 
8500. 


I 
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Cairns, Hugh McCalmont, Bari Christfi; and the True (criticism of 
(1819— S5), British statesman, edu- Strauss and rtenan) ; Liberty of the 
cated at Belfast Academy and at Christian Church, and Orford Ration^ 
Buhiin. Called to the English Bar, alism, 1S61 ; Thomas Chalmers 
184:4. M.P.for Belfast, 1852 ;Solicitor' (Exeter Hall lecture), 1864 ; Outlines 
General under Lord Derby, 1858; of Apologefical Theology, 1867 ; The 
Attorney - General, 1866. He was Doctrine of the Presbyterian Church, 
created Viscount Garmoyle and Earl 1878; Christ the Morning-star, and 
C., 187 8. Lord High Chancellor in other Semnons, 1893. C. also con> 
the Bisrael ministry, 1868. One of tributed to various periodicals, and 
the -ftnest parliamentary orators of wrote articles on ‘ Schottland’ and 
his time, his best remembered speech " Kirchllche Statistih ’ in the second 
being- the ‘Peace with Dishonour,’ oi Herzog^ s Realenci/klopcidie ; on‘ In- 
after Majnba. See Earl Russell’s fidelity ’ in Srhaff-Herzog Encyclo- 
Recollections ; Memoirs of Lord Mai- pcediai on Rant in eighth edition of 
vifsbury, li. ; Law Journal, April 11, Eney. Brit. See MueEwen's Life and 
1SS5 ; Times, April 3, 1885. Letters of Cairns, 1895 ; Scotsman, 
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Cairns John (1818—92), a Scottish 
Presbyterian divine, h. at Ay ton, 
Berwickshire. He studied at Edin- 
burgh (1834-41) and Berlin univer- 
sities (1843-4), and at the Presby- 
terian Secession Hall from 1840. 
jMinister of the United Presbyterian 
Church, Berwick -on-Tweed, 1845-76 ; 
professor of apologetics in the United 
Presbyterian Theological Hall, Edin- 
buig-h, 1867 ; principal of the Theo- 
logical College, Edinburgh, 1879. C. 
was an excellent linguist, and travelled 
widely on the Continent at different 
times. Among his works are : Ex- 
amination of EerrieRs ‘ Knowing and 
Being/ and The Scottish Philosophy : 
a Vindication and a Reply, 1856 ; 
Life of John Brmon, D.D., 1860 ; 
Unbelief m the Eighteenth Century 
(Cunningham lecture), 1880 ; False j 


March 13, 1S92 ; Masson’s Recent 
British Philosophy, 1875. 

Cairo is the capital of modern 
Egypt and the most populous of 
African cities. Situated on the Nile, 
12 m. S. of the head of the delta, and 
148 m. of Suez by rail, it extends 
over an area of some 10 sq. m. Whilst 
the S E. portion, including the cita- 
del, rises on the rocks of the Mokat- 
tam Hills, the greater part of the city 
is built over the alluvial plain in the 
riv. valley. O., the fourth Moham- 
medan capital, was founded in a.d. 
968 by Jaurel Raid, who called it 
‘ El Kahira ’ (‘ the victorious ’), a 
name which was gradually corrupted 
into C. The rums of the first capital, 
Masr, established in a.d. 641, to- 
gether with some towers of the Rom. 
fortress of Babylon, a colony founded 
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in 525 B.C., may still l3e seen at Masr- 
el-Atika, or Old G., which lies a mile 
to the S. of the modern tn. Shortly 
after a,d. 117 6 Saladin erected the 
citadel and a portion of the city walls. 
Under the dynasty of the Mameluke 
sultans the capital prospered, and 
the tn. of Bnlak was toimded, which 
is novsr the flourishing port (and 
suburb) of C., and which lies at its 
X.E. extremity. Sultan Selim over- 
threw their so^reignty in 1517, 
and from this date until 1T9S, when 
the city passed by conqnest into the 
hands of the Fr., C. was the con- 
servative metrop Ohs of T urkish Egypt . 
Three years later it was wrested from 
these conquerors by the Eng. and 
Tnrkish forces combined, and once 
more was obliged to submit to Otto- 
man rnle. In ISli Mehemet Ali, the 
Turkish viceroy, by his massacre of 
the Mamelukes, acquired a mastery 
over the city, which bL.came the 
capital of an independent kingdom. 
Durmg his reign, and still more under 
Ismail Pasha, who ruled from 1863, 
rapid changes took place, fresh 
quarters were designed and new 
thoroughfares opened out, and since 
the British occupation in 1882 im- 
provements have multiplied thick 
and fast . It i s t o this o ecupation that 
O. owes its excellent water snpply and 
dramage system. Formerly the death- 
rate was abnormally high owing to 
the prevalent insanitary conditions. 
Dm*ing the Great War, C. became the 
administrative headquarters of the 
allied campaigns m Egypt and 
Palestine ; it was also an important 
centre for British troops, and a Ked 
Cross base. In 1919 serious anti- 
British outbreaks occurred in the 
city ; demonstrations against the 
gov. were made, British officers were 
fired on, and strikes took place. 
The military was forced to intervene 
to restore order. Even when the 
British protectorate was abolished, 
however, and Egypt became inde- 
pendent, C. did not lose its rebellious 
spirit. Serious outbreaks occurred, 
for instance, in 1930. A N. wind 
and the Kile floods help to moderate 
the summer heat : the mean tem- 
perature for the year is 68°. After 
the annual inundation has sub- 
sided, damp exhalations from the 
river keep the snrronnding country 
moist dnring the late autumn months, 
even though hardly any rain falls. 
Mehemet Ali established cotton weav- 
ing and prmting factories in Bulak, 
and there are a few paper mills and 
gtmpowder works, but, speaking 
generally, the only commercial im- 
portance of C. is that it is a dep6t for 
the transit of goods of every variety 
from the Soudan, Upper Egypt, India, 
Persia, Asiatic Turkey, and also for 


many European manufactures. Place 
Atabet, to the S.E. of the Esbekiya 
gardens, is the central point for the 
electric tramways. The fine boule- 
vard Mohammed Ali runs S.E. as far 
as the citadel, whilst on the S.W. the 
sharia Kasr-en-Kil leads down to the 
Great Kile Bridge, which connects the 
island Gezii*a Bulak, now given over 
to amusements, with the mainland. 
To the K. of the bridg'e are the large 
barracks of Xasr-en-Kil and the 
splendid museum of Egyptian anti- 
quities, erected in 1902, Originally 
founded at Bulak by ^Marietta, it con- 
tains the finest collection in the world 
of Pharaonic reUcs. The national 
library and Arab museum, opened in 
1903, lie ofl the boulevard Moham- 
med Ail. The former contains some 
100,000 volumes, the majority being 
of Eastern literature, and is quite 
unique, whilst the latter encoumges 
the preservation ot the monuments of 
Arabic art, which were for centuries 
neglected. In 1918 a law was 
passed giving greater powers to the 
department charged with the pre- 
servation of anct. monuments, and 
many excavations and restorations 
were carried out. This work was 
somewhat neglected when the 
country became independent, but 
since 1923 further work has been done. 
From Place Atabet the Muski runs 
straight into the Oriental city, 
which lies to the E., whilst the W. 
quarters are occupied by gov, offices, 
European public buildings, luxurious 
hotels, and the residential flats and 
villas. In this E. portion, besides 
the Arab city, there are the quarters 
of the Copts or Christians, of the Jews, 
and of the Franks. The streets are 
narrow, the overhanging upper stories 
almost shutting off the blue sky over- 
head. Sebils or public fountains, the 
upper chambers of which serve often 
as schools, are found at every comer. 
The traveller will be confused by the 
curious cries of the picturesque sellers 
of sherbet and fruit, by the endless 
stream of horses, camels, asses, and of 
human beings of every nationality 
and in every variety of the most bril- 
liant colours. Side by side with the 
keen-witted native Cairenes he will 
see Bedouins from the desert, f ellahln 
from the country, negroes and Nu- 
bians, Armemans and Syrians, be- 
sides representatives of ali European 
countries. He will see the easy mer- 
chant sitting outside Ms little shop, 
hut he must frequent the markets or 
bazaars, that are held in the two- 
storied khans or warehouses, if he 
would appreciate the extent of the 
continuous bu 3 dng and selling If he 
chooses, the traveller may visit the 
Azhar University, estab. in 971, 
the great centre of Mohammedan m- 
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telleetiiai life, whither two thonsand leh, are splendid examples of the 
stndents gather together aimnally massive yet simple effects which the 
from every Eastern land. This Mohammedan architects kne%v so well 
nniversitv was, during the British how to produce with the fine ashlar 
protectorate, a troublesome hotbed masonry. Beyond the B. wail of 
of Egypt nationalism. C. is a city the city lie the so-called tombs of the 
of many churches, Coptic, Gk., califs wdth their graceful networks 
[Maronite, Armenian, Syrian, and and traceries, their shining minarets 
Ilom. Catholic, besides mosques, and gilded domes. They are really the 
some of which disniav such purity of mausolca of the Mamelukes, whom 

' Mehemet Ali slew. It was the latter 
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taste, such grandeur and withal sim- 
plicity of conception, and such deli- 
cate arabesque, that they rival the 
Spanish palaces as specimens of the 
finest Arab art. Among the most 
beautiful are the mosques of Tulun, 
Ealaun, Barbuk, Eait-Boy, and espe- 
cially that of Sultan Hasan (1358), 
The three gates of the city, Bab-en- 
Nasr, Bab-ei-Futuh, and Bab-Euwey- 


who built the alabaster mosque in the 
citadel, whose dome and slender 
minarets are one of the picturesque 
. landmarks of C., and in the centre of 
which is the celebrated Joseph's well. 
Among improvements and alterations 
, earned out of recent years may be 
, mentioned the erection of two new 
bridges over the Nile, the extension of 
, the tramway system, the construction 
i of new motor-roads, and the enlarge- 
( ment of the suburbs. At one of these, 

! Heliopolis, an aerodrome was erected 
i during the Great War, and it later 
! became the chief air station in N. 
j Africa. In 1919 the All -British air- 
I route from C. to the Cape was opened 
to trafiic. There is also a regular 
1 fortnightly air mail service between 
j G. and Iraq. Within the nineteenth 
I century the pop. of C., including its 
subux'bs, Abbasia and Mataria to the 
X.E., and Heiwan, 14 m. to the S., 
more than trebled itself. The total 
m 1907 was 654,476, of which some 
40,000 only were Europeans. In 
19-J7 the pop. was 1,064,567. The 
weird fascination of C. falls alike on 
European and Arab, but perhaps more 
on the former because of the very 
strangeness of all he sees. Yet this 
is the extravagant description of an 
Arah, * He who hath not seen Cairo, 
hath not seen the world ; its soil is 
gold, its Nile is a wonder ; its women 
are like the hlack-eyed virgins of Para- 
dise ; its houses are palaces ; and its 
air is soft — its odom* surpassing 
that of aloes wood and cheering the 
heart; and how can Cairo be other- 
wise, wUen it is the mother of the 
world ? ' 

Cairo, citv of Illinois, U.S.A., co. 
seat of Alexander co., is situated at 
the junction of the IVIississippi and 
Ohio Ks. about 130 m. S.S.E. of 
St. Louis, and 360 m. from Chicago. 
In 1858 C. was nearly destroyed by 
flood, now it is protected by 4 m. of 
levees. In 18SS a steel railway 
bridge was built across H. Ohio. 
C. is a shipping port for grain and 
oil, and trades in manufactured 
goods. In the Civil War it was a 
depdt for supplies. A marine hospital 
is there. It is the ‘ Eden ' of Dickens' 
3iartin Chuzzlewit. Pop, 13,532. 
Also the name of numerous post- 
viUages and banking-towns in CJ.S.A. 

Cairoli, Benedetto (1825-89), Italian 
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statesman and soldier, was &. at 
Pavia. In 1S4S he served in the war 
against Austria. He accompanied 
Garibaldi to Sicily in 1859, where he 
fought at Galatafimi, and was severely 
wounded at Palermo ; and to the 
Tyrol in 1866, where he fought at 
iMentana. In ISTO he conducted the 
negotiations with Bismarck . In 1 S 7 6 
the Left came into power, and C., a 
deputy of sixteen years’ standing, 
became leader of his party, and in 
1877 formed a cabinet with a Franco- 
phile and Irredentist policy, on the 
fail of the ministry of Depretis, 
Nicotera, and Crispi. General indig- 
nation was caused by his policy at the 
Berlin Congress, where Italy secured 
nothing, and the attempt of Passa- 
nante to assassinate Hing Hnmbert at 
Naples (1873) was the signal for his 
downfall, in spite of his personal 
bravery in defending the king. In 
1879 the Cairoli -Depretis ministry 
was formed. C- holding the office of 
premier and foreign minister, but his 
failure to foresee and intervene in the 
French occupation of Tunis led to his 
final downfall. 

Caisson is, in engineering work, a 
chamber of sheet iron, or sometimes 
wood, used in laving the subagueous 
foundations of piers of bridges, quay 
walls, or dams. One t 3 T^e consists of 
a strong timber platform, to which 
sides are attached. One or two of the 
lower courses of masonry are built on 
to this, whilst it stands near the shore, 
and it is then floated out and sunk 
over the site of the pier, already 
levelled by dredging or otherwise. 
Previous to this, however, the detach- 
able sides are removed. The O. of 
another type is bottomless, but pro- 
vided with a cutting edge which digs 
into the earth on the application of 
weight. When enough earth has been 
excavated to allow the G to sink to 
the required depth, concrete is shot 
into it to make the foundation solid. 
If the soil is hard and stony a different 
structure is used. The lower part of 
the C. is turned into a water-tight 
compartment, whose basis is the 
river-bed, which may be duly levelled 
by hand excavation. This air cham- 
ber commumcates with the outer 
atmosphere by an air-lock, which 
serves as the means of entry and exit 
of both workmen and. materials. Air 
is pumped down the metal column 
at a pressure corresponding to the 
depth below the surface of the water. 
When the men want to come out, the 
air of the lock is lowered to atmo- 
spheric pressure ; in the same way it 
is raised to the pressure of the com- 
partment when they want to return 
to work. The latter pressure is suffi- 
cient to counteract the tendency of 
the water to rise in the compartment. 


When the men haye excavated down 
to a reliable stratum — -the founda- 
tions of the piers of Forth Bridge 
reach down to the rock 75 ft. below 
high-water — their working chamber 
is filled with concrete through the 
shafts, and the bottomless C. is thus 
left embedded in the work. Before 
such a C. is floated out, plate-iron 
walls are fastened round the strong 
roof of the working compartment, to 
form an upper, open box, in 'which 
the pier or quay wall is built up as 
the G. sinks lower and lower. The 
foundations of Brooklyn Suspension 
Bridge and Antwerp quay walls were 
both prepared by Gs. of this descrip- 
tion. In recent times the process has 
been made cheaper by the use of 
screw’ -jacks to raise the C., once the 
solid rock or bed has been reached. 
It is then available for the construc- 
tion of the superimposed portion. The 
lifting continues till the pier rises 
above the water-level, when the C. is 
ready for use elsew’here. Graving 
docks are often closed by means of 
closed iron or ‘ ship ’ Cs. These ris© 
w’hen the water-level inside is the 
same as that without, and can then 
easily be floated to recesses at the 
side. That at Toulon has an area of 
57,218 sq. ft., and is 63 ft, deep. 
Sliding or rolling Cs. are similarly 
used. In shipping, a O, is a contriv- 
ance consisting of a hollow structure, 
provided with an air chamber, for 
lifting a vessel out of the water tor 
repairs. It is sunk by being filled 
with 'water, hauled underneath the 
ship, and then raised by being pump ed 
dry again. In military language a C. 
is an ammunition waggon. 

Caistor, a small tn. in N. Lincoln- 
shire with fish-rearing ponds. Pop. 
1600. 

Caithness, a co . in the extreme N . E . 
of Scotland, whose boundaries are 
Pentland Firth on the N., which 
separates the mainland from the 
Orkneys, the North Sea on the E., 
and Sutherland to the W . and S . The 
chief promontories of the bleak, 
rugged coast are Ord, Noss, Dun- 
cansby. Punnet (346 ft.), the most 
northerly headland of Great Britain, 
and Holburn. The rivs. Forss and 
Wick Water drain Lochs Shurrery 
and Watten respectirely, and the 
Thurso empties itself into Thurso 
Bay. The highest mt. is Morven m 
the S. (2313 ft.). The is. Stroma 
and the Pentland Skerries belong to 
this county. Wick and Thurso are 
the chief tns. C. shares a sheriff with 
Orkney and Shetland, and a member 
of parliament with Sutherland. In 
spite of the severity of the 'winter 
storms and the prevalence of northerly 
gales, the great belt of the Atlantic 
prevents excessive or continuous cold. 
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The goil is poor and the moorland 
barren, ret good crops of barley, oats, 
potatoes, etc., are grown. The wool 
of the native sheep is in high demand, 
but the inhabs. live chiefly by the 
cod, lobster, and especially the her- 
ring fisheries. The salmon fishing of 
the Thurso and the shooting pre- 
serves are excellent. Flagstones are 
quarried at Thurso and HaUcirk. 
Though there are rocks of qnartz- 
schists, the chief strata belong to the 
Old Red Sandstone age. The * stacks ’ 
or detached sandstone pillars by the 
cliffs are very impressive. Area 
43S,S33 acres. Pop. 2S,2S5. 

Cains, see G AFC'S. 

Caius, Or, John CIS 10— 73) (also 
known as Br. John Kaye — C. being 
the Latinised form of his surname), 
the second founder of Cains College, 
Cambridge, entered what was then 
Gonville Hall in 1529, and four years 
later wa s elected fellow . After gaining 
his M.D, at Padua in 1541 and tra- 
velling in Europe, he returned to 
England, where he gave anatomy 
lectures in London and became a 
favourite physician of Philip and 
Mary. Made fellow of the College 
of Physicians in 1547, he was, during 
his membership, nine times president. 
In 1557 he built a new court to his 
old college, endowed it with several 
estates, and in 1559 became master, 
and as a staunch Cathoho put his 
Protestant fellows in stocks for burn- 
ing his vestments. He obtained per- 
mission for Cams College to have the 
bodies of two malefactors each year 
for dissection, and may therefore be 
regarded as a pioneer in the cause of 
anatomy, Edward TI., Queen Mary, 
and Queen Elizabeth all employed 
his services as physician. 

Caius College, Cambridge (pro- 
nounced Keys), was refoxmded in 
1558 by Br. John Kaye {see Gaixjs, 
Br. John). The name Gonville com- 
memorates the original founder, who 
was rector of Terrmgton, Norfolk. 
His college was removed to the 
present site in 1353. The first court 
was rebuilt in 186S, so that the 
college is no longer entered by the 
Gate of Humility in Trmitv Street. 
In spite of extensive alterations, this 
famous gate, together with the Gates 
of Virtue and Honour, have all been 
preserved. Indeed the last has been 
spoken of as * one of the most pleasing 
specimens ’ of early Renaissance work 
in England. The stained glass of the 
chapel, which contains the splendid 
tomb of the founder, represents 
miracles by healing. Caius is still, as 
always, the great medical college of 
the university. 

Caivano, com. of Italy in Campania, 
7 m. by rail from Naples. Pop- 
13,300. 


Caix, Napoleon (1S45-S2), Italian 
philologist, was b. and d. at Boz- 
zolo, near Mantua. After studying 
at Cremona and Pisa, he became pro- 
fessor of anet. languages at Parma 
in IS 69, and four years later he moved 
to Florence as professor of Romance 
languages and comparative philology. 
His penetration and boldness of 
thought set the mark of originality on 
all his works- These include Safygio 
sitlln storia deXla hnoua et dei dialetti 
d^Iialia (Parma, 1S72), StiUa Lingua 
del contrasto (Rome, 1S70), Le Origini 
della lingua voeiiea xtalxana (Florence, 
ISSO). This last is considered his 
greatest work. 

Cajabamba, tn. of Peru, S- America, 
dept, of Cajamarca, cap. of prov. of 
O., 350 m. from Lima. Also a town of 
Ecuador (Riobamba or Bolivar), cap. 
of Chimborazo prov., 85 m. from 
Guavaquil, on the railway from 
Quito to Guayaquil. The modern 
tn. dates from 1797, when the anct. 
one was destroyed by earthquake^ 

Cajamarca, or Caxamarca : (1) Nor- 
thern dept, of Peiu, S. America, 
bordering on Ecuador, crossed by the 
Andes. Area, about 12,550 sq. m. 
There are four provs., C., Caja- 
bamba, Chota, and Jaen. Pop. 
442,500. (2) Tn., cap. of above 

dept., 365 m. from Guayaquil. Ruins 
of anet. Peruvian architecture re- 
main ; the * house of Atahualpa,’ and 
the * seat of the Inca ’ on Santa 
Apolonia Hill above the tn. Near 
by are the warm, sulphuric, mineral 
baths, ‘ Banos del Inca ’ (Inca ther- 
mal baths), which are still frequented, 
C. is an important seat of trade and 
man'ufactures on the Pacific coast, 
producing textiles, straw hats, and 
steel. There are gold and silver mines 
near. It was prominent in Peruvian 
history. Pop about 15,000. 

Cajazzo, a tn. of Italy, in the prov, 
of Terra di Lavoro, situated on the 
Volturno, 11 m. from Capua. It is a 
bishop’s see, and is notable for the 
ruins of the Rom. Calatia. Pop. 
6000. 

Cajeput Tree is the name given to 
Melale%ica leucodendron, a species of 
Myrtaceia^, and occasionally to Litsea 
califomica^ a species of Lauracese, 
M. Jeucodendron, a native of Asia and 
Australia, is a small evergreen tree, 
with spikes of white flowers, which is 
often cultivated in hothouses. An 
aromatic oil, known as oil of Cajeput, 
is distilled from the leaves. 

Cajetan, Jacopo (Tomaso de Vio) 
(1469-1534), Italian theologian, sur- 
namedC.from his bp , Gaeta(Caieta). 
He entered the order of St. Bominic, 
1484, studying at Naples, Padua, and 
Ferrara- Professor of theology and 
philosophy at Brescia, Pavia, and 
Rome; general of his order, 1508. 
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Leo X- made him a cardinal in 1517, 
sending him soon after as legate to 
Germany, to urge the emperor and 
Scandinavian kings to form a league 
against the Turks, and to bring 
Luther back into fellowship with the 
Church. 1523 legate to Hungary, re- 
called by Clement VIII. ; 1527 prisoner 
at the sack of Rome. His works. 
Opera Onmiay were collected in 1639. 
They include translation of the Bible ; 
Commentary on the ‘ Summa * of 
Thomas Aquinas ; On ike Authority of 
the Pope, a work censured by the 
Sorbonne. See Schilback, De V%ta ac 
Sariptis de Vio Cajetani, 18S1 ; Eker- 
man. Dissert aiio de Cardinali Caje- 
tano, 1761. 

Cakile is the generic name of four 
cruciferous plants found in Europe 
and America. The tap-root is very 
long, the shoots are prostrate, the 
leaves fleshy, and the fruit is a two- 
jointed silicula in which only one seed 
comes to maturity. O. maritima is 
the common sea-rocket, O. americana 
the American sea-rocket. 

Calabanga, or Caiabangan, a tn. on 
the is. of Lixzon in the Philippines, 
situated on a small riv. which runs 
into the bay of San Miguel. The 
weaving of hempen material and the 
manufacture of hats are the principal 
industries. Pop. 0000. 

Calabar ; (1) A prov. of Nigeria 
%vith 980,000 Inhabs. It has exten- 
sive palm oil plantations. (2) Old 
Calabar, a seaport on the 0. river 
above C. estuary, and the cap. of the 
E. prov. of the Brithh protectorate of 
S. Nigeria, W Africa. The pure 
negroes, the Efik, who migrated to C. 
about 1725. live in Duke Town in the 
valley, whilst the prin. buildings 
are on the hills. The vegetation is 
luxuriant, and palm oil and kernels 
are the chief export. There are 1 
steamers to Liverjiooi, Amsterdam, 
and Hamburg. Pop. about 15,000. 

(3) New Calabar, the name of a port 
and riv. 100 m. to the east. 

Calabar Bean, or the ordeal bean of 
Calabar, is a species of Leguminosae, 
Physostigma venenosum, found in 
tropical Africa. It is a perennial 
climbing plant with a slender stem 
which attains a height of 50 ft. ; the 
flowers are peculiarly formed and 
have a spurred keel. The dried seed 
was used formerly by the natives of 
Africa to test people accused of witch- 
craft, and it possesses very dangerous 
poisonous properties, it is of great 
value in ophthalmic surgery, as its 
application to the eye contracts the 
pupil, and frequently relieves pain ; 
in tetanus and other nervous diseases 
it is also of value. The bean owes its 
importance to the presence of eserin, 
an alkaloid which it contains. 

Calabash, the hard shell of the 
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fruit of the C. tree, or bottle-gourd. It 
is a plant belonging to the genus 
JLagenaria and the order Cucturbi- 
tacese. The common bottle-gourd is 
a native of India, but the C. tree 
grows in W Africa, tropical America, 
and the W. Indies The shell of the 
fruit is extremely hard, and is made 
by the natives into all kinds of cups, 
basins, jars, etc., for holding liquids. 
The plant is a creeping one, and it has 
white flowers %vhich produce this ex- 
traordinary fruit. Sometimes one may 
see a specimen of C, highiv polished 
and elaborately carved. Of late C. 
pipes have been extremely popular. 

Calabozo, a tn. of Venezuela in the 
midst of a cattle-raising country. 
Pop. 7123. 

Calabria : (1) In Rom. history is 
the name of the modern prov. Leuce 
in the heel or S.E. extremity of 
Italy. The peninsula w^as flanked 
W. and E. by the Gulf of Tarentum 
and the Adriatic Sea. From 272 to 
266 B.c, there were six triumphs over 
the Tarentini, but Tarentum was not 
finally subdued till 209 B.c. In 
Strabo’s time Tarentum and the 
colony of Brundisium (founded in 
216 B.c.) alone retained their import- 
ance, probably because of their excel- 
I lent harbours, although C. had once 
{ boasted of thirteen populous cities. 

! In spite of the lack of rivs., its soil 
was fertile, and in anct, writers 
there is constant mention of its 
pastures, olives, vines, and fruit trees. 
There were famous dye-works at 
Tarentum. The great artery of trafldc, 
the Via Appia, passed through this 
port, and was prolonged to Brxmdi- 
sium. These places were also con- 
nected by a coast road passing through 
Manduria, Aletium, Veretum, and 
Lupise. The name O. was transferred 
to the territory of the Bruttii on its 
subjugation by the Lombards in 
A.D. 668. (2) In modern times is the 

‘ toe of the boot,’ that is, the S.W. 
extremity of Italy, It has an area 
of 5819 sq. m., and is bounded 
by the sea on three sides, and on the 
N. by the prov. of Basilicata. AH 
the rivs. are short, except the Crati, 
that waters the plain of Sihari, and 
this is 58 m. long. In the extreme 
N. Monte Pollino (7325 ft.) concludes 
the Apen n ine chain proper. The 
granite mountains of O. fall mto two 
groups. The northerly, of which 
Botte Donato is the highest peak, is 
terminated by the isthmus made by 
the gulfs of S. Eufemia and Squillace. 
Aspromonte <6420 ft.) belongs to the 
S. range. In summer the climate 
is very hot, and there have been some 
disastrous earthquakes. The terrible 
‘Messina’ earthquake of 1908 de- 
stroyed Re^io. Rain torrents also 
cause much damage, especially now 
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that, nit hies? deforest atiou has re- 
moved a natural protection. The 
const strips are fertile. Olives, vines, 
f niil , and also wheat, rice, cotton, and 
tooaceo are cnltivated, but many 
ecouoniiG disadvantages, such as the 
deiiciencT of railways in the interior, 
the lack of any mithile class, and the 
preponderance of officials, have 
hitherto militated against industrial 
organisation. The inhahs. of the 
Albanian colonies (estab. in the 
hfteenih century) still preserve all 
their national characteristics. Reggio 
di Caiahrla, Catanizaro, Nicastro, 
Calabro, and Monteleone are the 
chief tns. Pop, 1,000,000. 

Caladium is a germs of Aracere, and 
consists of several species of S. 
American plants, cultivated on ac- 
count of their spotted skins and 
variegated leaves. C. Seguinum^ the 
dumb -cane, grows to a height of five 
or SIX feet, and secretes an acrid 
poison which swells the tongue and 
destroys pow’er of speech. C. sagitti- 
folium, the Brazil cabbage, and C. 
esculentum, Indian kail, are both 
edible. 

Calafatu, or Kalafat, a tn. of Rou- 
mama, situated on the 1. b. of the 
Danube, almost opposite Vidden, It 
IS connected with Craiova by rail, 
and has a large grain trade. It is of 
historical interest, having figured in 
many wars. Pop. 7600. 

Calahorra (anct. Calagurris), a city 
on the i. b. of the Gidacos, m the 
prov. of liOgrono, Northern Spain. 
The cathedral was first restored in 
14S5. Thousands of pilgrims visit 
the shrine at Casa Santa every year. 
Wine, oii, and grain are brought to 
the markets from the Ebro valley. 
In 76 B.G. Sertorius defended Gala- 
gums against Pompey. 

Calais, a seaport in the dept, of 
Pas-de-Calais, N. France, 185 m. N. 
of Paris by rail. The mediseval 
tn. is on an is., surrounded by the 
harbour basins and the canal which 
connects the navigable nvs- of the 
dist. with the harbours. Its Place 
d’Armes contains busts of Cardinal 
Richelieu and Eustache de St. 
Pierre, who with six other notable 
citizens prevailed on Edward III. not 
to massacre the inhabitants when in 
1347 they were forced to surrender. 

A fourteenth century gateway is a 
relic of the H6tel de Guise, formerly 
the guildhall of the Eng. wool mer- 
chants, but presented to the Duke of 
Guise in 1558, when he recovered the 
city from the Eng. C. is the chief 
centre for the manuf . of lace and tulle, 
w’hich is carried on in the quarter of 
St. Pierre. Its exports, most of which 
are sent to the British Isles, are wines, 
spirits, woven goods, fruits, and 
lace, whilst cotton goods, minerals. 
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and timber are its chief imports. More 
than 400,000 passengers crossed the 
, Channel between G. and Dover in 
' 1924. In 1925 some 4000 vessels 
' entered and cleared the port with a 
total tonnage of about millions. 
During the Great War the port equip- 
ment was much improved to cope 
with the military needs. C. was one 
of the chief objectives of the Ger. 
invasion of France. Pop. 71,630. 

Calais, a city of Washington co., 
Maine, U.S.A., on r. b. of R. St. 
Croix, SO m. from Bangor. Several 
bridges across the riv. connect it 
with St. Stephen, New Brunswick. 
It is the S.E. terminus of the Wash- 
ington County (St. Croix and Penob- 
scot? Railway. G. has shipbuilding, 
lumber trade, foundries, and machme 
shops. Among its manufactures are 
cottons, woollens, calcined plaster, 
shoes. The Calais Academy is there. 
Pop. 5470. Also the name of post- 
villages in CJ.S.A. 

Calais, Pas de, see Pas-be-Calais. 

Calaisis, the name ot Calais and the 
adjoining dist., occupiea by the Eng. 
from 1347 to 155S, and then re- 
conquered by the Fr., who called 
it the Pays reconquis. It now forms 
part of the arrond. of Boulogne and 
of Saint Omer. 

Calamander Wood (probably from 
Coromandel Coast), a very valuable 
cabinet-wood, like rosewood, only 
more beautiful and durable. Pro- 
duced from the Diospgros hirsuta or 
quocsiia of the order Ebenacece, of the 
same genus as the ebony and persim- 
mon trees, A native of S.E. India 
and Ce > ion. it is becoming very rare. 
It yields veneers of exceptional 
beauty, and takes an exquisite polish. 
The colourmgis largely chocolate and 
fawn. One cubic ft. weighs about 60 lb. 

Calamata, see Raeamata, 

Calamba, a municipality, Philip- 
pine Is,. 37 m. from Manila, a centre 
of the sugar industry. Pop. 18,062. 

Calame, Alexandre (1810—64), Swiss 
painter and engraver, was 5. at 
Vevey, where his father was a stone- 
cutter. He studied painting at 
Geneva under Diday, of whose school 
he later became master. He travelled 
for some time in England, Holland, 
Germany, and Ital'^% but all his best 
werk represent# hi s native Swiss 
scenery. He was thorougblv imbued 
with the spirit of his land, and suc- 
ceeded in reproducing its glorious 
variety with truth and energy. His 
works are to be found in Ger. and 
Swiss galleries, and there are two at 
South Kensington, Among the best, 
it will be sufficient to mention ‘ Mont 
Blanc,’ * Lake of Brienz,’ ' The Lake 
of the Four Cantons,* ‘ Lake Lucerne.* 
His etchings are numerous and 
well known, those of the scenery 
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of liauterbrimnen bemg- the most 
famous. 

Calamiaiies, a group of is, be- 
longing to the Philippines, sitnated 
midway between Mindoro and Pala- 
is an. They have an estimated area 
of 615 sq. m. The principal is. is 
Calamian, which is about 35 m. long 
and 15 m. wide. The chief production 
is rice ; great quantities of honey and 
wax are also produced. Pop, 20,000. 

Calamine, a term applied to two 
ores of zinc and an alloy : (1) Zinc 

carbonate, occuiTing in rhomboid 
crystals, white, yellow, brov.Ta, green, 
or grey in colour, sometimes trans- 
lucent. It IS found at Matlock, Men- 
dip, Alston Moor, Teadhills, and at 
Wanlockhead m Dumfriesshire. (*2) 
The native hydrous silicate of zinc, 
occurring in white, green, blue, or 
yellow crystals, and usually found 
associated with the carbonate. It is 
also called smithsonite and hemimor- 
phite. G. IS used as a pigment in the 
painting of pottery, producing a fine 
gi*een colour. (3) An alloy of zinc, 
lead, and tin formerly used as a 
protective coating for iron utensils. 

Calamintha, a genus of herbs giving 
the name to the common Eng. herb 
called Oalamint. The order of these 
plants IS Dabiatse. The Oalamint 
IS very much like the other herbs, 
thyme and sage, to which it is related. 
They are very hardy plants and easily 
grown in any ordinary soil found in 
gardens in Great Britain. There are 
two very small varieties, namely C, 
glabella and O. udlpina which make 
excellent subjects for a rock garden; 
the laiger kind, C. grandi flora y does 
very well as a border plant. This 
latter variety flowers in the month 
of June. 

Calamis (fl, 440 B.c.) was an 

Athenian sculptor who made statues 
of Apollo, Aphrodite, and Hermes, as 
well as part of a chariot group, com- 
missioned by Hiero, King of Syracuse, 
Archaeologists cannot point to any 
work as incontestably his, but the 
bronze Delphic charioteer expresses so 
well his merits, as also his limitations, 
that there is every justification for 
the attribution of this masterpiece to 
O. Pliny speaks of his grace and 
delicacy, and these qualities at once 
impress the student as he observes the 
refined, almost girlish, expression of 
the charioteer’s face and the charm- 
ing simplicity of the straight folds of 
his long and flowi^ chiton. Certain 
conventionalities in the treatment of 
head and drapery further convince 
the student that the statue must be 
the work of a predecessor of Myron, 
Polyclitus, and Phidias. 

Calamites are the fossil plants of 
most frequent occurrence, and are 
believed to belong to the Equisitacees. 


Many of them are gigantic in size for 
their group, reaching a height of 30 
ft., and they are reed-like in appear- 
ance. The root termination is conical, 
the stems hollo w-jomted, with whorls 
of branches which in thejr turn bear 
whorls of leaves and slender cones, 
and the bark is sometimes thin, some- 
times thick. They seem to grow in 
clumps in damp clay soil or under 
water, and occur abundantly in the 
Devonian to the Jurassic strata. The 
leaves receive vaiious names, e.g. 
annularia, asterophyllites and spheno- 
phyllum. 

Calamus is the generic name of two 
hundred species of tropical palms 
native to Asia, Africa, and Australia, 
Most of these plants are leaf -climbers 
with long thin steins, and many have 
hooks growing from the under side 
which attach themselves to passing 
objects and prove very troublesome. 
The stem of C, xScipionum, supplies 
Malacca cane, of C. Itotang, O. 
rudentumy C. tenuis, and O. Terns 
rattan-cane, while C. Drooo yields 
the ‘ dragon’s-blood ’ of commerce. 

Calamy, Benjamin (1642—86), Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul’s, son of Edmund 
O. the elder, the Presbyterian divine. 
Educated at St. Paul’s and at Cam- 
bridge. Chaplam-in-ordinary to the 
king (c. 1677). His Discourse about 
a Doubting (scrupulous) Conscience 
appeared in 1683. It was dedicated 
to Jefiries. The Nonconformists ac- 
cepted it as a challenge, replying to it 
by De Daxme’s A JPlea for the Non- 
conformists, which cost its author his 
life, in spite of C.’s intercession. The 
execution of Cornish broke C.’s 
health- See Diographta Driiannica^ 
iii., 1784 ; Birch’s Dife of Tillotsony 
1753 ; Calamy’s Hist. Account of my 
own lAfe, 1830. 

Calamy, Edmund (1600—66), Eng- 
divine, 6. at Walhrook, London ; edu- 
cated at Cambridge, where he joined 
the Calvinists ; became chaplain to 
the Bishop of Ely. From 1626 to 
1636 he was a lecturer at Bury St. 
Edmxmds, but later left the Anglican 
Church for the Presbyterian, becom- 
ing in 1639 minister of St. Mary, 
Aldermanbury, London. Here he 
officiated for twenty years, being 
throughout a supporter of the Hoyal- 
ist cause, and becoming chaplain-in- 
ordinary to Charles II. He was one 
of the Presbyterian representative 
at the Savoy Conference in 1661, 
but was ejected from his living in the 
next year under the Act of Uni- 
formity. He was one of the five 
compilers of Brnectyrn/mius, 1641, a 
polemical work written in reply to 
Bishop Hall’s Hpiscopacy by Divine 
MigMy 1640. 

Calanas, com. of Andalusia, Spain, 
about 20 m. from Huelva, dist. of 

I 2 
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Valverde del Cammo, prodiicmg glovaniu. Produces wine, silk, olive- 
copper. Fop. 10,000. oil. Pop. 9000. 

Calandra is a genus of insects "be- Calasiao, a municipality of Luzon, 
longing to the Curculionidse, or Philippine Is. Pop. 16,960. 
weevils. C. granaria, the corn-weevil Calasparra, a tn. in the prov. of 
of our gi‘anarles, is a little beetle which Hurcia m Spain, lies about 40 m. 
bores a hole in the gram and there distant from the anct. tn, and cap. 
deposits its eggs, which grows into a called Murcia. Agriculture the prin. 
destructive grub. C, oHzcb infests ■ occupation of the inhabitants, 
rice, and C. palrtiarimi lives during Calatafimi, a tn. in prov. of Trapani, 
its larva state in the pith of palms of N.W. Sicily, 8 m* from Alcamo, 82 
South America. m- from Palermo. Rums of anct. 

Calanus (Gk. KaAai os), an anct. Segesta are near ; Garibaldi defeated 
Hindu philosopher, belonging to that the Neapolitans, 1860, about 2 m. 
sect known to the Gks. as Gym- 1 from C. Pop. 10,300. 
nosophists. According to Plutarch, Calatajrud, a tn. of Saragossa, 
his real name was Sphmes. He came Aragon, Spain, on R. Jalon, about 
into close contact with Alexander the 45 m. from Saragossa, on main rail- 
Great, and spent some time at his way to Madrid. In the older parts 
camp in India. At Pasargarda he of the city there remain cave-dwell- 
heeame sick, and, at his own request, ings in the rock. There are mineral 
was burned alive on a funeral pj're. springs near, stalactitic caverns, and 
Just before his death he is reported the ruins of Martial’s birthplace, 
to have said to Alexander, * I shaU Bil bills. C. is of Moorish origin, 
soon see you again m Babylon,' a the name, in Arabic, meaning * Job’s 
speech 'which is regarded as a pro- castle.’ The exterior is imposing, 
phecy in the light of Alexander’s but the tn. is now backward and 
death at Babylon a few months later, purely agric. Pop. 12,000. 

Bee the Anabasis of Avrian. Calathea is a genus of Marantacese 

Calappa, the typical genus of rhe consisting of perennial herbaceous 
Calappidaj, is a brachjmrous decapod plants which are natives of tropical 
crustacean with a rounded and crab- America and W. Afiuca, The leaves 
like cephaiothorax. The species have are very beautiful, and most species 
crested claws, and the abdomen is have a petaloid stammode. In the 
hidden under the thorax- Their geo- W. Indies the tubers of C, Allouia^ 
graphical distribution is wide, and topee tampo, are used as a sub- 
they are found in the warm seas. O. stitute for potatoes. 
grannlata is a crab which occurs m Calathus is a genus of coleopterous 
the Mediterranean. insects of the family Carabidse, or 

Calarasi, or Calarache, the prin- ground-beetles. The species are 
cipal tn. of the dist. of C., Roumania. generally black or browm, and C, 
It is situated on a branch of the cisteloides, a black beetle with black 
Danube, and has a good export trade antennae, red at the basal joint, and 
in timber, wheat, hemp, and linseed, either red or black legs, is commonly 
Fop. 13,600. found on Eng. pavements. 

Calas, Jean (1698-1762), a Fr. Calatrava la Vieja, rumed fortress 
Protestant merchant, accused of in Ciudad Real, Spain, on the R. 
having strangled his son, Marc Guadiana, 65 m. S.E, of Toledo. In 
Antoine (who had probably com- the jVIiddle Ages it was considered the 
mitted suicide), to prevent his turn- key to the Sierra Morena. It was 
ing Rom. Catholic. He was con- taken from the Moors in 1147. The 
dernned by eight judges of Toulouse military order of Calatrava was 
to be broken on the wheel. The founded here in 115S. The ruins 
charge was fostered by Rom. Catholic give their name to the surrounding 
societies, the White Penitents and dist., known as the Campos de 
the Franciscans- This judicial mur- Calatrava. 

der caused an agitation in which Calaveras, co. of California, U.S.A., 
Voltaire played a leading part. His called after R. Calaveras, which runs 
generous efforts got the sentence through it to join R. San Joaquin, 
against the family annulled, and about 12 m. below Stockton, 
resulted in the amelioration of the Bounded N.W. by Mokelumne R., 
legal position of Fr. Protestants. S.E. by Stanislaus R. On the E. is 
In 1765 the stigma was removed the Sierra Nevada. C. has rich gold 
from O.’s name. See Voltaire, Sur and copper mines, and contains one 
la Tolerance ; Coquerel, Jean Colas of the most famous groves of ‘ Sequoia 
et sa JCamille, 1858 ; Dryandar, Der gigantea.’ Capital, San Andreas. 
Prozess Calas, 1887 ; Kreiten, FoZ- Pop. 6183 ; area 1027 sq. m. 
taire, 1878, Calaveras Skull, a famous fossil 

Calascibetta, a tn. of Sicily, 15 m. cranium, found in 188G by Professor 
from Caltanissetta, in prov. of Cal- J. B. Whitney in Calaveras co.. Cal., 
tanissetta, on a hill opposite Castro- and now at the Peabody Museum, 
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Cambridg-e, Mass. The discovery 
raised the question of the existence of 
‘ tertiary man ’ in the New World. 
Doubt has been thrown on its genuine- 
ness. 

Calbayog, a municipality in Samar 
Is., one of the group of Pbihppme 
Is. Very pleasant climate. Pop. 
25,380. 

Calcaire Drossier, the name of a 
number of limestones and marls very 
rich in fossils. They developed in the 
Pans basin, and are thought to date 
hack to the middle of the Eocene 
period. The limestones yield many 
varieties of fossil shells, and also a 
great number of mammalian remains. 

Calcareous Rocks, Soils, Tufa, etc. 
(correct spelling calcarious, from Eat. 
calx^ limestone) : (1) Rooks that con- 
tain much lime, especially in the form 
of carbonate (CaCOs), whether ealcite 
or aragonite. Usually such rocks are 
aqueous, and those formed in the sea 
are composed of the fossilised remains 
of marme ammals (brachiopods, 
corals, ermoids, echinoderms, mol- 
luscs, and the like). Manv Palaeozoic 
limestones are composed of shells, 
corals, etc,, others of foraminifera. 
These rocks are mostly of organic 
origm, the lime salts of sea-water 
being extracted by the living tissues 
of these animals and deposited in the 
form of carbonate of lime by shell- 
secreting membranes. Others are 
formed as precipitates by the evapo- 
ration ot calcareous solutions, tor 
example, stalactite and calc-sinter 
(calcareous tufa), and probably oolite 
(aU chemically formed). A crystal- 
line structure, varying from partially 
crystallised limestones to granular 
statuary marble, is produced by meta- 
morphic action. These are usually 
associated with the crystalhne schists 
and the contact rocks developed by 
the action of heat given out by great 
masses of cooling granite to surround- 
mg rocks. The existence of the 
carbonate in rocks can be discovered 
by applying dilute nitric or muriatic 
acid. Effervescence is thus caused 
through liberation of carbonic acid. 
Quicklime is obtained by calcining 
these rocks. 

(2) Calcareous soils are produced by 
dismtegration of calcareous rocks. 
When these rocks are pure they yield 
rather barren soils of little agric. 
value, as is the case m many chalk 
and limestone dists. of Britain. 
They are thin and full of hard flint 
nodules, more adapted for pasture 
than agriculture. If the rocks con- 
tam lime mixed with clay so as to 
form marl, with a little vegetable 
matter added, they form a good, 
friable, rather light soil. It is rather 
difficult of drainage, as soft lime 
retains water so readily, but yields it 


up by eTax>oration. After rain it soon 
dries on the surface, but rarely suffers 
from severe drought. Calcareous soils, 
being i ght in colour, absorb heat 
slowly. They are often rich in phos- 
phates, but lack potash- Most soils 
are improved by a certain amount of 
calcareous matter. Peaty soils are 
often dressed with chalk. See Pream, 
Soils and iheir Properties, 1890 ; Kmg, 
The Soil, 1900 ; MUonneH’s Agricuh 
taral Geologij, 1902 ; Hall, The Soil, 
1910. 

(3) Calcareous Tufa, or calc-sinter 
(calc-tuff), also travertine, stalactite, 
onyx, marbles, are porous deposits of 
carbonate of lime, formed by the 
waters of calcareous springs. Water 
charged with carbonic acid can dis- 
solve carbonate of lime out of the 
rocks, and, when it emerges into the 
air, deposit part of it again as an in- 
crustation. Such sprmgs are some- 
times called ‘ petrifying springs,’ as 
objects placed in the water are 
covered with the deposit. There are 
noted examples of these at Matlock, 
and along R. Arno at Tivoli, near 
Rome. The formation there is hard 
and compact, and much * travertine ’ 
is used as a building-stone at Rome. 
Other well-known springs are at 
Carlsbad, Bohemia ; at Clermont in 
Auvergne; and in the Yellows rone- 
region, K. America. Calcareous in- 
crustations, often seen m caverns in 
limestone rocks, are varieties of cal- 
careous tufa, and are called stalac- 
tites and stalagmites. When free 
from impurity the deposit is white or 
translucent, but often it is stained 
with other substances, and is yellow, 
brown, or grey in colour, and some- 
times variegated. It is a spongy, 
cellular, or concretionary structure, 
often banded, and showing rings of 
growth. It is found in a variety of 
forms, massive, tubular, botryoldal, 
or encrusting animal and vegetable 
remains, such as leaves, twigs, moss, 
nuts, or insects. It is often quarried 
for building purposes, being soft at 
first, but becoming hard and solid 
through exposure to the atmosphere. 
The temples of Paestum, Italy, were 
constructed of massive calcareous 
tufa. Calc-spar is carbonate of lime, 
rhomb ohedral in crystallisation. Cal- 
careous waters are called ' hard,* con- 
tain much carbonate and sulphate of 
lim e, and form a deposit when heated. 

Calceola, or Slipper Coral, a fossil 
belonging to the middle Devonian 
period. Very abundant m the lime- 
stones at Eifel on the Rhine in Ger- 
many. It derives its name from its 
peculiar formation in the semblance 
of the toe of a slipper, being conical, 
rather flat, and curved and tapering 
to a blimt point. 

Calceolaria, a genus of plants 
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orj^ally from S. America, Mexico, 
and the West Indies, bnfc now exten- 
sively cultivated by gardeners in this 
country. The order is S ?rophu- 
lariacese. There are two kinds of G., 
the herbaceous and the shrubby. The 
herbaceous varieties are generally 
grown from seeds, sown in July in a 
light soil, composed of sand, leaf- 
mould, and loam, A cool greenhouse 
suits their growth at all stages, and 
they flower from May to July. The 
shrubby kinds are generally produced 
by means of cuttings that should he 
taken in September. These cuttings 
should be put in a cool greenhouse 
after planting them m a soli com- 
posed of fine fibrous loam and siirer 
sand. When the roots have struck, 
the plants should be put in pots and 
placed in a frame with the sim’s direct 
rays falling on them. At the end of 
February the points ought to be 
nipped ott and then transplanted into 
bigger pots. This transplantmg 
should go on until the 7-in. size pot is 
attained, or at all events until they 
can be planted out, m the month of 
May. If the shiubby C. is kept grow- 
ing in pots, it does best in a soil 
similar to that adopted for the her- 
baceous vaiuety. 

Calchas (KaA^a?), the wisest sooth- 
sayer who accompanied the expedi- 
tion against Troy ; son of Thestor of 
^lycenee, or ^Megara. At his sugges- 
tion Philoctetes was fetched from 
Scyros. He advised the making of the 
wooden horse. In accordance with 
the oracle he d. on meeting Mopsus 
(a Avi&er soothsayer) in the grove of 
Clarian Apollo, near Colophon. See 
Ovid, Meiam, xii. ; Homer, Iliad, i. 
and ii. ; Virgil, jiEneid, ii. ; Strabo, vi. 
and xiv. 

Calciferous, a name applied to a 
system of sandslones and limestones 
found in K. America. 

Calciferous Sandstone, the name 
given to a division of the carboni- 
ferous system found in Scotland. It 
consists of two sub-divisions, the 
lower being called red sandstone and 
the upper cement stone. It is from 
the shale occurring in the latter rocks 
that the mineral oil produced in Scot- 
land is obtained. Volcanic rocks are 
also found in this stratum. 

Calcination, the metallurgical name 
for burning or roasting an ore . It can 
either be performed in an air blast to 
obtain the oxide, or without air to 
drive off any volatile constituent 
such as sulphur. 

Calcium (symbol Ca, atomic 
weight 40'1), a metal belonging, to- 
gether with strontium and barium, to 
the class known as alkaline -earth 
metals, on account of the alkalinity of 
their oxides . It does not occur free in 
nature, but in combination it is wide- 


* spread and abundant. The carbonate 
occurs as limestone, coral, marble, 
and ealcspar (calcite) ; "with magne- 
' Slum carbonate as dolomite ; the siil- 
i phate as gypsum and selenite, wTiile 
I the fluoride is fluorspar. Many other 
j rocks contain it, as also do organic 
I bodies, bones being formed chiefly of 
the phosphate. But the metal itself 
IS difficult to obtain, and so not well 
' known. It is a sliver-w'hite metal 
; forming hexagonal crystals. It is 
’ fairly hard and can be haininered out. 

; If left in damp air it tarnishes with 
, formation of hydi-oxide, but if the 
: air is dry it remains bright for some 
I time. It decomposes water liberating 
. hydrogen, and ignites if heated in. air. 
i Davy was the first to isolate G in 
( 180S in his electrolytic researches. 
It may be obtained by electrolysing 
the fused chloride, and Moissan has 
; obtained its crystals by the action 
i of sodium on C iodide. The excess 
of sodium is extracted by absolute 
alcohol. Compounds of G. are widely 
used and yery important substances. 
The oxide CaO, or quicklime, is burn- 
ing limestone and coal in kilns, the 
carbon dioxide being driven off from 
the carbonate. It is white, amor- 
phous, very infusible, and incan- 
descent, being used with the oxy- 
hydrogen flame in limelight. Mixed 
with water it forms C. hydroxide or 
slaked lime, the combination being 
accompanied by evolution of heat. 
Slaked lime when mixed with sand 
forms mortar. C. chloride occurs 
naturally and as a by-product from 
many manufacturing processes . It is 
extremely hygroscox>ic when anhy- 
drous, and is used for drying gases 
(except ammonia, with which it com- 
bines). Bleaching powder, sometimes 
called chloride of lime, is Ca(OCl)Cl, 
and is obtained by the action of cMo- 
rine on slaked lime. Plaster of Paris 
is C. sulphate deprived of some of its 
water of hydration by heat. On add- 
ing water rehydration occurs, and 
selenite is formed and sets in a hard 
mass. G. carbide, used for production 
of acetylene, is produced by heating 
chalk with carbon m an electric fur- 
nace. G. sulphide is a phosphorescent 
substance used for luminous paint. 
It is prepared by passing HgS over 
heated lime. The property of lumi- 
nosity is probably due to an impurity, 
for it is found that pure G sulphide is 
not luminous. The hardness of wuter 
may be classed as permanent or tem- 
porary. The first is due to the pre- 
sence of O. sulphate and the second to 
O. bicarbonate. The latter may he 
removed by boiling the water or 
adding lime so that the insoluble car- 
bonate is formed and by filtration 
can be removed. Hardness in water 
is explained by the fact that the 
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sodium steamte In the soap is coa- 
verted by the G salt in the water mto 
C. stearate, which does not lather. C. 
salts when volatilised in the flame of 
a Bunsen burner produce a brick-red 
coloration. 

Calculating Machines. From the 
earliest times the need for mechanical 
aid in performing long calculations, 
which require no skill, but merely 
accuracy, has been telt, and various 
simple contrivances, such as the 
abacus, have been invented to meet 
this want. More complicated ma- 
chines, providing for various kinds 
of calculation and degrees of accuracy, 
have been produced in this country 
since the seyenteenth century, one of 
the earliest being * Napier’s Bones.’ 
This apphance, w-hich consisted of ten 
rectangular slips of wood, having the 
digits and their multiples on each of 
the four sides, was intended for use 
m multiplication and division- Its 
use was described by the inventor, 
Napier of Merchiston, in his Rdbdo- 
logice^ 1017, and was received with 
considerable enthusiasm by the 
mathematicians of the day. Shortly 
afterwards Edmund Gunter, Professor 
of Astronomy at Gresham College, 
produced his surveying chain, scale, 
logarithmic line, and line of numbers, 
the principles of which are still in use 
m the slide rule, much employed by 
engineers. The calculating machines 
invented by Pascal in 10‘±3, Sir S. 
Moreland in 1066, and Leibnitz in 
1671 were of little practical use. In 
the two former the addition of each 
place of figures had to he made 
separately, while the last, a model of 
which still exists at Gottmgen, was 
intended for use in astronomical cal- 
culations. In 1775 a machine con- 
sisting of tw^elve ten-sided prisms, 
each face of rrhich has a rack engaging 
in a toothed wheel, was put on the 
market by Yiscount Mahon. The 
prisms were pushed in one direction 
for addition and in the other for sub- 
traction, and these operations w-ere 
repeated for multiplication and divi- 
sion. Circular machines were in- 
vented in 1779 by Hahn and in 1781 
b 3 ^ Muller, but the first invention of 
the kind of real importance was that 
made by Charles Babbage about 1822. 
His machine, which was intended to 
calculate nximerical tables by method 
of ' differences/ was left uncompleted 
at his death. The invention of the 
arithmometer, by M. Thomas de Col- 
mar, about 1850, marked a great 
stride forward. This machine, w^hich 
will add, subtract, multiply, divide, 
and extract square root, is easily 
operated by turning a handle, and is 
accurate and rapid in its results . The 
mechanical principleis that of toothed- 
wheel gearing, the wheels being en- 
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. jaged by setting stops to the figures. 
jSeveral improvements on this ma- 
I chine have since appeared. Another 
advance was made by the production 
of adding machines, capable of dealing 
with money columns. One of the first 
of these wus the Burroughs (18 8e), 
and several other Amenean inventors 
have produced variants of Ihis type. 
The cash registers so largely in use 
at the present da v are a development 
along the same lines. iSome of the 
most recent of these automatically 
dispense the correct chang*e. The 
electric tabulating machine in use in 
the U.S.A., and the planimeter, for 
use in geometrical calculations, are 
examples of other kinds of ealculating 
machines. Other types are the tide- 
predicting machine invented in 1910 
by Lord ILelvm ; the area tabulating 
machine, used chiefly in measuring 
leather and hides ; and the curve - 
meter or Xartometer for measuring 
the length of curves on, for instance, 
a map or a road. There are also 
very useful machines that combine 
the wmi-k of typewriter and calcu- 
lator, the various operations being 
electrically controlled. Book-keep- 
ing can now be greatly simplified by 
the use of calculating machines, and 
machines are now employed in many 
banks to keep the records and pre- 
pare statements of the clients’ 
accounts. 

Calculus, In mathematics, any 
systematic method of arriving at a 
solution of a series of problems. 
Specifically, the term is applied to 
the dilferentiai C,, with w'hich the 
integral C. is closely associated. The 
method has its germ in certain calcu- 
lations devised by Archimedes, the 
Syracusan mathematician, who lived 
in the third century b c. The pro- 
cesses referred to depended upon the 
comparisons of curvilinear figures or 
curved surfaces with the inscribed 
rectilinear figures or plane solids. 
The work of Archimedes was re- 
stricted by the proverty of symbohe 
methods, and it was only after the 
development of algebra by Viet a in 
the sixteenth century that the methods 
of Ai‘chimedes received any extension . 
Cavalieri proposed his method of 
indivisibles in 1635, and about the 
same time Hoherval made the con- 
ception oi what he called fiuxions. 
The latter considered curves as 
formed bv the motion of a point and 
obtained the direction of the tangent 
o± the curve by a composition ot the 
velocities ot the point as determined 
by the nature of rhe cinwe. Newton 
and Leibnitz both prepared specific 
notations, each for his own notions ot 
quantity. That of Newton survived 
until the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, but has since been generally 
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discarded in favour of Lieilmltz’s 
srstem. The nature of the creneral 
problem may be apprehended by 
eonsidenn?’ certain operations in 
arithmetic to which an approximate 
answer only can be trlvcn. The 
quantity represented by the s^^unbols 
V6 may be found to anv required 
degree of accuracy, so that the square 
of the fraction mav be found to 
approach f> nearer and nearer ^vith- 
oiit actually reaching that number. 
This may be expressed by saymg 
that 6 is the limit of the value x x .?% 
wiiere x represents the square root to 
any number of decimal places. In the 
series 1, 1 1 - 1, 1 - I -r i — I, 

etc., the quantities as they progress 
approach the value 2 nearer amd 
nearer, although the value wall never 
reach 2 for any extent of the pro- 
gression. The series of quantities 
1, i, \ etc., gradually decreases 
wiiho7xt limit, but it we take the ratio 
of each to its predecessor, we get 
Is rs etc., a senes of quantities 
which gradually increase, bat with- 
out reaching the value 1. The in- 
crease, therefore, is not without limit, 
and by taking two successive quanti- 
ties sufficiently small, we may get a 
ratio as near unity as we please. 
Suppose part of the circumference of 
a circle to be cut off by a chord ; the 
ratio of the chord to the part of the 
diameter cut off by it increases as the 
chord approaches the circumference. 
In the case of the base of an isosceles 
triangle being moved parallel to 
itself towards the apex, the ratio, of 
course, remains the same, but the 
extra bulging out, as it were, of the 
circle means that the chord does not 
decrease in the same proportion as 
the perpendicular. Now circles are 
all of the same shape, and one may 
imagine that part of the circumfer- 
ence being magnified and again 
magnified to ocular vision wffille the 
movement of the chord goes on. The 
nearer it approaches the circumfer- 
ence the more times will the chord 
contain the perpendicular. By taking 
a stdficient number of such small 
chords we can approach as nearly to 
the length of the whole circumference 
as we please. It is true that the 
greater the number of ares, the 
greater the number of errors will be ; 
but, as has been showm, the pro- 
portion of the error to its whole arc 
di m in i shes, so that the total error 
becomes less and less. With reference 
to the problem of finding an arc ot a 
knoivn curve, it may roughly be said 
that the differential C. ascertains 
what is the form and value of the 
parts which are to be added ; the 
integral C. adds them together and 
gives the result- The assumption 
made in what was formerly called 


the Infinitesimal C. is that ^ ab 
quantities can be subdivided into 
an infimte number of infinitely small 
parts, each part being less than anv 
assigned fraction of the whole, and 
yet not equal to nothing. Quantities 
connected with curves may be said 
to be of two kinds, called coxisiaats and 
variables. Constants are quantities 
which are looked upon as always 
having the same magnitude, such as 
the radius of a circle or sphere, while 
^^ariabies are quantities which may 
have a number of particular values, 
as the co-ordinates of any point on 
the curve. Variables are also dis- 
tinguished as being independent or 
dependent. A dependent variable 
changes according to changes in the 
value of another quantity, and is 
usually called a function o£ tha,t 
quantity, thus, 2x. x-, a bx are all 
tunctions of x. Independent variables 
are denominated by the last letters of 
the alphabet and constants by the 
first letters. When quantities are 
supposed to increase hy infinitely 
small increments, the increments are 
called differentials, and the ratio of 
the increment of a fimction to that of 
the independent variable has usually 
a definite limiting value, and the study 
of differential C. involves m the first 
place the determination of these 
limiting ratios for certain tunctions 
of the independent variable. Inte- 
gration may roughly be taken as 
the converse of differentiation. The 
requisites for a study of the C- are 
a knowledge of algebra to at least 
the binomial theorem, plane and 
solid geometry, plane trigonometry, 
and the simpler principles of the 
application of geometrical methods 
to algebra and vice versd. A good 
modern text-book is Lamb’s lu- 
finiiesimal Calculus. 

Calculus, in medicine, a concretion 
forming in any part of the body by 
the accumulation of matter round a 
central core. They are variously 
classified according* to their stmeture, 
size, composition, and location. 
AUex'ncUzng or laminated calculi are 
composed of layers ot different 
material superposed on one another. 
As regards position, calculi may be 
aural, formed of hardened secretirms 
in the external auditory canal ; nasal. 
in the nose passages ; salivary, formed 
in the salivary ducts; bronchial, 
formed in the air passages ; arthriHc, 
or gouty calculi, formed at the joints ; 
biliary, or gall-stones, ta the gall- 
bladder ; renal, in the kidneys ; vesical 
m the bladder ; prostatic, in the 
prostate ; and uterine, in the uterus. 
The method of their formation may 
vary also. Oi'oamc calculi are those 
which have a nucleus of epithelium, 
blood, etc. ; fatty, those which have a 
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nuclens of fat ; yiood caleuli, consist- 
ms? of fibrinous matter and blood 
corpuscles : and chalky caleuli, consist- 
ing of calcium carbonate and calcium 
phosphate usually with some foreign 
body as a nucleus. Urinary calculi 
are those formed m the bladder and 
urinary tract. They consist of con- 
centric layers of substances crystal- 
lised out of solution and cemented 
together by mucus, etc. The sub- 
stances may be uric acid and urates, 
or phosphates of calcium and mag- 
nesiiim, or mixed calculi of both 
urates and phosphates, or calcium 
carbonate, or organic substances 
found in the urine, as cystin, xanthin. 


ing possibly dangerous obstructions, 
prompt ti'eatment is usually advis- 
able. 

Calcutta, the second city of British 
India and seat of the Presidency of 
Bengal, situated on the E. bank of the 
H. Hugli, being connected by a bridge 
with Ho'^yrah on the W. bank, about 
BO m. from the sea. The city, which 
is the terminus of numerous railways 
and canals, has a port extending 10 m- 
along the riv., with excellent anchor- 
age and a depth of water permitting 
vessels with a draft of 26 ft. to enter 
at all times. There are both wet and 
dry docks, the chief being the Bidder- 
pur, and the Upper and Bower Union 
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ind fibrin. The calculi are commonly 
sailed sand, gravel, or stones, accord- 
ng to their size, and are usually the 
result of some derangement of the 
general health, often due to free 
living or lack of exercise. Secondary 
3alcuii are those formed as a result 
of the diseased condition of the 
urinary tract, and are, therefore, often 
met with in cystitis or inflammation 
of the bladder. Treatment varies 
with the composition of the con- 
cretions and the conditions which 
have set them up. The introduction 
of solvents is of value in some cases, 
but stubborn growths need to he 
crushed and removed by surgical 
operation. Calculi often cause little 
trouble to the person affected, but 
as there is a risk of them being drawn 
into narrow passages and thus cans- - 


Docks. The chief hindrance to 
navigation is formed by shifting sand- 
banks. The waterway of the Hugli is 
connected by the Nadiya K. wdth the 
Gang'es, by the Sundarbans with the 
Brahmaputra, w’hile the ]Midnapur 
Canai forms a highway for vessels to 
the W. The city, which is well 
drained and has an, excellent water, 
gas, and electricity supply, and a 
tramway service, consists of a Euro- 
pean and a native quarter- The 
former, which lies E. of the ‘ maidan,' 
or great park, is entirely Western in 
appearance. The Chowringhee, or 
residential portion, contains some 
splendid mansions. The commercial 
part of the city is centred on the site 
of the old Fort William, and contains 
most of the gov. and other public 
buildings. These include the Gov. 
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House, the High Court, the Town 
Hall, the Mint, the Cathedral, and. 
nnmeroiis museums, colleges, and 
churches. The present Fort William 
(1757—73) stands in the ‘ maidan.* 
The native city has some fine streets 
and several magnificent palaces of 
Indian potentates. C. from its posi- 
tion as the natural outlet of the 
Ganges and Brahmaputra valleys, 
has an enormous trade, having only 
recently taken a second place to 
Bombay as a commercial centre, and 
dealing with about a third of the 
total trade of India, The exports, 
which considerably exceed the im- 
ports, consist of jute, indigo, rice, 
wheat, oil-seeds, opium, cotton, tea, 
sugar, coffee, hides, silk, saltpetre, 
matting, etc. The imports include 
cottons, linens, and silks, hardware 
and metals, coined silver, wines and 
spirits, and salts. The manufactures 
are mainly in the hands of natives, 
but there are also sii^ar refineries and 
cotton mills. The history of O., which 
takes its name from a Tal., Ealikata, 
on the Site, begins in 1686, when Job 
Oharnock established a factory of the 
East India Company there. The old 
Fort William was erected in 1696, In 
1772 C. became the capital of Bengal, 
and in 1773 of British India until 
superseded by Delhi. 300,000 sea- 
son ticket holders travel into O. every 
day. There are only 470 females 
to every thousand males. Probably 
not more than 250,000 of the li mil- 
lion. inhahs. are permanent residents. 
In certain areas overcrowding is 
excessive, and 181 in 1000 of the 
pop. are illiterate, of whom only 
21 are females. The Maidan, the 
large open area round the fort is 
C.’s glory : it is 2 m long by 1 m. 
broad. The University of C. was 
founded in 1857, and the Senate 
House on the W. side of College 
SoLuare in 1872. In the Grand Hall, 
120 by 60 ft., the convocations tor 
conferring degrees take place. There 
are 17,000 students in C. studying 
in the affiliated colleges where they 
are required to live in hostels, 
for trade, the imports in 1926-7 were 
2,545,512 tons, the exports, 5,565,032. 
In 1927 C. contained 1009 industrial 
concerns, employing not less than 
10 each, 142,276 males and 12,614 
females. Jute is the most important 
industry, and employs 47,275 males 
and 9039 females. Pop. 1,317,847. 

Calcutta Sweepstake is promoted 
annually by the Royal Calcutta Turf 
Club, the prizes being given on the 
result of the Derby horse-race run at 
Epso 'n usually on the first Wednesday 
of June every year, but occasionally 
on the last Wednesday of May. The 
* sweep * is nominally private, being 
limited to the members of the Club, 


each drawing a number for which 
he pays about 10 rupees, but ex- 
perience has shown that tickets are 
freely transferred through members 
to the general public in all parts of 
the world. The drawing takes place 
in Calcutta, generally on the Saturday 
before the Derby is run, and ingenious 
precautions are taken to ensure per- 
fect fairness. The stakes are very 
high, and in 1929 three prizes totalled 
£135,000 ; in 1930 it was decided not 
to publish any figures in relation to 
the Sweepstake. 

Caldara, see Oauavaggio. 

Caldas, Pereira de Souza, Antonio 
(1762-1814), Brazilian poet, was b. 
at Rio de Janeiro, and received his 
education at the university of Coim- 
bra, Portugal, He spent some time in 
France, and then went to Rome, 
where he was ordained priest. On his 
return to Brazil, he published a col- 
lection of Sacred aiid Profane Poem 
in Spanish. 

Caldas da Rainha, a tn. 47 m. H. of 
Dishon, and lies in the prov. of Estre- 
madura in Portugal. Noted for its 
sulphurous and saline springs. Cal- 
das * is a Spanish and Portuguese 
term for ‘ hot springs.’ The bathing 
establishment was foxmded in 1845 
by the Queen of John II. 

Caldas, da Reyes, a tn. in Spain in 
the prov. of Galicia, and 61 m. distant 
firom Pontreveda. 

Caldecott, Randolph (1846-86), an 
Eng, artist, w’orked in a bank, 1861- 
72, but always shovred a taste for 
art. His first sketches appeared in 
local papers, ‘ Will o’ the Wisp,’ 1868, 
and ‘ The Sphinx,’ 1869. He began 
his art career in London, 1872, with 
sketches for Londcm Society and other 
periodicals. He became a student at 
the Slade School, and won the friend- 
ship of Mr. Armstrong of S. Eensmg- 
ton Museum. O. became famous as 
illustrator of Washington Irving’s 
works. ‘ Old Christmas ’ (selections 
from the Sketch-book) appeared 1875 ; 
‘Bracebridge HaH,’ 1876. In 1877 
he illustrated Comyns Carr’s North 
Italian Polk; 1879 Blackburn’s 
Breton Polk ; 1883 jPsop^s Pables 

wUh Modem Instances, He also 
supplied designs for stories of l^Irs. 
Ewing and Mrs. Locker. 1882 mem- 
ber of Institute of Painters in Water 
Colours, exhibiting there, at Grosve- 
nor Gallery, and at Royal Academy. 
In 1876 his oil-painting, ‘ Thei'e were 
Three Ravens sat on a Tree,’ was in 
Royal Academy, He also modelled 
the bronze bas-relief, * Horse-Fair in 
Brittany.’ His greatest work was 
the series of coloured books for 
children, starting 1878 with John 
Gilpin and The House that Jack 
Built, ending 1885 with Plegy on 
Mojdam Blaize and The Greed Panjan- 
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drum Himself. See Blackburn, Han- subjects. He gamed great preferments 
dolph CaldecoU^ JPersonal Memoir of j in tbe ch.urc!i, becoming a chaplain to 
his Early Etfe, 1SS6. ! the king m 1663, and later superior of 

Calder, Sir Robert (1745-1 SIS), a < the CoELgregation of San Pedro. Asa 
British admiral. He entered the navy i dramatist, C. ranks second to Bope de 
in 1759, and was present at the Battle j Vega, whom he excelled in moral 
of St. Vincent (1797), on which occa- \ depth and purity and grace of expres- 
sion he was k ni ghted tor bringmg sion. He fell far below Bope in inven- 
home dispatches. In ISO 4 he was | tion and ingenuity, and his work 
promoted to the rank of rear-admiral ; suffers from his disregard of coaven- 
m the following year he was stationed tional dramatic rules, bis brilliant 
off Cape Finisterre to intercept the i imagination leading him into ex- 
French and Spanish fleet, fleeing I travagances. The lofty moral stan- 
hefore Nelson from the W. Indies, j dard of his plays and their reflned 
C. succeeded in capturing two Spanish j clearness of language made them a 
ships, hut was outnumbered, and valuable influence in an age when the 
retired to Brest. He was tried by drama was beginning to suffer from 
court-martial, and censured for an the lasciviousness and floridness of 
error of judgment. He retired from Bope and bis school. His great fault 
active service, but rose to the rank is a lack of insight into human nature, 
of admiral in 1810. but his plots are managed with such 

Calder, River, the name of four skill and spirit that this defect is not 
rivs. in England : (1) In West Riding, immediately apparent. While his 
Yorkshire, rising near Burnley and plays were very popular at court, 
joining the R. Aire at Castleford; they had qualities of simplicity and 
length 40 m. (2) In Bancashire, join- precision of diction which rendered 
mg the Kibble near Whalley. (3) In them intelligible to the lower classes 
Cumberland, flowing into the Irish as well as to educated audiences. His 
Sea 10 m. S.E. ot Whitehaven. (4) In best general plays are : El Jlayico 
Bancashire, joining the R. Wyre at Erodigtoso, a rehgious drama some- 
Garstang Church. what reminiscent of Faust, and pro- 

Calder West, a tu. 16 m. from bahly the best known in this country, 
Edinburgh, Scotland. Pop. 3350. part ot which has been trans. into 
Calderari, Ottone, Count (1730- English by Shelley ; La Vida es Suehu 
1803), Italian architect, b. at Vicenza. (Bife is a Dream), a philosophical 
He formed his style on the model of play which runs the former very close 
Palladis, and imi tated him with great m its continental reputation ; El 
success. Among his chief works were BHncipe Constante (The Constant 
the palaces of Bomni, Boschi, Cor- Prince), an historical drama on the 
dellina (1776), which is one of his best subject of Prmce Ferdinand of Portu- 
productions, and Antisola at Vicenza, gal, w’hich, together with the former, 
and the seminary at Verona, which has been trans. into Ger. by Schlegel ; 
is generally acknowledged to he his LJl AJcade de Zalamea ,* El Eivino 
masterpiece. He was an associate Orfeo ; El Furgatorio de San Fatrldo, 
member of the Institute of France, another religious play ; La Dama 
and pub, a treatise on architecture. Euende (The Fairy Bady), a * cloak 
plans were published posthu- and sword ’ play ; El Medico de su 
mously (1807-17) by Diedo as Opere Honra (The Physician of his own 
di Architettura. Died at Vicenza. Hononr) ; El Firdor de su Deshonra ; 
See his Life and Works (in French) and El Mayor Monstruo los Zelos 
by J. le Breton, 1804. (No Monster like Jealousy), tragedies 

Calderon de la Barca, Don Pedro of passion. But in the opinion of 
(c. 1600-83), Spanish poet and drama- many critics his sacred plays. Autos 
tist, 5. in Madrid, of a noble family ; Sacramentales (6 vols.), contain his 
educated at the university of Sala- best work. His collected plays were 
manca and showed great precocity, first pub. at Madrid in 1689, and 
producing a play, El Carro del Cielo later editions have been issued there 
(The Chariot of Heaven) at the age in 1848—50 and 1882. The best 
of thirteen. He seems to have served edition of the Autos is that issued at 
with honour as a private soldier in Madrid in 1759-60. There is a good 
several campaigns in Italy and the Ger. translation by Borinser (1882) 
Bow Countries during 1623-29, and and Eng. translations of different 
having alread^^ become famous as a plays by Denis MacCarthy (1 >53-73). 
dramatist, was invited to the court Edward Fitzgerald (1853 et seg.), 
of Philip IV., and made a knight of Archbishop Trench (1856), and N. 
rhe Order of St. James about 1636. MaccoU (1888). For critical works 
He produced an enormous number of on Calderon see the works of Arch- 
plays of all kinds till about 1652, bishop Trench and Miss HasseU (in 
when he entered the chui'ch and be- the Foreign Classics Series), in Eng,, 
came a canon of Toledo, thereafter and of Schack, Schmidt, Fastenrath 
confining himself to works on sacred etc., in Ger. 
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Calderon, Philip Hermogenes (1833— 
9S), an Anglo -I'''reiich artist, h. at 
Poitiers, of Spanish parentage. He 
studied in Pans under Picot, and in 
London. He exhibited at the Hoyal 
Academy from 1853, and at the Paris 
exhibitions of 1867 and 1878. He 
was elected an Associate of the Royal 
Academy m 1864, Academician in 
1867, and Keeper m 1887. His sub- 
jects were chiefly histoncal, his most 
important works being ‘ The Re- 
nunciation of St, Elizabeth of Him- 
gary,^ 1891 ; * Her Most High, Noble, 
and Puissant Grace,’ 1866 (gold medal 
1867) ; ‘ The Gaoler’s Daughter,’ and 
* The Proposal.* 

Calderon, Serafin Est6banez (1801— 
67), a Spanish writer, celebrated for 
his brilliant sketches of Andalusian 
scenes and manners, w’hich he con- 
tributed to the Cartas Espa/ioZas, a 
weekly Madrid magazine. Canovas 
del Castillo, C.’s nephew, wTote his 
biography, called El Solitario y su 
Tiempo, w^hich he pub. with his 
writmgs in 1883. 

Calderon, Ventura Garcia, con- 
sidered one of the greatest writers 
that Spanish S. America has pro- 
duced, was b. in Peru in 1886. He 
is the son of a former President of 
Peru, who preferred imprisonment 
and exile to the shame of signmg a 
treaty that he considered dis- 
hono irable for his country. As a 
result, the son has liwed a large part 
of his life in France and Spam, 
and has absorbed the culture of both. 
In his books he whites of Peruvian 
native subjects m the Span, 
language, but with a grace he has 
partially borrowed from the Pr. His 
most celebrated volumes are The 
Vengeance of Condor, Eanger Death 
and Colour of Blood, all of which 
are collections of short stories of 
which he is considered the South 
American master. 

CalGerwood, David (1575—1650), a 
Presbyterian divme and eccles. his- 
torian, b. at Dalkeith, Midloth an. 
He w'as educated at the Edinburgh 
University, and became minister of 
Crailing, Roxbu^hshire (1604), He 
opposed the designs of James VI. to 
introduce Episcoiiacy into Scotland, 
and was tned before the Scottish 
Parliament and banished. He re- 
sided in Holland from 1619 to 1625, 
where he wrote extensively on con- 
troversial subjects, and on his return 
to Scotland collected material for his 
History of the Kirk of Scotland (1678). 
He also wrote AUare Damascenum 
(1621), and took part in drawdug up 
the Directory for Dublic Wofrship in 
Scotland. Consult the Life by T. 
Thomson prefixed to the History, 
printed by the Woodrow Society in 
1842-5. 


Calderwood, Henry (1829—97), a 
Scottish minister and philosopher, 
educated at the Edinburgh University 
and Theological Hall of the United 
Presbyterian Church. He was ap- 
pointed examiner in philosophy, 
Glasgow, 1861 ; professor of moral 
philosophy, Edinburgh, 1868, and 
chairman of the first School Board of 
that city, IS 7 3-7 ; author of Philo- 
sophy of the Infinite, 1854; lielaiions 
of iMind and Brain, 1879 ; Evolution 
and Man*s Place in Nature, 1893. 
Consult the Lhe by his son (1900). 

Caldicott, Alfred James (1842—97), 
an English musician. He was b. 
at Worcester, w^here he became a 
chorister at the cathedral ; studied 
music at Leipzig, and on his return 
to England was appointed organist 
to St. Stephen’s, Worcester, 1S65— 
82 ; professor at the Royal College 
of Music and Guildhall School of 
Music, 1890-2. He conducted at the 
Prince of Wales, 1889-90, and the 
Comedy Theatre, 1893; composed 
operettas and glees, including The 
Widow of Nain, 1893. 

Caldwell. This name occurs in 
many parts of the U.S.A. There is a 
city of that name in Kansas ; a co. m 
Kentucky ; a parish in Louisiana ; 
a vil. near New York; a tn. near 
Texas and a city in Idaho. 

Caldwell, Sir James Lillyman( 1770— 
1863), a British general. He served 
as a cadet in the E. India Company, 
17SS; joined the Madi’as Engin- 
eers as an ensign in 1789 ; and took 
part in the actions against Tippu, 
1791—92. He acted, as chief engmeer 
of Madras in 1816, and rose to the 
rank of general in 1854. 

Caldwell, Robert (1814-91), an 
Anglican coadjutor bishop of Madras, 
b. near Antrim. He was sent out 
to India by the London Missionary 
Society, but joined the Church of 
England, and was consecrated Bishop 
of Tinnevelly as coadjutor to the 
Bishop of Madras in 1877. He wrote 
a Comparative Grammar of the 
X>ravidian or S. lnd%an Family of 
Languages, 1856 ; and assisted in a 
Tamil translation of the Prayer Book, 
1842-72 ; and the Bible, 1858-69. 
See Pem%niscence$, 1894, 

Caleb, the son of Jephunneh, of the 
tribe of Judah, and one of the spies 
appointed by Moses to explore the 
land of Canaan. C. and Joshua, the 
son of Nun, were the only spies 
privileged to enter * the land flowing 
with milk and honey/ for the other 
ten spies brought back an unfavour- 
able report and caused the children 
of Israel to rebel. They acknowledged 
that the land ‘ flowed with milk and 
honey/ but they declared that the 
cities were well protected and that 
the people were of giant-like pro- 
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portions. O. and J oslina were anxious 
to fight their way to Canaan, with the 
resTiit that they were spared to see 
the event accomplished. O. received 
Hebron and its district as his portion. 

Caledonia, the anct. name of that 
part of Scotland lymg N. of the Firths 
of Clyde and Forth- The term is still 
used in poetry for the whole of Scot- 
land. 

Caledonia, New, see New Cale- 
donia. 

Caledonian Canal, a chain of lakes, 
•united by artificial canals, which 
stretch N.E. and N.W. across Scot- 
land, connectmg the N. with the 
Irish Sea. It traverses the Great Glen 
of Aibin, through the counties of 
Inverness and Argyll, from Moray 
Firth to Loch Eil. The lakes are 
Beauly, Ness, Oich, Lochy, Eil, and 
Linnhe. The total length of the 
canal is nearly 62 m., the canals being 
23 m. long- The work of cutting these 
channels was begun in 1S03, under 
the supervision of Telford. The canal 
was opened for navigation in 1823, 
but the work was not completed till 
1847. The average depth of the 
artificial channels is 17 ft., the 
breadth at the surface being 120 ft., 
and at the bottom 50 ft. The total 
cost of construction was £1,311,270. 
The canal enables vessels to avoid 
the dangerous route via Pentland 
Firth and the Hebrides, and is chiefly 
used by fishing craft and tourist 
steamers- 

Caledonian Market. The so-called 
‘ thieves’ market,* held in the 
Caledonian Hoad, Holloway, London. 
It ranks in reputation with the famous 
Rasta of Madrid, but though some 
stolen goods may find their way to the 
market, it is by no means ill-con- 
ducted and unquestionably good 
articles may be found by the bargain- 
hmiCer. 

Caledonian Railway. The company 
was formed in 1845, amalgamated 
and absorbed the Scottish Central 
and Scottish North-Eastern railways, 
together with a number of small lines 
which served towns N. of Perth m 
1865-66, and obtained possession of 
the Forth and Clyde Canal and the 
Monkland Canal m 1867. The total 
length of line is 10804 m. The main 
lines run from Carlisle to Aberdeen 
via Sthling and Perth, Edinb'urgh 
to Glasgow, Greenock, and Gourock, 
and to Oban and Ballachuhsh. The 
I'ailway is now amalgamated, to- 
gether with numerous other national 
and local lines, with the L.M.S. 

Calembour, or Calembourg, a play 
upon words, based upon the difference 
m meaning of words pronounced alike, 
in great favour among the French 
wits of the eighteenth century. The 
name is said to be derived from an 


abbot of Kahlenberg, an amusing 
personage, or a teller of amusing 
anecdotes, m old Ger. tales, or pos- 
sibly from a count of Kalenberg, who 
was notorious for his amusmg blun- 
ders in speaking French at the court 
of Louis XT, 

Calenberg, a dist., including the 
tn. of Hanover, lying m the S.E. of 
the prov. of Hanover ; formerly a 
principality m the Duchy of Bruns- 
wick. The name is taken from a 
castle near Schiilenberg. The dist. 
IS watered by the Hs. Weser and 
Leme, and has an area of 1050 sq, m. 

Calendar (from Lat. Calends, or 
Kalends), a means of distributing 
time with respect to its natural 
divisions m periods for the purposes 
of civil life. The most obvious and 
most natural of all divisions was that 
of the day, a period marked out by 
the diurnal revolution of the earth 
on its axis, and the alternation of 
light and darkness. The solar year, 
which completes the circle of the 
seasons, -s^^as the largest division. 
\^."h]Llst the period from the new moon 
to new moon marked out the month. 
The anct. Egyptian year consisted 
of twelve months of 30 days, together 
with five supplementary days. Calcu- 
lating their year m this way, they lost 
one complete daj’ in every four years, 
so that in the course of time they 
caused a complete revolution of the 
seasons. The Gks. divided their 
month of 30 days in three equal 
divisions, a method which revolu- 
tionary France at a later date tried 
to follow. The Rom. days of the 
month were calculated backirards from 
three fixed periods, the Calends, the 
Nones, and the Ides. The Calends 
Tvas always the first day of the month, 
the Nones always the ninth day before 
the Ides, and the Ides in the middle 
of the month either in the 13th or 
15th. The method of calc-olation was 
as follows : The days between the 
Calends and the Nones were the days 
before the Nones, the days between 
the Nones and the Ides, the days 
before the Ides, and the days be- 
tween the Ides and the end of the 
month, the days before the Calends, 
and in the calculation of the day of 
the month, the days were counted 
inclusively. The C. of practically 
every civilised state is borrowed from 
that of the Roms. Originally, it 
would seem, the Rom, C., as ascribed 
to Romulus, consisted only of ten 
months, which began with March and 
ended -with Dec. This, however, 
only allowed for 304 days, and no 
known arrangement seems to have 
been made ior the remaining days. 
Under Numa two additional months 
were added to the C., one, Jan., at 
the beginning of the year, the other. 
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, at the end. Uitimately this I PontLSs, who still bad charge of the 
wii^ changed so that the two addi- C., made the mistaiie of allowing one 
tional months fell at the begiimiiig of , leap year every three years, instead 
the year. All the months consisted of ^ of every four. This mistahe was 
2h and 30 days alternately, so that discovered and corrected during the 
the year no'iv consisted of 354 days, ' reign of Augustus, who ordered the 
which wus increased to 355, from the ; intercalating of the additional day to 
SLiperstitious belief of the luck of odd ^ be dropped until the error had been 
numbers. Still the year was over ten corrected. ‘The Julian G., although 
days short of its correct period, and a vast improvement on the older 
an additional month was intercalated method of calculating the year, yet 


in Feb, every two vears. This month 
which consisted alternately of 22 and 
23 days, made the year one day too 
long, and additional means had to 
hj adopted to correct this mistake. 
The length of the Intercalated month 
does not appear to have been regu- 
lated by any fixed principle, with 
the result that it came to be a weapon 
of some effect m the hands of the 
pontiffs with w'hom the regulation 
of the O. rested. They curtailed the 
year in order to spite their enemies, 
they lengthened it m order to benefit 
their friends* By the time that 
Ctesar became the dictator of Rome 
they had reduced the G. to chaos, 
and one of his first steps was to 
attempt, successfully mfchin limits, 
the reform of the C. By the year 4t> 
B o. there was a difference of three 
months between the civil Rom. year 
and the astronomical year. With 
the help of Sosigenes, an astronomer 
from Alexandria, Caesar fixed the 
average length of the year at 36oi 
days. Every fourth year was to 
have 365 days, the ordinary years 
eontaining onJy 365. The civil year 
was to be regulated by the sun, the 
incerealary month was abolished, 
and m order that the days of the year 
should be properly restored 67 days 
were inserted in the current year, 
which consisted of 445 days, the last 
year of the era of confusion. 

The first year of the Julian C. was 
40 B.C., or 70S A.u.c. The number of 
days in the months of the Julian G. 
were 30 and 31 alternately, with the 
exception of Feb,, which was to 
have, in ordinary years, 29 days, and 
in leap years 30. This order was only 
upset in the time of Augustus, who 
named the eighth month of the year 
after himself, and m order that it 
should have the same number of days 
as the seventh month, named after 
the great Julius, took one day from 
Feb., and decreed that in future 
Feb. should in ordinary years have 
2S days, and in leap years 20. In 
order also that three months of 31 
days should not come together, he 
decreed the alteration of the number 
of days of the four last months 
of the year as follows; Sept., 30; 
Oct., 31 ; Nov., 30 ; Dec., 31. They 
had previously been : Sept., 31 ; 
Oct., 30 ; Nov., 31 ; Dec., 30. The 


> made the year some 1 1 numites 14 
seconds too long. Gradually this 
came to be recognised, and by the 
sixteenth century the C. was some 
ten davs wrong. Aheady ideas had 
been put forward for its correction. 
At the Council of Nicea, the vernal 
eq.umox, which fell on March 25 in 
the year 46 B.C., fell on the 21st. 
Efforts had been made by astronomers 
to correet the fault, but it was not 
until Pope Gregory NIII. took up 
the matter that the fault was cor- 
rected. By that time it had been 
made obvious that the error amounted 
to three days m 400 years. Gregory 
issued a Bull by which the ten days, 
which represented the difference 
between the date of the equinox m 
325 and in 1582, were annulled, and 
Oct. 5 was recognised as the i5th. 
In order also that the lault should 
not again occuis it was ordained 
that the centuriai years should not 
be recognised as leap years, save 
where they were divisible by 400. 
Thus 1600 was a leap year, 1700, 1800, 
and 1900 were common years, and 
2000 will be a leap year. This method 
of calculating the year was called the 
Gregorian C., new style. It w^as 
promulgated by a Bull, and found 
immediate acceptance in Spain, Por- 
tugal, and parts of Italy. France 
adopted the Gregorian C. m the same 
year. Naturally enough, the proposal 
of the Catholic Church did not find 
immediate acceptance in the Pro- 
testant countries. Scotland adopted 
the change m 1600, making also 
Jan. 1 the beginning of the year. The 
greater number of the Ger, states 
adopted the ne\v style about the end 
of the seventeenth century. England, 
held back to a large extent by vulgar 
and ignorant prejudice, did not adopt 
the new style until 1752. For a long 
time she had probably found it incon- 
venient to calculate her chronology 
by means of a system long given up 
by W. Em'ope and also antiquated. 
The Calendar (New Style) Act was 
passed m 1750, and the difference, 
which amounted to eleven days, 
was rectified by calling Sept. 2 Sept. 
14, 1752. The first day of the year 
w^as also changed from March 25 
to Jan 1. The Bill was not passed 
without considerable outcry from the 
mob, who went about crying for the 
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restoration of their elCTen days. The 
Gk. Church and the states belong- 
ing to that church still calculate by 
means of the old Bierhod, and are now 
about 13 days behmd the rest of 
Europe in their chronology. 

Hebrew Caleitdar , — The Jewish 
year consists of 12 or 13 months, 
according as to whether the year is 
ordinary or emboLsnuc. The year is 
limisolar, and the date Is calculated 
back to the creation, which is com- 
puted as having taken place 3760 
years and 3 months before the begin- 
ning of our Christian era. The ordin- 
ary year has only 354 days, but the 
embollsmiC 384 ; the embolismic year 
IS obtained by the intercalation of a 
month of 29 days, called Veadar. 
This intercalated month occurs seven 
times in a cycle of nineteen years, and 
readjusts the Jev/ish year with the 
solar year. The day is held to begin 
with the sunset, but in reality the day 
begins always at 6 p.m. and continues 
for the successive 24 hours. The hour 
IS divided into 1080 equal parts, 
called haiaqim, of which each helaq 
is eqiiai to 3 '3 seconds. The Jewish 
month consists of 29 days, 12 hours, 
44 minutes, 3J seconds. The names 
of the Jewish months are Tishri, 
Hesvan, Kislev, Tebet, Sebat, Adar 
(Veadar in embolismic years), Nisan, 
Yiar, Si van, Tanmz, Ab, Elul. Each 
of the months has 30 or 29 days, 
alternately. The Jewish Xew Year’s 
Day is the 1st Tishri, which falls be- 
tween Sept. 5 and Oct. 5. In 1912 the 
1st Tishri fell on Sept. 12, the Jewish 
year being a.m. 5673. 

The Mohammedan Calendar . — The 
era of the East, or the era of the 
Hejira, is dated from the first day of 
the month preceding the flight of 
Mohammed from Mecca to Medina. 
The era therefore began on July 16, 
622, The year is purely lunar, and 
composed of twelve lunar months, 
which contain 30 and 29 days respec- 
tively. The years are divided into 
cycles of thirty years, nineteen of 
which arc ordinary and eleven of 
which contain one extra day added 
to the last month of the year. Ob- 
viously, with such a system the 
months are not kept in any way to 
the same season according to the 
solar year, but run through ail these 
seasons in the course of about 32i- 
years. The Mohammedan year be^ns 
m the month called kluharram, which 
corresponds with Dec. 11 of the year 
1012, and is the beginning of the 1331 
year of Hejira. The Mohammedan 
months are : Muharram, Saphar, 
Rabia i., Habia ii., Jornada i., Jornada 
ii., Rajab, Shaaban, Ramaddn, 
Shawell, Dulkaada, Dulheggia. The 
month Ramadan is observed by all 
Moslems as the month of abstinence. 


The Hevoluiionary Calendar. — The 
Revolutionaries, flushed with success, 
decreed in the Xational Convention 
of 1793 that the year of the Christian 
era should no longer be observed as 
the civil year, but that a new era, 
dating fi-om the commencement of 
the republic, should be estab. Ac- 
cordingly, the date Sept. 22, 1792, 
was fixed as the first day of the 
new era of freedom The model thev 
chose to estabhsh themselves on was 
essential! V Grecian. The year was to 
consist of twelve months of 30 days. 
There were to be five eoinT)lementary 
days which were to be celebrated as 
holidays, and w*ere dedicated to 
Virtue, Genius, Daboinp Opinion, and 
Rewards. Eveiy fourth year was to 
have another complementary day, 
which "was to be called Revolution 
Day. The period of tour years was to 
be called a Franciade. and the months 
w'ere to be equally divided mlo three 
periods of 10 days each. The months, 
commencing on Sept. 22, 1792, were 
to be as foUo-ws : Vendemiaire, Bru- 
maire, Trlmalre, Xivose, Pluviose, 
Ventose, Germinal, Floreal, Prainal, 
Messidor, Thermidor, Fructidor. An 
elaborate system also was evolved, 
by means of which the centurial error 
would be corrected, but the Gregorian 
C. was adopted m IS 06, by a decree of 
Napoleon. 

Calendering, the process of pro- 
ducing a glazed or pohshed surface 
upon paper, linen, and cotton. The 
term is a corruption of * cylindering/ 
having reference to the usual method 
of passing the material between re- 
volving cylinders, usually of steel or 
hydraulically compressed paper, under 
high pressure. The principles are 
illustrated by the domestic iron and 
mangle. 

Calends, or Kalends, a term used in 
the Rom. computation of time. The 
C. fell upon the first day of each 
month ; the Nones and Ides on the 
seventh and fifteenth days respec- 
tively in March, May, July, and 
Oct., and on the fifth and thirteenth 
in the other months. Days falling 
between the Cs. and Nones were 
numbered as the fourth, third, etc., 
day before the Nones ; those be- 
tween the Nones and Ides numbered 
as before the Ides, and those after the 
Ides as before the Cs. of the foUo'wmg 
month. The reckoning was alwai^s in- 
clusive, i.e. m the last case both the day 
itself and the f olio wingC. were included. 
The proverbial phrase Ad Kalendas 
OrcBccLs is equivalent to * never,’ as the 
Gk. calendar had no Calends. 

Calendula, a genus of plants of the 
order Compositee, common to the 
Mediterranean. O. oMainalis is well 
known m England as the pot-man- 
gold, Mary-bud, or golds, and is a 
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"rery hardy jrarden plaint . C.arrensis,^ Calhoun, John Caldwell (1782- 
the field marigold, ^ows profusely in 1850^ an American statesman, d. 
Tineyards of the Rhine. in Abbeville co, S. Carolina, of 8cot- 

Calenins, Waiter (d. 1151), an arch- tish -Irish parentage. He graduated 
deacon of Oxford, from 1115 to 1138. at Tale in 1804, and then entered the 
The name C. was given to him by legal profession. In 1811 he repre- 
John Bale, it being an adjective sented bis native state in the con- 
formed from CaZenn, Oxford. Accord- gress, and strongly supported mea- 
ing to GeoSrey of ZMonmonth, this sures which led to the declaration of 
Waiter brought from Brittany the war with England (1812— 15). As 
Breton or Welsh original which Secretary of War in Mom*oe*s cabinet 
Geoffrey professed to translate in his (1817), he did valuable service to Ins 
History of the Kings of Britain. country in reorganising the war de- 

Calenture (from Sp. calentura), a partment ; and twice became vice- 
temporary delirium of fever to which president of the U.S.A., in 1825—29 
sailors are prone in hot climates. The and 1829—32. In 1829 he showed 
nature of the disease is somewhat that his political views were nnder- 
obscnre, but it is brought on through going a change, and in 1831, in 
exposure to the sun’s rays. his Address to the^ JPeople of South 

Calepino, Ambrogio (1435— 1511), an Carolina, he definitely severed his 
Italian lexicographer, fe. at Bergama, connection with President Jachson, 
and became an Angustine monk. His by setting forth his theory of state 
whole life was spent in the compiia- rights as opposed to federal rule. He 
tion of a polyglot dictionary, of which retired from the vice -presidency and 
the first edition appeared at Reggio in sat in the senate from 1832 till 1843, 
1502. Eleven editions were published when he became Secretary of State 
by the Aldi between 1542 and 1592. under Tyler. C. strongly opposed war 
Calexico, a city in Imperial co., with Mexico (1846—47) and cham- 
Califorma, U.S.A. Pop. 6223. pioned the slave-holding states (1848), 

Calf, see Cattle. honestly believing slavery to be a 

' Calgarian,* The. A Brit, armed blessing to master and slave alike, 
merchant cruiser which was torpedoed He d, at Washington. For his Life, 
and sunk by a Ger. submarine off consult R, S. Jenkins, 1851 ; and B. 
the Irish Coast on March 1, 1918. K. Cralle, in the collected edition of 
Twenty officers and about fifty other his works (1853—55) ; for his political 
ranks or ratings perished. and social views, and for the history 

Calgary, a city in the Prov. of of his time, consult the Life by Von 
Alberta, Canada ; the centre of a Holst, 1882. His Correspondence was 
ranching and agric. dist,, founded in published by J. F. Jameson in 1900. 
1883, With a pop. in 1926 of 65,291. Cali, a tn. of Colombia, in the dept. 
It is an important junction on the of Cauca. It is situated on the Bio 
main line of the Canadian Pacific G., near its junction with the Bio 
Bailway, 40 m. from the Bocky Cauca, at an elevation of 3100 ft. It 
Mountains, whence it obtains a is an important commercial tn., 
supply of coal. The railway here and contains the fine Ionic church of 
rises to 3437 ft. above sea level. It San Francisco. Pop. 45,000. 
has an institute for technology and Caliban : (1) The ‘freckled whelp ’ 
art, and a public library of 20,000 of Sycorax, the hag, the savage and 
volumes. There is a Normal school deformed slave of Prospero in Shake- 
for the training of teachers. There speare’s play. The Tempest. He is 
IS also a stock exchange of increasing described by Coleridge as ‘ all earth, 
importance ; the weli-orgamsed tele- all condensed and gross in feelings 
phone system of Alberta is centred and images.* The symbol of a missing 
here; and there are 74 local trade link between brute and man. (2) A 
unions, and a Department of Labour, play by Ernest Benan, published in 
Workshops of the C.P.B. are estab. 1878, which takes up the story of this 
here, and its industries include corn creature from the point where Shake - 
mills, saw mills and iron foundries, speare left it. (3) The name imder 
The gross value of its manufacturing which Robert Buchanan contribnted 
output IS over 30 million dollars, several poems to the RperZofor in 1867. 
The ranch of the Prince of Wales, Calibration, a term which was origi- 
known as the ‘ E.P.* ranch, is nally applied to the measurement of 
situated at High River. The gi’owth the bore or ‘ calibre * of a cannon, an 
of C. in recent years may be gathered accurate knowledge of 'which was 
from the official records of building essential. Passing through the mean - 
permits issued, which show that the mg of measurement of the bore of any 
value of buildings authorised was tube it has now reached the meaning 
over 2i million dollars in 1927, 6 of the comparison of the readings of 
million in 1928, and million in 1929, any instrument with what it should 

being exceeded only by Montreal, indicate. In manufacturing a soienti- 
Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver. fic mstrument for which accuracy is 
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required, it is found that the most 
satisfactory method of procedure is 
not so much to graduate the scale so 
as to gire very accurate readings, but 
zo make the scale roughly accurate 
and then attach a list of corrections. 
As an illustration of the methods used 
we may take the case of some elec- 
trical instruments- An ammeter 
measuring continuous current can be 
calibrated by comparison with a 
tangent of galvanometer of which we 
know that the tangent of its angle 
of deflection is proportional to the 
current fiowmg. This gives a means 
of comparing the divs of the am- 
meter scale among themselves, but 
if the values recorded are to be com- 
pared with actual current values, the 
constant of the galvanometer must be 
found by means of a voltameter or 
similar instrument. Similarly, an 
ammeter measxiring alternating cur- 
rents may be calibrated by means of 
an electrodynamometer, the deflec- 
tions of which are proportional to the 
square of the current. The prmciples 
of G. are best illustrated in the case 
of the ordinary mercury in glass 
thermometers. In the process of 
manufacture the tube is scratched at 
points reached by the mercury at the 
freezing and boiling points of water. 
The distance between these marks is 
divided into a hundred parts, each 
part called a degree. But this as- 
sumes that the bore of the capillary 
tube is constant throughout its 
length, which is never true. The 
process of O. consists in observing the 
length of a detached colu m n of mer- 
cury at different parts of the tube. 

Calibre, see Gun. 

Calico-printing, the process of im- 
pressing on cotton or other textiles 
certain designs in colours. The art 
was known to the Egyptians, even 
as far as the effect of certain sub- 
stances called ‘ mordants ’ in making 
the colours permanent in the fabric. 
It was also known in quite ancient 
times in India, whence, through the 
agency of the Dutch East India Com- 
pany, the trade was brought into 
Holland- It was introduced into 
London in 1 67 6, Glasgow in 1 738, and 
into Liverpool in 1764, The essential 
principles of the methods have re- 
mained the same, but the develop- 
ment of the use of machinery and 
the extension of chemical knowledge 
have made the operations less tedious 
and more varied in their colour- 
effects. There are two processes of 
printing, block-printingand machine- 
printing. In the former, a wooden 
block is engraved with the design by 
hand, exceptionally fine work some- 
times being done on copper plates let 
into the wood. The design for ma- 
chme-printing is first of all engraved 


upon a soft steel roller, which is hard- 
ened and made to impress the design 
in relief on a second steel cylinder. 
This cylinder is hardened in its turn 
and finally transfers the original de- 
sign to a copper roller. Each colour 
to be prmted demands a separate 
roller, so that machines carrying as 
many as twenty copper cylinders 
may be employed. Each printing- 
cylinder is mounted so as to press 
against a large central roller, around 
which the cloth to be printed passes. 
The colour is supplied to each copper 
cylinder by a colour-box in which a 
small roller revolves up to its axis at 
the same time pressing against the 
copper cylinder. The ‘ colour doctor/ 
a thin steel blade fitting against the 
surface of the copper cylinder before 
contact wnth the cloth, removes 
excess of colouring matter ; while 
another steel blade called the lint 
doctor ’ is similarly fitted after the 
printing-cylinder leaves the cloth to 
remove all impurities commumcated 
by the cloth. The adjustment of ail 
the rollers must be as perfect as pos- 
sible, so that each colour prmted fits 
accurately in its proper place There 
are many * styles/ or methods, of 
colour printing, some involving the 
printing of mordants first and dyeing 
the whole material after, some which 
involve the oxidation of the colour- 
material used, and some which re- 
quire the application of steam at 
considerable pressure to fix the 
colours. Mordants may be defined as 
substances which have an atfinity for 
the fabric on the one hand and an 
affinity for the colouring material on 
the other ; they thus serve to hold the 
colouring matter in place. They vary 
in composition according to the pur- 
pose they have to serve, and it may 
be noted that the same colour- 
material may give difCerent colours 
with different mordants. In the 
‘ madder style/ for example, a cloth 
may be printed with four or more 
difierent mordants in the printing 
machine- After bemg dried in a dry- 
ing chamber, the pieces are put 
through a process called ‘ ageing.* 
This consists of subjecting them to 
the influence of heat and moisture, by 
which certain necessary physical and 
chemical changes in the printed 
mordants are brought about. The 
next process, called * dunging,* con- 
sists of passing the cloth through a 
hot solution which removes any un- 
combined mordant or thickening 
agent. A solution of cows* dung was 
formerly used for this process, but 
many elective substitutes have been 
discovered. The material after being 
thoroughly washed is ready for dye- 
ing, a process usually occupying one 
or two hours. The material then has 
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to be * cleared/ that is, the colour has Calif, see Caliph:. 

to be taken out of those portions not California, a Pacific state of the 

mordanted. This is done by means of U.S.A-, bounded N. by Oregon, E. 
a hot soap solution and a chlorine | by f^erada and Arizona, S. by Lower 
solution, all colours not * fixed ’ being C. (Mexico), and W. by the Pacific 
thus removed. In colouring with in* Ocean. It lies between parallels 
illgo or aniline black, it is customarj* I 32® fiS'aud 12° X.Iat. Itispopulariy 
to print a * resist,^ that is, a substance j knoum as the ‘ Golden State/ and 
which prevents the incorporation of j in the W. it is often spoken of as 
the colour-material with the fabric ; j ‘ the Coast.' The vast mountain 
the coloured portion will then ulti- | svstem of C., with the variation it 
mately be that portion not treated gives of peak and canon, valley and 
with the resist. Steam is used vvdth hill, is one of its most conspicuous 
some colouring substances either to featui'es. Two great mountain ranges 
fix them m the fabric by mere me- exist. The Sierra Nevada runs al- 
chanical blowing through, or to effect most parallel with the coast along 
a desired cheixncal change, or, when, the B. boundary of the state. Its 
albumen is used as a fixing agent, to average breadth is about SO ni., and 
bring about Ihereauired coagulation, it includes about a dozen peaks over 
Calicut, seaport of Malabar dist., 10,000 ft- high. Chief of these is 
Madras, British India, on the coast, Mt. Whitney (14,S9S ft.), the highest 
84 m. N.W. of Coimbatore. It was m the U.S.A. (excluding Alaska), 
the first place in India visited by Among the .Sierra Nevada ranges are 
Europeans, Covilhao caUing here in the rifts of the Yosemite, King's, and 
I486, and Tasco da Gama in 1498 It Tuolomne, canons famous through- 
had been a great centre of native out the world for their magnificent 
trade, but declined under Portuguese scenery- Along the coast lies the 
rule, and only revived after its occu- senes of disconnected ranges grouped 
nation by the Eng. in 1792. It has as the Coast Range, longer bnt lower 
given Its name to calico. Its indus- than the Sierra Nevada. Between 
tries are : cotton spinning and weav- these two ranges lies the great valley 
mg, and it exports tea, coftee, coco- of the Sacramento and the Sail 
nuts and spices. Pop. 82,400, of Joaquin, which two rivs. unite and 
whom 20,000 are unruly Moham- run into San Francisco Bay. The 
medan Moplahs and the rest Hindus, former, with its tributary the Feather, 
CMid^sa, or Kalidasa, a Hindu poet drains the N. part of the state, the 
of the post-Vedic period of Sanskrit latter drains most of the S. part, 
literature. The dates of his life are Other rivs. are the Bel, Trinity, and 
extremely uncertain. He seems to Klamath, all in the N. Since C. 
have iiv^ed during the reign of Vikra- extends over 770 m. from N. to S., 
maditya of Ujjain, but as there were the climatic conditions are varied, 
several monarchs of that name from The N. dist. is very ramy, particularly 
57 B.c. to A D. 1050, this does not in the winter, and the N.W. is damp 
assign any very definite limits. He and foggy. The S., however, is 
has been traditionally assigned to the warm and semi-tropical, and has 
firstcenturyB c., but modern scholar- thus become a favourite winter re- 
ship tends to place him considerably sort. The rainfall is generally low, 
later. His most famous works are his and the nights are generally cool 
dramas, especially Sdkuniald, which, throughout. On the whole, the 
wlien first introduced to Europe climate is one of the best in the 
through the translation of Sir William world. The fiora of C. is very dis- 
Jones in 1789, was received with tinct from that of the more easterly 
great admiration. A later translation states. Among its characteristic pro- 
^Monier Williams appeared in 1856. ducts may be named the mammoth 
dramas are Vtkramorvasi Sequoia gigantea^ and the Sequoia 
(The Hero and the Nymph), contain- sempervirens, a species of redwood 
IPS’ some fine lyrical passages, and which flourishes particularly in the 
Mdlamkagnimiira^ a comedy. There K.W. These two species are the 
are also assigned to him two epic only survivors of the genus Sequoia, 
poems, JR^agTiuxansa, translated into once widely spread over the N. 
En^sh by P. de Lacy Johnstone, hemisphere, and efforts are being 
1902 : and Kximdra Sambhava, only made to preserve them. Timber 
remarkable for isolated passages, and production in 1927 was two billion 
muermg so greatly that it seems board feet. There are nineteen 
doubtful if they can be credited to the National Forests, which cover nearly 
same author ; and several lyrics, the 20 million acres. Of animals, the 
nest, Meghaduta (The Cloud Messen- most characteristic are the grizzly 
ger), bemg very beautiful. Nalddaya, and black bears, the puma, the big- 
a po^ical romance, translated by horn sheep, and various varieties of 
IS also ascribed deer. The northern rivers supply 
to Calidasa. good stores of salmon, and coast 
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fishing is generally important. The agrlenltnral crop in 1929 was esti- 
geology of the state is fairly simple, mated at 52 3 mliiion dollars, Abnnd- 
The general basis is fairly recent, the ant irrigation is prorided by the 
Sierra Xevada being chiefly composed numerous streams and unnaTigablc 
of Tnassic and Jurassic beds; the rivs. 4,229,000 acs, of land are under 
Coast Ranges are cbieiiy Cretaceous irrigation. The on treat of petroleniii 
and Tertiary. The axis of the Sierra in i!J23 was 290 niiilion barrels, but 
Xevada is probably Archaean, and production varies. The Long Beach 
the elevation of the Coast Range wells have increased their output bv 
occurred towards the end of the drilling to a depth of ^iOOO ft The 
Miocene period. The mineral re- mam industry of C. is petroleum 
sources are great, and since the dis- refining. Other industries are food- 
covery of gold in 1S4S the output i canning and meat-packing. Los 
has been enormous. Lode and placer i Angeles am? San Francisco are very 
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operations (1 92 S) produce gold valued] active ports, the exports from the 
at nearly eleven million dollars, two ports totalling about 343 million 
Other minerals are silver, iron, coal, dollars (1928) and the imports 252 
borax, rock-salt, quicksilver, and miihon. One of the chief interests in 
copper. The mining of precious C, is the film industrj’ at Hollywood, 
stones is increasing in importance. Los Angeles, The clear atmosphere 
The total of mineral production for allows moving pictures to be taken 
1927 was 459,638,000 dollars. The on all but about ten days in the year, 
gradual increase in the number of Millions have been invested in the 
small owners has given an impetus industry, and Hollywood probably 
to C.’s agricultural progress. Thirty makes more films than all the rest 
million acs. are under cultivation, of the world. Commumeation by 
and of this about 700,000 acs. consist road and railway is well developed, 
of vineyards, while on 200,000 acs. 60 million dollars having lately been 
cotton is grown- The peach and pear spent on road construction, Air lines 
orchards produce important crops, have been established. The present 
and all cereals, including wheat, constitution of C. was adopted in 
vegetables, fruits, and nuts common 1S80. It was drawm up by the Work- 
to temperate and sub -tropical zones ingman’s Party, following the anti- 
are found in C. The value of the Chinese labour agitations. The state 
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adroimstration is in the hands of a 
Governor elected every four years. 
Taxes are administered by a Board 
of Equalisation. Under the Con- 
stitution gov. departments have no 
measure of autonomy, and any new 
departure means a revision of the 
constitution in the form of an amend- 
ment. This is known as the * Cali- 
forma idea.’ There have been 
several amendments. The senate 
consists of 40 members elected for 
four years, and the assembly of SO 
members elected for two years. The 
state sends eleven representatives to 
the national congress. C. was first 
discovered by Juan Gabrillo in 1542 
and remained under ripanish rnle 
imtil 1S22, when it declared its in- 
dependence and allegiance to ^Nlexico. 
It was taken over by the U.S.A. in 
18479 and became a state of the 
Union in 1850. Chief tns : Los 
Angeles, 1,233,561 ; San Francisco, 
637,212 ; Oakland, 284,213 ; San 
Diego, 147,897 ; Long Beach, 141,528 ; 
Sacramento, the state capital, 93,685. 
The gross area of C. is 158,297 sq. m ; 
and the total pop. is estimated at 
4,021,320. There are 7 1,952 Japanese 
and 28,812 Chinese. The rural pop. 
amounts to 1,095,132. 

California, Gulf of, an arm of the 
Pacific which separates the Lower 
Californian peninsula from the rest of 
Mexico . Length is about 700 m., and 
breadth varies from 50tol30m. It 
was originally known as the Sea of 
Cortes, after its first explorer. Both 
shores are bordered by high moun- 
tains and the coast-line is very varied. 
At its N. extremity it receives the 
Colorado, and various other streams 
also run into it. On its coasts are 
the ports of San Jos^, La Paz, 
Mazatlan, and Guaymas. 

California, Lower, a 700 m. long 
and narrow and drought-cursed 
peninsula in the Pacific Ocean form- 
ing a territory of Mexico, with an 
area of 58,328 sq. m. and a pop. 
of 48,000, is nearly destitnte of 
streams, and for weary months not 
a drop of rain falls on the parched 
deserts. But the Boleo copper mines 
in the N, are one of the chief sources 
of the world’s copper supply, rich 
deposits of gold have been discovered 
and a solid moimtain of iron and 
various other minerals. The chief 
tn. La Paz (Pop. 6000) is one of the 
three greatest pearl producing cen- 
tres of the world. 

California, University of, one of 
the most important universities in 
America, opened at Oakland in 1869, 
but removed to Berkeley, California, 
in 1873. In this year the College 
of Medicine was organised in San 
Francisco, and this, with other San 
Francisco colleges for law and medi- i 


cal research, have become affiliated 
to the U- of C. Other affiliated 
institutions are those for agriculture 
at Davis for subtropical horticulture 
at Riverside and for oceanography 
at La Jolla. The famous Lick 
Observatory, Mt. Hamilton, belongs 
to the University. There is also 
a S. branch of the University at 
Los Angeles. Large-scale improve- 
ments have been carried out at 
Berkeley, following a permanent 
plan for construction, designed in 
1896 by B6nard, a Fr. architect. 
With the aid of Mrs. Phoebe Hearst, 
regent of the University, work on 
this plan was started, and the present 
women’s g 3 mmasmm, built in 1927, 
is the gift of Randolph Hearst in 
memory of his mother. The Gk. 
theatre, seating 8000 people, w^aa 
built in 1903, and in recognition of 
the advantages offered foreign stu- 
dents, an International House, the 
gift of J. D. Rockefeller, was de- 
signed in 1928. The endowment 
fundoftheU.ofC. (1929) is 14,312,531 
dollars. The University is co-edn- 
cational, and of the 18,652 students 
enrolled in 1929 approximately half 
were men. In addition there are 
about 35,000 students enrolled under 
an extension scheme. The staff 
numbers 1614. Tuition is free to all 
permanent residents of California. 
Agricultxire is the specialised subject 
most studied, and the research 
stations at Mountain View, Cortena, 
and in the Imperial Valley belong 
to the University. 

Caligula, Caius Csesar Augustus 
Germanicus (a.d. 37—41), was 6. at 
Actium in the year a.d. 12, the son of 
Germanicus and Agrippina. He was 
brought up among the soldiers at the 
camp, and thus became tbeir great 
favourite, receiving from them the 
nickname of C., from the soldier’s 
hoots icaliguloe) he used to w^ear. He 
was adopted as his grandson by 
Tiberius, and on the death of that 
monarch in a.d. 37 it was found that 
the empire was left to C. and the true 
grandson of Tiberius C.’s appoint- 
ment was hailed wuth enthusiasm, and 
the senate and people soon gave him 
sole power. For a time he gave no 
sign of carrying ont Tiberius's pro- 
phecy that he was educated * for the 
destruction of the Roman people.’ 
He removed taxes, and scattered 
rewards and indemnities liberally. 
Then came an illness induced by his 
evil life, and on recovery from this 
he seemed possessed by a fnry. He 
slaughtered his own relatives, and 
filled Rome with blood. His extor- 
tions, prodigality, and cruelty were 
tmspeakabie. Finally the citizens 
decided to rid themselves of the 
tyrant, and he was assassinated. 
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Calipers, an instminent resembling* I 
a compass with bent legs, and used for 
measuring the diameters of various j 
objects. It is used for finding the i 
correct measurement of bores and ^ 
shafts. I 

Caliph, Caliphat (from the Arabian I 
word Kalifa, meaning * successor ’X 1 
the title given to the civil and re- ‘ 
ligions head of the IMohammedan ! 
states. Each caliph is supposed to ' 
be a direct lineal descendant of the j 
gi*eat prophet Mohammed. There is 1 
a tradition which has been wrong- [ 
fnlir attributed to him, that there * 
can only be one caliph at a time, and ‘ 
should another one be set up, he | 
must be put to death, ‘ for he is a i 
rebel.’ After Mohammed died this ! 
title was first borne bv a man named 
Abn-Bekr, who was elected Moham- 
med’s ‘ representative.’ The history 
of these rulers can be divided into 
three divisions : (a) The first four 

caliphs, who immediately succeeded 
Mohammed ; (b) the Ommiade 

caliphs ; and (c) the Abbaside caliphs. 
With regard to Abu-Bekr, the first of 
the caliphs to be elected at Moham- 
med’s death, there was much trouble 
and dissension between the people of 
Medina, who wished to set up a mem- 
ber of their house, and the emigrants, 
who set up an opposition claim, and 
who were successful, as they had 
brought into Medina many Moslems 
to terrorise over the inhabitants of 
Medma. Ahu-Bekr was the friend 
and father-in-law of Mohammed, and 
he proved himself q.uite capable of 
dealing with the trouble of the t mes. 
He organised an attack on the Gks., 
hut he himself remained behind to 
defend Medina . When his army came 
back, he attacked the rebel party; 
eleven small flying columns were 
enough to put down the rebellion. 
The war that had been started by 
Mohammed against the border coun- 
tries was an excellent way of making 
the religion popular to Arabs, as time 
was given for looting, and much 
wealth was gained thereby. In the 
war that was carried on against the 
Persians, the Moslems were unsuc- 
cessful at first, but at last, at the 
Battle of Kadessia, the Persians were 
beaten, and they had to give up part 
of their land and limit themselves to 
Irak proper. The Moslems under 
Ahu-Bekr had soon annexed all the 
lands bordering on Arabia, and to 
these they added Egypt. The natives 
of the lands that had been conquered 
soon adapted themselves to the new 
rule. Their nationality had been 
broken long ago, and they were more 
Arabian than anything else, and with 
regard to religion they at least wonld 
meet with toleration from Islam. 
Abu-Bekr d, on Aug. 22, 634, and 
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had only been in power a short time. 
He was succeeded by Omar, during 
whose reign there were further tre- 
mendous conquests. Omar was a 
great plunderer, but he paid for his 
fault by being murdered by a Kufan 
workman in a mosque in Medina in 
:Nrov. 644. Othman succeeded Omar 
in the caliphate : he was a very 
weak ruler, and all the gov. of Islam 
fell into the hands of the Horeish 
nobility. He was a man who con- 
tinually made fair promises but never 
kept his word. This fact exasperated 
the people, and after an outrageous 
case of breaking his promise he 
was besieged in his own house, 
where he defended himself for a time, 
but at last the mob gained an 
entrance, and put him to death. He 
was then eighty years of age. After 
much controversy Ali was elected as 
successor to Othman. Ali had no 
right to be elected, but be gained his 
position by ambition and sheer desire 
for power. His reign was not at all a 
peaceful one, nor an enj oyable one for 
him, and he was murdered also, m 
Jan. 661. After these four caliphs 
had passed away the Ommiade 
dynasty arose. Moawlya (661-680) 
was the first ruler under the new 
dynasty, which derived its name 
from one of Moawiya’s aneestors- 
Their seat was Damascus. Many were 
the fights and battles that took place 
during his rule. He was essentially a 
statesman, and he was as well a re- 
ligious man, as he followed closely the 
precepts of Islam. None of his suc- 
cessors, however, had either of these 
virtues. Moawiya’s son, Xezid I. 
(67 9—83 ), succeeded. He led a rebellion 
into Irak, but before he got there the 
governor of Elufa had crushed the 
cause, and on the field of Herbela the 
governor ObeiduUah was slain, but 
Yezid spared his kinsman. Nezid was 
followed by Moawiya II. (683), and 
then came Merwan I., who was mur- 
dered in 685. Abdulmaiik next ruled, 
and his reign lasted till 705, and a 
very turbulent reign it proved to be. 
He gave the caliphate a coinage of its 
own, and also gave his patronage to 
scholars, and urged them to translate 
Persian works into Arabic. In the 
year 692 he levied a tax called the 
Flaratch, or capitation tax, on all 
Christian men. This was a means of 
getting money with which to support 
his wars. The next caliph was Waiid 
I. (705—15), who, though not an active 
man himself, saw the caliphate greatly 
extended, going as far as to include 
Spain on the one side and to the 
mouth of the Indus on the other. 
After him came Suleiman I., who d, 
in 717. Then came a good man, 
Omar II., but he was poisoned in 720. 
Yezid H. next succeeded, and d, in 
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724. Hfeham d, in 743, 'VValid H. , 
was slain in a rebellion in 744. Xezid , 
III. d. also m 744. Ibrahim was i 
dethroned by Merwan II„ who was 
governor ot Armenia (745). This was 
the end of the rale of the Ominiades. 
They were not popular, and at last 
three brothers, de<=eendaTits of Abbas, 
an nneie oi the prop net, rose m 
rebellion. The whole land was thrown 
Into a civil w'ar between the white 
Qm, naiades and the black Abbasides, 
Tvlerwan was pursued into Egypt, and 
killed in battle in 750. Abdullah, an 
uncle of the claimants, sent an invita- 
tion for a feast to eighty Ommiades 
in Damascus, and when they were 
assembled be slew them all. Thus 
came the Abbasides into power. Abnl 
Abbas (750-54) was the first caliph 
Tinder the Abbasides' regime. He was 
called also Safi'ah, meaning ‘ shedder 
of hjs enemies’ blood.’ He was fol- 
lowed by Abn Jaafar Almanser, his 
brother (754—75). He it was who 
made Bagdad the seat of empire. He 
left behind him a sum of money of 
somethmg like £30,000,000, but his 
son, Almahdi (77o-S5), and his grand- 
son, Aihadi (785-86), spent it all vain- 
gloriously. Alhadi’s brother, Haronn 
al Rasehld the Just ’) came next 
(7S6-809). He is best known from the 
fact of having given his patronage to 
aH orthodox and hterary men. He 
persecuted the Christians, and made 
eight separate attacks on the Gk. 
empire in Asia idmor. His three 
sons fought for supremacy mstead of 
accepting their father’s div- of 
the empire. Amir was defeated and 
slain in 813, and his brother Almamun 
succeeded him <813—33). Mutassesi 
followed his brother (833-42), but 
with him departed the glory of the 
caliphate under the Abbasides. He was 
afraid of Ms own subjects, so he left 
Bagdad and went to Samarrah, and 
got together under his leadership 
about 50,000 Turks. These men, 
being so much steadier, they soon 
had all the power in their hands. 
Ever after the caliphs held power and 
life by the sanction of the Turks. 

To support a revolt against the 
Turks during the Great War, the 
British Gov. guaranteed to Hussein, 
Grand Shereef of Mecca, the inde- 
pendence of the Aj’ab countries con- 
tingently on a successful revolt against 
the Turks. Hussein accordingly in 
1916 threw in his lot with the British 
arms, and, after the capture of Mecca 
and Jiddah, assumed the title of Eling. 
This new kingdom, the Hijaz, was re- 
cognised by the post-war Treaty with 
Turkey ; and later, in 1924, Hussein, 
whose ambition had led him to regard 
himself as monarch of pan-Arabia, 
assumed the caliphate rendered 
vacant by the deposition of Sultan 
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Abdul Mejid by the Turks under 
, 3Iustapha Kemal. Two years nre- 
! viously the Grand National Assembly 
of Angora, in abolishing the ofiiee of 
Sultan, had decreed that that of 
Caliph, hitherto vested m the person 
of the Sultan, should be filled by 
election from among the princes of 
the House of Osman. But m March 
1924, the Assembly decided to abolish 
also the Turkish Caliphate, and the 
members of the House of Osman were 
then expelled from Turkey, while 
Hemal was re-elected President of the 
Turkish Republic. 

Calippus, Gk. astronomer, yf. at 
the beginning of the fourth century 
B.c. He rectified the lunar cycle, 
giving it a duration of sixty -three 
vears, the period being known as the 
Galippic cycle. 

Calixtus I. (218-22), pope and suc- 
cessor of Zephyrmus. His life is 
known cMefiy from the accounts of 
Hippolytus, a schismatical adversarv 
of Ms. This writer says that C. was a 
slave, denounced as a Christian bv the 
Jews, and late associate of Pope 
Zephyrinus. Hippolytus accused 
him of favouring the Papripassian 
views and of lax discipline. The 
cemetery on the Via Appia bears his 
name. 

Calixtus IX, (1119—24), pope, pre- 
viously Archbishop of Vienne, in 
France. He ruled during the struggles 
over the investiture question and the 
schism of the anti-pope. He com- 
menced negotiations on the former 
question with the Emperor Henry V., 
and after some trouble, matters were 
settled at the Concordat of Worms, 
1122. He defeated the anti -pope, 
Gregory VIII. 

Calixtus III. (1455—58), Alfonso de 
Borga, a Spaniard, also pope. He 
preached a crusade against the Turks, 
who had just taken Constantinople 
(1453). His chief work was the vm- 
dication of the memory of Joan of 
Arc. The same title, C. III., was also 
borne by one of the anti -popes, whom 
Frederick Barbarossa, the emperor, 
set up in 1168 in opposition to 
AJexander III. The name of each of 
the popes is often spelt CaHlstus. 

Calixtus, Georgius, properly Callisen 
(1586— 1656), a Ger. Protestant theo- 
logian, was 5, at Medelbye in Hol- 
stein. In 1613 he became pro- 
fessor of theology at Helmstedt, and 
was engaged in keen controversy with 
the Rom. Catholics. His study of 
the first centuries inclined Mm to 
toleration, and his advocacy of this 
brought Mm into some suspicion. 
His chief work is an JEJpitome theo- 
logiCB Tnoralis^ 1634. 

Call, Sir John (1732-1801), a mili- 
tary engineer. He was appointed 
cMef engineer to the E. India 
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Company in 1750, and served at Fort ■ of Seward's Mexican I^olicy ; History 
Sr. David in 1751 and acxain in 1752— ' Virginia, 

57. He was present at the siege of Callao, a tn. of Ireiand, Elllkemiy', 
Pondicherry (1701), and returned to ‘ S ni. S.W. of Kilkenny ; pop. about 
Hngiand m 1769. He represented 19S7. 

CalJington in parliament il7S4“90>. Callander;, a market tn. and bor. of 
and was created baronet in 1791. • Perthshire, Scotland, situated on the 

Calla, a genus ot Araecte with the R Teith, about 16 m- XAV, of Stir- 
single species, O. paliisiris, hog arum, 1 Ims- It is m close proximity to the 
found in marshes of X. Eiuope. The j Trossaehs, and is mentioned as the 
leaves are cordate, not sagittate, and ; * gate of the Highlands/ Being thus 
the hermaphrodite flowers, borne j romantically situated, it has become 
every __t’wo years, are enveloped in , a centre for tourists, and large hotels 
beautiful white spathe. Hichardia ■' and hydropathic establishments have 
iLihiop^icaj the Egyptian lily, or lily of ' been built. There are several churches, 
the Xile, was formerly included in t including an Episcopal church, as well 
this genus. ; as the Established, and the United 

Callaghan, Sir Georg© Astley (1852- | Free Church of Scotland. Pop. 1 S74. 
1920), British a dm i r al. Entered the Callao, a fen. and chief seaport of 
navy, 1S65, and by 1S94 had reached Peru, 6 m. S.IV. of Dima, the capital, 
the position of naval adviser to the It is situated on C. Ba 5 % where it is 
inspector-general of fortifications. In sheltered from storms by the island of 
1900 he commanded the Badymian in San Lorenzo- It has a floating-dock, 
Chinese waters, taking part m the fine hab our -wails, and naiTow^ streets 
suppression of the Boxer Rebellion, of shabby appearance. It has gas- 
Also fought at Taku and later works, sugar-refineries, iron-works, 
commanded the naval brigade which etc., and its chief exports are minerals, 
co-operated in the relief of the Peking sugar, hides, wool, etc. Almost all the 
legations. Promoted rear-admiral tu world^s supply of vanadium, used i:i 
the Channel Fleet when the ‘ Dread- making motor axles and aeroplanes is 
nought ’ type vras introduced, and, in exported from C. The present tn. 
1911, became commander-in-chief, dates only from 1746, when the 
^vhioh post he held till the outbreak old city wns destroyed by a great 
of the Great War, when he was sue- earthquake. It has suffered consider- 
ceeded by Admiral Jellicoe. It was ably from bombardments by Spanish 
due largely to his recognised skill in and Chilian navies. Pop. 60,000. 
training organisation that the Home Callaway, Charles (1838-1915), Eng. 

fleet was in so high a state of efficiency geologist and writer, educated at Ghes- 
when he retired. hunt College, London. He retired 

Callahan, James Morton, professor from, the Xonconformist ministry for 
of history and pohtical science at educational work and geological re- 
W, Virginia Umversity, was b, search. Since 1876 C. has studied the 
at Bedford, Indiana, Xov. 4, 1864. Archasan rocks of Shropshue, Angle- 
He was educated at the X'ormal and sey, the Scottish Highlands, Donegal, 
Conmierciai schools, and University and elsewhere. He estabhslied two 
of Indiana (graduating 1894—95), at new Precambrian systems — Urico- 
Ohicago Umversity and Johns Hop- man and Longmyndian. The Geo- 
kius Umversity. He was teacher at logical Society awarded him their 
the Normal Pedagogical Institute, Murchison medal, 1906. In this year 
Hope, Indiana, 1888—90 ; professor of C. founded the Cheltenham Ethical 
American history and constitutional Society. Among his works are : The 
law at Hamilton Coll,, 1897—98; JPrecambriayz Rocks of ShropsJiire ; 
director of the Bureau of Historical King David of Israel, a Study in the 
Research, 1900—2 ; headof the Depart- Evolution of Ethics, 1905. 
ment of Histoxy and Polit. Science, Callaway, Henry (1817-90), an 
W. Virginia University, since 1902 ; Anglican missionary bishop. He 
dean Coll. Arts and Sciences, same studied surgery at St. Bartholomcw’to 
university since 1916. C- has held Hospital ; M.D. Aberdeen, 1853 ; 
numerous other professorships besides, joined the S.P.G. in 1854, and sub- 
Ainong Ms works are : Neutrality of sequently became Bishop of St. 
the American Lakes, 1898 ; Cuba and John’s, Kaffraria, in 1873, His chief 
International Relations, 1899 ; Divio- work 'was The Religious Systmi of the 
matic History of the Southern Con- Amasmlu, 1868-70. Consult Miss 
federacy, 1900 ; American Relations Benham, CoZZau^ay, 1896. 

the Pacific and the Far East, 1901; Callcott, Sir Augustus Wafi (1779— 
The America 7 i Expansion JPolicy, 1844), Eng. landscape painter, was 
1903 ; Introd. to American Foreign b. at Kensington- He early studied 
Policy, vol. I . — The Monroe Doctrine music and was for several years 
and Inter-Americari Relaiions ; The a chorister at Westminster Abbey. 
United States and Canada: A Study 1799 he determined to devote 

in International History; Evolution 1 himself entirely to painting, and 
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Callicrates 


exhabited for the first time at the 
Royal Academy. In 1806 he became 
A.R.A., and in 1810 received Ms R.A. 
In 1837 he received Imighthood, His 
best works are landscapes, and these 
are remarkable for their clearness and 
delicacy. But his largest work is 
‘ Raphael and the Fomarina.’ 

Callcott, John Wall (1766-1821), 
Eng. composer, brother of the pre- 
ceding, was also 6. at Kensing- 
ton, and for some years studied 
medicine. He then gave himself to 
the study of music, and in 1800 be- 
came doctor of mnsxo at Oxford. In 


American petroleum companies, and 
the laws for separation of Church 
and State resulted in a tremendous 
conflict with the Rom, Catholic 
Church. President Coolidge of the 
Xj.S.A. named the w^'cll-known 
financier, Dwight F. Morrow, as 
American Ambassador to Mexico 
He won the confidence of the 
^Mexicans, and not only settled the 
disputes between the U.S.A. 


for some years studied j Mexico over oil properties, but a£o 

through his friendly mediation, 
though himself a Protestant, secured 
an amicable working arrangement 


180B he pub* a 2Iusical Grammar^, \ between the Mexican government 
blit insanity prevented him from i and the Rom. Catholic Church, 


pursuir^ further studies. 

Calleja, Gomez Rafael (5. 1874), 
Span, musical composer, b, at 
Burgos, at the cathedral of which 
he was a choir boy. Studied at the 
Madrid conservatoire under Arrieta. 
Has held at different times the 
position of conductor at nearly all 
the chief theatres in Spain, Portugal 
and Latin America. Has written 
works on national folk-lore and vocal 
pieces, but mainly knovm for his 
musical comedies and revues, of 
which he has wi*itten no fewer than 
287, all of which have been performed. 
They include : El Arbol de Bertdldo ; 
Las Alondras ; El As ; Aires Nacxon- 
ales ; El Abanico de la Pompadur: 
La Arana Azul; Las Bribonas ; El 
Genio de Velasquez; La Illustre 
Pregona ; 3Iaese Figaro ; El 3Iozo 
Cruo ; Frou-Frou, 

^ Callernish, or Callanish, a dist. and 
vil. on Lewis Is,, Ross-shire, Scot- 
land, on the E. coast of Loch Hoag, 
IG m. IV. of Stornoway. The stand- 
ing stones of C. m the form of a cross 
with a circle in the centre are among 
the finest in Britain. Pop. about 500. 

Calles, Plutarco Elias, 6. Guaymas, 
Sonora, Mexico, Sept. 25, 1877. 

He was educated in the schools of 
Ms native town, and afterwards 
taught there. He then became 
superintendent of the schools of 
Hermosiiio, and later joined in the 
rebellion against the rule of the 
tyrant-President, Porfirio Diaz. His 
life for a large number of years after 
that was that of a military man. 
He was on the side of Carranza 
in the latter’s fight with Huerta 
reaching the rank of a General. In 
1915 he campaigned with General 
P^regon (^.r.) against Pancho Villa. 
In 1917 he was made governor of Ms 
native state of Sonora. After hold- 
ing Cabinet posts under Carranza 
^ X Clbregon, he was elected Presi- 
dent of the Mexican republic for a 
loiir-year term, beginning in 1924. 
His administration was marked by 
very stormy times. The oil-land 
laws brought a conflict with the big 


Caliianassa, a genus of decapod 
crustaceans, and is the tvpe of the 
family Callianassidae. They are noted 
for the inequality m size and form of 
the ciielse, or claws. C. subterranea 
the commonest species, is found at 
Naples and on French and English 
shores. 

Callianira, the typical genus of the 
Callianiridae, a family of the order 
Tentacnlata and phylum Ccelente- 
rata. The body is gelatinous and pro- 
vided with two pairs of wing-shaped 
appendages. C. triploptera and C 
bralata are two examples. 

Callias, the name of a powerful 
Athenian family which produced 
many distinguished citizens. The 
best known of these, surnamed 
KaKa7rAo9T05 (beginning of fifth century 
B.C.), was reckoned as the richest 
Atheman of his time. He is said to 
have slain a Persian at Marathon 
who revealed to him the Mding-plaee 
of a vast treasure. Legend also tells 
that in 469 b.c. he was one of the 
ambassadors sent by the Athemans 
to Artaxerxes, and that he arrane-ed 
the peace of Callias. 

Callicera, the generic name of cer- 
tain dipterous insects of the family 
SjrpMdsB. They are stoutish flies 
with large heads and eyes, the body is 
silky, and the antennae form elongated 
and slightly curved clubs. 

CaUichroma, a genus of Coleoptera 
of the family Cerambycidse, or longi- 
corns. It differs from allied beetles m 
havmg the maxillary palpi smaller 
than the labial, and shorter than the 
termmal lobe of the maxillae. It emits 
a very agreeable odour* 

CalHchthys, a genus of malacop- 
tery^ous fishes belonging to the 
biluridse, or cat-fish familv. The body 
and head are protected by large, hard, 
scaly plates, only the snout and 
under surface being naked, and bar- 
bels depend from the mouth. The 
species frequent rivers and streams 
m hot climates, and when the water 
dries up they perform journeys over- 
laoM m quest of new ponds. 

Callicrates, a Gk. architect who. 
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with Ictin-QS, planned the celebrated 
Parthenon, which is the rnag nifi ceTit 
temple erected in honour of the vdrg'in 
goddess Athene in the year 438 b.c. 
It is the finest example of Gk. 
architecture still extant. 

Callicratidas, a Spartan general, 
was sent in the year 406 b.c. to take 
Lysander’s place as commandant of 
the fleet, towards the end of the 
Peloponnesian war. He pnrsned 
Oonon, a d defeated him in the 
harbour of Mitylene. Gonon took 
refuge here, and held out tiU the 
Athenians sent a large torce to his 
relief. C. was then defeated and slain 
in the naval Battle of Argmiisse. C. 
was greatly hampered in his efiorts 
for efficiency, by the incapacity of his 
predecessors. 

Callidium, a genus of coleopterous 
insects ot the Cerambycidse, or longi- 
corns. C, baqulus is a British species, 
about three-quarters ot an inch long, 
of dull black colour, and is very de- 
structive to fir-trees. 

Calligonum, a genus of Polygonaceae 
which consists of about twenty species 
from Africa and Asia. O. JPalasia 
yields a nutritious gmn, which is 
obtained from the root, and a 
beverage is made from the fruit. 

Callimachus, an Athenian sculptor, 
who Jl. m the fifth century B.c. He 
'was possibly a disciple of Calamls, 
and the great eharacteristic of his 
wmrk was over -minuteness. He is 
supposed to have invented the 
Corinthian capital, and also to have 
been the first to employ the running 
borer for drilling marble. Among 
other decorations fmnished by him 
for the Erechtheuin. was a famous 
golden lamp. 

Callimachus (c. 310— c. 240 B.C.), a 
Gk. grammarian, critic, and poet, 
b* at Gyrene ot the distinguished 
family of the Battiadae. He founded 
a school at Alexandria, where he 
had Aristophanes ot Byzantium and 
Apollonius of Rhodes among his dis- 
tinguished pupils. He was a favourite 
ot both Ptolemy Philadeiphus and of 
Ms successor, Ptolemy Buergetes. He 
became chief librarian of the Alex- 
andrian library imder the former, and 
held tMs office till his death. In his 
iu'ra;ce 5 (Tablets) he gives a cata- 
logue of the books in the library, with 
a short criticism and account of the 
writers. This laid the foundation of 
the critical study ot Gk. He is said 
to have vTitten some 800 'works, but 
of these only six hymns and sixty- 
four epigrams remain entire. His 
elegy, Berenice’s Lock, is known to us 
in the translation of (Jatullus. Some 
tragments of his Hecate have been 
found, but his Aina IS quite lost. 
It dealt with the foundation of cities, 
religions customs, etc. The best 


editions of hymns and epigrams 
are those of Meineke (1861) and 
Wilamowitz (1S82). 

Cailimorpha, a genus of lepidop- 
tera of the family Arctiidse, and in- 
cludes several beautiful night-flying 
moths. The body is small and the 
wings large, somewhat triangular, 
and the hinder margins are rounded. 
C. JacobcEce, the pink under wing, is 
a common example. 

Callington, a market tn. of Corn- 
wall, 10 m. from Launceston ; it sent 
tw'o members to Parliament until 
1S32. Has extensive quarries, gra- 
nite from "Which was used for the 
constmetion of the Thames Embauk- 
ment, and Blacirfriars and Battersea 
Bridges, London. Pop. 1634. 

Caiiionymus, the technical name of 
the acanthopterygious fishes kno-^vn 
popularly as dragonets, a genus of 
Gobiidse, or goby family. The gill 
openings are reduced to a single small 
hole near the nape of the neck, the 
ventral fins are under the throat, the 
fin-rays of mature males are produced 
into filaments, and the body is 
smooth and "Rath out scales. O. draco, 
the skulpin, is about 10 in. long, and 
is brown and white in colour ; C. lyra, 
the gemmeous dragonet, is another 
British species, and is yellow*, 
sapphire, and violet in hue. 

Calliope, the first of the nine muses 
and the mother of Orpheus. She is 
the muse of epic poetry, and is gene- 
rally depicted with a tablet and a 
pencil. 

Callirrhoe, the name of a famous 
fountam m Athens, and formed one 
of the chief water supplies to that 
tn. According to Gk. legend C. 
was the daughter of Aehelous, the 
river god. 

Callisthenes (c. 360— 32S B.C.), of 
Oljnthus, Gk. philosopher and 
historian, kinsman and pupil of 
Aristotle, accompanied Alexander 
the Great into Asia. He was put to 
death on account of Ms remon- 
strances against Alexander’s oriental 
luxury and assumption of divine 
origin. The Life of Alexander once 
ascribed to him is certainly spurious. 

Caliistratus, a Horn, jurist, w*ho 
lived in the reigns of Septimus 
Severus and Caracalla. He is said 
to have been a pupil of Papinian. 
None of Ms writings is extant, but 
some of Ms works are the source of 
the Digest of Justinian, in w^hich some 
extracts from him are given. 

Callitrichaoese, a very small order 
of dicotyledonous plants, consisting 
ot about twenty -five species, afi con- 
tained in the single genus CallitHche. 
They are nearly all fioating plants, 
and are cosmopolitan but for to. 
ATrica ; in Britain they are known as 
water starwort. The flowers are uni- 
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sesrual and devoid of all doral cover- 
ing', the male dower bein^ simply 
a single stamen and the female a 
bilocular, spuriously quadrilocular, 
ovary with two styles. In C. verna 
pollination takes place in the air, in 
O. autumnalis under water. 

Caliosities, bare patches of skin 
where the epidermis has thickened 
into a horny substance. This thicken- 
ing is due to pressure, friction, or 
chemical irritation continned for a 
lengths’' period. They are more fre- 
quently fomid in mammals, and they 
are especially conspicnons in camels 
and on the inner side of the legs of 
horses. In the human being C., or 
corns, are generally situated on any 
prominence such as a joint, but they 
also appear on any part of the in- 
tegument and are often formed on 
the soles of the feet. In appearance 
the skin takes on a yellowish colour, 
is smooth and horn-like, and is 
thickest in the centre. 

Cailot, Jacques (1593-1635), painter 
and engraver, was b. at Nancy in 
liOrraine, At the age of twelve he 
ran away from home, intending to 
seek Rome and devote himself to art. 
Ho joined a band of gipsies, and later 
the suite of a nobleman. He was 
then found, however, and taken 
home. Once again he escaped and 
was brought back, and then his 
parents gave way, and sent him to 
Rome with the Duke of Lorraine’s 
ambassador. For some time he 
painted in Florence, bnt quitted this 
tn. to return to his prmce. He 
visited the Low Countries to gather 
the material for his ‘ Siege of Breda,’ 
and later Louis XIII, of France en- 
gaged him to engrave other war 
pictures, among which is the ‘ Siege 
of La Rochelle.’ When asked by his 
royal patron to depict the taking of 
Nancy, he declared that he would 
rather cut oif his thumb. C-, the 
great painter of manners, has left a 
vast number of engravings. He was 
rapid and impatient in his work, and 
all his engravings are marked by 
vigour and animation. His ‘ Gipsy 
Halt ’ and ‘ Miseries of War ’ are par- 
ticularly remarkable in this respect. 

Galluna vulgaris constitutes in 
itself a genus of Ericaceae, and is 
known as ling or heather ; it flourishes 
on every heath of Britain, and is 
common in N. America and Europe, 
The plant is a low-tufted shrub, with 
small, sessile, closely-imbricated 
leaves, flowers varying m colour from 
deep red to white, and truit a 
septicidal capsule. 

Callus, the substance given off 
round the fractured ends of a bone 
forming a new bone which unites the 
breakage. A similar process takes 
place in plants when a cutting is 


taken or a branch pruned- When a 
plant IS damaged a succulent tissue 
exudes and covers up the cut surface. 
In cuttings this C. produces the roots 
of the young plants. 

Caiman, William Thomas (b. 1S71), 
Scottish zoologist and scientiflc writer, 
educated at Dundee High School and 
Umversity College, St- Andrew's. C. 
was lecturer and demonstrator m 
zoology in University College, Dun- 
dee, lb 95— 1903. He has been assist- 
ant in the zoology department of the 
British Museum since 1904, and a 
member of the Board of Studies m 
Zoology, University of London, 1906— 
9, Among his works are : TheL^feof 
Crustacea^ 1911 ; articles on ^ Crus- 
tacea ’ in 11th edition of the Bncyclo- 
pcedia Britannica^ and various scien- 
tific papers. 

Calmar, see XAnMAB. 

Calmet, Augustin (1672—1757), a 
learned French Benedictine monk, 
was b. at Mesnil-la-Horgae, near 
Commercy (Lorraine). He entered 
the Benedictine order in 1689. In 
1718 he was appointed abbot of St. 
Leopold at Nancy, and ten years 
later was transferred to the abbey of 
Senones. His chief work is the HU- 
toire eccldsiastique et civile de la Bor- 
raine, 1728, characterised by great 
learning and research. His Diction- 
naire historigue critique et chrono- 
loQique de la BWle^ 4 vols., 1722—28, is 
one of the first works of its kind. 
Another important production is the 
Cominentaire sicr tons les livres de 
VAncien et du Nouveau TestainenL 
23 vols., 1707-16. For further par- 
ticulars, see the Vie de Dom Calmet 
by Dom Fang6, 1763. 

Calmette, Gaston (1858—1914), Fr. 
journalist ; b. July 30, at Alontpellier. 
Educ. at lyc5es of Bluest, Bordeaux, 
Clermont-Ferrand, and Macon. He 
joined the staff of Figaro in 1880, was 
sec. of editorial board 1894—1903, 
thenceforward editor-in-chief. A 
chevalier of the Legion of Honour, 
he acquired riches and strong enmity 
through Figaro — for Chauchard, who 
had been principal shareholder, left 
him a large part of his wealth ; and 
he was unhesitatmg in his attacks on 
personal character. When editor 
of the Figaro, he threatened to 
publish letters which would have 
compromised Madame Oaiilaux (see 
Caillaux). The assassination by 
Madame Cailiaux at his office on 
March 16, was the social sensation 
of the year 1914. Madame CaiUaux 
was arrested but, after a trial charac- 
terised by many remarkable incidents, 
was acquitted. 

Calmucks, see Kaximctckis. 

Caine, mrkt. tn. of Wiltshire, Eng- 
land, 5 m. E.S.E. of Chippenham. It 
has a large bacon-curing industry and 
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maimfactiires of flour and paper. In 
1)7 S, at a synod held here, the floor 
grave way, precipitating^ aii but St. 
Dimstan to the ground. Pop. 3640. 

Caiochortus, a genus of Americian 
XiiliaceaB, nearly allied to the fritiilary 
and tulip, and the frait is a septicidal 
capsule. The plants are abundant in 
California, but do not grow well in 
England unless their roots are care- 
fully protected from frost and exces- 
sive water, and can be exposed freely 
to light and air when growing. C. 
albizs is a white and C\ lilacinus a 
lilac-coloured species. 

Calomarde, Don Francisco (1775— 
1842), a Spanish statesman, 6. in : 
Lower Aragon. He studied law and 
settled in Madrid. He married the i 
daughter of a physician named Godoy, 
and obtained a gov. position. After 
many changes in his life, he became 
minister of grace and justice in 
1823. His ministry lasted ten years, 
and it was marked by singular 
tjTanny and cruelty. His ruling pas- 
sion was selfish ambition and greed 
for power, and these caused his over- 
throw. When King Ferdinand lay 
dying, C. sought out the king’s 
brother, Don Carlos, whom he thought 
would succeed, but his scheme was 
frustrated by Princess Louisa of 
Naples, who obtained his arrest. He, 
however, bribed the soldiers to let him 
escape, and he spent his remaining 
years in France. He d. at Toulouse. 

Calomel, the popular and medical 
name for mercurous chloride, or sub- 
chloride of mercury, HgaCL. This 
substance is found in nature as horn 
mercury or horn quicksilver, a sectile 
tetragonal mineral of hardness 1 to 2 
and sp- gr. 6 -48. C- is prepared 
in the laboratory by adding mer- 
cury to sulphate of mercury and 
triturating the whole in a mortar, 
afterwards adding common salt and 
subliming the mixture. Any corro- 
sive sublimate which passes over is 
renewed by washing with hot water. 
A more convenient method is to add 
mercury to corrosive sublimate (mer- 
cury bichloride) and subliming. C- is 
a dense, white, odourless powder, in- 
soluble in water ; it turns black when 
treated with lime-water, potash, soda, 
or ammonia. When heated it vapor- 
ises without charring and sublimes 
again unaltered. It is the most widely 
used preparation of mercury in medi- 
cine, producing its effects without 
much local inflammation. In small 
doses it is used to relieve congestion 
of any part of the alimentary system, 
as it gently stimulates secretion, and 
thus helps to ‘ clear the system * in 
cases where increased fimctional 
activity is required to counteract the 
effects of over-feeding, unaccustomed 
lack of exercise, etc. In laiger doses 
VOL. III. 


it is used bj* adults as a pui'gative, and 
generally as an alterative, as it is 
often efficacious in restoring the nor- 
mal activity of any organ after it has 
been deranged through any cause. C. 
is not so poisonous as the more soluble 
mercuric salts, but the absorption of 
the mercury m great quantity, as in 
the syphilis-cure, may give rise to 
poisoning characterised by a coppery 
taste in the mouth, loosening of the 
teeth, and in the severer cases, by 
emaciation, necrosis of the Jaws, and 
neuritis. 

Calonne, Charles Alexandre de 
(1734— 1802), a French statesman, was 
b. at Douay. He entered the legal 
profession, and after having filled 
various offices, became in 17 83 Comp- 
troller-General of the Treasury. He 
found the deficit already large, and 
in a short time he had managed to 
increase it much more by borrowing 
in all directions. Finding at last that 
it was impossible to continue, he per- 
suaded LomsXVI. to call an assembly 
of the ‘ notables,* to whom he pro- 
posed that their privileges should be 
abolished. This was not well received, 
and he was compelled to resign. He 
spent some years in England, but 
returned to die in France. 

Calophyllum, a genus of trees be- 
longing to the Guttiferae, is noted for 
the beautiful colour of its young 
leaves. The species grow in tropical 
countries, chiefly of the Old World. 
C, inophyllum, a native of the E. 
Indies, attains a height of 100 ft., and 
has large leaves like those of a water- 
lily, snow-white fragrant flowers, and 
a nut which yields an oil useful for 
burning in lamps. C, tacmndhaca 
yields the resin which is known as 
tacamahao. C. Calaba, the Calaba- 
tree, grows in the Caribbee Is., and is 
noted for its white, sweet-scented 
flowers, green fruit with an oily seed, 
and timber which is used in making 
staves and cask-headings. 

CaIopus> a genus of coleopterous 
insects of the family CEdemeridm. The 
antennae are long and filiform, with 
the second joint much shorter than 
the third. The larvee live in old wood, 
the beetle among flowers. 

Calorie, unit quantity of heat. The 
‘ small calorie * is the amount of heat 
required to raise the temperature 
of 1 gramme of water 1*" O. As 
the specific heat of water varies 
slightly with its temperature, the tem- 
perature is usually specified, as from 
0® to 1% or from 15® to 16®. The latter 
temperature has the advantage that 
the C- so measured is almost equal 
to the ^ mean calorie * obtained by 
dividix^ the amount of heat required 
to raise 1 gramme of water from 0® to 
100® by one hundred* The ‘ great C.’ 
is the amount of heat required to 

K 
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raise 1 kilogramme of water 1 ° C. It is 
therefore equal to 1000 small Cs., and 
is approximately equivalent to 3 -968 
British thermal nnits. 

Calorimeter (Fr. calorimHre^ from 
Bat. calor^ heat, and inetmim, derived 
from Gk. /icrpor, measure), an. appa- 
ratus used to measure quantities 
ot heat developed or absorbed in 
dMerent chemical and phs^sical 
changes, e.g, heat developed by fric- 
tion, combustion, etc. ; or absorbed 
as by melting ice. Cs* varj" in form 
according to the purpose they serve. 
The simplest variety, a plain metal 
^-essei, is that used to determine the 
specific heat of metals. In the ice-C. 
the heat is measured by the amount 
of ice which it melts. More complex 
forms are used to determine the 
specific heat of gases. In these ex- 
periments many contrivances, such as 
vacuum-iackets, non-conducting air 
jackets, are used to prevent loss of 
heat, which is the greatest difficulty to 
overcome. Lavoisier and Laplace in- 
vented an ice-C., which has now been 
superseded by the delicate mercury 
C. of Faure and Siibermann. Gee 
Specific Heat and Thermo -chem- 
ifeTRy. 

Calosoma, a genus of coleopterous 
insects, is included in the family 
Carabidfie. They greatly resemble the 
genus Carabus, and C. sycophanta is 
one of the largest and most beautiful 
species of its family. 

Calotropis, a genus of Asclepia- 
dacese common to the tropics of Asia 
and .Mrica* C. gigantea, the madar, 
mudar, wara, or bow-string hemp, 
grows in sandy places in many parts 
of India, and is noted for its milky 
juice, which is used medicinally in the 
East ; for the fibre made from the 
bark and the floss obtained from the 
seeds, C. procera is known as French 
cotton or French jasmine. 

Calottistes, a satirical society found- 
ed by Aymon and Torsac, two of 
Louis XIV.^’s b odyguard, in 1 7 0 2 . It 
derived its name from ' calotte,* the 
small cap that the priests wore to hide 
their tonsure. In the middle of the 
eighteenth century it was converted 
into a military institution, but it was 
finally crashed out of existence at the 
time of the Revolution. 

Calotype, a process of photography 
invented in 1841 by Fox Talbot, 
whereby paper sensitised with silver 
oxide, exposed in a camera and de- 
veloped with gallic acid, resulted in 
the image being a negative, i.e. re- 
versed as regards light and shade. 

Calovius, Abraham (1612—86), a 
Ger. Lutheran divine, who was 
5- on April 16, at Mohrungen m 
Prussia. He studied at Kdnigsberg, 
and in 1650 he gained the position of 
professor of theology at Wittenberg, 


where he later on became general 
superintendent and pnmarius. He 
was the most ardent upholder of 
Lutheran doctrines during the seven- 
teenth century. He strenuously fought 
against Catholics, Calvinists, and 
Soeinians, and he was particularly 
opposed to the reconciliation policy, 
or ‘ syncretism, * of Georg Calixtus. As 
a polemical writer he has few rivals. 
His principal work was Systeina 
locorum theologicorum, written be- 
tween the years 1655 and 1677, and 
which runs into 12 vols. His book, 
IlistoHa Syticretistica, written in 1682, 
was suppressed. 

Caloyers, Gk. monks ; a very 
strict religious order divided into 
three ranks, and following the rule 
of St. Basil. Bishops, patriarchs, and 
theologians are chosen from this order 
because the monks are of high social 
rank for the most part. Many 
monasteries exist, the most celebraued 
being that of Mount Sinai. 

Calpe, a city in India, 51m, N.W. 
of CaMTipore ; cotton and paper 
manufs. Seized by the British in 
1806. 

Calpurnia, the last ^vife of Julius 
Ceesar. He married her in 59 b.c. 
She has been immortalised by Shake- 
speare through his representation of 
her anxiety and superstitious dread 
at the time of the conspiracy against 
her hnsband by Brutus and his 
colleagues at the ides of March. 

Calpurnius, Titus Julius, Latin poet, 
probably lived in Nero*s reign. Chiefly 
remembered for his Eclogues, in 
which he assumes the name of Cory- 
don. He ultimately found a patron 
in Meliboeus, whose identity is not 
fixed — possibly Seneca- C. is in no 
way original, but ‘ a skilful literary 
craftsman.’ 

Calstock, par. and mining tn., E. 
Cornwall, on the Tamar. Pop. 4618. 

CaltabeUotta, a tn. m the prov. of 
Girgenti in Sicily, near the site of the 
ancient Tricala, and situated 9 m. 
N-B. of Sciacca. Originally a Saracen 
fortress. Pop. 7100. 

Caltagirone, a tn. and an episcopal 
see in Catama in Sicily. It is a well- 
built tn., and situated on the tops 
of two hills (2015 ft.), and these are 
connected by a bridge. It is a 
residential place for the nobility of 
the is., and is famous for its schools 
and also for its pottery. Pop. 
38,540. 

Caltanisetta : (1) A prov. of Italy 
in the middle of Sicily, It rises to a 
height of 3000 ft. in the N., and is 
drained by the Salso and other small 
rivs. Its chief products are sulphur, 
wheat, wine, salt, olives, and other 
fruits. Area 1263 sq. m. Pop. 
253,130- (2) Capital of the above 

prov. It is a bishop’s see, and 
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stands on a lofty plateau almosu 
in the centre of the island, and 
is 43 m. N.E. of Girgenti. It 
has a cathedral, technical and 
mining schools, sulphur mines, 
mineral springs, and potteries. Near 
by is a Norman monastery built by 
Kng Roger in 1153. Pop. 60,370. 

Caltha, a gemis of Hannncnlaceae, 
which flourishes in temperate conn- 
tries and is represented in Britain by 
one or two species. The flowers are 
radiaUy symmetrical, have no petals, 
but nsnally five petaloid stamens, 
and the fmit is an etaerio of follicles. 
C. palustris, the marsh-marigold, or 
king -cup, is common in meadows and 
by the side of wet ditches in Britam. 


New England- They placed them 
among the grass as a defence against 
the assaults of the Indians. The word 
is also applied to plants that catch 
the feet, the ‘ water caltrops ^ being 
the name of the Potamageton hecanse 
it entangles swimmers. 

Calurnba Root, or Radix Calmtiba, 
is obtained from the climbing her- 
baceotis plant, Jateorhiza palmaia^ a 
species of Menispermacese oecurring 
in tropical Africa. The odour is 
faintly aromatic, the taste bitter and 
slightly acrid, and the bitter active 
principle is known as calnmhine. It 
is used medicinally as a tome and 
stomachic. 

Calumet, a tobacco pipe known 
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Calthorpe, Hon, Sir Somerset 
Arthur Gough (b, 1864), Admiral of 
the Fleet, second son of 7 th B^aron 
Calthorpe ; entered Boyal 
187 S ; Captain, 1902 ; Naval attache 
to Kussia, Norway, and 
1902—5 ; Bear-admiral of 1st Battle 
Squadron, 1912-13 ; commanded 2nd 
Cruiser Squadron 1914-16 ; 2nd Sea 
Bord, 1916; Commander-m/Ch^f^ 
Mediterranean, 1917-19: 
mander at Constantinople, lyis— ry , 
Commander-in-chief, 

1920—23 ; Admiral of the Fleet, 1925. 

Caltrop (A.-S. calcairivpa), a small 
iron ball covered with project!^ 
spikes. They were much ns^ in the 
warfare of the Middle Ages. When an 
enemy was expected, the ground oyer 
which it was to travel was thickly 
strewn with these halls. The result 
was disastrous to the horses as vroll 
as to the barefooted infantry. Cs. 
were also used by the coiomsts in 


among American Indians as * the 
peace pipe.' This was always handed 
round at an assembly of warriors at 
the conclusion of peace negotiations. 
In these days it is offered to strangers 
as a mark of hospitality. Dire ofience 
would be taken should they decline to 
smoke it. The pipe has a stem of 
wood 21 ft. in len^h. with a stone 
bowl, and is ornamented with women’s 
hair or eagles' feathers. 

Calvados, in Normandy, a maritime 
dept, in the N. of France, and called 
by that name after one of the vessels 
of the Spanish Armada, which was 
shipwrecked off a dangerous ledge of 
rooks in 1588. The coast is dangerous 
on account of the rooks, and light- 
houses are placed at the mouths of 
the Ks. Touques, Dives, Ome, and 
Vire. The region is mountainous with 
extensive fertile valleys. The pastur- 
age is good, and there is an abundant 
supply of wheat and agric- produce. 
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Cider is prodnced in ^reat quantities 
from the orchards in the An^e 
dist. There are six: arrondisse- 
ments, named respectively after the 
chief tns., Caen, Vire, Bayenx, 
Lisietix, Falaise, and. Pont Li'Eveqiie, 
The principal ports are Caen, Tron- 
ville, and Hondenr, and there is an 
excellent fishing industry. Pop. 
(1926) 390,500. 

Calvary. The word G. or Calvaria 
is a translation of the Hebrew word 
Golgotha, a sknli, and it is conjectured 
by some authorities that this name 
was given to the spot on which our 
Liord was crucified because of the 
skull -like appearance of the mountain j 
ridge ; others attribute its name to 
the fact that this place was the scene 
of public executions. Mt. Calvary is 
situated outside the city of Jerusalem 
and lies to the N.W. Rom. Catholics 
have commemorated this event in 
some foreign cities by giving a re- 
presentation in sculpture of the scene 
on C. flliustration, p. 259.3 

Calve, Emma <6. 1864), Fr. operatic 
singer, 6. at Decazeville, Aveyron. 
First important appearance in Gou- 
nod^s Faust at Brussels, 1882. At 
Covent Garden first in 1892. She is 
especially remembered for her ‘ Car- 
men * in Bizet’s opera. Other parts 
in L& Pecheur de Perles, Cavalleria 
Pttsiicana, and Sapho. 

Caiverley, Charles Stuart (1831— 
84), poet, is best remembered for 
bis famous examination paper on 
The Pickwick Papers. A sound 
classical scholar, he composed Trans- 
IMions into English and Latin^ 1866 ; 
and Theocritus translated into English 
Verse, 1869 ; but his best known 
work will be found in the volumes. 
Verses and Translations, 1862, and 
Fly Leaves, 1872. A brilliant man, 
but unhappily sufi'ering from ill- 
health, he wTote only short pieces, 
some of which have secured him liis 
high reputation for humour. As a 
parodist he was delightful, and there 
are some who assert that he is the 
best writer of parodies in verse in the 
language. At the lowest estimate, 
indeed, he is to be compared with the 
Smiths, whose Pejected Addresses 
have the drawback, at least the 
drawback in the case of parodies, of 
being more elaborate. 

Calverley, Sir Hugh (d. 1393), a 
soldier. He fought in Brittany in the 
war of 1341—64, during which he was 
imprisoned at Josselin- He took part 
in rhe battle of Auray (1364), which 
ended the war. G. was a freelance and 
fought for whichever leader pleased 
him. In 1 3 67 he left Henry of Trasta- 
mare and served the Black Prince, 
and fought under Sir John Chandos 
at the battle of Navarrete (1367). He 
became deputy-governor of Calais 


J (1377-79) and of Brest {1380). He is 
i said to have been one of the founders 
of a college in Rome (1380), and in 
I 1385 founded one at Bunbury in 
! Cheshire. 

Calvert, Mrs. Charles (1S36-1921), 

I distinguished English actress, daugh- 
ter of James Biddles, an actor. 
Played as a child actress at the age of 
seven wnth Charles Kean and wife. 
Became leading lady at the Theatre 
Royal, Southampton, in her ’teens ; 
also acted at the Boston Theati’e, 
U.S.A. Dm*mg her husband’s tenure 
of the Prince’s theatre, Manchester, 
she built up a considerable reputation 
in such Shakespearian parts as 
Cleopatra, Hermlone, Miranda, Kath- 
arine of Aragon — ^with Phelps as the 
cardinal — and many others. Also 
successful in modern comedy, notably 
as Catherine Petkoff in IMr. Shaw’s 
Arms and the Man, and as IMrs. 
Hardeastle. 

Calvert, Denis (1555— 1619), a famous 
Flemish painter, who studied first in 
Antwerp ; thence he went to Bologna 
and Rome ; after studying RaphaeFs 
works, and assisting Lorenzo Sab- 
batini vdth paintings for the dncal 
palace, he returned to Bologna, 
where he founded a school which 
Domenichino and Guido both at- 
tended. 

Calvert, Frederick Grace (1819—73), 
an Eng. chemist who was h. in 
London, but all his scientific educa- 
tion he received in France. His cele- 
brity was gained from his researches 
into the industrial side of chemistry, 
tannii^, calico-printing and iron- 
puddling. He was the first person to 
manufacture pure carbolic acid, and 
he was the founder of extensive works 
in Manchester for the production of 
same. It may also be said that he 
made the first use of it as a dis- 
infectant. He also published a book 
called Eyeing and Calico-Printing. 

Calvert, George, the first Lord 
Baltimore, an Eng. statesman and 
founder of the state of Maryland, in 
U.S.A. For some time he was secre- 
tary of state to James I., but being 
a Rom. Catholic was forced to 
resign. He retained the king’s favour, 
however, and was granted land in N. 
America. He d. in 1632, before the 
charter was completed, but it passed 
to his son Cecil. 

Calvert, John Betts (1S52-192S), 
American Baptist clergyman, edn- 
cated at University of Rochester 
and ordained in 1880. He was 
editor of The Christian Inquirer, and 
later became Pi’esident of the 
American Seamen’s Friendly Society. 
He wrote The Impartial Christ, 
Men Who Have Meant Much To Me, 
and Ministering in a Wide Field. 

Calvert, Louis (1859-1923), Eng. 
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actor, son of an actor. Well known ^ 
in Shakespearian parts, particularly 
as FalstaS in Henry IV, He was ' 
equally successful in many Shavian 
parts, his technique and flair for 
character being remarkable. Pub. 
JProhlem, of the Actor, 1919. 

Calvert, Thomas (1775— 1S40), a 
theologian, b, at Preston. He be- 
came tutor of St. John’s, Cambridge, 
IS Ik; Norrisian professor of divi- 
nity, IS 15-24 ; Lady Margaret’s 
preacher, 1 S 1 9-2 4. He was appointed 
king’s preacher at Whitehall, and in 
1822 was given the wardenship of the 
collegiate church at Manchester. C. 
published numerous sermons. S'ee 
Raine’s Lives of the Wardens of Man- 
chester, 1885. 

Caivi, a fort, a tn., and a harbour 
on the K.W. coast of Corsica, and 45 
m. N. of Aiaccio. The citadel was 
captured by the Eng. in 1794 at 
the time Nelson lost his eye. Some 
trade in wine, oil, and fruits is carried 
on, and it is a fishing centre. Pop. 
2590. 

Calvin, John (1509-64), was 5. at 
Noyon in Picardy. His name is the 
Latinised form ot Chauvin or Cauvin. 
His father, Gerard Chauvin, was 
notary apostolic and fiscal procureur 
of the county of Noyon, and intended 
Ms son for the Church. In 1521 he 
received a chaplaincy in the cathedral 
of Noyon, and a few days later he 
was made cur<S of Marteville. During 
this time he w^as engaged in study at 
Paris in the colleges of Marche and 
Montaigu. About this time he re- 
solved not to take orders, and went 
to Orleans to study law. Here he 
found Pierre Olivetan, a kinsman of 
Ms, who was then busy translating 
some of the Scriptures, and who in- 
duced the young student to study 
them with Mm. Thence, C. went to 
Bourges, where he came under the 
influence of the famous Gk. scholar, 
Melchior Wolmar, who further in- 
fluenced him in the direction of the 
reformed faith, thongh his conver- 
sion does not yet seem to have been 
definite. In 1533 he returned to Paris, 
where he began to speak freely against 
the Rom. Church and its faith, and 
he retired first to Saintonge and then 
to Angouleme. Persecution was now 
raging so hotly that C., having given 
up all his preferments, left the coun- 
try and settled in Basel, whence, in 
1536, issued Ms epoch-making work, 
the Christixmce JReligionis Institutio, 
with its famous preface addressed to 
Francis I. of France, in wMch the 
exile exhorts him to support the 
Reformation. TMs work is the first 
attempt at a logical and complete 
definition and vindication of Pro- 
testantism. G. then made a short 
visit to Italy, where the new faith 


had made some headway, and here 
he was well received by Ren<5e, 
Duchess of Ferrara. He now paid a 
last visit to France, where he sold the 
paternal estates, and set out to settle 
in Switzerland. In 1536 he was pass- 
ing throngh Geneva, at which city 
Farel was striving hard to establish 
the reformed faith. This friend en- 
treated him to remain and help in the 
work, but tMs be was unwilling to do 
till Farel threatened him with the 
curse of God if he should neglect this 
clear duty. Then C. threw himself 
into the work with tremendous 
energy. A Confession of Faith was 
drawn up and approved by the 
people, and strict morality w’as en 
forced. But a reaction soon came 
against the strict rule of Farel and C., 
and the party known as the Libertines 
gained the upper hand. G. left the 
city and settled at Strasburg in 
1539, where he married Idelette de 
Bure, a widow, by whom he had one 
son, who died in childhood. Mean- 
while, Geneva was finding that even 
C-’s strict rule was better than no 
rule, and in 1540 he was summoned 
to return. He was at first unwilling 
to do tMs, for Ms life in Strasburg 
was an easy one. However, he con- 
sidered that in Geneva duty lay, and 
m Sept. 1541 he re-entered the city. 
Here he devoted himself for the rest 
ot his life to the task of ordering 
Geneva and the Protestant theology. 
He established the College of Pastors, 
and did Ms best to enforce a rigid 
morality. He also aided the reformed 
churches in all countries, being in 
correspondence with England, France, 
the Netherlands, Poland, etc. In 
1559 he founded the academy of 
Geneva. His activity was prodigious 
till his death in 1564. During the first 
fourteen years of Ms pastorate he was 
engagedin conflict wuth the Libertines, 
who w^ere again Ms enemies. To the 
same period belong his three great 
controversies, with Sebastian Cas- 
tellio, with Jerome Bolsec, and with 
iMichael Servetus. The last is the 
most memorable. Servetus was a 
heretic whose views are fully ex- 
plained in his Bestdutio Christian- 
ismi. He was arrested by the Rom. 
Church in France, and here C. did 
Ms best to secure Ms condemnation. 
Servetus escaped and came to Geneva 
whence O. had promised that he 
should not escape alive. Alter a 
scurrilous verbal conflict, the unfortu- 
nate man was tried and sentenced to 
be burnt. Though the great reformer 
did Ms utmost to get the maimer of 
death altered, the sentence was 
carried out. 

Calvinism is distinguished particu- 
larly by its dogma of Predestination. 
TMs says that God has chosen certain 
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souls for sal-ration, others for damna- 
tion, and that these decrees are un- 
alterable, To the elect sufficient 
grace is sure to foe given, and also the 
gift of perseverance. The West- 
minster Confession is the most com- 
plete exposition of the Calvinistic 
faith. C. is established in the Ke- 
formed churches, in opposition to the 
Lutheran, of France, Scotland, Hol- 
land, etc. It entered England, and 
gave birth to the Puritans and the 
numerous dissenting bodies. Thence 
also it reached America. Dr. Jowett 
thought that Calvin was ‘ the greatest 
commentator of the Scriptures that 
Europe had ever kno-wn.’ Its ad- 
herents claim for G. that it is a 
system of courage ons consistency in 
aii its parts, in premise, process and 
conclusion, and that ‘ the men who 
held it felt that they had their feet 
upon the last and highest reality.’ 
It was certainly the inspiring force of 
the men who fought the battles of the 
Huguenots in France, of the soldiers 
and citizens who, in the swamps of 
Holland, resisted the tyranny of 
Catholic Spam, and of the English 
Puritans. For a modem statement 
of C. see H. Ty deman Chilvers, Is 
there a Fxiture for Calvinism ? 

Calvinistic Methodists, see IMethod- 
ISM. 

Calvinistic Methodist Church of 
Wales IS the only Church of purely 
Welsh origin. Its adherents com- 
prise a very large part of the Welsh - 
speaking pop,, the number of com- 
municants being close upon 90,000. 
The form of gov. is Presbyterian, the 
church being in federation with the 
Presbyterian Church of England, the 
United Free Church of Scotland, and 
the Presbyterian Church of Ireland. 
It is also a constituent of the Pan- 
Presbyterian Alliance. There are 
foreign missions in India, Assam and 
elsewhere. It has over 1500 churches 
and about 1750 chapels and buildings 
for Sunday schools and other pur- 
poses. 

Calw, a tn. in Wiirtemherg, Ger- 
many, health resort ; extensive timber 
trade with Netherlands ; spinning 
and weaving industries. Pop. 587 0. 

Calycanthacese, a small natural 
order of dicotyledonous plants, con- 
taining two genera in China and N. 
America. The species are shrubs, 
which are usually aromatic and have 
square stems ; the flowers have 
numerous sepaloid and petaloid 
perianth leaves, five to numerous 
stamens, numerous carpels, and an 
etaerio of achenes as fruit. The genus 
Calycanihus, or Carolina allspice, is 
represented by three species ; C. 
JioHdus, common Carolma allspice, is 
a fragrant plant with chocolate - 
coloured flowers, and its bark is used 


as a substitute for einnamon. The 
genus ChimonanthuSf or Japan all- 
spice, has two species ; C. fragrans has 
lemon-coloured flowers which appear 
at a difierent season than the leaves. 

Calyceraceae, a small order of dico- 
tyledons closely allied to the Com- 
positse, from which they dififer in 
having their anthers only half syn- 
genesious, their seeds being alb-umin- 
ous and pendulous. The species occur 
in South America. 

Calyciflorae, the name given by 
De Candolle to the series of plants in 
wMch the sepals and petals are 
separate, the petals are perigynous 
or epigynous, and the stamens are 
perigynous. The chief orders include 
the Leguminosse, Hosacese, Saxi- 
fragacese, Myrtacese, Cucurbitaceae, 
and Umbelliferse. 

Calycophyllum, a small genus of 
Rubiacese which contains only three 
species, natives of the W. Indies 
and S. America. They are small, 
smooth trees with corymbs of flowers ; 
m some cases the sepals are pink, and 
give the tree the colour of a rose. 

Calydon and Calydonian Boar, an 
anct. tn. in JEtolla which, according 
to Pliny, was situated 7^ m. from the 
sea on the R. Euenus. It was sup- 
posed to have been founded by Caly- 
don, the son of ^tolus. The famous 
Calydonian boar, sent by Artemis to 
lay waste the fields, is said to have 
been hunted here by Meleager and 
other heroes. The w^alls of Calydon 
are sometimes said to be those of the 
Castro of Cartaga. They have a cir- 
cuit of over 2 m,, with one large 
gate and six little ones. Ruins of 
terrace walls outside the tn. are 
thought to indicate the site where the 
temple of Artemis Sophira stood. 

Calymene, a genus of fossil trilo- 
bites, common in the Silurian rocks 
of Europe and N. America. It is fre- 
quently found in Wenlock limestone 
in Great Britam. 

Calymma, a genus of coelenterate 
of the order Tentaoulata and family 
Calymmidee. The species, some of 
which are found near the equator in 
the South Seas, have strongly com- 
pressed and little elevated bodies, 
and are furnished with tentacles. 

Calypso, daughter of Atlas, in- 
habited the is. of Ogygia. Accord- 
ing to Homer, when Odysseus was 
wrecked on her isle, she treated him 
hospitably and promised him immor- 
tality if he would marry her. She 
detained him for seven years and bore 
him two sons, but finally the longing 
for home prevailed, and he left her to 
die of grief at his departure. 

Calyptra (Gk. KoAtiTj-xecv, to conceal), 
the name given in botany to a hood- 
like body connected with the organs 
of fructification. In the Musci, or 
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mosses, it is formed from tiie upper 
half of the enlarged and ruptured 
arehegonium, and is a membranous 
cap. In JPdeanthns it is formed of 
united bracts, in Eucalyptus and 
Eudesmia it is a lid or operculum to 
the stamens, produced in the one 
case by the consolidated sepals, in the 
other by the consolidated petals. 

Calyptrsea, the cup and saucer 
limpet, IS a genus of gastropod mol- 
lusc described by Lamarck. The 
species are numerous and rridely 
diffused, and fossil species occur in the 
tertiary strata. 

Calystegia, a genus of temperate 
and suh -tropical Convolvulacese, con- 
sisting of lactescent, glabrons, twin- 
ing or prostrate herbs, with solitary 
one -flowered pednncles. C. sepium, 
the larger bindweed, which grows in 
British hedges, has two large brac- 
teoles which invest the eaiyv, and 
is fertilised by a hawk -moth called 
Sphinx com’olvulL C. Soldanella, the 
sea -bindweed, is a native of European 
sea -coasts and some parts of Asia. 
The young stalks are sometimes 
pickled and the Juice of the plant is a 
cathartic. 

Calyx, the term applied in botany 
to the external set of floral leaves, 
each of which is called a sepal and is 
usually green, but may be coloured, 
or petaloid, e.g, monkshood. The 
sepals serve as a protective structure 
to the more important parts of the 
flower, and when coloured they attract 
insects. When they are separate from 
one another, the C. Is polysepalous, 
e.g. in buttercup ; %vhen united, it is 
gamosepalous, e.g. in primrose. When 
the O. is below the gynoeeeum, it is 
said to be inferior ; when above, it is 
superior. If the sepals fall off before 
the flower opens, the C. is caducous, 
e.g. poppy ; if they fall off after the 
flower has opened, it is deciduous ; if 
they remain until the fruit is ripe, it is 
persistent, eg. violet. The C. is fre- 
quently quite inconspicuous and rudi- 
mentaiy, and in other cases it is re- 
presented by a pappus of hairs, e.g. 
dandelion ; in the apple and pear it 
helps to form the fruit. In describing 
it fully, attention must be paid to the 
number of whorls, number of free 
sepals, or lobes of sepals, and to their 
shape, of which the terminology is 
the same as that of leaves. The terms 
used for the general form of the C. is 
the same as that for the corolla, e.g. 
spurred, in nasturtium, galeate in 
monkshood, saccate in wallflower. 

Cam, formerly called the Granta, 
is a riv. which rises in Essex, flows 
40 m. N.W. and N.E. through Cam- 
bridgeshire, and flows into the Ouse, 
31- m. S. of Ely* It is navigable to 
tfie tn. of Cambridge. 

Cam, Diogo, a Portuguese navi- 


gator of the fifteenth century^ who 
continued the explorations of the 
African coast, begun by Prince Henry 
of Portugal. In 14S4 he discovered 
the Congo, and afterwards explored 
the West African coast to 22“ S. lat. 

Camaldoleness, Camaldolites, also 
called Camaldulians, a strict religious 
order whose founder was Xiomuald, a 
Benedictine monk of the eleventh cen- 
tury. The monks were divided into 
two classes, Cenobites and Eremites, 
and wore white garments. Their huts 
were built in the plain of Carnal doll, 
near Arezzo in the Apennines. As the 
order grew, so in time the collection 
of separate huts became grouped into 
a hamlet of cells with an abbot pre- 
siding ; one common place of worship 
was instituted. Both Guido Grandi 
and Pope Gregory XIII. belonged to 
this order. 

Camargue, La, an is. in France, 
situated in the delta of the Rhone. 
It covers an area of 150 sq. m. One 
third of its extent is marshland, but 
on the other two -thirds wine and 
cereals are grown, and there is 
pasture land for cattle and sheep. 
If it were not for dikes that have 
been built it would be inundated. 
The mistral, a cold north wind, blows 
over this is-, thereby making it 
healthier than it might otherwise be. 
Xumbers of seabirds are to be found 
here. 

Camarilla, a Spanish word origin- 
ally denoting the small or audience 
chamber of the king, but it has now 
come to mean a court clique or group 
of favourites, who influence a pope or 
monarch in opposition to his omcial 
advisers and ministers. 

Camarina, a tn. situated on the S, 
coast of Sicily. It was founded as a 
colony from Syracuse in 599 b.c., and 
twice the people of Gela recolonised 
it, namely, in 492 b.c. and in 164 B.c, 
I'D was destroyed four times: by 
the Syracusans in 552 b.c., by the 
Carthaginians in 405 b.c., by the 
Roms, in 25S B.c., and finally by 
the Saracens in S53 a-d. 

Cambaceres, Jean Jacques (1753— 
1824), an eminent Fr. legist who 
lived in the time of the Fr. Re- 
volution. He was appointed member 
of National Convention in 1792, 
but was strongly opposed to bringing 
the king to trial. After the fall 
of Robespierre, he was made presi- 
dent of the Convention and presi- 
dent of the Committee of Public 
Safety (1794). C. was suspect on 
more than one occasion on a.ccount 
of his moderate views, and lost office 
for a time ; appointed second consul 
under Napoleon, and subsequently 
created fflgh Chancellor of the Em- 
pire, and Duke of Parma. He was 
partly instrumental in the compila- 
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tion of __ the Code ^sapolton. Upon 
restoration of Louis XTIII., he went 
into exile, but was recalled in ISIS ; 
he retired from office. 

Cambay, and Gulf of Cambay. 
A native Mobaiiimedan state with an 
area of 350 sq. m. and a pop. of 
71,715 on the Gulf of Cambay in the 
N. of the P. of Bombay, India. There 
are many ruins which testify to a 
time of great prosperity, but the tn. 
has declined o'^\'ing to the state of 
navigation. The Gulf of C. is SO m. 
long, and 25 m. wide. It receives the 
waters of eight rivers, and this tends 
to generate quicksands, which make 
navigation dangerous. The ruling 
Xawab is entitled to a salute of 
11 guns. The cap., Cambay, reached 
its highest glory at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, and according 
tbe second canto of Hudibras 
(1674) the daily food of its princes * is 
asp and basilisk and toad.* In 1583 
Queen Uiizabeth addressed letters to 
Akfoar as Kling of Cambay. It com- 
menced to decline as Surat flottrished 
and is now an unimportant place, but 
with manufs. of agate, cornelian and 
onyx ornaments. Pop. 27,251. 

Camberwell, a par!, and met. boro, 
in CO. of London. Pop, 267,198. It 
returns four members to Parliament. 

Camberwell Beauty (Vanessa an* 
t%Gpa\ a large and beautiful butterdy, 
rare in Britain but common in Cen- 
tral and S. Europe and N. America. 
Ti^ wings are a deep purplish-brown, ! 
with outer band of black and greyish- 1 
white or yellow border. The black 
band contains a row of large blue 
spots. In addition the two small 
wings have two small white spots. 
Formerly found occasionally at Cam- 
berwell, when latter was a rural place. 

Camfaiasi, Luca (1527—85), a (Genoese 
minter, 5. at Monegiia in the Genoese 
state-_ At fifteen he helped his father 
to paint subjects from Ovid’s Mela* 
moTphoses on the front of a house in 
Genoa. He became a great friend of 
the artist Giambattista Castello, wffiose 
work closely resembled Ms own in 
char^ter. In 1583 PhUip II. com- 
missioned him to finish a series of 
frescoes begun by Castello in the 
Eseurial. C. was very dexterous with 
kis brush, and sometimes pamted 
with one in each hand. His best works 
are at Genoa. 

Cambium, a single layer of cells 
found between the primary wood and 
the bast of the vascular bundles in 
most dicotyledonous plants which 
are then said to be open. Each cell 
has thin walls made of cellulose, and 
is rich in protoplasmic contents : in 
transverse section it appears four- i 
sided and flattened, and in longitu- i 
dinal section it is elongated. By suc- 
cessive division of the single layer, the I 
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cambium gives rise to other layers 
wffiich form secondary w’ood, second- 
ary bast, and also secondary medul- 
lary rays, so that a cambium-ring is 
! formed internal to the bark. Cork- 
cmnbium^ or phcllogcn, is a layer of 
meristematic ceils which arises in the 
epidermal region and forms cork. 

Cambodia, one of the provs. in 
Fr. Indo -China. The name O. is 
European, and is derived from the 
Hmdu Eambii 3 a. Kambu was the 
name of the mythical founder of the 
Khmers, the anct. inhab. of C. C. 
constitutes a Fr- protectorate, and 
is imder the control of Fr. Jurisdiction, 
as wull as a native gov. The natives 
have a voice in the management of 
their own affairs, such as the collection 
of taxes, the supervision of the police, 
or the administration of justice 
i between natives. At the head of the 
gov. is the king, who is supported 
by a council of five ministers chosen 
from the class of mandarins. But 
France is represented by a resident- 
in-cMef, who lives at the capital, 
Pnom -Penh, and presides over the 
ministerial council, having complete 
authority in the matter of foreign 
policy, the customs and exchequer. 
The BuddMst religion is most popular 
in C., although Brahmanism is still 
retained at the court. The Cam- 
bodians are a superstitions race, and 
the worship of spirits or local genii 
largely prevails. 

Geography . — This large tract of 
country in S.E. Asia is bounded 
on the E. by Annam, on the S.E. 
by Cochin-China, and on the S.W. 
by the Gulf of Siam. There are 
two marked features in O. which add 
to its geographical importance. These 
features are the H. Slekong and the 
large lake Tonle-Sap. The lake serves 
as a reservoir for receiving the over- 
flow waters of the Mekong, which be- 
comes greatly swollen by the rains 
and melted snow from the Tibetan 
range in the month of June, At this 
period the lake, which is fed by an 
arm of the R. Mekong called the Bras 
du Lac, attains to a depth of 45 to 48 
ft., overflows its banks, and inundates 
the country round for over an area of 
770 SQ. m. Conversely, during the 
dry season* when there is a shrinkage 
of the waters of the Mekong, the 
Toni^-Sap Lake also becomes greatly 
reduced in area, and its depth falls to 
an average of 5 ft. The whole of C. 
lies in the basin of the lower Mekong, 
which, entering this territory on the 
N., flows S. for some distance, then 
mcllnes S.W. as far as Pnom -Penh, 
where it spreads into a delta, and re- 
sumes a southerly coui*se. Fishing 
forms the staple trade of C., for 
Tonl6-Sap supports a fishing popula- 
tion of over 30,000. The fish are 
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caught by means of large nets at i mat, b. in Paris, ") April. He was 
the end of the floods, and are either | ambassador in Beriin when the 
dried or fermented for nnoc-mam : Grreat War broke out. In the Fr. 
sauce. Next to flsliino: come the Yellow Book he criwes a searching 
agric. products, and here nee is I analysis of Germany’* relations with 
lurgelx grown in the low-lying dists. i France during the two or three years 
Other industries are also carried : preceding the war. He shows Low, 
on, such as the growing of the I despite the axersion from war of the 
tobacco plant, coffee, cotton, pepper, j Southern States, there was in political 
indigo, maize, and tea. \ matters in Germany an all-powerful 

Cliviaie, — Much the same as that 1 undercurrent, w^hieli in its steady flow 
of Cochin-China, and vanes with the ! swept pacific influences away into the 
monsoons. During the N.E. monsoon, i abyss of war, and that in Germany's 
which lasts from mid-Oct. to mid- ■ eyes a regenerate France was incom- 
Aprii, the w^eathcr is dry and warm, patible with a free Germany. Pie 
with a temp, ranging from 7 7'' to SO'' records, in the Fr. Yellow Book, 
F. From mid-April onwards until No. 0, his observation of the psycho- 
Oct. there is constant rain, and i logical change in the Kaiser, who, 
the temp, is considerably higher, I jealous of the popularity acquired by 
sometimes reaching 95^ F. Wild his son, m tiattermg the passions of 
anmials of all sorts" abound, such as the Pan-Germans, was ‘ growing 
the elephant, rhinoceros, buffalo, familiar with an order of ideas which 
tiger, panther, and leopard. Monkeys formerly were repugnant to him." 
and rats are the plague of the district. Conformably wuth this change it is 
as they destroy the crops and agricui- not surprising that Germany should 
tural products. contrive, when the tune came, to 

The People. — C. consists of three or provoke France into aggression, 
four races. The majority are the Always an acute observer and an 
Cambodians themselves, whilst the excellent diplomatist, AT. Cambon 
rest are Annamese, Chinese, and pointed out on July 24 to Sir H. Riim- 
Malays. Uncivilised tribes are met bold that Austria had designedly 
with m the thinly populated dists. chosen the moment for delivering the 
on the outskirts of the forests and ultimatum to Serbia in view of the 
amoBg the mountains. The Cam- circumstance^ that at the time the 
bodian men are tail contrasted with Powers outside the Triple Alliance 
the Annamese, vrhiist the women are were engrossed in domestic troubles, 
short and thick -set- They have dark and that in France both the President 
brovm skins, fiat faces, short nose.s, and AI. Viviam (Premier) 'would be on 
and black hair. Class distinction is re- the high seas, if and 'ivhen the crisis 
presented by caste foimded on blood- developed. AX- Gambon’s view is that 
relationship. The different castes and Austria was deliberately gambling on 
the mandarins are exempt from all Western distractions. His account of 
taxation and all militarv service, his intervie’w with Herr von Jagow, 
Although Buddhism is the prevailing Germany’s Foreign Alims ter, on 
religion, there are many converts to July 24 certainly engenders the 
Catholicism amongst the Amnamese. suspicion that Germany and Austria 
There are ruins of manv cities, were playing for a bold stroke in the 
palaces, and bridges near Bake Tonl6- belief that Russia would remain 
ISap, which point to the prosperity of passive. In this doctanent AI. Cam- 
the Khmers or Cambodians in the bon states that he expressed to 
period of the Aliddle Ages. The royal von Jagow his surprise that the latter 
city Angkor A'at still displays its should undertake to ‘ support claims 
mighty ruins. War against Thais or ot whose limit and scope he was 
the inhabs. of Siam, together with ignorant’ {i.e. those of Austria), to 
internal revolts and feuds, have which jagow had indeed lent colour 
brought about the decadence of G. by his pretence that all the Ger. 
The invasion of the country under officials under his orders were ignorant 
Europeans completed its final over- of the scope of the Note sent by 
thro'vi’, and m 1863, after renewed Austria to Serbia. 
hostilities %vith Siam and Annam, G. Cambon, Pierre Paul (lfc>43— 1924), 
became a protectorate under French French diplomatist, o. at Pans, 
supervision in 1867. C. is divided Educ. at Lyc6e Douls-le-Grandand at 
into fourteen pro vs. controlled by Fr. i^Icole de Droit ; called to Bar, ^ Sec. to 
residents. The present king, Aloni- Jules Ferry. Resident in Tunis, 1882. 
vong, succeeded Sisowath in 1927. Ambassador in Ala^id, 1886 ; Con- 
It IS still ’without railways, but there stantinople, 1S91 ; Dondon, 1898. He 
are many navigable rivs. There are took an active part in establishing 
only 1270 ST'enchmen in C. and the Auglo-French Entente, Retired 
2,402,000 natives. 1920. ^ ^ 

Camboge, see Gaaibogh. Camborne, a nmkt. tn. in Comw^, 

Cambon, Jules (b. 1845), Fr. diplo- 12 m. W.S.W. of Truro and 3 m, S.W . 
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of Redruth, on G.\T. Railway ; sur- 
rounded by productive copper, lead, 
and tin mines. Pop- 14,578. 

Cambrai, a tn. In France, in the 
dept, du Nord, situated some 32 m. 
from Lille. Chief manufactures : cam- 
bric, lace, linen, thread, soap, and 
leather. It is a picturesque tn., with 
broad, irregular streets, possessing a 
fine cathedral, theatre, and archiepis- 
eopal palace, and a place of historical 
mterest, for it was a long time under 
the rule of bishops, from whom the 
people succeeded in obtainmg a 
charter in 1227. Its anct. name 
was Camaracum. The famous League 
of C. was held here in 15 OS. The city 
fell into the hands of the revolution- 
ists in 1793, when the cathedral was 
destroyed. The bones of Feneion were 
ignomlniously disturbed, but tribute 
was paid to his memory m 1825, when 
a monument was erected to him m 
a new cathedral. Pop. 28,000- 

Ca77ibraU Battle of {X. Brance ). — 
Two battles took place roimd C. 
(1) In 1917 the Gers. were heavily 
pressing the Italians, and with a view 
to relieving this pressure, hy prevent- 
ing further Ger. divs. being taken from 
the Western Front, a British oifensive 
against C. was planned, to be under- 
taken by the Third Army under 
General Byng. General von l^Iarwitz 
was opposed to Mm. In place of the 
usual bombardment, which had 
hitherto announced the attacker’s in- 
tentions, an enormous number of 
tanks was employed to destroy minor 
obstructions such as barbed-wire en- 
tanglements and machine-gun posts. 
The surprise nature of the attack 
proved to be the main feature con- 
tributing to success. The attack 
w’as launched on Nov. 20, 1917, with 
w'onderfal initial results, but the Gers. 
heavily and persistently counter- 
attacked at Bourlon Wood (g.-u.), 
which was ultimately abandoned be- 
fore O. was taken. (2) The great 
British final offensive against the 
Gers. began in Aug. 1918, and to the 
British First Army (to wMch a 
Canadian Corps was added) under 
General Home was allotted the capture 
of O. The Canadians opened the 
attack on Aug. 26, and gained their 
first objectives, but as progress was 
made resistance became increasingly 
formidable as the Gers. strengthened 
their rear lines. Resistance was first 
met in the Scarpe VaUey. Protecting 
C. to the N. W. was the Ger. Drocourt- 
Queant line. This was attacked on 
Sept. 2, and after only four hours’ 
righting the whole of the line, with its 
supporting lines, was in British 
hands. The Gers. hastily withdrew 
their remaining troops in this area 
and prepared to make another stand 
behind the Canal du Nord, Tvhich held 


up the British advance. So far ten 
British divs. had defeated thirteen 
Ger. divs. -with considerable loss to 
the enemy. On Sept. 27 the Canal du 
Nord was crossed on a narrow strip 
where it happened to he dry, and 
hostile positions to the N. of C. were 
captured. The advance was con- 
tinued the next day, and Fontaine 
Notre Dame, to the S.W. of G., was 
captured. C. was now gradually be- 
coming enveloped, but violent Ger. 
counter-attacks compelled ground to 
be given up in one or two places. B oth 
sides were becoming exhausted with 
the struggle, but neither weakened, 
and on Sept. 30 another British and 
Canadian advance carried the line 
beyond C. on the N. as far E. as the 
Canal at Ramillies. By Oct. 1 all the 
suburbs of G. had fallen. Steady 
progress to the S. of C- was being 
made by the Third Army, which 
had also commenced its advance on 
Sept. 27. One of its important ob- 
jectives was the spur which dominated 
the country about Marcoing ; Ribe- 
court, just S. of this position, was 
taken early in the advance, and by the 
evening British troops were in the 
neighbourhood of Marcoing. At this 
time the First and Third Armies were 
in contact at Fontaine Notre Dame. 
The next day the advance was con- 
tinued against great opposition, hut 
by nightfall the Gers. had been driven 
over the Scheldt canal, and our 
troops were firmly established at 
Noyelles and Marcoing. On Sept. 29 
some of the Third Army crossed the 
canal about Masnieres, while further 
N. others crossed at Noyelles and 
Marcoing, thus pressing on C. 
from the S. Resistance now became 
stror^er than ever, and the Gers. were 
fighting with great stubbornness. 
Nevertheless, the British troops were 
gradually closing round the city. 
Further S. the Australian troops were 
attacking about hlasnieres, and on 
Oct. 3 had captured ground to the E. 
of it and on the 5 th took Montbrehain. 
C. fell on the same day. This battle 
proved to be one of the sternest 
fought during the war. Throughout 
tMs great battle the Canadians under 
General Currie fought with con- 
spicuous bravery, and the success of 
the operations was due mainly to 
their extraordinary exertions. 

Cambresis, anct. division of the 
prov. of Flanders, which now forms 
the cMef part of the dept, of Cambrai 
(France). 

Cambria, the Latin name of Wales, 
derived from Celtic Gymry or Kymry, 
and originally applied to both Wales 
and the Cymric kingdom of Strath- 
clyde. The name also appears in the 
Cambrian mountains, Cumbria, and 
Cumberland. 
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Cambrian Rocks, the name rfTen I The name is generallv derived from 


by Professor Sed^ick to a stratified i 
system of rocks occurrinsr between I 
the Silnrian and Archfean systems 
which is found in a hiorh state of j 
development in Wales (Cambria). A 
famous controversy took place be- s 
tween Sedgivick and Murchison, a { 
geologist who had been working con- 
temporaneously With Sedgwick in 
another part of Wales, the latter 
maintaining that C. K. belonged in 
reality to the Silurian system. C. H. 
are the oldest rocks to contain well i 
characterised fauna. The fossils i 
foimd in rocks of this system include | 
crustaceans, brachiopods, pteropods, 
worms, sponges, and coral, traces of 
marine life, worm holes and worm- 
castings being abundant. It is evi- 
dent that the rocks were formed by 
sedimentary deposition from water, 
although they probably never formed 
the bed of a deep ocean, since there is 
much evidence, such as the occur- i 
pence of ripple marks, to show that ) 
the water was not of great depth. A j 
noteworthy fact is that in the case of ! 
the crustaceans some of the trilohites 
are apparently deficient in the organs j 
of vision. C. R. are recognised chiefly 
in Wales, Scotland, Ireland, Central I 
Europe, and N. America, the strata 
varying in depth from 3000 to over 
30,000 ft. The strata consists mostly 
of schists, slates, and limestones, and 
IS usually unconformable on the older 
rocks of the pre-Cambrian period. 

Cambric, the name given to fine 
white linen fabrics, originally manu- 
factured at Cambrai in the Fr- 
department of Nord. Some of the 
best Cs. are now manufactured m 
Switzerland, while Scottish C. is an 
imitation of real C., in which the linen 
is replaced by finely twisted cotton. 

Cambridge, a municipal and pari, 
bor., CO. tn. of Cambridgeshire, 36 m. 
N.E. of London, and76m. N.E. of Ox- 
ford- The tn. lies in a level plain, on 
the S. edge of the Fen country, 
and to its position here it probably 
owes its existence, for the position of 
the Mils around makes it the natural 
starting point in crossir^ the Fens 
from the AlidJands. That its import- 
ance was early recognised is shown 
by its antiquity. There are probably 
anct. British remains in Castle Hill, 
two Rom. roads cross here, the 
tower of St. Benet*s Church is one of 
the finest pieces of Saxon work m the 
country, and its importance in Nor- 
man times IS well knoum, whilst the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre is the 
oldest of the four round churches in 
England. The tn. is built chiefly on 
the B. of the R. Cam, and its buildings 
are straggling and irregular. It bas 
iron and brass foundries and is the 
centre of a prosperous agrie. dist. 


Orantahrygge or Graniahridge, though 
the intermediate stages are not extant. 
The pop. was increased to 59,264 by 
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the operation of the Cambridge Cor- 
poration Act of 192*2. 

Cambridge : (1) A city and one of 
the CO. seats of Middlesex co., Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A., on the Charles R. 
It almost forms a suburb of Boston. 
It is divided into various sections : 
Old Cambridge, the seat of Harvard 
University, N. Cambridge, Cambridge 
port, and E. Cambridge. The two 
last are the manufacturing dists. 
Besides printing and publisMng, 
carpentering, furniture -making, meat- 
packing are flourishing industries. 
Pop- 113,650. (2) Co. seat of I>or- 

chester eo., Maryland, U.S.A., on the 
Chop tank R., 60 m. S.B. of Baltimore ; 
centre of a farming region, and ex- 
ports fish. Manufs. canned vege- 
tables, flour, underwear. Pop. 8544. 
(3) Co. seat of Guernsey co., Ohio, 
U.S.A., on Wills Creek, 75 m. N.E. 
of Columbus. Coal, oil, clay, and iron 
are found in the vicinity. Pop. 
14,613. 

Cambridge, Adolphus Frederick, 
first Duke (1774—1850), seventh son of 
George III-, 5. at Buckingham 
(then Queen’s) Palace. He served 
in the campaign of 1794— 95, and was 
created Duke of Cambridge in 1801, 
appointed fteld-mamhal in 1813, and 
was viceroy of Hanover from 1816 
to 1837. 
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Cambridge, George William Fredk- 
Charles, second Duke (1819—1904), 
first cousin of Queen Victoria, b. 
in HanoTer, the only son of George 
III/s seventh son, Adolphus Frede- 
rick. He was present at most of the 
engagements in the Crimean War. 
Hade field-marshal in 1862, and held 
position of commander -in-chief from 
1856 to 1 895. His administration was 
marked by a conservative spirit to- 
wards innovation, together with a 
warm interest in the welfare of the 
private soldier- He married an 
actress. Miss Farehrother, their chil- 
dren bearing the name of Fitz-George. 
See Military Life of H.Ii.H. Georges, 
Luke of Cambridge^ by W. Verner 
and E. D. Parker (1905). 

Cambridge, University of, is one of 
the oldest universities in Europe. Its 
origin is lost in antiquity, but fable 
has abundantly supplied the lack of 
historic documents. Laymg these 
fables aside here, the university may 
he held to date from the twelfth cen- 
tury, The first authentic records are 
in the thirteenth, in 1230, when Henry 
III. issued various vT'its for the 
organisation and discipline of the 
students. Soon hostels were insti- 
tnted, and the students began to live 
together in these, under principals. 
These continued until the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, by which 
time they were all either abolished or 
merged in the colleges. The univer- 
sity is a corporate body, at the head of 
which is the chancellor, whose offices 
are frequently delegated to the vice- 
chancellor. The governing body is 
the senate, which consists of the chan- 
cellor, vice-chancellor, doctors of 
divinity, law, medicme, science, 
letters, and music, and masters of art, 
law, surgery, and music. Important 
officers under the vice-chancellor are 
the proctors, who supervise the dis- 
cipline and morals of the students, 
the public orator, the librarian, the 
registrar, etc. The council of the 
senate, composed of sixteen persons, 
which submits all subjects to the 
senate, and has a power of veto, is 
elected by the resident members of 
the senate, known as the ‘ electoral 
roil.* The colleges are also corpora- 
tions in themselves, and, except in 
general matters, such as the manage- 
ment of the examinations and of the 
university property, are independent 
of the university. The head of the 
college generally holds the title of 
master, and the alfairs of the college 
are managed by him and by a com- 
mittee ot fellows. The scholars are 
termed undergraduates. These con- 
sist of pensioners, who pay full fees, 
receiving no emoluments from the 
college. The bulk of the undergradu- 
ates come under this head. Sizars re- 


ceive grants from the college. Feliow- 
commoners are wealthy students who 
pav special fees and dine at the fellows* 
table. Since 1869, there have been 
non-collegiate students, who are yet 
members of the university. For 
further particulars see articles on the 
special colleges under their respective 
names, viz. ; Peterhouse, Clare, Pem- 
broke, Gonville and Cains, Trinity 
Hall, Corpus Christi, King’s, Queens’, 
St. Catherine’s, Jesus, Christ’s, St. 
John’s, Magdalene, Trinity, Em- 
manuel, Sidney -Sussex, Downing, 
Selwwn College, a hostel for members 
of the Church of England, and Fitz- 
william Hall, the headquarters of the 
non-collegiate students should bo 
named. Other institutions, not con- 
nected with the university, are Ridley 
Hall, St. Edmund’s House (Roman 
Catholic), Westminster College (Pres- 
byterian), and the two colleges for 
women, Girton and Newnham. 
During the Great War, when most of 
the members of the university were 
on active service, the buildings 
were occupied by military personnel ; 
but the fame of the university as a 
centre of scientific learning was 
strikingly demonstrated by the effec- 
tive co-operation between its pro- 
fessors and the Gov. in all branches 
of research work. The aftermath 
of the war, however, put so severe a 
strain on the university’s resources 
(and on those of Oxford) that a 
Royal Commission was appointed 
in 1921 to investigate the financial 
position of the two universities and 
to consider a general scheme of 
reform. This commission, whose 
chairman was Mr. Asquith (later 
Earl ox Oxford), went beyond its 
terms of reference and made recom- 
mendations covering a wider field, 
many of which have been effectuated. 
In their report (Cmd. 1588) they 
recommended the reconstitution of 
the Electoral Roll of Cambridge to 
correspond with that of Congregation 
at Oxford, and to exclude those not 
engaged in teaching or adnumstration, 
but to include members of boards 
appointed by the House of Residents 
(the body substituted for the electoral 
roll). On the organisation of teach- 
ing, they recommended that faculties 
should be established on lines similar 
to those estabhshed at Oxford in 
1913. To encourage research and 
advanced work, they recommended 
that State grants for the increase of 
college and faculty staffs should be 
used to secure more time for research, 
and not to increase the provision 
for individual teaching of under- 
graduates. A central institution for 
training and research in hydrography, 
geodesy, and surveying was also 
advocated. The Commission thought 
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that ample facilities should he offered ’ many new institutes for research, 
for the education of %Tonien and for ' notably in agriculture, psychology, 
their full participation in the life and ; and physiologj’', have been built, 
work of the university. The Cam- ; It is worthy of record that, following" 
bridge Committee of the Commission ! years of discussion m the Pi'ess and 
recommended that women should be ‘ elsewhere, Gk. as a compulsoiy 
entitled to admission on the same ! subject is now omitted. The regula- 
terms as men, subject to certain limi- tions for the pass degi’ces and for 
tations, such as their exclusion from ; honours have been tightened up, 
the offices of Ciiancelior, Vice- , and the new degrees of Ph.D., 
Chancellor, and Proctor. In 19*23 , M.Litt., and M.Sc. have been created, 
vromen were admitted to degrees, ; Por the year ended July 31, 1929, 
but not to full membership of the ^ w'hen there v*ere some 5000 students 
body academic. There were also ' in the university, the receipts of 
reco m mendations on pensions. By the university were t'2 10,039 and 
an Act of 1923 temporary Com- ' the expenditure £205,3.59. bee The 
missioners were appointed to i Cambridge University Calendar^ pub- 
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statutes and regulations for carrying 
out various of these recommendations, 
and, as a result, the finances of the 
university w*ere reorganised, the 
status of teachers was enhanced, 
and the scholarship system refoimed 
on more liberal lines. XJp to 1923 the 
annual block grant from the State 
was £30,000, but this wa's doubled 
in that year, and, in addition, a non- 
recurrent grant not exceeding £35,000 
was made for superannuation pur- 
poses. Since the war, a number of 
new professorships and readerships 
have been instituted, includ- 
ing professorships in aeronautical 
engineering, animal pathology, bio- 
chemistry (e-i?.), naval history, 
physics, and political science ; and 
i*eaderships in agriculture, bio- 
chemistry, electrical engineering, 
geodesy, modern history, physiology 
and psychology. In this connection 


lished annually ; The Students^ Hand' 
book to the University and Colleges of 
Cambridge ; Willis and Clark’s Archi' 
ieciural History of the University of 
Cambmdge, 1SS6; J. Bass Mull enger’s 
History of the Uniiersity of Cambridge, 
1673 — 1909 ; J. W. Clark‘s Cam- 
hridge, new ed., 1907 ; Atkinson’s 
Cambridge He scribe J» 1S97, etc. 

Cambridgeshire, E. inland co. 
of England, bounded N. by Eincoin- 
shire, E. by Noriolk and Suffolk ; S- 
by Essex and Hertford.sbii*e, W. by 
Bedfordshire, Himtingdonshire, and 
Northamptonshire. The surface is 
generally very flat, and large parts, 
particularly in the N., consist of fens 
(g.r.). Undulations occur in the S., 
where the Gog-Magog Hills, S.E. of 
Cambridge, are the most important 
elevations. The S. is also better 
wooded than the rest of the county. 
In the N. occurs the Bedford Level 
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(g.t?,). The principal rir. is the Onse, 
which crosses the county from E. to 
W., vsath its tributaries the Cam, 
liark, and Little Ouse. The Nene, 
in the X., is also important. These 
rivs. flow chiefly in artiflcial channels 
of recent construction, and are ex- 
tremely sluggish. The county is inter- 
sected by numerous drainage works. 
C. IS a rich agric. dist., and the 
climate is on the whole healthy. 
The fen-land, when drained and 
burnt, provides good soil for various 
crops, and the hills are mainly chalk. 
The county is one of the chief gram- 
producing dists. of England. Dairy- 
farmmg and sheep-rearing are also 
extensively carried on. There are 
practically no manufactures, but 
brewing and hrickmaking are engaged 
in to some extent. In Celtic times, C. 
was in the territory of the Iceni, and 
possesses some remains of pre-Rom. 
work, while relics of the Rom. 
occupation, in roads, urns, coins, etc., 
are common. At the Xorman Con- 
quest, the men of the dist. made 
a stubborn resistance to the Norman 
invader, and it was at Ely that Here- 
ward the Wake held out against him 
for some years. The county was also 
prominent m the intestine struggles 
under Stephen, John, Henry III., 
and Charles I. O. returns three 
members to parliament, besides those 
sent from Cambridge University. 
The principal tns. are Cambridge (the 
county tn.), Chesterton, Newmarket, 
Wisbech, March, Soham, and Thomey. 
Area 553,241 acres. Pop. exclusive 
of adm. CO. of Isle of Ely, 129,594. 
See Conybeare’s EUstory of Cam- 
bridgeshire, 1897. 

Cambridgeshire Regriment. Raised 
in 1860 as a Volunteer Battalion. A 
contingent served in the S. African 
War 1899—1902. In 1907 it became 
a unit of the Territorial Force (now 
‘Army*)* During the Great War it 
went to France in February 1915 and 
within a month distinguished itself at 
St. Eioi. Four battalions were raised 
for the campaign and took part in 
the battles of Vpres, the Somme, Hem- 
mel Hiil and the allied victorious final 
advance, 

Cambuscan, a legendary prince of 
Cambulac in Tartary whose story 
Chaucer deals with, but leaves un- 
finished, in The Squire^s Tale, Hence 
Mlton’s reference in Tl JPenseroso ; 

* Or call up him that left half-told 
The story of Cambuscan bold.* 

Spenser also treats the tale in F'aerie 
Queene, hook iv., cantos ii. and hi. 

Cambuskeimeth, a ruined abbey in 
Stirlingshire, Scotland, on R. Forth, 

1 m. E. of Stirling, founded by David 
I. In 1 14 7- The first Scots Parliament, 
attended by representatives of burghs. 


assembled here in 1326. James III. 
and his queen, Margaret of Denmark, 
were buried in the abbey, and their 
remains were discovered during ex- 
cavations in 1864, and reinterred 
with an altar memorial erected over 
them, by command of Queen Victoria 
in 1865. 

Cambuslang, a tn. in N.W. Lanark- 
shire, Scotland, situated on the 1. b. 
of the R. Clyde, about 5 m. S.E. of 
Glasgow, and has large steel works 
and coal mines. Pop. 24,988. 

Cambyses, or Kambujiya (529-521 
B.c.), second King of the Medes and 
Persians, was the son of Cyrus the 
Great. After assassmating his brother 
Smerdis, he wished to form an alliance 
Tvith Egypt, but, receiving an afiront 
from the Pharaoh, he invaded that 
country, and conquered it in six 
months. 

Camden : (1) A city and port of New 
Jersey in U.S.A., and the cap. of C. 
county. It stands on the 1. b. of the 
Delaware, opposite Philadelphia, and 
has foundries, cotton and woollen 
mills, chemical and glass works, etc. 
Pop. 118,700. (2) Co, seat of Kershaw 

CO., S. Carolina, U.S.A., 33 m. N.E. 
of Columbus. Occupied by the 
British in 1780 when an American 
force was defeated here by Lord 
Cornwallis. Cotton, grain, and rice 
are produced in the Ticinity. Pop. 
5183. 

Camden, Charles Pratt, first Earl of 
(1714-94), an Eng. lawyer and poli- 
tician, was b. at Kensington, and 
educated at Eton and Kmg*s College, 
Cambridge. He was called to the Bar 
in 1738, but had practically no briefs 
till 1752, when he made his name as 
junior to R. Henley, who fell ill and 
left the case to him. He was made 
king’s counsel and attorney-general 
to the Prince of Wales in 1755, in 
1757 attorney-general, and in 1759 
recorder of Bath. In 1761 he was 
knighted and made chief justice of 
the Court of Common Pleas, and in 
1765 was raised to the peerage as 
Baron C. of Camden Place, Kent. In 
the following year he succeeded 
Worthington on the woolsack, re- 
ceiving an addition of £1500 to his 
salary as recompense for the loss of 
his justiceship. He held the office till 
1770, although he disapproved of the 
policy of the gov. He lived in 
retirement till 1782, when he became 
President of the Council till 1783, and 
again in the following year till his 
death. 

Camden, William (1551—1623), an 
Eng. scholar, historian, and anti- 
quary, was b. in London, his father 
being a painter. His early education 
was at St. Paul’s School and Christ’s 
College. In 1566, he went to Oxford, 
which he left in 1571 without having 
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taken a de^ee. In 1575 he was made ' 
second master of Westminster School, 
of which he became principal in 1593. 
The first edition of Britannia^ the 
work which has made his name 
famous, was published in 15S6, the 
result of some fifteen years’ research. 
He was perpetually amending and 
improving' this, and in 1607 the sixth 
edition was reached. It is written m 
elegant Hatin, and was first translated 
mto English in 1610. The best trans- 
lation was pubhshed in 1789 (2nd ed. 
1806) by Gough and Nichols. In 1597 
C. I'esigned his headmastership on 
being appomted Clarencieux kmg-at- 
arms. Other important works of his 
are Mege^, Begince, Nobiles et alii in 
ecclesia collegiata Beati Betri Wa^t- 
mona^terii sepuUi, 1600 ; A.nglica, 
BLibernica, Kormannica, Cambrica^ 
a veteris scripta, 1602 ; Actio in Hen- 
ricuni Gameturriy Societatis Jesuiiicoe 
in Anglia superiorem et cwteros, 1607 ; 
Annales rerum Anglicarum et Hiber- 
nicarum regnante BlizabeXhdy 1615. 
He endowed the Camden professor- 
ship of anct. history at Oxford, 
and in 1883 the Camden Society was 
founded m his honour. 

Camden Town, a dist. of Eondon in 
the metropolitan hor. of St. Pancras. 

Camel (Arabic djemal, Heb. gamal)^ 
the name given to the one-humped 
Arabian Camelus dromedariu% and 
to the two-humped Asian bactrianus. 
The Arabian C. is used in N- Africa 
and India, as well as in Arabia; it 
was also introduced into Australia 
in 1860, and into N. America. It is 
swifter, but not so well able to with- 
stand the cold, as the bactnan C., 
which has a much thicker coat, and 
shorter legs. The C. has a long thigh, 
which is vertical in position, and this 
accounts for its peculiar swaying walk 
when m motion. The humps vary in 
size, according to the condition of the 
animal ; they become small and flaccid 
after many days of hardship and in- 
different food. It exists chiefly on the 
leaves of trees and dry vegetables. 
The female carries her young for 
eleven months, and a week after 
birth, the baby C. has attained a 
height of 3 ft., but it is not full- 
grown until its sixteenth or seven- 
teenth year. It lives from forty to 
fifty years. The power of carrying 
water in its stomach and liyiE^ on 
limited quantities of food earned for 
it the title ‘ ship of the desert.’ While 
on a journey through the desert a C. 
will go three days, doing twenty- 
five miles every day, without water, 
but on the fourth day receiving a 
supply ; the swifter breeds, for there 
are many varieties of the Arabian C„ 
will go much longer, and travel over 
sixty miles a day without refresh- 
ment If too heavily laden it will 
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sometimes refuse to rise ; but while 
on its journey it bears its burden 
patiently, and ^vill often only suc- 
cumb under it to die. If a sandstorm 
should arise, it falls on its knees, 
stretches its neck along the sand, and 
closing its nostrils, remains in that 
position until the storm has passed. 
In character the C. is a wild and 
savage animal, and it is to the fact 
ot its extreme stupidity and passive- 
ness, and not to any instinct of 
attachment to its master, that man 
has been enabled to make it of any 
service. At times the males become 
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very fierce and dangerous, and make 
savage assaults on their fellows. It 
is not until its fourth year that its 
training as a beast of burden com- 
mences ; it IS then taught to rise and 
kneel at a given signal, and is accus- 
tomed by degrees to carry increasing 
loads, 'Which may weigh anything 
from 50 to 1000 pounds, according to 
the breed of the C. which is used. W e 
have evidence that the Arabian Cs. 
were some of the earliest ammais 
used for domestic purposes, for ac- 
cording to Scripture 6000 of these 
beasts formed part of the great pos- 
sessions of Job. They were also in- 
cluded as part of the gift that 
Abraham received from Pharaoh. 
The flesh of the G. is a very favourite 
food among the Ai'abs ; their milk 
also forms a good and nutritious 
beverage. The Arabs weave the hair 
of the C. into various materials for 
clothing ; it is also imported into 
Europe, and used in the manufacture 
of artists’ brushes. The mounting of 
infantry on Cs. has proved of great 
advantage, as it enables the men to 
reconnoitre in hot, arid eountri^, 
where water is not easily found, and 
where horses are not of much service. 
European troops have often made use 
of Cs. in this way, when operating in 
India, Egypt, and the Soudan. In 
many of the Central Asian deserts the 
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bacti'Ian species is to "be foiind m its 
wild condition. 

Camel, an apparatus used, for rais- 
ing a ship, so as to render it naTigable 
m shallow w'ater, consisting- of large 
hollow vessels attached to the ship's 
side. Invented by a Russian engineer. 
Be Witte, and much used between 
Kronstadt and Leningrad. 

Camelford is a vil. of Cornwall, 
England, situated on the Camel, 2S 
m. to the N.W. of Plymouth, The 
ruins of the castle associated with the 
name of King Arthur are situated at 
Tmtagel, 4 m. to the N.W. The 
pursuits of the inhabitants are 
mainly agric. 

Camelina, a genus of cruciferous 
plants which belong to Europe and 
the Mediterranean. C. dentata is 
sometimes found in Britain, where 
O. saitva, gold-of -pleasure, or Siberia 
oil-seed, also occurs. The latter is of 
humble appearance, has small yellow 
fiowers, and yields a good fibre. 

Camellia, an Asiatic genus of ever- 
green trees and shrubs belonging to 
the order Ternstrcemiacese, with 
thick, dark, shiny leaves, and white 
or rose-pmk flowers. Linnaeus, the 
great botanist (1707—78), so named it 
after Gamellus, or Kamel, a Moravian 
Jesuit, who wrote an account of these 
plants which grew in Luzon, one of 
the Philippme Is. There are several 
species, the best known being the 
C.japonica and the C. reticulata. The 
former originaUv came from Japan, 
being introduced into Englandin 1739. 
Its flowers are red, and it grows to a 
height of 3 0 ft. The latter was brought 
from China, and is a much smaller 
plant, -with large pink flowers, knowm 
as semi-double. The C. ole%fera has 
sweet-scented white flowers, and is a 
fine variety. The C. Sasanqvu.^ an 
inhabitant of China and Japan, and 
the C. drupifera, from Cochin China 
and the mountains of India, are both 
oil yielding varieties. The oil of C. 
SasanQuu is in use for many domestic 
purposes, and has a pleasant odour; 
it is made by the crushing of the seeds 
into a coarse powder. The leaves of 
the plant are also made into a decoc- 
tion and utilised by the Japanese 
women for their hair. The oil of C. 
drupifera is used for medicinal pur- 
poses. The G. is generally grown m 
Great Britain under glass, but in the 
S. parts they do well in the open. 
They grow to advantage in rich sandy 
peat and loam, requiring shelter from 
the cold easterly winds. They are 
ropagatod by layers or cuttings, also 
y seeds. 

Camelopardalis C the Giraffe *), a 
constellation near the North Pole, 
between Ursa Major and Cassiopeia. 
It was originally discovered by 
Jacobus Bartschius, assistant to 


Kepler, 1624, and added to the astro- 
nomical maps by Hevelius (1611-87). 
It contains numerous but no con- 
spicuous stars. 

Camelot, the name given in mediae- 
val romance to the seat of King 
Arthur. It has been identified with 
Caerleon-upon-Usk, and also vrith 
Winchester and Camelford in Corn- 
wall. It is mentioned bv Tennyson 
in T7ie Lady of Shaloif and The Idylls 
of the King, and by Shakespeare in 
King Lear. 

CameFs Thorn, a species of herb or 
shrub foimd in the deserts of W. Asia, 
where it is of importance in furnishing 
sustenance to camels. 

Cameo, or Camaien (It. cammeo). 
The word is of doubtful origin. It is 
the suggestion of Mr. C- W. King thaii 
it is derived from the Arabic camea 
(amulet), while Von Hammer suggests 
carnanf (hump of a camel). The word 
^vas in use in the thirteenth century. 
C. is an engraved gem in which the 
figures, or subject, is carved in relief, 
in direct contrast to the intaglio, a 
gem in which the engraved subject is 
hollowed out. as in the manner of a 
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seal. It was not imtil after the time 
of Praxiteles, the Gk. sculptor, that 
O, cutting became an art. The stones 
used for the purpose were brought 
from the East, and most of them were 
of magnificent size and colour. Clas- 
sical and artistic results were in re- 
quisition, for the ornamentation of 
caskets, vases, cups, etc., as well as 
for personal ornaments. Many of 
these have been preserved in excellent 
condition, and are to be foimd in 
various private and public collections. 
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One of the most famous Cs. is the Gon- 
zaga, or Odescalchi, original iy in the 
possession of the Emprcfes Josephine, 
and later preserved in the Iinperial 
Cabinet in Leningrad. On it are 
represented the portraits of Xero and 
Agrippina. Another smaller but not 
less valuable C-, is that of Jupiter 
fighting the Titans, by Athenion, 
50 A.D., now in the Vatican. The 
art of C. cutting was revived during 
the fifteenth eentnrv in Italy, and 
was carried on with great success 
until comparatively recent times, 
Pistrucci ending the long line of 
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renowned engravers. The modem 
G. cutters of Italy, and other places, 
finding there was great difficulty in 
the treating of the hard gems, also 
being unable to obtain a sufiicient 
supply of the fine ones necessary for 
the work, began to think of some other 
method : hence the source of the 
introduction of shell Cs. The illus- 
trations are reproduced by courtesy of 
the British IMuseum trustees. 

Camera, see Photography. 

Camera Luoida, an optical instru- 
ment constructed for various pur- 
poses. Br. Robert Hooke vras the 
inventor of one about 1674, and Br. 
William Hyde W" ollaston bronght out 
another in 1807. This latter one was 
intended to facilitate the perspective 
outline of objects, and consists of a 
four-sided prism of glass, having one 
angle of 90®, and the opposite angle 
of 153®, while the other two angles 
are each of 674®. The C. B. was of 
some importance to draughtsmen, 
before photography was used in that 
capacity, on account of its small size, 
which rendered it easily portable. Its 
chief use was in copying, reducing, or 
enlarging drawings. But it is not an 
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instrument that many have been able 
to use satisfactorily : some have been 
able to do so, but others have never 
been able to manage it with much 


i 
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facility. An instrument devised by 
Amici was made with a right-angled 
triangular prism, involving two re- 
fractions and one reflection. 

Camera Obscura, an optical appa- 
ratus w hieh consists of a dark chamber. 



at the top of which is a box containing 
a convex lens and sloping m ir ror. If 
a plane mirror is placed behind 
the lens at an angle of 45® to the 
horizon so that the rays of light 
would, be reflected vertically down- 
wards, a true image of the object is 
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produced : that is to sar, the imagre ' 
appears exactly as the object, and is 
not perverted, as is the case when an 
object is viewed in a mirror. This is 
the principle of the C. O. Its inven; 
tion has been ascribed to Giovanni 
Batista della Porta, 1569, but it is a 
well-hnown fact that this C. O. prin- 
ciple had been recognised, and made 
use of, many years before his time. 
The C. O, was first employed in the 
interests of photography about 179-1, 
by Thomas AVedgwood. 

Camerarius, Joachim (1500--74), 
Ger. scholar, b. at Bamberg. His 
proper name was Liebhard, but be- 
cause the office of chamberlain at the 
court of the Bishops of Bamberg was 
always held by his family, he changed 
it to C. (Ger. IZammerer, late Bat. 
Camerarius). He was one of the 
most distinguished philological 
scholars of the sixteenth century, and 
improved the organisation of the 
universities of Leipzig and Tubingen. 
He had previously, in 1530, had a 
considerable part in the preparation 
of the Confession of Augsburg, 1530, 
and in 1555 he was deputy of Leipzig 
University to the Diet of Augsburg. 
He was a friend of Melanchthon, of 
whom he wrote a bio^aphy, 1566, 
and was esteemed highly by the 
Emperors Charles V., Ferdinand I., 
and Maximilian II. His works were 
numerous, and include translations 
of the classics, and monographs on 
Gk, and Latin philology and 
antiquities, 

Camerino, a tn. of Central Italy, 
S.W. of Macerata. It is situated on 
an E. spur of the Apennmes, and has 
a cathedral, a university founded 
in 1 7 2 7, and silk manufactures. Pop. 
12,300. 

Camerlengo, sometimes Camerlingo 
(It., chamberlain), the cardinal who 
had charge of the papal treasury 
during the existence of the papal 
states. 

Cameron, John (d. 1446), Bishop of 
Glasgow and Chancellor of Scotland. 
He became Secretary to the Earl of 
Wigtown in 1423, who bestowed on 
him the rectory of Cambuslang, 
Lanarkshire. In the following year 
he was appointed secretary to King 
Janies I. ; Keeper of the Privy Seal, 
1425 ; Keeper ot the Great Seal, 1427 ; 
Bishop of Glasgow and Chancellor of 
Scotland, 1428. 

Cameron, John (1579?— 1625), a fam- 
ous Scottish scholar and theologian. 
He was b. in Glasgow, and studied 
at the university there. In 1600 he 
visited the Continent and taught 
classics and philosophy in many con- 
tinental colleges, becoming professor 
of divinity in the university of 
Saumur in 16 IS. In 1 620 he returned 
to Britain, and in 1622 became prin- 
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cipal of Glasgow University. His 
advocacy of the divine right of kings 
made many enemies, and m 1623 he 
returned to Saumur and thence went 
to Jlontauban as professor of divinity. 

Cameron, Richard (c. 1648— SO), a 
Scottish covenanter, b. at Falkland 
in Fife, where he became school- 
master. Converted by the field - 
preachers from Episcopacy, he be- 
came an extreme Presbyterian, and 
preached in Annandale and Ci^'des- 
dale. In 167S he went to Holland, 
and returned in 16S0 to take part in 
the Sanquhar Declaration, for %Thich 
a price of 5100 marks was set upon 
his head. He took refuge with some 
comrades in the hills in Ayrshire, 
preaching whenever he found an 
opportunity, until surprised by a 
party of dragoons at Aird's Moss, and 
both be and his brother were slain. 

Cameron, Simon (1799— 1SS9), an 
American poKtician b. in Lancaster 
CO., Penn. After a spell of journal- 
ism he amassed a considerable fortune 
m banking and railway ventures, and 
in 1854, after serving in the U.S. 
senate, he became a leader of the 
‘ People’s party,’ as the Republican 
party was first called. He wus made 
Secretary of War in 1860 by Lincoln, 
but his partiahty in letting gov, 
contracts led to his resignation and 
censure. He again served in the 
senate in 1872, resigning in 1877 to 
make room for his son, whose election 
he dictated. He was an able organ- 
iser and a striking example of ‘ boss 
rule.’ 

Cameron, Verney Lovett (1S44-94), 
African explorer, b. at Radipole in 
Dorsetshire. He entered the navy in 
1857, served in the Mediterranean, 
the W. Indies, and the Red Sea, and 
took part in the Abyssinian exi>edi- 
tion and in the suppression of the 
slave trade. In 1872 he was made 
head of the expedition to relieve 
Livingstone, and left Zanzibar in 
March 1873, but at Unyanyembe 
met Livingstone’s followers bearing 
his remains to the coast. He pro- 
ceeded to Ujiji, where he found 
Livingstone’s records, and subse- 
quently explored the S. portion of 
Lake Tanganyika. Afterwards he 
explored the upper reaches of the 
Congo, but was prevented from 
tracing its course to the W. coast 
owing to the hostility of the natives. 
He then turned his attention to the 
Zambesi, ot which he discovered the 
sources, and in 1875 crossed Africa 
from E. to W,, being the first 
traveller to achieve this feat. In 
1878 he explored the route for a Con- 
stantinople to Bagdad railway from 
Beirut to Bushlre, and in 1882 visited 
the Gold Coast. He wrote, among 
other works: Across AfHca, 3877 ; 
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Our Future Highway to India, 1S80 ; 
and some books for boys. 

Cameron HigManders.Queen^s Own- 
Formerly 7 9th Foot. Baised 1 7 93 by 
Lt. -General Alan Cameron. In 1799 
it served in Holland, in ISOl under 
Abercromby in Eg’ypt, and in 1809 
under Moore at Comrina. Under 
Wellinston it participated in most of 
the battles of the Peninsular cam- 
paign and at Waterloo. Its other 
campaigns are Crimea, Indian Mutiny, 
Egypt 1SS2, XiJe 1SS4-5, S. African 
1900-2. During the Great War it 
raised thirteen battalions, which 
served in Prance, Flanders, and 
Macedonia. The King is Golonel-in- 
Chief of the Begiment. It was not 
until 1897 that a second battalion 
was added to the regiment. Its 
badge is the Thistle ensigned with 
the Imperial Crown. 

Cameronians, the followers of 
Pdchard Cameron, a Scottish Cove- 
nanter, who separated from the 
Church of Scotland towards the end 
of the seventeenth century on a ques- 
tion of ecclesiastical polity. The C. 
refused to recognise the state control 
over the Church, and adhered strictly 
to the Solemn League and Covenant, 
ratified by the Assemblv of Westmin- 
ster Divines in 1643. They separated 
from the Presbyterian Church, and 
were officially known as the Beformed 
Presbyterians. The C. were bigoted 
fanatics, bur undoubtedly acted from 
high motives. They refused to take 
the oath of allegiance, and thus cut 
themselves off from some of the privi- 
leges of citizenship. In 1876 the Be- 
formed Presbyterians formally xmited 
with the Free Church, rrho also main- 
tained the spiritual independence of 
the Church of Christ. There are, 
however, in the Highlands, a few who 
still call themselves C. See The 
Testimony of the He formed F reshy- 
terian Church, 1842, and Walker’s 
Saimts of the Covenant (repub- 
lished in 1901). 

Cameronians, the (Scottish Rifles), 
formerly 2 6th (1st Bn.) and 90th (2nd 
Bn.) Foot. Baised in 1689 by Bich- 
ard Cameron, a strong Presbyterian, 
who refused to submit to James II. ’s 
Bom. Catholic regime. As the Earl 
of Angus’s Regt., it served with dis- 
tinction under W illiam III., and later 
under Marlborough at Blenheim, 
Bamiliies, Oudenarde andMalplaquet. 
In 1767 it went to Canada, and later, 
took part in the American War of 
Independence. Under Abercromby 
it gained further laurels in the 
Egyptian Campaign of 1801, and also 
under Moore at Corunna in ISOS— 9. 
It served in three campaigns in S. 
Africa 1846, 1877-9 and 1899-1902. 
During the Great Wajr it raised 
twenty-seven battalions, which served 
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in France, Flanders, Macedonia, 
Gallipoli and Palestine. 

Cameroon, formerly a Ger. colony 
on the W. coast of Africa, extending 
from the mouth of the Bio del Bey to 
a point slightly below 3^ X, lat. 
Formerly known as the Oil Coast, the 
territory was demarcated by treaties 
between England and Germany in 
1893, and between Germany and 
France in ISSo and 1S94 ; and was 
increased in Nov. 1911 by acquisition 
of part of Fr. Equatorial j^ica in 
compensation for recognition of Fr. 
suzerainty over ^Morocco. It is a 
mountainous country, with a strip of 
low-lying land near the coast. The 
principal rivs. are the Lom, Nyory, 
Lokinya, and Kribi. The parr that 
was ceded to Germany in 1911 is 
watered by the Logone, which flows 
into Lake Chad, and the Sanga, which 
is a tributary of the Congo. There is 
considerable rainfall, with no pro- 
longed dry season. At the outbreak 
of the Great War the Allies decided to 
deprive Germany of her powerful 
wireless stations abroad by which she 
kept in touch, with her fleets. With 
this object m view, a force of Fr., 
British and Belgian natives, about 
4500 strong, was organised under the 
command of Maior-General Sir 
Charles Dobell, to destroy the wire- 
less station m the C- The Ger. 
military resources in the country were 
estimated at about 6000 native 
troops. The campaign opened in 
Sept. 1914, and an attack on Daula 
was planned. The Gers. protected 
the tn. by sinking eleven sea-going 
ships in the R. Cameroon so as to 
form a barrier which prevented the 
allied ships from approaching it 
closer than a distance of S m. This 
obstacle, however, was overcome and 
Daula surrendered on Sept. 27. The 
wireless station was destroyed and the 
object of the campaign achieved. 
But as the German forces were still at 
large, the conquest of the whole 
colony wns decided upon. The force 
therefore moved against Edea on the 
Sanaga Biv. By the middle of Nov. 
1200 Gers- had been taken prisoners. 
The next move was against the rail- 
head, and Bare, w-hich covers it, was 
accordingly occupied. During the 
early months of 1915 reinforcements 
began to arrive. Jaunde was next 
attacked, because, on the surrender 
of Daula, the Gers. had moved the 
seat of Gov, to the former plaee- 
In April General CunlijBfe from 
Nigeria joined Sir Charles Dobell’s 
force, bringing reinforcements with 
him. During the summer further 
reinforcements were received from 
India and some companies of the 
West India Regiment. In Sept, the 
British force was directed against 
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Jaunde, and were opposed vig’oroiisly 
all along the route, and it was not un- 
til Jan. 1, 1916, that the force en- 
tered the town. The Fr. troops 
arrived on Jan. 6. The enemy 
troops pursued by the Allies, escaped 
into Spanish territory, where they 
laid dowm their arms. A small hand 
of Gers. were still gallantly holding’ 
out at Mora, but surrendered on 
Feb. 18. The Protectorate was now 
entirely free of Gers., and in April 
1916 practically the whole of the 
countr^^ was handed over to Fr. 
administration. The Fr. now have a 
mandate for the malority of the 
country, w^hiie the British mandate 
extends to a narrow strip along the 
Nigerian border. G. under the Fr. 
mandate borders on the Atlantic and 
has an area of 166,489 sq. m. and a 
pop. of 1,878,683 Bantus, Soudanese. 
Flaussas and half-caste Arabs and 
2000 Europeans. The S. parts are 
hot and damp, with tropical products. 
Cereals, X)alm oil, rubber, rice and 
tobacco constitute the prmcipal re- 
sources of the country. The wealth 
of the forests and minerals are as yet 
little exploited. There are 292 m. of 
railways and 2437 of roads, the cap. is 
Yaounde. 

British Cameroons is a strip of 
34,236 sq. m. "with a pop. of 700,050, 
stretching from the sea along the 
Nigerian frontier to Bake Chad, and 
comes under the administration of 
the Governor of Nigeria. The people 
are Bantu negroes and Sudan negroids. 
The exports are palm kernels, palm 
oil, cocoa, coft’ee. The peak of Mt. 
Cameroons is 13,363 ft. high. There 
are many elephants. The cap. is Victo- 
ria, w'hose chief attractions are the bo- 
tanic garden planted by the Gers. and 
the fine sceneiT- (See ThrovQh BritisJi 
Ca77ieroons» by F. W. Migeod, 1925.) 

Camillus, Marcus Furius (c. 445— 
365 B.C.), a celebrated Kom. patri- 
cian and general. He was censor, or, 
according to Bivy, consular tribune 
in 403 B.c. In 396 he took Yeii, winch 
had withstood a ten years* siege, and 
in 394 he captured Falerii. Being con- 
demned on the ground of misappro- 
priating the booty of Yeii, a decision 
which was caused more by his un- 
popular haughtiness than guilt, he 
retired to Ardea in 39 1 . It is reported 
that he returned in the nick of time to 
stop Brennus from taking the Capitol. 
He opposed the desire of the plebs to 
move to Veil, and was largely instru- 
mental in rebuilding the city. During 
subsequent campaigns he vanquished 
the ^qui, the Volsci, and the Etmsci, 
and finally, in 367 b.c., the Gauls, 
near Alba. During his life he was 
elected military tribune with con- 
sular powers six times, and five times 
dictator. He d. of the plague. 


Camisards, the insurgent Hugue- 
nots or Protestants of the Cevennes, 
so called from the Cinnise or white 
shirt which formed their umforni. 
They rose in revolt against the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes b;^ 
Louis XIV. in 16S5, and their zeal 
wus fanned by the ruthless Dragon- 
nades, or quartering of dragoons upon 
Protestant households and the accom- 
pan^'ing acts of cruelty in order to 
enforce conversion to the Catholic 
faith. At first consisting only of 
isolated outbreaks, the movement 
became of greater Importance owing 
to the murder in 1702 of the Abbe du 
Chaila, who for fifteen years had 
proved the most heartless persecutor 
of the oppressed people. A general 
insurrection followed upon this event, 
and the rebels, now numbering some 
3000, were able to maintain them- 
selves in the mountains against the 
royal forces. The defeat of some 
small detachments of soldiers led to 
Marshal Montrevei being sent to the 
dist. wuth an army of 60,000 men. 
The C. were, howuver, led by a youth 
of great military capacity named 
Jean Cavalier, and though the royal 
army burnt over 400 villages. Cavalier 
managed to increase the scope of the 
revolt. In 1704 IMontrevel w'as super- 
seded by Marshal Villars, -who \visely 
adopted more conciliatory measures, 
pardoning those w^ho surrendered and 
releasing all prisoners who sw’ore 
allegiance, w'hile his troops scoui*ed 
the country in ail directions and 
forced band after band of the insur- 
gents to submit. In May 1704 
Cavalier himself accepted the condi- 
tions offered, and left the country, 
with many of the more moderate C. 
A few zealots still held out, and the 
rising w'as again renewed in 1705, 
owing to the severity of Villars* suc- 
cessor, the Duke of Berwick, but w’-as 
put dowm wuth an iron hand, and the 
province entirely devastated. Cava- 
lier and many others took service 
with the Eng. and fought at Almanza 
m 1707, where most of them perished. 
Cavalier, however, came to Britain, 
and became governor first of Jersey 
and then of the Isle of Wight. See 
Mrs. Bray’s Revolt of the Rroiestanis 
of the Cevennes, 1870. 

Camlet, a cloth made in the Middle 
Ages from earners hair, but now usu- 
ally from the hair of the Angora goat, 
mixed with silk, wool, cotton, or linen. 

Cammaerts, ^:mile, Belgian poet and 
author, h. at Brussels 1878, resident 
in England since 19 OS. He came 
mto prominence at the beginning of 
the w'ar with two volumes of ‘ Belgian 
poems/ 1915 and 1916 — the Fr. being 
printed side by side with free Eng. 
translation by his wife, a daughter of 
Marie Brema, the singer. One poem 
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in tlie second volnmej about tbe ’ 
‘ Ang-eis of Mons ’ that some people | 
professed to have seen fi|2:htin^ on ; 
Belg-ium’s side against the Gers., j 
spread and preserved that les^end. A > 
somewhat similar idea was contained j 
in his mystery *P lay The Adoration of 
the Soldiers^ 1916, also printed wdth 
translation. His publications also 
inciude : four volumes of translations 
from John Ttuskin and one from G. K. 
Chesterton, into Pr. ; Les Deux 
Bossus and La Veillee de Xoel, plays, 
1917 ; Through the Iron Bars, descrip- 
tion of two years of Ger. occupation 



of Belgium, 1917 ; 21 ess lues and 
other Poems, 1918 ; Belgium from the 
Roynan Invasion to the Present Dag, 
1920 ; Poemcs Intimes, 1922 ; The 
Childhood of Christ as seen hg the 
Primitive Masters, 1922 ; The Trea- 
sure House of Belgium, a guide-book 
with a vein ot historical learning*, but 
mainly concerned with modern atfairs 
— ^tor the author is no worshipper of 
dead cities, 1924 ; Les Bellini, an 
essay in art criticism, 1927. 

Camoens, Luis Vaz de f 1524— SO), 
the most celebrated of Portuguese 
poets, "was descended from an anct. 
noble and wealthy house, and be- 
longed to one of the highest ranks of 
society. The exact place of Ms birth 
is disputed, but it is almost certain 
that he was h. at Lisbon- By tMs 
time the full fl ood of the Kenaissance 
was making itself felt in Europe, and 
among other countries Portugal was 
benefiting from the desire for further 
and fuller knowledge w’hich seemed 
at this time to fill all men. C- was 
educated at the college of All Saints 
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’ at Coimbra, and steeped himself in 
I the literature and mythology of the 
; classics. He had an excellent memory, 
! and little that he learnt %vas ever for- 
I gotten. His education, however, 
proceeded on very general lines, and 
there was practically no subject upon 
which he was not able to speak with 
some authority. He knew well the 
contemporary literatures of Spain 
and Italy, he had read much history, 
and altogether we can say that his 
great poem gives evidence of his uni- 
versal knowledge. He came then to 
Lisbon, -which city made a firm and 
lasting impression on him, an impres- 
sion which in Ms great poem he im- 
mortalised. He found easy entrance 
into the highest society, and he 
quickly came to be recognised as a 
poet of no mean talent- In 1544 he 
fell violently in love with Catherine 
de Ataides, the daugh-ter of a high 
official at court. This lady was the 
inspiration of many of his most im- 
passioned sonnets, and has been aptly 
described as his Beatrice. He was 
introduced at court, and here whilst 
he made many friends he also made 
enemies, and his too-open passion 
quickly became a matter of gossip. 
He left the court, but his voluntary 
exile was restless, the verses which 
he wrote at this time show him to be 
now exuberant, now in the uttermost 
depths of despair. Many of his 
sonnets and roundels were written 
at this time, and from this period 
also date the greater number of his 
eclogues. He was now' also employed 
in the composition of Ms great 
patriotic poem, the Lusiadas, but his 
love affairs were still imsettled, and 
he was finally forced into exile. His 
exile was hastened by the production 
of Bl Pei Seleneo, In Ms place of 
exile he composed The Elegy of Exile, 
and a number of beautiful sonnets, 
He now became a soldier, and in 1547 
we find him in Ceuta, where he re- 
mained for the next two years still 
pouring forth verses, some despairing 
and sad, others philosophical ; he 
himself seems to have been buoyed 
up by the memories of the past. In 
1549 he prepared to go to India, and 
tor that purpose returned to Lisbon ; 
once there he found it impossible to 
drag himself away, and he remained 
to be near his love. But he indulged 
at this time in wild extravagances 
wffiich finally landed him in prison, 
was pardoned, and proceeded to 
India. He sailed in 1553. In some 
poems he describes the voyage, which 
probably was not without its in- 
fiuence on the Lusiadas, since after 
this date the discovery of India be- 
comes the main theme- The Portu- 
guese were at this time dominant in 
the East, and although C. was well 
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received, lie quickly liecanie disgusted 
mth Ms life at Goa. Between 1553 
and 1555 he saw a fair amount of 
active service, his experiences being 
described m the Ijitsiadas. He did 
not, however, stay at Goa, but 
travelled to many places in the East, 
usually to perform some military duty. 
He wrote whilst there Desparates na 
India, Filodemo, and Sati'ya do 
Torneio, He had acquired some little 
wealth, hut now fortune turned 
against him. After waiting at ZMacao 
for a ship to take him hack to India, 
he -was imprisoned for intrigue, and 
he was shipuvecked 'whilst being 
brought back a prisoner to India. He 
managed to save his Lusiadas, but 
remained a prisoner at Cambodia, 
where he composed his famous * By 
the Waters of Babylon.’ Still a 
prisoner be was taken back to Goa, 
where he heard for the first time of the 
death of Catherine. It was on this 
occasion that he produced his famous 
sonnet Alma 31%nha Gentil. He re- 
mained a prisoner for some time, 
being finally released when a friend 
of his became governor, and again for 
a short time he was imprisoned for 
debt. He was now very poor, but 
seems to have remained in India 
living a fairly happy life and working 
at his great poem. For three years 
he was thus employed, and finally 
the poem was finished, and Ms 
ambition became to go back to 
Portugal and print it. In 1567 he 
got as far as Mozambique, but here 
again he was imprisoned for debt for 
two years, and finally by the charity 
of friends he was released from prison 
and sailed for home. He reached 
Portugal m 1570. He found Ms 
mother ready to welcome him ; Ms 
father was dead, and now, having 
regamed Ms home, he set about 
obtaining permission to print his 
poem. Permission was given in 1571, 
and the book appeared. It was re- 
ceived with acclamation by every- 
body. Praises poured upon Mm from 
everywhere. He was granted a 
substantial pension for three years, 
a period which was later extended, 
and he lived for a time in peace and 
enjoyment. In 1575 he fell, for a 
short time, into helpless poverty once 
more, but the renewal of Ms pension 
soon set Mm right again. In 1578 
came the disaster of the Battle of 
Alcacer, and C. mourned the loss of 
Ms patron and king, Sebastian, in a 
magnificent sonnet. Early in 1580 
the cardinal king died, and C., who 
saw the vanisMng of Portuimese inde- 
pendence, had no further desire to 
live. In Jime of the same year the last 
of a great and illustrious line fell a 
victim to the plague wMch was 
ravaging Portugal. His greatest work 
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was the Lusiadas, the author of which 
has been aptly termed the Virgil of 
Portugal. It has for its main theme 
the discovery of India and the great- 
ness ot Lusitania. See Life by 
Theophile Braga. There is an Eng. 
Fife by Adamson and shorter notices 
with most of the translations of his 
poems, among which the best are by 
Burton and J. J. Aubertin. The 
older translation by IMickle is not 
faithful. 

Camomile, or Chamomile, a genus 
of Compositae- It is a herb native 
to England and W. Europe, and 
cultivated for medicinal use. It is 
gro'wn largely at IVIitcham in Surrey, 
w’here far more valuable plants are 
produced than any brought from 
foreign countries ; it is also in- 
digenous to Saxony, France, and 
Belgium. Its flowers in the culti- 
vated state are said to be double, and 
the most satisfactory results are ob- 
tamed from the largest, wMtest, and 
most perfected double flowers. The 
flowers have a very fragrant odour, 
with an intensely bitter taste. In addi - 
tion to the hitter extraction that is 
yielded, the C. also produces about 2 
per cent, of a volatile fluid, which at 
first is pale blue in colour, but on 
exposure to the light it turns yellow- 
ish-brown. The odour is fragrant, 
like the flo'wers, and it is composed ot 
bntyl, amyl angelates, and valerates. 
The most important species of the 
genus is A. nobilis, from which an 
infusion of its flowers is obtained, and 
used as a bitter stomachic and tonic. 
In olden times it was used in fevers, 
bnt now other more effective remedies 
are in use. In large doses the infu- 
sion acts as a simple emetic. Other 
British varieties are of no account : 
one of these (A. Cotula), known as 
the stinking C., is so pui^ent as to 
blister the fingers. A foreign variety 
{A. iinctoria) yields by its flowers a 
beautiful dye. The wild C. 
caria Chavimnilla) is sometimes em- 
ployed as a substitute for the cul- 
tivated variety, but it is easily dis- 
tinguishable, its flowers being single, 
not bitter, and with less odour. 

Camouflage (from Fr. Camoufler, 
to blind or veil). Although the word 
C. came into prominence only during 
the Great War, the principle of de- 
cei’ving the enemy by artificial aids 
is very old. The deception most 
practised is that of so altering the 
appearance of troops or works as to 
render them either in-visible or to 
assimilate them to the surrounding 
countryside. Hence during the S. 
African War of 1899—1902 British 
troops were clothed in khaki, and 
practically all troops throughout the 
world wear ■uniform and equipment 
of a neutral shade. Taking cover 
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by dressing* troops in grass, reeds or; Witnesses’ lives beingnnsafe at Naples, 
brandies of trees is a very anct. prac- [ the court was removed, to ^Viterbo, 
tice. A good example is referred to and the trial took place in 1911, 
by Shakespeare in Macbeth^ where ; long sentences of imprisonment being 
Macduff’s army advances hidden bv : awarded to several of the aecnsed. 
boughs (see Act V. sc, vi.). C. was' Camp is a collection of tents or huts 
fairfy easy before the development of which is used to lodge soldiers on a 
aircraft, but during the Great War ' campaign or during held manceiiyres. 
lines of trenches stood out in the The ‘ C. of exercise ’ is slightly dlffer- 
landscape like huge scars and were J ent in nature, and will be described 
most difficult to hide. Air power [ later. The size of European armies 
confers great powers of observation ’ renders it impossible for tents to be 
upon an emeny, the antidote to which j carried for the troops, and canton- 
is a better use of C. So important ments and bivouacs (o'-r.) take their 
was C. during the late war that guns, | place. But when the force is corn- 
tanks and vehicles, buildings, tents | paratively small, and stationed in a 
and marquees, were painted in such a \ hot country, the troops are still placed 
manner as to deceive the observer S under canvas- The space required by 
from the air. C* on the sea was equally \ a battalion of British infantry at war 
important, and the majority of strength is 190 yds. front, and 2S0 yd^- 
low-powered ships vrere also painted depth. The ^ quarter-guard 
in such a manner as to make observa- « come in the middle of the front ; the 
tion from submarines difficult- The parade ground, 80 yds- deep, comes 
particular form adopted was known as next; then the men’s tents, followed 
‘ Dazzle painting,’ which gave a dis- 1 by the field kitchens, the officers’ 
torted appearance to vessels. Ships ! tents, and the baggage -wmggons and 
"with high speed relied upon their horses ; to the rear oi all are the tents 
speed for security against a sub- of the rearguard. The space required 
marine attack. by a cavalry regiment is 1S6 yds. 

Camorra (Sp. camorra, a quarrel), front and 2d 5 yds. depth. The forma- 
a secret society established about tion of the tents is similar to that 
1820 by prisoners in the Neapolitan used in an infantry regiment ; the 
dungeons to protect themselves horses are fastened by means of 
against the brutalities of their gaolers, picket ropes laid down^ bet'ween the 
The associates on their release trans- tents. If the camp is pitched for one 
ferred their practices to Naples itself, night only, less space is required. The 
and in a few years the C. became a space reqmred by a battery of field 
powerful orgamsation, practically artillery is 100 yds. front and 190 yds. 
controlling the life of the city, depth; a similar space Is reqmred for 
Smuggling, robbery, blackmail, all each unit of field-hospital, eiigmee 2 % 
went on under its rules, traders hav- ordnance -store, comniissariat, and 
ing to pay heavy sums for permission transport Cs. The different Cs. are 
to carry 'on their business, and the distmgmshed by various ensigns in 
society derived a large revenue from the daytime and by different coloured 
disorderly houses and the promotion lamps at night. Thus a field-hospital 
of illegal' lotteries ; but while it re- has a white flag with a red Geneva 
mained non-political, it was un- cross, or a red lamp ; a commissariat 
molested by the authorities. Indeed, and transport C. has a blue flag with a 
both ministers and police sometimes white centi*e, or a green lamp ; an 
invoked its assistance, and men of ordnance store C. has a blue fiag^th 
high station leagued themselves with a red centre, or a yellow lamp. When 
it. In 1848, how^ever, it adopted near the enemy, on active service, the 
revolutionary ideas, becoming a tactical^ considerations are of para- 
political as well as criminal organisa- moimt importance ; the C. must be 
tion, and controlling all elections, so arranged that the troops can be in 
During the ’sixties it carried on fighting order on the shortest notic^. 
practically a reign of terror, but after When this is observed, the C. should 
years of struggle its power was also have, if possible, a supply of 
broken by the gov. in 1877. Even good water, fuel, etc. ; tt^ ground 
then, however, it by no means be- should be firm with good natural 
came extinct. In 1900 so many drainage ; and access should be open 
Camorristi were proved to have to good roads. When a large per- 
attained high offices that the Neapoli- manent garrison in barracks is visited 
tan mimicipality was superseded for by regulars and territorial troops 
some months by a royal commission, during the drill season, for the pm- 
In 1901 the Camorrist candidates pose of combmed manoeuvres under 
were utterly defeated by the Honest W6br conditions, this is termed a G. of 
(Government League. Five years exercise. All the ordinary require - 
later a double murder by some Camor- ments of a good G. site, ^ mentioned 
risti led to the arrest of forty conspira- above, should be oomphed mth, and m 
tors, their chief being Enrico Albano. addition a wide expanse of fairly wild 
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and changingr country is a necessity. 
The British Gov. has acquired such 
an expanse on Salisbury Plain, and 
seven Cs. of exercise have been in- 
stituted : Aldershot, Colchester, 

Curraprh, Shomciifi’e, Strensall, Salis- 
bury Plain, and Stobs. Artillery of 
the various ijrades, field, mountain, 
siege, and garrison have Cs. at Oke- 
hampton. Hay, Lydd, and Devonport 
respectively. 

Camp~Fire Girls. An American 
organisation for the encouragement 
of a healthy open-air life among girls. 
It was founded in 1911, and perman- 
ent headquarters were established in 
1912. Every member is required to 
camp out for a minimum annual 
period — never less than one week, 
and sometimes seven weeks. The 
application form for admission to the 
camp must be signed by one parent of 
each girl, and a health certificate from 
a doctor or school nurse must accom- 
pany the form. The equipment for 
each girl may include, besides 
necessary clothing, such articles as 
photographic apparatus, musical in- 
struments, tennis racquet, flashlight, 
and a pocket knife, but only a limited 
aiBoimt of pocket-money is allowed 
to each girl. The day’s routine of 
a C.-F. G. includes physical exercises, 
first aid classes, handcraft, nature 
study, athletic games, tent inspection, 
swimming, walks, and camp --fire 
meetings. 

Camp, Roman. The Roms, were 
the first nation to carry the act of 
encampment to any degree of per- 
fection ; their camp v as the same in 
outline from the time of Polybius to 
the fall of the empire, and '^vas in 
form as follows. The camp was an 
exact square of *2017 Rom. ±t. in size. 
The via principalis, or principal street, 
was 100 ft. wide, and was situated 
about two -thirds of the distance 
down one side. In the smaller por- 
tion of the square, facing the middle 
of the via principalis, was the 
preetorium, or consul’s tent. There 
were four gates in the camp, and one 
at each end of the main street, named 
porta principalis dextra (right prin- 
cipal gate), and porta principalis 
sinistra (left principal gate). The gate 
facing the preetortum w*as the porta 
prcBtona (praetorian gate), that at the 
back the porta decumana (decuman 
gate). The space between the porta 
prmtoria and the 'em principalis was 
occupied by tTvo legions and their 
allies — IS, 000 in all. On a level with 
the prcctonum were the quarters of 
the consular guard (horse and foot), 
the legates, and the qusestor. Be- 
hind the proctorium were the extra- 
ordinaries and strangers. The whole 
camp was .surrounded by a vallum 
(rampart) and a fossa (ditch) ; the 


former was composed of earth from 
the latter and was surmounted hy a 
paUsade. For plan see next page. 

Campagna, a tn. in the dist. of 
Salerno, Italy, seat of a suffragan 
bishopric; 16 m. E.N.E. of Salerno 
and 13 m. S.AV. from Conza. Pop. 
9400. 

Campagna di Roma is an Italian 
region, stretching along the Tyr- 
rhenian Sea from Civita Vecchia to 
Terracma, and having the Alban and 
Sabme Hills as an E. boundary. 
This tract, which comprises most of 
anct. Batium, is from 30 to 40 m. 
wide and about 100 m. long. The 
lakes of the Campagna are craters of 
extinct volcanoes, 3 udgmg from their 
conical form and the hard black lava 
which in some cases forms their 
shores. The ‘ emissanum ’ of Lake 
Albano still answers its original pur- 
pose as an aqnediict. The lake of 
Solfatara is composed of the waters of 
hot sulphur springs, and has is. formed 
of calcareous deposit. This now- 
deserted plain formed in olden times 
no inconsiderable part of ‘ the splen- 
dour that was Rome,’ as is attested by 
the numerous ruined tns. to be found 
there. In those times the Campagna 
was well populated and very fertile ; 
but it was only by the skill and care 
of the anct. inhabs. that it w*as made 
so, and even then many of the tns. in 
the dist. were unhealthy at certain 
seasons, according to Livy, Strabo, 
Cicero, and others. The main cause, 
however, of the marked changes, is 
the increased malignity of malaria. 
This is doubtless due to the repeated 
devastations which the land has 
undergone from the hands of the 
Goths, the Vandals, and the Longo- 
bards, and more recently from the 
Normans and Saracens. Since the 
land belongs mostly to the Church, 
several of the popes have attempted 
to improve its condition, and the 
Italian gov. has taken up the prob- 
lem. Drainage has been attempted, 
and embankment of the rivs., and 
large numbers of eucalyptus trees 
have been planted. Attempts have 
also been made to extirpate the 
mosquito, which is by some con- 
sidered to be the carrier of malaria. 
The few inhabs. at present on it rear 
horses, buffaloes, cattle, sheep, and 
goats ; a few cereals and some fruits 
are grown. 

Campan, Madame Jeanne Louise 
Henriette (1752-1822), Fi*. authoress, 
was b. in Pans. She was appointed 
reader to the daughtei‘s of Louis XV 
in 1767, and Marie Antoinette later 
made her first lady of the bedchamber. 
She kept a school for young ladies at 
St. Germain until 1807, when Napo- 
leon Bonaparte founded a school at 
Ecouen, and appointed her principal 
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Campanella 

thereof, a post which she held until 
the abolition of the school bv Louis 
XVIII. She d, at Xantes. Her best 
known work is her Memoir es de la vie 
privie de Marie Antoinette, 

Campanella, Tommaso (1568—1639), 
an Italian philosopher, was 6, at 
Stilo, in Calabria. Whilst stiU quite 
young he showed great talent, and 
was admitted into the Dominican 
Order at the age of fifteen. Like 
Bacon, of whom he was a contem- 
porary, he ‘ took all knowledge for 
his proTince,’ but specialised in 
philosophy. He was opposed to the 
doctrines of Aristotle, and in his 
PhilosopJiia Sensibus Pemonstrata, 
pub. at Naples in 1591, he en- 
deavoured to show that philosophy 
should be grounded, not so much on 
a priori conceptions, as on the obser- 
vation of the natural world. After 
travelling to Rome, he proceeded to 
Florence, where he was well received 
hy the Grand-Duke Ferdinand. Re- 
turning to Naples in 159S, he was in 
the following year arrested in Cala- 
bria, whither he had gone on a visit, 
on a charge of conspiracy against the 
Spanish gov., which then held sway 
over Naples. He was accused of 
having schemed to obtain Turkish 
assistance in making himself the ruler i 
of Calabria, Though there does not I 
appear to have been any evidence 
against him, he was imprisoned, 
tortured and condemned to perpetual 
confinement. Whilst in prison he 
wrote many philosophical treatises. 
Pope Urban VIII. procured his re- 
moval to Rome in 1636, and in 1639 
he was set free and given a pension. 
He betook himself to France in 1634, 
being afraid of further persecution ; 
he was received with honour by Louis 
XIII. and Richelieu, and was an 
honoured figure among the savants of 
that country. He devoted himself to 
philosophic studies until his death, 
which occurred at the monastery of 
his order in Paris. He attempted to 
form a philosophy of history and 
politics, the principle of which was 
the general progress of man leading 
to a millennium- Among Ms numer- 
ous works may be mentioned Pe 
Sensu Rerum et Magia, 1620 ; Civitas 
SoliSy 1643 ; Philosophia Rationalis, 
1638. 

Cainpanha, a city in the State of 
Minas Geraes, Brazil, 190 m. N.E. of 
Santos, and about 120 N.W. of Rio 
Janeiro. It is the centre of a mining 
dist., and has hot springs inits vicinity. 
Pop. 15,000. 

Campani, Matthew, an Italian phy- 
sician of the seventeenth century, was 
eur6 of a Rom. parish. He was also 
interested in astrolo^ and astronomy 
and had great skill in manufacturing 
the glass for the lens of telescopes. 


Campanile 

His brother, Joseph C., was occupied 
with similar pursuits, and left works 
treating of them. 

Campania was the anct. name of 
a famous prov. of Italy : as a terri- 
torial div. it now includes the prov. 
of Avellino, Benevento, Caserta, 
Salerno and Naples. The Neapolitan 
Apennines traverse the region, run- 
ning parallel to the coast. Though 
the dist. drained by the R, Sele is 
rather malarious, the region as a 
whole is very fertile. The principal 
riv. is the Volturno, which flows into 
the Tyrrhenian Sea at a point mid- 
way between the Gulf of Gaeta and 
the Bay of Naples. C. has always 
been densely populated, and the 
prov. of Caserta is the most beautiful, 
as it is the most fruitful, part of Italy. 
The chief products are wheat, maize, 
wine — the famous ‘ Falernian ’ of the 
Roms., hemp, silk, sulphur, and fruits. 
The fields of C., with their luxuriant 
crops, poplar trees, and canopies of 
vines, caused Goethe to remark that 
* there it is worth while to till the 
ground-’ The area of the prov. is 
6289 sq. m. In Rom. times the dist. 
was the scene of many legends ; Lake 
Avernus and the SibyTs Cave were 
'Situated' there. The aristo'cracy of 
Rome built magnificent country- 
houses in the interior, to which the 
Appian and Latin ways led. The 
oldest part of all is situated round 
Cumse a Gk. settlement, 

and is associated with such names as 
Cicero, Augustua, Nero, etc. Ail the 
names of cities are rich in classical 
associations — Puteoli, Cumse, Naples, 
Salemum, Capua, Beneventum, Nola, 
etc. Then there are the three unfor- 
tunate cities buried in the eruption of 
Vesnvius in a.d. 79, Herculaneum, 
Pompeii, and Stabise. Before the time 
of the Roms, the O scans, followed 
by the Etruscans, were masters of the 
dist. ; in modern times it has been 
part of the kingdom of Naples. Pop. 
3,537,000. 

Campanile (It. ‘ steeple,’ or ‘ bel- 
fry ’) is a term apphed to the towers 
which are erected in close proximity, 
though not attached to, very many 
churches in Italy. They are of con- 
siderable height, usually rectangular, 
and graceful in design. The leaning 
tower of Pisa is perhaps the best 
known, owing to its remarkable 
deviation from the perpendicular. It 
was begun in 1174, the architects 
being Bonano of Pisa, and Wilhelm 
of Innsbruck . Eight stories , each sur- 
rounded by columns, form the tower, 
wMch inclines almost 13 ft. from the 
perpendicular. Giotto designed a C. 
at Florence in 1334, which rises to a 
height of nearly 300 ft., and is 
adorned with many bas-reliefs and 
statues of an allegorical nature- The 
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C. of St. Mark’s at Tenice was tlie ] hxigre bronze bells, surmonnted bv a 
best in design ; eight stories in height, i statue of an angel in copper, foriiied 

; the belfry itself. From base to crown 
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and tapering in design, an open 
‘loggia’ of marble, containing five 


; it reached a height of 325 ft. ; it was 
; completed in 1349, after having been 
1 commenced in SS8, and on July 14, 

I 1902, it collapsed without any warn- 
\ ing. Among other examples of Cs, 

. may be mentioned the Torre degii 
j Asinelli and the Torre Garisenda at 
Bologna. 

I Campanology, see Bepp. 

I Campanula (dimin. ot Lat. cam- 
; pana, bell), the typical genus of the 
. Campanulacea;, contains between two 
* and three hundred species of plants, 

' many of which are well known in 
I Britain. The bell-flowers, or bell- 
I worts, as they are often called, are 
I found in colder climates, but in the 
> Mediterranean and other warm 
regions they occur as Alpine plants. 
Older names for the genus were 
I Trachelnim and Cervicaria, from the 
' supposed power of many species of 
1 curing diseases of the neck and 
f trachea. Campanulate plants are all 
; herbaceous, have usually a milky 
i latex in the stem, and may be annual 
or biennial, though most of them 
are perennial. Of them all perhaps 
the commonest in Britain is C. ro~ 
tundifolla, called in Scotland the blue- 
bell and in England the harebell ; the 
graceful stem and the delicate hue of 
the flowermakeit one of the daintiest 
members of our flora. The flower- 
juice yields a very good blue ink, and 
when mixed with alum a green one. 
C. pyramidalis, the chimney -plant, is 
indjgenous on rocks and wails in 
Carinthia, Camioia, and Dalmatia, 
bnt is often cultivated for its tall 
raceme of beautiful flowers, when the 
plant attains a height of about 3 ft. 
G. TTiedium, the Canterbury or 
Coventry bell, is a native of Central 
Europe, and is a bienmal from which 
have been obtained many varieties 
differing greatly in size and colour. 
G. trachelvum, the nettle-leaved bell- 
flower, is a European species with 
large blue bell-shaped flowers; G. 
glomerata, the clustered bell-flower* 
occurs in England in both a wild and 
cultivated state ; C. rapunculus, the 
garden rampion or ramps, has an 
edible root, and the leaves are some- 
times used in salads ; G. latifoZia, the 
broad-leaved bell-flower or hask- 
wort, is found on dry mountain pas- 
tures ; G. rapunculoides, creeping bell- 
flower, occurs in the K,; G. paiula^ 
the spreading bell-flower, frequents 
hedges and thickets. C. murialis, a 
tall species ; G. erinus, a forked plant ; 
and C. Tnacrostyla, a long-styled 
annual sometimes known as the 
candelabrum bell-flower, are all 
examples of the genus which flourish 
in British gardens. 
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Campanulacese, an order of dico- 
tyledonous plants to whlcli the order 
JDobeliacese is often -anited. The 
species are occasionally trees or 
shrub S 5 but more often they are herbs 
with a milky latex ; about 1000 known 
species ftourish in warm climates- The 
calyx consists of fixe sepals, the 
corolla of fixe united petals, the an- 
droecium of fixe epi^nous stamens, 
the inferior gynseceum of two to fixe 
united carpels, with usually a tri- 
loeular oxary, containing numerous 
oTules. The fruit may be a capsule or, 
less frequently, a berry* Two of the 
chief genera are Campanula (<?.«. 
aboxe) and Lobelia. 

Gampanularia, a genus and a family 
of Hydrozoa, common in European 
seas. They haxe stems bearing 

* sporosacs,’ small bell -like cups con- 
taining the zooids or polyps. In 
some Hydrozoa, these go free as 

* swimming bells,* but in the C. they 
are stationary. 

Campbell Family. In 12 SO Colin 
Mor G. of Lochawe was knighted by 
Alexander III., and in 1445 Sir 
Himcan received a peerage. The 
earldom dates from 14S0, the mar- 
quisate from 1(341, and the dukedom 
from 1701. The ninth Duke of 
Argyll married Princess Louise, 
daughter of Queen Victoria. The 
Cs. of Breadalbane, Cawdor, and 
London are cadet branches of the 
great clan. 

Campbell, Alexander <1788— 1866), 
an American preacher, was h. in 
Ireland. In 1 SO 9 he went to America 
to join his father, a Presbyterian 
minister, who had formed a " Christian 
Association * at Washington to pro- 
mote Christian unity on evangelical 
principles. In 1811 Alexander be- 
came minister at Bethany, W. 
Virginia, and in 1812 succeeded his 
father as leader of the new church, 
self -named ‘ Disciples of Christ,’ but 
generally known as Campbellites. 
Teaching baptism by immersion, he 
yet fell out with the Baptist churches 
of Virginia and Pennsylvania, and 
subsequently with the whole Baptist 
connection. From 1S41 to his death 
he was president of Bethany College ; 
he also travelled and iectui^ed in the 
States and in Great Britain, and held 
some memorable debates with Pres- 
byterian and other opponents. He 
was for some time an anti -slavery 
advocate, but changed his views, and 
In The Millennial Harbinger (1830— 
63) opposed emancipation. His 
prominent topic, however, was the 
approach of the Second Advent, which 
he predicted for 1866. 

Campbell, Archibald, eighth Earl 
of Argyll (1598— 1661), nicknamed, 
from his squint, ' Gillespie Gmmach ’ 
and * the glaed-eyed marquis.’ He 
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became a privy councillor, 1620, and 
was summoned in 1683 to London 
with others to discuss the question of 
the Covenant with Charles I. He 
advised theabohtion of those innova- 
tions which had been made in the 
constitution of the Scottish Church. 
His father died in the same year, and 
he succeeded to the earldom. At the 
meeting of the General Assembly at 
Glasgow in 1638 he openly 3 oined the 
Church against the Court, and took 
up arms in support of its cause. In 
1639 he negotiated the peace of 
Berwick between Charles I. and the 
Scots, and in 1641 compelled him to 
accept the terms of the Scottish 
Parliament. He was defeated by 
Montrose at Inverlochy and at 
Kilsyth, 1645, hut succeeded in rout- 
ing his army at PMliphaugh later in 
the same year. In 1646 Charles sur- 
rendered himself to the Scottish army, 
and C. negotiated with him at New- 
castle, and with the Eng. Parlia- 
ment at London. He took a leading 
part in the installation of Charles II., 
whom he crowned at Scone, 1651 ; bnt 
afterwards submitted to the usurpa- 
tion of Cromwell ; and during the 
protectorship of Richard Cromwell 
sat in parliament for the county of 
Aberdeen. As a result of these actions 
he was charged with high treason at 
the Restoration, was convicted, and 
beheaded May 27, 1661. 

Campbell, Archibald (c. 1726 — 80), 
an Eng. satirist, who began life as 
a purser on a man-of-war. In 1767 
he published anonymously Lexi- 
phanes, a Dialogue in imitation of 
Lucian . . . to correct as well as expose 
the affected style ... of our English 
LexiphaneSi the Eamhler, and The 
Sale of Authors^ in which Gray, Sterne, 
Hervey, and others are ridiculed. 
The History of the ManafterGod*$ own 
Heart has also been ascribed to him. 
C. d. at Kingston, Jamaica. 

Campbell, Sir Colin, Loi’d Clyde 
(1792—1863), was the son of a Glasgow 
carpenter, but his maternal uncle 
Colonel O. provided his education, 
and in 1808 procured him a com- 
mission . He fought at W alcheren and 
through the Peninsular War, earning 
a captaincy. After thirty years of 
active service and garrison duty, he 
became lieut. -colonel in 1837, and 
for brilliant services in the second 
Sikh war, particularly at Chillian- 
wallah and Goojerat, was made 
K.C.B. and appointed in command 
at Peshawar. Here, in 1849, he spoke 
of himself as ‘ old, and only fit for 
retirement,’ but a few vears iater he 
commanded the Highland Brigade 
m the Crimea, and won fresh laurels. 
In the Mutiny year, when appointed 
by Palmerston commander-in-chief in 
India, he started from London next 
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day, and within afewrnontlis stamped | Duke of Greenwich, 1719. In politics 
out the rebellion. Made ‘ Lord Clyde ’ j he ehang-ed sides several times, 
and Field-Marshal in 1 So S,herettii'ned , attacking Walpole in 173S. He was 
home m lS6tJ, and was awarded a ' deprived of Ms offices, 1740 ; restored, 
pension of £2000. Three years later ; 1742, but soon retired from public life, 
he was buried in Westminster Abbey. ; Campbell John (170S--75), was b. 

Campbell, Colin (b. lS4b), Scot- at Edinburgh, but came to London at 
tish minister, educated at Campbel- i the age of live years. He tir*t served 
town parish school and at Glasgow i in an attorney 's office, but soon relin- 
Umversity ; first holder of the Walter i qinshed law for a literary career. In 
Scott scholarship in English litera- ■ 1754 the umverteit^' of Glasgow cou- 
ture, classics, and philosophy. He ' ferred upon him the degree of LL.D. 
frequently officiated before Queen j His chief works are : 2''Iie Jliiiian/ 
Victoria at Balmoral Castle and History of Prince Eiiyene and the 
Crathie parish^ church lSb:5~1900. DuA-e o/ 17^i0 ; Travels 
Among his publications are : Critical 1 and A-dventures of Edicard H’rcwm, 
Studies in St. Lube’s Gospel, 1S9I ; ! 1799; A Concise History of Spanish 
Semiofer’s Tomb at 22iehes, IdOS ; \ America, 1741; Lives of the English 
Two Theban Queens, 1909 ; Two Admirals and other eminent British 
Theban Princes, 1910 ; The Miracu- Seamen ; On the Present State of 
lous Birth of Hing Amen-Xotap III. t Europe, 1750; and A Political Sur- 
and other Egyptian Studies. 1912. vey of Britain, 1774. 

Campbell, George (1719-9(5), a Campbell, John, Baron (1779— IS 61), 
Scottish divine, was h. at Aberdeen, Lord Chancellor of England, son of 
and educated at Marischal College. S the Rev. George C., of Cupar, became 
He was apprenticed at Edinburgh to a law-student at Lincoln’s Inn, and 
a writer to the signet, but left the was called to the Bar in 1S06. For 
law in 1741 in order to study divinity, nine years he occupied himself in re- 
He became principal ot Marischal porting nisi prius cases, which he 
College in 1759, and professor of afterwards pub. with notes. His 
divinity there in 1771, in which year private practice as a hamster was 
he also became minister of Gre 3 ^riars. not very successful, but becoming 
The work by which he is principally K.C. in 1527, he entered parliament 
known is his Hissertat ion on Miracles, as member for Staiford m 1530 and 
a reply to Hume, published in 1762. was re-elected in 1831. He made Ms 
His Philosophy of Rhetoric, pub. mark as a practical man of business, 
in 1762, shows sound learning and and was concerned in many useful 
good critical judgment. His other measures, mostly connected with the 
works include a new translation of rectification of abuses. He strongly 
the Gospels (1789), and Lectures on supported Lord John Russell’s first 
Ecclesiastical History, pub. four Reform Bill, and in 1532 was knighted 
years after his death, in 1800. and appointed solicitor-general. Sit- 

Campbeil, George Douglas, eighth ting for Dudley, 1S32-3 4, he was then 
Duke of Argyll (1823— 190U), a British elected at Edinburgh, and represented 
statesman. He succeeded his brother that city until 1841, taking part 
as Marquis of Lome in 1837, and to durmg tMs period, as a Whig, in 
the dukedom in 1847- He was elected many fierce contests, especially con- 
chancellor of St. Andrews University, cernmg the abohtion of church rates 
1S51 ; lord rector of Glasgow^ Univer- and the reform of ecclesiastical comrte. 
sity, 1854 ; and president o± the Royal In 1840, as attorney-general, he con* 
Society of Edinburgh, 1861. In ducted the prosecution of Frost and 
politics he was a strong Whig, hut other chartists, who were found 
opposed to Home Rule. He became guilty of high treason, and in the 
Postmaster-General in 1855-5S and following year he became Chancellor 
1860, and Secretary o± State for India of Ireland, with the title of Baron C. 
1868-74. H© wrote extensively on of St. Andrews. He resigned the 
scientific and political subjects. chancellorship a few weeks later, and 

Campbell, John, second Duke of devoted his leisure to wTiting The 
Argyll and Duke of Greenwich (1678— Lives of iht Lord Chancellors and 
1743), was the son of Archibald C., Beepers of the Great Seal, a work 
first Duke of Argyll. He entered the which brought him both fame and 
army, 1694, and served in Flanders, obloquy. While valuable as a store- 
1702. Under the Duke of Marl- house of facts, it is frequently in- 
borough he distmguished himself at accurate, prejudiced, and unfair, 
the battles of Ramillies, Oudenarde, especially when its author is refer- 
and Malplaquet. In 1711 he became ring to his owm contemporaries, 
ambassador and commander-in-chief Wetherell said that C. had * added 
in Spain, and in 1712 commander-in- a new sting to death.’ As a judge 
chief in Scotland. He defeated Mar at he was learned, careful, and honest, 
Sherifimuir, 1715; and crushed his but as a statesman wanting in 
rebellion in 1716; and was created broad and generous views. 
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Campbell, John Francis (1822-85), 
of Islay, Ai^yUshire, Scottish author. 
He spent a great part of his leisure in 
collecting and arranging Highland 
songs and foils; -lore and in collecting 
a large niimher of legends, which he 
published under the title Popular 
Tales of the Western Highlands ( 4 vols. 
1 S60~2), also other Gaelic stories and 
hallads, Leabhair na Penine (Bools; of 
the Fians), in 1872. 

Campbell, John McLeod (ISO 0—72), 
Scottish divine, son of the B.eT. John 
C. of Kilninver, Argyllshire, was 
educated at Glasgow and Edinburgh. 
Soon after 1825 his teaching on the 
doctrine of the Atonement aroused 
so much hostility that in 1830 he was 
charged -with heresy. The General 
Assembly considered the offence 
proved, and removed him from oflOce. 
He then Avent on an evangelical 
mission to the Highlands, and after- 
wards mmistered at Glasgow in a 
large chapel elected by his supporters. 
In 1856 he pub. his famous book 
The Nature of the Atonement^ which 
was very widely read. 

Campbell, Sir Malcolm (5. 1884), 
British motor engineer and present 
holder of the world’s motor speed 
record (246*154 m.p.h.). The late 
Sir Henry Segrave was the first to 
reach a speed of over 200 m.p.h., 
his time on Daytona Beach, on 
March 23, 1927, being 203*79 m.p.h. 
or 29 m.p.h. better than the previous 
record held by C. On Feb. 19, 1928, 
O. reached 206*96 m,p.h., which 
record was beaten by Hay Heech, 
the American motorist, on April 22, 
1928, at 207*55 m.p.h., bot^ per- 
formances being on Daytona Beach. 
Then on March 11, 1929, Segrave 
reached 232 m.p.h. but was in his 
turn beaten on Feb. 5, 1931, by C. 
and this record still stands. The 
actual speeds of C.’s rtms were : 
southward, 246-575 ; northward, 
245*733; mean average, 246-154; 
times for measured mile : southward 
mile, 14*60 secs., northward mile, 
14*70 secs. The ^ Blue Bird ’ Napier- 
Campbell motor with which this 
record was accomplished had been 
thrice rebuilt since it was begun in 1924 
and had already covered on various 
runs a total distance of over 50,000 
miles. C. was knighted on his return 
to England from Daytona Beach. 

Campbell, Mrs. Patrick (Beatrice 
Stella), British actress, daughter of 
John Tanner and Louisa H. Homa- 
nini ; married Patrick C., who was 
killed in the South African War in 
1900, and then Geo. Frederick M. 
Cornwallis-West. Educ. in England 
and in Paris. Gained a scholarship 
at the Guildhall School of Music. 
Began acting with a local dramatic 
club and then, in ISSS, secured a 


place in Green’s Company on tour, 
and two years later with Ben Greet ’s 
company. In 1891 she was at the 
Adeiphi Theatre, and after than 
played in numerous leading parts in 
various London houses. Versatile 
and brilliant, she was equally effec- 
tive in a Lyceum melodrama and in 
a romantic part such as was given 
her in Pour JLa Couronne (trans. by 
the Scottish poet, John Davidson 
{Q.V.). One of her greatest triumphs 
■was as Paula in Pinero’s Second Mrs. 
Tangueray . Published My Life and 
Some Letters^ in 1922 . 

Campbell, Reginald John, Christian 
minister, 5. in London in 1867 ; son 
of a Methodist nunister ; Educ, 
privately ; also at University Coll., 
Nottingham. He went to Oxford in 
1891 — ^intending to enter the Estab- 
lished Church; but he became 
minister of the Union Street Congre- 
gational Church, Brighton, and, on 
the death of J oseph Parker, succeeded 
him at the City Temple, London, 
1903—15. He was in the van of the 
modernisers of Christianity, issued a 
book QsTLodThe N euo Theology ui 1907, 
and filled the Temple contmnally. 
In 1916 he was received into the 
Church of England. C. was vicar of 
Christ Church, W estminster, 191 7-2 1 . 
Vicar of Holy Trinity, Brighton, 1924- 
29. In Oct. 1929 he was appointed 
Canon -teacher in Chichester. 

Campbell, Roy, acclaimed by Eng, 
critics as the greatest poet S. Africa' 
has so far produced, was b. in Natal 
in 1902, his father being a Senator 
from that district. He was educated 
at Oxford University, and published 
his first hook of verse in 1924 — 
The Flaming Terrapin. He followed 
this up by Waycgoose, 1928, a searing 
satire in verse m which the poetasters 
of his native Dominion came in 
for rough handling. 

Campbell, Thomas (1777-1844), a 
Scottish poet, 6. in Glasgow. He was 
educated at the grammar school and 
imiversit 3 ’' of his native tn., and in 
1795 went to the is. of Mull as a 
tutor. Two years later he settled in 
Edinburgh to study Jaw, but he found 
the occupation little to his taste, and 
instead wrote The Pleasures of Hope, 
which appeared in April 1799, and 
went through four editions within a 
year of pubhcation. In 1800 he 
travelled on the Continent for some 
months and visited Munich, Leipzig, 
and Copenhagen. While he was 
staying at Hamburg he witnessed the 
Battle of Hohenlinden ; there, too, he 
met the hero of his Hxile of Erin. He 
contributed articles to the Edinburgh 
Encyclopaedia, and edited the New 
Monthly Magazine. C.^s longer 
poems, The Pleasures of Hope ; Qer- 
trude of Wyoming, 1809 ; Tkeodoric, 
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1S24, are not imich read now. Their ? post- The outbreak of the Boer War, 
interest lies chiefly in the fame they J the opposition of C.-B. to the im- 
once achieved. His war songs. Ye | penal policy of a section of the 
Mariners of England, Hohenlinden, j Liberal party, led to still grayer 
The Battle of the Baltic, are written ; differences, but in 1901, a meeting of 
with a flue energy, and are, for stir- the party imammoiisly and euthn- 
ring patriotism, unequalled in our siastically confirmed him in his 
language. G. d. at Boulogne, and I leadership. The controversial mea- 
his body was buried in Westmmster ' stires of the gov. were unpopular. 
Abbey. See the Life and Letters, ed. , The by-elections showed that the 
by Beattie, 1859 ; Redding, Literary S country was growing tired, and 
Reminiscences of Campbell, 1860 ; a ' the Tariff Reform policy advo- 
short life by Cuthbert Hadden in the cated bv :Hr. Chamberlain gave the 
Famous Scots Series, 1900 ; and Radicals a fine rallying pomt. The 
PoeficaZ TForfe. edited bv Hill, 1S91. end came in Bee. 1905, when the 
Campbell-Bannermann, Sir Henry Unionists resigned and the king sent 
(1836—1908), Liberal prime minister. i for Sir H. C.-B. At the election which 
He was h. on Sept. 7, the son of * followed the political pendulum 
Sir James G. of Stracathro, who was | swmng from one side entirely to the 
at one time Lord Provost of Glasgow. | other. The returns were : Liberal 379, 
C.-B. %vas the second son, and was J Labour 57, Nationalist S3. Unionist 
educated at Glasgow High School and I 157. The principal measures of hiB 
Glasgow Umversity, where he had a 1 gov. were an Education Bill, an 
brilliant career. After leaving Glas- Irish Councils Bill, and a Piurai 
gow he went to Trinity College, Cam- Voting Abolition Bill, all of which 
bridge, where he remained from 1853 were either rejected or previously 
to 1858. Both his father and his altered by the House of Lords, 
elder brother were staunch Conserva- Amongst the important measures 
tives, his father having contested which were passed may be mentioned 
Glasgow in that interest twice, and the Small Holdings Act, a Trades 
his brother being the Conservative Dispute Act, the Patents Act, and 
member for Aberdeen and Glasgow the ^Merchant Shipping Act. The 
Umversities from 1880. In 1868 premiership was undoubtedly the 
C.-B. twice contested Stirling Burghs, due reward of the leader who had 
the first time at a by-election, the kept the party so well together 
second in the general election which during the ‘ lean days.* But almost 
followed the Reform Act of 1868 ; immediately after his acceptance of 
at the former he was unsuccessful, the premiership, C.-B, began to fail 
but at the latter he gained the seat, in health, and to be unable to fulfil 
In 1871 he became financial secretary the duties of the office. The death 
to the War Office and retained his of his wife, together with his own 
post until the fall of the ministry in illness, began to make his attend- 
1874. He was again financial secre- ances less frequent. The leadership 
tary for war, IS 80-2, secretary to the of the House passed practically into 
Admiralty, 1SS2-4, and was given the hands of ]Mr. Asquith, but still 
cabinet rank in 1884, becoming Chief the great popularity of the Premier 
Secretary for Ireland. In 1886 he delayed his resignation, which, how- 
announced his adherence to his ever, ultimately came on April 6, 
leader, Mr. Gladstone, when the 1908. He d, on April 22- 
latter declared himselE in favour of Campbell, William Wilfrid (1861- 
Home Rule, and was Secretary for 1918), a Canadian poet, 5. at Berlin, 
War in IS 86, fulfilling the same office w. Ontario ; educated at Toronto and 
in the gov. of 1892-5. It was Cambridge, Mass., and entered the 
the ‘ cordite vote * in 1895 that led Episcopal Church, but soon resigned, 
to the downfall of the Rosebery Among his works are : Lake Lyrics, 
ministry in 1895. The resignation of 1889 ; Beyond the Hills of Breams, 
the speaker (Viscoimt Peel) in 1895 1899; Bread Voyage, 1893; 31ordred 

gave him the opportunity of succeed- and Hildebrande, 1895 ; Canada, 1907 ; 
ing to the chair, and he made no Sagas of Vaster Britain, 1906 ; The 
secret of his desire for the position, Bractical Side of Imperialism, 1904 ; 
but he was prevailed upon to remain War Poems, 1915. 

in the party, and the speakership Campbeltown, a seaport in ArgyB- 
fell to Mr. GuUy. The years which shire, Scotland, on the peninsula of 
followed were years of great difficulty Kmtyre, 36 m- S. of Tarbert. The 
for the Liberal party. There were harbour, sheltered by Bavaar Is., is 
grave differences of opinion even be- an excellent one ; shipbuilding is 
tween the leaders as to the policy to carried on, and herring - fishing, 
he adopted ; the party were for the Whisky is distilled and exported, and 
time being impotent, and when Har- there are manufs. of wooUens. The 
court resigned the leadership in 1898, tn., which was anciently called 
C.-B. was selected for the vacant Dalruadhain, has a pop- of 6757. 
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Campeachy (Sp. Campeche) is the 
name of a state, a tn., anti a bay, in 
the state of Mexico. The state is level 
in character, and rice, sugar-cane, 
and tobacco are grown. Dye-woods, 
cordage of sisal hemp, cotton, and 
indigo are the principal exports. Area 
of state, 18,087 sq. m. Pop. 90,000. 
The tn. of G. is situated on C. Bay, 
90 m. to the S.W. of Merida. The 
harbour is safe but shallow ; cigars 
and palm-leaf hats are the principal 
maniifs. The tn. was founded in 
1540 on the site of a vast senes of 
catacombs of the Mayas, and was 
repeatedly sacked by buccaneers. 
Pop. 18,000. 

Camper, Pieter (1722-89), a Dutch 
ph3’’Sician and anthropologist, &, 
at Leyden. He held the post of pro- 
fessor of medicine, sui’gery, and philo- 
sophy at Franeker from 1749 to 1755, 
when he removed to Amsterdam, 
where he was professor of anatomy, 
etc. His chief work was done in 
anatomy and medical jurisprudence. 

Camperdown, a tn. in Victoria, 
Australia, 123 m. from Melbourne. 
Pop. 8156. 

* Camperdown,* a 10,600-ton British 
battleship, launched in 1SS5, which 
rammed and sank the Victoria in 
collision in 1893 (see ‘ Victoria ’)- 

Camperdown, Battle of, English 
naval victory over the Dutch, fought 
on Oct. 11, 1797, which served to 
wipe out the disgrace of the mutiny 
of the iSTore, the Dutch fleet, under 
Be Winter being destroyed. The 
victor was Admiral Duncan, whose 
fleet comprised seven ships of seventy- 
four guns, seven of sixty-four, 
besides a few frigates and cut- 
ters ; the Dutch fleet, of four of 
seventy-four guns, seven of sixty- 
four and other smaller ships, being 
only slightly inferior in strength. 
Duncan captured no fewer than 
eleven of the Dutch ships, but the 
casualties were heavy on both sides. 
The battle was fought a few miles 
ofC the coast, near the village of 
C., and Duncan in recognition of the 
victory was created Lord Duncan of 
Camperdown. 

Camphor a waxy trans- 

lucent substance closely related to the 
ethereal oils, obtained from the O. tree 
iCamphora oifflcinarum). It is pro- 
duced in Japan, along the coast of 
China, but mostly in the is. of 
Formosa. The substance is obtained 
by storing*chips of C. wood in earthen- 
ware vessels closed at the top, into 
which a current of steam enters. The 
C. is volatilised, and passes with the 
steam to the top of the pots, where it 
condenses in the form of small white 
crystals. C. has a specific gravity 
nearly equal to that of water, melts 
at 175° C., and boils at 204° C. It is 
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used as an ingredient in many lini- 
ments for sprains, muscular rheu- 
matism, etc. It IS also largely used 
to keep away moths and noxious 
insects from clothing, furs, stuffed 
animal specimens, etc. 

Camphoric Acid (CioHisOi), a sub- 
stance formed by digesting camphor 
with nitric acid. It forms colourless 
flakes which do not readily dissolve 
in water. 

Camphor Oil, a reddish liquid 
which IB produced in the distillation 
of chips of the camphor tree. The 
crude product usually contains a 
quantity of camphor in solution. 

Campi, or Campo, a family of 
Italian artists, ot the school of 
Cremona, their birthplace. 

Galeasso Campi (1470-1 536), the 
founder of the family. He was a 
pupil of Boccaccino, but his style is 
in imitation of Perugino. His * Re- 
surrection of Lazarus * is at Castel 
Maggiore. 

Giulio Campi (1500-72), the son 
and pupil of Galeazzo. He studied 
under Giulio Romano at Mantua, but 
modelled his style on that of the 
great masters. 

Antonio Cavaliere Campi (c. 1522- 
c. 1600), studied with his brother 
under Giulio Romano. He painted 
historical pieces in oil and fresco, 
modeihng his art upon Correggio. 
His principal pictures are * St. Paul 
raising EntychusJ an altar-piece of 
the Nativity, and * St. Jerome in 
Meditation ’ (in the Prado). He was 
commissioned to paint for Philip II. 
of Spain at Madrid, and won some 
reputation as an architect and writer. 

BerTiardino Campi (1522-c.lo92), 
was probably related to this family. 
He studied with Giulio and Hippolito 
Costa at Mantua, and imitated the 
work of Titian, Raphael, and Cor- 
reggio. He was chiefly employed in 
the churches of Italy. In 1584 he 
published a treatise on painting, 
Barer sulla pittura. 

Campoamor y Campoosovo, Ramon 
de (1817-1901), Span, poet and 
politician, b. in the Asturias. In 
youth it was his aim to enter the 
Society of Jesus, but he took up 
medicine as his true calling, and then 
deserted it for poetry and politics. 

A zealous Conservative, he served 
as Governor of Alicante and Valencia, 
and both in speeches and in polemical 
writings fiercely assailed democracy. 
But he was not taken seriously as a 
politician, nor are his essays regarded 
as of any real importance, his pro- 
fessed * convictions * being looked 
upon as only * occasions for humor- 
istic ingenuity.* His ventures into 
the sphere of drama are by no means 
remarkable. His two chief plays are 
El Palacio (1871) and Dies Jrae 
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^873), others bein^ El Honor (1874) 
and Glorias Hmnanas (1S85) ; and in 
the same sphere he wrote El Hraina, 
Vniversah a pretentions poem in 
eig-ht cantos. His claim to a place 
m Span, literature is Ms invention, 
as he supposed, of a new poetic genre 
under the names doloras and humor- 
adas ; but critics have long failed 
to detect any genuine novelty in 
the forms under those names. 
Doloras has been variously dedned 
or described, but the clearest descrip- 
tion seems to be that it is a ‘ transcen- 
dental * fable in %vMch the persons 
typify the ‘ verities * — palpably un- 
original ; while humoradas is merely 
an amplified doloras. None the less 
these witty poems are self -revelatory* 
and do succeed in attaining brevity, 
pathos, and refinement in an ironic 
setting. Withal C., who in his time 
was the accepted doyen of Span, 
literature, was an accomplished crafts- 
man, even if his verse lacks essential 
poetic feeling, and a coiner of brilliant 
aphorisms and epigrams, even if his 
philosophy lacks substance. 

Campobasso, formerly Molise, is 
the name of a prov, and tn. in Italv. 
The prov. extends from the S. 
Apennines to the Adriatic, and has an 
area of 1778 sq. m. Sheep and goats 
are reared, and wheat, maize, and 
olives grown. The capital of the 
prov., O., is situated 50 m. to the 
N.E. of Naples. It is a fort. tn. ; the 
manufs. of cutlery are considered the 
best in Italy, and silk, paper, and 
hats are made. Pop. 16,700. 

Campo Formido, a vil. of N. Italy, 
6 m. S.W. of Udine. Celebrated for 
the treaty of peace concluded here 
between Austria and France in 1797, 
when Napoleon, fresh from the sub- 
jugation of Italy, threatened Vienna. 
Pop. 3500. 

Campomanes, Don Pedro Rodriguez, 
Conde de (1723-1802), a celebrated 
Spanish statesman, 6. in Asturias. 
He was president of the Cortes, and 
director of the Royal Academy of 
History ; during his term of office as 
Minister of State he introduced many 
reforms, such as the opening of 
Spanish ports to foreign trade, 
the free import of raw materials, 
the institution of a national bank, 
etc. 

Campo y Zahaleta, Gonrado Del 
(h. 1879), Span, musical composer, 
6. in Madrid. One of the chief 
figures in modern Span, music. 
After a brilliant finish to his studies, 
he became a free lance, as befitted 
his original personality. Possesses a 
complex musical mind, and though 
accused of opposition to Span, tradi- 
tions, he has been also described as 
the ‘ Spanish Strauss * ; but differs 
from the latter in his sincerity of 
VOL. HI. 


purpose. He abhors all unruly 
extravagance in ait, and wdthal 
has a wonderful mastery of modern 
technique. Hxeels in eii amber and 
symphonic music. All his works, 
and they are very numerous, have 
been performed In Spain, many 
having won prizes, but very few are 
published up to now. Has been for 
many years the viola soloist at Madrid 
Royal Opera House and the Orquesta 
Sinfdnica, of which he is the founder. 
Operas: Ea Dama Deseonocida; 

Deonor Teller ; Don Altaro ; Tragedia 
del Heso ; Romeo y Julicia ; Dies 
Irae; Ax.aj}ies; Da Culpa; La Flor 
del Affua; Da Divina Comedia; 
Granada ; Danza del X iaoii ; K astda ; 
Don Juan de Espana ; Aires i, A irtnos, 
Aires. 

Campus Martius (the plain of Mars) 
was the name given to a large plain 
skirting the walls of Rome on the 
N.E. side ; it was called also Campus 
as being the plain of the city. It 
was sacred to Mars, and was there- 
fore used for mditarv manoeuvi‘es, 
contests, etc. During the later period 
of the republic it was laid out in 
walks, baths, etc., and Tvas used as a 
public recreation ground. 

Camwood, the name of a wood ob- 
tained from a tree that grows in 
Africa and Brazil. From it an 
exceedingly brilliant red dye is 
obtained, of which the only defect 
is its lack of permanency. 

Canaan (low lands) was the name 
which was originally applied only to 
the low coast-land of Palestine, on 
the Mediterranean, as opposed to 
the mountain lands (Numbers xiii. 
29). 

Canada. Before the 3 ’ear 1807 C. 
was a region wMch extended from 
the watershed W. of Lake Superior 
eastward to Labrador, and had a 
length of about 1400 m. and a breadth 
varying from 200 to 400 m. The in- 
dependent British pro vs. of Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Ed- 
ward Is., and Newfoundland, to- 
gether with the immense area owned 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company, con- 
stituted with C. the British posses- 
sions in N. America. Various con- 
siderations caused the union of these 
provs. into the Dominion of C, in 
1867 ; these reasons will be dealt with 
in the historical section. The Do- 
minion of G. was constituted by the 
Britisn N. America Act of 1867, 
which united the various colonies of 
British N. America. The fi.rst colonies 
to unite were Upper and Lower G-, 
Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick; 
what had formerly been the Hudson 
Bay territory was bought from that 
company, and formed into the pro- 
vinces of Manitoba and the N.W. 
Territory, These were admitted into 

L 
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the confederation in 1870. In the 
following year British Colninbia 
joined the union, and in 1873 Prince 
Edward Is. Ont of the N.W. Terri- 
tory in 1 905 were carved the two new 
provs. of Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
leaving under Dominion administra- 
tion the districts of Mackenzie, Kee- 
watin and Ungava, O., as nowformed, 
is bounded on the N. by the Arctic 
Ocean, on the W. by the Pacific 
Ocean and Alaska, on the E, by the 
Dabradorian coast territory belonging 
to Neivfonndland and the Atlantic, 
and on the S. by the U.S.A. The 
dividing line between C. and the 
States is the middle line of Bakes 
Superior, Huron, Erie, and Ontario, 
and to the W, of the Bake of the 
Woods the parallel of 49° N. iat. The 
middle line of the St. Bawrence as 
far as the parallel of 45° N. forms the 
boundary E. of the Great Bakes ; then 
the boundary line runs by that 
parallel to Hall’s Stream, the most 
westerlv of the headwaters of the 
Connecticut K., and by that stream 
to its head. The water-parting of the 
St. Bawrence basin is the continnation 
of the boundary to about 46° N., 
when it is continued by arbitrary 
straight lines between the St. John 
B., the Grand Bake, and the Croix B. 
as far as Passamaquoddy Bay on the 
Atlantic. The whole of the N. part of 
the contment, including the Arctic 
Isles W, of Greenland, is Canadian 
territory, with the exception of 
Alaska, which belongs to the U.S.A., 
and the coast of Babrador awarded 
to Newfoundland by a decision of 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council in 1927. 

Physical Features . — The is. of 
the Arctic Archipelago are connected 
with the history of commerce and ex- 
ploration, for a N.W. passage to the 
E. of Asia was vainly sought for many 
yeai^s among the channels separating 
the is. Maclure between 1850 and 
1853 effected a passage, hut the dis- 
covery was of no commercial value, 
as the route is too much hampered by 
ice. The Atlantic and the Pacific 
shores are well supplied with deep 
bays which form magnificent har- 
bours. On the Atlantic coast the chief 
indentations are the Bay of Eundy, 
which IS remarkable for its high tides 
and " bores,’ the Gulf of St. Bawrence, 
and Hudson Bay, which has an area 
of over 350,000 sq. m. The Pacific 
coast has no such vast bays, and is 
smaller in extent than the Atlantic 
coast, but it is broken up in a note- 
worthy manner by fjords. There are 
a fair number of is. off the coasts. 
Vancouver Is. and Queen Charlotte 
Is. are the most noteworthy off the 
Pacific coast ; Prince Edward Is., Cape 
Breton Is., and Anticosti on the 


Atlantic side. Plains and undulating 
lowlands make up the sm*faee to the 
E. of the Bocky Mts. Large tracts in 
the N. are composed of tundras 
similar to those of N. Bussia and 
Siberia ; these descend as far as 
the 58th parallel on the W. shore 
of Hudson Bay, and extend still 
further E. along the whole coast of 
Labrador. The whole of the Dominion 
E. of Bake Winnipeg, except the area 
mentioned above and the portions 
cleared for agriculture, is covered 
with forests of pines and firs. The 
prairie lands succeed this region in 
the W. of the Dominion ; these are of 
greatest' extent on the table-lands 
immediately to the E. of the Bocky 
Mts. The prairie region rises in what 
are known as the three prairie steps 
from E. to W. The Bed R. valley is 
the lowest level, with an alt. of about 
750 ft. ; the surface rises to 1500 ft. 
W. of that valley, and then extends 
westwards, forming a terrace of about 
250 m. in extent; after that the 
ground rises rapidly to 2000 ft., then 
rises in a more gradual slope to the 
foothills of the Rockies. All the 
land forming these prairies is of the 
highest importance from an agricul- 
tural point of view, as the soil is 
fertile and the climate is favourable 
for agriculture. To the E. of the 
Great Lakes no outstanding features 
are to he found. The Baurentian 
Mts- skirt the St. Lawrence on the N., 
the S. range terminates m the cliffs 
of Gasp6. 

Lakes^ Pivers^and Mountains — The 
principal lakes are : Lake Superior 
(area 31,800 sq m.). Lake Michigan 
(22,400 sq. m.), Bake Huron (23,200 
sq. m.). Bake Erie (10,000 sq. m.). 
Lake Ontario (7260 sq. m.). The 
prmcipal rivs. are : St. Lawrence 
(length 1900 m.), Saguenay (405 m.), 
Ottawa (685 m.), flowing into Atlantic 
Ocean; Duba-wni (5S0 m.), Severn 
(420 m.), Attawapiskat (465 m.), 
Albany (610 m.). Big (520 m.), Notta- 
way (400 m.), Koksoak (535 m.), 
Kaniapiskau (445 m.), flowing into 
Hudson Bay; Columbia (465 m. in 
Canada), Frazer (695 m.), Tukon 
(1765 m.), flowing into Pacific Ocean ; 
Mackenzie (2525 m.), Liard (550 m.), 
Athabasca (765 m.). Peace (1065 m.), 
Coppermine (525 m.). Backs <605 m.). 
The prmcipal moimtains are : (1) In 
Tukon Dist. : Logan Mts. (19,539 
ft.), Hubbard (16,400 ft.), Vancouver 
(15,617 ft.), Augusta (14,900 ft.), 
Newton (13,860 ft.). Cook (13,700 ft.). 
(2) In British Columbia : Fairweather 
(15,292 ft.), Columbia (14,000 ft.), 
BuUock (13.000 ft.). (3) In Alberta ; 

Columbia (14,000 ft.), and Forbes 
(13,400 ft.). 

Geological Formation.-— The geo- 
logical structure of C. is of very great 
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importance in connection witli the 
physical features. Archaean and other 
crystalline rocks extend oxer very 
larg:e continuous areas, and where 
such rocks prevail the earth cover- 
ing* is as a rule only a thin laver 
spread over a hard foundation. Over 
this thin earth many rivs. flow with 
innnmerahle turns and windings, and 
there are a number of lakes of varying 
sizes, some joined together, others 
isolated. The whole area from the 
lower St. La'^’Tencc to the shores of 
Lake Winnipegis composed almost en- 
tirely of Archaean rocks. The surface 
featnres of this region are similar to 


[ are succeeded by Silurian and 
Devonian strata, which stretch west- 
1 wards in strips nmning paralk-*! 
I with Lake Winnipeg and Lake 
i Manitoba. To the W. of these 
; formation^ a vast area of Cretaceous 
j deposits is found, of which the 
precise limits have not yet been 
determined. Tertiary rocks are found 
here and there to the westward of 
the above area, and the geology of 
the monntainons tract in the W. is 
much too complicated to be dealt 
with m detail. Over almost the whole 
of the Dominion glacial deposits are 
found, and in some places there are 
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those of the imorganised territory of 
the X.W., where granite is known to 
prevail over very large areas. Silurian 
rocks succeed the Archsean in the E. 
of the Dominion, with one or two 
patches of Cambrian ; these forma- 
tions extend along a narrow piece of 
land bordering the St. Lat\a*ence from 
a little below Quebec and occupying 
the whole area between the St. 
Lawrence and lower Ottawa. The 
area between Lake Ontario and 
Georgian Bay, together with the 
N. part of Lake Huron, extendmg 
nearly as far IS . as the Madawaska R., 
is composed of the same class of 
rocks ; the S.W. part of the lake 
peninsula between Lake Erie and 
Lake Hnron is composed of rocks of 
the Devonian period. Lakes Manitoba 
and Winnipegosis are also almost 
surrounded by Devonian rocks. The 
Archaean rocks near Lake Winnipeg 


aqueous deposits : the rich soil of the 
Red R. valley in Manitoba is formed 
by aqueous deposits. 

Climate , — The climate of C. is 
characterised by greater extremes of 
heat and cold than that of Great 
Britain, but is healthy on the whole. 
E. of the Rocky Mts. the climate 
of the Dominion has those extremes 
of temperature which are prevalent 
all over the N. hemisphere m the 
same latitudes, save in those regions 
which are exposed to south -vresteriy 
winds from the sea. The differ- 
ence in the climate of Western 
C. and Europe is mainly due to 
the fact that the area between the 
Rocky Mts and the Pacific is moun- 
tainous in character, and the moun- 
tains extend at right angles to the 
prevailing winds and parallel with 
the coast. For this reason great 
contras ts b oth of rainfall and temp era - 
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tnre are found close to the PaciCc. 
The total precipitation is Tery scanty 
to the E. of the Ilocky Mts as far a* 
Eastern Assinibola, -srheii it beqrins 
to increase again. Since the fntni^e 
of the Canadian W, still depends 
largely on its cultivation of wheat, 
the peculiarities of the climate as 
aifecting this industry must be borne 
in mind. Most of the total precipita- 
tion takes place during the summer 
months ; a considerable proportion of 
the precipitation is m the form ot 
snow. This is the case throughout 
the Dominion of C., but In a much 
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greater degree in the E. than in the 
W. From this snowfall springs in 
each part of the coimtry a different 
advantage for the cultivation of 
wheat. The great advantage of the 
snow in the E. region, where the 
precipitation is distributed more 
epualiy throughout the year, is that 
it piloted s the ground against the 
severe frosts. Therefore in those 
regions ‘ fall ’ or -winter wheat can 
be grown. In Manitoba, fcSask. and 
Alberta the fi‘ost precedes snow, and 
spring wheat only can be grown. But 
the melting of the frozen water in the 
spring furnishes moisture at the time 
when it is wanted, save in the very 
dry parts of this region, where irriga- 
tion IS receiving the attention of the 
gov. as well as of private individuals. 
The rainfall does not defceianine 


: the amount of the produce so much 
as whether or not frost occurs 
before harvest. The risk of crops 
being ruined in this manner is being 
! lessened the careful choice and. 
cultivation of hardy varieties of 
•svheat, which ripen quickly. Spring 
I in O- commences m April, two or three 
! weeks later than in England, but by 
j the middle of July the crops of the 
latter eountry can claim no advan- 
I tage in their condition. June, July, 

: August, and Sept, may be said to 
j constitute the summer, and from 
[ Got. to the middle of Not. is the 
; autumn. The remaining portion 
I of the year, from the middle of 
Nov. to the end of March, is the 
ivmter. Although cold temperatures 
are frequently' foimd, the Canadian 
air is generally dry and exhilarating, 
and the climate in consequence 
salubrious. The temperature m the 
ivinter in dists. near to the moun- 
tains is mitigated by warm -winds, 
which blow from the S.E., S., or S.W. 
on the Westward side of the Rocky 
Mts., and from the S.W., W., or 
N.W. on the B. side. These yvinds 
are kno-wn as ‘ Chinook ' winds, 
and they acecant for stock-raising 
being an important industry in 
Alberta, as these wuads cause the 
cold of winter to alternate with 
periods of warm weather -vy^hen the 
ground is cleared of snow, and the 
grasses dourish. 

Caiials and Waterways . — The canals 
of G., which were the earliest large 
transportation works in the country, 
ai.*e only about 270 m. in length, 
but by their aid over 3000 m. of in- 
land navigation arc opened up. The 
St. Bawrence R. and the Great Bakes, 
supplemented by a number of short 
canals, together form a system of 
inland navigation which is not 
equalled in any other contment. The 
Bachine Canal above Montreal was 
the first to be constructed ; It was 
opened in 1825, and other canals 
between Montreal and Bake Ontario 
were completed by 1843. The Welland 
Canal rims parallel with the Niagara 
R., avoiding the falls ; it has a total 
rise of 320 ft., obtained by tiTOnty-six 
locks. The Sault Ste. Marie, or ‘ Soo ’ 
Canal, between Bakes Superior and 
Huron, was constnicted between 1889 
and 1895, It is not much more than 
a mile in length, and has a lock 
which measures 900 ft. by 60 ft. The 
canal on the U.S.A. side at the 
same place, which has been there 
since 1855, has been fitted with two 
locks since 1896, the larger of which is 
SOO ft. by 100 ft. The traffic through 
these canals is now the largest in the 
world, much exceeding that on the 
Suez Canal. Sea -going ships may be 
carried from the Strait of Belle Isle 
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in tlie X, of Newfoundland to Port 
Arthur on Lalve Superior, a distance 
of over 2200 m. ; It is, howerer, more 
economical to hare special ships 
built for the lake and canal traiiie. 
There are other less important inland 
waterways in the Dominion in addi- 
tion to this main route. The H. 
Ottawa is navigable as far as Ottawa 
city, with the aid of some canals; 
and Kingston on Lake Ontario is 
connected with Ottawa by the Ridean 
R. and Canal. Nangation can be con- 
tinued above Lake Superior by Rainy 
Lake and R., thence by Winnipeg 
Lake and R... and thence up the 
Saskatchewan R. ; the Assinibome R. 
and the Red R. are also nayigable. 
There are now six systems under the 
gOT. : (1) Fort William to Montreal ; 
/2) Montreal to the International 
boundary near Lake Champlain ; (3) 
Montreal to Ottawa; (4) Ottawa to 
Kingston; (5) Trenton to Lake 
Huron; and (6) Bras d’Or lakes m 
Cape Breton to the Atlantic. The 
total length of waterways in these 
systems is 1600 m. Canals projected 
are the Georgian Bay route and the 
deepening of the St. Lawrence water- 
ways, including the fine new Welland 
ship canal, now almost completed 
(1931). Canal trafhe totals over 15> 
million tons. 

Railways . — Transportation has al- 
ways, in spite of the great achieve- 
ments of engineering skill in C., 
presented difficult problems in. that 
coxmtry. In the pioneer days, when 
communication was principally by 
the rivs., difficulties of navigation on 
the St. Lawrence, which reaches mto 
the centre of C., were multiplied by 
the frequent falls and rapids. The 
earliest heavy expenditure for public 
works in C. '^yas in respect of canals ; 
then came the era of railways, and 
with it the problem of overcoming 
sections of rough and difficult terrain, 
which even to-day, of course, ofier 
problems for solution by the trans- 
portation engineer. The periods of 
rapid railway development were 
always attended with striking results 
in the general economic conditions 
in G. Railways are of supreme 
importance to the country, and it is 
significant that the two great systems, 
the Canadian Pacific Railway and 
the Canadian National Railways, are 
the largest single employers of labour 
in the Dominion. The first Canadian 
railway was constructed in 1836 
between St . J ohn^s and La Prairie. It 
was at first operated by horses, loco- 
motives being substituted in 1837. 
By 1S50 there were only some 60 m. 
of railroad in C. "With the inaugura- 
tion of the Grand Trunk system, and 
subsidiary lines, development was 
accelerated, and by 1864 the total 


' mileage had reached *2200, the Inter- 
; eoloma!, which Joined the Maritime 
, provinces and Ontario, being an 
. integral part of the Confederation 
, compact. With the eompietiOn of 
the Canadun Northern Railway and 
’ the Grand Trunk IhiciLc in the 
I twentieth century, C. possessed the 
most extensive railway svsteni of 
[ any country of its pop. The total 
steam railway mileage m operation 
to-day (1931) is slightly over 41,000. 

I The money invested in Canadian 
i railways amounts to 83 billions, tne 
gross earnings being S2SS milLons- 
The tonnage of freight, winch ni 
' 1875 was 5, 600, 000, is liow upwards of 
120 millions. The Inlereolonial and 
the Prince Edvrard inland veere 
always owned by the Bomlmon gcw. 
In 1915, on the failure of the Grand 
Tninlv Pacific to take over the 
National TraBseontlncntal Railway 
from Moncton to Winnipeg, the gor. 
undertook its operation, as well as 
that of the Lake Superior branch 
ot the Grand Tiuink Pacific. In 1917 
the gov. acquired the capital =:tock of 
the Canadian Northern Railway 
Company, and in 1019 the Grand 
Trunk was included m the gov. 
railway svstem, 'which in 1922 'ivas 
consolidated and re-organised under 
a single national board, the Canadian 
National Railways (C.N.R.) This 
system controls over 23,000 m. of 
railway, the largest single system 
in N. America, and it includes 
Quebec Bridge f central span, 1 8 00 ft . t, 
the largest in the world. The C.P .R . 
has 15,000 m. of railroad, and has 
subsidiary steamship lines on the 
Atlantic and Pacific, thereby ranking 
as one of the great trade routes of the 
world- The C.P.R . has an advantage 
over its older rivals, the Northern 
Pacific and the Union and Central, in 
the lower height of its passes and the 
shorter length of route at high levels ; 
though the Canadian National Rail- 
way <4518 m.) has as good a route on 
the whole as the C P.R. 

Electric Railways and Roads . — 
There are now some fifty-seven 
electric railway companies m opera- 
tion, owning over 2200 m. of track. 
The highways m C. are becoming 
increasingly important every year in 
the economic life of the Dominion ; 
and over them passes a very heavy 
passenger and freight traffic. Great 
improvements have followed the 
* Good Roads Movement of late years, 
culminating in the Canada Highways 
Act (1920), which provides grants 
to the amount of 820 million by the 
Dominion to the provincial govs, in 
proportion to their own expenditure. 
Motor traffic is also of the first im- 
portance. In 1910 the number of 
motor vehicles registered in C. was 
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under 2000 ; to-day (1931) it is over . 
1,100,000. Air navigation is of ever- 
increasing importance too, especially 
in transportation to new and remote 
dists. 

Telegraphs^, telephones, etc. — To-day 
there are 338,000 m. of telegraph 
wire in C., yielding a revenue of 
over $14 million. In addition, six 
trans -oceanic cables terminate in C. — 
five on the Atlantic and one on the 
Pacific. There are also some thirty- 
four gov.-owned and seventy-four 
privately - owned radio telegraph 
stations, on the E. and W. sea -coasts. 


Confederation, the provincial svstem- 
were transferred to the Dominion, 
when the domestic rate on letters wat^ 
reduced from 5 cents to 3 cents per 
4 02 .; inlS97it was further reduced 
to 2 cents per oz. To-day the Post 
Office is under a special department, 
the Dominion being divided into 
fifteen dists., which embrace a 
territory more extensive than that 
served by any other systems in the 
world except those of the U.S.A. and 
Eussia. 

Shipping . — The tonnage of sea- 
going vessels entered, and cleared 
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and on the Great Lakes. Eadio 
telephony has also been estab. 
Though the telephone was invented 
in C., telephone development in C. 
dates only from ISSO. To-day there 
are oyer li million telephones in the 
Dominion, and there are well- 
orgamsed goy. systems in the Prairie 
provs. C. has more telephones per 
capita than any other country except 
the U.S.A. The first exclusively 
Canadian postal service dates from 
17SS, when a monthly courier route 
from Hahfax to Quebec was estab. 
In 1851 the Post Office was trans- 
ferred from the control of the Imperial 
Department to the provs., and at 


at Canadian ports showed a con- 
tmuous mcrease up to 1914 and 
again after the Great War. The 
increase in sea-gomg and inland 
international tonnages was from 
13 millions in 1868 to S3 millions in 
1928. The tonnage of coasting 
vessels increased from 10 millions in 
1876 to 89 milHons in 1928. The 
vessels on the Canadian shipping 
registry was 8573 in 1919, the ‘ peak ' 
year, since when there has been a 
decrease to 8454, representmg 
1,368,000 tons. In the ’seventies, 
shipbuilding was an important in- 
dustry in C., especially in the 
Maritime provinces, the vessels built 
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being mostly wooden mailing Tessels. 
The inventioia^of the iron steamboat 
caused a decline in the trade, and 
T;he mimber of vessels built and 
registered declined each year from 
18S5 to 1914 Bnt the Great War 
*=tmnilated shipbuilding. Dni'ing 19*2 7 , 
foTii'teen steel vessels of 23,S00 
tonnage and seventy-four wooden, of 
i97 7 tonnage, were built in C. 

Fisheries. — C.^’s nshing-grotinds are 
perhaps the most extensive in the 
world. They comprise the Bav of 
Fniidy, SOOO sq. m. in extent the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, over ten times 
that size ; and other ocean craters, of 
a total area of 200,000 sq. m , or four- 
fifths of the fishing area of the 
Atlantic. In addition, there are 
15,000 sq. m. of Atlantic inshore 
waters controlled entirely bv the 
Dominion, Hudson Bay and the 
Pacific coast. The quality of the 
product is yet more important than 
the extent of the grounds, owing to 
the purity and coldness of the waters. 
Canadian cod, halibut, herring, 
mackerel, whitefish and salmon are 
the equal of any in the world. Fish- 
ing is the first industry to be syste- 
matically followed by European 
settlers in what is to-day Canadian 
domain . Cape Breton, . one of the 
oldest place-names in America, is a 
memorial of the early French fisher- 
men.’ The present fishing industry 
of C. is the growth of the past sixty 
years. lu 1S3G fish production in 
what now constitute the Maritime 
provinces had an estimated value 
of $1,500,000, while that of Lower 
Canada was about $1,000,000 In 
the "nineties it passed $20 millions, 
and in 1911 $34 millions ; hut the 
highest record was reached in 1918 
with $60 millions. In 1929 the value 
wus $534 millions, and from records 
of the catch so far available in Canadian 
official quarters it is estimated that 
the value of the fisheries in 1930 will 
equal if not exceed the previous vear. 
The above figures represent the total 
value of fish marketed, whether in a 
fresh, dried, canned or otherwise 
prepared state 

Formerly the cod and haddock of 
the Atlantic were the most im- 
portant fish ; to-day British Columbia, 
with its great salmon and halibut 
fisheries, leads among the pro vs. 
and accoimts for nearly half the 
entire Dominion catch. The lobster 
fishing industry in the E. has also 
become of increasing importance, and 
is now the largest in the world. 
Great improvements have been 
effected in the methods of catching 
and preparing the fish, especially by 
the development of the canning 
industry. There are over 400 lobster 
canneries, and sixty-one salmon 


canneries ; the salmon pack amounted, 
in 1920, to 2,000,000 cases of 4S lb. 
each. In the primary operations of 
catching the fish the capital repre- 
sented by boats, equipment, etc., is 
now $2 5 millions, ot which $21 millions 
are invested m the sea fisheries and 
over $4 millions in the inland 
fisheries. Employees in these opera- 
tions number nearly 60,000 ; and in 
the secondary operations of canning 
and curing the capital invested is 
some $26 millions and the number 
of persons employed over 15,000. 
The trade depends chiefly on foreign 
markets, and in 1930 the total 
exports amounted to over $35i 
millions, of which about $15^ millions 
went to the U.S.A. and $4,107,761 to 
the United Kingdom 

The Dominion Department of 
Fisheries, established on a separate 
basis in 1 9 2 S , controls the tidal waters 
of the Maritime provs and British 
Columbia, the fisheries of the three 
Prairie provs. and the fisheries 
of the Magdalen Is. in Quebec prov. 
The non-tidal fisheries of the Mari- 
time provs. and Ontario and both 
the tidal and non-tidal fisheries of 
Quebec (except the Magdalen Is.) 
are controlled by the respective 
provs., but the right of fisheries 
legislation for all provs. rests with 
the Dominion gov. The mam object 
of legislation has been the prevention 
of depletion, the enforcement of 
close seasons, the forbidding of 
pollntions and obstructions, and 
the regulation of nets, gear, and of 
fishing operations generally. The 
gov. has also taken steps from time 
to time in the field of direct assistance 
to the industry, including the broad- 
casting by radio of reports of weather 
probabilities, bait and ice supplies, 
and prevailing local market prices ; 
the payment of bounties iiinder 
the ATashington treaty) ; and instruc- 
tion in improved methods of curing 
fi.sh. 

3Iineralsa7id2Iinino . — The mineral 
resources of C. are verv large, 
though not by any means fully 
developed. The mining mdiistry is 
fourth in importance among the Do- 
minion’s activities, being exceeded in 
value only by manufacturing agri- 
culture and forestry. Thirty -five per 
cent, of the freight tonnages moved 
in C.are to and from the mines. There 
are coalfields of very large extent, 
though they are as yet worked only in 
the neighbourhood of seaports, such as 
Vancouver Is. and in the N. of Xova 
Scotia, or at various points on the 
route of the Canadian Dacific Railway. 
It is this deficiency that accentuates 
the economic importance of G.’s tur- 
bine horse-power installation, which 
on a per capita basis is nearly five times 
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the installation of the U.S.A. ; and I ^ain crops, but especially of wheat, 
the importance of what is eloquently that agricultural progress in C. 
called C/s * white coal ’ is emphasised been so remarkable. For ten years 
wlien it IS pointed out that the chief after Confederation the wheat crop 
bituminous deposits of the Dominion rarely e:s;ceeded 2d million bushels, 
are m the extreme E. and W., and but in 1S9S the yield was over 50 
that Quebec and Ontario at present million bushels, and exports reached 
are mining no coal, though thev have 244 millions. The completion, in 
00 per cent, of the total pop. and lSb6, of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
SO per cent, of the manufactures of G. ; linked B - and W made the Dointnion 
and the pulp and paper industry, for the first time an economic unit, 
which requires enormous quantities and opened up the great prairie 
of power, is located for the most part lands of the middle W with their 
in these two provs. In order of soils of virginal fertility. The Prairie 
total value, the leading mineral provs. have since gradually come to 
products are coal, copper, gold, nickel, produce nearly all the wheat of the 
cement, lead, asbestos, clav products. Dominion. The first year in which 
sOver, zinc, stone, natural gas, sand production exceeded 100 ^llion 
and gravel, lime, petroleum, gypsum, bushels was 1905. In 1915 it was 
cobalt, salt and platinum. The coal 39.1 million bushels, and in six of the 
seams of Cape Breton were the first seven years, 1922-28, even this 
to be w’orked in N. America. Metal- phenomenal total has been exceeded. 
Inrgy began on the St. Maurice R. Inl92S the yield was actually 566 mU- 
when in 1730 a furnace for smelting lions, but in 1929, owing to a sever© 
the local bog iron ore w’as estab. drought, it fell sharply to 30 4 millions. 
Among famous finds of minerals In 1930, the total was 395 millions, 
which have made Tninlng history were The other grain crops are of scarcely 
those of a deposit of aigentiferous less importance for the maintenance 
galena in Lake Temiskaming and of the livestock industry^: oats 
the famous gold rushes to the Fraser yielded 564 million bushels in 1923, 
H. and Cariboo in the ’fifties, wMch 452 millions in 1028, 280 millions in 
led to the founding of the colony of 1929 and 429 millions in 1930. Barley 
British Columbia ; and the accidental yielded 136,391,000 bushels in 1928, 
discovery, during the blasting of a and over 137 million bushels in 1930. 
cutting for the Canadian Pacific Prices of agric. products reached their 
Hallway in IS S3, of a body of nickel- peak during and just after the war in 
copper ore near Sudbury, which has 1919. They slumped steeply there- 
since made that dist. world-famous; after,fallingtoaverylowlevelinl923, 
the Klondyke gold rush of 189S ; the recovering, however, considerably in 
finding of silver in the Cobalt dist. later years. As the effects of the 
in 1903 during the construction of war came to be felt, the maximum 
the N. Ontario Railway; the gold was reached in 1919 with a total of 
finds at Porcupine and Kirkland Lake $1,537,170,100. This value receded 
early in the twentieth century, and in 1923 ; but the recovery during 
the recent copper-gold discoveries in recent years, combined with excellent 
W. Quebec. The mining industry harvests, brought the value up to 
employs nearly 90,000 persons in about $979,750,400 in 1929. 
the operations of mines, mills and Apart, too, from expansion of area 
smelters, quarries, gas and oil wells, and increase of volume, the produc- 
and investment in mine plant and tion of better varieties of grain and 
equipment and in working capital improvement in the methods of 
amounts to nearly $842 millions, cultivation under the scientific and 
In 1930, the total estimated value educational activities of the Dominion 
of C.’s mineral production was and Provincial Departments of Agri- 
$310,850,246. culture have also been of great im- 

Agriculture. — Farming is still the portance. Twenty-six experimental 
leadingprimary industry in C., though farms and stations have been estab. 
the rapid advance of secondary in- in varions parts of the country, 
dustrles has placed C. among the Wheat of the Prairie provs. is famous 
important manufacturing nations of for its hard, dry, glutinous quality, 
the world. The parent of Canadian Apart from the effects of climate and 
agriculture may be said to be Louis soil, its success has been largely due 
H6bert, the first real Canadian to the excellence of the Red Fife 
farmer, a Frenchman who landed variety, which was discovered acci- 
in 1617 and began to clear land at a dentally in 1842 by an Ontario farmer 
spot now in the centre of Upper Town, named David Fife. During the last 
Quebec. In half a century from that ten years the success of the celebrated 
time the ' habitants ’ had 11,000 acs. ^ Marquis ’ variety of wheat has been 
under crop and 3000 cattle. Wheat, such that it has now almost entirely 
as in U.S.A., is the premier crop, and superseded the Red Fife. The use of 
it is in respect of the principal this new variety has increased by 
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XGillions of dollai*s anmially the 
reTenue derlTeci from wheat -gfowmj? 
hy the farmers of W. Canada. Still 
more recent products are varieties 
called * Garnet ’ and * Heward.’ 

Important developments have oc- 
curred m W. Canada during the last 
live years hy the organisation of 
what are popularly known as * Wheat 
Pools/ which represent a form 
of co-operative marketing by pro- 
ducers. The grain producers of the 
Prairie provs. had previously co- 
operated in the ownership and 
working of grain elevators. The 
formation of the wheat pools is a 


f the Canadian Wheat Pool covering 
i the crop year 1929-30 shows that 
1 the Central Selling Agency of the 
I three pools handled 1"21,741»ST9 
bushels of wheat and 24,040,952 
f bushels of coarse grains that year, 
t involving a turn-over of §195,783,778. 
I The pools now operate over 1000 
country elevators and eleven ter- 
minals at Vancouver, Fort William, 
Port Arthur and BuS’alo. The total 
dadv capacity of hour-mills is nearly 
150,000 barrels. In addition to the 
ordinary crops gro’^vn on a field 
! scale, there are a number of special 
‘ crops suited to particular localities 
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further development of the same 
principle. The inspiration of the 
enterprise was supplied by the 
success of the gov. control of grain 
marketing during the war, which 
control ceased in 1920. In 1924 
representatives of each of the three 
voluntary western wheat pools of 
Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
organised a central selling agency 
under a Dominion charter, with the 
title of the Canadian Co-operative 
Wheat Producers, Ltd. The claim 
made for the pools is that better 
prices are obtained for the members 
than by the ordinary system of 
marketing. The Annual Keport of 


which represent an important propor- 
tion of C.’s agric. wealth. These 
comprise tobacco, maple syrup and 
sugar, sugar beets for beet sugar, 
flax for fibre, and others. The 
raising of livestock has made sub- 
stantial progress in the Dominion. 
The removal of the embargo against 
the introduction of store cattle into 
Great Britain was secured in 1923 
and as a result shipments of store 
cattle to Great Britain reached the 
total of nearly 120,000 in 1926 as 
against the previous year's 30,000. 
About Si millions of sheep are 
produced annually. In 1930 there 
were 3,295,028 horses in O. Cattle 
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totalled nearly 9 millions in 1930, and 
large numbers of swine, poultry and 
rabbits are also prodnced. The 
establishment of the dairying industry 
on a € 0 -operative basis has been one 
of the most striking of Canadian 
agric. developments. Co-operative 
fanning is indeed regarded as the 
sheet anchor of present-day farming 
in E. Canada. The total yalne of 
dairy products is about $250 millions. 
Slaughtering and meat-packing are 
important side mdustries. The 
fruit-growing industry of C , owing 
to the congenial climate and soil of 
the Annapolis Valley, the Niagara 
Peninsula and the Okanagan dist., 
British Columbia, has become world- 
known. In British Columbia com- 
mercial fruit-growing is of com- 
paratiyely recent origin, but progress 
has been yery rapid in the last 
decade. In 1929 the total value 
of Canadian commercial fruits 
was $19,591,240; including apples, 
$10,461,075; pears, $654,501 ; plums 
and prunes, $584,261 ; peaches, 
$1,684,746 ; cherries, $856,912 : straw- 
berries, $1,796,528; raspberries, 
$886,620 ; other berries, $533,864 ; } 
apricots, $115,693; and grapes, I 
$2,017,040. There are over 270 
concerns engaged in the canning, 
drying, evaporating and preserving of 
fruits and vegetables, representing a 
capital investment of $38,973,000. 

Forestry and Lumbering , — The tim- 
ber industry of O. has always been of 
the greatest importance, and since 
the invention of so many uses for 
wood pulp it has gained rather than 
lost. The Canadian saw-mills are 
very well managed and appointed, 
and large numbers of men are em- 
ployed in the various stages of 
the timber industry . The varieties of 
woods dealt with include the maple, 
elm, hickory, ironwood, spruce, cedar, 
pine, hemlock, walnut, oak, bass- 
wood, chestnut, rowan, birch, willow, 
etc. The forest area of C- has re- 
cently been estimated at 1,151,454 
sg. m. of which 17*3 per cent, carries 
mature, merchantable timber, and 
only 24-8 per cent, is inaccessible or 
unprofitableunderexistingcoa ditions- 

Oommerce , — From an isolated and 
dependent community, C. has become 
a nation trading with most countries 
of the world, and now exceeds many 
of the oldest and largest coxmtnes 
in commercial status- Her total 
trade for 1930 amounted to 
$2,393,212,000, or over twenty-fold 
what it was at Confederation. She 
is the leading nation in the exporta- 
tion of wheat, printmg paper, nickel 
and asbestos ; occupies second place 
for wheat-flour, and third for wood 
pulp ; besides holding a high place 
for lumber and timber, automobiles, 
copper, barley, flsh, cheese, furs. 


Canada 

whisky, meat, rubber tyres, farm 
implements, cattle, gold, silver, lead, 
leather and hides. She now stands 
as fifth nation for imports, fifth in 
exports, and fifth in total trade, 
being" exceeded only by the U.S A., 
United Kingdom, Germany, and 
France in imports. C.^s total trade 
with the Umted Kingdom in 1930 
was $472,355,000, having increased 
threefold since 1900 ; with the U.S.A , 
$1,384,062,000, a sevenfold increase 
in thirty years. The total trade with 
all other countries was $373,677,838 
in the same year. C.’s industrial 
development is striking, and well 
illustrated by the character of its 
exports and imports. Forty years 
ago, C-’s imports consisted chiefly 
of manufaetnred products and the 
exports of raw and semi -manufactured 
products ; hut during the twentieth 
century the position has been 
reversed, imports comprising raw and 
semi-manufactured goods for use in 
her manufactures, and exports com- 
prising primary products which have 
undergone some process of manu- 
facture. Imports for use in industry 
include alumina and cryolite ; bitu- 
minous coal; raw cocoa; raw cotton; 
crude cotton-seed oil ; raw furs ; 
rawhides ; iron ore ; unmanufactured 
I leather ; oxide of manganese ; manilla 
and sisal grass ; oils for soap ; crude 
I petroleum ; raw rubber ; raw silk ; 

' skelp iron for pip e ; sugar for refining ; 

; sulphur ; tin in blocks ; tin plate ; 
raw tobacco; wire rods for wire; 
raw wool. Wheat is the most valu- 
able export: $408 millions in 1929 
and $21 5 millions in 1930. The value 
j in millions of dollars in 1930 of the 
' chief remaining exports was as 
; follows: printing-paper, 145; planks 
i and boards, 494 ; wheat flour, 45^ ; 
wood pulp, 45; copper, 38; auto- 
I mobiles, 35|- ; fish, 35 ; raw gold, 34 ; 

: whisky, 26 ; nickel, 25 ; raw furs, 19 ; 
farm implements, 181^; cheese, 18; 
rubber tyres, 18; meats, 15; pulp 
wood, 14 ; aluminium, 14 ; cattle, 13 ; 
asbestos, 12; silver, 114; lead, 11; 
barley, 10^^; rubber foot-wear, 10; 
zmc, ; apples, 8 ; potatoes, 8 ; 
fertihserB, 8 ; raw hides, 8 ; and 
machinery, 7. 

Since Confederation, exports have 
exceeded imports in twenty-six years, 
while imports have exceeded exports 
in thirty-six years. The net excess 
of exports over imports during the 
sixty-two years was $1,839,357,000. 
The largest excess of exports in a 
single fiscal year was in 1918, a 
‘ war year,’ when it amounted to 
$622,637,000 ; the largest excess 
of imports, $294,139,000, in 1913. 
The ‘ unfavourable * trade balances 
occurred chiefly in 1903—13, years of 
heavy capital imports. Since Con- 
federation there has been an excess of 
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exports to the United Uin^dom in ^ foreiOTers. Accordingly an Act was 
fifty years, and an excess of imports i passed in 1S97 under which British 
m twelye years ; the net excess of , goods were to "be admitted on the 
United Uingdom hemg payment of customs dues per cent. 
$5,870,534,000. During the past less than tboselexied on foreign goods; 

Trade balance , the new arrangement came into force 
with the U.S.A. has been nnfayonr- , from Aug. 1, 1S9S. The preferential 
able m fifty-six years, fayonrable reduction was raised to 33^ per cent, 
only in six years. The exchange of from July 1, 1900. The abatement 
commodities does not, however, applies not only to the prodnce of the 
complete the tale of Canadian com- i United Kingdom, but also to that of 
merciai prosperity, for many ‘invis- j the W. Indies, as well as that of any 
ible ’ exchanges must be taken into other British colony which has a 
account, interest and freight pay- customs tariff comparing favourably 
nients, insurance premiums, and in its relation with C. to the reduced 
financial services, while the money | Canadian tariff ; it does not, how- 
spent bv tourists constitutes an ' ever, apply to any alcoholic liquors, 
appreciable income for which C. has ' tobacco, or liquid medicines. The 
to thank her picturesque scenery, fish j tariff was modified in some detaOs in 
and game preserves, and wmter 1904, when the abatement on most 
sports. of the woollen and worsted goods of 

Since 1879 the foreign commerce of British origin was reduced to about 
the Dominion has been affected to a 15 per cent. 

large extent by the increase of the From 1914 to 1930 imports from 
customs tariff. The percentage of ‘Other British Empire’ (he. British 
duty on the total value of goods Empire except the United Kingdom) 
imported, both dutiable and free from increased. $40,922,000, or 182*2 per 
duty, was in 1868 12 percent., and in cent., and from ‘ Other Foreign 
1S7S 13£ per cent. In the following Countries’ (i.e. Foreign countries 
year' a general increase in the tariff except the U.S.A.) $71,883,000, or 
was sanctioned by the gov ,and what lOo*! per cent., while the ei^orts to 
is known as the * national policy ’ was ‘ Other British Empire ’ increased 
begun. The percentage of duty was $82,908,000, or 354-5 per cent., 
in 1881 201 per cent., and in 1901 16 and to ‘Other Foreign Countries’ 
per cent. There are no restrictions $297,820,000, or 1007*0 per cent, 
placed on trade between the different Manufactures , — The present cen- 

provs., and within the boundaries tury witnessed the chief upward 
of the Dominion free trade prevails, movement in Canadian manufactures. 
The Colonial Conference of 1894, the result of two major infiuenees, 
held at Ottawa, carried a resolution first, the ‘ boom ’ accompanying the 
in favour of an arrangement between opening up of the * last best West,’ 
Great Britain and her colonies by which greatly increased the demand 
means of which the former should be for manufactured goods of all Mnds, 
given preferential treatment over i but especiallyconstraction materials. 

Trade op Caxada with the British Exipire axd Foreign Coitxtbies 


Canadian Trade with — 


Fiscal Years 

i 

United | 
Kingdom i 

i 

U.S.A. 

Other 

British 

Empire 

t Other 
Foreign 
Countries 

Imports 

$000 i 

$000 

$000 

$000 

1886 .... 

39,033 1 

42,818 

*,383 

11,756 

1S9G .... 

32,824 ! 

53,529 

2,388 

16,618 

1906 .... 

69,184 ! 

169,256 

14,605 

30,694 

1914 .... 

132,070 I 

396,302 

22,456 

68,365 

1922 .... 

117,135 ! 

515,958 

31,973 

82,736 

1930 .... 

1 189,179 

847,459 . 

63,523 

148,119 

Exports {Canadian) 

! 

j 



1886 .... 

36,694 

34,284 ! 

3,262 ] 

3,515 

1896 .... 

62,717 , 

37,789 i 

4,048 I 

5,152 

1906 .... 

127,456 

83,546 

10,964 1 

13,516 

1914 .... 

215,253 ; 

163,372 1 

23,388 

29,573 

1922 .... 

299,361 i 

292,588 i 

46,473 i 

101,816 

1930 .... 

281,838 1 

1 

514,957 ' 

j 

97,904 1 

225,558 
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and secondir, the Great War, ’?vbieh ^ sngrar refineries ; clotliing: : cigars 
created huge new demands and left * and cigarettes ; hosiery ; biscuits, 
a permanent imprint on the variety ■ confectionery and chewing gum ; 
and efficiency of Canadian plants, breweries ; planing mills : boots 

In 192 S C. had 23,379 manufacturing j and shoes and rolled products, pig- 
estabUshments, w'hose capital in- iron, steel products, etc. 
vestment in lands, bnil dings and f Popi(taiio?i and Area, — The four 
equipment amounted to over $4780 original provs. of Canada eon- 
roillion, employed 657,000 persons. I tained 350,188 sq. m. of land rind 
The leading centres of mamifactxire j inland waters, of which the oricinal 
are Toronto and Montreal, the next, : land area was 338,224 sq. m. After 
Hamilton, Winnipeg, Vancouver, [ purchase of the Hudson Bay Terri - 
Oshawa, and Ottawa in that order j torv in 1870 and the admission of 
of value. The leading industries of 1 British Columbia in 1871 and of 
to-day to order of value of products ; Prince Edward Is. in 1S73, the area 
are piilp and paper ; flour and grist- ( of the Dominion was 3,470,392 sq 
mill products ; slaughtering and ; m Further exploration in the X. 
meat-packing : central electric sta- regions resulted m increa'^ing this 
tions; sa'wmills ; automobiles; hut- are«a to 3,797,123 sq. m. as estimated 
ter and cheese ; rubber goods, in 1926, but the decision of the 
including footw’ear ; electrical Judicial Committee of the Privy 
apparatus and supplies; non- Council m 1927 in the Lal^rador 
ferrous metal smelting ; cotton Boundary dispute reduced this to 
yam and cloth; railway rolling- 3,684,723 sq. m. — w'hich, however, is 
stock ; castings and forgings ; bread still more than ten times that of the 
and other bakery products; petrol- original Confederation. The present 
eum ; printing and publishing; area is shown in the following table : — 


Band ani> Water Area of Caxada bv Provinces ani> Territofaes as 

IN 1930 


Provs. and Territories 

1 Land 

Water 

Total 

Prince Edward Is. . 


I sq. m. 

. : 2,184 

sq. m. 

sq. m. 
2,184 

Xova Scotia . 


. i 20,743 

685 

21,428 

New Brunswick 


. t 27,710 

275 

27,985 

Quebec . 


. 1 571,004 

23,430 

594,434 

Ontario 


. ' 363,282 

49,300 

412,582 

Mamtoba 


. ' 224,777 

27,055 

251,832 

Saskatchewan 


. . 237,975 

13,725 

251,700 

iJberta 


248,800 

6,485 

255,285 

Biitish Columbia 


. ' 349,970 

5,885 

355,855 

Yukon . 


. : 205,346 

1,730 

207,076 

N.W. Territories : — 
Franklin 


. j 546.532 

7,500 

554,032 

Iveewatin 


218,460 

9,700 

228,160 

Mackenzie 

. 

. * 493,225 

34,265 

527,490 



i 3,510,008 

180,035 

3,690,043 


Growth of Population in Canada, 1901-1930 


Provs. 

1 1901 

1911 

1921 

1929 

Ontario 

, ’ 2,182,947 

2,527.292 

2,933,662 

3,271,300 

Quebec 

. ; 1,648,898 

2,005,776 

2,361,139 

2,690,400 

New Brunswick 

. : 331,120 

351,889 

387,876 

419,300 

Nova Scotia . 

. i 459,574 

492,338 

523,837 

550,400 

British Columbia 

. ’ 178,657 

392,480 

524,582 

591,000 

Prince Edward Island 

. ■ 103,259 

93.728 

88,615 

86,100 

Manitoba 

. , 255,211 

461,394 

610,118 

663,200 

Saskatchewan 

. i 91,279 

492,432 

757,510 

866,700 

Alberta 

. ! 73,022 

374.295 

588,454 

646,000 

Yukon . 

. ' 27,219 

8,512 

4:, 157 

3,000 

N. W. Territories 

20,129 

6,507 

7,988 

9,400 

Total . 

. - 5,371,315 

7,206,643 

8,787,998 

9,796,800 
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Tlie pop. is distributed in tbe main » greatly accelerated. Capital in huge 
oni;' along the S. border. The prin- ^ amounts fiitted from Great Britain 
cipai nationalities represented are ' to undereloped countries throughout 
English, French, Irish, dcotch, Ger- j the world, and especially to Canada, 
mans, Jews and liiissians, and though I Further, ininiigration, 'which, had 
there are also some tew Dutch, ’ seldom previously exceeded 450,000 a 
Chinese, Welsh, Italians, Icelanders, \ year, rose to over iire*foid, totailing 
Southern Europeans, Swedes, Swiss, \ in the years 190o*-iJ over -isJOOjOO'J, 
Indians, I*oies, Norwegians, half- f as many as in all the previous years 
breeds, etc. Eng. is the general ' back to Confederation. Aftera post- 
language of C., though in some parts i war Jjoom in 1920, conditions became 
of cneoec Fr, is the only language j depjressed economically for three 
understood, and the Fr. language i years, followed by a period of rapid 
by statute an official language in the j recovery. In 1 924-3 u, owing to the 
Doiiiiiiion parliament and m Quebec, j accumulation of large stocks of wheat 
but not nov/ in any other prov. ' tor which there '^vas no adequate 
hleiiibers of the Quebec and 3Iamtot;a market, conditions again became 
pariiamenis may also address the [ '-omewhat depres.^ed. 

HoufrC in either Eng- or Fr. The ; Reh^jion and RdiicatiOn . — There is 
numl^er of Indians m G. in the year ^ no state religion in, G., arxd abso- 
ISSl was estimated to be 10S,54T ; ■ lute toleration is an aceoinphslied 
in the year 1911 it was 105,492, and in ! fact. In 1921 the Horn. Catholics 
1921 it was 110, S14 It is thus seen ! numbered ; the Presby- 

that the race is practically stationary, “ termns 1,109,407 ; the IMethodists 
and when it is recalled that very few 1,159,458 ; Anglicans 1,407,994 ; the 
Indians of pure blood remain, it may Baptists 421 .731 ; the Eutherans, 
be said to be gradually declining. Of 2>^b,4o8 ; and the Congregationalists 
the number now left about one f 39,730 ; IMeinnonites 58,7 97, Greek 
halt are in ilanitoba and the NT.W. j Church, ib9,a32, and Jew’s 125,197. 
Territories, and the remainder are ' The IMethodists, Congregationaiists 
almost equally aivided between and a big proportion ot Presbyterians 
British Columbia and the E. pro vs. have now become the United, church 
Such as are in inhabited dists. are of Canada. Taxation to support free 
usually located on reserves, and are and unseetarian schools has been 
engaged in agric. and industrial levied in C. since 1846. The control of 
pursuits. JIahy of them hunt the systemis vested in trustees elected 
and fish for their livelihood, and locally, and the expenses are met by 
manv are employed as guides b3^ local rates and provincial gov. grants, 
sportsmen. In Ontario and Quebec, where the 

Froml S30 to 1S73 therewmsgenerai number of Mom. Catholics is very 
prosperity in C., reflecting the con- large, there are separate schools for 
stnicfaon of the Suez Canal, the members of that denomination ; there 
indus-crial development of Germany, used to be such schools in l^lanitoba, 
and the world-wide raiPvay boom, but there they were abolished in 
C. m that period found many new 1890. The teachers are trained m 
markets. There followed a period of provincial normal schools at the 
depres.sion, again through external public expense. The standard of 
mfluence.s, mitigated, however, by education m the Dominion is a very 
the completion' of the Canadian high one, and poverty need be no 
Pacific Baxlwav. In 1S70 manu- bar to the intellectual student. The 
factures were 'stimulated by the chief umversities of C., with the dates 
adoption of a protective tariff, though, of their foundation, are as follow: 
generaliv speaking, conditions con- King’s College, Nova Scotia, 17S9; 
tmiied 'depressed until the early Balhousie, Xova Scotia, 1818; 
'nineties, and it ivas not until almost McGill, Montreal, 1821; Acadia, 
the end of the nineteenth century Nova Scotia, 1838; Queen’s, 1841; 
that conditions were marked by Bishops College, Quebec, 1845 jToron- 
buovancv. The censuses of 18S1, to, 1849 (King’s College, 1S28) ; 
189i, and 1901 rellect these condi- Ottawa, 1S49 ; Laval, Quebec and 
tions. That of 1881 showed a gain Montreal, 1852; New Brunswick, 
of 635,000, but the gain in the two 1859 (King’s College, 1828) ; Mount 
nextdecades were each under 550,000, AUison, N.B., 1S61 ; Manitoba, 1877 ; 
It is within the present century that Western Umv. and College. London, 
the spectacular expansion of the Ontario, 1ST S ; McMaster, Hamilton, 
Canadian pop. and general economic 1SS7 ; Alberta, 1906 ; Saskatchewan, 
body has taken place. The domi- 1908 ; British Columbia, 1908 ; 
nant initial feature %Tas the opening Calgary, 1911. Others are, St. Dun- 
of the ‘last best West.’ Western stans. Prince Edward Is. M. ; St. 
population had doubled in each of Francis Navier, New Brunswick ; 
the decades following the eomple- St. Joseph’s College, New Brunswick ; 
tion of the Canadian Pacific Railway ; University, Victoria, St. Michael’s, 
but after 1904 the movement became Trinity, WycliSe and Knox Colleges 
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sionally makes grants in aid of specific partments of the Do m i n ion and 
forms of education, as tinder the Provincial Govs. In recent years, 
‘ Agricultural Education Act,* of with the growing realisation of 
1913, and the * Technical Education the importance of scientific and in- 
Act * of 1917 ; and the total expendi- dustrial research, and aided hy the 
ture on education exceeds §150 growth of Canadian wealth, the 
million a year. Educational systems scientific equipment of the leading 
in C. have progressed rapidly in the universities has been greatly increased 
present century, notably in technical and the prosecution of research aided 
and high-school education. Parti- by numerous scholarships. An es- 
cular mention may b© made of com- pecially notable achievement was 
pulsory attendance laws; and the the discovery of insulin by Drs. Bant- 
ereation of municipal school dists., ing (a,v,) and Oollip, and Mr. Best, 
rural graded schools and rural working under Professor Macleod in 
high schools, which are designed to the University of Toronto. ‘ The 
secnre laig'er taxation areas and so National Research Council,* now 
support better classes of schools, and operating nnder the Research Council 
the provision of facilities for teaching Act of 1924, has charge of all ques- 
manual training, domestic science, tions of scientific and technological 


(federated with the University of and vocational work. An. indication 
Toronto). ' of progress is to be seen in the_declme 

Public education in C. is under the in the percentage of ‘illiterate' 
jurisdiction of the Provincial Govs , which, in 1S71 was 20 per cent, of 
each of which has a department of people over twenty years of age, and 
Education. That education is a ’ in 1921, only 5 per cent, fecientific 
great feature in the country is to be research has now made stodes. ^ It 
gathered from the fact that there are began in Canada in the ’eighties with 
no fewer than 2,300,000 pupOs and the institution in the universities of 
students in educational institutions, courses in experimental and practical 
though the fact that 0.*s pop. has so science. Research has been promoted 
high a proportion of persons in the by scientific societies such as the 
yoimger periods of life compared with Royal Canadian Institnte and the 
other countries, must he borne in Royal Society of C., and by the labo- 
mind. The Dominion Gov. occa- ratories maintained by various De- 
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metliods affecting the expansion of 
Canadian industries or the utilisation 
of G.’s natural resources. 

Currency and Banking,— In 1S5S 
a measure^ was passed providing: for 
the adoption of decimal enrreney 
with a dollar equivalent to the 
American dollar, and from Jan. 1, 
1S5S, the accoimts of the prov. of 
C. were kept in terms of dollars. 
The use of the dollar as a mone* 
tary unit was extended throni^h'- 
ont the Dominion hy the Uniform 
Currency Act of 1S71. The Cana- 
dian dollar is a g-old dollar weighing 
25-S grains, nine-tenths fine gold, 
and thus containing 23*22 grains of 
gold. Five-dollar and ten-dollar 
Canadian gold pieces have been 
coined to a limited extent, but, in the 
main, the currency of C. is in the 
form of Sliver, nickel and bronze token 
currency for fractional parts of a 
dollar and Dominion notes and bank- 
notes for multiples of a dollar. The 
Canadian gold reserves, which exist 
for the redemption of Dominion notes, 
contain, besides Canadian gold coin, 
British and U.S.A. gold com, which 
is also legal tender in C,, as well as 
bullion. The issue of Dominion 
notes in one-doUar, two-doUar, four- 
dollar, five-dollar and fractional units, 
also in larger notes of from fifty to 
five thousand dollars (and in late 
years fifty thousand dollars) increased 
steadily prior to 1914, and very 
rapidly during the war period, since 
wnen there has been a considerable 
decline corresponding to the re- 
duction in prices. These notes are 
legal tender everywhere in C. except 
at the offices which the Gov. main- 
tains for their redemption. 

The Canadian banking system, 
which may he described as * a de- 
centralised system of relatively large, 
joint-stock, commercial and indus- 
trial banks, privately owned and man- 
aged, but working under a uniform 
law and subject to the supervision of 
the Dominion Gov., with the banks 
kept in competition with each other 
by the power to organise branches 
freely,’ is quite unlike that existing 
in England and most European 
countries, where a strong central 
bank stands in close relation to the 
Govt Treasury, and unlike that of 
the U.S.A., where a system of regional 
centralisation prevails. In recent 
years the Canadian banks have ex- 
tended their business outside the 
Dominion, and now have nearly 200 
branches in foreign coimtries, mainly 
in Newfoundland, the W. Indies, 
Central and S. America, and in 
Dondon, Paris and New York. The 
clearings at Montreal were $7100 
million in 1920, when inflation was at 
its height. The grand total of bank 


I debts for C. was $43,477 million in 
, 192S. 

Social Condiiion^f etc .' — The social 
conditions prevailing in the Dominion 
do not favour the existence of such 
rigid distinctions of caste as still 
exist in England. There are few 
tenants, and consequently few land- 
lords ; practically every farmer owns 
his farm and is his own master. With 
this pervading sense of freedom, C. 
has passed many such laws as older 
nations are still vainly trying to bring 
forward. There is gov. control of 
the drink question, with theoretical 
local options, religious liberty is 
estab. ; treeandunsectarlaneducation 
is practically universal. Divorce was 
not co m mon in C. before the Great 
War, but has become more common 
through the unsetthng psychological 
effect of the War period and the pro- 
vision of new facilities ; Quebec, as a 
result of a decision of the British 
Privy Council, is now the only prov. in 
which the applicant for divorce must 
secure a special Private Act of Do- 
minion Parliament. In most pro vs. 
the public lands are under the con- 
trol of the local govt. In the Prairie 
Provs., the ‘Peace Biver block ’ and 
the Dominion Kailway belt of British 
Columbia however, the Dominion 
Gov. owns land, with object of 
obtaining some money to lessen the 
debt incurred by the acquisition of 
these territories and the construction 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway. In 
these territories the Gov- offers free 
grants of 1 60 acs. to male settlers over 
eighteen years of age, and to female 
heads of families, with the option of 
purchasing a similar area at varyhn^ 
prices. In most of the other provs. 
similar inducements are held out to 
immigrants. The Canadian people 
have always proved themselves loyal 
to the empire ; they took the 
field in the war of 1 SI 2—14, in Papi- 
neau’s rebellion of 1S37, the Fenian 
raid, the Red R. expedition of 1870, 
the N.W. rebellion of IS 85, and the 
second Boer War. The Imperial 
Gov. garrisoned the fortresses of 
Halifax, Esquimault, and Vancouver 
until the year of 1905, when the 
Dominion Gov.’s offer to take over 
the defences of these places was 
accepted. Prior to 1922, three de- 
partments of the Gov. were con- 
cerned with defence : the Dept, of 
jMilitia and Defence ; the Dept, of 
Marine and Naval Service ; and the 
Air Board. The National Defence 
Act, 1922, consolidated them into 
the Dept, of National Defence. The 
jMinister of National Defence is 
advised by a Defence Council com- 
prising representatives of all the 
services. The Active Militia of C. 
is divided into the Permanent and the 
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Kon-Permanant Militia ; the strength 
of the former is limited by an Act 
of 191Sto 10,000, hiitatpresent(1931) 
the establishment is less than 3700. 
The total establishment of the Non- 
Permanent hlilitia is 9424 oAhcers and 
115,455 other ranks. In addition to 
the Active Militia, there is the Reserve 
IMilitia ; designed to serve as a basis 
for contingent military organisation. 
The Royal Canadian Navy is com- 
posed of 94 officers and 616 ratings, 
and most of the men serve under 
seven years* engagements. The 
strength of the permanent Royal 
Canadian Air Force is about 90 officers 
and 600 other ranks. 

Oonstituiion and Government , — ^The 
constitution of C., like the British, is 
unwritten and ‘ flexible.* It is not 
an imitation of the constitution of 
the U.S.A., but is the British Con- 
stitution federalised. The many un- 
written conventions of the British 
Constitution are also recognised in 
the Canadian constitution ; the 
British N. America Act, IS 67, which 
defines the mternal constitution of 
C., contains really a written delimita- 
tion of the respective powers of the 
Dominion and Provincial Govs. 
Down to the time of the Confedera- 
tion, C,*s constitutional development 
is based mainly upon four Acts of 
the British Parliament, the Quebec 
Act of 1774, the Constitutional Act 
of 1791, the Act of Union of 1S40, 
and the British N. America Act, 
1867. The first of these establishes 
the Fr. civil law throughout what then 
constituted the prov. of Quebec ; the 
second, divided the country into 
the French-speaking prov. cf Low'er 
Canada and the English-speaking 
prov. of Upper Canada, and con- 
ceded representative gov. through 
an elective Degislative Assembly, 
but without executive control except 
in so far as it could refuse to vote 
taxes ; the third reunited the two 
Canadas under a single legislature 
and conceded the principle of re- 
sponsible government, the Executive 
Administration being from that time 
dependent on the Legislature ; the 
fourth separated the two Cs. from 
their existing legislative imion to 
make them pro vs., each controlling 
its own local affairs, in a wider Con- 
federation, which within a short 
period so extended its boundaries 
as to embrace the whole of British 
N. America except Newfoundland 
and Labrador. 

(i) The Dominion Government . — 
The British N. America Act declares 
that the executive gov. of C. shall 
continue to be vested in the Sovereign 
of the United Kingdom, represented 
for Dominion purposes by the 
Governor-General, and, for provincial 


purposes by the Lieutenant-Governor. 
The Governor-General is advised by 
the King’s Privy Council for Canada, 
a committee of w'hich constitutes 
the Ministry of the day. The Do- 
minion Parliament consists of the 
Kmg, the Senate, and the House of 
Commons, It must meet at least 
once a year, so that twelve months 
do not elapse between the last meet- 
ing in one session and the first meet- 
ing in the next. Senators, 96 in 
number, are appointed for life by 
the Governor -General under the 
great seal of C. They must be 
thirty years of age, British subjects, 
residents of the prov. for which they 
are appointed, and possess S4000 
over and above their liabilities. 
Members of the Louver House or 
House of Commons (who numbered 
245 in 1930) are elected by the people 
for the duration of the Parliament, 
which may not be longer than five 
years. The Prov. of Quebec has the 
fixed number of 65 members, and 
the other pro vs. are represented in 
the proportion, as ascertamed at 
each decennial census, that the num- 
ber 65 bears to the pop. of Quebec, 
The first domimon parliament of 
1867 consisted at its commencement 
of 181 members, 82 for Ontario, 
65 for Quebec, 19 for Nova Scotia, 
and 15 for New Brunswick. To this 
number w'ere added, under the 
Manitoba Act of 1870, 4 members 
to represent the then newly-created 
prov. of Manitoba ; also, according 
to the agreement under which British 
Columbia entered the Confedei*ation, 
six were added to represent that 
province, making 191 at the end of 
the first Parliament of Canada. In 
1874, when Prince Edward Is, entered 
the confederation, 6 members were 
added for that prov. In 1886 4 
members were added to represent 
the N.W. Territories (2 for Assiniboia 
and 1 each for the provisional dists. 
of Alberta and Saskatchewan), the 
total then being 215. There have 
smce that time been many read- 
justments, the census of 1911, with 
its very large but unevenly distri- 
buted increase of pop., leading to 
considerable changes in representa- 
tion, as enacted by the Representa- 
tion Act of 1 9 1 4 . The total member- 
ship in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
Parliaments (elected in 1917 and 
1921 respectively) was 235. As a 
result of the smaller increase in pop. 
shown by the census of 1921, the 
changes in representation were less 
far reaching. Nova Scotia lost 2 
members and the W. gained 13, 
2 of these being added to Manitoba, 
5 to Saskatchewan, 4 to Alberta and 
1 to British Columbia, The repre- 
sentation of the remaining prove. 
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was Tiuctiaiigecl. Tlie present mem- « 
bersfaip is made np as follows : j 
Ontario, S2, Quebec, Go, Nova Scotia, ; 
14, New Brunswick, 1 1 , Manitoba, 17, ; 
British Columbia, 14, Prince Edward 
Island, 4, Saskatchewan, 21, Alberta, 
16, and Yukon, 1. The only* qualifi- 
cation necessary for the Bower 
House is that the members must be 
British subjects. The Dominion fran- f 
chise is, by the Act of 1922, con- | 
f erred upon all British subjects, ‘ 
male and female, who have resided j 
m C. for a year, and for two months 
in the electoral dist. in which they 
desire to vote, but this latter re- J 
striction was removed in 1923 so far ' 
as it applied to general elections. 
The only adult British subjects who 
are now denied the vote are convicts, 
paupers in institutions, judges, per- 
sons paid for work on behalf of a 
candidate, and certain persons who 
by reason of their race are not per- 
mitted, under the law of then* prov., 
to vote at a provincial election. The 
effect of this racial exclusion is, 
however, to exclude only such 
Chinese, Japanese and East Indians I 
as reside in British Columbia and did 
not serve in the Great War, and 
such Chinese as reside in Saskatche- 
wan and did not so serve. 

The Dominion Parliament has ex- 
clusive legislative authority in ail 
matters relating to the following : 
public debt and property ; regulating 
of trade and commerce ; taxation ; 
loans on public credit; postal ser- 
vice ; census ; defence ; navigation 
and shipping ; lighthouses ; quaran- 
tine ; fisheries ; ferries on frontiers ; 
banking and issue of paper money ; 
Indians, and lands reserved for 
Indians ; naturalisation and aliens ; 
and a number of other lesser 
topics. 

Since confederation there has been 
a gradual development of the powers 
of the Canadian Gov. It was in 
1878 that the Hon. Edward Blake 
secured the formulation of new 
instructions to the Governor-General 
providing that he should act upon 
the advice of his Ministers . Gradually, 
too, the status of the Dominion has 
become enhanced with each meeting 
of the Colonial (now Imperial) Con- 
ference, and from 1911 it was recog- 
nised that the British Gov. was 
simply primus inter pares among the 
great nations of the Empire. During 
the Great War, the Canadian premier, 
together with other Dominion pre- 
miers, was a member of the British 
War Cabinet ; and, at t close of 
the war. Sir Robert Borden, then 
prime mimster of O., secured for the 
Dominions recognition as signatory 
powers of the Treaty of Versailles 
and acceptance as members of the 
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League of Nations. (In 1020, a 
Canadian Minifcter, the Hon. Raoul 
Dandurand, acted as President of 
the League Assembly.) In 1927 C. 
was elected as a non -permanent 
member of the Council of the League. 
Arising out of the reconmiendations 
of the Inter-Imperial Relations Com- 
mittee of the Imperial Conference 
of 1926, the Governor-General of a 
Dominion Is now regarded as the 
personal representative of the Crown 
and not as an olRcial of the 
British Gov. Each Dominion is now 
regarded as a freely associated 
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member of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, C. appointed a 
minister to the U.S.A., which country, 
in 1927, reciprocated the appoint- 
ment by sending a ^Minister to C. 
Ministers are also exchanged with 
France and Japan. The British 
Gov- in Ottawa is now represented 
by a High Commissioner (Sir WiiMam 
H. Clark), 

(ii) The Provincial Governments . — 
In each prov. the King is repre- 
sented by a Lieutenant-Governor, 
who is appointed by the Governor- 
General in Council, and who governs 
with the advice and assistance of 
his Ministry or Executive Council. 
The Council is responsible to the 
Legislature and resigns when it no 
longer has the confidence of that 
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body. The LegislatTires have only 
one Chamber, consistmg of a Lie^sla- 
tiv€ Assembly elected by the people — 
except in Quebec, where there is 
also a Liegislative Conncii. The 
Legislature in each prov. may ex- 
clnsiTcly make laws m relation to 
the following matters : amendment 
af the constitution of the prov., 
except as regards the Lieutenant* 
Governor ; direct taxation within 
the prov. ; borrowmg money on the 
credit of the prov. ; public lands 
belonging to the prov. ; prisons, hos- 
pitals, charities, etc. ; municipal 
institutions ; shop, saloon, etc., 
licences issued for revenue purposes ; 
local w’orks and undertakings other 
than inter-provincial or international 
communications ; companies having 
provincial objects ; property and 
civil rights within the prov. ; ad- 
mimstration of justice withm the 
prov. ; generally all matters of a 
merely local or private nature in 
the prov. 

Public Finance . — At Confederation 
other revenues which had previously 
accrued to the treasuries of the prov. 
were transferred to the Dominion, 
notably the customs duties ; and 
the public works and other property 
of the provs., except lands, mines, 
minerals and royalties, also became 
Dominion property. The Dominion 
became responsible for the debts of 
the provs., and therefore had thence- 
forth to pay annual subsidies to the 
provs. for the support of their govs, 
and legislatures. In addition to 
these assured subsidies, which have 
been increased from time to time, 
the provincial govs., though retain- 
ing the ownership of their lands, 
minerals and other natural resources, 
raise considerable revenues through 
land sales, sales of timber, mining 
royalties, leases of water power, etc., 
while the Prairie provs. receive from 
the Dominion special grants in lieu 
of land revenues. Negotiations for 
the transfer of the lands and other 
natural resources of the Prairie 
Provs. to the gov. of the respective 
provs. were completed in 1930. 
Further, under the British North 
America Act, provincial Legislatures 
are authorised to impose direct 
taxation within the prov, for pro- 
vincial purposes and to borrow on 
the sole credit of the prov. The 
Governor-General has a right, which 
is, of course, very seldom exercised, 
to disallow or reserve bills for im- 
perial consent, but it is now possible, 
as a result of the Conference on the 
Operation of Domimons Legislation 
(1929) that this right itself will dis- 
appear. See Colonial Law. The 
constitution of C. cannot be altered 
save by the Imperial Parliament, but 


to all intents and purposes C. ha^ 
complete autonomy. 

History . — John Cabot had reached 
the shores of C. in 1107, hut in 1535 
Jacques Cartier, a Frenchman, under- 
took a voyage of discovery along the 
coast sof N ewf oundland and Labrador, 
and in the following year discovered 
the St. Lawrence R- and travelled as 
far as the Indian capital, Hochelaga. 
Some small settlements were made 
by the Fr., but abandoned after 
two years, and it was not till 
160S that Samuel de Champlain, 
who had visited the country m 
1603 and subsequent years, founded 
the city of Quebec. The St. Law- 
rence region formed a Fr. colony 
under the name of C. for the next 
century and a half, but the Eng. 
Hudsons Bay Company was formed 
in 1670, and began to carry on trade 
with the Indians in the N.W. Terri- 
tory. Halifax in Nova Scotia vvas 
founded in 1749, and a British 
governor was set over a number of 
British who had emigrated thither. 
The struggle between the Fr. and 
the Eng. for the possession of the 
N. American continent was lengthy 
and determined, hut the momentous 
struggle with the Fr. came to a 
victorious end with the battle of the 
Heights of Abraham, and the decision 
virtually made hy that battle was 
confirmed by the treaty which ended 
the Seven Years" War. The life of 
Wolfe had not been spent in vain, 
and the passing of that hero syn- 
chronised practically wdth the es- 
tablishment of the Dominion of 
Canada. By the Treaty of Paris of 
1763, Canada and the disputed lands 
betweentheJVIississippipassedforever 
into the hands of the Eng. The Fr, 
colonists were allowed to sell their 
property and return to France if they 
wished, but above all they were 
granted complete freedom of worship, 
and on the whole Canada remained 
satisfied. During the ALmerican W^ar 
they remained loyal, a loyalty wh’ch 
was chiefiy due to the fact that the 
Quebec Act of 1774 confirmed their 
right of worship in their old Cathohc 
faith, and they were also allowed to 
hold land accordiag to the system of 
anct. France . Thus pacified, they gave 
no help to the rebels, and rather re- 
garded the possible mclusion of 
Canada with the revolting colonies as 
a misfortune which was to he avoided 
at all costs. The settlement of what 
is now the prov. of New Brunswick 
took place about this time as a result 
of the driving of the loyalists from 
America (U.S.A.). The colonists, 
loyal though they were, however, in- 
sisted upon a recognition of their con- 
stitutional rights, and they demanded 
self -gov. in local affairs. This they 
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were granted "by the Constitutional 
Act ot 1791, which, divided Canada 
into an upper and a lower prov., both 
of which had a representative as- 
sembly. During the war with the 
D.B.A. both provs- remained loyal 
and helped to repel the invasions of 
the Americans. The boundary be- 
tween C. and the United States was 
first defined by another Treaty of 
Pans in 17 S3 at the end of the Ameri- 
can War of Independence. But fol- 
lowing on the war we find a state of 
affairs which boded ill for the mother 
country- The colonists were dis- 
contented and aggressive ; their 
discontent showed itself in the re- 
bellions of Papineau and Mackenzie, 
both of which were futile. But the 
opening of the reign of Queen Vic- 
toria did not give prospect of an 
immediate relief of the situation. 
Bloodshed and discontent were rife ; 
something must be done which would 
help in the settlement of Canada- 
Lord Durham, who was sent out to 
investigate matters, suggested that 
the colony should be granted re- 
sponsible gov., and a legislative union 
of Upper and Lower Canada took 
place. The Fr. party for some con- 
siderable time held the balance of 
power, and the rioting at Montreal in 
1849 led to the removal of the legis- 
lature first to Toronto and Quebec 
alternately, and finally to Ottawa. 
For some time there was a consider- 
able movement in favour of union 
with the U.S.A., but a reciprocity 
treaty with U.S.A. in 1854 put an 
end to this movement. After many 
difftculties and many deadlocks be- 
tween the great political parties, the 
British North America Act was 
passed by the British parliament in 
1867, and the Dominion of Canada, 
consisting of U pperand Lower Cana<^, 
New Brxmswick, and Nova Scotia, 
came into being. Prince Edward Is. 
and Newfoundland dropped out of 
the scheme at the last moment. 
There were many reasons for this 
federation, the chief perhaps being 
that the fear of American aggression 
made the colonists feel that united 
action would safeguard the interests 
of them all. The new additions were 
of great value to the colonists of 
Upper and Lower Canada, and the 
federation went far to establish a 
really strong British possession in N. 
America. Since the Confederation, 
the Canadian Gov- obtained in 1S79 
the right to give a preference in 
tariffs to another colony ( or dominion), 
in 1881 the right of representation 
when treaties concerning her in- 
terests are being discussed, and in 
1897 the right to demand that a 
treaty which she considers inimical 
to her interests should be abrogated. 


In the meanwhile occurred two 
rebellions of the half -breeds led by 
Biel, one in 1869 and the other in 
1SS5 ; the second was the more 
dangerous, but was put and 

Biel was executed. Again, since 
the Confederation, in face of many 
difficulties, the Dominion has gone 
on Incorporating new’ provs. ami 
stretching her boundaries to the N. 
and to the W. The Hudson Bav 
ter. w’as incorporated. British Col- 
umbia joined the Dominion, and 
step by step the whole of the present 
ter. of the Dominion was incorpor- 
ated. Progress in the last sixty 
veaxs has been fairly rapid, parti eu- 
iarly in the twentieth century, though 
the primary resources of the country 
are still practically untouched. Be- 
tween the years iSbl and 1SS5, in 
spite of opposition in the face of the 
greatest difficulties, the Canadian 
Pacific Railway w’as built, and 
amongst the names which stand out 
above all others at this time are to 
be remembered the names of Lord 
Strathcona, Lord Mount Stephen, 
and Sir J ohn Macdonald. The latt er, 
after leading the Conservative party 
in Canada successfully for many 
vears, d.in 1891- He had faced many 
critical movements, but he had been 
true to his policy of faith m Canada 
and the B E. His death broke up 
the Conservative party, and in 1896 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier and the Liberals 
were returned to power. They re- 
mained in office until 1911, when their 
policy of reciprocity was defeated 
and the Conservatives under IMr. 
Borden were returned. During the 
crisis of the S. African War the 
Canadians showed their loyalty and 
svmpathv, and the deeds of valour 
o*f the Canadian contingents raised 
Canada to the position of one of the 
leading forces in the B. E. This 
loyalty was further demonstrated, 
in" striking manner, on the outbreak 
of the Great War, the first Canadian 
Contingent landing at Plymouth on 
Oct. 16, 1914. This contingent 

landed in France in Feb. 1915, and 
fought at the Second Battle of Vpres, 
AprU 22, at St. Julien, April 24, 
Festubert, May 20—26, Givenchy, 
June 15. In Jan. 1916, an increase 
in the number of Canadian troops 
to 500,000 was authorised. Actually, 

595.000 men w’ere raised, of whom 

418.000 went overseas, while over 
81000 million worth of munitions 
were supplied to the Allies by Cana- 
dian factories. Other notable battles 
in which the Canadians played a pro- 
minent part were the Capture of Vimy 
Bidge, Loos, the Capture of Hill 70, 
Passchendaele, the Somme (March 
1918), Amiens, Monchy le Preux, 
Drocourt-Qu^ant * switch’ (s-r.) line. 
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Boinioa Wood, and Cambrai (q.v.), 
Bni'in:? th3 period of the War the 
Houses of Parliament at Ottawa 
were destroyed by fire (Feb. 1916), 
and there was a disastrous explosion 
of miuiitions at Halifax, N. Scotia 
(Dec. 1917). In the year following 
the War, the Prince of Wales made 
an official tour of C., opening’ Quebec 
Bridge on Aug, 22 and laying the 
foundation stone of the tower of 
of the new Parliament BuiMings at 
Ottawa. In the same year the 
* Canadian National Hallways ’ were 
orgamsed. Sir Robert Borden was 
succeeded by ]Mr. Aithur IMeighen 
as Premier in 1920, but Ms Con- 
servative Ministry soon fell, and 
IMr. W. L. Mackenzie EZmg, Liberal, 
became Premier (Dec. 1921), and 
held office till 192G, during which 
period there were two Imperial 
Conferences (1923, 1928) at which 
he represented G. ; a trade agree- 
ment was signed between C. and 
the British West Indies, (1925) and 
Lord Byng of Vimy (q.v.), 1921 was 
made Governor- General. In 1926 
ISIr. Meighen once again became 
Premier, but was defeated in the 
House immediately and resigned. 
The taxation issue and that of pro- 
tective tariffs remained the dominant 
note In Canadian politics, neither pai*ty 
having any very clear advantage in 
majority, but in 1930 Mr. King was 
severely defeated at the General 
Elections, Mr. Bennett (q^v.) becom- 
ing Prime Minister at a time of some- 
what serious unemployment and 
pledged to an upward revision of 
tariffs, to exclude, especially, imports 
of manufactures from the U.S.A. In 
Oct. 1930 ]Mi‘. Bennett came to London 
at the head of the Canadian delegation 
to the Imperial Conference, the 
principal issues being economic and 
constitutional (inter-imperial rela- 
tions), The present Governor- General 
is Lord Bessborough, appointed in 
1933. Consult Marquis of Lome’s 
Canadian Cife and Scenery ^ 1885 ; 
Professor Gold'win Smith’s Canada and 
the Canadian Question, 1891, 

Canadian lAteralure. — Canadian 
literature is governed by t^wo out- 
standing conditions, first, that C. 
is a young, pioneer community, and, 
second, that, so far as the prov. 
of Quebec is concerned, it is bi- 
lingual. It is also greatly infiuenced 
by Canada’s great southern neigh- 
bour, the XJ.S.A. Being a yoimg 
community, G. has not yet had time 
to develop fully its own literature, 
and such as it has produced already 
naturally partakes of the class of 
vu'itings that deal in the matters 
that concern a pioneer commumty. 
Thus we find descriptive or travel 
books, histories which record the 


early explorations and struggles of 
the people, biographies of their 
leaders, together with books on 
economics, and to season the hard- 
ships of pioneer life the works of 
humorists. Poetry comes at a 
later stage in social development, 
and drama is too often a representa- 
tion of the unreal. It follow’s from 
this that Canadian literature is 
deficient in these tw’o dnectlons. 
But in connection with the first, 
mention must be made of WiUiam 
W. Campbell (g.r.), who is ranked 
by many as the outstanding Cana- 
dian poet, though the recently de- 
ceased New Bruns wicker. Bliss Car- 
man (q.v,), is a close rival for the 
position. Robert W. Service is 
admired by many among the English- 
speakmg world as a Canadian Kip- 
ling ; he became a vei-y popular 
Great War poet. As to that period, 
the well-known war poem ‘ In 
Flanders Fields ’ is by a Canadian 
doctor, John McCrae. All the above 
are writers in Eng., but the French 
Canadians have produced at least 
one good poet in the Gallic tongue 
in Louis Frechette, whose work was 
crowned hy the Fr. Academy. As 
to drama, in either language, there 
is little to show% and the great com- 
petition of the cinematograph gives 
this art but small scope. In econo- 
mics we may record the writings of 
Goldwin Smith, a writer of singular 
clarity, and Prof. Stephen Leacock, 
Imown by a wider public for Ms 
humorous essays. Canadian his- 
tory is, as may be imagined, chiefly 
concerned with the N, American 
continent, which has been very ex- 
tensively treated, by one work in 
particular, Canada and its Pra- 
vinces, running into 23 vols., and also 
in the Chronicles of Canada, edited 
in 32 vols., by G. M. Wrong and 
H. H. Langton. Wm. Kingsford and 
J. C. Dent are well-known Canadian 
historians, the latter taking up the 
work of Kingsford at the point he left 
it. Noteworthy, too, are the works 
of Thomas Chandler Haiiburton, 
James Hamiay, Alexander Begg. 
Arthur Doughty has written a 
standard work on The Siege of Quebec, 
and among living writers of genera! 
Canadian history are J. McMullen, 
C. G. D. Roberts, Sir John Bourinot. 
Among Frenoh-Canadiaa writir^s 
must bo mentioned Francois Xavier 
Garneau’s Histoire du Canada (1845), 
Lesoarbot’s Histoire de la Nou~ 
velle France and Narcisse Eutrope 
Dionne’s Jacques Cartier (1889) and 
Quebec et Nouvelle France, Bibliog, 
(4 tom. 1905—12). Mention should 
be made of Sir Charles Lucas’ edition 
of Ford Durhamds Feport (1904) and 
The Canadian Letters, 
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There are many standard Canadian | Association, Is hegrimimg to assume an 
legal works, among which we may { important position. Among fore- 
mention Alphens Todd’s Parliamen- > most contemporary Canadian artists 
ten/ Government in England (1 867— t may be mentioned: Tom " homson, 
69), and Parliameniarg Government [ the inspiration of the modern school 
in the British Colonies (1880), and ( ‘ The Group of fceyen,’ Florence 
Bonrinot’s Parliamentary Procedure i Carlyle, A. Snzar Cot^, Edmond 
and Practice (1884), Dr. Arthur ! Dyonnet, Clarence A. Gagnon, E. 
Berriedale Keith’s i?esponaidte0orern- I Wyly Grier, Dauren S. Hams, 
ment in the dominions (1909). Philippe Hebert, Charles Huct, A. T. 

Biography embraces both political Jackson, Henri Jnlien, Dame Laura 
and historical subjects. The most | Kmght, J. E. H, ^.lacdonald, and J, 
noteworthy biographies are ; Joseph W. Morrice. A notable sculptor is 
Pope’s Memoirs of Sir John Mac- Waiter S. Ail ward. 
donald (1894), W. D. Le Sueur’s A^rchifeciure . — The standard of 

F'ronteJtac (1906), Sir John Bourmot’s Canadian commercial archiLccture is 
Lord Elgin (1905), Jean Mcliwraith’s very high; it has been stated by an 
Sir Frederic Haldimand (1904), D. G. English authority that Canadian 
Scott’s John Graves Simcoe (1905), commercial buildings are better 
A. D. de Celle’s Papincau and Cartier architecturally than those of Great 
(1904), Charles Lindsay’s William Britain. A notable feature of C. 
Lyon Mackenzie (1862), J. W. Long- architecture is the infinite variety of 
ley’s Joseph Howe (1905), J. S. Willi- houses, there bemg nothing to corn- 
son’s Sir Wilfrid Lauricr (1908). pare with the English ‘rows’ and 
Colonel William Wood’s Wolfe and - ‘ blocks.’ 


Montcalm, Thomas Chapais’ Mont- Bibliography. — ^IJ^Iartiuis of Lome, 
calm (1901) may be mentioned among Canadian Life and Scenery, 1S85 ; 
French-Canadian biographies. Four ! Goldwin Smith, Canada and the 


notable autobiographies are Hon. Canadian Question, 1891 ; Travels 


^Bnoaes Y owes’ ^ Public Men aTid Public and Adventures in Canada and the 
Life in Canada, Sir Richard Cart- Indian Territories, by Alexander 
Wright’s Reminiscences, Sir Geo. W. Henry the Elder, (Toronto, ItMjl, 
Ross's Getting into Parliament and Chicago 1921); Adam Shortt and 
After, and (doldwin Smith’s te-t-’*) Arthur Doughty, Canada and its 
Correspondence. * Provinces (22 vols., Toronto, 1913- 

In addition to the names previously 14); R. Burton Deane, Mounted 
mentioned, Archibald Lampman, Police Life in Canada, 1916; Oscar 
C. G. 1. Roberts, George F. Cameron, D. Skelton, The Railway Builders 
Marjorie Pickthall, D. C. bcott, and. (Toronto), 1920 ; Gordon Chas. 
Isabella Valency Crawford represent a Davidson, The North Company, 

high poetic standard. Charles Heavy- 1918; O. D. Skelton, Life and 
sege with his ‘Saul’ represents the Letters of Sir Wilfrid Laurier (1921) ; 
Canadian Drama. The principal W. J. Healy, Women of Red River, 
French -Canadian poets are Pierre (Winnipeg, 1923) ; James H. E. 
Chauveau, Louis Fiset, and Adolphe Seeretan, Canada’s Great Highway, 
Poisson. 1924 ; The Makers of Canada (new 

Fiction was first represented as ed., 1920) ; G. M. Wrong, The Rise 
early as 1832, by John Richardson’s and Fall of New France, 192S ; The 
Wacousta. Further notable works | Canada Tear Book. 


of fiction are the Golden Hog, by Canada Goose, or Bernicla cana- 
Wiliiam Kirby ; Helena’s Household, densis, a species ot the Anatidse or 
The Hodge Club, and A Strange duck family which is common to N. 
Manuscript Found in a Cylinder, America. It is a wild goose which 
by James de Itlille ; and the works sometimes breeds m Europe, and it 
of Susanna Moodie, Katherine Parr is closely related to the Barnacle 
Traill, and Thomas Chandler Hall- Goose iq.v.). 

burton iq.v.). Among contemporary Canal (Lat. canalis, a channel), an 
novehsts, of whom the principal are artificial water-course serring the 
Sir Gilbert Parker, Ralph Connor, purpose of drainage or irrigation, or 
Ernest Thompson Seton, may be more freqxLGixtly tor the transporta- 
mentioned Sara Jeannette Duncan, tion of merchandise in boats, barges, 
Agnes C, Lant, W. A. Fraser, Alan or ships. Cs. have undoubtedly been 
Sullivan, Arthur Stringer, Stephen in existence smee very early tunes. 
Leacock. French-Canadian fiction is [ Herodotus and Strabo both speak of 
represented by Les Andens Canadiens a G. across the isthmus of Suez which 
(1863), by Philippe de Gasp6, and Jeaa was begun in 616 B.c. by Necho and 
Rivaud (1874), by A. G6rm-Lajoie. completed by the year 521 b.c. The 
Art . — Canadian art, fostered by the first use to w’hich Os. were put was 
Canadian Art Club, the Royal Cana- doubtless irrigation, but navigation 
dian Academy, the Ontario Society soon followed. In anct. Egypt, 
of Artists, and the Montreal Art 1 India, and China Cs. undoubtedly 
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existed ; in Egrpt the Nile has from 
time immemorial been noted for its 
extremes, and traces of waterways 
winch the anct. Egr-ptians con- 
stracted still remain. The Imperial or 
Grand C. of China is of great anti- 
quity ; it commences at Hang-chan, 
near the month of the Tching-tang- 
chiang B., and crossmg the Tang- 
tse-EIlang, terminates at Tinting, on 
the Enho K. The total length is 
about 650 m., but the depth is 
seldom more than 6 ft. That which 
did more than any other invention to 
revolutionise C. traffic was the in- 
vention of locks. It is not certainly 
known to what individuals or even 
to what nation we are to ascribe the 
honour of this discovery ; according 
to some authorities, the Dutch were 
the ffist to make use of locks, accord- 
ing to others the Italians. A lock 
chamber enclosed by a pair of gates 
was said to have been, constructed by 
two brothers Domenico in 1481, and 
Leonardo da Vinci six years after- 
wards completed six locks which 
united the Gs. of Milan. The Langue- 
doc G„ or C. du Midi, may be looked 
upon as the prototype of modern 
European Gs. This C. connects the 
Bav of Biscay and the Mediterranean. 
It has a length of 148 m., and there 
are 119 locks, which have an average 
lift of 6 } ft. The Cs. of some time ago 
were only available for barge traffic 
or boat traffic, but gradually the size 
mcreased until, with the growth of 
commerce and the increase in engin- 
eering skill, Cs. have been constrncted 
to take ocean-going ships. Water 
will take advantage of any gradient, 
however slight, and therefore the O. 
must either he constructed all on 
one level, ’which is very rarely feasible, 
or the rise and fall of the smTounding 
country must be adapted in some 
way. This is done by the construction 
of a series of level reaches at varying 
heights above a datum line ; each 
reach is closed by locks. The bases 
of the hills and the wmding of the 
valleys must provide the general 
route for these reaches, but at various 
places it will be found necessary to 
cross an upward slope by a cutting 
or a tunnel, or a downward slope by 
an embankment or an aqueduct. The 
channel of the O. has a flat bottom 
and sides which slope outwards from 
the bottom. In dists. the soil of 
which IS not calculated to withstand 
the erosion of the water, it is neces- 
sary that the sides should he lined 
with ‘ puddle.* This is the name given 
to a compound of tempered clay 
mixed with water, which is worked 
mto the sides to a distance of 2 or 
3 ft. Sometimes the sides are faced 
with stonework or concrete where 
there is much traffic, and durability 


is the main consideration. As regards 
the water supply for a G., it is, of 
course, essential that there should be 
sufficient water to supply the C. 
throughout the year if it is to be a 
profitable and useful imdertaking. 
It the natural supply cannot be de- 
pended upon, reservoirs must be 
built which will hold sufficient. The 
situation, catchment area, etc., of 
such reservoirs will be governed by 
the same considerations as in reser- 
voirs for drinking water, save that the 
cleanliness of the water is not so 
essential. Apart from the disadvant- 
age of interrupted traffic to which an 
insufficient supply of water renders a 
G. liable, the erosion and damage to 
the sides are much greater when the 
C. is being worked on too small a 
supply. The dimensions of a C. are 
naturally regulated by the size of the 
boats which are used thereon. In 
order that the resistance of the water 
should be as small as possible, a table 
of various measurements has been 
calculated. According to this the 
breadth of the C. bottom should be ar 
least twice as much as the greatest 
breadth of the boat using the C. ; the 
depth of the water m feet should be 
at least one and a half times the 
draught of the boat ; and the area of 
the waterway should be six times the 
greatest midship section of the boat. 
The width of an ordinary inland C. 
in this country is from 25 to 30 ft. at 
the bottom, which is flat, and from 
40 to 50 ft. at the level of the water. 
The depth is about 4 or 5 ft., and the 
ar^le of slope of the sides varies with 
the nature of the surrounding soil. A 
C. must be able not only to supply 
any deficiencies in the natural water 
supply, but must also cope with a 
too abundant quantity ; for this 
purpose a number of waste weirs to 
discharge surplus water is uecessary. 
If any portion of the bottom or sides 
of a C. is defective, it is obviously 
impossible to run ofi all the water m 
the canal while repairs are being 
carried out ; the damage must be con- 
fined, For this purpose stop-gates are 
necessary at short intervals. They 
are made on the same principle as a 
lock, or in smaller locks they are 
made of planks ; the two stop -gates 
on each side of the place which is to 
be repaired are closed, and the water 
m that particular section is then run 
ofi by means of ofi-lets, pipes running 
along the bottom of the O. and fitted 
with valves. By this means any le- 
pairs can he effected with but slight 
delay and inconvemence to the 
general trafiic of the C. The locks, 
which are the most general means of 
transferring boats from one level to 
another, are chambers made of wood, 
brickwork, etc., and provided with 
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grates at each end. The lock is of ; the higher ierel, and after the lower 
sufficient size to take the largest i gates have "been shut and the sluices 
vessels wMch nse the C. : it is placed , opened, passes out on the lower reach, 
at the termination of the lower reach, ' In large locks the sluices may be 
and rises to a slightly greater height earned through the walls instead of 
than that of the water in the upper : being in the gates. The material of 
reach. The gates of the lock, which | which the gates are composed is 
are very strongly made, open against ' generally hardened oak ; in small 
the direction of the current, and are ; narrow locks a single gate at each end 
slightly more than half the width of ; is sufacient. The gates are opened 
the lock chamber, so that they meet ' and closed by balance beams project- 
before they form a straight line, and , ing over the lock side, which are 
are kept firmly in place by the pres- ; worked either by gearing or by a 
sure of the water. Sluices are nlaced ■ hydraulic ram. The locks are not 
m each gate near the bottoih, and much larger than the vessel^ thev 
can be worked from the top of the , are required to take. The English 
lock independently of the gates them- , C. boat is from 70 to 75 ft. long and 
selves. When a boat wishes to ' 7 or S ft. wide ; a barge is the same 
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ascend from the lower to a higher 
reach of the C-, the upper gates and 
sluices, commanding the flow from 
the upper reach, are closed. The 
sluices at the lower end of the lock are 
opened, and when the level of the 
water in the lock chamber is the same 
as that of the lower reach, the boat 
enters the lock. The lower gates and 
sluices are then closed, whilst the 
sluices only m the upper gate are 
opened. The water m the lock then 
gradually rises until it reaches the 
level of the upper reach, when 
the upper gates can he opened and the 
boat passes out of the lock into the 
higher reach. When a boat descends 
from a higher reach to a lower, the 
procedure is reversed ; the vessel 
enters the lock when the water is at 


length, hut double the width, i.e. 
from II to 15 ft. The average lilt 
of a C. lock IS from S to 9 ft., some- 
times as low as IV ft. In Belgium, 
on the Canal du 'Centre, the locks 
have a lift of 17 ft., whilst one lock 
on the St Denis C. has a lift of 32 V ft- 
When there is a very big difference 
in the levels of the two reaches of 
the C., it is sometimes overcome by 
a flight of locks, in which the lower 
gates of one lock form the higher 
gates of the one below it. On many 
of the English Cs. an inclined plane is 
placed at the side of the lock for the 
use of pleasure boats ; the boats are 
placed on the rollers which form the 
plane, and hauled over by hand. 
The same principle is sometimes used 
for barges, but as such a method is 
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liable to strain the timbers, etc., of i 2 ft. in a mile : the waterway rras 5 ft. 
large Tessels, a more common arrange- ; deep and 52 ft. "wide. The snccessfol 
ment is for two coimterbalancmg j accomplishment of this work en- 
tanks to be used. Each of the tanks conraged others, and before the in- 
holds sufficient water to float a boat, - trodnction of the railways the length 
two lines of rail are used, on which 1 of the navigable Cs. in Great Britair 


the tanks ran, and they are connected, 
by chains running on pulleys in such 
a way that as one ascends the other 
descends. Vertical lifts are also em- 
ployed on some Cs, ; they are only 
used where the difference m the levels 
of the reaches occurs in a short length 
of C. to obviate the construction of 
embankments, etc. At Andertor? 
there is such a lift, which deals with 
barges as much as 100 tons burden, 
and has a lift of 50 ft. The horse is 
still used for haulage on the smaller 
Cs. Steam towage was first intro- 
duced about the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, but tugs towing 
a string of barges are only practicable 
when there are no locks on the C., or 
when the locks are so constructed as 
to take the tug and all the barges at 
the same time. If the vessels have 
to be taken through the locks separ- 
ately, the time which is spent in going 
through the locks more than counter- 
balances the time gained on the 
rest of the journey. Barges having 
a steam engine of their own are 
now utihsed; on a portion of the 
Tel tow C., in Germany, an electric 
system of traction is in use. The 
speed at which the least expenditure 
of energy is necessary is the speed of 
free propagation of the primary wave 
raised by the motion of the boat. 
This fact was taken advantage of by 
the fast passenger barges which used 
to run on some Cs. ; when the wave 
had attained a fair speed, the boat 
was jerked forward and travelled on 
the top of the wave. By this means 
a speed of 12 or 15 m. an hour was 
attained. The ordinary speed of a 
horse-drawn C. boat is from 2 to 
3 m. an hour ; if an excessive speed 
is attempted, the wave raised washes 
away the sides of the C, much more 
quickly, and the water is disturbed 
for a long distance along the C. 
England was one of the last nations 
to make any use of Cs. The first C. 
was that connecting Manchester and 
Worsley, which was proposed by the 
Buko of Bridgewater m 1755. The 
use for which the D. was designed was 
the transportation of the coal from 
the duke’s coll«eries at Worsley to 
Manchester, The work was success- 
fully accomplished by Brindley, the 
engineer, who overcame all the diffi- 
culties. There are immense embank- 
ments on the old O., viaducts, and 
bridges ; two branches went from the 
Mersey at Buncorn Gap, one going to 
Manchester, the other to Pennington. 
The length was 40 m., and the fail 


was estimated at 3000 m. In 1906, 
at the time of the Royal Coimnission 
on Canals, the canals and canalised 
rivs. of the United Kingdom totalled 
3902 m.. 1500 m. being canalised 
rivers. Of these inland waterways, 
1138 m. were owned by the Railivay 
Companies. On the Continent more 
importance is now attached to the 
utilisation of Cs. Belgium occupies 
a foremost place in inland naviga- 
tion ; it had, about twenty years ago, 
a length of Cs. amountmg to 1360 m., 
■which IS 1 m. of waterway to every 
8V m. of territory. In 1926 the 
total length of canals and navigable 
rivs. was 1040 m. Many millions of 
pounds have been spent on the im- 
provement of Cs. and ports during 
the twenty -five years preceding the 
Great War, and the result has shown 
it to he an enlightened policy. Ger- 
many also realised many years ago 
the importance of water transport. 
An increase of 28 per cent, was recorded 
between 1877 and 1879 in the number 
of the boats trading on the inland 
waterways, and an increase of 143 per 
cent, in their oarryir^ capacity. The 
policy of expenditure on the Cs. is still 
being followed, and the number of 
steam and oil-driven O. boats has 
laigely increased. Owing to this in- 
crease the cost of ■transport per mile 
and ton before the War was ■under a 
farthing. The old Austro-Hungarian 
Empire also spent many miliions of 
pounds on the wa^terways of the 
Empire ; the war suspended all 
constructive work, but Germany, 
Austria, and the succession states 
have discussed the scheme of a 
system of Cs. which will connect the 
Danube, the Oder, the Moldau, the 
Elbe, and the Weichsel rivs. Since 
the days of the first O. in France, 
which was constructed between 1605 
and 1641, the Fr. have on the whole 
been keenly alive to the advantages 
of this method of transport. The 
second G. ever constructed in France 
joined the Bay of Biscay with the 
Mediterranean, and was thus the 
forerunner of the modern ship Cs, 
It is only 6^ ft. in depth, however, 
and thus is not adapted for the 
accommodation of ships of over 100 
tons burden. The Fr. gov., whilst 
developing the railways of the 
country, have not overlooked the 
Cs., and there are 7000 m. of navig- 
able waterways with a total traffic 
of about 40,000,000 tons. Many of 
these waterways are maintained 
entirely by the state* and no tolls 
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are leTied, The Fr. in 1879 | tion of the expected trafFo passes 

passed a law to secure the nnlforinity * orer it. The Cape Cod C.t huilt 
in the dimensions, etc., of the prin- [ in 1914, to connect Buzzard's Bay 
cipal Cs. ; this is an excellent step, | with Massachnsetts Ban, taken 
and mioht he imitated m many j oxer by the State In 192^; to become 
other countries with adyantage. By ^ a toll-free section of the Atlantic 
the above law all Cs. must have a ' inland waterway- Work on the 
depth of 6': ft., locks 120 V ft. by ' canalisation of the Ohio B. has 
17 ft., and a space under brid’.»es of ' lately been undertaken to provirle a 
12 ft., thus enabling boats which will i greater depth for the whole lOuO-an. 
enter the locks, of about 300 tons ; length. The Chicago Drainage C-, 
burden, to travel along all the prin- ! ennstraeted to di- charge the Chicago 
cipal Fr. Gs. The Russians have <Irainage into the Uppe^'r I^Iississippl 
also an extensive system of Cs. which Valley instead of into Lake Michigan, 
links up their rivs. ; the Volga and ! has now, through the construction 
the Neva are connected by a large < of a connecting Illinois waterway, 
C., and 3 ust before the Great War it become a link in a waterway from 
was proposed to connect the Volga j the Great Lakes to the Mi=s'’s-lppl. 
and the Don. In America there ; Of the Cs. In the Dnited Hingdom 
are numerous Cs. which connect the ; 3167 m. are in England and Wale«, 
separate riv. navigations. The St. i dS6 m. in Ireland, and 154 m. in 
Lawrence Cs. between Lake On- i Scotland. About one-third of the 
tario and Montreal, and the Wei- j total mileage of Cs. belongs to various 
land C. join Lake Erie and Montreal. \ railway companies. The largest Cs. 
The size of these Gs. has been in- m Great Britain are the Caledonian 
creased, and now the locks are 270 ft. , C.,the Crinan G., the Forth and Clyde 
m length, 45 ft. in width, and 14 ft- j C. in Scotland, and the Gloucester and 
in depth. The Chesapeake and Ohio Berkeley C. m England. The Cale- 
C. was begun in 1828, and by 1850 donian C., constructed by Thomas 
extended from Georgetown on the ^ Telford, is remarkable for its locks, 
Potomac to Cumberland. This C. i which are on a par with those in the 
connects Maryland with Washing- Gotha C. at Trolhatten. The length 
ton, D.C., thus enabling coal to | of the C. fi*om its southernmost point 
be brought from the Cumberland ot Corpach to its N.E. terminus at 
region to the Potomac River. It Clacknagarry on the shore of Beauly 
is 184 m. long and has 73 locks. Firth is 60 m. Great Britain is 
The Erie C., which connects Lake behind most continental countries in 
Erie with the Hudson R., is 365^ m. i the use she makes of her canals, a 
in length ; the width at the boFtom ; fact commented upon by Dr, Fredk. 
varies from 53 to 79 ft., that at the | Rose m his consular report of 19 U4. 
surface from 70 to 98 ft., whilst the There is no doubt that a comparison 
depth ranges between 7i to 97 ft. of the Cs. and the railivays is infavour 
The Delaware at Philipsbnrg and the I of the former. A C. ship of 600 tens 
Hudson R. at Jersey City are con- burden wBl transport as much goods 
nected by the Iklorris C., which crosses as sixty railway wagons, is one-Third 
a spur of the Alleghanies by a system cheaper in carriage per ton, costs less 
of mclines ; it is 102 m. in length, for working, and reciuires only one- 
The Chesapeake and Delaware C., a xhirtieth of the hauling power neces- 
part of the toll-free Atlantic inland sary on level railroads. Slowness and 
waterway, w as taken over by the unpunctuahty are the drawbacks, and 
State in 1919. The Dalles and in winter the stoppage of traffic by ice. 
Ceiiio C., completed in 1915, allows The former can be avoided when each 
of river navigation up the Columbia barge has its own mechanical motive 
and Snake rivers for nearly 600 m. power, and ice could be prevented 
from the ocean. The ship Cs., from forming by small steamers 
generally, of the U.S.A. are of great which could incessantly patrol the 
economic importance, but the same C. m frosty weather. These points 
cannot be said of the inland C- system, were seen as early as 1SS3. In that 
After the Great War there was a year General Rundall, then Inspector- 
strong demand for further construe- General of Irrigation to the Gov. of 
tion, but within the last three years India, presented a memorandum to 
most of the inland C. system of the the Select Committee on Canals, in 
U-S.A- bad been abandoned as which he groups the measures neces- 
unprofitable. The one recent ex- sary for the development of the Cs. 
periment is the State Barge C., New under the following three heads : 
York, which connects New York (1) Improvement in consirttdion, in- 
City with Buffalo by a deep-water eluding nriiformity of gauge in Os. 
route of 790 m. and has a minimum and locks, and their adaptation to 
depth of 12 ft., but it costs the tax- steam haulage ; improvement in the 
payers of the State $7,000,000 construction of C. boats; and faoiii- 
annually, and only a negligible frac- ties for loading and tmloading at 
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important industrial centres. (2) 
Amelioration of administration^ in- 
cluding the regulation of toils* the 
establishment and maintenance of 
through routes, and the formation 
of a systematic serTice of boats, 
(3) ControUing supervision^ which 
inclndes the questions of amalgama- 
tion and. control by a central anthoritv. 
These are rery much the same ques- 
tions as are being discussed to-day, 
although the advent of the motor- 
driven barges has somewhat sim- 
plified the problem, A few years 
ago, sixty-one chambers of com- 
merce in the country, out of 101 
voting, voted in favour of the nation- 
alisation of the Cs. This was to be 
eifected by transferring them to a 
national public trust, with gov. 
guarantee, supervision, and control ; 
a similar resolution was carried in 
the same year by the Mansion House 
Association on Hallway and Canal 
Traffic. At present the proprietors 
of English Cs, are common carriers, 
and governed by such Acts as the 
Kailway and Canal Traffic Acts of 
1851 and 1858. These Acts oblige 
them to provide in a reasonable man- 
ner for the needs of the public by 
settling and publishing rates for 
carriage and providing facilities for 
transhipment. The Cs. which have 
been acquired by railway companies 
come under the same regulations as 
the railways ; the owners are re- 
quired to afford the same facilities 
for traffic on the railway and the C. 
If a C. is unnecessary, or if the pro- 
prietors leave it in an unfit state for 
navigation for the period of three 
years, the Board of Trade may 
authorise the proprietors to abandon 
the C., which may then either be 
abandoned or handed over to other 
proprietors. The sanitary condition 
of G. boats when used as dwellixigs 
and the registration of such vessels 
by the local sanitary authorities are 
provided for by the Canal Boats Acts 
of 1877 and 1884- The local sanitary 
authority numbers the boats and 
marks them m a conspicuous place ; 
it has also the power to regulate the 
number, age, and sex of persons who 
are permitted to live in a boat, and in 
eases of infectious diseases the Pubhc 
Health Act of 1875 may be enforced. 
C. companies may establish schools 
for the children in O. boats ; the 
education of such children is assumed 
to be as if residing in the place of 
registration of the C. boat- The 
Ministry of Health appoints in- 
spectors, with similar powers to those 
of the poor law inspectors, to see 
that the law is duly carried out; if 
the provisions of the Canal Boats Acts 
are not complied with, both masters 
and owners are hable to fines re- 


coverable on summary conviction. 
The Board of Education and the 
Ministry of Health are obliged to re- 
port on the execution of these Acts to 
parliament annually. 

Ship Canals , — Several Cs- which 
are of much larger dimensions than 
the inland waterways, and are de- 
signed to admit large ocean-going 
vessels, have been constructed with- 
m the past four decades. These Cs., 
which are naturally called ship Cs., 
are constructed with one of two 
purposes. They are either designed 
to place inland tns. in communica- 
tion with the sea, or to shorten the 
distance by sea between two points 
by cutting across an isthmus. The 
Manchester Ship C. and the Amster- 
dam Ship C. are the best examples of 
the former class, and a short account 
may be given of them- The Amster- 
dam Ship C. severs the peninsula of 
Holland and unites the Zuyder 
Zee with the North Sea, but its real 
object was to allow trhe trade of 
Amsterdam a more direct outlet, as 
the N. Holland C. and the Zuyder Zee 
were too shallow. Only a narrow strip 
of land had to be excavated between 
Velsen and the North Sea, as the 
direct route passed through Bake Y 
and \Yyker Meer. Banks were formed 
along the C. by the soil which was 
dredged from the bottom in order to 
deepen the C-, and by this means a 
considerable extent of territory was 
reclaimed from the sea, and so a 
portion of the cost was realised. The 
C. is suited for large vessels, having 
a bottom width of 88 ft. and a width 
at the water-level of 186 ft., and a 
depth of 23 ft. ; it is 16.J- m. in length. 
The level of the C. is kept only 14 in. 
above low water in the North Sea in 
order to maintain the drainage of the 
reclaimed lands. The inflowing water 
from these lands and from the branch 
Cs. is pximped into the Znyder Zee 
by pumps situated in the dam which 
shuts off the C, from the Zuyder Zee. 
The entrance channel is protected by 
two converging concrete breakwaters, 
and the C. is controlled by locks near 
each end with gates pointing both 
ways. The C. was begun in 1865, and 
finished in 1876, at a cost of about 
£2,600,000. The Manchester Ship C. 
was first discussed m 1882, and 
although it met with great opposition 
in parliament from the railway 
interests, after much discussion the 
desired Act was obtained and the C. 
sanctioned m 1885. By the Man- 
chester Ship Canal Act the old Bridge- 
water Navigation Co. was handed 
over to the new company for the sum 
of £1,710,000, Tshis including the 
sum for the purchase of the Mersey 
and Irwell Cs. One of the greatest 
obstacles to the construction of the 
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C. was the lar^e expenditure neces- ' It was begmi in 1377 and finished in 
sary on account of the mimerous ; 1SS4, at a cost of -ei, 240,000. The 
bodies which possessed vested in- '• first C. which cut across an isthimis 
terests on the line of route ; in ad- ! to enable oeean-^oin:? ships to u«e a 
dition to the sum mentioned above , shorter route was the Suez C. This 
as paid to the Bridgewater Navigation ! C. connects the Mediterranean %vith 
Co., ^1, 214, 451 was paid to various , the Red Sea ; it is about 100 m. long, 
authorities for land and compensa- - and has a depth of 26 ft. The traffic 
tion. The C. starts at Eastham on I increased so much and the advan- 
the left hank of the Mersey, and i tages of an increased draught are so 
after skirting* the shore of the estuary i evident, that the bottom"^ width of 
as far as Runcorn, follows almost the i the C- was uddened to about 230 
same course as the Irwell, higher up, ft., and the depth made 294 ft. In 
till it comes to an end at Trafiord ! 1879 M. de Lesseps, the constructor 
Bridge in Manchester, The 355 m. of j of the Suez C., brought forward a 
the C. may be divided into three j scheme for connecting the Atlantic 
sections : from Eastham to Runcorn, i and Pacific Oceans by a C. across the 
a distance of 125 m. ; from Runcorn i Isthmus of Panama. The route which 
to Latchford, a distance of Sf. m., > he proposed for the G. to take was 
where it is inland, hut the level of the ' across the narrowest part of the 
water is raised hy the tides as in the . isthmus, between Aspinwall (Colon) 
first section ; from Batchford to Man- , and Panama. The C. along this route 
Chester, a distance of 144 m. ; in the '■ was begun in 1SS2. It was to be 47 m. 
last section the locks at Latchford . long, and the original intention of de 
stop the tidal action and the C. is fed Lesseps had been for the C. to be 
by the Mersey and the Irwell. The level throughont, like the Suez C. 
three tidal locks at Eastham have I The increased cost, however, and the 
chambers 600 ft. by 80 ft., 350 ft. by ' difficulty which was experienced in 
50 ft., and 150 ft. by 30 ft. ; the sills raising funds for the carrying on of 
of these chambers are respectively the w'ork, were instrumental in de 
28 ft., 25 ft., and 16 ft. below the Lesseps’ resorting to a locked C. It 
normal water-level of the C., so that was to have a width ar the bottom of 
vessels can enter and leave at about 72 ft., and at the top of 160 ft., and 
half -tide. The lift of these locks is a depth of 27 ft. save through the 
165 ft. The Manchester Ship C. is rock cutting of the Culebra, where 
the first large ship C. which has been the width at the bottom was to be 
constructed with locks raising vessels 7S ft. and at the top 92 ft., with a 
604 ft, and carrying them inland, so depth of 294 ft. The scheme fell 
turning an inland city into a port. ’ through, ho^vever, and the company 
The time taken to pass through the became bankrupt ; the C. was there- 
C. is about seven hours, including upon acquired by the American 
about half an hour for passing through Gov. This Gov. put the construction 
the locks. The swing aqueduct tor of the O. in the hands of the U.S.A. 
the Bridgewater C. is one of the most Corps of Engineers, under the leader- 
notable features of the C. ; it was ship of Col. G, W. Goethals. Under- 
constructed by Sir E. Leader Williams taken as a Gov. enterprise, with the 
to replace Brindley’s fixed aqueduct, i whole resources of the U.S.A. at 
4Yhen the aqueduct is closed trafiic Ms back. Col. Goethals built the C. 
can pass along the Bridgewater C., but [ in about ten years. Of this period 
it IS opened for the passage of masted about seven years were spent in 
vessels along the ship C. ; communica- actual construction, the first three 
tion between the two Cs. is main- being preparatory. Not only had 
tamed by a hydraulic lift- The C- was plant and labour to be assembled 
commenced in 1SS7 and finished in and railways constructed, but, most 
1894 ; the cost was estimated at important of all, the dist. had to be 
£*5,330,000, but in reality came to made fit for white men to live m. 
£15,500,000, Among other Os. of tMs Yellow fever, the scouige of the 
nature may he mentioned the Bruges country, had to be combatted by 
SMp C., which renders Bruges a sea- a ceaseless hygienic warfare on the 
port ; the Ghent-Terneuzen C., which disease -carryms mosquito.^ 

provides a new outlet for Ghent by work was finally completed in 1914, 
a C. joining the estuary of the Scheldt and on Aug. 3 of that year, on the 
at Terneuzen, effiarged and deepened day that Europe was rushing to 
in 1870 so that vessels of 1400 to arms, the first ocean steamer passed 
1700 tons can reach Ghent; and the through the canal. The canal is 
Leningrad and Cronstadt Ship C., undoubtedly the most ^ important 
which enables sea-going vessels to piece of canal engineering in the 
reach Leningrad. This C. starts world. Its^ length from shore to 
from the Neva and goes S.W. for shore is a little oyer 4p m., but the 
about 2 m., when it curves and pro- approaches on either side have been 
ceeds in a straight line to Cronstadt. dredged for about another 10 m. 
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A Tessel comiiiJ? from the Atlantic ] tcm S5 ft., 190 It. at the top, and 
travels for nearly 7 m. until it comes depth *28 ft. The O-, which saves the 
to the first locks at Gatun. These vessels iisinq: it a distance of /i 3 7 m., 
are three in number and srive a lift , was bcGTiin in 1SS7 and finished in 
of So ft. The ship next enters the ' 1S95, at a cost of abont A:S,000,000. 
Gatnn lake, whicli it traverses for | Prior to the Great War many other 
nearlv 24 m. to Gamhoa, where the i schemes for ship Cs. were broxicrlit 
celebrated Gniebra Gut beams- The forward. Among these. It was pro- 
cut is through a hill, which is much ! posed to shorten the route to the E. 
given to ‘ slides/ and requires con- i coast of India by cutting through the 
slant dredging. After travelling along ! is. of Hameswaram and making a 
the cut for 8 m. the vessel reaches navigable channel between Ceylon 
the Pedro Miguel lock, where it is and India. The Austrian, Gcr., and 
lowered in one lock 31 ft. to the Russian govs, discussed schemes for 
small Miraflores lake. At IMiraflores a C. between the Black Sea and the 
tn. there are two locks with a fall Baltic Sea, utilising either the Elbe 
of 54 ft. to the sea-level of the Pacific, and the Dniester, or the Dwina and 
which is reached in another S m. Dnieper Rs, A ship C. across the 
Traffic on the canal is continuous, projecting peninsula of Florida was 
for it is so well lighted and buoyed also proposed, and schemes by 

that it can be operated at night, which sea-going vessels might reach 

and all locks are in duplicate so that Paris and Brussels have been intro - 
ships can pass each other even at the duced. A proposition has even been 
locks. The locks are the finest in brought forward to create an inland 
the world. They are uniform in sea of 3160 sq. m. in the African 
size, being 1000 it. long and 110 ft. desert below Tunis by cutting a C. 
wide and the walls and bottom are from the Mediterranean, thus amelior- 
constructed of concrete. All lock ating the climate of the disr. and 

wails are 81 ft. in height, except at giving free access to the sea. The 

ZMirafiores, where an extra foot has Welland Ship C., Canada, is perhaps 
been added because of the extreme the most interesting undertaking at 
Pacllic tides. The walls ot the locks the present time (see Canada). These 
are on rock foundations. The gates, schemes show that though railways 
composed of two leaves, are 65 ft. have affected the prosperity of inland 
wide and from 47 to 82 ft, high and waterways, the advantages of the 
of great weight, varying from 390 to latter are appreciated, and the ini- 
730 tons. In all cases except one mense utility of ship Cs. has now long 
there are intermediate gates so that been recognised. A Royal Conimis- 
smaller vessels can be worked through sion to inquire into the whole question 
more expeditiously. The depth of of Cs. and Waterways of Great 

water on lock sills is 40 ft., and the Britain was appointed in 1906. It 

time required to fill or emjity a lock recommended that Great Britain 
is from 8 to 12 minutes. A ship should follow the example of Ger- 
takes about an hour to pass the many and Prance in rescuing her Cs. 
Gatun locks, half an hour at Pedro from the decay into which they had 
Ivli^el, and three-quarters at Mira- fallen, and suggested that a Water- 
fiorcs, the passage of the entire canal ways Board should be formed to 

being made in about 7 hours. In acquire the network of waterways 

very early times it vras proposed to which Joined the rivs. Humber, 
build a C. across the Isthmus of Mersey. Severn, and Thames with 
Corinth, and traces are found of the jMidlands. The experience of the 
works for such an undertaking begun U.S.A. in the economic burdens of 
in the time of the Emperor Nero, inland waterways as opposed to ship 
The C. was begun in 1882 and finished Cs. must, however, impose a check on 
in 1893,atacostof between^l,000,000 ill-considered proj ects. See Panama 
and £2,000,000. It is 4 m. in length. Canal. 

with a bottom width of 72 ft. and a Canale, Antonio, called Canaletto 
depth of 26i ft.; the entrances at (1697— 17 68), a Venetian painter, first 
each end are protected by solid distinguished himself by painting 
Jetties built out into the sea. The decorations for theatres. In 1719 he 
Holstein G. connects the riv. Eider went to Rome to study the works of 
with the Baltic near Kiel, but is only the old masters ; and on his return to 
514- ft, wide at the bottom, and 94 ft. Venice painted many views of that 
deep, being only useful for small city. He paid a visit to London in 
vessels. The Baltic Ship C. has 1764, and painted some views of the 
therefore been built between the city. The Lonvre has six of Ms 
Baltic and North Seas, starting from luctures, the Nationa,! Gallery eleven ; 
Holtenau near Kiel, where a great examples are also to be found in the 
lock w^as constructed, and joimng Wallace Collection, London, 
the Elbe at Bnmsbuttel. The length Canalejas y Mendez, Jose (1854— 
of the C- is 60 m., width at the bot- 1912), Spanish statesman, b. in Ferrol. 
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Took degree of doctor of law at the largest ranetr, with a crest of 
eighteen* Member of the Cortc' at feather? on it- head, the London 
entj^-seven. Became chief ot a Fancy, a littie yeliovc or biscuit' 
dcinocratic group that was prominent ■ coloured bird with black wings and 
about time of execution of Ferrer, tail ; the Scotch Fancy, a large ini- 
Priiae Minister, Feo. 19ib. Shot posing variety, bred largely m Scot- 
dead by anarchist in Madrid, Xov. 12, ' lanfl ; and the Boiler C., a very 
1912. : bird, bred chiefly for its tmusuaily 

Canandaigua, vil. and eo. seat ol ' beautiful song. There are several 
Ontario co., X'ew' York, U.S.A., m. varieties of Finches very closely 
fc:,E. oi Rochester; manufs. brick?, allied to the C., and often sold as 
ploughs, flour, and tin yare ; it is the , ^uch, but they are generally very 
seat of the Ontario Orphan Asylum, : Inferior as song birds. 

Brigham Hall, and Canandaigua ■ Canary _Isiands, thirteen is. in the 
Academy. A treaty was signed here I Atlantic Ocean. They are of volca- 
with the Six Nations in 1791 by ■ nic origin, and form a prov. of Spain. 
Timothy Pickering. Fop. 75dl. i The principal is. are TeneritSe, Gi*and 
Canara, see Ivaxaea. , Canary, Palma, Ferro or Hierro, Lan- 

Canary Bird, or Canary Finch ; zarote, Goniera, and F uerteventura ; 
(Ses'iniis canarius\, a weli-known I the other faix are exceedingly sinaii : 
passerine bird of the family oi Frin- Graciosa, Itocea, Allegranza, Santa 
giilidse or Finches. It is found in Clara, Inferno, and Lobos. From 
large numbers m the Canary Is., their position, and their nearness to 
Madeira, and the Azores, but has been Africa, they probably form a eon- 
domesticated in Furope feinee the , tinuation of the great mountain 
sixteenth century, and i? one of the , svttem of X. Africa. The is. are 
most common of cage-birds. In its i all of a rugged and mountainous 
wild state the plumage is green, some- t character, the chief peaks being those 
times streaked with brown, and re- ■ oi Fi CuniLre in Grand Canary (Js4-2 
sembling a linnet and siskin, the | ft.),andtlieFeakof TeydeinTeneriSe 
prevalent yellow of the domestic - (12,1 S2 it ). They are most healthy, 
species being the result of artiheiai j as dmdng the summer and autumn 
selection for breeding purposes. The ! there is hardly any rainfall ; the ramy 
artificial selection has also i*esiilted m ‘ season lasts from Xov. to March, 
increasing the average size of the ! The products oi the Canaries are sub - 
bird, the domestic variety' being from . tropical in character. Since the 
6 to S in. in length, while the wild ; demand for cochineal u as temporarily 
variety js only from 4 to 5 in. long, j ended by the tliscovery oi aniline 
The wild C. builds its nest of moss, dves, bananas have been the prin- 
featbers and hair, in thick high shrubs cipal product of the C. Tomatoe* 
or trees, and produces two or four and potatoes are also largely ex- 
broods in a season, but it breeds f ported to England. The i)up. is 
readily in confinement, sometimes mainly Spanish, with an Infusion 
laymg from four to six eggs, pale blue I of Guancho blood. The Guanchos 
m colour, form times a year. The or aborigmal inhabitants were only 
work of buildmg the nest and of in- conquered by the tryaniards after 
cubation is generally the part of the prolonged fighting during many 
female, while the cock -bird usually years. In 1412 Jean de Bethencourt, 
feedto the young. The natural song Xorman gentleman, subdued some 
of the C is loud and clear, and durmg of the is. m the name of the King 
the mating season the males seem to of Castile, but it woi^s not uniiil the 
compete with one another m the end of the centniw that the whole 
ardour and beauty of theix* melody, were conquered. In the museum 
It can be taught various notes, and are 1200 Guancho skulls and mum- 
readily imitates the notes of other mies and numerous other relics of 
bix'ds. Their chief foods are canary the Guanchos. In Gomera con- 
and millet seeds ; groundsel, chick- versationis still carried on by whist- 
weed, and sugar are appreciated ling at a distance of 3 in. or more, 
luxuries. Cs. mate readily with The ‘ blood * of the drag'on tails 
siskins, goldfinches, greenfinches, and which is still an article of commerce, 
linnets ; the cross-breeding of Cs. is a wus used for preserving the nium- 
favourite occupation in the Tyrol, mles. Columbus called at the C. 
The chief varieties of the dome?ti- on Feiit. 7, 1492, and Capt. Cook 
cated C. are the Xor%vich, which is slept on shore m 1772. In 1G5G 
the hardiest, and of a very rich Robert Blake attacked Santa Cruz, 
colour ; the Belgian Fancy, the most Tenerifie, and sanli sixteen great 
beautiful and costly ; the Lizard* so galleons, laden with treasure. In 
called from its spotted back ; the 1797 Xelson met with his only de- 
Cinnamon, so named from its colour ; feat there and lost an arm ; two of 
the Yorkshire, a long, thin, closely his dags are still to foe seen in one 
feathered bird ; the Lancashire Coppy, of the c^anta Cruz churches. Of 
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recent years 'bananas hare filled the 
IS. with new motor cars running on 
new roads, and even cochineal is 
in demand for iip-sticks . Area about 
2S0S sci. na., pop. 509,287. 

Canary Seed, the seed of the 
Canary grass iPTicilaris canarieiisis), 
which grows in the Canary Is It is 
cultivated as a food for cage birds, 
and in the Canaries, Barbary, and 
Italy IS sometimes used as a sub- 
stitute for -wheat en fio-ur. 

Canberra, the federal capital of 
A-astralia. The commonwealth has 
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its oysters Pop. including the port 
of La Houle, 6340. 

Canceilieri, Francesco (1751— 1826), 
1 a Fr. historian, 5. at Plome. He 
was made director of printing at the 
Propaganda In ISO 2 His literary 
activities were varied, and many 
vol-ames of memoirs, pamphlets, lec- 
tures, etc., were produced by hisready 
pen ; his compatriots named him 
‘ the ne-w Varro.^ His works include : 
jDe secretariis vetermti Christ lanoruni 
et hasiltcce Vaiica7i€Ef 1786; Biblio- 
thcQiie pojnpiienne, 1813 ; Les sept 
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CANBERRA PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS 


set out to create it one of the most 
beautiful cities in the world. Parks 
have been made, roads constructed 
and trees planted, and a temporary 
Parliament House was opened by 
the Duke of York on May 9, 1927, 
twenty-sis: years after the opening 
of the fii’st Federal Parliament at 
Melbourne by his royal father. King 
George V. G. had in 1927 a pop. 
of about 10,000. It is 2000 ft. above 
sea-level, from which it is distant 
75 m. It is 204 m. from Sydney and 
429 m. from Melbourne. The federal 
Capital Territory is 940 sq. m. in 
area and includes a cluster of peaks 
5000 ft. in height. 

Cancale, a small tn, in the Fr. 
dept, of lUe-et-Yilaine, situated S m. 
N-E, of St. Malo. It is celebrated for 


choses fatales de la Rome antique, 
1812. 

Cancer (Lat. cancer, Gk. KapKivos), 
in zoology, a genus of the crustacean 
family Decapoda {see Crab) ; in 
astronomy, a constellation repre- 
sented as a sign of the zodiac by a 
crab, its chief importance lymg in the 
fact that it denotes the N. limit of 
the sun’s apparent co-urse in the 
heavens in summer ; hence the 
Tropic of Cancer {see Tropics) is that 
meridian on the earth’s surface mark- 
ing the northern boundary of the lati- 
tudes where the sun has at any time 
an altitude of 90° ; in pathology, any 
malignant growth, but specifically 
applied to growths of three types, 
the carcinoma, the sarcoina, and the 
endothelioma. 
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A C. consists of a or frame- ’ said that soft Cs. show the greater 

work of connective tissue surround- ; activity* The svinptoms in the early 
ing nests of ceils which have under- stages of a growth are not usually 
gone a particular form of degenera- | very reliable. If the location be In- 
tion. In the carcinoma, these cells J ternal it may develop painles^lv until 
are of an epithelial type, that is, ' either its great size interferes with the 
similar to those cells which form ' proper functioning of some orgcii, or 
the outer skm lining of all canals the breaking down of the growth pro- 
whieh have commnmcation with the i ducesdangeroiishiBiiiorrhage. General 
external air. Epithelial cells differ in | w'eakness nsiially accompanies the 
nature according to their function, ‘ formation of an internal C., and there 
’Which may be merely protective, or i is a more definite symptom m the 
secretory or glandular, and such Cs. t yellowish pallor which 1== to some 
may be classified according to the | extent characteristic. The decrease 
stractnre and nature of the ceils J in vitality in old age, and the cell 
which compose them. In the sarcoma j degeneration that normally occurs 
the cells which have degenerated | in senescence, may partly account 
are simpler ones of the type found . for the majority of cases of C. being 
in connective tissue. Such cells are ; foxmd in the old, though it should 
capable of more active growth, - be noted that C. formation is due 
particularly in young people, so j to abnormal degeneration . On the 
that the sarcoma is more malignant other hand, though C. is rarely found 
in the voung than in the old. The in young people, when it does occur, 
endothelioma consists of nests of it is usually more mafignant in 
endothelial cells, and is usually character than in the aged An ex- 
less malignant than other types of temaigrow*th occurring on the breast, 
C. because the abnormal growth of lip, or tongue should be promptly ex - 
these cells is strongly resisted by amined by a medical man, and it is 
their normal neighbours and by cells not too much to say that any abnor- 
of the connective tissue. The dis- mai swelling should be attended to 
eased cells are consequently either without delay, as the surgeon's only 
completeiv enclosed by fibres or hope is early operation. The need for 
their growth is at least considerably a certain amount of care in this mat- 
hindered. When normal develop- ter should not occasion alarm; be- 
ment of an individual takes place, cause although on the one hand the 
the cells grow and divide, and be- indefinite nature of the early symp- 
come specialised for certain work, toms and medical lack of knowledge 
that is, they become differentiated . of the nature of cancer has caused its 
In C., these differentiated cells name to be universally dreaded, it 
degenerate, returning almost, but must not be foi^otten that the 
not quite, to their primitive con- chances are enormously in favour of 
dition, and in so doing they regam any slight manifestation ultimately 
some of their primitive capabilities being traced to a much less serious 
They resemble embryonic cells m condition. Truly scientific preven- 
their power of extensive multiplica- tion and cure of C. cannot be carried 
tion, but differ from them in retam- out until our .knowledge of the causes 
ing some semblance of their differ- of the disease is much more defimte. 
entiated form ; e.^r, a C. of the liver The most general method of treat- 
contains cells which have the form, ment is that of excision, and the 
and may actually retam some of the operation is usually successful if the 
secretory activity, of normal liver C. has not developed too extensively, 
cells, and even though such a C. Other methods which have met with 
may migrate to another part of the varjdng measures of success are 
body, such as the eye, or even to cauterisation of the diseased tissues 
bones, and continue its growth, the either directly by heat or by ehemi- 
tissue in which it was originally cals such as caustic potash. In some 
formed can be detected by examina- cases a cure has been effected by 
tion of the cancerous cells, Aris- heating the ^owth by the application 
ing at first as a mmute area — per- of water, air, or metal, at a tem- 
haps only as a single cell — ^the C. perature just sufficient to destroy the 
spreads centrifugally by cell growth cells ; in other cases the destruction 
and division. The gro'^h obstructs has been effected by freezing the 
the tissues in which it arises and cancer. For this purpose, solid car- 
eventually pushes against connective bon dioxide (carbon dioxide snow) 
tissue which endeavours to resist has been used with success. The 
its growth and sometimes encloses most frequently used ehemical treat - 
it. The C. takes the path of least ment at present is the administration 
resistance, and the cells increase of different compounds of arsenic, 
rapidly through the lymph spaces, externally in the form of a paste for 
Different varieties of C. differ in their superficial growths, and internally, 
rate of growth ; in general it may be I for the more deeply seated ones- 
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Irradiation by radium, by 31 -rays, 
7 -rays, and ultra-violet rays have 
all been successful in effecting cures 
of superficial Cs., but none of these 
rays penetrates sufficiently to affect 
the more internal growths, unfortu- 
nately such cases have not yet led 
to a general cure. When cure is 
impossible or hopeless, the treat- 
ment aims at alleviating pain; and 
sometimes operation is resorted to 
with no further end in view than 
temporarily to relieve the patient. 
The cause of C. is still unknown. It 
is probable that many different causes 
may operate, and good work has been 
done in investigating probable causes 
by researches conducted imder the 
auspices of the Imperial Cancer Re- 
search Fund. The able administra- 
tion of this fund and the unselfish 
co-operation of medical men and 
scientists throughout the empire has 
led to the accumulation of a body of 
statistical and experimental know- 
ledge, which, though it has had no 
very definite results, has put the 
inquiry on a proper footing. Many 
investigations have been conducted 
with a view to finding a specific 
micro-organism for C., bnt without 
satisfactory results. The arguments 
appear to be rather against a bacterial 
origin, for no real evidence of infec- 
tion has been produced, and it is 
somewhat difficult to understand how 
the hypothetical organism picks out 
widely separated groups of cells in the 
same individual and leaves unaffected 
cells with no greater apparent pro- 
tection. Casesare quoted, too, which 
appear to show that an embryo 
escapes the disease although the 
uterus may be diseased, and on the 
other hand, a child may be bom from 
a healthy womb with C. developed at 
an early period in its foetal life. The 
effect of irritation in the formation of 
cancerous growths has been widely 
discussed. There is no doubt that 
irritation is often at least a predis- 
posing cause, and chimney-sweeps* 
C. to which sweeps at one time were 
peculiarly liable, was probably caused 
in part by the irritating effect of soot, 
etc. The chewing of betel-nut, and 
the eating of hot rice in China have 
been shown to be associated with 
cancerous growths. Irritation may 
also be produced within the body by 
chemical means, e.g. alcohol is 
known to promote the degeneration 
of cells, and arsenic to stimulate 
their activity. Over-exposure to JC- 
rays or to ultra-violet rays, or to 
radium causes the rapid and pre- 
mature degeneration of ceOs and the 
formation of O. There is probably 
a personal factor in all eases, so that 
some people would be less likely 
than others to get the disease, and 
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’ It is at least possible thar there is 
I sometimes a psychological cause. 

Statistics have been collected for the 
, purpose of tracing any possible con- 
I nection between certain varieties 
■ of diet and C., and although state- 
ments have been made about fish- 
eatmg people and rice-eaters as being 
peculiarly liable, they probably do 
not represent a substantial part of 
the truth. The disease seems to be 
more common in civilised than in 
uncivilised communities ; this mav 
be due to the fact that civilisation 
favours the prolongation of life and 
the preservation of the physically 
unfit, and also provides a very special 
environment. Civilisation has ef- 
fected great changes in the habits of 
people, particularly with regard to 
feeding and reproduction, and this 
is significant in view of the reported 
comparatively high rate of incidence 
of O. in the digestive and reproduc- 
tive organs amongst civilised nations, 
compared with the relative freedom 
of less civilised peoples from this 
disease. With regard to the question 
of heredity, more satisfactory in- 
formation has been obtained through 
long extended exiierinients with 
many generations of mice ; and it 
has been established that mice with 
a cancerous ancestry are more liable 
to C. than those born from a healthy 
line. It is only wffien information 
is gathered upon the comprehensive 
scale adopted by the Imperial Re- 
search Fund committees that reliable 
statistics can be obtained. Those at 
present available show that, as in 
mice, C. in man is rarely directly 
inherited, but the descendants of a 
parent with C. have a tendency to 
develop the disease. People who 
lead a normal healthy life, fully 
occupied but free from strain, using 
all the organs of the body reasonably, 
are less liable to develop C. than 
those who are under-nourished, or 
who live in a highly artificial en- 
vironment. 

Cancer, the name of a genus of 
decapod crustacean to which belongs 
O. pagurus, the edible crab. The 
species live in pairs in holes of rocks. 

Cancer, or The Crab, the fourth of 
the twelve constellations of the zodiac 
denoted by the sign 23, and marking 
the limit of the sun*s course north- 
ward in summer. It contains a large, 
loose cluster of stars known as 
Prsessepe, the Beehive, which ap- 
pears as a nebula to the naked eye, 
and '*^ Canori, a triple star whose two 
clos6 stars revolve about each other 
in a period of sixty years, and a third 
whiqh revolves about the other two, 
in the opposite direction, in seventeen 
and /a half years. The latter has an 
irregular motion, which leads to the 
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snpposition that it is the satellite of 
a close, invisible body wMch itself 
revolves aroimd the other two stars. 

Cancer, Tropic of, see Tropics. 

Cancionero, a Spanish land Portu- 
guese) word used to describe a collec- i 
tion of early lyrical poems, especially ^ 
snch a collection as vas made by the ! 
poetic guilds which flourished m the ' 
Middle Ages. The oldest is that of ; 
John Alphonso Baena, a converted ; 
Jew, who was secretary to John II, ■ 
Its poems belong to the fourteenth | 
and fifteenth centuries. A later C., ^ 
attributed to Lope de Stuiiiga, con- i 
tains songs by poets who accompanied i 
Alphonso V. of Aragon to Naples, and j 
afterwards in his imprisonment at ; 
Milan. The first Cancionero General J 
(published m 1511) was that of Juan ‘ 
de Fernandez, embracing lyrics by ; 
over a hundred vuriters, the earliest of | 
'whom is the Marquis of Santiilano. i 
The best knoum of the Portuguese | 
collections is that of Bom Biniz 1 
(1279-13*25). These books of poems 
are important because of the flood of 
light they throw on contemporary 
manners and ideals. The word C. 
has also been used to describe a senes 
of poems by diflerent authors, which 
deal, however, with the same subject. 

Cancroma, see BOATBinn. 

Candaba, a tn. in is. of Luzon m the 
Philippines, on the Pampanga, some 
20 m. from Bacolor. Has textile 
industries and good fisheries near 
Candaba Lake. Pop- 1I:,5S5. 

Candace, a queen of the Ethiopians 
at Meroe. She \\as promptlv de- 
feated by the Rom. governor, Petro- 
mus, when m *22 b.c. she made an 
incursion into Egypt, and was obliged 
to recognise Augustus as emperor. 

Candahar, see Kaxbahar. 

CandeishsSee Khaistdesh:. 

Candela, a com. in the prov. of, and 
22 m. S. of the tn. of Foggia in Apulia, 
Italy. Pop. 8200. 

Candelabrum (Lat. candela, a 
candle), a large candlestick, and also 
a lampstand- Candelabra were used 
by the Roms, for domestic purposes 
and also in sacred rites. They were 
generally made according to one de- 
sign, with a base formed of three or 
more feet of some animal, the shaft 
branching off into arms which ended 
in spikes for candles or in flat discs 
from which lamps could be suspended. 
Specimens have been found in Pom- 
peii, Herculaneum, and Etruria, 
Some are beautifully wrought in 
various metals ; others are more 
massive and are carved m marble. 

Gandia, the largest city in the is. of 
Crete ; a name once given to the 
whole of the is. It is situated to the 
N. of Mt. Ida, almost in the 
centre of the N. coast. The city 
once was in the possession of the 
vox,. HI. 
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’ Venetians, from whom the Turks 
captured it m 1669 after a siege of 
; nearly twenty-one years. Hostilities 
I between the Mohammedan and 
' Christian inhabitants have been 
I frequent. In 1S97 Greece became 
’ involved in a wur vrith Turkey on be- 
half of the Christian residents of the 
IS., when for neariv a year C. was 
under blockade. The tn. is very 
plctureisque with its bazaars and 
mosques and old Venetian fortifica- 
tions. There are numerous exports. 
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including soap, oil, dried raisins, and 
almonds ; steamers rim regularly to 
Constantinople, Athens, Smyrna, etc, 
C. is now ofliciaily called Herakleion, 
beii^ the site of the port of the 
ancient Ivnossos, the marvellous city 
of Minos where fighting bulls slew 
captive youths and maidens. Pop. 
33,404. 

Candidate (Lat- candidatus, white- 
robed, because Rom. candidates wore 
white), the title given to anyone 
who takes steps towards fulfilling 
his aspirations for any office, post, or 
honour, and especially one who is 
willh^ to stand in a parliamentary 
election. Technically there is no 
legal decision as to when the aspirant 
becomes a C. Thus he is popularly 

M 
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recog’niscd as such the instant he 
enters on an active campai^m for the 
promotion of his object, whilst certain 
judges regard the appointment of the 
election agent as the definite sanction 
of iiis candidature. The Corrupt and 
Illegal Practices Prevention Act, 1883, 
gives the following definition of a par- 
liamentary'' C.: * Any' person elected 
to serve in parliament, and any^ per- 
son who is nominated as a C., or is 
declared, by’ himself or others to be a 
C. on or after the day of issue of the 
writ, or after the dissolution or vacancy 
in consequence of which such a 'indt 
has been issued/ 

Candle, a source of artificial light. 
Cs. are usually cylindi'ical m shape 
and are made of wax, tallow, or of 
some other solid fatty material, 
envelopmg a wick of cotton, flax, or 
linen thread. Until the middle of 
the eighteenth century’, wax and tal- 
low were the only materials employed 
in the manufacture of Cs., but now 
they are made of spermaceti, paraffin, 
palm and cocoanut oils, and stearin. 
The methods of manufacture vary 
according to the material used. They 
are either dipped, moulded, or rolled. 

Dipped Cs. are made as follows : 
A number of wicks of a suitable length 
are suspended from a fi'ame, so that 
the distance between each wick is 
equal to about double the intended 
diameter of the Cs. to be made. The 
wicks are dipped in turn mto a trough 
of melted tallow. This operation is 
repeated again and again, the tallow 
being allowed to cool before a second 
immersion, until finally the required 
thickness is obtamed. The outside 
edge IS then smoothed and polished 
by machmery’. (2) Cs. of spermaceti, 
stearin, and paraffin are usually 
moulded. For irtouldmg Cs. a frame, 
holding together a great number of 
well-polished metal tubes, is used. 
Through the centre of each tube the 
wick is securely fixed ; all the tubes 
are connected with a trough, so that 
when the melted material is poured 
into the trough, the tubes are filled 
sim'oltaneously. The Cs. are left in 
the tubes to set hard. Moulding is 
now the most usual method of manu- 
facturing Cs., as the whole process of 
pouring in and removing snperfluous 
melted fat can be accomphshed by 
machinery, and as many’ as a himdred 
Cs. can be moulded at one time. (3) 
Wax cannot be moulded, because in 
cooimg it contracts to a great extent 
and sticks to the mould. Wax Gs. 
are, therefore, basted and rolled. The 
wick is first dipped into melted wax, 
until a sufficient quantity has 
thickened round it; then the C. is 
well rolled betw’een two fiat pieces of 
smooth wood, before the wax has set. 
Formerly, wicks were made out of 
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the pith of a rush, and later of cotton 
fibres. The imperfectly consumed 
portion of the wick had to be removed 
from time to time by snuffers, an 
mstrument resembling a pair of 
scissors with a small box attached 
into which the wick-ends fell. In 
1825 Cambaceres Invented the plaited 
wzek, which, when sufficiently' burnt, 
mechanically falls outside the flame, 
and, by’ contact with the oxygen ot 
the au% becomes completely' con- 
sumed. W icks are now always manu- 
tactiu’ed so that they are self-consum- 
mg and leave practically no ash. 
Tapers are made much longer than 
Cs. They have a thick, loosely- 
twisted w'lck, thmly' covered with wax. 
Night lights, on the other hand, are 
very short and thick, their object 
being to burn slowly’ and dimly' for a 
long time. The usual standard of 
candle-power, or the illuminating 
power of a candle, taken as the unit 
tor estimating the quality of any’ other 
iliummating agent, is a sperm candle 
burning 120 grains an hour. 

Candieberry, Wax -myrtle, and Bay- 
berry, are all names which are given 
to Myrica cerifera, a N. American 
species of My’ricacete, which is allied 
to the bay-my’rtlo. The fruit, when 
ripe, IS boiled, and yields wax which is 
manufactured into candies. 

Candle-fish, Oulachaa, or Thaleicli” 
ihys, the name of a genus of mala- 
copterygious fishes ot the family 
Salmomdce ; it is closely allied to the 
smelt. It inhabits the Pacific coast 
of N. America and contams so much 
oil — ^more perhaps than any other 
animal — that it will burn like a candle. 

Candlemas, the feast of the Purifi- 
cation of the Virgin Mary, celebrated 
by' Rom. Catholics on Feb. 2. The 
festival gets its name from the fact 
that on that day’ there is a procession 
of candles, and those candles which 
vlll be required in divine service for 
the ensuing year are consecrated. 
The festival is also observed by the 
Church of England and by the Ar- 
menian Church. It has been com- 
pared w’ith the Rom- festival held in 
hononr of Februa, mother of Mars, 
■when candles were burnt ; possibly’ 
the old custom was utilised by’ the 
Church and turned into a Christian 
ceremony. In Scotland, C. Day’ is 
the first of the quarterly terms, when 
interest, taxes, rent, etc., must be 
paid. The state of the weather at 
this time is said to determine that 
of the year. 

‘ If Candlemas is fair and clear. 
There'll be twa winters in the year/ 

Consult Duchesne, Christian Worship, 
1904; and Brand, Popular u^nti- 
QvMies, 1849. 
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Candlemit, or Aleurdr.^ 
a tropical ‘^peeies of Eiiphnrbiaceoe , 
which lb crrown on aeeoniit of the oi^ ' 
and the dyeini^ properties contained 
in the niit. The flower- are larcre and 
^vLite, and the fruit is the size o£ a 
walnut. 

Candiish, Robert Smith flS0G-73>, i 
an enilnent Scottish preacher, ^radu- s 
atc'd ai Glas^row University in 152.*}, 
and after three years’ study in 
divinity, accepted a tutorship to a 
Sccdtibh boy at Eton. Hia appoint- ! 
ment to St. Georg'e's, Edinbiircrh, at 
once broucrht him into prominence ; 
for his eu'cat inteilectual activity, ' 
combined with a rare spiritual fervour 
and the ^irt of reore-entincr with a 
real dramatic force Ins svnipathctic i 
insicht into character and hie, soon ' 
drew to his church a very lart^e con- , 
crreg'ation. After his first speech in ' 
the Assembls' in IS 39, he at once . 
came to the forefront of those who 
later constituted the Free Church, 
and the part that he played in secur- 
ini? the Disruption was second only 
to that of hxs friend and leader, Dr. 
Chalmers. Moderator of the Assembly 
in ISGl, he accepted the principal- 
ship of New Coliesre, Edinburorh, in 
the following- year. Although C. 
contributed not a little to theological 
literature, he is justly remembered as 
the practical and enthusiastic pro- 
moter of good causes ; for he worked 
unceasingly to secure the union of the 
various dissenting Presbyterian sects, 
and the speedy advancement of pub- 
lic education. 

Candolle, Augustus Pyrame de 
<1778-1841), a celebrated Swiss 
botanist, b. at Geneva, of an anct. 
noble Provencal family. He came to 
Paris in 1797 for the purposes of 
study, and pub. (1S02) Asiragalogia. 
Two years later he obtained his doc- 
tor’s degree on the thesis Essais surles 
Propri6tes Medicales des Plantes 
Camparces avec leiirs Formes Ex- 
terieures ei leur Classification Natiir- 
elle. He began to lecture in the 
College de France in the same year, 
and in 1805 pub. four volumes of the 
Flore Francaisc, followed by six 
volumes in IS 15. The Fr. govt, 
employed him to carry on research 
work in botany and agiuculture in 
France and Italy during the years 
1806—12. He was appointed to the 
professorship ot botany at Mont- 
pellier University (1810-16), and held 
the same chair at Geneva (1816—4:1). 
C.’s most important work w^as Regni 
Vegeiabilis Sgstema Naiurale (2 vols, 
1818-21), which was re-issued under 
another name as Prodromus Sgsiem- 
atis Naturalis Regni Vegetabilis (17 
vols. 1824—73), to which he did not 
contribute more than the first seven 
volumes. His valuable herbarium 


wa< berjiieatlied to his son, Alphonse 
Lgui' 3. Con'^iilt his Mtutfnres ei 
Sozirenirs #e(i. by his son in lbG2j and 
De la Hive’s De Candolle, 1S51. 

Gandon, a citv m the IIocos Snr 
prov., near the W. coast of the island 
of Luzon in the Philippines, Has 
cotton factories. Pop. 19,950. 

Candy, see Kaxpy, 

Candytuft, or Ibeids, a genus of 
Cruciferm which flourishes in Europe 
and Asia. It is noted for the peculiar 
corymbs of flowers, in •which the outer 
petals are of greater length than the 
others and give it a more ^nowy 
appearance. The specie'^ are often 
cultivated in British gaidens as herbs 
or small shrubs, annuals, or peren- 
nials. 2. aiuara grows wdld in Brituin 
and receives the vanouti name^ oi 
Wild, or bitter, C., clown's inustiirfl, 
and sciatica cress ; the term C. it:=eif 
is said to have been derived from 
Candia in Crete. J. Alp inn and /. 
Gibraltarica betray their habitat by 
their specific names ; I, semperflorcns 
and I. semper Virens are the broad- 
leaved and evergreen C. respect ively- 

Cane, the name applied to several 
lants, but most properly to tho&e 
elonging to the genus ot palms 
known as Calamus from which rattan 
canes are made. The stems ot these 
plants are thin and reedy, and they are 
much used in bottoming chairs, in 
making ropes and baskets. The 
rattan C. •which is used as a -walking- 
stick is the thick stem of CaUimus 
scipioiium. All the piantb which 
yieldrattan come from tropical regions 
of Asia, Ati'ica, and Australia. The 
sugar C. IS really a grass which is 
cultivated m the tropic® tor the sweet 
juice it contains ; its botanical name 
is Saecharum officinarum. The Cs. 
which are employed In making tishing- 
rods are the pliant stems of the large 
grass, Arundo Eonax, 

Canea, or Khania, the cap. and 
chief commercial tn. of Ci'ete, situ- 
ated on the N.W. coast, 70 in- from 
Candia. The tn. was b-oilt on the 
anct. site of Cydonia by the Venetians, 
whose colonists settled here in a.b. 
1252. The tn. was captured by the 
Turks after a two years’ siege in 1669. 
There is a fine, though somewhat 
shallow, harbo-ur, and a flo-orisiimg 
export trade in soap, oil, and leather. 
Fop. 26,604. 

Canella, a small genus of Canel- 
laceee, occurs on the coast of the W. 
Indies, especially of Jamaica, and in 
woods of the mainland of S. America. 
C, alba yields the G. bark which is 
•used as a tonic and stim-olant. The 
bark is freed from its outer rind, is 
white in colour, and smells like cinna- 
mon, whence it is also called white 
cinnamon. 

Canelli, a com. in the prov, of Ales- 
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Canigou 

Pop. 


sandria. Piedmont, Italy, 13 m. S.E. indxLstriesandin copper mining, 
of Asti Pop 7900. ! 23,700 ^ . 

Caneiones, or Guadalupe, the cap. ; Cange, Charles Dufresne, Sieur du 
of the dept, of C., in the S. of Uragnay, | C1610-8S;, a Fr. scholar, b. at Amiens, 
24 m. X. of Montevideo. Pop, of i and d, in Paris. He was educated 
town 3600. at the Jesuit College in his native tn , 

Canes Venatici, the * Hunting \ became gov. treasurer in Amiens, 
Bogs," a small constellation, added ; and, in 1631, a _parhamentary advo- 


by Hevelins in 1690. They are close 
behind the Ursa Major, and near 
Bootes and Coma Berenices The 
chief stars are Cor Caroli^ so named 
by Halley after Charles II., which is 


cate in Paris. Du C. devoted his life 
to the study of philology and the his- 
tory of the Middle Ages, and his writ- 
ings show great erudition. His chief 
productions are : Glossarium ad 


a double star of magnitudes three and I Scr 2 piores Medico et InfimcB JLafiniiatis 

^ VvT' ! { 'i x-z-vlc! 1 C 7 S! \ 1 tx-fiiTTf. "h T*r>n cpK 


six ; a spiral nebula, discovered by 
Lord Rosse, 1845 ; and a cluster of 
900 stars of the eleventh magnitude. 

Cahete, Manuel (1822-91), a con- 
temporary Spanish nnter. He was 
for many years Spain’s principal 
dramatic critic, and has striven to 
raise the standard of the diama of his 
countr5^ He has also done much to 
make knovm the hlstorj’ of dramatic 
art in Spain, and to popularise the 
works of its dramatists. Among his 
works are : Unrebato en Granada, JLa 
Tragedia llamada Josefina, and 
1 T.T 1 CS, odes, and letters. 

Caneva, Carlo (1845—1922), Italian 
general, 6. at Tareento (Venetia). 
Entered army 1866. Served m 
Abyssiniancampaignof 1897 ; Lient.- 
General 190*2. He commanded the 
troops embarked for Tripoli at the end 
of Sept. 1911. The conquest of the 
coast tns. was all that he could 
accomplish, his forces being insuffi- 
cient. Much cruelty was alleged 
against them. He was recalled in 
Sept. 1912, and was not prominent 
again until he presided over the com- 
mission that inquired into the great 
disaster to the Italian forces at 
Caporetto {q.v.), Oct. 1917. 

Gang, Cangue, or Kea, an instru- 
ment of punishment used in China. It 
is a ring or heavy wooden yoke, the 
weight of which varies according to 
the nature of the culprip’s offence. 
The many's head and shoulders are 
fastened into this cage, so that he is 
unable to he down or feed himself. 
On the C. is inscribed bis name, the 
nature of his offence, and the duration 
of his punishment- He is paraded 
through the streets, and finally left 
in some open thoroughfare, or at the 
city gates, till his sentence has ex- 
pired, which may last for some weeks 
or even months. 

Cangas de Onis, a small tn. of N. 
Spain, in the prov, of Oviedo ; of 
considerable historic interest, and has 
in its environs numerous remains of , 
Rom. occupation- The famous abbey j 
of Cabadonga is in its neighbourhood- 
Pop. 10,000. 

Gangas de Tineo, a tn. of N. Spain 
in the prov. of Oviedo, engaged in 
farming, leather, cloth, and pottery 


(3 vols., 1678), w*hich went through 
many editions, and was much enlarged 
by Garpentier and later by Faire (10 
vols., 1SS4-~S7) ; Glossarium ad Scrip- 
fores Medice et Infimce Greetniatis, 
1688 ; and Histoire de V empire de 
Constantinople sous les empereurs 
franQais, 1657. Consult Fougere, 
Essai sur la vie et les ouvrages de Du 
Cange (Paris, 1S52). 

Cango, a tobacco and brandy -pro- 
ducing dist. of S. Africa, about 20 m. 
N. of Oudtshoorn. It is famous for 
its magnificent caves, where some of 
the finest stalactites in the world are 
to be seen. 

Canicatti, a tn. on the Naro in 
Sicily, in the neighbourhood of 
famous sulphur mines. Pop. 32,000. 

Canicula Days (Lat. canioularis, 
from canicula, a little dog), the dog 
days ; the period (July 24 to Ang. 26) 
during which Sirius, or the Dog Star, 
rises with the sun. 

Canidae, the dog family, which in- 
cludes wolves, foxes, jackals, etc., 
constitutes the group Cynoidea of the 
Carnivora, and is placed betvseen the 
cats and the bears. Huxley divided 
the species into two series, the Thovid, 
or wolf -like, and the Alopecoid, or 
fox-like, but different zoologists 
favour various divs. All the mem- 
bers of the family are carnivorous, 
but some vull eat vegetables and 
insects as well. They are cosmopo- 
litan and nearly always hunt in packs ; 
they are found abundantly in fossil 
state uTth many extinct species. The 
number of teeth vanes in the genera, 
but the commonest form is that with 
forty -two — ^three incisors, one canine, 
and four premolars on each side of the 
upper and lower jaw, with two or 
three molars on each side of the upper, 
three on the lower jaw. The origin of 
the domestic dog, Canis familiaris, 
is unknovTu, and wild dogs abound in 
S. America. Canis vulpes is the 
common fox, C, lagopus the Arctic 
fox, C, dingo the dingo, C, vulpes the 
wolf, C. aureus the jackal, C, latrans 
the prairie wolf ; Icticyon venaficus 
is the hush-dog ; Otocyon megalotis 
is a solitary African species ; Lycaon 
pictus is the Cape hunting-dog. 

Canigou, The, a mountain of Prance, 
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at tlie extremity of one of tbe lateral ’ wound an impermeable sub- 

ehains of the Oriental Pyrenees,. It stance. 

IS of granite formation and is clothed Cannabis Sativa, the hemp -plant, 
with vegetation almost to Its summit, forms a genus of i^^Ioracese, or, accord - 
the orange, vine, chestnut, potatoes, ing to some botanists, of a smaller 
hr, birch, rhododendron, and jumper , order Cannabmaceae. It is a native 
flourishing at their respective alti- ; of Central Asia, and is cultivated both 
tndes. Its anct. manganese mines ' for the fibre known hemp which it 
are still worked. produces and for the drug it contains. 

Canina, Luigi fl795-lS56), an The hemp is made from the tough 
Italian architect and archfeologi^t, , bast-fibres, and is used for making 


h. at Casale in Piedmont. He was 
professor of architecture at Turin, 
then he went to Rome, where he spent 
many years minutely and laboriously 
studying its anct. buildings. The 
results of this work are embodied 
in U ArcJdtettura anitca descritta e 
dunosirata coi ^tionumcntu and in a 
topographical plan of old Rome. He 
also directed the excavations of 
Jnscuium, Veii,and the Appian Way ; 
his %vritings are much valued through- 
out Europe. 

Canis Major, or Orion’s Hog, a con- 
stellation ot the S. hemisphere, below 
Orion. Its chief star is Sinus, by 
which the constellation may easily 
be found, this star being on the ex- 
tension of the line through Orion's 
belt. 

Canis Minor, a constellation of the 
S. hemisphere, X. ot Canis Major, Its 
principal star, Procyon, lies on the 
line between Sirius and Pollux. 

Canister Shot, see Case Shot. 

Canitz, Friedrich Rudolf Ludwig, 
Freiherr von (1654-99), a Ger. poet, 
b, in Berlin. After a careful educa- 
tion, completed by travels in Italy, 
he held many posts of honour at the 
court of Berlin, and undertook a 
number of diplomatic missions. He 
was gentleman of the bedchamber to 
Friedrich Wilhelm I., councillor of 
state under Friedrich I., and Leopold 
created him a baron of the empire. 
He wrote many satirical poems in the 
style of Boileau, with odes, hymns, 
and other poems. His I^oetical 
Recreations were very popular in his 
time. 

Canker, the name of a plant- 
disease which attacks fruit trees, such 
as the apple, and sometimes forest- 
trees, as is the case with the larch. It 
may usually be found to be present 
when the bark begins to split, or 
when the ripe fungus protrudes from 
the wounded bark. Many varieties of 
low plants may cause the disease, but 
the one to which most importance is 
attached is the Nectria dUisswia, a 
fungus "which usually attacks the new 
shoots, works gradually towards the 
trunk, and finally kills its host. When 
ripe it is white in the autumn and red 
in the spring. The best methods of 
curing the tree of C. are to cut off the 
diseased branches, or to cut out the 
affected parts, and to smear over the 


ropes and in weaving ; from the resin 
it exudes hashish Is made in the East, 
and bhang from the mature leaves, 
together with the resin they contain. 
The flowers are diueeious, and re- 
semble those of their near kindred, 
Humulus lupuhts, the hop, 

Cannacese, a monoeotvledonous 
order of plants which is frequently 
united bv botanists to IMarantacese. 
It contains a single genus of plants, 
all of which are tropical or subtropical. 
C. indica (Indian shot) is a handsome 
ornamental plant often cultivated on 
account of its appearance. The in- 
florescence is terminal, the flowers 
hermaphrodite, nsjunmetric, and epi- 
gj-nous, "^^nth three free sepals and 
1 three united petals ; the fruit is a 
S capsule. The andrcecium is repre- 
' sented by a number of petaloid bodies 
in which the posterior stamen of the 
! inner whorl bears a bilocular anther 
on its edge ; of the petaloid structures, 
the stmmnodia, one is larger, turns 
back on itself, and is knoun as the 
labellum. The gynosceum is inferior 
and consists of three carpels whien 
are trilocular, have a petaloid style, 
and contain numerous ovules. Nearly 
all the species of Canna have a great 
deal of starch in their rhizomes, and 
arrowroot is made from C. edulis. 
This plant has large, tuberous roots, 
smooth leaves, and steins coloured ap 
the base. 

Cannae, an anct. city of Apulia in 
S. Italy, near the mouth of the Aufi- 
dus (now Of auto). The tn. is cele- 
brated for the great battle in Rom. 
history when Hannibal inflicted a 
crushing defeat on the Rom. army, 
led by the consuls .Emihus Paulus 
and Terentius Varro, 216 B.c. 

Cannanore, a seaport and military 
station of the Malabar dist., Madras, 
British India ; a British posses- 
sion since 1791 ; exports pepper, 
timber, grain, and cocoanuts. Fop. 
27,700. 

Cannes, a fashionable watering- 
place of the Riviera, in the dept, of 
Alpes-Maritimes, France. The tn. 
is pleasantly situated on the Gulf of 
La Napoule, and is famed for its 
climate. Among the interesting fea- 
tures of the tn. are the watch-tower of 
a medieeval castle, built by Abbot 
Adelbert in 1070 ; the bridge called 
Pont-de-Rion ; a museum of antiqui- 
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ties ; and the Albany yiemorial 
church ot St. George of England, 
visited by Queen Victoria in 1SS7. 
The tn. was founded by the Roms, on 
the Via Aurelia, and has suffered 
repeatedly from bombardment. Lord 
Brougham, to whom a statue is 
erected on the principal promenade, 
the Alice de la Biberte, lived at 
C. and founded its reputation as a 
winter resort. There are many orange 
orchards and flower plantations, 
which form the chief industries ; there 
is also trade in soap, olive oil, and 
salted fish, A conference was held 
here Jan. 6— If, 1922, respecting the 
German Reparation payments. See 
Cannes Conference. Pop. 42,430, 
a great number of whom speak 
Italian. 

Cannes Conference, held by the 
Supreme War Council on Jan G to 13, 
1922, for the purpose of framing 
Resolutions which were to be the 
basis of a further Conference at Genoa 
on March 8, 1922. Mr. Lloyd George 
submitted the following resolution 
which was accepted in principle, 
(i.) That all Prime ISIinisters of Euro- 
pean Powers should attend an Econo- 
mic and Financial Conference at 
w’hich a united effort should be made 
to stimulate European trade as a 
means of relieving the indespread 
suffering of European peoples, (ii.) 
That the Allied Powers consider that 
the fundamental conditions upon 
which alone this object can be effected 
are that each nation must be free to 
regulate its own system of ownership, 
internal economy and government, 
and that foreign investors must be 
guaranteed that their dealmgs will be 
respected. The Conference also dealt 
with finance and currency, subversive 
propaganda and aggression against 
neighbours. The U.S.A. and Russia 
were invited to attend the Conference 
at Genoa, which Conference passed a 
resolution approving of the estabhsh- 
ment of an International Corporation, 
with affiliated National Corporations, 
to secure the economic reconstruction 
of Europe. 

Cannibalism, or Anthropophagy (Gk. 
ai/eptojTos, man, to eat), the 

practice of eating human flesh. The 
word is a variant form of Carib 
Canbes, a fierce man-eating tribe of 
the W. Indies. C, has, at some time 
or other, existed in almost every part 
of the globe, in N. and S. America, 
Europe, Africa, India, New Zealand, 
and Australia. Strabo asserted that 
C. existed in Ireland, and the author- 
ity for the report that the practice 
once prevailed in Scotland, is St. 

J erome. As late as 1 7 8 2 gypsies were 
executed in Hungary for practising 
C. It is still known among the tribes 
of W. and Central Africa, New Guinea, 
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and Melanesia . C. may often be traced 
to an economic cause. Even among 
modem civilised races it has been re- 
sorted to in cases of dire necessity, 
such as siege, famine, shipwreck, etc. 
Savage tribes may be prompted by 
hunger to kill and eat men when the 
flesh of animals is not available. The 
taste for human flesh when once ac- 
quired grows into a fierce desire, 
which no other form of meat -will 
satisfy, so that a gluttonous, depraved 
taste may sometimes account for C. 
Among certain African tribes, the 
Niam-Niam and JMonbultu, human 
flesh is put up for sale in the market- 
places, and corpses of relatives are 
consumed as food. A S. American 
tribe used formerly to breed from 
their captive women, in order to pro- 
cure a constant supply ot human flesh 
to satisfy their needs. Higher motives 
for C. are those due to superstition or 
religion. It was thought that a man 
acquired the qualities of the thing he 
ate. Thus the heart of a lion, con- 
sumed by a chief, would make him 
valiant in the fight. Accordingly, a 
man would eat his enemy m the hopes 
ot acquiring his courage or persever- 
ance. This motive for C. existed 
among the Issedones of Central 
Africa, mentioned by Herodotus (iv. 
26). The Maoris, Australians, and 
Indians of N. America believed in the 
transmigration of souls. The eating 
of the enemy might, therefore, pre- 
vent his finding another resting-place 
for his" spirit, and would secure the 
murderer against being haunted by 
the ghost of the murdered. In 
Australia certain tribes felt that the 
most fitting burial-place for the 
deceased was within their living 
relatives. Such fxmeral feasts were 
attended by many religious rites. 
Children ate their parents so that 
their virtue might be retained m the 
family, and likewise parents occa- 
sionally ate their children. Among 
the Mexicans and the natives of Fiji 
human flesh was regarded as the only 
fit offering to the gods, and the victims 
thus offered were afterwards not in- 
frequently devoured by the onlookers. 
Another superstitious motive for C. 
existed among the ‘ Hametzen/ 
magicians of N. America, whose rule 
it was to eat human flesh for admit- 
tance to their order. Consult Andree 
XHe AniJiro-popTiagie ; Bergemann, JDie 
Verhreitung der Antliropophagie iiher 
die Erde» 1893 ; and Steinmetz, 
Endocannibaltsmus> 1896. 

Canning, the process of preserving 
meat, fish, fruit, etc., by sealing up in 
cans or tins. The principle upon 
which this process is based is that of 
excluding the air from the produce 
it is desired to preserve. Before C. 
was thought of, many methods of 
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eoverini? the eookerl food vrith an air- ' eanned, but also in tlie quant! t:r pro- 
tiiriitcoatinc: were Gxpcrimiiiited With. ' diicod. The food problem^ rai-ed by 
These all 1 ailed for the reason that, the Great War are largely resj^ons^ihle 
althoiiq'li the air wa? there!?y ex- % for thi^. Xow eunned meats, 
eluded, tli*i serins contained in the ' soup-, fmits, and Tecretables of all 
air were not ; these were imprisoned kmds can be obtained at aE seasons 
in the tood and worked havoc by of the year, ad ewer the world, the 
causmi? pntretaetion. In C. the air diet of each induudiial country being 
IS expehed and the nemis killed at ; thus greatly extended. The C.S.A. 
one and the same time by -iibjeetion ' stbl leads, as it alwavs has done, in 
to intense heat. The meat or other ' tiie canned foods industry, but the 
food IS packed m ea,n3, which are then ' British dominions are a formidable 
either placed in a steam oven, im- ' rival. In Great Britain itself the 
merserl in boilmg water, or stood in a trade has increased since the Great 
vat partioby filled wntU a solution of ; War, as it has m Xorwav, Spain, 
caleium chloride and water, and then . Portugal, Italy and other Boropean 
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subjected to a heat of 270' F,, for a 
length of time that varies according 
to the character of the food. Thus 
the germs and spores are destroyed; 
air and steam escape through a pin- 
hole which has been left in each can. 
The holes are then soldered up and 
the tins allowed to cool. Food thus 
preserved should, if the process has 
been perfectly carried out, remain in 
good condition. Experiments have 
proved that even after twenty years 
there is no sign of deterioration. This 
could occur only if the process were 
not thorough, and the presence of 
putrefaction could be detected by a 
bulging of the can due to gases de- 
veloped in the course of decomposi- 
tion. C. was probably invented by 
M. Appert of Pans about 1810, but 
many others made experiments in the 
same direction. The twentieth cen- 
tury has seen an enormous increase, 
not only in the varietv of foods to be 


countries, in Japan and in the Walay 
States, where pineapple canneries 
have recently been started. 

Canning, Charles John, Earl (1S12— 
62), a statesman, governor-general of 
India during the Mutiny of 1S57. He 
was the son of George C., was edu- 
cated at Eton and at Christ Church, 
Oxford ; represented Warwick in the 
House of Commons in 1S36; and 
entered the House of Lords on the 
death of his mother, who had been 
raised to the peerage. Under Peers 
administration C. was Under-Secre- 
tary of State, Chief Commissioner of 
Woods and Forests in 1S46, and 
Postmaster-General, 1S52-55, In 
1S56 he became Governor- General 
of India, and when the Mutiny broke 
out his strong moral qualities, good 
administrative ability and clear 
judgment enabled him to deal mth 
the situation in a masterly way, little 
expecT^d of Mm by many who felt 
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that his powers were not equal to the 
occasion. His policy of conciliation 
towards the native princes, and his 
devotion to the work of reform and 
development of the country stood 
him in good stead in a very difidcult 
position. His dealing with the re- 
hellion in Oudh caused much angry 
controversy, hut at the close of the 
troubled period he received the thanks 
of both Houses of Parliament. 

Canning, Elizabeth (1734—73), a 
criminal around w’hose case raged 
great excitement and controversy, 
into which Fielding entered wnth his 
Clear State of the Case of Elizabeth 
Canning. She told a mysterious tale 
of detention in the house of a " Mother 
Wells/ Her story led to condemna- 
tion, hut being afterwards proved to 
be false she herself was transported. 

Canning, George (1770— 1S27), states- 
man, was educated at Eton and 
Christ Church, and even in these early 
days showed himself iiossessed of 
unusual abilities. Favouring the Whig 
policy at first, the French Revolution 
drove him, as it did so many others, 
to support the political party that 
opposed it, and ^vhen he entered par- 
liament in 17 94 it was under the Tory 
banner. He won golden opinions in 
the House of Commons, and a couple 
of years after he took his seat Pitt 
made him Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, and quickly promoted him to 
the office of Commissioner of the 
Board of Control (1799), and then 
to Paymaster-General (1800). When 
Pitt retired, C. did not join the 
Addington administration, towards 
which, although nominally a sup- 
porter, he acted the r51e of ‘ candid 
friend.' When Pitt returned to office 
in 1804, C- became treasurer of the 
navy ; and, on the death of his 
leader two years later, he declined to 
serve in the cabinet of ^ all the 
talents.’ He became Foreign hllnister 
under Lord Liverpool, but disagree- 
ing vdth Lord Castlereagh’s conduct 
of the war, and urging his dismissal, 
caused him to fight a duel with the 
war minister on Sept. 21, 1809, in 
which he was slightly wounded. When 
Perceval came into power, C. took a 
long holiday abroad ; but in 1816 he 
went to the India Office imder Lord 
Liverpool. As a friend of Queen 
Caroline, he declined to take any part 
in the proceedings against her in 
IS 20, and tendered his resignation, 
which was eventually accepted. Two 
years later he accepted the appoint- 
ment of Governor-General of India, 
hut on the eve of his departure Castle- 
reagh committed suicide, and he 
stayed at home, going again to the 
Foreign Office. On Liverpool’s death, 
C. became Prime Minister and Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, hut, quarrel- 


ling with many members of his owm 
party, he had to rely for continuance 
of office on the support of the Whigs, 
albeit he sacrificed nothing of his 
policy. He only enioyed his high 
office for a few months, for he d. on 
Aug. S, 1827. C. had literary as well 
as political interests, and in 1797—8 he 
printed many pieces in the Anti- 
Jacohin, including the w'ell-known 
Needy K.nife-Gmnder. His poems 
were collected in 1S23. He also has a 
place in literary annals as a founder, 
with Sir Walter Scott and George 
Ellis, of the Quarterly Revieiv, but to 
this periodical, so far as is known, he 
contributed little or nothing, though 
it is probable he inspired many articles. 
In most of his writings, and in many 
letters to his intimate friends, he 
showed himself possessed of a fine 
sense of humour. As a statesman, m 
spite of what has been said to the 
contrar^^, C. was singularly consistent 
in his views, though the frequent 
changes and interchanges of party do 
not always make it clear at a first 
glance. He was what may perhaps he 
called a progressive Tory. It was 
asserted, too, that he was not sincere 
in his speeches, but that charge, too, 
has broken down, and a careful study 
of his life showrs that he always spoke 
from the heart. As an orator, for ex- 
cellence of phrasing, for admirable 
delivery, and for sound common sense, 
he has had few rivals. His speeches 
wrere pub. in 1828. There is a 
political biography by Stapleton, 
1831, and with this should be read 
Stapleton’s Canning and his Times, 
lS3o, and Bagot’s Canning and his 
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Canning, Sir Samuel (1823—1908), 
an engineer and one of the pioneers of 
submarine telegraphy. His first cable 
was the one connecting Gape Breton 
Is. with Newrfoundland ; then he 
assisted in laying the first Atlantic 
cable. He laid the Atlantic cable of 
1865-66, inventing the grapplii]^ 
machinery for recovering the lost 
cable of an xmsuccessful first attempt. 

Cannock, a mrkt. tn. of Stafford- 
shire, near Walsall. C., Brownhills, 
Chase Town, Hednesford, and other 
small tns. are situated in the dist. 
known as C. Chase, formerly a 
royal preserve, now a rich coalfield. 
Its principal industries are mining, 
tool, boiler, brick, and tile making. 
Its population has grown from 2099 
in 1851 to 32,322. 

Cannon, see Gun. 

Cannon, Joseph Gurney (1836— 
1926), American statesman, b, in 
Horth Carolina. As a youth he 
worked in a provincial store, during 
which period he studied daw. Called 
to the Bar of Illinois, he soon won a 
successful practice, and was State 
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Attorney for seven years. In 1ST3 * are manipulated mechanical 

he hecame a member of Conm^ess. contrivances like those nsed to hold 
Was a member of the U.S. House of oars in position. The paddier paddies 
ILepresentatives for nearly fifty years, lirst on one side of the boat, then on 
and as Speaker, which position he the other, sittinc: in the " well/ a 
held trom 1903 to 1911, he ruled the characteristic feature of the modern 
House with adamantinese verity. W on C., as distinct from the primitive boat, 
a itreat reputation as a shrewd com- which was open from end to end ; in 
mon-sense debater- the modern vessel ail but the well is 

Cannon-ball Tree, or Couroupiia covered with a deck- The primitive 
r/uianensiSf a species of L»eeythi- i C., used by the anet, Britons, the 
dacese which is found in .S, America. ■ Eskimo, the X. American Indian, 
The fruit is a larse, round, woody ; etc., was simply the hollowed trunk 
capsule, and this has earned for the ' of a tree, or else a simple frame of 
plant its popular name. . wood covered with skins or bark. 

Cannstatt, or Canstadt, a tn. of This C-, called a ‘ du^ -out/ made from 
Wurtemfoenr, Germany, on the E. | trunks, wa& hollowed either by dre, 
bank of the Xeckar, 3 m. X'.E. of stone implements, or shells. Many of 
Stuttgart- It is noted for its mineral I these have been unearthed in the 
springs, of w^hich there are about { British Isles, aud they are still used 
thirty ; it is thought that these w'ere by the Africans. A famous example 
known to the Homs. There are , of tins C. is exhibited in the Xew 
machinery manufactures, foundries, * Tork Xational History Museum ; it is 
and brick works. Fruit and wine are ' 63 ft. long, and nearly 1 ft. wide, 
produced in the dist. The Fr. under ■ Canoeing a* a modern sport in Eng- 
Moreau defeated the Austrians under ■ land began w'lth the ieetures of John 
Archduke Charles in the neigh- MacGregor and the construction of 
bourhood in 1796. The tn. was in- . his renowmed. C,, the Hob Roy^ to- 
corporated with srtuttgart in 1905. gether with the publication of his 
Pop. included in Stuttgart. ! books, M Thousand fMiles ui the Rob 

Cano, Alonso (1601-67), a Spanish | Roi/ Canoe^ and The Rob Roy on ike 
painter, sculptor, and architect, b. : Baltic, the Jordan, and The Zuyder 
at Granada. He studied painting i Zee, 1850-66. The Roh Roy, designed 
under Francisco Pacheco, the master , for long loinneys in the waters of the 
of Velasquez, and sculiiture under , East, was built of oak •with a cedar 
Juan Martinez Montaues. In 1637, in * deck, was 14 ft, long and 26 in. wide; 
consequence of a duel, he was obliged j it had 7 -ft. paddles, and its sails 
to dee from Seville to Madrid, w’here he j w’ere dyed blue on account of the 
wasbefriendedby Velasquez. Through ! glare of the sun; its weight, every- 
the influence of his fellow artist, he i thing included, was 70 to 72 lbs. 
was appointed court painter and The Rob Roy became the tyne for 
royal architect. C. excelled in the the British C. W. Baden-Po'well de- 
three arts, and on account of the uni- parted from this type by constructing 
versality of his genius was called the the jyauiilus, intended only for sail- 
iMicheiangelo of Spain. He executed ing, and there are now’ two types, the 
two colossal statues of St. Peter and paddling C. and the sailing C. The 
St. Paul, which w’ere so fine that foreign sailing C. is about 15 ft, long, has a 
artists came to copy them. There are deck seat and tiller, its cockpit is 
beautiful specimens of his work in the small and its sail area correspondingly 
cathedral of Granada, and in the augmented, it contains air and water- 
Prado, Madrid. His paintings, which tight bulkheads, and is fitted gener- 
chiefly deal wdth sacred subjects, are ally with two sails. Baden-Powell 
scattered in various cities, Beningrad, with the JVautilus and his book Canoe 
Dresden, London, Berlin, and Munich. Travelling was the pioneer of the 
Cano, Juan Sebastian del, a cruising C. The Royal Canoe Club 
Spaniard, the first circumnavigator (founded IS 6 6) lays dowm the rule 
ot the globe. He sailed under that these Cs. may not weigh more 
Magellan, who was killed in the than 200 ib. and that their sail area 
Philippines. C. continued the voyage, may not exceed 7 5 sq. ft. These 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and vessels can attain a speed of 40 m. a 
landed near Seville in 1522. Charles day in smooth water ; racing Cs. can 
V. gave him a pension and a globe cover 8 m. an hour ; these are 20 ft, 
inscribed with the motto Primus me long and IS in. wide. Present-day 
circumdedisti. He d. in 1526. crews sometimes sit on the side of 

Canoe (from a Caribbean word the deck, and not in the well ; this 
through the Sp. canoa), a general device helps to balance the wand pres- 
term for a boat which has both ends sure. The cruising C. is equipped 
pointed and which was formerly with paddles and sails, the racing 
propelled by paddles only, hut now vessel has sails only. Modem British 
sometimes by sails alone or in con- Cs. are usually made of oak, cedar, or 
lunction ■with paddles. The paddles pine ; there have been Cs. made of 
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paper* o£ tln^ and of indi a -rubber. 
American Cs. aro generally bnilt of 
cedar, mahogany, or bass-wood, or 
on the lines of the Indian birch bark 
C., and made of painted canvas, bark, 
or compressed paper. The 'Canadian,’ 
a type of the former, is constructed 
on a mould over which alternate 
strips o£ dark and light timber are 
laid while still moist from a steaming 
process they have undergone. The 
strips are grooved, bound, and glued 
together ; this forms the outer skin ; 
the inner skin is composed of broader 
strips placed crosswise. 

Canon, an ecclesiastical dignitary, 
living imder a regular rule of life hut 
not definitely connected ^vith any 
religious order. In both the Rom, 
and Anglican churches the title is 
also used for those clergy who are 
connected with cathedral churches, 
and form the cathedral chapter. The 
institution of bodies of clergy living 
a eenobite life imder no very clearly 
defined rule dates from early times. 
In the early part of the fourth cen- 
tury the clergy at Vercelii were so 
united, and St. Augustine of Hippo 
also foUoived this svstem in the follow- 
ing centurj'. At the Lateran at Ruome 
there was also an early foundation of 
the same kind. The practice became 
more general in the eighth century, 
when Ohro degang. Bishop of Metz 
f7 42—66), drew up a definite rule for 
Cs., founded largely on the Benedic- 
tine rule, but owing something to the 
traditional rule of the Lateran. In 
SI 6— 17 Louis le D^bonnaire made this 
rule binding on all Cs. throughout the 
empire In course of time the institu- 
tion deteriorated, and a distinction 
between Cs. regular and Cs. secular 
was made. The former observed the 
rule, while the latter, frequently lay- 
men, were mainly administrative 
dignitaries. Various attempts were 
made at reform, notably by the Papal 
Synods of 1059 and 1063. These 
councils insisted on the original plan 
of the common life, and also urged 
the necessity of poverty, for canonries 
were often considered merely as 
lucrative sinecures. A new rule, 
founded cMetiy on the writings of 
St. Augustine, was now made, and 
those observing it were known as 
Augustiman Cs. There were over 200 
houses of Augustinian Cs, in England 
at the Kef ormation. Since that date 
few attempts have been made to im- 
prove the system of Cs. regular. The 
chief orders of the kind in the Horn. 
Church are those of the Lateran 
and the Premonstratensians. Many 
foundations were entirely aholished 
at the Keformation. 

Canon (from Gk. /cavwv, ‘ a measur- 
ing rod ’) was applied m early times 
to various rules of faith. By the 


fourth century the word had come into 
use to describe the rules of faith and 
practice put forward by couiieils of 
the Church. Thus there are the Cs. 
of Xlcoea in A.p. 325, and the Cs. 
of all the councils since that date. 
The term also describes the list of 
saints honoured by the Church, and 
also the central portion of the liturgy, 
including the consecration of the 
sacred elements. For an account of 
Cs. in general see Canox Law. 

Canons of the Church of Jfngland . — 
A body of 141 Cs. or ecclesiastical 
constitutions dravm up by the Con- 
vocation of Canterbury in 1604, and 
approved by the Convocation of York, 
being finally sanctioned by the king. 
They were drawn up as a result of the 
Hampton Court Conference, to the 
conclusions of which they were de- 
signed to give effect. In 1640, Con- 
vocation (g.r.) remained sitting after 
the parliament had ceased to sit, and, 
alter revising the 1604 Cs., pub. 
seventeen more v/hieh never received 
parliamentary or royal sanction. 
Their binding force has, in conse- 
quence, been much questioned, and 
in consequence of their unpleasantly 
aggressive character, it is generally 
discredited. Except for those parts 
which have been superseded by later 
regulations of equal or greater 
authority’’, such as the rubrics of the 
Book ot Common Prayer, 1661, the 
1604 Cs. are still binding on the 
clergy, who at their institution to a 
benefice promise canonical obedience 
to their bishop. 

Canons, Book of, in Scottish eccle- 
siastical law, a body of constitutions 
for the regulation of the Church in 
Scotland prepared by the bishops of 
that country and confirmed by letters 
patent under the Great Seal in 1635, 
after they had been revised by Laud. 
In the next year they were pub. 
at Aberdeen, and caused much dis- 
content throughout the country on 
aceoimt of the stringency of their 
regulations. The king’s supremacy in 
matters ecclesiastical was strongly 
emphasised. 

Canon (Gk- Kavcov, a straight bar), 
in music, a particular form of com- 
position, based on rule and written in 
strict imitation. The introductory 
theme or melody is taken up and re- 
peatednote by note in succession, and 
at set intervals, by the other part or 
parts. This kind of composition was 
mtroduced about the tweKth century, 
and, with the fugue, is the most diffi- 
cult study in the art of musical 
composition. 

Canon, a Spanish word, but some- 
timesspelt Canyon, meaning ‘agorge,* 
and used originally when speaking of 
the very deep and narrow valleys or 
gorges which have been cut by the 
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rlT- of Colorado and the W. side Korn. CathoLe Chnrcli for the recit- 
of X. America. In Colorado the mg or chanting ot the different part« 
Grand C. 2 S a most perfect and beanti- of the dnrme offices. ThoF ate not 
fill example ot tins natural formation now ^^tnctly adhered to as a general 
of the earth’s surface. The riv. here rule, but many of the monastic orders 
ha-^ carved its way through solid continue to observe them regularly. 
roek, m parts to the depth of 0000 ft. , The hours are called Prime at 0 a.m. ; 
and not a mile m width. The walls , Terce, 9 a.m. ; S:ext at noon ; Xone 
are of sandstone and limestone with from 2 to b pm.; Vespers about 
varying colours, quite hare of vege- 4pm.; Compime at 7 p.m, ; Matins 
tation, and also cut into buttresses ■ and Lauds at midnight or daybreak, 
and terraces )>y tne action of the Canonicals, a term used to describe 
atmosphere. There are other cau'=^e« the ofheial dress of the clergy, 
for these deep cuttings besides the YestSiIExts, Sacred. 
work done bvthe stream itself ; one is | Canonisation, a solemn declaration 
the continual uplifting process which i by which the Pope piibliei^’ proclaim^ 
luamtains the rapid liow of the riv., , a servant of God to be numbered 
and the other the dry climate which , among the saints honoured by the 
keeps the rocky walls from being ■ whole Pom. Church. In the early 
crumbled away by frost and springs. ■ ages there was no formal act of C., as 
At Niagara there Is also a fine gorge it was only in their own locality that 
belovr the falls, due to erosion by the martyrs w'ere venerated, and so long 
water in a * young ’ land. , as this was the case, little difficulty 

Canon City, cap. of Fremont co., was likelvto arise. The first traces of 
Colorado, U.S.A., situated 90 m.from . a judicial procedure appear in Afrlea. 
Denver on II. Arkansas. It has rich ■ but this was demanded chiefly by the 
coal mines, and there are large quanli- - peculiar position of the church there, 
ties of copper, iron, petroleum, and ’ Durmgtheearly Middle Ages, we find 
limestone. The zmc-lead smelting . that it rests with each bishop to de« 
works are the largest in the world. , cide what saint shall be honoured in 
It IS an important health resort owing his diocese, and on what day. How- 
to its hot mineral springs and mild ! ever, much carelessness crept in, and 
climate. Pop. 593S. i severalscandalsarosefromtheseventh 

Canoness (Lat. canonica ; Ger. j to the tenth centiirv, men of evil life 
Kanonissin) . In the eighth century, * being inscribedamongthesaints. The 
chapters of Cs. were instituted j policy of centralisation also tended to 
throughout the Frankish empire, in bring the act of C. imder the papal 
imitation of the chapters of canons. \ power. The earliest kno';'%ui case of C. 
These consisted of associations of j by the Pope is that of Ulrie of Atigs- 
women, generally of high birth, under t burg by J ohn XV. in 993 , At the end 
a somewhat lax rule, bound by the of the twelfth century, by decrees of 
TOWS of chastity and obedience, but i Alexander III. (1170) and Innocent 
not by that of poverty. They had a j III. (1200), the right %vas exclusively 
common table and dormitory, and | reserved to the Horn. Court. This 
were bound to the recitation of the j rule was made more stringent hy 
Breviarv, but they were not cloistered. Urban VIII. in two constitutions 
Generally, they were engaged in | (1625 and 1634). and the procedure of 
education and needlework, teaching the process was then laid dovm. With 
the embroidery of ve.stments and the j slightmodificationsit is m force at the 
transcription of religious books. As j present day. It was strictly forbidden 
in the case of the canons, a distinction ! publicly to venerate in any fashion 
was soon drawn betvreen regular and ' any person not papally canonised, 
secular Cs., the latter being mere : Twmexceptionsweremade, those who 
feudal princesses. AttheKeformation 1 had received immemorial cultus, and 
many of these institutions became those whose cultus had been sanc- 
Prorestant, and remained almost in- tioned by ixis predecessors. Those 
tact, with slightly altered mle, sur- falling in either of these classesreceive 
viving to the present day. what is known as eqtiupollent C. The 

Canonica, Luigi (1762-1844), an procedure of fonnal C. is as follows : 
Italian architect He designed the Fifty years must elapse after the 
arena or amphitheatre in Lilian, death of the candidate. A court is 
which was began in 1805 by order of then instituted by the ordinary of the 
Napoleon, who hoped to propitiate dist. where the claim is made, and 
his Milanese subjects by embellishing material is gathered on which the 
their capital. He executed many case may be judged. The materials 
public and private buildings at Milan, are then sent on to the Congregation 
the chief being the Casa Canonica. the of Hites at Home, and after a lapse of 
two theatres, Rd and Carcano, and ten years, the case is The 

the interior of the Palazzo Orsini. claimant may now be called Tener- 
Canonical Hours, certain hours of ahle. After proof of two miracles per- 
the day and night appomted by the formed at the candidate’s interces- 
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Sion, and also that the candidate pos- 
sessed Christian virtues to a heroic 
degree, his Beatification (q.v.) is per- 
formed . After the proof of two more 
miracles since beatification, the Pope 
then proceeds to canonise the Beaius, 
assign him a feast day, mass, etc , and 
propose him for universal veneration. 

Canon Law, embodied in canons or 
regulations, forms the body of law 
by which the government of the 
church is carried on by ecclesiastics. 
These canons are enacted by general 
councils or provincial synods, and 
are often enforced by the civil power, 
which ratifies them and makes them 
legally valid. The body of Eastern 
C. L. IS easy of access and small in 
extent. It may be found in the Xomo- 
canon, of Photms of Constantinople 
<800), and the Synodikon of Bishop 
Beveridge (Oxford, 1672-82). The 
Western G. L is extremely volumin- 
ous, and is in a confused state owing 
toaceretions , interp olations, forgeries, 
etc. At the Council of Basie all 
previous collections were gathered 
together as the Corpus Juris Canoniciy 
but this edition must now be supple- 
mented by many papal decrees, the 
canons of later councils, etc. It 
is in force throughout the Pom. 
Catholic Church. During the IMiddle 
Ages the study of C- L. was the prin- 
cipal and most lucrative occupation 
of candidates for ecclesiastical offices. 

Canonsburg, a bor. of Pennsyl- 
vania, near Pittsburg. Pop. 10,632. 

Canopic Vases, called after the 
anct. tn. of Canopus, used by Egyptian 
priests to hold the viscera of em- 
balmed bodies. The jars were gener- 
ally made of stone, and the lids were 
frequently shaped like fom* human 
heads, supposed to represent the four 
gemi, the sons of Osiris. 

Canoppi, Antonio (1773—1832), an 
Itahan artist. His father, who was a 
civil engineer, educated him for the 
same profession, but C. soon aban- 
doned science for art. He was first 
engaged as a fresco -painter by various 
Itahan nobles ; later be became a 
scene-painter at the Fenice Theatre, 
Venice, and afterwards at INIantua. 
During the Napoleonic war he was 
obliged to seek refuge in Germany, 
where he was befriended by the 
Hussian ambassador. Prince Razn- 
movsky, at whose proposal C. pro- 
ceeded to Russia in 1 80 7 . In Moscow 
he decorated the hall of the senate 
and other public buildings, but his 
work was destroyed in the great fire 
of 1812. In 1811 he went to St. 
Petersburg, where he remained till 
his death. At the Imperial Theatre 
he executed a number of architec- 
tuxal scenes, including those for the 
operas of the Zauherfiote and Semi- 
ramis, which excited the highest ad- 
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miration. In hissmaller composition^ 
C. chose architectural views for In-i 
subject. Author of Opinion Antoine 
Canoppi sur V Architecture en general 
et en specialite sur la Construction dcs 
Theatres 21 odernes, 1830. 

Canopus, or Canobus, an anct. city 
of Egypt, situated about 14 m. E of 
Alexandria, on W. month of the 
Nile, called after the city the Canopic 
mouth. C. was the pleasure resort of 
the anct, Alexandrians. Ruins of 
the famous temple of Serapis were 
excavated in 1S93 near the modern 
village Aboukir, 

Canopus, the name of a first-class 
British bat»tleship of 1897 class, 
launched in 1898, and of 12,950 tons 
burthen. Just after outbreak of 
Great War this ship joined Admiral 
Craddock’s squadron. Owung to its 
being old and slow, Craddock did 
not brmg it into action at the Battle 
of Coronel (Nov. 1, 1914). After 
the battle it escaped to the Falk- 
land Islands, and was there when 
Admiral Sturdee sank Von Spec's 
fleet on Dec. S, 1914. The name 
w^as first used in the navy in 1798, 
and wus associated with the engage- 
ment ofi San Domingo, ISO 6, and the 
passage through the Dardanelles, 
1S07. 

Canopus, the second brightest star 
(magnitude — 1 * 0)^1 the heavens, situ- 
ated in the constellation Argo. It is 
extremely remote, and of enormous 
luminosity. Proper motion 2 in. per 
century. 

Canopy (Gk. Kwvwiretov, Lat. canO" 
pium). Thewordwasused by Herodo- 
tus (hook ii.) in speaking of the nets 
with which the Nile fishermen pro- 
tected themselves from the insects. 
Hence it is used for any covering, but 
in particular for such as is projected 
at a height over a bed, or throne, or 
over a conveyance m state proces- 
sions. In architecture the word de- 
notes the projection over an altar or 
tomb, a feature of the decorative 
period in Gothic architecture. It is 
also used of a moulding overhanging 
a door, porch, or window. 

Canosa di Puglia, a tn. of S. Italy, 
in the prov. of Bari, 13 m. S.W. 
of Barletta. Itoccupiesthesiteofthe 
anct. Apulian city Canusium. The 
tn. contains the cathedral of San 
Sabino (built 1101), which holds the 
tomhofBohemondl. ; armnedcastle, 
built by Charles I. of Naples, and the 
remainsof an amphitheatre and an old 
aqueduct. Many interesting relics of 
antiquity have been found at C. and 
removed to the museum at Naples. 
Pop. 26,720. 

Canossa, a vil. in the prov. of 
Reggio neir Emilia, Italy, 14 m. from 
Reggio. Noted for its castle, now a 
ruin, where the Emperor Henry IV. 
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baniiliated liini'Clf before Pope 
i-rregory VII. in 107 7 

Ganova, Antonio 1 17797—1 S22b an 
Italian sculptor and painter, b, at 
Possagno, m the prov.of Trevino. He 
came of a family of ^tone-ciitter-, but 
!ii= talent earlv attracted attention, 
and at the age of fourteen be entered 
the atelier of the sculptor Torretti, 
through the help of his patron, Gio- 
vanni Falieri, a Venetian senator. 
V accompanied his master to Venice, 
and, after Torretti’s death, studied 
under Ms nephew Ferrari and at the 
Venetian Academy. At the age of 
fifteen C. executed statues of 
‘ Orpheus ’ and ‘ Eurydiee,’ and at 
twenty-two be bad finished his 



famous ‘ Daedalus and Icarus,’ now 
in the Venetian Academy. In 1779, 
through the influence of his friend 
Falieri, C. was awarded a pension 
by the Venetian gov. In 1780 
he went to Rome to study, and, 
finding little to attract him in the 
conventionality of modern art, he 
found his inspiration in classic sculp- 
ture. He exhibited in 1782, and won 
immediate fame. Before long, he 
was acknowledged by artists of all 
nationalities as the first sculptor of 
his day- C was three times sum- 
moned to Paris by Napoleon. He 
carved the well-known bust of Napo- 
leon in the Pi tti Palace, and also 
Pauline Borghese as a reclining Venus, 
and the Empress Maria Douisa as 
Concordia. C. also executed many 
commissions for the Pope, on %vhose 
account he suffered exile during the 
revolution of 1798-1800. In 1810 he 


I was creattMl MarspiP of and 

s hi" name wa^ in-cribed m the Golden 
> Book of the Capitol. He d. at 
; Venice, and %%-as buried in the church 
' he himself built at his birthplace. His 
famous * Cupid and Psyche ’ i« in the 
Louvre Among his other well-known 
pieces are “ Hercules throwing Lichas 
. into the trea,’ ‘ Perseu-d ‘ Venus and 
Adoni«,’ “ Hebe pouring Nectar/ 
• The:^eus and the Centaur,’ and 
‘ Mars and Venus ’ Conhiilt his Life 
vfTittC'n by Quatremere de Quincy, 
Pans, lb34; by Cicocrnara, Venice, 

: 1S23 ; and bv Ilo&mi, Pisa, 15 23. 

Canovas del Castillo, Antonio (182 5— 
97). a Spanish statesman and his- 
1 torian, h. at Malaga. He became a 
I member of the Cortes in ls5I, was 
‘ made minister of the interior 1800—64, 
; was premier 1870— si, and also held 
I t his ofhceat intervals up to 1897 . He 
’ was premier altogether six times, C. 
i was a member of the Spanish Aea- 
, demy from 1867 till his death Dur- 
' mg his membership and after the year 
1 1890 he pub. many works. Heedited 
I and directed the publication of 
' Hist or la General de EspaTia In 
I politics he was the leader of the Con- 
fecrvatives. He was assassinated by 
■ an anarchist at Santa Aguada. 

I Canrobert, Francois Certain (1809— 
95), a marshal of France. He was 
I at St. CerO in department Lot. 
i He first became noted through his 
valour, displayed in the Algerian wars 
of 1835 and 1S41-51. He also ren- 
dered Louis Napoleon great service in 
his coup d^Hai of 1851. When the 
Crimean War broke out he was given 
command of the first div. of the 
French army, but on the death of 
Marshal St. Arnaud he was made 
i commander-in-cMef. Although twice 
j wounded, he completed the lines of 
investment at Sebastopol. He re- 
signed his command in May 1855 
through a disagreement with Lord 
Raglan. He fought at IMagenta and 
Solferino in the Italian w-ars in 1S59, 
and in the Franco -German War,lS70. 
He was besieged at Metz, but had to 
surrender, and was thereupon im- 
prisoned in Germany. 

Canso : (1) A cape in Nova Scotia, 
on the N.E. extremity of the main- 
land, and on the S. side of Cheda- 
i bueto Bay. (2) A strait, 17 m. long, 
i between Nova Scotia and Cape 
1 Breton Island. 

Cant, a term used in architecture, 
and denoting the corner of a square 
I cut off octagonally. In building a C- 
briek is one cut on the slant. It 
is also applied to a ship’s timber, 
forward or aft, lying obliquely to the 
keel. 

Cant, Andrew (1590— 1663), a Scot- 
tish preacher and leader of the Cove- 
, nanters. He became minister of Fit- 
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Sligo in Aberdeenshire in ; of 

Newbattie, IMidiotMan, m 163S ; and 
of Aberdeen in 1610. In Jnlv 163S 
he Tvas made a commissioner for the 
purpose of converting people to 
Presbyterianisni, and in the same 
year he took an active part in the 
celebrated assembly which was held 
at Glasgow. 

Cantabile, or Cantilena, terms used 
in music to express great smoothness 
in manner of performance. Often 
trans. as ‘ to be played in a smg- 
Ing manner.* Its opposite might be 
said to be the term ‘ maestoso.* 

Cantabri, the name of an anct. race 
of mountaineers, living in the X. of 
Spain to the S. of the Bay of Biscay, 
which was called after them, Oceanus 
Cantabricus. They were of Iberian 
origin, and are now represented by 
their descendants, the Basques of the 
Pyrenees. The Cantabrian war which 
they waged with Rome lasted for six 
years (25—19 b.c.), and was finally 
concluded by Agrippa. Rom. garri- 
sons were stationed in their country, 
but they never gave up their inde- 
pendence. 

Cantabrian Mountains, a range of 
mts, on the W. of the Pyrenees, and 
stretching for 300 m. along the N. of 
Spain. 

Cantacuzenus, a Gk. family of 
royal birth. (1) Johannes C. (c. 1292— 
c. 13S0), a Byzantine soldier and 
historian, b. at Gonstantmople. He 
was chief adviser to Andronicus III., 
1328-41, who left him as guardian 
and regent to his son, Johannes V., 
then a boy of nine. C. was suspected 
by the queen-mother, fled from Con- 
stantinople, and proclaimed himself 
emperor. After a civil war lasting six 
years, peace was made ; he was de- 
clared joint emperor, 1347, and his 
daughter married to the young 
Johannes. In 1354 C- was forced to 
abdicate. He retired to a monastery, 
where he wrote a history of his times 
from 1320 to 1357, and a defence of 
Cliristiamty. <2) Matthias (d. 1383), 
his son, waged war for two years, 
after his father's retirement, against 
Johannes V., but was unable to make 
himself emperor. (3) Manuel (d. 
1380), the brother of Matthias, and 
governor of Peloponnesus. 

Cantal, a central dept- of Prance, 
in the S. part of the old prov. of 
Auvergne. It has an area of 2217 
sq. m. The region is occupied hy an 
extinct volcanic mass, the highest 
peaks being Plomb de Cantal ( 6 0 9 5 f t , ) 
and Puy Mary (5850 ft ). Cattle are 
bred, and part of the country makes 
good arable land. Rye, potatoes, and 
chestnuts are the chief products. 
The only two rivs. of any importance 
are the Tmyfere and the Dordogne. 
(;:apital, Aurillac. Pop. 197,000. 


Cantaloupe, a kind of small, round, 
ribbed musk melon ; so called from 
the castle of Cantalupo in the Marca 
d'Ancona, Italy. The word is much 
used in the U.S.A. and in Canada, 
where it is applied to a variety of 
edible melon much grown in those 
countries and marketed in great 
quantities. The yield of Cs. has 
averaged 15,000,000 crates for the 
past four years. 

Cantarini, Simone (1612— IS), an 
Italian painter, called Pesarese, or 
Simone da Pesaro, b. at Orpezza, 
near Pesaro. Ho was first a disciple 
of Pandolfi and Claudio Ridolfi, and 
afterwards of Guido Reni, whose style 
he approached very nearly. C. 
suffered from an arrogant and jealous 
disposition, and, leaving Gnido, spent 
some years in Rome studying the 
work of Raphael. On his return to 
Bologna, he started a school, but with 
little success . He painted the portrait 
of the Duke of Mantua, but was 
mortified at the result, and d.» 
possibly of poisoning, at Verona. C. 
was a good colourist, but his work 
lacked character and originality. He 
dealt chiefly with religious subjects ; 
his best known paintings are : a 
portrait of Guido in Pesaro : the 
‘ Assumption * in the Bologna Gallery ; 
* St. Thomas placing his fingers in the 
side of Christ* at Naples ; and ‘Joseph 
and Potiphar's Wife * in the Dresden 
Gallery. 

Cantata (Lat. cantare^ to sing). In 
music the term is applied to certain 
forms of composition for solo voices 
and chorus, with instrumental accom- 
paniments. It may he sacred or 
secular in character. In the former 
case it resembles an oratorio, but is 
much shorter ; in the latter it may be 
compared to an opera, but it has no 
stage accessories. Originally, a C. was 
a musical theme sung by one person 
to a single instrument. 

Canteen, a refreshment house at- 
tached to a barrack. In the British 
army, men are supplied with cer- 
tain rations, and have to buy their 
other necessaries at the O. The men 
living together in a room form a 
mess, which opens up an account 
with the C. A mess is only allowed to 
spend a certain fixed amount per 
week, and anything else the men re- 
quire they have to pay for personally. 
The accounts of the mess are kept by 
the non-commissioned officer in charge 
of the men. Cs. -were once kept by 
civilians, but after 1857 (as now) they 
were put under the control of the W ar 
Office, and became a recognised army 
institution. They 'wei'e managed by a 
small committee of officers, and the 
goods were sold at practically cost 
price, any profit being spent for the 
benefit of the corps. A C. consisted of 
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a beer shop, a g‘rocery sliop, and a • XXII. eanoiii:^ed him as Ht. Tlioinas 
coffee bar. The -named supplied of Here^Lord. 

all hinds of non-aleohoiie drinks. In Cantelupej Walter de (d. 1200), was 
America the sale of intoxicants has ^ consecrated Bishop of Worcester at 
long been prohibited in Cs. In France, , Viterbo in 1237. He held severalrich 
the C. is a sort of eliib room n^ecl rectories in plurality, and strongly 
by the whole regiment for social ' resisted the interlereiice of papacy m 
purposes. ] England. He defended pluralities 

Tne Great V ar revolut ionised the - agamst Otho 11237 j, opi»osed the 
whole British G. system. The exi&tmg : papal demand of a tenth for King 
orgamsaiion proved inadequate to Heiirj*' 111. j:l2d2b and the further 
provide for miliion- of men and women eneroachments; on Eng. liberty made 
m the nghting services in ail parts of • by Rome in 1231 and 1255. He 
the world. In 11)15 an organi^^ation . supported the barons in 1201-05, and 
called the Expeditionary Force Can- ^ wasstunmoncd to Home* but d. before 
teen CE.F.C ) came into being to S leaving England. 

ecmduct the C. business over-rrea-^. i Cantemir, Antiochus Dimltriigvitch 
After paving w’orkmg expenses and ■ H703— 41), a Russian poet, also satirist 
repa^iunent of loans, all prohts were j and diplomatist, b. at Constanti- 
devoted to the general welfare of the ; nople. He was appointed as Ilussian 
troops at the discretion of the Army i ambassador m London m 1730, and 
Council. In 1910 the Xavy and Army I in Paris in 1738. His poems were 
Canteens Board fXT.A C.B.) was mostlvinasatiricaivein, and hetrans, 
formed, whose main business lay in | into Russian Boileau's ^"aiircs and 
the United Kingdom, but it also Montesquieu's JLcitres Persanes, also 
matnta ined Cs. in permanent stations ; many classical works. It may be said 
overseas. Theprohts were dealt with I that C. introduced the p^eudo- 
in a manner similar to those of the > classical sjnrit and ideals in Russian 
E.F.C. The E.F.C., being a purely ' hteratui‘e Abbe Guasco trans. C.’s 
war-time concern, ceased to exist m ; satires and poem.s into Fr. in 17 50. 
1919, and its .stock, etc., was taken ' A new edition of his w'orks with bio- 
over by the XT.A.C.B. In 1920 an i graphy was brought out by Stojumn 
inter-departmental committee recom- - in 1567 in 2 vols. 

mended that the XT.A.C.B. should be Cantemir (or Kantemir), Demetrius 
enlarged and made permanent, and C1C73--1723), the most celebrated of 
this found effect m the X'avy, Army i the noble family of Moldavia. He was 
and Air Force Institute CS A.A.F.I.), ! elected Prince of Moldavia in 1710, 
which IS under the control of a Council owing to the fact that war with Russia 
of members of the three services, seemed imminent. C. obtained an 
The surplus profits of the E.F.C. and alliance with Peter the Great in the 
XT.A C.B. w’ere handed over to the following year, wdth a promise of help 
United Services Fund, after the against the Turks. Peter was defeated 
Dominions, Colonies and U.S.A. m his campaign to the Prutli, and C. 
forces had been given an agreed share, w^as obliged to take refuge in the 
The operations of the X.A.A.F.I. ex- Russian capitol. He was one of the 
tend to every station at home and founders of the St, Petersburg 
abroad where there are British sailors. Academy, and wrote extensively 
soldiers and airmen. m Latin, Gk., Roumanian, and 

Cantelan, a tn., prov. Mindanao, Turkish. His chief wnrks are : His~ 
Philippine Is., 47 m. S.E. of Surigao- iot'ia de oriu et Dtfcciione Imperii 
Pop. 7500. Titrcioi (trans. into English bj’Tmdal 

Canteiupe, Thomas de (c. 12 IS— S2), in 1756); Descriptio Moldavke % 
Bishop of Hereford, nephew of Walter Cronica'^JRomano-JIoMo-VlaMlor. 
de C. He studied at Oxford, Pans, Canterbury, a park and eo. bor. of 
and Orleans, and became chancellor England m the co. of Kent, on the 
of the Oxford University (1262—63), R. Stour, 56 m. E.S.E. of London. It 
and lectured in theology at Paris -and is a cathedral city, the see of the 
at Oxford. He was appointed Lord primate, and the ecclesiastical metro- 
Chancellor of England (1265), and polis of all England. G. occupies the 
held many rich livings, and was eon- site of the Rom. Durovernum. It 
secrated Bishop of Hereford in 1275, Tvas an importantfortress and military 
He became involved in a dispute with station, being situated on the hlgh- 
Arch bishop Peckham in the Coxmcil way to London from Dover, To the 
of Reading (1279), who excom- Saxons it was known as Cantwara- 
munieated him in 1281. C. appealed byrig, town of the men of Kent,* and 
to Rome, and on his way to Italy was the capital of that kingdom. The 
d. at Orvieto. He was buried in his see was founded about 597, when St. 
own cathedral, and was popularly Augustine became Archbishop of 
regarded as a saint, owing to the Canterbury', and from this centre 
marvellous miracles that were worked Ghristiamty spread through England . 
at his tomb. In 1320 Pope John I The church, said to have been conse- 
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crated "by St. An^stine, was de- Ethelbert ; and St. Diinstan’s, con- 
stroyed by fire in 1067 ; tbe restored taining the burial-vault ot the Roper 
church, built by Archbishop Lan- family, with the bead of Sir Thomas 
franc, was the scene of the murder of More. C. has the rums of a Korman 
Thomas a Becket, 1170. The slab of keep, a guildhall (1439 ; rebuilt 1697), 
stone on which he stood at the time and a hospital for poor brethren, 
is still shown in the N- transept, ad- founded by Archbishop Banfranc. 
joining the Deanes Chapel. R^elics of The Chequers Inn, immortalised in 
the martyred bodies of saints — the Canterbury Tales, and an anct. 
Blasius, Dunstan, Wilfrid, and Alfege artificial mound. Bane J ohn, possibly 
— were brought to the church, and, a corruption of Donjon, are of special 
like the shrine of Becket, attracted interest. The most famous arch- 
numerous pilgrims, whose offerings bishops have been, St. Augustine, St. 
went towards the rebuilding of the Bunstan, Lanfranc, Anselm, Becket, 
church. The chief artificer during the Cranmer, and Laud. The Archbishop 
twelfth centiirv was a Frenchman, of C. is the first peer of the realm, and 
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William de Sens. The present nave crowns the sovereign in Westminster 
and transept date from ahont 1400, Abbey. C. has a great ‘ cricket week ^ 
and the ‘ Bell Harry ’tower from 1495. m the summer; its chief trade is in 
The cathedral is in the form of a hops and grain. The industry of 
double cross, vdth a central and two weaving, introduced by the Walloon 
W. towers. The total length is and Huguenot refugees, who settled 
522 ft., the E. transept measur- in C. in large numbers, at one time 
ing 154 ft. Various styles of Gothic employed 2000 persons and b as of late 
architecture are present, the pre- years been to some extent revived in 
dominant styles being the Transition- the old, gabled, half-timbered houses 
Norman and the Perpendicular. There of the C. weavers. Charles Biekens 
are a spacious crypt, cloisters, fine used to stay at the Fleur de Lis hotel, 
chapter-house, and two libraries. The which retains a thirteenth century 
King’s School, fotmded by Henry wmdow. An engine built by George 
VIII. in 1541, is attached to the Stephenson in 1825, and used on the 
cathedral. There are many anct. Canterbury and Whitstable Railway 
chxirches in C-, tbe most notable being is preserved here. The Buffs War 
St. Martin’s, part of which is built of Memorial is in St. Michael’s Chapel in 
Rom. brick and tile of the sixth the Cathedral, the Kent County War 
century ; in its font St. Augustine is Memorial on the Bowling Green, and 
supposed to have baptised King the City of C. War Memorial opposite 
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Christ Cliiirch Gate. The author of the 
‘ Ingoldsby Tegends * was b. here. 
Pop. 23,737. 

Canterbury, a provincial dist. in the 
centre of S. Island, New Zealand. It 
covers an area of 14,040 sq. m., 3900 
sq. m. of which form the C. Plains 
sloping from the mountains to the 
coast. Thewheat-growingandsheep- 
rearing for which this part is noted 
are all carried on in this dist. It is 
from here that the celebrated C. 
lamb and mutton of the English 
market comes. Dairy -farming and 


i and. Italy, and. has this property. It 
’ is about three-quarters of an inch 
‘ long, bright green m general colour, 
‘ with legs and antennce bluish -black. 
I When touched they feigm death and 
; emit a penetrating odour. The larvce 
feed on the roots of plants, but those 
; of the Sitans himieralis feed on the 
: eggs of a bee, while the ycjung of 
: J^picauta vitiata live on the eggs of a 
' locust- The drug called canthandes 
! is prepared from the dried bodies of 
; vesicaforia, and is used on account 
’ of its blistering properties. 
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cheese-making, also cocksfoot grass 
seeding, are the principal industries of 
Banks Peninsula, a volcanic region 
with rich soil. The capital is Christ- 
church, and the chief ports are 
Dvttelton in the K . and Timaru in the 
S. Pop. 214,290. 

Canterbury Bells, see CAaiPAJN'UXA. 

Cantharidse, or Meloidae, a family of 
coleopterous insects in the div. 
Heteromera, known popularly as 
blister-beetles, or oil -beetles. The 
species, of which about 1500 are 
classified, are subdivided into winged 
Cs. and wingless Meloides, and many 
of them are remarkable for their 
power of raising blisters when in con- 
tact -with the skin of other animals. 
Cantharis (or Lytia) vesieatoria, the 
Spanish fly, occurs in Spain, France, 


Cantharus, the typical genus of a 
section of Sparidee, or sea-breams, is 
to be found in the Mediterranean, the 
Atlantic, and off the coasts of Africa 
and India. The species lack molar 
and vomerine teeth, are carnivorous 
and edible. C. lineatns Is known both 
as the black sea-bream and as old- 
wife. 

Cantho : (1) A dist , Dower Cochin 
China, on the 3Iekong, covering 830 
sq.m. Rice largely cultivated. Pop. 
3 10,0 00, mainly Annamites. (2) Cap. 
of the dist. on the W. arm of the 
Mekong, 43 m. from its mouth, is a 
busy riv. port. 

Canticles (Dat. caniicul'in^i, diminu- 
tive of cantiexim, a little song), a book 
of the Hebrew Scriptures, commonly 
known in Eng. as ‘ The Song of 
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Solomon,’ or ‘ The Song of Songs,' i vanclng one mile. The 2Sth regular 

this latter being- a translation throTigli j U.S. A. Infantry then stormed itv 
tbe Tnlgate ‘ Canticnm Canticonim * 1 way up tlie hill on which C. villajre 
of the original Hebrew title. The book ' was situated, and took it and 
IS a shorteroticiyi‘iconthesub 3 ect of I ISO prisoners The Gers. eotuiter- 
ehaste love, arranged in dramatic ! attacked three times, but were 
form in a dialogue, as is apparent ; beaten off. 

from changes of number and gender ; Cantilever, originally a term ap- 
in the original. Its interpretation, | plied in architecture to a structure 
since it seems to be considered that j supported only by one fixed base, 
its place in the scriptural canon de- > berond which it projects horizontally, 
niaiids some secondary bignificance, \ e.fj. a beam supported at the centre is 
is stdi disputed It was first expiamed . said to have two C. arms. Cs are 
by the rabbis as an allegory of God and ! largely used as supports for balconies 
His people, and as such -^-as admitted j and projecting portions of buildmgs, 
to the canon by the ZMassoretes. The i where they serve a double purpose of 
early Christian theologians, such as ! use and ornament ; forsidewalkscon- 
Orlgen, made it refer to Christ and His : structed outside the trusses of a 
Church. This view is still accepted j bridge ; and for the roofing of is. 
in some quarters. Other sjuiibolic j plattorms at railway stations. Pcr- 
interpretations have been brought haps the most important use of the 
forward, but it appears improbable C. principle is its application to 
that anything more than the literal bridges. The idea has been applied to 
meaning is reaUv to be found in the the bridging of spaces too wide to be 
book. There are two variants of this crossed by a single plank from the 
idea : the dramatic, held by Delitzsch earliest times, and, in its simplest 
and Ewald, which considers that form, is still employed by many 
Solomon, the Shulamite maiden, and. Eastern nations. In these primitive 
according to Ewald, the shepherd C. bridges, two planks, firixdy fixed 
lover, are represented; and the in the banks, project over the stream, 
bTlcal, held by Karl Budde, which and are connected by an independent 
considers the book as a collection of truss overlappmg the end of each, 
peasant nuptial 13 'rics. In any case Theprinciplehasreeentlybeengreatly 
C. must be regarded as an exquisite developed, and applied in cases where 
example of Hebrew poetry, fall of girders or suspension bridges are im- 
feeling for nature, and passionate practicable. The modern iiractice is 
description of pure and faithful love, to erect in the bed of the riv., at a 
The language of many portions is of convenient and equal distance from 
great beauty. The date and author each hank, a pier supporting two C. 
of the book are h^Tiothetical, but in- arms, one of which extends to the 
temal evidence tends to place it not shore and the other over the stream, 
earlier than the third century B.c. See These outer ends are connected by 
Driver’s Introduction to the Literatw'e another truss. The first modern 
of the Old Testament^ 1S91 ; Cheyne’s bridge erected on these lines -was one 
article in the Encyelovoedia Biblical over the Niagara H., designed bv 
J- W. Rothstein, in Hastings’ Die- Charles C. Schneider in 1882; and 
iionary of the Bible ; and the works of another famous example is the Forth 
Herder, Umbreit, Magnus, Hitzig, etc. Bridge, Scotland, with its two great 
Cantigny, Battle of. Although as C. spans of 1760 ft. The Cs, of the 
battles went in the Great War, this Lansdowne bridge over the Indus at 
was only a small conflict, the news of Sukkur are supported by the bank 
it thrilled the people of the U.S-A-, itself. The bending stress of a C. 
because it was the first independent causes it to bend with a convex curve 
operation of American troops after upwards, in the opposite direction to 
the U.S.A. entered the war. Prior the curve of a bridge supported at 
to that, many American regiments both ends. 

had been brigaded with British Canto Fermo, see Pt.ativ Soistg. 
and Fr. troops in France and Flanders, Canton, cap. of the prov. of Kwan- 

and had seen their share of fighting, tung, China, and one of the first cities 
But at C. it was different- Here they in China. A municipal Council was 
^ood by themselves. The First established in 1918, and demolished 
Division, about 30,000 strong, took the old city w’all, replacing it by a 
over the Montdidier sector from the motor road 6 m. long. C. has now 
4oth Fr. African Division of shock four parks. The entire circuit of the 
troops. Facing them in a salient of city is 10 m. A Mmt issues coins, all 
which C. was the main feature, was hearing a picture of Dr. Sun Tat-sen 
the 7th Ger. army, under General Owing to labour troubles and 
yon Boehn. On May 28, 1918, the excessive taxation, many factories 
Americans attacked after a two hours’ have moved to Hongkong or Macao, 
bombardment, and with splendid but C. has still five large factories and 
dash reached their objective, ad- several htmdred workshops for pro- 
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ducing hosiery ; twenty factories 
make matches ; others rabber tyres 
and rain coats. There are numerous 
temples, pagodas, and many enrio 
shops, a Kom Catholic Cathedral, a 
Church of England ehnrcli and a 
Masonic Hall. The new premises of 
the Hongkong and shanghai Banking 
Corporation cost half a nidlion dollar^ 
in 1921, Several lines of railway 
start from C., but few have reached 
their intended t ermini . The trade of 
the port tends to e:^and in spite of 
::^tFikes, bovcotts, high taxation and 
constant political upheavals. The 
pop. has been estimated at 2,500,000 
by the Customs authorities. There 
are 2000 registered foreigners. From 
1917 to the present time Jl930» there 
have been much turmoil and figlitmg 
at C. In 192 i £4,000,000 wwth of 
damage was done while Dr. Sun \ at- 
sen w^as suppressing the Merchants 
Volunteer Corps. In 192 5 the Foreign 
Concession, Shameen, -was besieged 
for four months. In Dee. 1927 the 
Feeds captured and looted the city, 
and 5000 lives were lost and many 
blocks of buildings burnt. In 1929 
plans were being made to estab. a 
regular air service. 

Canton : (1) Co. seat of Stark co , 
Ohio, U S.A., 52 m. from Cleveland ; a 
great number of different articles are 
manufactured there. Potter’s clay, 
coal, and limestone are exported. It 
was the home of President ^McKinley 
Pop. 104,906. (2) A tn. of Fulton 

CO. , Illinois, U.S. A., 24 m.fromPeoria, 
in a coal dist. There are large 
tobacco factories and flour-mills, and 
agric. implements are made there. 
Pop. 11,718. (3) County seat of 

St. La^vrence co.. New York, U.S .A., 
IS m. from Ogdenburg on the 
K. La Grasse. St. Law^rence Univer- 
sity Is situated here. Butter and 
cheese are made, and small boats and 
launches are built. Pop. 2S22. (4) 

A city in Norfolk co., Mass., U.S. A. 
Pop. 5S16. 

Canton : (1) A geographical area in 
Switzerland, having its own laws and 
a local gov. which looks after all 
domestic affairs, such as taxation 
and control of public money. Foreign 
policy, control of the army, etc., are 
left to the general gov., w’hose 
headquarters are at Bern. (2) In 
France a term meaning a subdivision 
of the arrondissement under a justice 
of the peace. 

Canton, John (171S-72), an Eng. 
scientist, 6. at Stroud ; spent most 
of his life in London, part of the time i 
as a school teacher. His researches m 
physics were mainly in the field of 
electricity, for discoveries in which he 
was made a fellow of the Royal 
Society about 1750. Among his other 
work may be mentioned the inven- 


tion of the pitli-bail eiecirometer, the 
verification of Fraiiklmt- identifica- 
tion of lightning and. electric fluid, 
and his demonstration of the com- 
' pressibiiity of water, for which he 
received the gold medal of the Royal 
Society. He wrote several treatises 
m the Philosophical Transactions. 

Canton, William fA845— 1926), Eng. 
writer and. editor, b. at Isle of Chusan, 
educated in France. He was for 
long aub-editor and leader writer 
for the Glasgow Herald ; sub-editor 
of the Contem 2 '>orary Per lew i mana- 
ger of Isbister and Co., Ltd., 1S91'~99- 
Among his publications are : A Lost 
Kpic and other Poems. 1SS7 ; The 
^ Invisible Playmate. 1894 ; W. U., 
Her Hook. 1896; Children'' s Sayings. 
1900 ; The Story of the Bible Society. 
1904 : The Bible and the English 
People. 1911 ; The Story of St. Eliza- 
beth of Hungary. 1912 ; The Bible and 
the Anglo-Saxon People, 1914 ; The 
Bible Story. 1915 ; JJawn in Palestine. 
191S; The Five Colours. 1924. He 
d. at Hendon, May 2, 1926. 

Cantoni, Simone id. iSlSh Italian 
architect, b. at Maggio ; studied at 
Rome, and spent most of his life at 
Milan, w'here he erected the Palazzo 
Serbelioni, the Palazzo Meiierio, and 
other fine mansions. He was also 
responsible for the rebuilding of the 
great council hail m the palace of the 
Duke of Genoa, which had been, burnt 
I down in 1770, and for several palaces 
in Como and Bergamo. 

Cantonments, a mihtary term 
applied to a temporary resting-place 
for troops. On active service, troops 
in C. are quartered actually m a tn. 
or village, and the term is also used 
w*hen they are detached and quartered 
in several neighbouring tns. The 
most common use of the word Is in 
relation to military settlemenrs in 
British India, where C. are equivalent 
to permanent barracks, situated at a 
I short distance from a tn., or to 
i isolated military stations. 

! Canton River (Chinese Chukiang, 

; ‘pearl river D, an arm of the delta 
Si-3iiang m the prov. of Kwang-tung, 
China. It is the lower portion of the 
Pe-kiang R. About 45 m. below 
I Canton the riv. is called Boca Tigris, 
i or Tiger’s Mouth- The estuary ot the 
river S. of Boca Tigris is called 
‘ Outer Waters.’ The celebrated 
Bogue Forts, taken by the Eng. in 
1841 and 1856, ^ard the entrance to 
this part of the riv. 

Cantu, a tn. m Lombardv, Italy, 
5 m. S.S.E. of Como, wdth furniture 
manufactories. It produces cereals 
and silk. Pop. 15,000. 

Cantu, Cesare (1807—95), an Italian 
historian and novelist. He was b. 
at Brivio near Aliian, and for a little 
time was a professor of Italian 
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literature and language at Como, 
Milan, and Sondrio. He was thrown 
into prison between 1832 and 1833 for 
remarks made against the policy of the 
Austrian gOT. m his book Itagiona- 
menu sulla Storia Lonibarcla nel 
Secolo ATFJJ. While in prison he 
wrote his historical novel Margherita 
Pusferla, pub. in 1838. His great 
work IS his colossal Sioria Universale 
(1836“-42) in 35 vols., which brought 
him in £12,000 in royalties. It is 
of great value both from a literary 
and a polemical point of view. 
His books for young people are Letture 
CHovanili and 11 Galantnomo, which 
are greatly read. Among his other 
works are Storia degli Italiam 
(1855—7), which is in 6 vols., and 
Italiani Illustri, Biiratti (1870-2), 
in 3 vols. 

Canuck, a popular term in the 
U.S.A for all inhabitants of Canada. 
In the Dominion itself, it is more 
often applied to the Fr. Canadians. 
The word is supposed to be of Indian 
origin. 

Canute the Great id. 1036), the 
second King of Denmark of his name, 
and King of England. The son of 
Sweyn, Kmg of Denmark, who, after 
couguering a great part of England, 
and driving Ethelred, the Saxon king, 
into exile m Normandy, d. in 1014. 
C. sncceeded to his Eng. conquests, 
defeated Ethelred, who had returned, 
and overran the whole country with 
the exception of London, where 
Ethelred retired and d, in 1016. His 
son, Edmund Ironside, vigorously 
opposed C., but after being defeated 
at the Battle of Assandim, consented 
to a div. of the country, by which 
he took Wessex and C. Mercia and 
the N. In 1017 Edmund was mur- 
dered and C- became King of Eng- 
land. He banished the sons of Ed- 
mund, married Emma, the widow of 
Ethelred, and divided the kingdom 
mto the earldoms of Mercia, North- 
umberland, Wessex, and E. Anglia. 
He gained the favour of his people by 
sending back many of his adventurers 
to Denmark, placing Saxons in power, 
and by his general prudent policy and 
piety, and was accompanied by 
Saxon warriors on his expeditions 
against Sweden and Norway. He 
became King of Denmark in 1018, 
and of Norway in 1030- O. d. at 
Shaftesbury, leaving three sons, 
Sweyu, Harold, and Hardicanute. 
The story of his rebuke to his flatter- 
ing courtiers comes from Henry of 
Huntingdon. 

Canvas, a heavy cloth, very strong, 
and made of jute, hemp, or flax. The 
strands or fl.bres are woven in exactly 
the same way as linen. Although the 
G, used for sailcloth is sometimes 
made from hemp and other fibres. 


the best and strongest kinds are made 
from flax, and generally in widths of 
24 m. A piece, or bolt, is 40 vds, long. 
There are different kmds of C., vary- 
mg according to weight. Artists’ c. 
used for oil pamtings is one of the 
finest kmds of C., and the sails of 
racing yachts are often cotton-duck. 

Canvassing, a term used for solicit- 
ing votes at an election. It is also 
applied to the soliciting of trade or 
business by commercial travellers. 
In order to gam votes it was a practice 
to use illegal methods whereby the 
number of votes could be increased. 
The illegal methods adoiited were 
such as treating, imdue mfiuence, and 
aiding and abetting on the part of the 
canvassers, and it was to cope with 
these irregularities that a law was 
passed agamst ‘ Corrupt and Illegal 
Practices.’ 

Canzone, a Provencal and Italian 
form of poetry used principally for 
love lyrics, though occasionally used 
for religious and other subjects. The 
earliest specimens from Provence 
date from the twelfth century, and 
those of Italy from the thmteenth cen- 
tury. The number of stanzas was 
generally five or six, but they varied 
sometimes, and the last stanza was 
more often than not shorter than the 
others. In Provencal Cs. the same 
set of rhymes went through all the 
stanzas, but m the Italian a fresh set 
was introduced for each stanza. 
Dante, Petrarch, Tasso, and Leopardi 
aU viTote this form of poetry. Drum- 
mond of Hawthornden wrote the best 
examples of Eng. canzone. 

Canzonet (a diminutive of canzona), 
in music, applied to a short song in 
parts, and to musical settings of 
trifling verses. 

Cao-bang : (1) A circular dist. in 
Tongking, covermg an area of 3000 
sq. m. The country is mountainous, 
and sulphate of tin, iron, and galena 
are found there. There are also fine 
forests. Pop. 70,000. (2) Capital of 

above circle, 72 m. from Langson. 
Rice, maize, sugar cane, and betel - 
nut are grown there. Pop. 6000. 

Caoutchouc, see Rubber. 

Capablanca, Jose R., chess-player, 
5. Nov. 19, 1888, son of Jos6 M. 
Capablanca of Bayamos, Oriente, 
Cuba. Educ. in Cuba and at 
Columbia Univ., New Tork. Con- 
nected with Cuban Dept, of Foreign 
Affairs. Chess champion of the 
world 1921—1927. Second at tourna- 
ment of Kissingen, 1928. 

Capacity, in law, means competency 
or ability to do any legal act or hold 
any oflSee, and the state of possessing 
the necessary discretion to be charge- 
able for one’s crimes. In the law of 
contracts, e,g., lunatics and infants 
are, generally speaking, incapable of 
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entering into binding contract^. In ; 
criminal law children under seven are 
absolutely incapable of committing 
a crime. Between seven and fourteen 
the Infant is still presumed to be doll 
incapax^ but the presumption may be 
rebutted by evidence of discretion in 
the infant. 

Capacity, the power of containing 
a quantity. Cubic C., the number of 
imits of volume in a solid or closed 
space, C. for heat, the amount of heat , 
required to raise the temperature of ' 
a body one degree. Electrical C., the 
quantity of electricity required to 
raise the potential of a conductor 
from 0 to 1. 
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Capaneus, a Gh. hero who took 
part in the first expedition of the 
Seven against Thebes. While he was 
trying to scale the walls of Thebes 
he was struck by lightning by Zeus 
(Jupiter). . , . 

Capanori, a large co mm une in the 
Prov. of Lucca, Italy. Pop. 45,890. 

Cape Breton Island, a rocky is. at 
the E. extremity of Nova Scotia, 
Canada; separated from the main- 
land by the Gut of Canso, 1 m. broad. 
The greatest length of the is. is 
110 m., the greatest width 85 m., and 
the area 312U sq. m. It is bisected by 
the waterway formed by the inlet of 
the Bras d’Or, on the E. coast, the 
lake into which it widens, and the St. 


Peter’s Ship Canal, which joins this 
lake to the Gut of Canso. The Bras 
d’Or Lake is 50 m. long, 20 m. broad, 
and from 12 to GO fathoms deep. It 
IS surrounded by beautiful scenery, 
and renders practically the entire 
is. accessible by w'ater. The N. 
portion of the is. is much more 
mountainous and rugged than the 

5., and rises to an elevation of ISOO ft. 
at North Cape. The coast is deeply 
indented by numerous bays and har- 
bonrs. The climate is milder than 
that of the mainland, but very moist. 
The harbours are open all the year 
round. A certain amount of grain 
is grown, and there is considerable 
mineral wealth, coal and iron im the 
Sydney dist.), copper, marble, granite, 
limestone, slate, gypsum, and salt 
being mmed and exported. Timber- 
ing and shipbuilding form an import- 
ant industry, and C. B. is the centre 
of the cod-fisheries. The is. is a 
great tourist resort. The pop- of 
Northern C. B. is mainly of Scottish 
Highland descent, and Kom. Catholic 
by religion. Gaelic is still largely 
spoken. In the mining dists. there 
are many Irish and Italians, There 
are also some Fr. Acadians and 
Micmac Indians- The is. Is divided 
into four counties ; Richmond, Inver- 
ness, Victoria, and C. B. The chief 
tns. are Sydney, Arichat, Port 
Hood, and Louisberg. C. B. was 
ceded to France in 1654 at the Peace 
of St. Germain, the French settled 
and. fortified Louisburg in 1712—13. 
The is. was frequently taken and 
lost by Great Britain, but finally be- 
came British in 1763. In was made 
a separate prov. in 17S4 with Sydney 
as capital, bnt m 1820 it was annexed 
to Nova Scotia. Over 3,000,000 tons 
of coal are now shipped yearly. 
Pop. 86,296. 

Cape Coast Castle, a tn. on the W. 
coast of Africa in the colony of Gold 
Coast. Formerly the capital. There 
is a large trade m palin oil. Pop. 

15.000. 

Cape Cod, L-shaped sandy penin- 
sula of Massachusetts, IJ.S.A., 65 m. 
long and 1—10 m, broad. It is a 
favourite summer resort, and there 
are numerous small villages and 
settlements. 

Gape Colony (officially the ' Prov. 
of the Cape of Good Hope’), the 
most southerly portion of Africa. The 
boundaries of the prov. are Bechuana- 
land Protectorate on the N., S.W. 
Africa, formerly Ger. S.W. Africa, on 
the N.W., and on the N.E. and 
E. the] Transvaal, Orange Free 
State, Basutoland, and Natal. The 
breadth of the colony may be 
measured by its diameters (N.E- to 
S.W. and N.W. to S.E,), which are 
respectively 750 and 800 m. long. 
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The coastline from the month of the 
■Cmtamoima on the E. to the month 
of the Orange on the W. measures 
some 1300 m. The whole area is 
276*995 sq. m. 

JPhj/sical Features . — The estuary of 
the Knysna, on the S. coast, proyihes 
the only good natural harbour of the 
proy. ; the bar at its entrance is never 
less than 14 ft. deep. Skirt mg the 
coast westward, the traveller will pass 
the mouths of many mountain tor- 
rents, broad stretches of forest, and the 
green slopes of mountain ranges. i 
Further to the W. he will see Cape 
Agulhas and the Cape of Good Hope, 
■which rises S40 ft. above sea-level. If 
the traveller doubles the Cape, he 
will find himself in Table Bay, above 
■which towers the flat-topped, clond- 
girt Table Mt. (3549 ft.). Cape Town, 
the capital of the prov., extends 
along the coast and the lower slopes 
of the mountam, on the side of the 
penins^ula opposite False Bav, which 
lies on the S. So far the shore has j 
been fertile and well watered, and the 
scenery often pictm’esque, but along 
the W. the coast is covered with white 
sand and scrub, and presents a barren 
aspect. Saldanha Bay, 20 m. K, of 
Dassen Is., is a safe and sheltered 
roadstead. Bobben Is., outside Table 
Bay, is the only other is. of im- 
portance. In C. C. the rise of the land 
in terraces np from the sea to the 
great plateau of S. Africa is well 
marked. 

Ocean Currents . — The Agulhas c'ur- 
rent rushes south-westward from the 
S. and E. coasts so forcibly that a 
counter-current, running in a north- 
easterly direction, Is set up. Ships 
going towards Natal from Cape Town 
avail themselves of this hack drift. 
At the S- extremity, near where 
the Birkenhead went do-wn in 1852, 
the warm Agulhas cmTcnt meets 
the cold W. drift from the Antarctic. 
The current flowing northward along 
the W. shores is really parr of tins W. 
drift, though its course is diverted. 

JRivers . — Beginning on the E- coast, 
the Buffalo rises beyond King Wil- 
Kam’s Town, which is on its hank. 
At its mouth lies E. London, the 
third port of the proy. Port Alfred 
IS Situated at the mouth of the 
Kowie, which rises in the Zuurberg 
Mts., and is noted for the beautiful { 
country through \7hich it flows. The 
source of the Kei is in the Stormberg. 
Further S., the Great Salt R. enters 
the sea. It is formed by the flowing 
of the Kat, which rises in the Winter- 
berg, mto the main stream, there 
called the Great Fish R. Rising in 
the Zuurberg, the latter, like the 
Sunday and the Groote, crosses the 
Great Karroo ; it is remarkable alike 
for its swollen waters after rains, and 


j for its tortuous course. At one time 
1 it makes a great circular sweep of 
I 20 m., the two ends being less then 
‘ 2 m. apart. The Sunday 3 oins the 
I Indian Ocean in Algoa Bay after 
1 watering a very fertile dist. The 
i Groote is the more important of the 
i two streams, which are known after 
I their junction as the Gamtoos. It 
j takes its rise, like the Gamka, in the 
Niemweld Range. The Gamka ■unites 
I with the Ohfants to form the Gouritz, 
which is fed by the tributary, Groote 
(125 m.), just before it pierces the 
coast range. The most westerly riv. of 
importance on the S. coa^st is the 
Breede, vrhich rises in the Warm 
Bokkveld. Breaking through the 
mountains at Mitchell’s Pass, it after- 
wards receiyes the streams from the 
celebrated Hex R. Pass. On its banks 
are the picturesque cities of Ceres 
and Worcester. Unlike most of the 
rivs., whose mouths are silted by 
sand-bars, it is navigable for some 
35 m. There are three rivs. flowing 
into the Atlantic Ocean N. of Cape 
Town, namely, the Berg and the 
Buffalo, each 125 m. long, and be- 
tween them the Olifants, 150 m., 
which, rising in the Winterhoek Mts. 
and cleaving a passage between the 
Cedarberg and Ohfants chains, 
maintains a fair depth throughout 
its lower course. The great water- 
way of the Orange, which stretches 
almost from the Altantic to the 
Indian Ocean, forms a N. boundary 
to the prov. The Zak, Ongers, and 
Brak unite with the middle courses of 
this riv., whilst the xmited Modder 
and Riet from the S.E. and the Harts 
from the N.E. both efifect "their 
junction with the Vaal, the greatest of 
the Orange offshoots, withm the con- 
fines of the Colony. The inner moim- 
tain range is the main watershed. Un- 
fortimatoly hardly any of the rivs. are 
navigable for any distance. As they 
tear do'vvn the mountain sides, cutting 
deep ravines, they grow into splendid 
streams after hea^vy rainfall, hut in 
the hot weather they shrink to the 
Size of brooks or dry up altogether. 

Though the prov. can boast of no 
lakes, there are many ‘ salt pans,’ the 
largest being Commissioner's Salt Pan, 
some 20 m. in circumference. Situ- 
ated in the barren K.W. flats, this 
natui’al basin, like the rest, rapidly 
loses its waters in the dry season, so 
that the salt layers at the bottom 
may be reached. Near Knysna and 
elsewhere are shallow basms, called 
‘ vleis/ which overflow into one 
another in time of flood. These pools 
vary m bulk according to the 
humidity of the atmosphere. 

Mountains and Tablelands . — Forthe 
most part the three mountain chains 
are very well defined and their con- 
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lies in this province. Thus in spite of 
a perplexing nomenclature, the struc- 
ture of the high lands is piam. Pass- 
ing E. to W. the coastal chain is known 
successively as the Viteniquas, Lange- 
berg, Zondereinde, Drakenstein, and 
Olifants mountains. The prov. E. 
of the Kei K. is very hilly, the 
S. portion being occupied by the 
Stormberg peaks and the X. by 
the flanks of the lofty Drakens- 
berg. The central range E. to W. 
includes the Zuurberg, Winterhoek, 
Groote Riv., Groote Zwarteberg 
(greatest elevation 6989 ft.), and the 
Cedarberg Mts. Great gorges called 
* kloofs ’ have been pierced in this 
chain by the rushing streams. The 


ficiency in water and trees. The 
flowering shrubs and grasses have no 
sooner sprung up on the Bushman- 
land plateau (in the X.W.) than they 
are withered away by the hot suns, 
which undo the fertilising work of 
the heavy rains. Cattle often find 
good pasture by the ‘ vleis/ if the 
soil is not too brackish, and water 
alone is wanted to bring under good 
cultivation the many scattered de- 
posits of rich earths. The vast, tree- 
less tableland to the X., whose 
average altitude is 3000 ft,, is broken 
only by the great Orange R. which 
cuts across its whole length. 

Climate , — ;The climate of the prov. 
is healthy — a truth that is amply 
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demonstrated by the fact that the 
colonists from X. Europe, who 
came ten generations ago, are still as 
vigorous as they were at the first 
settlements. As a rule the air is re- 
markably diy and clear. The mean ! 
annnal temperature may be taken as ' 
less than G5® F., although the daily 
range is very considerable, the average 
variation on the Karroo being as ! 
much as 27° F. The great drawback 
is the prevalence everjv^'here of dust, 
which IS blown by every wind. The 
nature of the climate mainly depends 
on two factors : the elevation of the 
land and the great expanse of ocean 
in the lower hemisphere. It is the 
cold currents of the latter which give 
to Cape Town so low a mean tempera- 
ture as 63° F., the same as that of the 
Italian Riviera, which is S^'’ farther 
from the equator. The mountain 
chains exhaust the rains of the 
moisture -laden winds from the E. and 
S-E- Thus these winds fertilise in 
plenty the coast -lands, hut, as the 
more they advance into the interior 
the direr they get, most of the pro- 
vince is subject to frequent and severe 
drought. Along the W. coast, N. of 
the Olifants, rain does not fall for 
years together. A line from Walfish 
Bay to Port Elizabeth, on the S.E-, 
roughly divides the prov. W. and E. 
into the areas of winter and summer 
rainy seasons respectively. W. of 23° 
E., the mean annual rainfall is imder 
10 in. By the W. coast and on 
the Bittle Karroo it varies from 10 to 
20 in., but on the S. and S.E. coasts 
it IS over 25 in., and in the Cape 
peninsula sometimes rises above 40 in. 
The violent thxmder-showers, which 
usually follow the dry hot N. wind 
from the desert, are the one source of 
rainfall to the arid northern dists. 
Dec. to Jan. are the hottest months, 
and June and July the coldest. On 
the N. plateaux and on the Karroo 
the mean minimum temperature 
is 49° F., and the mean maximum 
77°. Though the hot westerly winds 
make the daytime often oppressive, 
the nights are cool and refreshing. 
Frosts are fairly frequent in the 
wnnter, and whilst snow rarely faUs 
on the coasts, it often caps the high 
moxmtains for months together. 

Flora . — Along the coast the flora 
is rich. Of the 10,000 varieties of 
species, some 450 are found only in 
the prov. Prickles and thorns are 
common characteristics of the plants. 
There are over 400 genera of the bush 
and heaths ; the abundant pmk 
rhenoster wood is not nnlike heather. 
Aloes, ‘ everlasting flowers,* pod-bear- 
ing and the castor-oil plants are also 
indigenous. Among flowers the ins 
and arum lily are conspicuous, whilst 
the spurge plants, the elephant’s foot. 


and the stapelia, or carrion flower, 
may be noted among plants structur- 
ally eccentric. Forests of trees rarely 
more than 30 ft. high cover some 550 
sq, m. of the S. seaward slopes. 
The yellow vrood (of the yew species), 
the silver tree, black iron wood, the 
melkout, and the heavy, hard stink- 
hout are indigenous, whilst oaks, 
which grow luxuriantly, pines, and 
poplars have been introduced with 
success by settlers. Though the 
native fruits, including gourds, water- 
melons, and hard pears, are rare, 
most ot the varieties introduced from 
other countries grow quite well. In 
the spring the blossoms of the dwarf 
mimosas on the Karroo are splendid. 
A coarse yeliovr grass covers the 
tablelands of the interior. 

Fauna . — The fauna is very varied, 
though lions and rhinoceroses have 
been expelled and the blaauwbok and 
quaggaexterminated. Zebras, elands, 
antelopes, gnus, buffaloes, and ele- 
phants now require special protection. 
Kot so the cheetahs and leopards, 
which, like other carnivora — the silver 
jackal, wild cats and dogs, aard-wolf 
and hyeena — are still fairly common. 
Springboks herd on the open veld, 
whilst other species of ungixiata are 
the steinbok, the klipspnnger, and 
the dassie rabbit. There are also 
baboons, otters, pangolins and other 
ant-eaters, mongooses, jerboas, and 
hares. Among reptiles may be men- 
tioned puff adders and other snakes, 
lizards, and tortoises. There is a 
great variety of gam© bird, including 
the ostrich, the huge kori bustard, 
the quail, teal, snipe, widgeon, and 
many others. Eagles, falcons, owls, 
and aasvogels, besides flamingoes, 
pelieans, and cranes, are also found. 
Most oi the birds belong to the 
Passeres order. Larks, weavers, and 
starlings — the Eng, starling is the 
only naturalised European bird — are 
the commonest varieties. Of endemic 
insectivora, the ‘ golden mole * is 
notable for the splendid lustre of its 
yellow fur. Jumping shrews, taran- 
tula spiders, scorpions, toads and 
frogs, and the poisonous tsetse fly are 
also native to the Colony. The large 
baba and yellow fish occur in fresh 
water, whilst in the sea are found 
seals, sharks, whales, steenbrass, 
snock, and many edible species. 

Geology . — ^The geological structure 
of the mountain ranges is fairly uni- 
form, most of them consisting of hug© 
masses of quartzose sandstones on 
granite bases. Whilst the granite 
when it occasionally crops out has 
rounded contours, the formation of 
the sandstone, as on Table Mt., is flat. 
The latter often covers the primitive 
rock to a thickness of 1750 ft. The 
Stormberg chain alone presents traces 
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of recent volcanic action. Ferraginons : Trade, — The prinei]^al exjsorts are 

reddr sands and arg‘illaceons’’cla 5 's, diamonds, i?oid, wool, ostrich feather^, 
resting on bine siaty rock, form the ' hides, and maize, whilst textiles, food 
surfaces of the karroos and X. , stuffs, hardware and loachinery. Iron 
plateaux. The three systems are ' and steel :^oods, paper, rubber, etc., 
known as the Cretaceous, Karroo, and ' are the staple imports. Since the 
Cape systems, whilst there are also ' Union of S. Africa came into effect, 
pre-Cape rocks that are little ; no complete record of the trade of the 
understood. ; separate provs. has been kept, but 

Agriculture and Allied Industries. — it is estimated that the value of sjoods 
Artificial irrig-ation is badly needed sent from the Cape to the United 
to promote the cnltivation of iar^e Idngdom in 19*2, b was over niii- 

tracts of land, whose one deficiency is i lion ; g’oods imported from the 
water. Under the Union Irrisration | United Kincrdom in the same year 
Law of 1912, financial and technical , %vere valued at nearly i;14 million, 
assistance is ^iven in that direction by { Transit of groods to and from the 
the State. Mealies (Indian com), t Transvaal anti other colonies con- 
oats, wheat, barley, and rye yield ; siderably augrments the commerce of 
good crops. The vegetable produce | the province. An ad valorem rate of 
consists chiefly of potatoes, mangolds, I 15 per cent was levied on most eoin- 
peas, and beans. Most of the farmer^ - modities after the revision of the pro- 
live b 3 ' sheep -rearing, the number of \ tective tariff m 1906. 
sheep in the pro V. amounting, in 1927, , Tosfs and Telegraphs. — Besides 

to nearb’ IS millions ; of cattle there 1 a well -organised postal service, the 
were over 11 millions and of goats 1 prov. is connected with Burope by 
nearly 3^ millions. The number of | tour distinct cable routes, is in com- 
domesticated ostriches on the farms in 1 plete telegraphic communication with 
1920 was 101,371, showing a consider- I all the S. African states, and has 
able decrease in the last twentj^ years. | estab. within her own boundaries 
Mules are bred on the veld. " In the an excellent telegraphic system under 
W. dists. of the Cape, the vine is state control. The telephone service 
grownandproducesanabundancenn- has been instituted in the tns. The 
known in other countries. In 19 IS prov. is also in wireless communication 
6,835,164 bushels of grapes W’ere *^vith the United lOngdom. 
turned into wine and brands', which Railwags . — The railways also are 

are used chiefly for home consumption, for the most part owned by the state. 
There IS only a very limited demandtor The first was built in 1859 from Cape 
the Cape wines in Europe in spite of To-wn to Wellington as the result of 
the fine flavour of the grapes. The private enterprise, but in 1871 parlia- 
export trade is, however, showing ment began to construct railways at 
signs of great improvement- The public expense. The Western, Mid- 
tobaeco crop is becoming increasingly land, and Eastern are the three chief 
important, and cotton, also, is growm. systems. Of the first sj'stem the main 
Rapid improvements in the transport line runs from Cape Town through 
service have made it worth while Kimberley, V rybnig, Mafeking, Bulu- 
for fruit-growers to cultivate grapes, wayo, andthe Victoria Falls (1623 m.) 
apricots, oranges, and peaches for on to the Belgian Congo frontier, 
foreign markets. The annual harvest Branch lines connect Gape Town ■with 
of each fruit runs into millions, and Johannesbuig, Pretoria, Salisbury, 
S. Africa, no’w keeps the British and Beira (2037 m.). The terminus 
market supplied wdth fruit of all of the IMidland system is Port Eliza- 
kinds during the winter months, beth. The main line passes through 
Enormous quantities of wheat and Cradock and Xaauwport to Xorval’s 
maize are annually ground in the Pont, and thence is continued to 
flour -mills, which are second only in Bloemfonrein, Johannesburg,^ and 
importance to the diamond mines as a Pretoria. The 3IidJand and Western 
source of industrial \vealth. sys-tems are connected by branch 

21%ning . — The diamond mining is lines at De Aar. The Eastern system 
carried on in Kimberley, which yields runs from East London to Spring- 
more diamonds than all the other fontein (314 m.), which is a junction 
mines combined, Hopetown, Griqna- for the Bloemfontein railway. A 
land West and other places near the series of raiiwaj’s crosses the Colony, 
Orange R. XJptotheendof 1928, the running E. and W« parallel to the 
total value of diamonds mined in the coast- In 1928 there was a total 
prov. was £206,766,739. The ind-ustry mileage in the prov. of over 5000 m. 
was severely hit by the Great War, Other CammunicaiioTis . — The W. 
when many of the mines closed down, route to the Cape is Tid London or 
and there was another serious slump Southampton to Cape Tovm, the E. 
in 1921. There a number of collieries is via. the Suez Canal and Natal, 
in the Stormberg dist., and copper. There are steamer connections also 
gold, tin, and salt are also found, with A-ustralia and India, and a line 
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from Hamburg circiimnaTigates the ’ E. half the most important cities are 
eontinent. Most of the roads are ' Graham’s Town (7652), King: Wil- 
mere tracks over the veld. Where ' liam’s Tovm, Queenstonm, Aiiwa! 
there are no railways, it is still a com- j North (the iarg-est on the Orange), 
inon sight to see eighteen oxen drag- Somerset East, and Simon’s Town, 
ging a load of some four tons. ! a British naval station in False Bay. 

liaces and Population.— Ot the two | In each ease where the population is 
indigenous tribes, the Bushmen {q.v.) j given, it is the number of whites only, 
and the Hottentots (g.r.), the former , In the provincial cities, streets running 
have retreated before the settlers and at right angles are generally grouped 
have been much reduced in number, round a central market place, 
and the latter are now nearly all half- Education . — There is a state system 

breeds of Hottentot, Dutch, and of tree primary education, which is 
Kaffir blood. The Kaffirs come from compulsory for wffiite children. JSchool 
the Bantu negroid stock, their chief boards and school committees conduct 
tribes being the Bechuanas, who live the local school administration, the 
N. of the Orange, and the Fingoes, prov. being divided into 112 school 
Tembus, and Amaxosa. The Griqnas dists. There are special day and 
are half-castes of Dntch-Hottentot industrial schools for the natives, 
blood. A number of Malays, whose The elementary schools are nnde- 
bond of union is their ^lohammedan nominational. The chief universitv 
religion, have settled round Cape is that estab. in 1874 at the Cape. It 
Town. The country is chiedy popu- was modelled on the London XJniver- 
iated by Dutch (and Ger.) farmers sity. 

who speak ‘ taal,’ a corrupt form of Eaio . — The administration of 
their ovm original tongue. The Boers justice is wnll systematised. What 
are remarkable for their good w^as the supreme court of the Cape 
physique, their determined character, became, like those which sit at 
and their ignorance of learning. In Kimberley and Graham’s Town, 
all tns. English is commonly spoken, merely local divs. of the Supreme 
In 1926 the white pop. was 706,137. Court of S. Africa after the Act of 
In 1921, when the last complete 1909. 

census was taken, the total number History.— 'Ih-Q history of the prov. 
of wffiites was 650,609, wffiile the of the Cape of Good Hope falls easily 
coloured pop. wms 2,132,110, the in- into two sections, with 1814 — the 
crease in the white pop. since 19 11, the year when it was finally recognised 
time of the previous census, being as an Eng. colony — as the dividing 
only about half that of the coloured, line. Two Portuguese, Bartholomew 
which amounted to about 33 per cent. Diaz (in 14S6) and Vasco da Gama 
Notwithstanding the great numerical (1498), were the first explorers to 
superiority ot the coloured races, in round the stormy Cape. Though from 
the S.W. corner of the province the that time onward Portuguese, Dutch, 
white pop. is actually numerically and Eng. traders rarely went to 
the stronger. Only a very small pro- the E. by the Cape route, the first 
portion ot the people live any distance definite step towards acquisition was 
inland. Since early years there has taken by the Dutch E. India Gom- 
been a steady stream of immigration, pany in 1652, when it estab. a 
In 1903, after the Boer War, the num- fort at the foot of Table Bay, and 
her of immigrants Tvas phenomenal, made a small settlement, with the ob- 
namely 61,870, that is, 30,000 more 3 eet of ensuring a fresh-water supply 
than the emigrants. But in 1905 the for their merchant vessels in their 
outgomgfigures(34,533) wereactually passage to the E. Indies. But the 
more than those of immigration company was early induced to culti- 
(33,775), and the number of immi- vate the fertile earth and to found a 
grants continues to be imsatis- colony as well as a water station, 
lactorily low. Unfortunately, it did not encourage 

Chief Toums . — Kimberley (17,268) individual colonists to co-operate, wath 
is the only inland tn, of importance, the result that the latter sent home 
The white pop. of Cape Town, the many protests against its jealous 
capital, including the suburbs of monopolies — protests, however, which 
Woodstock, Wsmberg, and Claremont, proved quite unavailing. When 
was 130,568 in 1926. Port Elizabeth France seized Holland, the latter 
(33,371) and East London (23,210) appealed to England for help. The 
come next in importance. In the effect of this at the Cape was that 
W. half of the prov. the chief tns. are an English force held the Colony in 
Worcester, Caledon, Malmesbury, trust for the mother country tiff the 
Wellington, Paarl (6678), Stellen- Peace of Amiens (1810), when it 
boseh, Oudtshoom, Beaufort West, was given hack, .^ter about four 
the ports of JMossel Bay, Graaff years' rule under state adminis- 
Hemet <4576), Middelhui^ (2093), tration, this time, instead of the com- 
and Cradock (3272), whilst in the pany’s, an English force (about 4000 
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stroncrj was a^ain landed in the 
Colony to forestall any efforts the 
common enemy, France', make 

to capture so prosperon^ ' a land. 
Generai Janssens, the Dutch genera!, 
was obliged to capitulate* Thus, after 
a military occupation which extended 
over some years, the Colony ivas re- 
cognised by the European powers as 
a British poessesslon. Once the com- 
pany with its narrow, selfish am- 
bition's was removed, agrienltnre and 
indnstnes, especially sheep -rearing 
tor wool, advanced by leaps and 
bounds. But in the course of its 
rapid development the Colony en- 
countered other disturbing forces. 
It happened that the native Kathr 
tribes were expanding southward at 
the same time that the Colony was 
pushinc: N. The contact of Ka&r and 
colonitat led to a series of wars, the 
obvious cause of which was the cattie- 
hfting propensities and the predatory 
habits of the former. But the wars 
were really an expression of the in- 
evitable conflict between tribal laws 
and European administration, a con- 
flict which aiio-vved of no settlement 
by compromise. The disastrous 
battles at last brought home to the , 
English government the need of con- 
trolling native territories by imperial j 
administration. This was actually 
carried into effect by the Scanlen 
ministry. Paternal government of 
the natives outside the Colony was 
substituted bj’ the lipington-Spngg 
ministry. Jameson, who in 1 SO 6 made 
an unsuccessful raid into the Boer 
territory of the Transvaal, %vas a 
doctor at Kimberley. C. C., especially 
Kimberley, played an important part 
in the S. African "War 11899- 

1902), but the Cap© rebellion ended 
early m 1900. Cecil Hhodes, who was ■ 
president of the province from 1S90 to I 
1S96, pursued an imperial policy in ; 
sharp contrast with that of the Bond ; 
party. The latter, stimulated by the 
active encouragement of the famous 
Afrikander Bond, hoped in vain to 
establish a Dutch republic. See South 
Afbica, Uxiox op. 

Constitution . — The constitutional 
development of the Colony rras much 
more rapid than in the older coun- 
tries. As in the first instance the 
governors ot the Colony were auto- 
crats, it was a fortunate thing that 
many of them proved men of ability i 
and public spirit. The first executive | 
council was called in 1825, and ten 
years later the first legislative council, 
one half of which was nominated by 
the governor, the other by the crown 
from its officials. In 1853, at the in- 
stance of the council and with crown 
support, a House of Assembly and a 
Legislative Council were conceded to 
popular w'ish. Finally, ‘ responsible 


government ' was put altogether in 
the hand- of the Colony in 1S72. As 
early as it was decreed that men 
of all nationalities were to enjoy alike 
the advantages of the common law% 
and every slave wa- emancipated in 
1^3S. By the fc^outii Africa Act of 
1909, the Colony entered the Union 
of 8. Africa, sending 51 representa- 
tives to the House of Assembly and 
S to the Senate. Its former constitu- 
tion was naturally revoked. A pro- 
vincial council, elected tnenaially, 
consisting also of 51 members, and 
presided over by an administrator 
appointed by the Governor-General, 
and an executive committee of four 
members, controls local taxation, and. 
all matters that concern the Colony 
only. Thus the ‘ province of the 
Cape of Good Hope "" is a now a self- 
governing member of a large federal 
state. See South Afkica, Uxion of. 

Cape Fear River, X. Carolina, 
U.S.A., formed )>y the junction of the 
Deep and Haw Its., enters the Atlantic 
at Cape Fear, 20 m. S. of Wilmington. 

Capeflgue, J©an Baptiste Honor© 
Raymond « 1802-72), a Fr. his- 
torian, antiquary, and politician, b. 
at JIarseiiies. His works are still read 
for their vivacious and picturesque 
style, but they are neither very deep 
nor accurate. Their number extends 
to close on 100 %'ois., and include 
Histoire de Philippe Auguste ^ 1S29 ; 
HiStoire de la Pestauratian^ 1831-33; 
Riciwlieu, 2Iazaein, et la P'ronde^ 1S35— 
3t> ; Philippe d'Orltans, Prgent de 
France, 1S3S ; and JLa JLigue, 3rd 
ed., 1843. 

Cape Flights. The continent of 
Africa is particularly well adapted for 
air transport, Xot only is it popu- 
lous, a factor making for economic 
work, but it possesses a climate not 
given to great extremes, both its X. 
and S. extremities being sub -tropical. 
For this reason flying is possible 
throughout almost the entire year, 
Africa being perhans the best of any 
continent for aviation. These ad- 
, vantages, combined udth the fact that 
' its vast distances have been iittle- 
[ opened up by rail, early attracted the 
^ attention of the pioneers of civil 
aviation. The following is a brief 
account of the earlier flights from 
England to the Cape, which ‘ blazed 
the trail ’ for the commercial services 
which will inevitably follow. 

The fii^t attempt to fly to the Cape 
from England, made in the early part 
of 1920, ended in a creditable failure, 
the Vickers-Vimy machine of Captains 
Cockerill and Broome crashing at 
Tabora, central Africa. They, how- 
ever, covered a distance of 2700 m. 
in 364 hours, and thus showed that 
the complete flight to the Cape was a 
possibility. The African section of 
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tMs flight had begun at Heliopolis, 
Cairo^s aerodrome, on Feb, 6. On 
the 22nd of the same month another 
Vickers- Vimy machine, the Silver 
Queen JJT., started from Cairo on the 
same qnest. The pilots were S. 
Africans, Colonel Van Rjmeveld and 
Flight-Lieutenant Brand. Bulawayo, 
the capital of Khodesia, was reached 
in 13 days, an air distance ot 3880 
m. Here, however, the machine 
crashed badly, but the 3 ourney to 
Cape Town was continued in a new 
machine, a de Haviiland. Eventually 
the whole flight was accomplished in 
exactly four weeks. 

Xext the Imperial Airways Com- 
pany of Great Britain decided to 
survey the Cairo-Cape route and 
chose the well-knovn aviator Alan J. 
Cobham for this task. Sir Alan Cob- 
ham, as he now is, used a de Haviiland 
machine, with air-cooled engines, 
more suitable for tropical flying. He 
was not attempting to break records, 
of course, and his flight was a leisurely 
affair. On Nov. 16, 1925, Cobham 
set out, and he arrived at Cape Town, 
in the same machine on Feb. 17, 1926, 
covering a distance of 8500 m. in 
about 94 hours of flying time. Turn- 
ing back after a few days’ rest, Cob- 
ham decided to try a quick flight 
home. He left Cape Town on 
Feb. 26 and arrived at Cairo on March 
7. The total distance this time was 
5500 m., accomplished m 9} days, 
and the remaimng distance to London 
was done in 4 days more. Since then, 
m 1930, the Fokker machine of the 
Duchess of Bedford, piloted by Cap- 
tain Barnard, ’with the Duchess as 
passenger, did the London-Cape 
Town and back flight of 18,800 m. in 
20 days. 

Cape Haitien, a tn. in the republic of 
Hayti, and an episcopal see, situated 
in a magnifleent harbour 5 m. from 
Port au Prince. Under the Fr. 
gov. it was the capital of Hayti. 
It is connected by cable wnth France, 
iS- America, and San Domingo. In 
IS 42 it was the scene of a terrible 
earthquake, and in 1865 the tn. 
suffered great damage through bom- 
bardment by the British. Pop. 
20 , 000 . 

Cape Henry, Action off. The British 
in 1781 occupied Portsmouth on the 
J ames B. in Chesapeake Bay, N. 
America, and the Fr. squadron 
at Newport, Bhode Is., proceeded 
thither under the command of Com- 
modore des Touches. He was met by 
Vice-Admiral Marriot Arbuthnot off 
C. H. on March 16. A fight followed 
which was indecisive, the Fr. losing 
heavily. The result of the battle was 
that the Eng. once more gained com- 
mand of Chesapeake Bay. 

Cape Horn, a headland on a small 


IS. of the Fuegian Archipelago, 
forming the southernmost point of 8. 
America. It was sighted b 3 ’^ Drake in 
1578, and named b3' the Dutch in 
1610. 

Capel, Arthur, first Baron C. of 
Hadham (e, 1610-49), a brilliant 

Boyalist soldier, member of the Short 
and of the Long Parliament. He 
acted as the king’s lieutenant-general 
in Cheshire and N. Wales. He accom- 
pamed the queen to Paris in 1646, 
and helped Charles to escape from 
Hampton Court in the following year. 
With Sir Charles Lucas and others, 
he gallantly defended Chester, but 
was obliged to surrender in 1645. He 
was imprisoned in theTower, escaped, 
and was re-arrested, tried, and be- 
headed. 

Capel Arthur, Earl of Essex (1631- 
83), a British diplomat He fought 
for the king in the Civil W ar, and, on 
the accession of Charles II , was ap- 
pointed lord-lieutenant of Hertford- 
shire. He was sent as ambassador to 
Denmark (1670) and made lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland. He opposed 
the court party and supported the 
jSxclusion Bill. He took part in the 
Monmouth conspiracy (1682), for 
which he ivas committed to the 
Tower, where he was found with his 
throat cut. 

Capell, Edward (1713—81), Eng. 
Shakesperean critic, b. at Troston 
Hall, near Bury St. Edmimds ; lived 
mainly in Hastings and London, 
where he was deputy -inspector of 
plays. His edition of Shakespeare 
m 10 vols. with introduction, which 
appeared in 1767, is said to be one 
of the purest texts extant. He also 
wrote Notes and Various Headings of 
SJiakespeai'e, 1775; and The School of 
Shakespeare, 17 83. 

Capella, or Capra, a bright star 
of the first magnitude (0-2) in the 
constellation of Auriga, of which it 
is the brightest. In 1899 Professor 
CampheU and Mr. New^all discovered 
it to consist of two sunlike bodies 
revolving round each other once in 
104 days. The luminosity of C. is at 
least 100 times as great as that of the 
sun. Proper motion 44" a century. 

Capella, Martianus Mineus Felix, a 
Bom. writer living about the fifth 
century. His chief work was an en- 
cyclopaedic compilation known as 
Satyrxcon, 

Capelle, Admiral Eduard von (b. 
1856), Under Secretary of the Ger. 
Admiralty 1913—16, Succeeded 
Admiral von Tirpitz March 1916 as 
Secretary of State for the Imperial 
Navy, 1916-18. The post of Under- 
secretary was created for him hy von 
Tirpitz, it never ha vmg previously 
existed in the Ger. Admiralty. As 
Under-Secretary his functions were 
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to superintend the administrative 
division and as a specialist in biidscets 
and estimates he was responsible for 
Germany’s ever -increasing naval ex- 
penditure. He wus always an en- 
thu«:iastie supporter of the policy for 
a larger Ger iiav>', and during his 
administration, the naval estimates, 
which in IStJy were €(>,000,000 a 
year, had risen in 1913 to over 
€23,000,000* He was well schooled 
by von Tirpitz to “-iicceed the latter 
as Secretary of State and though 
Tirpitz w'ent before the storm, C. 
remained to carry on the submarine , 
warfare in the same spirit and with i 


Storms,' Iu:t afterwards re-named 
" Gape of Good Hope ’ hr the Iving 
of Portugal The coast is low, flat, 
and sandy. 

Capercailzie, or TfJrno vromllns. a 
species of grouse of the familv F-^hasia- 
nidae, and i» tlie largest gdliinaeeous 
bird of Kiirope Beside® the above 
name itrejoice® m several others, such 
as the cape*rcally, capercaillie, w'ood- 
grouse, or cock the woods. The C. 
1 ® about the size of a turkey and re- 
sembles the blackcock in appearance 
and polygamou® habit ; the general 
colour of the male is blackish-grey 
above, black below, with a dark green 
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the same disregard for neutral feelings 
or human considerations. It was 
during C.*s regime that the first 
mutiny broke out in the Ger. na^vy at 
Kliel and when, after C ’s supersession 
in Sept. 1918 the second mutiny 
occurred, the end of the war soon 
came. 

Cape May, city in Cape May co„ 
New Jersey, U.S.A., on the Atlantic 
coast, SO m. S.E. of Philadelphia, It 
is a favourite ^watering-place. It has 
glass works and canneries of vege- 
tables and fruit. Pop. 2637. 

Cape of Good Hope, formerly Cape 
Golony(<?.r.),inS. Africa. Itisnamed 
after the promontory on the S.W. 
coast discovered by Bartolomeo Diaz 
in 1488, and named then ‘ Cape of 


chest, while the female is smaller, 
mottled, and has a reddish breast 
barred wdth black. The feathers on 
the legs and feet are longest in winter- 
time, and the toes are quite naked. 
At breeding-time the male indulges m 
curious love-songs and antics to 
attract a mate, and fights between 
rival cocks are of common oceurrence. 
The food of the birds consists of in- 
sects, worms, berries, and young pine- 
shoots. The C. is wudely distributed in 
countries where pine forests abound ; 
at the end of the eighteenth century it 
was exterminated in Scotland, but in 
the middle of the nineteenth it was 
successfully reinstated. See J. G. 
Millais’ Game Birds^ 1892. 

Cape River, otherwise known as 
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Coco, begovia, or Wanks, in Xiear- 
agua . It forms the boundary between 
Nicaragua and Honduras. It is 300 
m. long and flows into the Caribbean 
Sea. jSTaTigable for liO m., though | 
its mouth is barred by a sandbank. i 

Capern, Edward (1S19--94), an Eng. ! 
poet, who was h, at Tiverton m j 
Devonshire. He wrote under the j 
pseudonym of ‘ The Ilural Postman [ 
of Bideford.’ Under this noin-dc- J 
plume be pub. some poems in 1S56 ; j 
Ballads and Sonas in ISoS ; Devon- \ 
shire 2Ielodist, with music, in IS 62 : j 
Wayside Warhles in IS 65, and Sun \ 
Gleams and Shadow Pearls in ISSl. j 
Dickens, Kingsley, and Tennyson j 
all recognised the merit of his work i 
and \^’ere duly appreciative. | 

Capernaum, anct city of Palestme, 
mentioned m the X.T. It is usually 
identified with the modern Tell Hum, 
on the N.W. coast of the Sea of 
Galilee, but occasionally with Khan 
Minieh, a little further south. 

Capers, see Capparidace.se. 

Cape Sable Island, situated at S. 
extremity of Nova Scotia. C.S.isthe 
most southerly point. 

Capesterre, La, or Le Marigot, a tn. 
in Guadaioupe, French W. Indies, 
13 m E.N.E, of Basse Terre. Pop. 
10 , 000 . 

Capet, the family name of the 3rd 
Frankish dynasty. This family ruled 
France in a direct line from 989 to 
133S, and through the collateral 
branches of Talois and Bourbon until 
the revolution m 17S9. 

Capet, Hughes (987—996), King of 
France, b about 940 ,the son of Hughes 
the Great, Count of Paris . In 9 87 , at 
the death of Louis V., the last of the 
Carlovingian line, he assumed the 
sovereignty of the whole of France, 
and founded the third, or Capetian, 
droasty. He was accepted by most 
of the nobles, but his claim was 
contested by Charles of Lorraine, the 
rightful heir of Louis V., whom, how- 
ever, he defeated. His rule was wdse 
and moderate. He rallied the great 
nobles round him as grand vassals, and 
made feudalism a recognised part of 
the constitution. He also estab. 
hereditary succession to the monarchy, 
and made the king’s eldest son 
' master of the palace.’ He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Robert, and his 
heirs ruled France till the revolution 
of 1789. 

Capet, Lucien (IS 73-1928), dis- 
tinguished Fr. violinist, studied 
imder Maurin in Paris, afterwards 
teaching at the Bordeaux Con- 
servatory. Famous for his quartets 
with Maurice He%vitt, Marcel Casa- 
desus and othei* players. 

Cape to Cairo Railway. Cecil Rhodes 
evolved the scheme of running a 
railway right from end to end of 


I the continent of Africa, traversing 
- British territory as much as possible 
i and acting thereby as a conneeting 
I link between all British possessions in 
Africa. The branching side lines are 
' and w'il! always be probably the source 



CAPE TO CAIRO RAILWAT 

Parts completed barred. British territory 
left blank. 


of most revenue to the company. The 
distance between Cape Town and C- 
is about 5000 m. The first passenger 
train arrived at the Victoria Falls on 
June 32, 1904. At this spot the Zam- 
besi R. is spanned by a steel canti- 
lever bridge, which is 3 SO ft. above 
flood water, and the highest bridge in 
the world, the next highest being the 
Viaduct du Viar in France, that being 
3 7 5 ft. In the year 1910 the railhead 
from the N. had reached Sennar, 
except for the river gap between 
Assouan and Wadi Haifa. This was 
a length of line of about 1000 m. The 
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line from the C. in lG0f» Lad reached 
Broken HiiL a iensTtli o£ 2017 miies- 
By 1022 some small sraps remained 
to lie completed alon^r the Contro 
Biv., where riT. steamers supplied 
the intervening transport, and also 
a larse ^ap between citanle^wilie and 
El Obeid. The total lencths of the 
two sections are, from the Cape, about 
2G00 m., and from Cairo, about 1500 m. 

Cape Town, cap. city of Cape 
Colony, Africa, on the X. side of the 
Cape peninsula in the S.W. of the 
eolonv, on Table Bay, and at the foot 
of Table Mt., 3o m, X. of the Cape of 
Good Hope. Table Bay is not a crood 
natuml harbour, bein^ exposed to X. 
and X.W, prales, but a breakwater of 
3640 ft. has been constructed to 
shelter shippm"-, and there are com- 
modious wet docks, opened ISTO, a 
dry dock, and a gov. patent slip 
with a lifting pow’er of 101)0 tons. 
The recently constructed outer har- 
bour has a ininiimim depth of 27 ft. 
The tn. is the terminus of several 
raiiwav lines. It was laid out after 
the Butch fashion wdth g’eometrical 
precision, is well drained and paved, 
and has a ^■ood water-supply coming 
from Table Mt., and an electric 
tram service and a suburban railwmy. 
The chief buildings are the tw’o 
cathedrals, Anglican and Horn. 
Catholic ; several Mohamroedan 
mosriiies ; the S. African College ; the 
Museum and Public Library (the gift 
of t*ir George Grey) ; the Observatory 
<1820), which is the finest in the 
fc?. hemisphere ; the Castle (a fort 
400 years old) ; the Houses of 
Parliament ; Government House ; 
the buildings of the university of the 
Cape of Good Hope (1873), which is an 
examining body only ; and the 
Botanic Gardens. The <5ity Hall can 
accommodate 6000 people and the 
Butch Keformed Church, the earliest 
edifice for public w'orsMp m S.A., 
3000. Since 19 lU the Union Parlia- 
ment has met in a new wing added 
to the original houses of Parliament. 
The Got. Gardens, containing a fine 
oak avenue, serve as a public park. 
There are numerous fine and populous 
subm*bs, including Green Point, 
Sea Point, Woodstock, Maitland, 
Mowbray, Bosebank, Hondebosefa, 
Xewlands, Claremont, and Wynbeig. 
A chain of well-armed forts extends 
along the shores of Table Bay. The 
climate is somewhat similar to that 
of the Riviera, the mean annual 
temperature being 62*3® F., Jan. 
69*9^ F., July 55-1° F., with a 
maximum of 102® F. and a minimum 
of 34® F. The mean annual rainfall is 
24 -S in. The city, which is an im- 
portant port of call, was founded by 
the Dutch in 1652. It is perhaps the 
most beautifully situated city in the 


' world It ha^ beeomjs a roeoguised 
aeaith. and hoaday resort. The 
public librarv contains ISii.niiU 
vo-umes. In the d. Afiaean hlusciim 
are a number of ‘ Post Ottiee rrtones " 
beneath w’hieh captains of ships 
outvrard bound placed their letters for 
conveyance home. In the Jewish 
synagogue, I’diich eo-t is a 

memorial to local Jewish vletims ot 
the Great War. A striking War 
Jlemoriai and a memorial to Captain 
ircoti, who perished in the Antarctic, 
are near the entrance to the Pier, 
which was compieteu in 191 4 at a cost 
of -is 50,096 and is l^Oa It. m leiigth. 
Pop. <1927/ 126,709 Europeans and 
0^.6 19 coloured. Total 225, .35-. The 
ratea]>ie value, vhieh in Is.sO was 
li2,054,201, wa^ in 1927 €36,019,175. 

Cape Verd, the most westeiiy cape 
in ^Ltrica, situated in Senegamhia. It 
■was di.^eovereri m 1443 by Xuno 
Tnstao in the time of Henry fhe 
Xavigator. 

Cap© Vei’de Islands, an archn^elago, 
in the pjossession of Portugal, in the 
Atlantic (Jccan, ofi the Mb eoa^t of 
Africa, about 300 m. W. ol Cape 
, Verde- The is. may be divided 
into three gi^oups : (1) The Mb 

‘ Windwards, comprising Sao Antao 
C246 sq. m.), Sao Vicente, Sranta 
Luzia, fcjSo Xicolau, Branco, Razo; 
(2) the E. tVindwards, comprising 
Sal and Boavista ; (3) the Lee-nartis, 
comprising Maio, Santiago (396 
sq, m.), Fogo, Brava, Grande, and 
Bombo. The total area is about 1 4&0 
sq. m., and ten of the is., the chief 
being Santiago, Suo Antao, Fogo, 
Brava, and Sao Xieoiaii, are inhabited 
The is. are all very mountainous 
and lai^ely of volcanic formation 
but some anct. granites and gneisses 
point to a continental origin, and 
on some is,, as Maio, there are 
sedimentary deposits. The main 
peaks are the volcano of Fogo (6S00 
ft.), which was active in 1847 ; the 
Pico de Santo Antonio, on Santiago 
(73S0 ft.) ; and the Pao de Assuear, on 
Sao Antao <8000 ft.). The climate is 
tropical, though tempered by sea 
breezes. There is only a very short 
ramy season in Aug. and Sept., 
and much distress and famine are 
caused by drought. The soil is not 
very fertile, and trees are especially 
rare, but coffee, sugar, Indian corn, 
beans, oranges, grapes, peanuts, 
cacao, cotton, tobacco, cinchona, and 
indigo are grown and exported , Iron 
is found in the S. is., and several have 
guano deposits, while salt, amber, 
archil, and red coral are also largely 
exported. Cattle -rearing Is exten- 
sively carried on, and the coasts 
abound in 'turtles. The inhabs., 
mainly n^roes and mulattos, are 
very indolent, and speak a debased 
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Portugese. Porto Grande, on Sao 
Vieente, is- a eoaling station. The 
PortnpTiie^e cliheoTered the is. in 
1441“-5Ci. Prjp. 142,^fCiy. 

Cape Wrath, tiie mo^t tresterp- 
point on the X- coast of Scotland, in 
tlic CO. of It one of a 

^cneis of Wild ciilT^ formed of gnei-ss, 
and ifa 3u0 ft. tngli. 

Capek, Karel ib 1*^90), Czech 
author and piarwrlg-M, b. at Male 
fciTatfjnovice, Bohemia. Became 
famous in 1920 by" his jday Iiossu7ii^s 
UmrersHl R€j>hots <or H.U.R .) — which 
adde«l a word to the world's vocabm 
lary", a ilobot being an antomatic 
servant or workman. Another plap 
of his is The JlacropuIoH Secret; and 
he has collaborated with his brother 
JoiiCf ill two others; Admn the Creator 
and Thf JLife of the Insects. His plays 
and his stories, which are poignant, 
have been trans. into Eng. lie has 
written tuo nejvels : The ^ibsohife at 
Lane and KrakaUt. Other works : 
I^eifers frota England, 1925 ; Leiict'S 
from lialih 1929. 

Capelio, Luigi ih. 1S59>, Italian 
general . Began rniiitary career in the 
infantry. He led the attack, rdaimed 
hr Cadorna, on Gorizia, July and 
Aug. 1916. He was also concerned 
in the disaster of Caporetto (g.r.), 
Oet. 23, 1917. In Xov, 1925 a con- 
bpiracy to murder the Duee Mussolini 
transpired, and C- was arrested in 
eonriectioii with it. The trial did 
not take place till April 22, 1927, or 
seventeen months later, and C. was 
sentenced to thirty vears’ penal 
-ervitude, Ms name being removed 
from the army list. 

Capgrave, John (1393-1464), an 
Eng theologian and historian. He 
was Ik at Lynn and became an 
Angnistmian friar He wrote in Latin 
Rible Commentaries and Xova Le- 
genda AngVw in the year 1416. 
He also wrote Vita Humfredi Duels 
Gloccstriw. His chief Eng- works 
W'ere A Chronicle of England from 
the Creation to A i>. 1417, and a 

metrical Life of St. Katherine. 

Capias ^Lat., ^ that you may seize *), 
a common name once used in legal 
practice to denote a number of 
different writs directed to the sheriff, 
commanding him to arrest some 
person named, in the writ to come up 
for Judgment, discharge a fine, or 
perform some other legal obligation. 
The writ of attachment for contempt 
has replaced the old C. for all 
practical purposes. 

Capiiiaire, a sort of syrup concocted 
from the Maidenhair. It is used in 
medicine as a pectoral and sometimes 
as an astringent. 

Capillarity cLat. capUlaris, pertain- 
ing to the hair), the phenomenon 
wMch occurs when a fine tube, open 


at both ends, is placed verticailv in^a 
Ikiuid ; the surface of the liquid 
wit hm the tube is usuailv eit her above 
or below the surface outside. The 
condition is onJv observed when the 
diameter is small, hence tubes w'hich 
exhibit this property are called capil- 
lary or ‘ hair-iike ’ tubes. A similar 
effect produced when tw*o glass 
s jdates are held vertical and parallel a 
1 i-hort distance apart in a liquid ; the 
I liquid forms a film betw’een the two 
[ plates. If the plates are pulled gently 
’ apart at one side so as to form a very 
I acute angle, the surface of the con- 
! talned film presents a curve (an equi- 
; lateral hyperbola), having its greatest 
! distance from the free surface of the 
1 liquid at the pomt of the angle. Thus 
1 C. diminishes as the distance between 
' the walls increases, the ascent be- 
tween smooth glass plates being, 
how’cver, only one-half of the ascent 
in a tube of the same diameter. Every 
liquid has at its bounding surface 
betw'een it and another medium (say 
air or glass; a surface tension, or 
tendency for the surface to withdraw 
Itself into the smallest possible area- 
In small amounts of liquid, this ten- 
dency IS sufficient to overcome the 
effects of gravity, thus a minute 
quantity of mercury becomes on a 
fiat surface a globule that is practi- 
cally spherical, whilst a large amount 
simply shows a convexity at the 
edges, gravity having produced that 
horizontal surface which we look upon 
as characteristic of liquids. In the 
instances mentioned it should be 
noticed that there are three sub- 
stances in contact, such as glass, air, 
and water, and the form taken by the 
visible fluid surface, i.e. that of the 
water, depends on the relative attract- 
ing pow’er of the three substances on 
each other. Thus whilst water rises in 
a capillary tube and presents a con- 
cave surface upwards, mercury is de- 
pressed and has a convex surface . C. 
isa widespread phenomenon ; oil rises 
in the wicks of lamps, moisture in the 
roots and stems of plants, by virtue 
of C. AH substances with pores of 
sufficient size are capable of sneking 
up water, e.g. blotting paper, sponges. 
See Surface Tension. 

Capillary Vessels, the smallest 
blood-vesselsinthebody. Thearteries 
which convey blood from the heart 
are split up into myriads of branches 
which va^y from a five-hundredth to 
three-thousandth part of an inch in 
diameter. By their means the blood 
IS supplied to every part of the body, 
the flow depending on the direction of 
the central intelligence. The capil- 
laries reunite in the veins, by means 
of which the impure blood is returned 
to the heart. 

Capistrano,Giovanniiii(13 85—1 456), 
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an Italian Franciscan preacher, 
at Capi^-trano in the Abrnzzi. He 
entered the order of the Franciscans 
in 1416. lie helped to reform his 
order in eonjiinetion with Bernhardin 
of Siena, and he preached against 
many heretical order? which had 
come into existence in Italy, especi- 
ally the Fra tn eel II. He %Ta=! twice 
made vicar -general. He was such an 
eloquent speaker that he converted 
many of the Hussites of Moravia back , 
to the Horn Church. He had been , 
sent to IMoravia as pupal legate in 
1451. When m rrilesia he rncited the 
people to persecute the Jei^s, and 
many were burned. He also preached ' 
again 'll the Turks after the fall of 
Constantinople. He took lf»,00r» 
Christians to Belgrade in 1450 to help 
John Hunyady, and also assisted to , 
release that tn. from the hands of 
the Turks. He was canonised in 1724. 

Capital and Capitalism. Capital 
may be shortly defined as that part of 
wealth which is accumulated in order 
to assist future production In 
commerce the term is used to express 
the stock of the merchant, manufac- 
turer, or trader, u^ed m carrying on 
his bn.*>mess, m the purchase or 
manufacture of commodities, and in 
the payment of vages of labour; m 
this sense it includes not only money, 
but also buildings, niachinerj^, and , 
all other material objects which ' 
facilitate commercial operations In 
a more extended torm C. embraces 
not only the C of particular indi- 
viduals, but the entire C. of a 
country, m 'which latter sense it maj* 
be defined as the products of industry 
possessed by the community, and still 
available for use only or for further 
production. C. may be applied either 
directly in the employment of labour, 
or directly m aid of labour ; it may 
be spent m the food and clothes of 
labourers, or in tools and other 
auxiliary machinery, to assist theii 
labour and increase its productive- 
ness. The former is usually termed 
circulating C. in political economy, 
and the latter fixed C. While the 
foregoing may be accurate deduc- 
tions from current politico-economi- 
cal theories of C., it is to be observed 
that G. in social polemics is regarded 
by some schools of thought as that 
which is radically opposed to labour. 
Karl Marx, starting from the position 
that the economic structure of society, 
i.e. the method of production and 
distribution of the products of labour 
Is the basis upon which everything 
else rests — the juridical, the religious, 
the political, the social life of the 
people — argued that -while political 
economy w as right in holding that the 
consumption of surplus products hy 
productive labour w^as a feature of 
VOL. m. 


accunnilation, it was wrong in hold- 
ing that all surplus, value that is 
changed into C. became such C. as 
was represented by labour power. 
With the same critical analysis of 
prevalent principles of economists, 
Marx considered that private pro- 
perty, based upon the labour of its 
owner, had become by the evil? of our 
civilisation replaced by what he 
termed * capitalistic ’ private pro- 
perty'', based on the labour of other 
persons than the owmer of the 
property. Henry George, in Progress 
and Poi'eriy^ contended that the wages 
of labour -were paid from the %ahie 
of that %vhieh labour produces, and 
that therefore labour produced its 
own remuneration. A s against these 
vie-ws, current political economy 
asserts that the accumulated savings 
of labour and of accruing profits re- 
served for development, and gener- 
ally to extend the means of progress 
necessary to an advancing com- 
munity, constitute a collective absti- 
nenceonthepartof both capitalist and 
labourer for the ultimate good of ail, 
and that, because the capitalist post- 
pones or denies him seif the^ present 
enjoyment of a portion of his means 
of consumption in the expectation of 
prospective reward, O is justified in 
claiming such reivard, 'whether by 
way of rent or interest or profit It 
is fui-ther argued that wuges are paid 
not out of labour but out of C . It may 
be said that the ultimate source of 
both wages and i>rotits is the value 
of that w'hich labour and C combine 
to create, and that no progress can 
be made in any sphere of industrial 
activity without the help of reserve 
! f'onds, controlled by few' or more 
persons who risk those funds for 
the sake of progress. From the 
moment at which a man produces 
more than he consumes, he is creating 
C. ; and the accum'ulated surplus of 
production over the consumption of 
the w'hoie community is the C. of a 
country . Those part s of the products 
of labour which are reserved for the 
reproduction of other commodities, 
and those intended solely for use 
or consumption, have constituted a 
distinction amongst political econo- 
mists. Adam Smith classes the one 
as C. and the other asrevenue. Both, 
how'ever, are generally r^arded a? 
forms of C., although iz is true that 
the accumulation of C. proceeds 
slowly or rapidly in proportion as 
one or other of these modes of expen- 
diture is most prevalent. As to the 
relation of profits to accumulated C , 
J ohn Stuart Mill lays it down that in 
proportion as C- increases the rate 
of profit falls, because the competition 
of C. with C. is more active than that 
of labour with labour {Principles of 

2sr 
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Pul'} ^ u It P g-ei^ertilly 

tLiit a hli^li Title ol pToI:t ifc 
iVavoiiralne to acctimiiltiticjii ; al^o 
til, it Fioh a Fill popnious eoimtrie^ 
are deiiif*d tlii'; advantage; that, if 
tber enjo.vefi it, tbeir C. %voiild eun- 
tiniie to inerea more rapifEy than it 
df^e'=‘ in fill t iiiereo -e ; but that, under 
ordinarily fuvonraliie circmmtance'', 
tile iiia-.-e- of inherited C- and the 
aggregate fcaTing-^ ol vast mimLers of 
rai)itaii.-t -- still facilitate acemirala- 
tlon in II greater ratio than the in- 
crease of population, ivliieh a high 
statc^ of eiviii nation ho'^ a tendency to 
check. In ordinary parlance C. and 
money are synonymous^ ; but it is 
entirely errcmeons to siip|Jo==’e that C. 
and money can be the same thing. If 
thev were so, it would be imtrne to 
.-a y that C. wii*- one of the requisites of 
the production of wealth, for money 
in itself does not a'=‘>iet in the pro- 
duction of wealth. The bank deposits 
of a country form what is called its 
‘ tioating C.’' *Sucii deposits may be 
withdrawn soon or late, or, on the 
other hand, may continue to accumu- 
iate for a long period; but m any 
ca^e the3' are the actual money values 
of wages, rents, profits, commodities, 
and interest, placed temporarily or 
permanently at the service of the 
community for social uses in exchange 
for a rate of Interest. iSueh deposits 
are not convertible into an equal 
amount of biiiiion, much of them 
being m the form of bills, secui’ities, 
etc., and a country is deemed richer 
in proportion as these deposits in- 
crease in amount, because such in- 
crease favours an extension of 
resources for employment. That C. 
and money are not to be confused 
wuth each other is now generally 
realised after the disastrous object- 
iesson provided by inflation during 
and after the Great War, It is 
usual, indeed, to distinguish between 
the money market and the C. market, 
though in both markets it is not 
money but the command of C. which 
is the purpose of an exchange trans- 
action W'hether for a long or short 
term. 

MiBtoru of Capiialism, — It has 
been rightly observed that the 
accumulation of wealth is necessary 
for the creation of a capitalist society, 
but that such a society is not the 
result of a simpie process of evolution 
from the mere existence of capital. 
The accumulation of surplus wealth or 
capital %yas fostered by means of 
comniereial transactions, more es- 
pecially when these were carried 
through on a large scale and involved 
the use of credit. On the termination 
of the Crusades and the establish - 
ment of peace between East and 
West after several centuries of inter- 
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mittent warfare, the East began t-j 
^ our her treasures into Eiiroite. 
From their geograijiiical situation tlw- 
ICiTiie cities m Italy were the first to 
uroiit from this new eomnierco, and 
in the city fctates of Italy the lir-t 
beginnins’s of a capitah‘-t society 
begm to show them^elve*. iiut 
>ucfes=:ful commerce knows no con- 
fmc=, and the- influx of the Eastern 
prodU'-'C, together with the accumula- 
tion of capital derived from the 
tmue therein, could not be limite«i 
to the Italian cities. This eeononue 
stimulus had its repercussions, and 
. the-e were particiilarlv noticeable 
in the X.W. corner of Europe At 
convement points on the great trade 
routes leading from Italy to the X., 
the great fiur^ w'ere estab. These 
existed at first for the exchange of 
goods — barter pnre and simple. But 
later the use of money became 
nece^ssary, and from the variety of 
coins in use a new’ tT9& of merchant 
came into being. This was the 
trader, w’ho carried on the business 
of money exchange, and the foreign 
, exchange of to-day had its beginnin'gs 
^vith him. The leifre de foire (fair 
' letter) was the forerunner of our 
i modern bill of exchange. Another 
‘ development was the .system of 
transferring and cancelling these 
letters as they fell due at the fairs, 
■which thus came to perform in 
addition to their normal functions, 
the actions of the clearmg-houses 
of to-day. From commercial capital- 
ism to financial capitalism was but 
a short step, and the troubled times- 
of the Middle Ages rendered it 
necessary for the heads of states to 
borrow’ money very often. These 
borrowings enriched all who took 
part in the money trade — tax- 
collectors, lenders, bankers, aU had 
their pickings, and thus helped in the 
accumulation of largest ocks of capital 
A development of the fair was seen 
in the establishment of exchanges, 
which assumed a growing importance 
in the sixteenth century. In the 
fairs the business of buying, selling 
and settlement could only be carried 
on intermittently (i.c. when the fairs 
were held at their different seasons), 
but the establishment of the ex- 
changes rendered such operations a 
matter of daily routine. Although 
the Church had long forbidden the 
lending of money at interest, govs, 
were soon forced to recognise the 
legitimacy of this transaction, being 
moved by the value and increasing 
m^tiplicity of exchange operations. 
The lending of money at interest is one 
of the props of modem capitalism. 
The business of the f airsand exchanges 
brought negotiable securities into 
use, and these contributed in a very 
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lars'e iBea?iire to tiie ineretiM* in 
speciilatloij th€-t e-tablii>Liaent €tf 
trade between the* Eaj^t and We^t 
after the Crusader Grave rise to a 
reg-eneratioii of the economic life of 
Etirijpe, did the di-eoverr of 
Ameriea give additional iinpetns: to 
thi^ economic life, and in particular 
to the larger nations of W, Europe - 
ilantinie and colonial eommeree 
c^xpanded con-iderahly, and Europe 
wa* greatli" enriched by the receipt of 
the tropical products of the Far East 
and. the gold and silver from the 
niinete of the Xew’ World. Another 
development which niUht be noticed 
at tlii^ time was the establishment of 
large colonial trading corporations 
such as the Eng. and Dutch E. India 
Companies. It would appear, there- 
fore, that capitali-m first developed 
along ecmimercial lines and later a long 
financial Imes. The rise of Holland 
a great economic power in the 
seventeenth century was due to her 
success as a commercial and imancliii 
nation. Her maritime trade was 
considerable, and she conducted a 
lucrative business in negotiable 
aeeurities. But by the beginni n g 
of the eighteenth century, Hollands 
rapid expansion had ceased. t?he 
%Tas primarily a commercial country, 
and industrialism had now set in, 
bringing England and France to 
the forefront by their ability to 
export not only natural products, 
but also the products of their manu- 
facturers. The rise of England and 
France marks another stage in the 
history of Capitalism, which, in 
addition to its commercial and 
financial functions, now began to 
exert its influence upon manufactur- 
ing industry. This at first had been 
in the hands of small men who had 
little capital. These were gradually 
ousted by larger merchants who 
sought to control the rural and 
domestic industries. They collected 
the products and found the customers. 
To them went a larger share of the 
profits than to the artisan or crafts- 
man, w’ho lost control by degrees. 
Industrial capitalism has been ex- 
tended by the growth of large j 
corporations, which were at first i 
formed to control industries where 1 
the initial outlay of capital was very j 
high, but which now control practic- 
ally every branch of modern manu- 
facturing industry. It may be said 
that the three forms of capitalism — 
commercial, financial, industrial — 
now operate concurrently. Agri- 
culture, the oldest industry, seems 
to have escaped the tentacles of 
capitalism most. It has, no doubt, 
felt its influence, but its immobility 
seems to have been its strong defence, i 
In modern times the influence of i 


caiatallsiQ has made Itself felt in 
practically every field of economic 
effort. At its comnien cement the 
colonial system assisted greatly m 
the development of capitalism, but 
this development was in turn respon- 
sible for the overthrow of the trade 
monopolies which had been estab, 
for the benefit of the mother country. 
These monopolies came to be regarderl 
as obstacles to the natumi expansion 
of commerce, and the rise of industrial 
capitalism may be said to have 
brought about the fall of the colonial 
system. To understand rightly the 
capitahsm of to-day one must under- 
stand the process of its evolution, 
Karl 3Iarx studied it m relation to 
labour, but this does not go far enough, 
Hzs great achievement lies m the fact 
that he di-ew attention to the social 
effects which had been brought 
about by the evolution of capitalism. 
He demonstrated that it had created 
social classes characterised by eco- 
nomic rather than other distmctions, 
the effect of which has been to make 
society much more mobile and less 
hemmed m hy the barriers ot former 
times, Aor is it apparent that class 
consciou-ress in the labourmg classes, 
which resulted from economic 
changes, showed itself as a sudden 
, manifestation. Even at the dawn of 
I the csapitaiistic system social unrest 
I made its appearance. This was 
! particularly noticeable in the Bow 
' Countries, where thousands of work- 
I men became dependent upon the 
I merchants engaged in the export 
I trade. Then, as now, commerce had 
! its good and bad times, and of cour^ 

; it was the workmen who chiefly 
i suffered during the bad periods, 

; Hisings, often accompanied by blood- 
shed, were far from infrequent, and, 
by degrees, the craftsmen took their 
place in the gov. of the Flemish tovTis. 
They seemed to be moved by a guild 
rather than a class spirit. It is 
worthy of remark that at the begin- 
ning of the Industrial Revolution ig vJ 
in England it was the workmen who 
opposed innovation. They were in 
reality the conservatives who de- 
manded the maintenance of the old 
order of things. But in the end the 
policy of laissez-faire as opposed to 
intervention prevailed, and the new 
industnalists developed their manu- 
facturing businesses with little or 
no interference from the State. 
There is little doubt that the labouring 
classes in England suffered severely 
during this period of transition. If 
much suffering is to be attributed to 
the capitalistic system, particularly 
during the earlier periods of evolution 
and transition, it must be conceded 
that it has contributed largely in 
the intellectual and artistic develop- 
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rneiit® of thOT^e c*oiiiitriL*=! where it has imitossihle to foretell how Russia will 
flourished. Tins notk^eable in a finalle enercro from her expei mient . 
marketi decree m Italy m the four- It is a smcriiiar eoiaiiientary, however, 
tt^enth eeiitury and. in the Tow that m he-r attempt to annihilate 
C'oiintries a eentiiry or two later, caijitahsm at home '-he has thoncrht 
The aniasslns of large private fortune- well to make overture'^ abroad for 
produced r^atroiis of the arts and of the rai-mg of money. It would, 
letters. In The Kcrmowtie Conse- apiiear al-o that in the attempt to 
qaenees uf the Peaee^ Mr. J. ^F. secure the so-oalled eeonoiiiie liberty 
Ivemes lia'^ drawn a vivid iJicture of of the individual, hi- per-onal lih€*rty 
Europe liefore the Great War. He has been -aerificed. From the slave 
states that ‘Europe was so organised of the enipioyer he has l>ecome the 
.-ociaily and economii'^alU^ as to “-ccure slave of the rotate. Thf? case of 
the niaxiniiini accumulation of fapital. Great Britain too is not without 
While there wa« some cont iiiiiuu'=: interest in relation to capitalism, 
improvement m the dally conrlitions The centre of the greatest empire of 
of life of the Inal'S of the population, all times has now < January 19Jl)been 
society was 'Sf* framed as to throw a over a year and a half under a Social- 
great part of the increased income into ' ist gOT., most of w'hose members are 
tin* control of the class least likelv to as-ociated with anti-capitalist party 
consume it. The new rich of the , declarations. Tins gov. is unlikely 
nineteenth centurv were not brought i to have the slightest effect upon 
up tolarge e.vpemlitiire', and preferred capitalism as a svstem, though it may 
the power which investment gave ’ administer well or ill a svstem which 
them to the pleu^-ure*^ of immediate i as a gov. it has had no hand m 
con'-iimption. Intact it wa.> iirecisely j creating, but of which it is the de- 
the hiequalitq of the distribution of dared enemy. The state of unem- 
wealth which made possible those ' plovment which seems to be almost 
vast aecumiiiations of fixed wealth ; universal in character points m the 
and of capital improvements which ; eyes of some to a great defecd in 
distinguished that age from all others, j the system. They ask whether 
Herein lay, m fact, the mam Jus- ; or no industrialism has over- 
tification of the capitahst system, i reached itself; but others look upon 
If the rich had spent their new wealth i such a condition of affairs as a 
on their own enjoyments, the wwld I recurrent weakness in a system to 
would lung ago have found such a i which all human institutions are 
regime intolerable. But like bees liable. A striking expression of 
thcw’ saved and accumulated, not opinion in defence of capitahsm in 
less to the advantage of the w’hole relation to imemployment w’lU be 
community because they themselves found in Adolf Weber's published, 
held narrow^er ends in prospect, lectures. His opinion is that the 
The immense accumulations of fixed credit for present-day Germany's 
capital which to the great benefit powder to absorb large numbers of 
of mankind were built up during the her unemployed is due not to any 
half century before the war could political policy, but rather to the 
never have come about in a society versatility of capitalism, 
where wealth was divided equitably. In the closing period of the Great 
The railways of the world, which that War and immediately succeeding 
age built as a monument to posterity, years there was a very prevalent 
-were, not less than the Pj'ramids of opinion that co-operation must some- 
Egypt, the work of labour which how take the place of competition 
was not free to consume In immediate if the horrors of another war were to be 
enjoyment the full equivalent of its ' avoided. Additional impulse was 
efforts.' given to the new-found passion for 

It Is perhaps true to say that in social reform by the spectacle of the 
recent years, and particularly since many enriched at the expense of the 
the development of class conscious- mas^s. Definite expression was given 
ness, the capitalist system has been to this mental attitude in those 
more -widely, more bitterly criticised sections of the Tersailles Treaty -which 
than any other human institution, deal with the relations of capital and 
Its detractors point to its blemishes, ; labour, relations which were ex- 
but rarely indicate the blessings \ plicitly recogmsed as matters of 
which it has conferred. These are international concern. In its con- 
too often taken for granted. The demnation of the conception of labo-ur 
world has yet to awnlt the outcome I as merely * a cominodity or article 
of the greatest experiment ever j of commerce,' the Treaty made a 
undertaken by man in an endeavour concession to the humanitarians : 
to ameliorate the lot of his fellows and, in the craation of the Inter- 
by the overthrow of the capitalist national Dabour Conference, it pro- 
system ^ and the imposition of a vided the machinery for giving 
State Socialism. At present it is practical expression to changed 
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Views. Prior to the treaty, the 
British Bahom* Party, in Jan. 10 IS, 
had in its greatly advertised " reeon- 
^'triietion ’ programine, expressed the 
Ijolief that the ‘ mdivi dualist system 
of eapitalist prodiietion had reeeived 
a death-blow, and that with it mii^t 
go the poiitieai system and ideas 
m which it naturally found expre-^- 
sion,’ It IS more than doubtful 
%vhether many of those in office 
to-day would endorse these 

somewhat emotional opinions. In 
recent years speculation on the future 
of the world’s economic ordt*r has 
been rife, many eminent scholars, 
especially in Germanv, contributing 
striking theories, such as those of 
t^chmalenbach and Sombart, on 
the trend of capitalism. These have 
been undeterred bv the obvious 
falsification of ZMarxian theorv in its 
fundamental position'^. Nowhere in 
the prc=:ent state of society is there any 
Sign of evolution on the lines of 
Marxian ] rophecy, which, broadly 
stated, is that the smaller capitalist 
would be engulfed by the few largest 
and that this process of centralising 
the means of production must at 
length reach the point of incompati- 
bility with the capitalist S5’&tem, and 
capitalist private property becomes 
thereby ‘ socialised ’ and at the dis- 
posal of the previoiislv expropriated 
working class. Only in Russia has 
a serious attempt been made to 
exploit this conception of society. 
Very soon m its history, however, 
the Soviet was seeking to borrow 
large sums in capitalist countries, 
and such little stability as has been 
painfuUy restored to Russian eco- 
nomic life has been accomplished 
solelj^ by resorting to such conven- 
tional institutions as money and 
prices so as to allow at least a 
limited opportimity to private enter- 
prise. If the Marxian theory of 
concentration has now been very 
generally abandoned, it is because 
theoretical investigation has m- 
validated every step in its hypo- 
thetical development. Facts con- 
tinue to multiply the evidence in 
favour of the capitalist system : 
contrary to Marx, the system does 
not involve economic crises ; nor 
depress the condition of the wurkmg 
class ; nor does it, through the 
introduction of ever-improving tech- 
nical machinery, reduce the chances 
of employment — all of which conse- 
quences are repeatedly asserted in 
Marxian theories and by the followers 
of Marx. But if theoretical inves- 
tigation has refuted Marxism, the 
notable communistic experiment in 
Soviet Russia has supplied the most 
powerful arguments to those writers 
who defend the capitalist system. 


Russia, hit by the Great War far 
le-s than most of the other belli- 
a-crent*-, has not i-hown a power of 
recuperation in any way eomr^arable 
to the rert of Euroiie, in spite of her 
unlimited potentialities. So imprac- 
ticable did Lemn find his anti- 
capitalist organisation, that lie had 
perforce to introduce his ‘ new 
economic i^olicy,* which allowed a 
restricted degree of free exchange in 
the capitalistic sense, jsiich con- 
cesMons as this and other exi^edients 
flid not do more than tide over the 
exi‘-ting chaos which to-day remains 
to the precise extent that the sfoviefc 
abstains from an open rc'-toration of 
the order that prevails in every other 
eountry. Benin’s attempt to save 
the situation by the introduction of 
free TU'iee fixing for marketed products 
was fore-doomed, for the reason that 
it could have been effective onl?' in 
regard to capital. It has no relation 
to a system which, temporarily at all 
events, abandoned private property 
in capital. To-dav there is a private 
money market in Russia on a iiimted 
scale, and, as ma^’ be supposed from 
Russia’s difficulty in obtaining credit 
from other nations, this market shows 
phenomenal private discount rates. 
Agam, the expedient of high urban 
wages and low agrarian prices has 
resulted m the impoverishment of 
other industrial classes and a leap m 
the total of Russian unemployed 
persons. Some idea of the general 
economic position may be deduced 
from the officially published index 
figure of the cost of living, which in 
19*28 was 240. That capitalism in 
the last decade (1920-30) has not as 
a system proved incapable of adapta- 
tion to the most difficult cncum- 
stanees, is demonstrated by the 
census of production for German 
industry and primary resources, which 
shows an increase of about 9 per 
cent, between 1913 and 192 S ; while 
in 1930 some 80 per cent, of the 1914 
mercantile marine tonnage had been 
reached. These examples could be 
multiplied by reference to other 
defeated nations, especially Austria, 
a fact which is explained by the 
large financial interest of Austrian 
companies and mdividuals in the 
concerns of Hungary and other 
countries even outside the former 
frontiers of the Dual Monarchy. A 
significant post-war development 
which confirms the soundness of 
the capitalist system is the growth of 
the cartels (g.r.). It has been 
argued that the formation of cartels is 
the necessary consequence of ruinous 
competition, and that one important 
factor in this competition as it 
affects cartels is the growth of 
fixed costs, i.e, the costs which form 



a i^ermaii!?Et part of every epnrern 
irte^pectiTG of demand. The relation- 
&liip of lixed and liquid capital of 


g Capital 

or <itate^iTiaii of repute. The ^|ebt 
had therefore to be paid m the niaiii 
!iy the British people, and 
question resolved itselt tiito the 


for fixing prices. There 


made hj' a private member in 


Cfi rue r^arcei, uinj. nf tb*- \vnr as a * biisinesa proposirion/ 

ecoaoiiii'^t'' of to-day ould ^ ^ q_.. aiternative to a histh iucome 

that cartel' are orcraiiisatjons which • • *■' Ti,if o« the war eoutinued so- 


Tfiat cartel- are orErani-^auMa^ ^ eoutmueci so- 

convert ill-jud^red and rumou'^ into ethical factors came into the 

recpilated eranpotitiou and, m the Firstiv, it was said that 

liprht r»f their tendency to mcrea»e j * . » - , - beme: conscripted. 


Firstiv, it was said that 
was " beme: conscripted. 


ill nuiiiber, are a strong arnrmatjon * should be conscripted too; 

of the competitive and, thereiore, ^^..^ondlv, desrdte the heavy income-, 
capitalistic system. The host -war . ^ excess-profits taxes, 

hn-tory of eapitalr-in supplies anoim^ enormous fortunes %vere being made 


lilustratiuii of its inherent strength 
m the marked upward, progress of 
the working' elass in the U.S.A., 
resulting from the great augiiientation 


hx some, while others were being 
impoverished. The suggestion of a 
C. B. at first found some supporters 
in each political part^’, and among 


m the suiqdy of capital m the country. Jpe Conservatives 3Ir- Bonar Law* is 
Thi> augmentation has permittea to have had some sympathy 


higher tvages and a cOiO'-^ai the idea- 


remained 


increase in the' scale of production, definite part of the Labour Party’i 
with a consequent decrease of price?. ^ programme until 1927. The basis 


caiatal, but though nign w*ages , operative Societies and the like would 
in the i;.S.A. are the consequence ■ liable, though the share- 

of the inercM^e m national wealth, | holders w'ouid if their incomes 
this increase i? to be traced to the » exceeded a certain figure. It was 
expanthng productivity of labour | proposed that those whose total 
and an all-round policy of * rational- net w’ealth exceeded ^5000 should 
isation,' as well as to the enormous ; become liable to the operation of the 
accumulation? of capital. It is, | levy. This wras the same figure as 
indeed, becoming recogrmsed among that proposed by the Board of 
labour leaders as well as economists inland Ke venue in 1919 in its scheme 
that the progress of the %vage-eariier for the taxation of war fortunes, 
depends primarily upon the expand- This minirn um would have exempted 
mg productivity of bis labour, and small property owners and those then 
that however great may he the I exempt fi*om income tax, and have 
national wealth, wage rates can | brought within the scope of the 
mcrease only if the national income ( measure between 300,000 and 100,000 


itself increases. 

The foUow'mg authorities may be 
consulted : Hartley Withers, The Case 
/or Capitalism, 1920 ; Sir E. J- Benn, 
Confessions of a Capitalist, 1925; 
Henri See, Modem Capifalis77i (trans. 
by Homer B. Vanderbliie and i 
Georges F. Boriot), 1928; Adolf 
W'eber, In Defence of Capitalism, 
1929 (trans. by H. J. Stenmng, 1930). 

Capital, in architecture, Conuxix. 

Capital Account, see Book-keepixo. 

Capital Levy. After the Great 
War the national debt of the tTnited 
Kingdom, wrliicli had stood at €650 
millions at the beginning of hostilities, 
was more than ten times as great 
in 1920, when it reached the un - 1 
precedented total of €7830 millions. | 
The question arose as to how this | 
debt was to be paid. The facile i 
and illusory idea that the losers | 
of the war should pay ail its costs was i 
nottreated seriously by any economist ^ 


persons. An illustration of the 
scale of levy proposed in that scheme 
was that a man worth €6000 would 
pay €50, or 1 2 per cent, of his 
total fortune ; one worth £10,000 
would pay €550, or 5*5 per cent. ; 
one wwth €100,000, would pay 
€32,800, or 32 -S per cent. ; and a 
millionaire would pay €502,800, or 
50*3 per cent, of his fortune. The 
Colwryn Committee on Taxation and 
the National Debt, appointed by the 
I Labour Administration, in 1924, in 
I its Beport of 1926, rejected the 
i scheme, and even the minority report 
of that committee was favourable 
only to the levy ‘ provided it were 
generally appro ve d."* Gzecho -Slovakia 
alone among the European countries, 
attempted to launch a C, L., but was 
not very successful, for the payment 
of it by instalments practically 
reduced it to a heavy income tax. 
Switzerland, in a referendum, rejected 
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a C- L. fCon-iiIt The 

Ca ijtial Le ry E.rid h nf^L ; 

Capital Punislimeiit iiit-'ans the 
of (loath forrriisAe in enn- 
lormity tTith the -•“iiteneo of a pro- 
peril' eons'titiite®! tribiinal, eivii or 
military. Whatever may have b«*ea 
Its. oriyin, whether in fec^Iiii'jr- of re- 
vf r.:ze, reyiilar^Loi by the h r 
thiC law of " an eye tor fin (^ye and a 
tooth for a tooth ’t, or* in theories of 
rctriljiition or det<*iTerice, i\ P. a 
term oppo-td to ail irreeniiar inode^ 
of piim-hment -iieh as the Ameriean 
‘ lyneli law,' or any modern survival 
of ‘ I »Iuod -avenger?.’ C- P. i- so 

named iroin the Lat. eapuf, b«r^ean-e 
han^tin^ or decapitation wtis tht* 
most usual mode of C. P. In Pom. 
law, however, the term appears to ' 
have included any of the various forms 
of capitis deinimtiio, or loss rd -tatU', ; 
f.e. deprivation of liberty, eitizen^Mp, 
or family rierhts, as a consequence of 
certain acts. In more primitive 
societies, when civil tribunals were ' 
far from bem^ of certain authority or 
pf»&sessed of adequate machinery for 
enforeinfT their decree*, the punl*h- , 
iiient of murderers or other homicides ; 
was, as in the case of most other kinds , 
of criminals, a matter fur self -redress. 
A modern survival of this i* be 
found in the Corsican vendetta. Sub- ' 
seciuently, m England diirmor Saxon > 
times, man-slayinc: became the sub- ; 
3 eet of eompoimdmff by the paviuent ' 
of what was knoT^ii as ‘ wer-erild,’ or 
‘ blood-money,’ the amount ot vhich 
varied with the dejrree ot importance 
in the social scale of the murdered ' 
person. ; 

Hisiorif of Capital PunisJiutenf . — In ' 
pre -Norman times there were various * 
lorms of C. P., inciudinit hanmne:, i 
decapitation, burning, and hurlm^ i 
from rocks, after the manner of the j 
I tom. custom of throwintr male- , 
factors from the classic Tarpeian i 
Rock. After the Conquest mutilation } 
seems to have been substituted, and j 
this is the punishment mentioned in i 
the Assizes of Clarendon and North- I 
ampton (temp, Henry II.), The law j 
was variable for some time after that 
but gradually crystallised into such a 
condition that C. P. became the com- 
mon punishment for a great number 
of crimes, comprising treason and all 
felonies except larceny and mayhem 
(wounding). This state of things con- 
tinued down to 1S26, at which time 
there were nominally no fewer than f 
200 crimes punishable by death. The 
law and practice were, however, 
somewhat divergent, and as Bentham 
points out in Ms Theory of Legislation^ 
both 3 nries and judges resorted to all 
manner of subterfuges to evade the 
literal harshness of the law. The strict 
letter of the common law was also 1 


*u!qcct to tue miticratiuy iiifinen^c of 
the curlou- pr.vib'ge oi of 

cl( iwy Benebt of rler^y ex- 

empted e’eryynieri in cert o in caws 
Irnin erxm^r.a! piirii'-Lr.umT !>y secular 
yadee*. Aittiwaid* the prlxilege be- 
came exteufh d to all, viietlicr cleric 
or hiy, 'cho could r^cil or stumble 
thr* ^ugh the ‘ neck-vt-r:*’'.^ Denelit of 
cl-rgy wa* never peruiittcd In caws 
of high treo-oo or in offeiiees not 
capital. At the prewnt dnv m Eng- 
land the only capital otiences are 
treason, inurder, pimev with violence, 
and the crime ot fire to His 

Majesty’s vt— «p|* ot vrar, ar-enals, 
militarv or naval and -Inp- in 

the uort oi Lrincion. Tiic *ciitciiee of 
C. P. mav also be pa=-eil by coiirt^- 
martial in various ease^ of mutiny, 
dcwrtion, or -Iceyans: on sentry duty. 
There had been no execution for 
treason for a century or more until 
the ca^e of Roger Castmient fq.r.). All 
the Old barbarous feature" ol 
luent for trea-on, comprising the 
drawing of the traitor's body to the 
I>Iace ot execution on a hurdle, di^- 
embowelling, and quartering the 
bodv, have cii^aiyieaied long ago. 

Most coiintrie." in the Old and New 
World still retain the death ifcnalty 
for treason and murder, and, in some 
caws, for other crimes. France, in 
more modern time*, tried the experi- 
ment of abolishing the sentence for a 
period, but with disastrous results. 
It exists in Austria, Huoerar?', Bel- 
gium, Denmark, Germanv, France, 
F.S.A., Japan, and other countries. 
It has been abolished in Holland, 
rioumania, Portugal, r-witzerland, 
and Italy; in the last -mentioned 
country opinion being largely iii- 
tiuenced bv the emotional writings 
of the celebrated Marquis Beccaria. 
At the instance of srignor Mussolini 
the death penalty has been restored 
m Italy. In Russia before the Pi.evo- 
lution C. P. could only be inflicted by 
martial ia%v. In the U.iS.b.R. the 
crrnie of simple murder is punished 
by live years imprisonment, but all 
manner of political crimes are fre- 
quently visited with the death penalty. 
The general trend of public opinion is 
by no means averse from the death 
penalty as a fit sentence for murder 
at least. In England an attempt 
half a century ago to abolish it in 
the case of setting fire to arsenals 
and ships was defeated. The ferocity 
of our oum law up to 1826, apart from 
the fact that the letter of the law’ w’as 
frequently ignored, was sneh as to 
occasion an outburst of indignation 
in the writings of Goldsmith and 
Bentham. In conformity with his 
general theory of punishments and 
rew-ards, that the evil of punishment 
must not exceed the advantage to 
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the offender of the offence, and that r*ince the Great War Ie;ri--lation ha? 
piini^liment should be exactly and been pa-^ed in the United Ivini^doni 
inathematiealJy i^roportioned to the enahline: a jiuicre to aToiti a capital 
offeiice, lientliam would have aboi- sentence on a woman man infanticide 
i^hed the death penalty in mo-^t ease<, ca'-e. 

T'Uainme: it only for treason and Un Oct 1920, it wa^ moTCd in 
ninrtier. ilentliam does not appear to the l^ritish iloii^e of Commons bv 
have condemned, publicity in execu- W. J Brown that ‘ C. F. for civil 
t ions, but rather favoured the idea of crime- should be abolished, \ and at 
The atifo’fki-fi, provided only it were the siigge*-tion of Sir Heroert Samuel, 
an act of justice, carried but with a r-elect Committee was appointed, 
every solemnity of preparation and ' The Coimcil of the Uaw Society 
ceremony, and not rectarded an act favoured the retention of C P., while 
of faith. Bentham was erreatly in- Lord Buckmaster, a former Lord 
duenced by the writlners ot Becearia, , Chancellor, opposed it on the ground 
and in one passac-e says that ‘ the ' that an innocent person might be 
more attention one gives to the penalty ‘ banged It is often stated that if 
of death, the more will he be inclined : the penaltv were withdrawn, crimes 
to adopt the opinion of Beecarla — of violence by armed criminals would 
that it ought to bo disu^^ed.’ In an increa'-e in Great Britain, the only 
eloquent pa>>sage he conceives that , country in Europe where the police 
‘ the prodigal fury ’ involved in C- P. do not carry weapons The lieport 
p'veals an imbeeiiity of soul W’hieh of the .Select Committee of the 


sees in the destruction of the convict 
the most convenient way of securing 
that he shall no longer be an object 
of concern to society ; and ho con- 
cludes his words on C. P. by denying 
the validity of the deterrent theorj’ 
on the ground that most criminals 
fear ^ death less than want and 
humiliation. Becearia, in his Treatise 
on Critaes and Piimshments, first 
pub. in 176-t, argues against the 
capital sentence being carried out in 
any ease, denj^ing the right of man 
so to punish, and maintaining that it 
IS a less efficacious mode of deterring 
others than the continued example of 
a living culprit condemned by labour- 
ing as a slave to repair the injury 
done to society. Beecaria's work had 
the merit of attracting greater atten- 
tion to the subject of crime and 
punishment ; yet it contains many 
principles of very doubtful value and 
some deductions that are not sound. 
Itomilly’s criticism that Beccaria’s 
aiimission of the right of human 
tribunals to inflict certain more severe 
and effectual punishments than 
death involves an admission of the 
right to inflict the less severe penalty 
of death is almost fatal. The question 
of C. P. in the United Kingdom was 
considered by a Royal Commission, 
which submitted its report in 1866. 
The commissioners recommended, 
inter alia^ the restriction of C. P. to 
high treason and murder ; changes in 
the law as to child murder by women ; 
the abolition of public executions, 
and the institution of varying degrees 
(as in America) in the legal notion of 
murder. Only the recommendation 
as to public executions has been 
adopted since IS 66, although women 
are never in practice sentenced to 
any but the lightest penalties — ^in- 
deed, are often acquitted — ^for the 
destruction of illegitimate children. 


Hoiiw* of Commons on C- P., issued 
in Dee. 1930, recommended the 
abolition of the death penalty for 
an experimental period of five years 
, in cases of trial bv civil courts in 
, time of peace and that the sub- 
' .^tituted penalty should be that 
, which IS now attached to reprieved 
murderers. The report also puts 
forward alternative recommenda- 
; tions, to meet the contingency of 
Parliament rejecting the maj'or recom- 
mendations. These alternatives in- 
clude : (!) revision of the rules m 

MeXaghten’s Case (q v.)^ so as to give 
fuller scope to general medical 
questions; (2) that the death penalty 
should still apply to women on 
the same terms as it applies to men ; 
(3) that no one should be sentenced 
to death who is below the age of 
twenty-one and (I) that there might be 
a laiger exercise of the Royal pre- 
rogative of mercy than at present. 
This report is hardly representative 
of national opinion, for it was not 
unanimous, and the six Conservative 
members of the Committee withdrew 
from the proceedings altogether, 
through entire disagreement with the 
draft report of the Chairman (Rev. 
James Barr). 

Countries in which and Crimes for 
which C. P, is inflicted. — The coun- 
tries which retain the death penalty 
comprise, generally speaking, the 
more influential and progressive 
nations, such as France, Italy, 
U.S.A., though there are exceptions. 
In Great Britain there are four capital 
crimes : high treason, wilful murder, 
piracy with violence, and setting 
Are to arsenals, dockyards, etc. 
Broadly, the codes of most of the 
British dominions and European 
countries where C. P. still obtains 
prescribe the penalty for treason 
and for murder ‘ with a^ravating 
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eireiinistanees / In Xew Wales, 

the fullowmg- crimes are aXo piini-h- 
able With death : rape, earnal know- 
ledge €»f a girl under ten year- of 
age, attempt to murder ?iri yarioii> 
speeihed way.sp anci setting lire to a 
dwelling-house with the knowledge 
that some per^'Oii wothm. In 
Victoria, robbery with violence and 
btiiglarv with wounding are added 
to the }jriti"'h list. In Canada, under 
the Criminal Code of 1906, only 
treason, murder, piracy with violence, 
and rape are capital crimes, but in 
1924 the practice of hanging women 
was re-iiitrodneed after an inter- 
nxission of a quarter of a eenturj*. In 
Xewfonndland, W. Australia, Qneen's- 
land, X'ew Zealand and Aii-=tralia 
the law is mneh the same a- that of 
Great Britain; while m the f'nion 
of S. Africa, rape is added. In 
India, under the Penal Code of lSd«*, 
the list of capital crimes includes 
waging war, abetting mutiny, murder, 
attempt to murder by a life-convict, 
causing the execution of an innocent 
person by giving false evidence and 
dacoity with murder. In Austria 
C. P. was abolished in 1919, but may 
be Inflicted by special tribunals 
during a state of siege or for the 
preservation of public order. In 
Germany, C, P . is inflicted for murder, 
criniinal use of explosives, and 
eontopiracy against the lives of the 
members of the llepublioan Gov. 
Death is the sole penalty in Japan for 
injury or attempted injury to the 
person of the emperor ; causing a 
foreign country to make war on the 
Empire ; and surrendering a fortifica- 
tion, troops, etc. JLise-majestey high 
treason and premeditated murder 
are punishable in Hungary by death, 
but the first-named would seem to be 
anachronistic since the establish- 
ment of a republic ; and in Yugo- 
slavia mui’der is a capital crime, but 
except when an attempt is made on 
the life of the sovereign, the penalty 
is not inflicted for political crimes. 
C. P. also prevails in Spain, Russia 
and Turkey. A woman was hanged 
in Hungary for murder in 1931 , the 
last previous execution of a woman 
in that country being in 1921 . In 
the U.S.A- the position is as follows : 
Treason against the Federal State is 
punishable with death, or imprison- 
ment, or a fine ; murder in the first 
degree (equivalent to premeditated) 
is punishable, under the Federal 
Statutes, with death by hanging, 
but in various states is also punish- 
able with death by electrocution or 
life imprisonment. The States in 
which death by electrocution is an 
alternative to hanging are Arkansas, 
Massachusetts, Xew Jersey, Xew 
ITork, N. Carolina, Virginia, Penn- 


sylvania, Vermont, Indiana, Ken- 
tuekv, Ohio, Oklahoma, and S. 
Carolina. In Illinois, Texa*-:, Xevada 
and Utah murder m the first degree 
i- xmni«hable with death by hanging 
or -with imprisonment. In the 
Federal courts rape is also a capital 
crime ; but in some of the states 
imprlsoBinent is an alternative 
punishment. Arson, though ai^o a 
capital ofienee under the federal 
laws, is punishable vrith death in. 
Delaware, Alabama, ^Maryland and 
other states li * in the first degree.’ 

Connincs ivkfTf C. P. hfis been 
edited , — Cfi P- w*as abolished in 
Argentina by the Penal Code of 1922. 
In Brazil, it wus abolished in 1S91, 
when penal «^ervitude for thirty 
years w'as substituted ; though it 
mav still be inflicted under the 
Constitution for certain cnme« com- 
mitted w'hen the country is at war. 
In Colombia it was abolished some 
years ago. In the Xetherlands it was 
abolished in 1&70, but it had been 
discontinued in practice long before 
the statute of that year ; imprison- 
ment for life, which generally means 
for twenty years, i» substituted, and, 
as in the case of Italy before the 
Fascist regime, ^^olitarv confinement 
is inflicted for the earlier portion of 
the term. In Italy after C. P. vras 
abolished in 1SS9, imprisonment for 
life was the punishment for murder 
with premeditation, parricide, etc. ; 
but since the advent of ISIussoilni, 
these and like crimes are visited with 
the death penalty. In X'onray, 
C - P . though still prescribed for certain 
eases of crimes committed when the 
country is in a state of w'ar, was 
abolished by the Criminal Code 
of 1905. Portugal abolished the 
death penalty some years ago ; 
Sweden by a law of June 1921, when 
penal servitude was substituted ; 
and Switzerland by the Federal 
Constitution of 1S74, though in 1S79 
an amending Act gave the cantons 
liberty of action in the matter since 
when many have reintroduced the 
penalty. In Belgium, Denmark, and 
Finland C. P. exists in theory, hut 
is nob actually carried out. Xo one 
has been executed in Belgium since 
1886, persons under sentence of 
death being invariably reprieved 
by the king and sentenced to life 
imprisonment ; in Denmark no 
execution has taken place for the 
past thirty-six years, though in 
theory it may be inflicted for high 
treason and murder; while in Fin- 
land no execution had taken place 
for almost a hundred years prior to 
1918, in which year many death 
sentences were carried, our under 
martial law during the insurrection 
of the Finnish Communists. The 

X 2 
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r.s.'v ernle f ze^'*lirs'l<jTak;a, re- 

I'l.'i .rz: ihe Aii-trian ana ilnnirarian 
.,A\- inr tlie roimtrla^, 

n. liCi*- na for C\ I^. In 

’Lc I” .':r A. L\ 1\ hu^ ^-Cfn alioli^L^'d 
n Arizona, Kan'-a-, ^Fimr-^ota, X. 
in.i ::r. BakoAi. TeniEir-*»'e, Ubode 
>]‘»ral an luvl \Vi-r'oii',n 

I'ols). In it wa.- alnili-hed In 

l'*TM and roiii-tritad, and .n IMitine it 
rni' alsoli-liofi, r*an'tated, rani airnin 
ad'ioll-!ie«L it ’a'a ..l-o tdMoi'Lod in 
hilt a ».il T^^rdk*^ 

jinijn-lnq’ tlie death pinalty may ny 
j^iven 'liv the jnrv. 

Anii^orifHS. — Bentliam, n^on/ 
Lan‘.sd^7^/oii ; pfeidam, e/ 

in Knuinnd : ^ O,-? 

fjrunc,^; Prdloek and 3iIaiAnnd, II*--- 
*otu of EnifUsh Emr. S* e ai^o la*. 
Jodah OJflJ.eld, ThpErnoIf^i of UttAh : 
£, Itnwen-Powland^, T/e Jiilqoirn^ of 
TPenth^ lldit; and the Ileport of the 
.Scdeet Comirdttee of ltdJd, 

Capitals t"Li-tt. pertainlri'j: 

to the h?*add in fontradi^tiiietion to 
■*01011 letter', are iar^^'erand ditTerently 
lormed letters placed at the head of a 
paracrraph, at the becrlnninLr of linns 
of poetry, o£ s.^ntenees, of proper 
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names, etc., to help the eye and so 
facilitate readin^n The anets. never 
used Cs. iMajuseuia) and small letters 
ii/iiniisciila) concurrently; either ail 
Cs. were used or aii small letters. All 
the old MSS. are In Cs. alone up 
to the seventh century. After this 
time Cs. he^an to be used only at 
the beffiimin&^ of books and chapters ; 


they wt rc Airen eiahDrai^'- y .. nni n- 
ato'-i and decorated : * ITt 
hi Ifhm ‘'f’ith rt€fl 

1.129. Thc'^' Illuminated C-., uvr? 
verr much hm'-ier tiiaii the 'r.i.di 
letter-, and not, a-3 in ordinary tvpo- 
irraphy, about twire the size. Th'ire 
i^ere two cheA types of C. — the ? piare 
and the rii-tie ; the latter wt*re 
eUaraeteri^iei by curves and by uir-r 
'trolc-s. C are in creiierai use at the 
jn-^^-ent day iii nearly all lancniavt^, 
and their u*e is eliieliy to help the 
reader. In the tier. lanyuaye 
evc-ry sub-tantiTc lias an initial 
capital; in Erici. Cs, were formerly 
used much more freely than they are 
now. Adjeenres denved from proper 
nouns, as Enalish^ French, etc , have 
initial (Is. m Enm thoiiyli not iii 
Fr. or Ger. ; so also have all noun^ 
and pronouns refemnj^ to God. 
The pronoun I Is always written with 
a capital ; the Latins did not think it 
necessary to wiute in this way an i 
standing alone : the Latin verb irc^ 
to go, had in the imperative f, and so 
it was written. 

Capitanata, an anct. prov. of the 
kingdom of Naples, Italy, now called 
Foggia kq.c.). It was bounded on the 
N.K. by the Adriatic, on the X.W. by 
, the dist- of Samnio, on the S.W. by 
\ Prineipato Ultra, and on the S.E. by 
' Basilicata. It is an agric. dist. 

! Lemons, oranges, caper =;, oil, terebinth 
; gum, cheese, cattle, and pomes 
' are exported. 

^ Capito, Gains Ateius, Tlom. jurist 
, of the time of Augustus. He became 
I consul sujfeetiis in A,r>. 5, and curator 
, aquamm publicarum in 13, and d. 

I in 22. lie studied law under Ofilius, 
and was a rival of Labeo. C. founded 
I the Sabiani school of lawyers in 
I opposition to the Proculeinai of 
\ Labeo. Only fragments of his works 
remain. 

I Capitol, Capitolium, Mons Capito- 
j linns. The ‘ Capitol ’ (Lat. capitolium) 

I w'as the term applied to the great 
j temple of Jupiter Capitolinus and the 
I other buildings, such as the citadel 
j and the Tabulanum, built by Quintus 
I Lutatius Catulus in 78 b.c., in which 
1 the public archives were kept, which 
stood on the Capitoline Hill (Lat. 
mons capitolinus) in anct. Home. 
The temple was founded by Tar- 
quinius Priscinus about 600 b.c., and 
dedicated in 507 b.c. It was injured 
by fire during the civil wars of Sulla’s 
' time in S3 b.c., rebuilt, but destroyed 
again by fire in a.d. 69 and a.p. SO. 
It was again restored by Bomitian. 
It formed the central point of the 
religious life of Home, containing as 
it did the Sibylline books. To it 
generals went to make thank-offerings 
to the gods for triumphant cam- 
paigns, and consuls to record their 
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9, wMlc* the <^enate often met on ternia on which lie consents to snr- 
the iiill. The teniysle was snrroiinded render ; and by the rules of war he is 
by minor biiikiimrs, and by an espla- ' entitled to obtain an liononrable C. 
nade on were statues of crod-^: It is to be observed, hoi\eyer, that if 

and lieroe-. The steepness of the hill he should postpone surrender pro- 
rendered it an admirable natural posals till ins prowdons are entirely 
fortress. Xear the temple was the exhausted, the enemy may refuse to 
Tarpeian roek, frrjm winch traitors strant terms, ana he can then only 
I’' vre thrown. In the Middle A^es all .surrender at discretion. The con- 
the buildings had fallen into rum^, ditions of C. vary greatly, and are 
and in 15:^4 Michelangelo was com- ' necessarily determined by the cireiun- 
iiii^-loned by Pope Paul III. to draw stances ot the case and the degree of 
up pians for new building's on the -ite. generosity or patience of the victors. 
Tile C, now consists of a square, con- From the nature of the eircuinstances 
tatiimg a statue of the Emperor ' of most Cs., no previous in'^^tmctions 
IMarciis Aurelius, the Campidoglio, ■ are or can be required from the 
limit by Michelangelo, but only an ■ capitulating party’s gov. before 
interior example of his w-ork, the I the final determination of the 
Senatorial Palace /1579n the Capito- , conditions ot C. The condition* 
line Museum f 1614), and the church ' generally include the surrender of the 
of Maria m Araceli. More than • arms and military fetore* of the gar- 
twenty imperial provincial cities built rison or other capitulating body to 
their capitols on the model of that at < the victors ; the odieers and troops 
Pome, the oldest being at Capua. ■ retain only their private property. 
The capitol of Toulouse still exists, ' but are allowed to march out of the 
and there are rums at Brescia and : fortress or town, or to their place of 
Pompeii. : destination, with the honours of war, 

Capttularium <Lat. cap iiulum^ I that is, with drums beating and 
chapter, from capu/, head), a name ■ colours flying. Other very usual con- 
applied to the constitution or laws ! ditions are freedom of religion and 
promulgated by the Frankish kmgs. secuntv of private property. Where 
These laws were classed under dif- ' a portion of territory is concerned, 
ferent chapters, called capitularies, the teiTitor 3 ^ and the magazines 
The flrst collection of these was pub- within it are yielded on condition of 
iished by Ansegisel, Abbot of Fonte- the force holding it being sent home 
nelle, in the reign of Louis the Pious, with or without arms, and either 
The best modern edition is that of subject to or free from an undertak- 
Boretius, Jlonumenia Gennanice his- mg not to bear arms or serve for the 
torwa, etc., Leguni Sectio II., vols. i. remainder of the war. When neces- 
and ii., lSb3-97. sary, a convoy is allowed the capitu- 

Capitulation denotes a series of lating body for protection till they 
articles in time of war constituting an arrive at their destination. Where a 
agreement for the surrender to a C. is made by an officer who is not 
hostile armed force of a fortress, invested with the proper authority, 
town, piece of territory’, or body of or who has exceeded the limits of Ms 
troops naval or military", wdth the authority, the O. is called a ‘ spon- 
detailed conditions under which the sion.’ Article So of The Hague Con- 
surrender is to be made. The term vention of 1S9 9 requires a sponsion to 
used to be restricted rather to the be confirmed by the express or im- 
suiTender of a beleaguered garrison, plied ratification of the state or 
the agreement by which an army or a commander-in-chief on the side of 
large division of troops surrendered to the officer accepting the surrender, 
a superior force or engaged to evacuate coupled with the consent of the other 
the territory which it occupied wffien side to accept the ratification, in order 
its strength and condition were yet to be binding. It is an implied term 
such as to make itself respected by in the C. of a place that the capitniat- 
the enemy, constituting a set of cir- ing force shall not destroy its f ortiflea- 
ciimstances known as a Convention, tions, stores, or ammunitioii after 
Such was the convention of Cintra. the agreement has been concluded, 
made at Lisbon, between General ^uChoriiies : Hall, Infemational Law : 
Dalrjunple and the Fr. general, Wheaton, JElemmts of Iniernatimial 
on the departure of the Fr. army Im,w ; Holland, Laws of War an Land. 
from Portugal in ISOS. When the Capitulations denote the arrange- 
provisions and ammunition of a gar- ments and confirmatory treaty by 
rison or force are nearly expended, which foreigners are granted im- 
and no chance remains of the siege munlty from the civil or criminal 
being raised or the force succoured, jurisdiction of the state making such 
the governor of the besieged town, or G. Such arrangements and treaties 
commander of the defeated force, is necessarily constitute a derogation 
justified in entering into an agree- from the inherent sovereign rights of 
ment with the enemy respecting the an independent state, and are only 
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resorted to as as^aiIlSt states which 
can hardly he said to be siifheiently 
far advanced in their civilisation to 
observe the general rules of inter- 
national law’. An instance of such 
C. fiirnlshecl by the arrangements 
made at varions times ever since 1535 
betw'een the various Powers and the 
Turkish Porte. Even before the 
Great \Var» signs were not wanting 
that the era of C. was ending. Certain 
countries, such as Morocco and 
TripoMtania, had passed under the 
control and jurisdiction of great 
Po’svere like Prance and Italy, whose 
law's were deemed adequate to the 
needs of all European nationals. 
Then other countries, of which Japan 
is an outstanding- example, reached 
the full status of a Great Power, 
w’hich would allow no derogation of 
their sovereignty. The Great War 
intensified national feeling, and few 
nations to-day would, without strong 
protest, grant capitulatory rights 
to foreignerh. In large part, too, 
the willingness of a nation of ‘ back- 
ward people ’ to grant capitulatory 
privileges depended on the pmstige 
attaching to an united Europe. 
When this unity was shattered by the 
Great War the ‘ backw'ard " countries 
were encouraged to resist these en- 
croachments on their sovereignty. 
Also the series of peace treaties at 
the end of the War deprived the 
nationals of the Central Powers of 
these rights, and the Soviet Union 
has in some cases voluntarily 
abandoned these privileges. The 
present position is that some 
EuroiKian nations have these rights 
and some have not. By the Treats^ of 
Eausanne, 1923, Great Britain gave 
up her Cs, in Turkey, and she 
abandoned them in Albania in 1926. 
C. in some form or other for certain 
of the European Pow^ers exist now in 
Aby^inia, China, Egypt, Morocco, 
Persia and the little Arabian States — 
Bahrein, Hejaz, Koweit and Muscat, 
The most important are those in 
China, and the Nanking Gov. is press- 
ing for their abandonment. 

Gapitulum <Eat. diminutive of 
m.pui, head), a botanical name for a 
particular form of racemose inflores- 
cence in which the main axis is 
short and usually disc-shai>ed, and 
is covered with sessile flowers. It is 
typical of the Compositae, e.p. the 
daisy and dandelion. This C., or head, 
is vulgarly confused with a single 
flower. 

Caplz, a prov. and city in the is. 
of Panay, belonging to the Philip- 
pines. The city is situated on the N. 
coast, on a riv. lai^e enough for 
small steam craft. The climate, 
though hot, is considered healthy. 
Sugar and rice are largely cultivated. 


and to a lesser extent tobacco, cacao, 
and Indian com. The mamif. of 
alcohol, from the fermented Juice of 
the nipa-paim, is extensively carried 
on, and also cotton and henip-w'eav- 
ing. The fisheries are important. Pop. 
of city 16,000, and of prov. 293,000. 

Capmany y de Montpalau, Antonio 
de (1742-1813), Spanish author. He 
served in the war against Portugal, 
hut retired from the armj’ in 1770, 
and was afterwards a prominent 
member of the Cortes of Cadiz. His 
principal works are : Teatro hisioneo 
cntico d€ la elocuencia Espanola, and 
Historicas sobre la Marina, Com- 
mereio if Mrtes de la Jintigua Ciudad 
de Barcelona. 

Cap Martin, a pine -covered pro- 
montory 'Which forms the W. ex- 
tremity of IVIentone, in the dept, of 
Alpes-Maritimes, France. The princi- 
pal feature is the huge hotel which is 
situated on the cape. 

Capnomor, a colourless v’olatile oil 
found in wood tar from which, with 
other products, it was first extracted 
by Keiehenbach. It smells something 
hke ginger, and burns with a sooty 
flame. 

Capo d’Istria, a tn. in the coast prov. 
of Istria in Italy, It is a seaport 
tn. about 9 m. from Trieste, and is 
situated on an is. in the Gulf of 
Trieste, the is. being connected with 
the mainland by means of a bridge. 
Its chief products are oil and wine. 
It also trades in salt, and its fisheries 
are of considerable importance. Pop. 
about 12,490. 

Capo dTstria, John Anthony, 
Count (1776-1831), was b. at Corfu. 
He had originally intended to become 
a doctor, but took up politics instead. 
He fulfilled several important oflfiees 
in the Ionian Isles for a period of five 
years, and was then appointed to 
manage the foreign affairs of Russia, 
in whose service he showed great 
capability as a diplomat. In 1827 he 
gained the confidence of the Gks., 
and became president of their'*conn- 
try. At the same time he remained in 
the confidencje of Russia, and de- 
stroyed his popularity in Greece by 
neglecting to work solely in its in- 
terests, and by giving the impression 
that his ultimate aim was its annexa- 
tion with R-ussia. He was finally 
assassinated at Naupiia by two 
brothers. 

Caporetto, Battle of, fought be- 
tween Oct- 24 and Nov. 18, 1917, on 
the Italian front in the Great War, 
resulting in a serious disaster to the 
Italian armies. The battle, which 
was fought over a great area from the 
Camic Alps to near Venice, was so 
named from the fact that the defeat 
began with the loss of Caporetto, an 
important key position, on the 
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Isonzo niT., near ^lonte Nero, a los- ^ 
oecasioBed by treachery as well as by ■ 
military yiiessiire, and so serious that 
it exposed first one and then another ' 
Italian army to the risk of bein^ 
outflanked and enveloy^d. In Oct. ^ 
1917 the main Italian armies were , 
still striis??:?!m«- with the Austrians 
in the broken country a loner the 
Isofizo, with the Carso plateau 
nneonqnered and the ccoai of Italian 
ambition, Trieste, a- far off as ewer 
despite successes in 1916. One 
Italian army was on the Carso 
plateau flight inf? for the road to 
Trieste, another, on Ciwldale 

and Gorizia, was attaekinf? further 
N., and a third, composed of older 
and less-se‘a.^oned reservist troops, 
stiil further N. on the Upper Isonzo, 
E. of Caporetto, on the Bainsizza , 
plateau. It was than that Utiden- i 
dorff the directlnfc mind of the 

Ger. General Staff, and of the 
Austrian, too, for that matter, planned 
a ffreat combined offensive, with the 
added assistance of lanre forces of 
fruns and men relea^^ed from the E. i 
Front by reason of the Russian i 
Revolution- The moment -was favour- ; 
able, for defeatism wa.^ be inj? preached i 
wnth some effect amom? the less ; 
stable elements of the Italian armies. , 
Ludendorff’s stratejry w’as to strike 
at the less tried Italian troops on the 
Upper Isonzo so as to cut the com- 
munications of the Italian armies both 
there and on the C’arso and then to 
outflank them, so as to brine? about 
a major disaster to the entire Italian 
military machine and by wupin?? 
out the Italian front as an effective 
theatre of Allied resistance, pave the 
way for a final offensive on the Fr. 
and Flemish front. On Oct 24, j 
Austro -Ger. artillery bombarded the 
Tolmxno positions, outranging? the 
Italian guns. The Ger. troops then 
broke through and crossed the riv., 
whereupon two Italian corps igno- 
miniously surrendered, thereby ex- 
posing Caporetto and consequently 
rendering Italian forces southward 
liable to be outflanked. The Italian 
retreat from the Bainsizza and Carso 
plateaux became almost a rout, and 
by Oct. 28, the Austro -Ger. forces 
had captured over 50,000 men and 
500 guns. Then Cividale and Gorizia 
fell, and shortly afterwards Udine, the 
Italian H.Q., and the Austro -Ger. 
armies w’ere strongly entrenched in 
Italian territory on the TagUamento 
Riv., the number of prisoners rising 
to nearly 200,000 and the guns 
captured to 1500. This resulted in 
the main Italian armies wdthdravying 
from the Isonzo and those defending 
the frontier through the Camie Alps 
being driven from the mountain 
passes into a precipitate retreat by 


the valleys leading to the Fiave and 
Tagliainento Ri-rs. The retreat con- 
tinued for days during Nov., the 
Gers, crossing the Tagliamento at 
innumerable p^^lnts and hurling their 
adversaries back to Eivenza, which, 
in its turn, being abandoned, left 
the Central Empir£\s’ forces masters 
of the line of the Piave fNov. 18), 
Thus ended the battle, for General 
Cadorna (q.r.) was superseded by 
Genera! Riaz, and strong forces of 
Fr. and British guns and infantry 
arrived to stiffen the Italian defence ; 
while any further advance by the 
opposed forces, during the re- 
organisation of the Allied resistance, 
%vas prevented by the flooding of 
country belrreen the Piave mouth 
and Tenice thereby averting the 
threat to that celebrated city. 

Cappadocia w^as a dist. in Asia 
Minor differing very much as regards 
its boundaries at different times dur- 
ing its history. It was originally a 
province under Per'^ian rule, and in- 
cluded all the N,E. portion of 
Asia IMinor, bounded on the W. by 
the R. Halys and on the S. by the 
Taurus. Later on, %vhile still under the 
rule of Persia, it ivas divided into two 
parts or satrapies, the N, one being 
called Cappadocia ad Pontum, after- 
wards shortened to I^ontus — also 
called Cappadocia IMinor—and the 
S. part Cappadocia (Cappadocia 
Major). In a,i>. 17 Cappadocia be- 
came a Rom. prov. under Tiberius, 
and after this time the dists- of 
Melitene and Catalonia were added 
to it. Its two chief rivs. w'ere the 
Halys and Melas. 

Capparidaceae, a dicotyledonous 
order of herbs or shrubs found in the 
tropics and warmer countries. The 
flowurs are hermaphrodite, isobi- 
lateral, usually growing in racemes ; 
the sepals are in twu whorls of two, 
the petals are cruciform and four in 
number, the stamens are either four 
or more, the carpels are usually two 
in number, sui>erior, syncarpous, and 
are borne on a gynophore. The fruit 
is a siliqua or a berry. The order 
greatly resembles the Cruciferse in 
many respects, but few species are 
economically useful. The flower-buds 
of Capparis spinosa, which grows in 
S. Europe, are sold In shops under the 
name of capers, 

Cappel> a vil. of Switzerland, in the 
canton of Zurich, 44 m. N. of Zug, 
and 10 m. S.S.W. of Zurich. It was 
here that the reformer Zwingie met 
with his death in the conflict of 1531, 
and a monument was erected to his 
memory in 1838- There is an old 
Cistercian convent of 1185- 

Capponi, Gino, M^urchese (1792— 
1876), Italian historian and states- 
man, member of one of the most 
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Silustrioii^ Fiorentine famllief*. He ; applied to a composition iratten not 
went to Viennain exile with Ferdinand | strictly aeeordinsr to roles of form and 
HI., Grand Duke of Tuscany, bnt | Umpire. Those of last century were 
returned to Florence when the duke : studies with one hGiire predoimiiatintc. 
was reinstated. He deToted himself j Several examples of Mendelssoim 
to travel in forelfm countries and to ■ differ only slicrMly from regular 
study. Eng’- institutions impressed i sonata or rondo forms- 
Mm very deeply, and on his return to : Capricorn, Tropic of, sec Tropics. 
Italy he strove to improve the eon- Capricornus (the Goat), a con- 
dition of the Italian people. On the stellation which forms the tenth si^ 
unlheatlon of Italv lie became senator I of the zodiac, U'siially represented riy 
and i>resident of the Historical Com- ; a sign con-sisting^ of the forepart of 
mission for Tuscany, Fmhria, and | a goat and the hinder part of a lish. 
the Marches. His principal work is i It marks the winter solstice and was 
^tona della Rejmhhca di Firenze. i regarded by the ancts. as a precursor 
He founded the Antologia on the i of good fortune. It contains no large 
lines of the Edinfmrgh Merietv. ! stars, the most important being only 

Capra, the goats and ibex genus, is < of the third^ magnitude, 
distinguished among the Bovidse in : Caprification, a curious and anct. 
having both sexes with fattened ; habit still extensively practised m the 
horns and the males with a beard and * Levant for the maturation of figs. It 
a strong odour. The species inhabit [ consists in planting wild fig-trees 
the mountains of Europe and Asia. ' among trees bearing edible figs, graft- 
er ih€X IS the Swi’^s steinbok, C. 1 ing them on the cultivated plants or 
pyrenaica the Sxianish il>ex. and C. | merely hanging the branches upon 
the wild goat of Persia. I them. The Capri ficus, goat, or wfild 

Caprera, a small is. of Italy, fig, bears male flowers, and the culti- 
situated to the X.E. of Jt^ardinia, from vated fig chiefly female flowei‘S, so 
w'hicli it is divided by a strait. It is that by introducing the former to the 
6 m. long, 2 -wide, and about 6700 latter fertilisation may be effected by 
acs. in area. There are pasture lands means of wasps and parasitic insects, 
and cornfields. Garibaldi had a Caprifoliacese, a monocotyledo- 
xesidence here. Pop. 480. nous order represented in temperate 

Capri, an is. at the extreme S. of countries, consists chiefly of trees and 
the Bay of Naples opposite Cape shrubs. The flowers are hermaphro- 
Campanelia, about 9 m. in circum- dite, actinomorphic, or zygomorphic, 
feronce. It is composed almost en- usually five mesons, have epipetalous 
timly of calcareous rocks, and the stamens, an inferior gynsecemn con- 
scenery is extremely beautiful. Solaro, sisting of two to five inferior synear- 
commanding an extensive view’, is pous carpels ’with numerous ovules ; 
the highest point in the is. Capri, the fruit is a berry, drupe or capsule- 
the capital, is situated on one of the The leaves are opposite and usually 
accessible spots on the is., and exstipulate. Many species are w^ell- 
po^es»s a cathedral. The other tn. known in Britain, e.g. Sambucus 
m the is., Anaeapri, is reached by nigra, the elder; Vihumum opulus, 
a very narrow’ road cut in the rocks, the guelder-rose ; JLonicera Fcricly- 
N. of this tn, is the ‘ blue grotto,’ menum, the honeysuckle ; and Sym- 
for which the is. is famous. It is a phoricarptis racemosus, the snow- 
cavern entered from the sea, and berry. 

obtains its name from the reflections Caprifoliiim, a genus of well-known 
of blue seen everywhere. The Bom. twining shrubs giving name to the 
Emperor Augustus raided in C., and order Caprifoliaceee (<?.v.). Of this 
Ms palaces were afterwards enlarged genus, the O. FeHclymenum or 
by Tibenus, The remains of the Villa honeysuckle is the most familiar 
Jovis, one of the largest built by him, British shrub (see Honetsuckxe). 
are still in existence. It is said that The C. iialieum or Perfoliate honey- 
Tiberius lived a life of crime and suckle, sometimes called Lonicera 
debauchery here, and that from, a C., resembles the Dutch honey- 
Mgh rock on which one of his palaces suckle, which is valued for its 
was built he used to hurl people into fragrance and early flowering. A 
the sea. The chief products of the native of Central and S. Europe and 
is. are wine, oil, oranges, and figs, naturalised in England, it differs 
Pop. 7500. from the common kind of honey- 

Caprtc Acid, or Decoic Acid suckle in having its upper leaves 
Ci®HasOg), is found., leather with united at the base so as to form a 
caprs'lic and eaproic acids, in butter, kind of cup, and it bears whorls of 
and also in cocoa-nut and fusel oite. flowers in the axils of these leaves 
It forms slender needle-like crystals, as well as at the extremity of the 
and has a faint odour somewhat like shoot. Other cultivated siiecies are 
goatskiii. <7. fiavum, a native of America, 

CapHccio, in music, the term wMch has very fragrant yellow 
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flowers; tbe C. pen^pert^fir/is or ' politmi !n rh'trlhntifm^andthv Sowers 
trumpet boneysuelde, an eTersreen fertih-'C the2ii£5c4ve*'. 
twlnirjig' shrub also a native of Capsicuni^ a sreniis of Solanacece, I’S 

America ; and the C. rather economic iiiiportancc on arconiit of 

like the C. iiaiicum, but with more , the pepper obtained Irmii Mime oi the 
obtuse and doivnr leaves ; it is the ■ species. The shell o£ the fruit ia 
kind most cultivated in France. i coloured, and contains a 

Caprimtiigidsa, the family of niuht- ■ piini?ent principle vliieh also exists in 
jars or ^goatsuckers, consi'^t^ of cos- streat activity in its seed. Both the 
mopoiitan eoraciiform birds with soft, . fruit and the seed of different sxwies 
owl-like plumage. The beak Is ^hort, i are therefore valuable a.- a condunent, 
with an enormous prape, the leers are | and are ii^ecl in '-easonin?? food and 
short and weak, and the birds are ; in the preparation of lackles. C. 
ni^htSyers, living" in forests and feed- ; annu7?p a weedy idant found wild in 
irig on moths. Cnprimulgus eufopceus , America and the W. Indies, is 
the night- 3 ar or fern-owl. Is common j greatly cultivated, and its tmit and. 
in Britain, and tyfeatorms caripensis, 1 that of C- longum are known to ua as 
the Oil-bird or guarcharo, inhabits i Chili or red peppers ; dited and 
houth America. ground they form Cayenne pepper. 

Caprioo, a tn. of Italy in the prov. C. fruticosum is an E. Indian shrub 
of, and 10 m. W.X.W. from the tn. of, I with a small fruit, wiileh is called 
Beigamo, with manufacture of silk. ] goat -pepper. 

Pop. 74:70. ! Capstan « Fr. eawabin: Bat. eapls- 

Caprivi, Georg Leo, Graf vonU "^3 1- irmn^ a halter; .'?p. cahckimniep a 
991, a soldier and statesman, chan- machine used on a ship for mampulat- 
ceilor of the Ger. empire, one of a mg’ weights, sueli as anchors. Cs. 
family sometimes known as Capri vi tvere originally made of wood, but are 
de Caprara. He fought in the cam- now generally made of iron. The 
paigns of 1864 and IS 66, and in the axis of this appliance is vertical, 
Franco-German War of 1S70 became differing m this respect from a wind- 
chief of the staff to the 10th army lass, w’hich ha& a horizontal one. The 
corps ; he distinguished himself barrel, round which the rope is coiled, 
greatly in the battles of the Loire, is larger at the top and bottom than in 
In 18S4 he was made head, of the the centre, thus allowing the cable to 
Adnuralty, and in 18SS commander be drawm towards the centre- It is 
of the 10th Army Corps. He sue- also ridged so that a larger amount of 
ceeded Bismarck in 1890 as chancellor rope may be wound round at one 
and foreign minister. He broii^ht time. The drumhead, w’hich is fixed 
about a number of negotiations with above the barrel, has a number of 
the English in S. Africa ; these were square holes in it, and the C. bars 
on the whole advantageous to his project from these holes like the 
country, though the colonial party spokes of a w^heel. At the base of the 
attacked him fiercely for relinquishing C. are placed the pawls, or short bars 
claims to Zanzibar in exchange for of iron, bolted to the deck by means 
Heligoland. C. passed the Army Bill of the pawl rim. These are to prevent 
in 1893 and retired in 1894 owing to any recoil of the roi^. The usual 
disagreement wdth Count Euien- method of w’orking Cs. at the present 
berg, time is by machinery rather than by 

Caproic Acid^ or Hexoic Acid hand. Cs. are also used in railway 
(CVHxaOs), an acid found in butter and goods yards for shunting trucks, 
cocoa-nut oil. It is obtained from the Capsule, a name applied in botany 

latter by saponification wdth caustic both to dry fruits formed from more 
potash and distillation -with dilute than one carpel and to part of the 
sulphuric acid. It is a fermentation sporogonium of the Bryophyta, or 
product of butyric acid. It is an oily iivemvorts and mosses. In the latter 
liquid of unpleasant odour resembling case the C., or theca, gives rise to 
sweat. spores, and thus is of great import- 

Capros, a genus of boar-fishes, ance in the asexual generation of the 
occurs in the Atlantic and Mediter- plants- The capsular fruits are de- 
ranean in rather deep water. C. aper veloped from ovaries of which the 
is not unlike the dory, but its mouth cai*pels are fused, and there may be 
is more protractile, the body is one or more loculus ; the dehia^nce, 
covered with scales, and the dorsal or splitting open, is performed in 
spines lack long filaments. This various ways, and ought to be noted, 
species is about 6 in. long, a pale If the splits run down the midrib of 
carmine colour above, and silvery- the carpels, e.g^ iris, it is called 
white beneath. locijdieidal; if the fruit splits into its 

Gapsella, a genus of N. Craciferae, various carpels, €,g. rhododendron, 
is known in Britain chiefly from C. septicidal,' if the outer wall breaks 
hursa-pastoris^ the shepherd’s purse, and the seeds remain in the middle. 
This weed is an annual herb, cosmo- e,p, thorn-apple, septifmgcU, In the 
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poppy the dehiscence is porous, the i ‘ head. ’> is applied to the head boy of 

swcis laUinfT from holes at the top of ! a school, and used similarly for the 
the^fruit, and in the pink the fruit s head of a football or cricket team. 

H.r i Captain, a ship-name m the British 

navy closely bound up with Xelson’s 
battles. But the best known * C/ is 
that of the disaster of Sejit. 7, 1S70. 
This vessel was a turret ironclad of 
6950 tons built in 1869 ; it capsized 
in a violent storm oif Finisterre and 
trier £y xne commandinpr j was lost. The first ship of this name 
omeer of a man-of-war or of a frigrate j was built in 1678, and the foliowing- 
carrying at least twenty cannon. In * are important battles in which a ‘ C.’ 
me British navy and most others the fibred : Beaehy Head, 1690 ; Bar- 


dehisces by means of teeth. 

Captain, title found in almost all 
langniag'es to denote a chief of a small 
band of men (from Lat. caput ^ head, 
chieB. This name is especially ap- 
plied to a grade ofBcer in the armv or 
navy. 

JV'aii/.— Strict!y_ the commanding 


C. IS next in rank to the rear-admiral 
or commodore (almost corresponding 
to an army colonel). This rank w^as 
nrst clearly defined in the British navy 
1747, originating probably from the 
time when navigating and fighting 
forces on war vessels were combined. 
In earlier times the ‘ master ’ had 
ehame of the navigation and the 
fighting wto done by soldiers under 
their military officer. A C. in the 
royal navy is responsible for military 
government, navigation, and equip- 
ment of his ship, for the crew’s 
discipline and health, and for neglect 
of duty in inferior officers. jPo.sf- 
captom merely means full C. (from 
the time w’hen Cs. of large vessels 
*were ‘ posted * on the permanent list 
of €‘s., from among W’hom admirals 
were chosen). A flag-captain com- 
mands the admiral’s ship. The C. of 
the fleet is a temporary official ap- 
pointed by the Admiralty to keep up 
the discipline of the fleet. He acts 
under a commander-in-chief as ad- 
lutant-generai of the force, and wears 
the uniform of rear-admiral. The title 
is applied by courtesy to all who 
cammand ships at sea, whether they 
hold that rank or not. It is also given 
to the chief sailor of particular gangs 
of men in charge of a certain portion 
of the ship’s company, as C. of the 
‘ top,* ‘ forecastle,* " hold,* ‘ gun,’ etc. 

MilUart ^. — Commanding officer of 
a company, troop, or battery, ranking 
between a major and a lieutenant. 
This gmde is the third in the order of 
promotion. Formerly the title of an 
officer of high rank (like the modern 
colonel), it is now restricted only to 
the head of a company or squadron. 
On the Continent a C. is always 
mounted. He is responsible for the 
arms, clothes, discipline, and efficiency 
of his troop. In a camp or barracks 
he supervises the cooking and messing 
of the men. The C. also keeps all 
accounts and reports of the company. 
He selects the fimt sergeant, and re- 
cOTimends non-commissioned officers. 
The title captain.-gem.eral meant chief - 
commander of the army or znilltla, 
and is still so used in Spain ; also for 
the governor of Spanish provs. or 
colomes. The title (merely meaning 


fleur, 1692 : the battle off Cape 
Passaro, 1718 ; ^Minorca, 1756 ; Louis- 
berg, 1758; the Quebec expedition, 
1759; Toulon, 1793; Hotham’s battle 
off Genoa, 1795; Hyeres, 1795 ; at 
Corsica, 1796 ; Cape St. Vincent, 
;re eomoinea, * 1797 ; Copenhagen, 1807 ; and 
master * had ? Martinique, 1809. 

’ I Caption, in criminal practice, de- 
notes : (1) A heading to an indictment 
describing the court where the indict- 
ment is preferred and the proceedings 
leading up to the findmg of the bill 
before the Grand Jury-. (2) The lead- 
to depositions (signed statements of 
evidence taken before a magsitrate) 
stating the name of the case, and at 
whose instance the depositions are 
taken. The word is not now used 
with any other legal signification. 

Capua, a tn. of Italy in the prov, 
of Caserta, about 17 m. from Naples. 
It is situated on the K. Volturno, and 
is a fortified tn. guarding the ap- 
proach to Naples. Its fortifications 
were constructed by Vauban, and 
were enlarged in 1855. The soil 


round C. is noted for its fertility, pro- 
ducing quantities of fruit. This tn. is 
the see of an archbishop, and pos- 
sesses a cathedral, and although a 
large part of the latter has been recon- 
structed, some very anct. columns 
still remain at the entrance. The 
church of the Annunziata is also note- 
worthy. The modern C. was built 
in the ninth century near to the site 
of the old city of Casilinum, but the 
anct. tn. of C. was about 3 m. away 
from this, standing on the site of the 
modern Santa Maria di (Ilapua. The 
old tn. was founded by the Ftruscans, 
but in the fifth century b-c. it was 
conquered by the Samnites. After 
the Battle of Cannse, 216 B.c., it went 
over to Hannibal, but was again taken 
by the Homs, four years later. It 
was eventually destroyed by tribes of 
barbarians who invaded Italy, The 
imns of its amphitheatre are among 
the oldest in Italy. Pop. 13,220. 

Capuana, Luigi (1839-1915), Sicilian 
novelist, pla3rwright, poet, and critic, 
o. at JVIineo in Catania. As dramatic 
critic to the Naziorte of Florence and 
other periodicals he wrote the articles 
which form the volumes called SttaHi 
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<ii leUeraiura contejnporanen^ Lihri c : JL'' Avei-durler, 191ft, C.*s works are 


Tcairo, etc. But C. was at his best as 
a story-teller and novelist, and many 
of his novels and tales are known in 
translation in England, France, Ger- 
many, and Itiissia. Among his best 
’works are : fJia^inia, La h^finge, Le 
Appassionata, Fausta Bmgia^ and 
Ora una tolia (a fairy-tale. Once 
Upon a Time in Eng. translation). 

Capuchin Monkey, a name applied 
to either the whole genus Cebus, or 
sapajoiis, or else siiecitieally to the 
mdividnal C. capueinus, the ’%veei>er. 
The name is said to have been given 
to it because of the beard which is ; 
usually present in males, or because it ; 
has a black spot resembling a cowl ^ 
on its head. The genus con:-ists of 
monkeys ’which have a completely i 
hairy tale, a well-developed thumb, j 
and the species are not woolly. They | 
are found ’ivild in S. America and are 
frequently kept in captivity, especi- I 
ally by organ-grinders. Their diet is j 
chiefly vegetable, but they do not j 
refuse insects and caterpillars. j 

Capuchins, an order of friars in the i 
Pwom, Catholic Church, originally | 
a branch of the Franciscan®. It was j 
founded by Matteo di Bassi in 1520, 
who, returning to the true habit of ] 
fc?t. Francis, grew a beard, went bare- j 
foot, and wore a pointed hood 
icapuche) from which the order takes ; 
its name. In 1619 the C. became an j 
independent order. 'They are very j 
numerous, wear a brown habit, and | 
are occupied mainly in missionary | 
labours. j 

Capulets and Montagues, the Eng. | 
names of two celebrated noble Veron- 
ese families, the Cappelietti and the 
MonteccM, famous for their fierce 
rivalry, their hereditary hatred and 
bitter feuds. Their story is bound up 
with the Italian traditions of the 
IMiddle Ages ; both families belonged 
to the Ghibelline party, and they are 
referred to by Dante {FurgcUorio, 
canto vi.). Already known in Eng- 
land, Shakespeare further immortal- 
ised them in Romeo and Judiei. 

Capus, Vincent Marie Alfred (1858— 
1922) a French dramatist and novel- 
writer, h. at Aix in Provence, Nov. 
25, He received the education of 
an engineer, but never followed the 
profession. He gained journalistic 
experience on Figaro in the early 
’eighties. His first novel Qui perd 
gagne, appeared in 1890 ; it was 
followed by : Faux depart, 1891 ; 
Alonsieur vezd rire, 189S ; and JLnnee& 
d^aventures, 1895. His best known 
plays are: Brignol et sa fiUe, 1895; 
Innocent 1 (in collaboration with Al- 
phonse AUais) 1896 ; Rosine, 1897 ; La 
Veine 1901 ; La Chdielaine, 1902 ; Les 
deux Scales, 1902 ; Le Beau Jeune 
Mormne, 1903 ; XJn Ange, 1909 ; and 


pervaded V^y an optimistic fatalism ; 
they are iioimlar because, while pro- 
viding food for reflection, they are 
not overweighted with psychology 
and moral philosophy ; they are 
' highly amusing and, in general, reflect 
the life of Pans of hi^^ time. His 
regular reviews in the French Press, 

! during the Great War, of the general 
[ situation were markc^d by much 
t soundness of Judgment, and ivere 
j freely quoted in the British Press. He 
‘ d, at Xeuilly-sur-Selne, Nov. 1. 

Capybara iCarpincIio, water hog), 
or Ilpdroehcerus capyhara, constitutes 
by itself a genus of rodents of the 
Caviidae, or cavy famil 5 % It is the 
largest rodent in exi^iteitcc, being 
sometimes 4 or 5 ft. m length ; the 
ears are small, there is no tall, the 
hair is rough. The anterior limbs are 
four-toed, while the posterior are three- 
toed, and all the digits are webbed, 
with hoof -like nails. As might be 
expected from this condition, it is an 
aquatic animal and lives near rivers 
and lakes. It does not move swiftly 
on land, but is a good swimmer and 
diver. In appearance it resembles a 
iai’ge guinea-pig, and, like this neigh- 
bour, it IS easily tamed and very 
stupid. 

Caqueza, a tn. of Colombia, B- 
Ameriea, in the dept. Cundinamarca. 

Caraballos Occidentales are a range 
of moimtains in the is. of Luzon in 
the Philixipines. They extend in a 
northerly direction from the Gulf of 
Lmgayen to Mayraira Point. The 
highest peak is Mount Data, 7364 ft. 
The range as a w^hole is complex in 
character, ’with a central ridge of 
spurs- 

Carabidse, or ground-beetles, form 
a family of coleopterous insects, 
many of w-hich are large and adorned 
with brilliant metallic colours. They 
are essentially terrestiial, and few of 
the British species are capable of 
flight. About 13,000 distinct mem- 
bers of the family are known to exist, 
and the larvae are interesting, as they 
destroy many smaller insects and 
worms. 

Carabineers, or Carbineers (from 
Fr. carab inter, a man who carries a 
carabine, or carbine), formerly the 
name given to all regiments of light 
horse. Their function ’tvas to act as 
skirmishers and harass the enemy. 
The name carabineers was abolished 
in the Fr. army in 1870, and the 6th 
Dragoon Guards in the Eng. army 
obtained the distinctive appellation 
of the Cs- See DBAaoox Guards. 

Carabobo, a state of Venezuela, 
bounded on the N. by the Caribbean 
Sea. The prin. port is Puerto Cabelio, 
and Valencia is the chief tn. About 
20 m, to the S.W. of the latter place 
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1“^ tbe hinali village of C., where a 
battle took place m XS21. Cotfec, 
^iicrar, ana cacao are grotm. 
117,200. 

Carabusj the typical genus of the 
family Cambklae {q.i',}, well ivpre- 
i-ented in Britain, e.g. by C. riolacws, 
a metallic -coloured beetle. Some 
fepeeles are vegetable -feeders at times, 
blit others eat carrion, and some %viH 
attac'k living snail*. 

Caracal, a in- of Roiimania, and 
the cap. oC Bomaiiatl. Its name is 
derived from the Emperor C'araealla, 
who in 217 built a tower there, the 
mins of which btiii remain. Pop. 
lo,400. 

Caracal, a species of lynx found in 
Africa and the tvarmer i-arts of Asia. 
It is reddii^h -brown, with w'Mte under 
parts, and two white spots near each 
eye. The ears terminate in a long 
tuft of black hair, from tvliieh the 
amxoal derives Sts name, C. — black 
ear. It is savage and very powerful. 
The skin is made into coats by the 
Kathrs. 

Caracalls, Marcus Aurelius Antoni- 
nus Bassianus, son of Septimius 
Sevenis, Emperor of Rome, a.b. 21 1~ 
217. ‘ Caracalia * w'as merely a nick- 

name from his introduction of the 
long Gallic hooded mantle. Born 
Ibfe, he accompanied his father to 
Britain, 208-11, He murdered his 
brother, Geta, becoming sole emperor, 
212. Amonget the friends of Geta who 
also perished was Papinian, the jurist. 
His reign was a series of cruelties and 
extortions, and he chose bad men for 
his ministers. His ‘Constitutio An- 
toniana ® extended full citizenship to 
all free inhabitants of the empire, 
merely so that he might get money 
from the provs. C. was murdered 
on a plundering* expedition against 
the PartMans, at the instigation of 
Macrinus, who succeeded him. He 
built at Rome the Thermae Caracallae 
or Antoninianae, and the triumphal 
arch of Septimius Severus. See Gib- 
bons's XMcliTie awl i. ; Meister’s 

XMsmrtcitio de CaraecUla, 1792. 

Caraoara, Carancho, or JRolyhorus 
iharus^ a carrion-hawk of the family 
Faloonidas, and common to America. 
The bird is a powerful flyer and a 
ood walker. Its nest is sometimes 
uiit in trees and sometimes on the 
^ound, and the eggs are three or four 
in number. If feeds on carrion and 
also on ymung animals which it cap- 
tures alive. 

Caracas,atn., the cap. of Venezuela, 
in S. America. It lies in a vale of the 
Andes notfar from Its port, Ba Guaira. 
The soil is fertile, the water supply 
good, and the climate healthy, owdng 
to itB being about 3000 ft. above the 
sea-leveL It has broad and well- 
built streets, while among its notable 
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bulldingrs are the cathedra!, univer- 
sity, gov. biiilclmgs, museum, and 
librarjn C. has been several times 
shaken by earthquakes, and that of 
1S12 destroyed 12, of the inhabi- 
tants. It IS not a large mamifac- 
tiiring city, but is a very important 
commercial centre. It was burnt 
drrwn by the Eng. in 1506, Pop. 
135,000. 

Caracci, or Carracci, the name of 
three celebrated Italian paintero who 
founded the * eclectic ' school of 
X>amting in Bologna in the sixteenth 
centuiw. Their idea of the new 
school was to combine the special 
excellences of all the masters of paint- 
ing. A sonnet written by Agostlno 
makes clear their ambit ion ; they were 
to combine Ivlicheiangelo’s power, 
Titian's ‘ truth and nature,’ Correg- 
gio's • imrity of style ’ and Raphael’s 
sx'mmetrx’. This movement was a 
reaction against the artificial manner- 
isms which had sprung up in the 
declining art of Italy ; close obseiva- 
tion of nature was to be a fundamen- 
tal principle of the eclectic painters. 

Ludovico Coracei {h, 1555) was the 
actual founder of the school, but 
finding that he could not carry out his 
plan u-nthout help, he persuaded his 
two nephews, Agostino and Annibale, 
to join him. The three kept up the 
academy together for three years. 
Agostino, who had prepared himself 
by study xmder Fontana and then in 
Parma and Rome, was much esteemed 
as an engraver as well as a painter. 
Annibale left Bologna at the invita- 
tion of Cardinal Odoardo Famese, 
who commissioned him to decorate 
his palace in Rome- Here Agostino 
joined him and assisted in the work 
till the two brothers quarrelled and 
finally separated. " Susannah and the 
Two Elders,’ in the National Gallery, 
London, is a fine example of Ludo- 
vico’s work, Agostino’s masterpiece is 
his ‘ Communion of St. Jerome ’ 
(Bologna), while Annibale’s w^ork is 
wen represented by " Silenns Gather- 
ing Grapes ’ (National Gallery). 

Antonio MarziaLe Caracci is best 
known by his frieze in the palace of 
Monte Cavalio. 

Caraccioli, the name of one of the 
most anet. noble Neapolitan families, 
the most distinguished members of 
which were Gianni, IVIarino, Domenico, 
and Francesco. 

G-ianni Caraccioli (1480—1550) was 
prince of Melfi and grand seneschal of 
the kingdom of Naples. He was on 
the Ft. side (except durir^ a short 
interval) after the conquest of Naples 
by Charles VIII. For his gallant 
defence of Luxemburg- in 1543, Fran- 
cis I. rewarded Mm with the rank of 
marshal. 

Marino CaracGioli (1469—1538), a 
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cardinal and statesman, created Duke 
of Milan by Charles T. 

I>mnemco Cara^cioU (1715—59), 
statesman and economist ; ambas- 
sador sncees-iTely at Turin, Paris, and 
London. He d. as viceroy of spicily. 

F ra nee SCO Cam cciol i (174 S-99 h 
Xeapolitan admiral. He served in 
the British navy, then had command 
of a Xeapolitan sejnadron. In 1796, 
when X'aples fell into the hands of 
the Ft. he entered the service of the 
new gov., but surrendered In 1799 
and was hanged on Xelson's ship. 

Caractacus, or Carataens, Celtic 
hero, son of Cnnobeiinii^, King of 
the Tnnobantes and tribes of ts.E. 
Britain, led the rehistanee to Horn, 
invaders tinder Claudius, a.u. 4&~51. 
After the Homs, captured Camalo- 
duniim he retreated, but kept up the 
struggle till defeated in battle, 51. 
Betrayed by the Queen of the Bri- 
gantes to the Homs. C. was sent to 
Home, where he apparently d. 
Claudius rewarded his courage bj’ 
granting him his liberty. The name 
survives in the Welsh Caradoc. *Vee 
Tacitus, AnnaleSi vii, xii. ; Histones, 
iii. ; Dio, l:x. 

Caradoc, Sir John Francis, first 
Baron Howden (1762-1539), a British 
general, son of John C’radock, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. He changed his 
surname to C. in 1S20. He sat in the 
Irish Parliament (1785-1800); went 
out with his regiment to the W. Indies 
<1790 and 1793-95) ; took part in the 
suppression of the Irish Hebeliion of 
1798. He subsequently served m 
Egypt (1801), Madras (1804-7), and 
Portugal (1808), and was appointed 
governor of Gibraltar (1809), and of 
the Cape (1811-12). 

Caradoc, Sir John Hobart, second 
Baron Howden (1799-1873), a British 
statesman and diplomatist, h. at 
Dublin. He entered the diplomatic 
service at the age of twenty-five, and 
was wounded in the Battle of Nava- 
rino three years later. Heturning to 
England he was elected M.P. for 
Dundalk in 1830 ; he did not remain 
long in parliament, and in 1834 was 
appointed military attache with the 
Spanish army. In 1850 he was made 
minister plenipotentiary at Madrid. 

Caradoc Formation, the upper of 
the two strata into which the Lower 
Silurian rocks are divided. The name 
is derived from ‘ Caer Caradoc ’ in 
Shropshiie, wMch is an outcrop of 
the formation. The rocks are mainly 
sandstone, and are estimated to at- 
tain a thickness of 2500 ft. 

Caradori Allan, Maria Caterina 
Hosalbina (1800—65), an Italian singer, 
b. at Milan. After singing in Fimtee 
and Germany, she came to London in 
1822, appearing in The Barher of 
Seville, She was very popular as a 
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concert linger; she went to Venice 
and sang the^re for a season, returning 
to England, where she settled down 
in ib30. Among the notable festivals 
etc., at which t-he appeared may be 
mentioned We-htmm-ter Abbey in 
lb34, the Manchester festival of 1536, 
and the Birmingham festival of lb05. 
She d, at Surbiton. 

Caraffa, the name of a famous Xea- 
poiitan family which has produced 
many distinguished men, ot ivhom 
the following may be mentioned : — 

Oliviero <1406— 1511 w’as made a 
cardinal by Pope Paul II. in 1467, and 
legate to Alfonso of Naples by Sixtus 
IV. He was also made admiral of the 
fleet in 1472, and captured Smyrna 
and Satalia from the Turk^'. 

Gioremni Bieiro if 1476— 1559), be- 
came Pope Paul IV. m the year 1555. 
For his character and exploits see 
papal history. 

Carlo ( 1517-01 1 a nephew of 
Giovanni Pietro, after serving under 
the Spaniards in the Netherlands, 
was made a cardinal by his uncle, who 
was then pope. As a result of the 
latter’s undue favours to hi'^ nephews, 
war ensued with I^hilip of Spain, in 
which the C. family was vietorious. 
When Pius IV. succeeded Paul IV. as 
pope, his hostility to the Cs. led him 
to bring about the death of Carlo in 
1561. Giovanni, a brother of Carlo, 
shared to a lesser extent in both his 
brother’s good and bad fortune ; he 
was imprisoned by Pius IV., after 
having been appointed commander 
of the papal forces by land and sea, 
and was executed in 1561 on a charge 
of murdering his wife. 

Antonio (1538—91), a cousin of 
Carlo and Giovanni, was made a car- 
dinal ; his activities ran on literary 
lines, and among his labours may be 
mentioned the revision of the Bible, 
an exposition of the Canons of the 
Council of Trent, an edition of the 
Sepiuagint, etc. 

Antonio id, 1693), a later member 
of the family, distinguished himself in 
the service of Austria, and became a 
field-marshal. He w’as made gover- 
nor of Hxmgary in 1 6 8 5 , but became an 
object of universal execration by his 
cruelty in the affair of the Tekeli con- 
spiracy, and was recalled in 1687. 
Later he was lai^ely instrumentai in 
conquering Transylvania for Austria. 

Oaragana^ an unimportant genus 
of Leguminosse native to China and 
Central Asia, consisting of shrubs 
with papilionaceous, yellow flowers 
Q, gerardiano is sometimes known by 
the name of Tartarian furze. 

Caragiaie^ loan (1852—1912), a cele- 
brated Houmanian author and play- 
right, was h, at Ploresti in th^com- 
mune of Margineri. His wo#pi|are 
very popular in Koumania, and in- 
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f'liidf* pomecllep and noTel'=. His 
c'oroedies are of a satiiieal nature; 
tilt' ]je-t known of tliem are XaiAeu 
furfunom (A .Storm j" XIprht) and 
^^erissaren pcrdida (The Lost Letter). 
In his prreatest piece, Xa pasta (‘Con- 
tempt’), he attained ftenuine tra^c 
horror. Later in his life he ivrote a 
number of bhort btories admirable for ; 
their psycholomeal ohsc^rvation. 

Caraglio, Giovanni Jacopo, an 
Italian engraver, Tvas b. either at 
Verona or Parma, probably during 
t he early part of the sixteenth centur j". 
His engravings — a large number of 
which are after Baphael — place him 
high in his profession. He also de- 
voted a great deal of his time to 
the cutting of precioub stones. 

Caramania, or Karamania, a region 
comprising most of the E. portion 
of the central tableland of Asia Minor, 
lying mostly within the prov. of 
Konieh- It has obtained its name 
from the tn. Caraman, at the N. foot 
of Mt. Taurus. 

Carambola, or Caramba, a species 
of Oxalidaceai known technicaliv as 
Arerrhoa Cararnfmla. It is found in 
tropical Asia, and is cultivated on 
account of its acid fruit, w’hich has a 
pleasant flavour and is about the size 
of an orange. The fruit is often called 
the Car Oman del gooseberry , 

Caramel, the name w'hich is given 
to the substance produced by the 
application of heat to loaf-sugar. 
When sugar is gradually heated over 
a slow fire and stirred constantly, it 
loses w'ater and other substances. At 
the temperature of 220° centigrade, 
the liquid which has been formed 
becomes frothy ; it is maintained for 
some little time at this temperature, 
and then poured out to cool. The 
solid thus produced is a dark-coloured 
brittle mass, with a characteristic 
smell and a persistent bitter taste. It 
is used for artificially colouring many 
things, such as beer, vinegar, gravy, 
etc. 

Caran d*Aohe, see Poire, Em- 
manuel. 

Carangamite, or Corangamite, a 
salt-water lake in Victoria, S. Aus- 
tralia, with an area of 76 sq . m., and a 
circumference of 90 m. It possesses 
no outlet, and Is very shallow on the 
South, 

Caranx, or Horse-mackerel, a scorn- 
briform or mackerel-like genus of 
fishes of which several species occur 
in Europe in temperate seas. C. 
trachumSr the scad or British horse- 
mackerel, is found off our coasts in 
vast shoals during the spring and 
summer months . It also inhabit s the 
Mediterranean . 

Carapa, a genus of Meliac^se, the j 
order to which belong the trees yield- 
ing mahogany and the falsely -named 
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cedar-w'ood ( Cedrela ) . The species are 
tropical and C. 77ioIucccnsis inhabits 
muddy swamps. C- proeera and C. 
guianensis both yield oil from the 
seeds. 

Carapace, the name applied to the 
protective covering of many animals, 
l>articularly to the arched bony plate 
M^hich is characteristic of the Cheloma 
ie.ij. tortoise), and to the shield vrhich 
protects the fore i>arts of the Crus- 
iacea {e.g. crab). 

, Carapegua, an inland tn. of Para- 
' giiav. Situated 3 7 m. IS.E. of Asuncion. 
It ha-. t%vo schools and modem public 
buildings. The surrounding country 
is fertile, cotton, tobacco, sugar-cane, 
etc., being grown . Pop . 13,000. 

, Carat, or Karat (Arabic gtrdf, pod ; 

I Gk. Kcpariov^ fruit of the carob-tree), 

I the name given to the .seeds of the 
African tree of the genus Krythrina. 
i These seeds, which w ere almost always 
I of equal weight, were used first for 
weighing gold, and later for diamonds. 
The C., m gold, is one -twenty -fourth 
part of a certain weight (such as lb. 
or oz.) troy, as the gold is divided for 
the purpose of designating the amount 
of alloy mixed with the metal. Thus 
in twenty -two C. gold there are two 
twenty-fourths alloy. With regard 
to diamonds the C. is a fixed weight. 

Carate, a tn. of Italy, in the prov of 
Milano, 15 m. X. of Milan. Pop, 7 7 62, 

Carausius, Marcus Aurelius Vale- 
rius, was b. during the third century, 
in what is now known as Belgium. 
He was given a command in the Rom. 
army, but was suspected of trying to 
enrich himself by encouraging the 
pirates. Being sentenced to death, 
he retired to Britain, and the Em- 
peror Maximian was eventually com- 
pelled torecogmse his command there 
He was assassinated in 293, 

Caravaca, a tn. of Spain in the 
prov. of Murcia, situated on the C., a 
tributary of the R. Segura, It is 
noted for its wine and brandy. There 
are also manufactures of woollen 
goods, leather, paper, soap, and oil. 
Marble is quarried in the hilly dist. 
near by, and there is a stalactite 
cavern at Barquilla. Pop .18,000. 

Caravaggio, a tn. and com. of Lom- 
bardy, Italy, situated on the Gera 
d’Adda, in the prov. of Bergamo. It 
is 3 m. S.E. of Treviglio, 16 m. S. of 
Bergamo, and 24 m. N.E. of Milan. 
The painters IMichael Amgelo Merigi 
and Polidoro Caldara, both of whom 
were named Caravaggio, were b. here. 
The church, L'Apparizione della 
Madonna, is famous for its paintings, 
and for the pilgrimages made thither. 
Pop. 6600. 

Caravaggio, Michael Angelo Ame- 
righi, or Merigi (1569-1 609) an Italian 
painter, was b at Carava^io. He 
: was originally a mason, and prepared 
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plaster for frescoes. He studied ' 
painting without any tuition, and his 
early works were bitterly attacked by 
his fellow-artists. He was himself 
pa «sionate and somewhat of a savage , 
disposition, with an unconquerable 
determination, and these charac- . 
teristies influenced his pictures. He | 
painted from nature as it reallv is, j 
defying all traditions and luinciples 
in art. Many of his scenes are of a | 
violent nature, depicting quarrels and • 
murders, and as he only allowed the ' 
light to penetrate through a very i 
narrow opening into his models, the | 
shadows and high lights are very ’ 
strong. There are numerous pictures ' 
of C. distributed over Europe, his j 
masterpiece being ‘ The Entomb- i 
ment of Christ,’ in the Vatican. I 

Caravaggio, Polidoro Caldara (1495- i 
1543), Italian painter. He was first ! 
employed to carry mortar for the i 
artists, hut Raphael noticed his , 
ability, and he was taught to paint. 
After the sack of Home he fled to 
Xaples and then to Messina, where ! 
he amassed a large fortune. He was 
robbed and murdered at ^lessma. 
One of his best known pictures is 
* Christ bearing the Cross.’ 

Caravan and Caravan Trade (Persian 
karwaut from kdra, people, army). 
The name in N. Africa and the E. for 
the large companies of merchants, 
pilgrims, or others travellmg together j 
for security, especially across the 
deserts. Most Cs. are formed for 
purposes of trade, the merchants 
banding together to resist robbers 
(Bedouins, Kurds, or Tartars), and to 
supply provisions and water. Such 
precautions are needed owing to 
absence of settled government, of 
good roads and inns. From the very 
earliest times Cs. have been the chief 
means for transfer of merchandise in 
Asia. There are frequent references 
to them in the Bible (Genesis xxxvii ; 
Job, Isaiah, Psalms). Camels are 
very largely used for transport of 
heavy goods, especially in arid, sandy 
regions, as their powers of endurance 
are so great . Some Cs . have as many 
as 1000 camels and mules, hut from 
400 to 600 is a more usual number. 
These are harnessed in strings of 
about 50, following each other in 
single file, the leader being gaily 
adorned with trappings and hells. 
An unladen ass heads the procession, 
either for luck or guidance. In rocky, 
steep parts, mules and asses are em- 
ployed for burdens. Heavy Cs. are 
those in which the camels have a 
load of 500 or 600 lb., going about 
IS to 20 m. a day ; in light Cs. they 
only have half that weight, and go 
about 22 to 25 m. a day. The ordinary 
seasons for trade Cs. are spring, early 
summer, and later autumn, EYiday 
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' being the favourite day for the start. 
Each day's march has two stages : 
from about 3 to 10 a.ni., and again 
from 2 to 7 p.m. There are often 
halts of a fe%v days, arranged (to- 
gether with the exact line of route) 
by common consent, unless a guide 
or military officer has been engaged 
to settle all such points. The five 
stated dally prayers of the Moham- 
medans are made to coincide as far 
as possible with the necessary halts. 
Many of the company ride, if possible, 
on horseback. All are armed, and 
they sometimes have a military es- 
cort. The leader of the trade C. is 
called Karwan-Bashi, or Hals (chief), 
and is chosen by the merchants before 
starting. He acts as general manager, 
spokesman, and arbitrator ; but in 
the matter of trafficking, each mem- 
ber of the C. acts independently. In 
Arabia Rlkb, or Qdflla, is the equiva- 
lent of C- Other forms are carouan 
and earrauan. The word does not 
occur in Eng. before the sixteenth 
centuiT* The trade between Tripoli 
and the interior of Africa, between 
Darfur and Egypt, between Russia 
and China, used to be mainly earned 
on by Cs. The old Arab trade-routes 
led to Egypt, if j’Tia, and ^Mesopotamia; 
and between the eight and eleventh 
centuries A.n. Arab traders appear to 
have gone regularly as far as the 
Baltic. Many old Arabic coins have 
been discovered in N.W. Europe and 
in the British Isles. The pilgrim 
bands to Mecca should properly be 
called Hajj, not Cs. The two chief 
start 3 ’early, one from near Damascus 
(gathering up bands from Anatolia, 
Kurdistan, Mesopotamia, and Syria), 
and one from Cairo. Since 1908 a 
railway has been opened between 
Damascus and the Hejaz, Other 
smaller pilgrim Cs. are the X. African, 
Persian, Xubian, Indian, and Malay, 
and S. and E. Arabian. The leader 
of the Mecca Cs. is called Emir-el- 
Hadj (prince of the pilgrims). The 
Meccan C. from Damascus used to be 
under the protection of the Sultan of 
Turkey, and consisted of thousands of 
pilgrims. The great Indian C. from 
Muscat has been discontinued long 
since. The Persians start from Bag- 
dad, thus carrying on a most import- 
ant trade. An important trade-route 
starts from Timbuktu, dividing later 
into two roads, one to Tendruf and 
S.W. Morocco, one to Tafllet in S.E. 
Morocco. There are numerous other 
routes, as from Trebizond to Tabriz ; 
acro^ the deserts of Gobi (Asia) and 
Sahara (Africa), Horses, yaks, and 
sheep are used as well as camels and 
mules in different parts; also dogs, 
reindeer, and llamas. A fleet of Turk- 
ish or Russian ships (especially of 
merchant vessels and their convoy) is 
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termed a C. The name is al-o applied ' The principal C. are those of ealeiimis 
to a covered cart, now iisnaily a hoiine manganesCt^ iron, altniiiiiiimi, ehro- 
on wheels, as a C. iSee Burton - mium, barinin, strontnnn, lithium, 

Tfw PUgrii/ifific to Al-JIedfn^h and etc. Of these the most important 
Xaehtipra!, .Sahara mid , commercial lx calcium C., much in 

Smian, Junker, TrareU in ' demand for the production of acety- 

Afrwa, IMhh i lene, which is grenerated^by brinerina: 

Caravansary, a kind of imfiimished | water and calciuiii C*. into contact 
Inn where the caravans are put up in ’ (see Acetyuexe). Acetylene mny be 
Eastern counties. They are iai^e i obtained in a similar way from iithimn 
fliiadraiif^ular biiildingrs wnth a I C- Other C., as ahimimton and 
spacious court, often containme: a i beryllium C\, ^ive methane, ^\hile 
well in the middle. There are public | mang-anese C. grives methane mixed 
and iirivate Cs., the former of which with hydrogen, isilicon C. is a stable 
are in some cases free. compound prepared by heating sand 

Caxavellas, a seaport cd Brazil, in and coke in the electric arc;* on 
the prov- of Ejsplrltu ;?anto. It is a account of its hardness it is used as a 
centre of the ivhale lishery of the substitute for emery. 

Af>roihos islansis. Pop. J^OOO. Carbine, or Carabine ffroni Fr. cara- 

Caraways, the ripe fruits of Carum bine ; Med. Bat, calabra, an engine of 
Carut\ or Cam, a plant of the order war), fire-arm carried by horse -sol- 
l^mbeliifera^. The seeds, as they are diers, usually attached to the saddle. 
TuJgarly called, are tne furrowed Itisconstroctedontheordinaryprin- 
halves o! the fruit, and their aromatic eiple, but is shorter, smaller, and so 
tiavour makes them valuable to con- less effective. ^ _ 

feetioners. They are also used as a Carbo, Caius Papirms, a Rom. 
carminative in medicine, liqueur is orator, a colleague of Tiberius Grac- 
dibtilied from them, and the roots chus, and one of the chiefs of the 
theiiiseives are sometimes eaten in democratic party. He was suspected 
iS”. Europe. of the death of Scipio ^milianus. 

Carayon, Auguste <1S13— 74), a On being made consul after the death 
Fr. author, b. at Saumur. He joined of Caius Gracchus, he seemed to 
t!ie Society of Jesus, and from that change his opinions in favour of the 
time almost all his work was in con- aristocracy. Ho was now execrated 
nection with the society. He wTote by the populace, and on being 
many books and carried on researches accused by Crassus, the tribune, of 
concerning the Jesuits which made peculation, he committed suicide in 
his name famous. He edited the 119 B.c. 

of the Jesuits of Pans, by Carbo, Gnaeus Papirius, a Rom. 
Fere Garaise, and d. at Poitiers, general who was b. about 130 b.c. 
Among his numerous works may be He was one of the chiefs of the party 
mentioned : InedUed JDocitments con- of Marius, and w^as three times elected 
ee rning the Cofnpanp of Jesus, 1863-75 ; consul. When beaten by Pompey he 
Buni shut lent of Jesuits fro?n Louisiana, fled to Africa, but was stopped and 
1855 ; Historical Notes on Jesuits killed in 82 B.C. After Ms death 
and the Parliament of the Eighteenth Pompey had his head cut off and sent 
Centurg, 1867, etc. it to Sulla. 

Carballo, a tn, of Spain, in the prov. Carbolic Acid, Phenol, or Hydroxy- 
of Corunna, 22 m. S.W. of that tn. benzene (CsHsOH), a coal-tar pro- 
It is noted for its baths and mineral duct much used as an antiseptic. It 
springs. Pop. 15,000. was discovered in coal-tar by Rxmge 

Carbazotic Acid (CsHaCNOabOH), in 1834, and has since been observed 
or Picric Acid, a crystalline acid used in the urine of certain animals. For 
in dyeing. It is produced by the commercial purposes C. A. is pre- 
action of nitric acid on phenol and pared from the fraction of coal-tar 
other organic substances. By using a distillate which comes over between 
mordant of alum or cream of tartar, 150® and 200® C, This distillate is 
a solution of picric acid becomes a treated with caustic soda, w'hich dis- 
permaneut yellow dye ; and with an solves it out together with other sub- 
indigo mordant various shades of stances. Water is then added, which 
gicen are produced. See Picric Acm. precipitates some of the hy drocar- 
Carberry HU!, situated in Mid- bons ; the solution is afterwards 
lothian, Scotland, 7 m. S.E. of Edin- treated wdth sulphuric acid, when the 
burgh. It is noted in history as the phenols form an oily layer on top of 
place where >Iary Queen of Scots the liquid. The layer is carefully 
surrendered, to the confederate nobles removed and subjected to fractional 
in 1567. distillation to separate the phenols. 

Carbides, compounds of carbon During the war much C. A. was manu- 
with other elements* Many were factured for military purposes by 
unknown until they were prepared by fusing sodium benzene sulphonate 
H. Moiffian in the electric furnace, with caustic soda. C- A. has a peeu- 
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liar and clnrn ?ter4‘~tle odour, a linm- j the stomach, aflminlstering’ an anti- 
in? taste, is poi^onnn-, and has anti- ' dote and treating' collapse. The re- 
sept lo pror»ertie«. It erF-^tallises in ' moval of the poison must he carefully 
eoloiirle«3 rhombic prism^ which melt > effected by means of the soft siphon, 
at IS” C., and have a boiling point of as the use of the stomach -ptonp is 
1S2 : its specilic gravity at the melt- ' impossible on account of the prob- 
ing point is about loHbi. At ordmarv ably injiired state of the stomach 
temperatures it is moderately '=:oluble lining. The usnal antldjde is sodium 
in water, but it di«:solves readily in , sulphate introduced either by the 
alcohol, ether, glacial acetic acid, and ' month or by intrayenous injection : 
glycerol. Upon eypfHure to light and the action probably is that the phenol 
air it dellriuesces and assumes a red , is converted into podiniii sulpho- 
colour, but its other properties are , carbolate, w-hich is Innocuous. Col- 
apparentiy unaffected. Tests for ■ lapse should be treated by admlnis- 
U. A. are provided by the fact that it i tering brandy, by placing liot-water 
gives a violet colour with ferric chlo- i bottles at the extremities, and bv 
Tide, and produces a %vhite precipitate i generally preserving the warmth of 
with bromine water. C. A. decom- ' the body by the use of hot blankets, 
poses at a very high temperature, ' Carbon, in chemistry, a non-metallic 
benzene, toluene, naphthalene, and 1 element of widespread distribution, 
other substances being formed. ! It occurs m nature in practically a 
Though called an acid, it is neutral to , pure state as diamond, and a some- 
the usual tests, but forms salts called i what less pure state as graphite or 
carbolates or phenates. The carbo- j plumbago. In combination with 
lates of the alkali metals may be pre- oxygen, it occurs m the atmosphere 
liared by dissolving the aold, in a solu- to a small c^xtent, and m combination 
tion of alkali caustic with the exelu- w'ith metals, notably calcium, forms 
Sion of air. Phenol forms many sub- many important rocks. More im- 
stitution products, chlorine and portant still, how'ever, is its oeeur- 
bromino readily forming chloro- rence in every form of animal and 
phenols and bromophenols. It is vegetable life, and so many different 
used commercially for the manufac- compounds of C. are met with in 
ture of artifieial colouring matters, living tissues that the study of them 
such as picric acid and explosive^. ' is vset apart as a special section of the 
Thera peuiics, etc. — C. A. is a general science of chemistry under the title 
germicide, and is used to exterminate of organic chemistry, which might 
such fungoid growths as ring^vorm. therefore be rendered chemistry of the 
When used in concentrated form it C. compounds. C. as the chief const i- 
acts at first as a caustic, and after- ; tuent of vegetable tissues has another 
wards produces loc^al ansesthesia, special significance, as the proportaon 
W'hieh is maintained for some hours, of C. determines the characteristic 
Itisreadily absorbed by the unbroken properties of those substances con- 
skin, and may be used to treat a col- sidered as fuel. Thus dry w’ood con- 
lection of septic matter near the tarns about 30 per cent, of C. ; peat, 
skin surface, but its absorption in this or vegetable matter partly decayed, 
way may produce sjTuptoms of poison- contains about 58 per cent., if mois- 
ing. A httle cotton-wool soaked in tore be disregarded ; browm coal con- 
C. A, often relieves toothache caused tains about 66 per cent., excluding 
by decayed teeth. Internally, G. A. moisture ; bituminous coal contains 
is taken in doses of to 2 grains, and about 84 per cent., and anthracite 
is useful in fermentation in the sto- contains sometimes 95 per cent, of C- 
mach, and as an intestinal anti- The extent to which the plant matter 
septic ; it is occasionally used to stop has been allowed to part with its 
vomiting. gaseous constituents therefore deter- 

JPoisoning , — Phenol is a nerve mines the percentage of C., and the 
poison, and, in concentrated form, a heating power of a coal-Iike fuel and 
strong caustic. A quantity of 15 the extent of freedom from smoke 
grains provides a very dangerous dose, increases with the proportion of G. 
The effects of the caustic may at once Where the decomposition of the plant 
be seen at the mouth, tongue, and tissues proceeds with the elimination 
throat. Asa nerve poison, it produces of all the oxygen, the resulting pro- 
paralysis of the respiratory centres, duct is petroleum or bitumen, and 
the breathing becomes shallow, a con- large deposits of these substances 
^tion of collapse sets in, the patient exist throughout the world. X>ia- 
is cold and clammy, and a state of mcmd is a crystalline form of O. It is 
coma precedes death. Diagnosis of usually found as octahedra or cubes, 
poisoning by absorption is made by but many modifications exist. It 
observing the condition of the urine, was first discovered to be a form of C. 
which assumes a characteristic dark by Lavoisier, who succeeded in igni- 
green colour. Treatment includes ting the substance in air and demon- 
getting rid of the poison remaining in strated the products of combustion to 
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be C. dioxide only. The diamond retorts. It is iisnallv xery impure, 
owes its economde value to its ex€?es- but possesses considerable deeolori- 
sive hardness and spreat briUianee. It ■ sin^ and absorbent powers, and is 
is found chiefly in S. Africa and S. used for the purpose of decolorising' 
America. Graphite, blaeklead, or ! raw sii^ar. Charcoal varies in its 
plumbago, is a mineral oeeniring' m properties according’ to the structure 
beds or plates amongst the older ■ of the substance from which it was 
crystalline rocks, as In Cumberland, prepared and the mode of prepara- 
the Lanrentian naoTOitams, Spain, tion. It has the power of absorbing 
Bohemia, and elsewhere. It is also ' gases, being capable of absorbing such 
artificially produced m blast furnaces, , ciiiantities that they mnst be m a 
and the greater i>ortlon of the raw , state of compression analogous to the 
material for the manufactiire of liquid state. It is to this property 
writing pencils Is now obtained in this > that charcoal owes its value as a deo- 
way. It is a dark-grey or black ' doriser, its aiBnity for ammonia in 
mineral with a metailie lustre, and . particular being very marked. The 
possesses a peculiarly greasy softness, ! practice of eating charcoal in the 
hO that it leaves a mark on anything form of charcoal biscuits is based on 
With which it comes fairly forcibly ' the expectation that gases causing 
in contact. Besides its use for the pain and inconvenience in the 
manufacture of writing-pencils, it is ; stomach and Intestines will be thus 
commercially important as a dry absorbed. Charcoal is used as a reduc- 
lubricant. Amorphous C. is obtained ’ mg agent in the laboratory to sepamte 
b5’ burning man^’ kinds of animal and | a metal from its ore. Charcoal, as has 
vegetable tissue in a limited supply of been said, is not active at low temper- 
air. C. does not readily enter into atures, but at high temperatures it 
chemical composition except at high combines readily with oxygen m an 
temperatures, and it is only when oxide, giving off C. dioxide, while the 
oxidation Is rapid that C- burns to metal is extracted pure. Before the 
form C. dioxide. JLampblack is a wride-spread use of coal in iron-fur- 
form of C. prepared by burning tar, naccs, wood charcoal was commonly 
resin, or turpentine, and condensing used to reduce the ore, and the pro- 
the products of combustion. The C. cess is stiH used where coal is scarce, as 
thus collected is a densely black sub- in Sweden. The compounds of O. are 
stance with impurities of hvdro- numerous and important. With oxj"- 
^rbons. It may be purified by gen two compounds are formed. C. 
heating in closed vessels, when a dioxide (CO 2 ) is produced whenever G. 
fairly pure form is obtained. Its is burned in excess of air or oxygen, 
most important property is that it It. is a colourless gas, heavier than air, 
does not reflect light from any angle does not support combustion, and is 
and it is therefore in demand as a soluble in water, the solution having 
black pigment and as a constituent of an acid reaction (see Carboxic Acid). 
printers* ink. Gas C. Is a partieu- When wood or coal is burnt without 
larly hard and dense form obtained in suflScient excess of air, C. monoxide 
the distillation of coal in gas-works, (CO) is produced, as in blast-furnace 
apart from the porous form known as operations, etc. It is a colourless, 
coke. Gas C. is a bad conductor of tasteless gas of a poisonous nature 
electricity, and is used for the manu- (see Carbon Monoxide). C. dioxide 
facture of rods for electric arc lights, in association with water acts as a 
Thera are various forms of charcoal dibasic acid, which forms two series 
obteined by the slow combustion of of salts with metals, the carbonates 
animal or vegetable matter. Wood and bicarbonates (see Carbonates). 
charcoal is obtained by burning wood C. is also capable of combining with 
m a limited supply of air. The old metals directly in the electric furnace, 
method practised by the charcoal- giving rise to compounds called car- 
burners of the forests of Europe from fades (q.v,). It also combines directly 
time immemorial consists of collecting with hydrogen when an electric arc is 
branches of suitable length and thick- established between C. poles in an 
ness into heaps, which are closely atmosphere of hydrogen. The result- 
packed in and then covered over with ing product is acetylene (g.u.) C. 
turf. The wood is ignited at the top unites with fluorine to produce C. 
and sides and allowred slowly to bum ietrafiuoride (CF4). When heated in 
towards the centre, the charcoal- sulphur vapour, C. unites with sui- 
pumer inspecting the heap from time phur to form carbon H- or di-sulpJiide 
to time to see that the combustion is (03®), a very volatile, colourless 
regulated by a proper adjustment of liquid, boiling at 46° O.and giving off 
the smnty air-holes at the base. Char- an inflammable vapour. It has re- 
coal thus prepared is used as a fuel markable solvent powers, dissolving 
and as a reducing agent in smelting fats, india-rubber, sulphur, iodine, 
ores. Anmml charc^lf or bone black, and phosphorus, which are otherwise 
IS obtamed by distiliing bones in iron difficult to obtain in solution. C. 
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o.rystilijhide a eolourlej^s, 

odonrle=:s, infiammable produced 
wlien C. monoxide and 'sulphur va- 
pour are pa'^hcd tlirouKh a tube at 
a moderate heat Carbonyl eMoride 
fCOCIs} is a eolourle&s, heavy gas with 
a iningent smell, prepared by the 
action of siinliglit on C.monoxideand 
efaioFiiie C and hydrogen unite in 
many different proportions, giving 
rise to bodies which are collectively 
hno wn as hydrocarbons^ or carhohydro- 
gens \q.v.). The many other com- 
pounds of C. With oxygen, hydrogen, 
and nitrogen which are associated 
with forms of living matter are usually 
classed as orgamc compounds ; their 
number secerns to be without limit, for 
not only are new compounds isolated 
day by day through the efforts 
of chemical-research workers, but 
hitherto unknown substances are 
being svnthesLsed in the laboratory. ! 
>SVc AiiCOHOL, Aldehydes, Fat, ' 
trTARCH, t:?OAP, etc j 

Carbonado (Sp. word meaning coal h j 
one of the forms of carbon. It is ; 
black in colour, is found in pieces as 
large as the ball of the thumb, and is 
Roiiietmiesusedf or the boringof rocks. 

Carbonara, a tn. of Italy m the 
prov. of, and 4 m. from the tn. of, 
Bari. Pop. 10,200. 

Carbonari (charcoal-burners), the 
members of an Italian political secret 
society, which appears to have been 
formed in the first instance by Nea- 
politan republicans during the reign of 
Joachim (Murat). It had for its 
objects the expulsion of strangers 
from the throne of the country and 
the establishment of democracy . Its 
ritual was taken from the trade which 
gave It its name ; thus a lodge of the 
society was a haracca, or hut, an 
ordinary meetmg was called a vendita^ 
or pale ; an important meeting an 
alia vendita. My sticreligious language 
was used to explain the aims of the 
society, ' clearing the wmod of wolves 
was said to be their aim/ alluding to 
Christ as a lamb torn by wolves . The 
objects of the society were at first only 
the expulsion of foreigners, but mem- 
bers of the higher degreessoon became 
democratic and then anti-monarch- 
ical. There were four grades in the 
society, which practised mystic rites 
of initiation. The C. rapidly in- 
creased in numbers, and by 1S20 in- 
cluded many of the most intelligent 
patriots in Italy. After the sup- 
pression of the Neapolitan and Pied- 
montese revolutions of 1821, Car- 
bonarism was made h:^h treason. 
Meanwhile similar societies had been 
formed in France with which the 
Italian C. amalgamated, with Paris 
as the headquarters. This alienated 
many of the Italians, who left and 
joined the Young Italy movement. 


I Carbonates, =;a!ts of carbonic acid. 
. Carbon dioxide dissolves in w^ater to 
i form a feebly acid solution, and there- 
fore carbon dioxide regarded as the 
' anhydrous l/.c. without water) form 
' of carbonic acid, H2CO3, which, how- 
ever, has never been i-olated. The 
acid is dibasic, that is, it contains two 
atoms of replaceable hydrogen per 
' molecule; when both atoms are re- 
placed by a metal, the product is a 
C., and when one atom only is re- 
placed, the product is an acid C., or 
■ bi-C. The monovalent alkali metals, 

' ^ueh as sodium and potassium, yield 
i both C. and aeid C. with the general 
; formulae MCO3 and 3 IHCOs. The 
C of sodium, potas&ium, and thallium 
are soluble in W'ater, all the othei> are 
insoluble. Aiuminium and chro- 
mium do not appear to yield C., and 
magnesium, bismuth, and copper 
yield ba.sic C. If an acid be added to 
a C , effervescence takes place w’lth 
evolution of carbon dioxide, and 
most C. are decomposed by heat into 
carbon dioxide and the oxide of the 
I metal- 

I Carbondale, a city of Peunsvlvania, 

' U S.A., in Lackawanna co., situated 
on the Lackawanna R. Its principal 
importance lies in the fact that it is 
m the midst of the anthracite coal- 
field of the LLs5 A. There are foun- 
dries and a trade in timber. Pop. 
20,061. 

Carbon Dioxide, Carbonic Acid. 

Carbonear, a port of Newfoundland, 
situated on Conception Bay, 4 m. N, 
of Harbour Grace. Pop. 3920. 

Carbonic Acid, a term applied to 
the hypothetical substance HaCOa. 
but formerly to the anhydride carbon 
dioxide CO*, or G. A. gas Carbon 
dioxide occurs in the atmosphere to 
the extent of four volumes in 10,000, 
though in towns the amount may be 
larger. It occurs also in solution in 
river and sea-w’ater, being earned 
down by rain or liberated from de- 
composing carbonates in the soil. 
The gas is produced in large quanti- 
ties in lime kilns, being formed by the 
decomposition of the chalk or lime- 
stone from which the chalk is made. 
Fermentation and putrefaction give 
rise to carbon dioxide, which may 
exert considerable pressure if the 
processes are carried out in closed 
vessels. In the laboratory, carbon 
dioxide is prepared by treating marble 
or chalk with dilute hydrochloric 
acid, but it may generally he stated 
that all carbonates when treated with 
most acids 3 deM the gas. C. A. is a 
colourless gas about 1-5 as heavy as 
air, moderately soluble in water ; it 
liquefies at 0® C. under a pressure of 
tMrty-six atmospheres. It is used in 
the preparation of aerated waters, 
quantities being dissolved in water 
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iimieT prepFiire to produce the ’ which Iie« the millatcfne ?rrit, and 
*=«paTkliiigr effect when the pressure , aliore That the cool meii^iires. The 
at length removed hv releaHing- the rnrhunsfi rous I In tf stone may usually 
^stopper of the bottle. Carbon dioxule ' be divided into lower, uiiddie, and 
plays an important port in the making’ ; upper rockir. The lower consist^ of 
of bread, being generated in the dough j limestone shales in the S. and centre 
by the use of yea^t in order to obtain , of England, and ealciferrms sand- 
the porous condition which makes ' stone in Scotland; the middle con- 
bread light and palatable. In the i si mainly of mountain limestone ; 
vital processes of animals and plants, , and the upper of Idack shales wdtli 
carbon dioxide is a necessary factor, . thin iime-tones. The nitllsionc gnt 
for It is a product of the oxidation (d ! separates the two great systems, and 
waste organic substances occurring ■ eon-ists of grit*^, thin coal seams, and 
111 the continuous change of material ' limestones. The cocil vieasures may 
In the animal economy, and it forms - also be divided into lower, middle, and 
the raw material from which idants ; upper- The lower consists of shales 
obtain the carbon necessary to build , thin limestones, and coal seams ; the 
up their tissues. Thus plants absorb i middle of the principal coal seams ; 
carbon dioxide and give out oxygen, ^ and the upper of thin limestones and 
%vhile animals brc^athe in air and expel i coal seams, sandstones, and elavs. In 
air containing a larger proportion of England the greatest thickness is 
carbon dioxide. Unless there is ade- attained m the N. and W. : this is 


qiiate ventilation in a room the in- 
creasing proportion of carbon dioxide 
interferes with the proper supply of 
oxTgeii to the lungs, and symptoms of 
snfiPocation mav ultiniatelv api»ear. 

Carbon Monoxide (formerly Carbonic 
Oxide), CO, a gas formed during com- 
bustion when the excess of oxygen is 
not sufficiently large. It is found m 
chimnev gases, in the gases of blast 
furnaces, and in the vapours arising 
from volcanoes 1 1 i s prepared in the 
laboratory by the action of con- 
centrated sulphuric acid on oxalic 
a«*id, an equal volume of carbon 
dioxide also being produced. Carbon 
monoxide is a colourless, odourless 
gas slightly lighter than air. It is 
.^lightly soluble in water and burns 
with a pale blue iiamo to form carbon 
dioxide ; this dame may sometimes 
be observed near the top of a coal 
fire when there Is incomplete com- 
bustion in the lower part of the grate, 
or when the carbon dioxide first 
formed is turned into carbon mon- 
oxide by passing over a heated mass 
of coal. CO is a very poisonous gas, 
and is particularly dangerous in coal 
mines, where it is sometimes formed 
in small quantities. Mixed with 
hydrogen, as ‘ water-gas * prepared 
by passing steam over red-hot coke, 
carbon monoxide is laigely used as 
an industrial fuel. C, 31. is also the 
starting-point for the commercial 
synthesis of many carbon compounds. 

Carboniferous System, a series of 
stratified rocks which contains the 
great coal-hearing strata of economic 
value. The system includes much 
more than the coal measures, and, 
on the other hand, coal is found in 
strata unconnected with the system. 
The C- S. lies above the. Devonian or 
Old Red Sandstone, and below the 
Permian or Triassic systems. It 
comprises in the United Kingdom the 
lower O. S. or C. limestone, above 


because the land was at the C. period 
covered by shallow water and re- 
ceived a considerable amount of 
sediment from the land to the N., 
while the S. and E. of England lay 
imder some depth of clear water. 
The thickness of all parts of the system 
therefore varies considerably with 
the locality. With reference to the 
coal measures, these are found to a 
thickness of 8000 ft. in S. Wales, 
6000 in Lancashire, 3000 in the 3Iid- 
iands, Durham, and Northumberland, 
and about 2000 in Scotland. In 
Ireland the system is represented 
chiefly by mountain limestone. In 
Europe the C. rocks appear in Bel- 
gium, in France near Ste. Etienne, in 
Westphalia, Saxony, and Bohemia. 
In Russia the system extends north- 
w'ard as far as Spitzbergen, and this is 
continued through S. Siberia into 
China. C. rocks are also known in 
Australasia, N. Africa and S. America, 
■while in the U.S. A. the system is ^vide- 
spread, attaining its greatest thick- 
ness in the East, the beds of greatest 
economic importance being in Penn- 
sylvania and the surrounding dists. 
In the C. period as represented by 
rocks in the United Kingdom, the 
sedimentation is of two kinds : marine 
and continental or lagoonaL In the 
marine strata the fossils include 
crinoids, corals, foraminifera and 
brachiopods- Remains of many fish 
are found, including sharks with 
piercing "teeth and others "with teeth 
adapted for crushing crustaceans, etc. 
In the continental strata are found 
six great groups of plants, including 
the club mosses, horse-tails, gigantic 
ferns, etc. Some of the tree feins 
have been so well preserved that the 
minutest details of their structure can 
be studied, and some smaller ferns 
have been identified with still living 
species. The vegetation appears to 
have been luxuriant and. abundant. 
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and there is eridenee that the climate 
if not hot, at least mild and ; 

thoiisrh the beds of coal found in 
Arctic resdons and in the great Ant- 
arctic plateau seem to ?how that the 
period was exceptionally favonrable 
to vegetation. It has been -tiiirerested 
that, owing to contmnai volcanic 
disturbances, of which there is abun- 
dant evidenee, the air was charged 
with a greater proportion of carbon ; 
dioxide than it has now, so that 
vegetation %vas proportionately en- 
couraged. The animals of the con- 
tinental strata include fresh-water 
mollnsea, ganoids, occasional salt- 
water nsh, spiders, cockroaches, 
locusts, bees, etc., and in the later C. 
rocks are found large nimibers of early 
amphibians. The economic impor- ' 
tance of the C. system lies mainly in 
the coal and oil found in Britain, 
Belgium, Kussia, Japan, and America, 
but many other products aiti in con- 
tinual demand. The C. limestone 
yields limestone for the manufacture 
of lime, bleaching powder, etc. The 
iron>stone found in association with the 
coal, ores of zinc, lead, and antimony 
found in the limestone are worked. 
The sandstones are used for build- 
ing purposes, and for grindstones, 
millstones, etc. Fire-clay and terra- 
cotta clay often occur, and the various 
shales are treated for the extraction of 
oil, sulphur, and sulphuric acid. 

Carbonisation (Low Temperature). 
The manufacture of coke from 
coal has been carried on since the 
seventeenth century, and the gas 
industry was founded by William 
Murdoch in 1792. In the ordinary or 
high -temperature process for pro- 
ducing gas and coke a temperature of 
about 1000^ C. is maintained, but to 
produce a fuel, or semi-coke, suitable 
for use in open grates, and also to 
obtain a higher yield of liquid pro- 
ducts, a temperature of about 600^ C- 
— the so-called low-temperature C. 
is resorted to. 

In 1850, James Young, the founder 
of the Scottish shale industry, ob- 
tained a patent for the purpose, and 
in 1906, T. Parker took out a i>atent 
for the manufacture of ‘ coalite.* 
Kumerous investigators have worked 
on the problem, prominent among 
them being the late Sir George Beilby 
(d. Aug. 1, 1921), He studied fuel 
problems all Ms life, in particular 
those connected with low -tempera- 
ture distillation either of shale or 
coal, and in 1917 was made chairman 
(honorary) of the newly formed Fuel 
Kesearch Board. He hoped that the 
successful low temperature C. of coal 
would provide home supplies of fuel 
oil for the Navy and mercantile 
marine, and he designed the National 
Fuel Research Station at East Green- 
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wich wdth this as one of the aims in 
view*. He %ras responsible also for 
the introduction of the " therm ’ 
system of charging for company a gas- 
Several dlllieiiitiea have api^cared in 
connection with Iow’-teiii|?erature C. ; 
chief among them being swelling of 
the coal during treatment and low* 
rate of heat penetration. iManv 
types of plant have been evolved to 
overcome these other difficult ien and 
though tw-en now coals which can be 
treated suceesHfully in one type of 
plant may be comparative failures in 
another. This may be moditied in 
the future by pre -treatment of the coal 
before C- The principal low-tempera- 
ture processes are readily divided into 
three classes : (a) externally heated 

systems; (h) combined external and 
internal heating systems, and lel 
internally heated systems. All these 
classes include continuous and inter- 
mittent retorts or carbonising cham- 
bers. 

Carborundum, the commercial name 
for silicon carbide ^ SiC). It is manu- 
factured by heating together in an 
electric furnace sand and coke. It is 
a black crystalline solid, wnth hard- 
ness greater than that of ruby. Its 
great hardness makes it invaluable as 
an abrasive, and leads to its use in 
place of emery. 

Carbuncle, the name given to aiman- 
dine, a variety of garnet, the precious 
garnet being given that name by the 
ancients because of its api>earance of 
a glowing coal in some varieties of 
light. Cut with concave surfaces it 
has a dark red colour, but owdng to its 
relative softness it is not very valuable. 
The best specimens are found in 
Eastern Asia, notably Burma and 
Ceylon, but it is also found in Brazil. 

Carbuncle, an eruption of the skin 
similar to a large boil. It is caused 
by poorness of blood or similar cause, 
and accompanied by derangement of 
the liver and kidneys. It appears 
generally on the shoulder, nape of the 
neck, abdomen, and sometimes on the 
leg. It first appears as a hard red 
patch, and, attacking the subcu- 
taneous tissues, gives riise to great 
local pain and a general depression. 
The redness darkens into purple, and 
small eruptions of matter apjjear on 
the surface of the skin, from which 
the liquid oozes. Simultaneously the 
skin is killed and comes off as a hard 
patch. Treatment consists in streng- 
thening the patient wuth light, easilj* 
digested food and a good wine, and 
stimulatir^ the secretive organs so 
that the system assumes its normal 
working order. Poultices of various 
kinds are used, bathing with an anti- 
septic wash, and occasionally incMon 
is resorted to, to relieve the place of 
fluid and prevent excessive loss of 
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skin. Rest in bed is also essentiaU ’ nin^ of the domestic novel in Italian 
The eruption is much more serious 1 literature. He theiit with most other 
than an ordinary boil, and medical j Italian authors, took part m the fight 
advice should alwaj's be taken. i for the freedom and imiticatioii of 

Carburettor, in earlier times meant ' Italy, and was obliged to go into 
an apparatus for charging gas or air j exile. On his return he became in 
with carbon by passing it through a( I8r>9 professor at the academy of 
ininid hydrocarbon, usually with the | Milan and was afterwarils appointed 
object of increasing its lihiminating J senator. He wrote numerous works, 
power- The word Is now used to j best known among which are his 
describe a devise attached to an in- i novels. I^aeeonii *Se?/ipIici\ IS 43 ; Da- 
ternal-eombustion engine, such as an j miano. 1851 ; Dodici Xovelle, 1853 ; 
automobile or aero engine, which uses ] his collections of medifc, 

volatile, spiritous liquid fuels, €,g. | 1861—70 <2 vols.), and Poesie rarie^ 
petrol, lienzole. Before the fuel can > 1875 ; and his tragedies SpariaeOy 
be burned cffeetiveiy within the cylin- i 1857; ..f rdoino, 1S60 : and FnI’enfmor, 
der of the engine, it must be finely ' 1870. He also rendered great service 
broken up into very small particles ' to Italian literature by Ms translation 
and mixed %vith air In dehmte proper- ' of the Shakespearian plays (1 87 1—82). 
tions, depending upon the chemical • His works were published in Milan 
composition of the fuel : usually for in a complete edition after his death 
petrol about 15 parts of air to 1 part in 10 vois. (1892-6). 
of fuel by weight. This is the chief Carcar, a tn, near the E. coast, on 
function of the C., to pulverise the the is. of Cebu, belonging to the 
fuel as completelj’ as possible and to Philippines. Sugar is largely culti- 
supply it to the engine thoroughly rated. Pop. 37,000. 
mixed uith the correct proportion of Carcassone, the Rom. Careaso, cap. 
air, under all conditions of load varia- of the dist. of Aude, France, was 
tion. In addition, the C. must pro- conquered by the Visigoths in 118 
vide a small reserve of fuel to enrich and by the Saracens in 725. It owes 
momentarily the combustible mixtnre its fame to the two ivalls and fifty- 
for sudden acceleration or to ensure three towers surrounding the * city,’ 
easy starting. When fixed to engines the finest fortifications in France, 
used in aircraft, provision must be The church of St. Nazaire dates from 
made m the C. to alter the mixture the eleventh to the fourteenth cen- 
strength to suit the conditions met tury, the cathedral from the four- 
with m the rarer atmosphere at high teenth. Pop. 33,970. 
altitudes. {See Aero -engines.) Carcharodon, a genus of the Lam- 

The earlier Cs- were of the ' surface ’ nidee or mackerel shark family. It 
type, in which a current of heated air includes the largest living shark, 36 ft. 
was drawn across cotton-wicks satu- in length, which occurs from the 
rated with petrol. This method Mediterranean to Australia. Techni- 
usually resulted in an over-rich mix- cally it is known as O. rondeletii, 
tnre, which had to be diluted by popularly as the man-eater or great 
extra air before reaching the engine blue shark. 

cylinder. The Cs. generally used Carchemish, an anct. city on the 
to-day are known as the ‘spray’ W. bank of the Euphrates, N.E. of 
type, in w-hich the liquid fuel is the modern Aleppo, was N, capital of 
metered through one or more cali- the Hittites (2 Chron. xxxv. 20). It is 
brated Jets and discharged into a identbSed with the ruined Jerablus 
stream of air moving at high speed (HierapoUs). 

through a restricted pass^e called Carco, Francis, h. July 3, 1886, at 
the ‘ choke.’ The effect of the petrol Noumea, in the Fr. is. possession of 
thus inpinging causes it to be broken New Caledonia. He went to Paris 
up and intimately mixed with the air. when quite a young man, and speedily 
Liquid fuel reaches the Jets from a became known in the Bohemian 
small reservoir, called a float-cham- literary circles. He made his d6but 
her, w’here it is maintained at a con- in authoi*ship with his poems La 
stant level by a float which operates a JSoMme et nmn cceur published in 
small valve controlling the supply 1912. His greatest successes, how- 
from the main fuel tank. See also ever, have been with his novels and 
Motob Cars and Gas Engines. short stories dealing with the Parisian 

Carcagente, a tn. of Spain in the nnderworld and plentifully sprinkled 
prov. of Valencia, 25 m. S.S.W. of with Apache argot. One of his most 
that town. Great quantities of rice famous books is Jesus-la CailM (1914). 
are grown, and there is a trade in Another, L^HoTtinie trctqu^^ received 
fruits, grain, and silk. Pop. 14,040. in 1923 the grand prize for romances 

Carcano, Giulio (1812-84), an offered annually by the Academic 
Italian poet and novelist, b. at Milan. Prancaise. 

His first work was Angiola Maria, Cardale, John Bate (1802—77), a 
pub. in 1839, which marks the begin- writer upon religious subjects and one 
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CABCASSOXE 

The massive towers of the * Cit6/ and its double enceinte. 


[D. MeLem 


which is widely distributed. The 
species are usually smooth herbs, 
with stalked, entire, lobed, or pin- 
uately cut leaves, and racemes of 
white or red flowers. The common- 
est British specimen is C. prutensis, ■ 
which hears lar^re lilac flowers and is i 
called by a number of popular names. 
From its bitter taste it is called bitter- 
cress, from its appearance in the 
sprmg it is known as the cuckoo- 
flower, and from its covering’ the 
meadows as though linen were bleach - 
ing, lady-smock. The flowers yield a 
bitter, volatile oil of slight medicinal 
use, and the plants reproduce vegeta- 
tively to a great extent. C. bulbiferu 
reproduces by axillary bulbils, C. 
chenopodiifolia has two kinds of fruit. 


species of Aviomum the same thing 
occurs : A. Cardarnornum is a native 
of Sumatra. A. angustifohum of 
Madagascar, the one producing small, 
the other large C . Grains of Paradise 
are the fruits of A, granum F*€tradiBi, 
and are an inferior quality of C. 

Cardan, Jerome (ISOl—TB), Italian 
mathematician, was b. at Pavia, 
and studied at the university of Padua, 
where he took his doctor of medicine 
degree. As the medical profession did 
not prove lucrative enough for him, 
he succeeded in obtaining the chair of 
mathematics at IMilan in 15J4, He 
afterwards continued the practice of 
medicine at Pavia and at Bologna till 
1570. While there he studied as- 
trology, and pretended to east the 
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lioroscope of Cbr!s=t, for which he was 
imprisoned. After leaTing' Bologrna 
he went to Rome, where he died. He 
wrote, among manr works, Artis 
magntE sire de regulis algchraicis JLiber 
unus; qui ei toil us operis de Arith- 
hteiiec quod opus JPerfrctum fnscnpsii 
fst in ordine decimus, ; JDe pro- 

i^ria vita liber ^ jf»43. See Henry 

3IorIer, fJeronitHO Cardano, The JLifr 
of, I8ol. 

Cardboard, a thick board made by 
conipre^Hing together several leaves 
cif paper pulp in the process of mami- 
faetiire. Pasteboard is a form of C., 
prodtieed by pasting together several 
sheets of paper. Bristol board is a 
finer Mmi of C. used for isen-and-ink 
drawings. .Strawboard is a coarse 
yellow board made from straw' pulp. 

Carden, Admiral Sir Saekville 
Hamilton, (1S57-1930), s. of Captain 
Andrew" C. of Teniplomore, Ireland. 
Entered the navy as a midshipman 
and first saw active service in the 
Egyptian War of 1862. Sevveel in 
the JSuakim operations and in the E. 
Sudan in 1804. In 1897 served 
under Fir Harry Rawson in the 
Benin Expedition, and attained flag- 
rank; in 1908. When the Great War 
began, he was Admiral Superinten- 
dent of 3Ialta Dockyard, and when Sir 
Berkeley Milne left the 3Iediterra- 
nean. Admiral C. became Commander- 
In-Chief of that station. He was m 
command of the naval operations at 
the opening of the Dardanelles cam- 
paign and the destruction of the forts 
at the entrance, but had to resign 
his command through illness, and 
was succeeded by Admiral Sir John 
De liobeck. Created K.CAI.G. in 
1016 and promoted full admiral in 
1917. 

Cardenal, Pierre (<f. 1306), a Pro- 
vencal troul^fedour, who flourished at 
the end of the twelth and beginning 
of the thirteenth centuries. He was 
canon of the cathedral of Puy de 
Velay, Ms native town, and his songs 
consist principally of sirvientes, a 
name given to the satirical songs of 
the troubadours, dealing with the 
vices of the nobility and the clergy. 
The sirvientes of Cardenal are ex- 
tremely forceful He also supported 
the Albigenses against the crusade 
of the Catholics. His songs are to be 
found in Mahn's Gedichfe der Trouf>a- 
doMrs(lS56-73). 

Cardenas, a busy seaport on the 
X. coast of Cuba, 75 m. E. of Havana, 
in the prov. of Matanzas. It is one 
of the chief sugar exporting towns of 
the Island . It has a good harbour and 
is well served by railways. Pop. 
40,000. 

Cardi Ludovico, sec CiGoni, 

Cardia, the name given to the open- 
ing in the upper part of the stomach 


by which the oesophagus enters. As 
its name indicates, it is in close 
proximity to the heart. 

Cardiff (Welsh Caer Taff, or Caer- 
dydd, according to some authorities) 
is a seaport tn. and the co. tn. of 
Glamorgan.shire. It stands on the 1 b. 
of the R. Taff, quite close to its mouth. 
C. has made greater and more rapid 
irogress than perhaps any other towm 
m the United Kingdom, and this was 
begun by the opening of its first dock 
in 1&39 . The docks and basins, which 
belong to the 3Iarquis of Bute, are 
five in number, among them Bute 
Docks, and the Glamorganshire 
Canal Basin. C- is an extremelv im- 
portant commercial centre, and has 
a very large coal and iron trade, being 
connected with the S. Wales coalfield 
and the Important districts of Aher- 
dare and 3Ierthvr Tydvil : it is in 
fact one of the largest ports in the 
w'orld for exporting coal. It exports 
also large quantities of iron, manu- 
factured iron, and steel goods, and 
carries on a considerable shipbuilding 
trade. The town itself is a very old 
one and contains the mins of a Nor- 
man castle of the eleventh century, in 
which Robert, Duke of Normandy, 
the eldest son of William the Con- 
queror, remained for twenty-eight 
years. This castle has been partially 
restored by its present owner, the 
3Iarquis of Bute. C. also played 
some part in the history of England 
during the time of the Civil War. 
There are several important buildings 
in town, among them a museum, 
public library, and various technical 
schools. It is also the seat of the 
University College of S. Wales and 
Jlonmouthshire. The Corporation 
Water-works have cost £2,500,000. 
The Royal Infirmarywhich originated 
at an Eisteddfod held at C. Castle in 
1834 under the patronage of Princess 
Victoria was incorporated in 1923. 
Thecity was extended in 1922. Pop. 
219,580. It sends three members to 
Parlt. 

Cardigan, James Thomas Brudenell, 
seventh Earl (1797-1868), &. at 

Hambledon in Hampshire, and served 
in the Crimea, during wMch cam- 

E aign he led the famous chaige of the 
light Brigade at Balaclava (1854). 
Afterwards inspector-general of ca- 
valry (1855-60). 

Cardigan and Cardigan Bay. C. is 
a seaport tn., a municipal bor. and the 
oo. tn. of Cardiganshire in S. Wales. 
It stands on the r. b. of the R. Teifi, 
about 5 m. inland from S. George's 
Channel. It contains the mins of a 
castle supposed to have been built in 
the twelfth century. Pop. 3457. C. B. 
is a wide inlet of St. George's Channel 
stretching from Braich-y-Pwll in the 
N. to Strumble Head in the S. It 
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Trashes the shores of five WeKh 'fur pr.'= for befiMtlied people, 
C'Oiinties, aiiirrair them Ctolie^an- st ill survive-, In ^oiiie part- . C, sends 

fehire. one member to paiiiameiit. i'op« 

Cardig'snshlre is a co. in Wale-^ 

iia'-^herl on the W. by Cardia'an Ba'^n I Cardinal <pr in pal, from Lat, mrdb 
It extend's from the moiitli of th* hmGrto, title of the iii4hest lir^nitary, 
Bovey to the month of the Teiti, ansi ns'xt to the pope, of the Chiireti of 
ha^ an area of about in. It Is Home. Th*'^ worsl is still ii^esl atljs'^s?- 

bounded on the S. bv Penihrssks- and tivally, meaning pre-eminent. OTiinii- 
Carnarvon, ansi on the E. ]jsy Break- ‘ allv of more sreneral applieation, the 
Bocfc, IladiKjr, and Monra-oniery.-ihire. , title was later reserved esps-clally for 
The surface ot the eounty i- com- ' members of the Saered. "C’olleite at 
posesi of Cambriiin and r^shinan rs^ek'^. Home i left", by Hni^ V."^. The pope is 
ami the interior i» vt^rfv n«>t ofdiared to eori^iiit them, but iisu- 

It« oil iminat 1114 p«imt, IHinlimnioD, aily dot^s, ansi they form hi^ esum^il 
2 BIO ft. liiG:h, lies in the X.B. of the ' or senate. The 5’ are all appomtcd by 
county. The most important river- the pope alone. As early as the 
of Cardiganshire are the Teih, the fourth century priests periiiaiieiitly 
Hheidol, with the Hhefdol Fails , ruling parish churches in Home were 
spanned by the Devirs Bridge, the ' called ‘ C. priest-.’ There were also 
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This photograph shows the opening by the King and Queen of the Xatlonal Museuin of 
Wales. In the background is the City Hall 


Ystwith, the Aeron, and the Towy, \ 
though the Teifi is the only one of any 
real importance, and this does not 
belong exclusively to the county. 
The chief towms are Cardigan (the 
county town), Aberystwith, and Aber- 
ayron — on the coast — and Tregaron 
and Lampeter in the valley of the 
Teifi. G- is a great agricultural county, 
producing barley and oats, while its 
chief industry is the rearing of live- 
stock- Gloves and flannels ai*e among 
its chief manufs. ; there are also lead, 
copper, and zinc mines. There are, 
scattered over the county, traces of 
early British camps, and also of Horn, 
roads and military stations, besides 
inscribed stones. The ruins of Strata 
Florida Abbey, to the S.E, of Aberyst- 
with, are also of interest. ISklost of the 
old customs of the county have died 
out, though that of bidding, or sending 


‘ C. deacons,’ who administered the 
chanties of a particular * region ’ of 
the city, and * C. bishops * in charge 
of the suburban sees of Home ( Porto 
and Santa Itufina, Sabina, Albano, 
Frascati (Tusculum), Palestrina, Ostia, 
and Velletri). Hence the title was 
always given to one on whom ecclesi- 
astical affairs * hinged,” but the three 
bodies did not form the one Sacred 
College till the twelfth century. The 
Cs. are the chief members of the 
twenty -on© ‘ sacred eongr^ations ’ 
(standing ecclesiastical committees) 
of the papal government, such as Holy 
Office, Hites, Index, Studies, Propa- 
gation of the Faith. They meet in 
consistory, usually with the iK>pe as 
president. They are most prominent 
on the pope’s death, as they elect his 
successor, usually one of their own 
number, this being a special duty of 
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the S’aered College. 
in fixed the nimiher of C^. at 

i^eTeiitv I six iifty prie^t% 

fourteen deaeonF. ^ The mimlierF 
aH\ay> xaried fTreatlt’ before, and may 
=>tj!! do hci, blit tlie mini her of C. 
bi&h Of IS re roams six. The mafority 
are of Italian birth and live* in Home, 
exeept the ‘ prie^*tF.’ Tho^e < if foreiem 
birth are kiioum as ^ |»roteetor«.' The 
first r. lo^hop (of (Jhtiai dean of the 
Sacred CYilleire, and has the risrht of 
ermseeratinc: the pope, if he he not 
already a bishop at the time. The 
fir^t C. deacon may proclaim and 
crown the new pof>e. The Camer- 
leii|?o,’ who rules the Church durinir a 
papal Tac'ancy, is a V. Cs. have the 
title ‘Most Eminent Prince’ (Emin- 
entihsimo Signore). Amoncr Emrlish- 
spcakmjr Cs. are the archbishops of 
frydney iXew ,Soiith tVales), Ifalti- 
more (XbS.A.l, We'-tniinster ^Lon- 
don), and Armagh r Ireland K Cs. en- 
joy an inc’Oiiie out of the papal 
trea^sury. They are often sent as 
papal representatives on delicate 
missions, as * leRati a latere.’ They 
wear a distinctive scarlet dress and 
red cap (birettal driven them by the 
pope. A red hat i** also ffiven them m 
a public eonsi-^tory, but they do not 
wear it, and they receive the C.’s ringr 
from the poise. Consult Thomassiu, 
Vetus ft nora disnpl ; Phillips, ivir- 
cMnr^rhi, vi. ; I>e Luca, Relaiio 
curia.' j'Oniana ; and Encu. Brit, 

Cardinal-bird, or Redbird, is the 
popular name of species of Cardinalis 
of the passeriform Fringillidai, or 
finch family. The birds are very 
sweet singeiB which inhabit N- and SS. 
America, and are often kept in cap- 
tivity. The general colour of the 
male is red with a brigrht red crest and 
black forehead and throat. 

Cardinal Points. Bee Compass, 
MakinkrsY 

^Cardinal Virtues. The C. V. recog- 
nised by the ancients were Justice, 
Prudence, Temperance, and Forti- 
tude, and w^ere so named because ail 
other forms of virtue were rejiarded as 
hiniireiiiii or turning!: upon them (Eat. 
cardo, a hinge). Such classification 
can be traced back to the time of 
Srocrates. In the Catholic Church 
these virtues were classified as moral 
virtues in contradistinction to the 
theological virtues. Faith, Hope, and 
Charity. 

Cardinal von Widdern, Georg, a 
German writer upon military sub- 
jects, 5. at Wollstein in Posen in 1841, 
and took part in the wars against 
Austria (1866) and France (1870— 1): 
he was afterwards appointed professor 
at the military academy at Neisse in 
1877, and subsequently at Metz in 
1881, from which post he retired in 
1890. His principal works are : Der 


Rhein und die Rhein -feM::uffe^ 1869-70 ,* 
Die Rusmsehen Kamlleriediidsionen 
und die ^-Irmeeoperaiionen im Balkan- 
feldzug^ 1^7T—S (1S7S); Die Infanterie 
' tni GefecM und iin kleinen Krieqe^ ISSS 
/2nd ed.) ; Bas Xachtgefecht im Feld 
und Festungskrieg, 1890 (2nd ed.) ; 
TJasGefccht anFIussubergangen,X^%ii ; 
Handbuch fur Truppenfuhrung, 1891 
, <4th ed.). 

Carding, a process for combing the 
' fibres of wool, cotton, etc. This is 
; done to remove all impurities, and to 
separate the imperfect from the per- 
, feet fibres, and so prepare the latter 
I for spinning. 

Carditis, inflammation of the heart. 

; The term is now used as a synonym 
' for endoeardiiis^ or inflammation of 
I the endocardium — the serous mem- 
brane lining the interior of the heart. 
The most frequent causes of the 
acute form of the disease are rheuma- 
tism and the infectious fevers; chronic 
endocarditis is usually associated 
%vith general arterio -sclerosis. Peri- 
carditis is inflammation of the peri- 
cardium, the membranous sac en- 
veloping the heart. The causes are 
rheumatism, Bright’s disease, and 
extension of inflammation from neigh- 
bouring parts. 

Cardona, a tn. of Spain in the prov. 
of Barcelona, and 45 m. X.'VV. by N, 
of that place. In the vicinity to the 
S.W. of the tn-, is a hill composed of 
rock salt, some 500 ft. high, and 3 m. 
in circimiferenee. It is worked like a 
mine, and the supply of salt obtained 
seems inexhaustible. Pop. 4200. 

Cardoon, or Cynara cardunculus, a 
plant belonging to the Compositse, 
closely related to G. Scolynius, the 
artichoke. The C. is edible, but it is 
the thick fleshy stalks and the ribs of 
the leaves w^hich are eaten ; they are 
cultivated and used much after the 
manner of celery, and come into season 
by the middle of Nov. Originally a 
native of Spain, it now flourishes in the 
Pampas, having been introduced into 

5. America for cultivation. 

Cardross, a par. and vil. of Scotland 

in the co. of Dumbartonshire, situated 
on the Firth of Clyde, Zi m. N.W. of 
Dumbarton. Robert Bruce d. in 
Cardross Castle in 1329. Tobias 
Smollet, the novelist (1721-71), was 

6. at Dalquhum House, and a monu- 
ment, 60 ft. high, which bears an 
inscription in Batin, written by Prof. 
George Stewart and John Ramsay 
and corrected by Dr. Johnson, com- 
memorates the fact. Pop. of parish, 
11,609. 

Cards, Playing, The origin o± P. C. 
is uncertain. It was long held that 
they were invented to amuse France’s 
insane king, Charles VI. A reference 
is found in the registers of the Cham- 
bre des Comptes in 1392 to an item 
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* for palntmg* three packs of cards in 1 million per annum. See W. A. 
g'oM and ditferent colours,* but no \ Chatto's Sacts apd Speculations on 
mention is made of imrention. Ithasifhe Origin, and of Inlaying 

been acserted that they were intro- } Cards, 1S4S ; T. Willfrlilre*s Descrip- 
dnced into Spain by the Arabs, who tire Catalogue of Playing and other 
used them orig’inally for purposes of Cards in t?ie British jMuseum, 187 6 ; 
divination, but this theory is too ill- Taylor’s History o/ Playing Cards^ 
STipportedtoreceivecredenee. Teav- 1SC5. Also separate articles on the 
ing imdacided the cinestion of how C. various games. 

reached JEiirope, it appears eaiially Carducci, Glosue (1S36— 1D07), one 
hard to discover in which European of the most famous of modern Italian 
country they first made their appear- poets, 5. at Val di Gastello near Pietra 
ance. They were knowm in Belgiiiin Santa in Tuscany, He was the son of a 
in 1 369, while a Swiss monk, Johannes, physician, and began life as a teacher, 
in a MS- dated 1377, now in the He spent a youth of severe study, and 
British Museum, states that the was appointed in 1860 on account of 
game of C. came to Switzerland that his vast erudition to a professors Iiip 
very year. It is usually held, how- of Italian literature at the university 
ever, that they were originally used in of Bologna. This post he held until 
Italy, while Dr. Wlllshirc {Catalogue , his death, with the exception of a 
of Playing Cards 'm the British short interval in 1867, when he was 
2Iuse%im, 1876) attributes to Venice suspended for too active a participa- 
the right of parentage. The Venetian tioninthemovementfortheiinifiea- 
pack at the heginnihg of the fifteenth tion of Italy. In 1876, having be- 
century consisted of 78 C,, 56 nume- comeasupporterof the Savoy dynasty, 
rals and 22 emblematic C. The he was made member of the Italian 
numerals were of 4 suits, each consist- parliament. His poetry bear- the 
ing of 4 court C., king, queen, cheva- impress of his ponderous erudition, 
lier, and valet, and 10 C. numbered and is frequently pedantic, severe, 
from one upwards. The emblematic and recondite. His earliest verses, 
O. appear to have survived from still printed in scattered form and after- 
older times, when they were used for wards pub. as Juvenilia, haye no in- 
divination, and were subsequently trinsic merit, but are simply modelled 
combined with the numeral C. Such upon Alfieri and Manzoni. His first 
a pack was called a pack of tarots, great poems were written during the 
probably from being taro td, or marked period 1860-70 following upon Ms 
with diagonal crossings on the back, appointment at Bologna, and were 
The emblematic C. were of higher pub. under the title of Becennalia. 
value than the others, and were called They deal mostly with the political 
atuiti, aiouts, or trumps. These em- events of the time and include Ms 
blematic G., however, soon disap- famous poem, the Hymn to Satan 
p eared from use, and the pack w’as (1863), wMch eulogises the spirit of 
reduced to 52 by the suppression of upheaval, of revolt and resurgence, 
one of the court G. While there have against the oppressive weight of effete 
always been 4 suits of the numbered custom and w’om-out institutions. 
C., there has been considerable varia- The JDecennalia show a gradual libera- 
tion of the signs employed. The tionfrom the earlier infiuences, which 
earliest signs, cups, money, clubs, and become more and more complete after 
swords, are still found in the ordinary 1870, when C- adopted Hugo as Ms 
Italian and Spanish packs. The model and gave freer expression to 
Gers. at first used hearts, bells, leaves, his political views. His most esteemed 
and acorns. In the fifteenth century poems are the unrhymed Odi Barhare 
the Fr. adopted the present signs, (1877, 1882, and 1889), which, written 
spades, hearts, clubs, and diamonds, in metres taken from Horace, place 
The spade is the Ger. sign of the leaf, him by their eloquence, dignity, and 
with the name spada of the corres- impressiveness, in the forefront of the 
ponding Italian suit of swords. The great classical writers. Though in 
club is an imitation of the Ger. acorn, form a classicist, C . has been placed by 
with the translated Italian name, some among the Italian * natumlist * 
The Ger. heart has survived without poets, on account of his revolutionary 
change, while the bell has become tendencies. His complete works were 
altered to the diamond, originally of issued in one vol. in 1901. See also 
circular shape, but now square. G. Quarterly Review (Sept. 1902), article 
have been subject to duty in England * Italian Poets of To-day.* 
since the reign of James I., when the Carducci, Vincenzio (1568—1638), 
duty was 5s, per gross of packs. It painter, brother of Bartolomeo, 
has varied greatly from time to time, under whom and Zuccaro he studied, 
and in 1801 was 2s- 6d. per pack, but He went with his brother to Spain, 
was gradually reduced until in 1862 1585, smd after Ms death finished the 
it became 3d. per pack. The number gallery of the Pardo for Philip III., 
of packs made is estimated at 20 adopting the history of Achilles in- 
VOL. m. o 
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?tead of Charles T.'^s life. He painted ] 
some iifty large pictures for the Car- 
thasians of Panlar : representing 
fcoenes from the life of St. Bruno, and 
martyrdoms and miracles of the 
monks of that order. The Madrid 
Museum contains some of these. 
Other works were : ‘ Battles of the 
Thirty Years’ War,’ ‘ St. Anthony of 
Padua,’ ‘ St. Jerome ’ (unfinished). 
He wrote in Castilian, 1633, I>ialogos 
de las excelencias dc la Ptniiira. See 
Ylardot, 25S ; Madrazo, 366. 

Carduchi, a race of people who 
formerly inhabited the mountainous 
diats. of modern Kurdestan and pro- 
bable ancestors of the Kurds. 

Carducho, or Carducci, Bartolomeo 
( 1 560-1 60 ) , an Italian painter, better 
known by Ms Spanish ( tirst) name. A 
pupil of Zuccaro, he helped him to 
paint the great cupola at Florence, 
and went with him to Spain, lo^sJ. 
There he became i^ainter to Philip II. 
and III, With Tibaldi he painted 
much in the Esciirial. He also began 
frescoes in the Pardo, finished by his 
brother iq.v.). His best work was 
" The Descent from the Cross,’ m San 
Felipe el Beal at Madrid. Other works 
were the * Immaculate Conception ’ 
and * NatiTity,’forthe Jesuit church ; 

‘ St. Sebastian,’ ‘ The Last Supper.* 
As architect and sculptor he studied 
under Aminanati. See Stirling, i. ; 
Blanc, Ecole espagnole. 

Carduus, see Thistia: . 

Cardwell, a eo, and tn. of Queens- 
land, Australia. The tn. is situated on 
KocMngham Bay, 860 m. N.W. by N. 
of Brisbane. The harbour is capa- 
cious and easy of access. Gold and 
tin are found in the dist., and there are 
extensiTe forests, from which cedar is 
exported. There are sauce factories 
and works for tinning meat. Dugong 
fishing is carried on. Pop. 5000. 

Cardwell, Edward (1787-1861), an 
ecclesiastical Mstorian, b. at Black- 
bum in Lancashire, was Camden pro- 
fessor of anct. history (1826-61), 
rector of Stoke Braem in Northants 
(1828), and principal of St. Alban’s 
Hall, Oxford (1831). His publica- 
tions include an edition of Aristotle’s 
Mthics, a students* edition of the 
Gk. Testament (1837), documentary 
Annals of the Reformed Church of 
England from 1546 to 2716, 1839 ; 
History of Conferences, eic^, connected 
trith the Rewision of the Book of Com^ 
mon Prayer, 1840 ; Reformatio 
Begum RcctesiasHearum, 1850. 

Cardwell, Edward, Viscount (1813— 
86), English statesman, was b. at 
Liverpool and educated at Winches- 
ter and Oxford. He became a barris- 
ter in 1838 and M.P. for Clitheroe in 
1842. Sir Robert Peel made him 
Secretary of the Treasury (1845—46), i 
In 1847 he was returned for Liverpool, ] 


but lost his seat in 185*2 owing to sup- 
portmg the repeal of the navigation 
laws, and was in the same year re- 
turned for Oxford city. In Lord 
Aberdeen’s ministry he was president 
of the Board of Trade {1852—5), and 
under Lord Palmerston became 
Secretary for Ireland (1859—61), 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
(1861), and while secretary for the 
colonies (1S64-6), put an end to trans- 
portation. In Gladstone’s ministry 
he was Secretary for War (1S6S— 74), 
and after the Franco -Prassian War 
he carried out in 1871— 2 his great 
plan of re-organisation, abolishing 
the purchase of commissions, intro- 
ducing the retirement of officers, the 
short-service system, and, above ail, 
infantry organisation of linked bat- 
talions (see also Haudaxe). His re- 
forms met with considerable opposi- 
tion from the Duke of Cambridge, then 
commander-in-chief, who feared that 
they would destroy the regimental 
esprit de corps. He was, in company 
with Lord Stanhope, Peel’s literary 
executor, and edited his memoirs 
(1856-7). Raised to the peerage in 
1874 as Viscoimt Cardwell of Eller- 
beck. SeeLor<f Cardwell at the tVar- 
OMce, by General Sir R. Biddulph, 
1904. 

Care, or Carle Sunday, the Sunday 
preceding Palm Sunday, so-called 
from the practice of eating carlings, 
i.e. peas roasted or fried in butter on 
this day. 

Careening (from Lat. Carina, a keel), 
the operation of laying a ship upon 
her side in order to repair her bottom 
and keel. 

Careme, see QIJABEAGESIMA. 

Careme, Marie Antoine (17 84—1 833 ), 
was a celebrated French chef, b. in 
Paris, who became cook to Talley- 
rand, the Ph^nch plenipotentiary. He 
accompanied his employer to the ' 
congress of Vienna, and played a 
considerable r61e there in preparing 
dinners for the various representa- 
tives. Subsequently he became chef 
to the English Prince Regent (after- 
wards Geoige IV.) and to the em- 
presses of Russia and Austria. He 
was far-famed for the artistic nature 
of his dishes. He wroteDcs dejeuners 
de VEmpereur NapolSon, La Cuisine 
PraTigaise, Le Maitre d^H6tel Fran- 
gais, and other culinary works. 

Carentan, a tn. in the dept, of 
Manche, arron, St. L6, France, 25 m. 
W. of Bayeux. It has the mins of an 
ancient castle. Pop. about 3660. 

Carew, George (1557—1629), Earl of 
Totnes and Baron Carew of Clapton, 
studied at Oxford, and afterwards 
held a command in the Irish wars 
against the Earl of Desmond- In 1596 
he led a successful expedition to Cadiz, 
and was afterwards appointed lord- 
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president of :?diiii-ter, where be soon 
rednced the rebels to ^l 2 b]Lo.^^^AOIl. He 
irrote an account of the IrAsh war m 
his llihcrma PtirfHa, 

Carew, John Edward fl7 r'i—l SOS), 
Irish sculptor, h. at Waterford, but 
came to bonaoii in 1S‘J9, where he 
rf. He produced manF statues and 
busts and exb.il jit ed at the Royal 
Academy from 1 s;JC to lS4ft. Hi* Lest 
statue^ are ‘ Whittington IKtening: to 
the London llellsd ^ The Death of 
N’elson at Trafalgar/ and the • Model 
of a Gladiator/ 

Carew, Sir Nicholas, an Eng. cour- 
tier and favourite of Henrv VIII., 
relatedlo AnneBoleyn. Heattended ; 
Henry m France, 1J13, and was ^ 
knighted before 1J17, wiien he be- * 
came keeper of Greenwich Park. He ) 
became Master of the Horr*e, 1522 ; ; 
envoy to France, 1527 and 15:h2. C- j 
was M .P . for f^ui-rey , 1 5 ; and envoy j 

to Charles V., 1529-30. He was ! 
executed for his share in the Marquis t 
of Exeter’s conspiracy, 1539. ' 

Carew, Sir Peter (1514-7 5 ), an Eng. ; 
soldier, travelled largely in France j 
and Italy. He served Philibert of | 
Orange, 1525— 30. Henry Till, made . 
him a gentleman of the privy chamber. 
C. served in the Fr. tVar, 1544 ; was 
knighted, 1545 : sheriS of Devonshire, 
154’6. He helped to crash the Devon- 
shire rising, 1549. He opposed 
Mary’s marriage with Philip, was 
imprisoned for a time, but became 
constable of the Tower, 1572. See 
Life by Hooker (Vowel!) ; Catalogue 
of Carew MSS,, m5-74. 

Carew, Richard (1555— 1620), 
studied at Christ Church, Oxford, 
and became sheriJI of Cornwall. His 
Surveg of Cornwall was held in high 
repute and has been reprinted several 
times. 

Carew', Thomas (c, 1 59 S— 1639), an 
Eng. poet and courtier ; educated at 
Oxford, afterwards leading a some- 
what wandering life. For a time he 
travelled as secretary wdth his kins- 
man, Sir Dudley Carleton. He went 
on embassies to Venice, Turin, and to i 
France (1619), and wns later attached 
to the court of Charles I. C. wnote ! 
Ccelurn Britannioum, a masque, 1634, i 
short poems and sonnets addressed to 
a * Celia.’ His poems show Donne’s ' 
influence. He formed one of the j 
poetic circle that surrounded Ben 
Jonson, and was a friend of Sir John 
Suckling. For collected works see 
Hazlitt, 1S70; or Vincent, 1899. 
See Cibber, Lives of the Boets; Quar^ 
terly Review, August 1810 ; Retros- 
pective Review, vi., 1322. 

Car ex, which belongs to the Cy- 
peraee<», consists of several hundreds 
of inconspicuous and unattractive 
plants, grass-like in appearance. They 
are for the most part inhabitants of 
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wet and swampy pounds, in bogs, 
fens, and niarshes, in the temperate 
and northern parts of the world ; 
m Britain they are known as sedges. 
The flower^ are diclinous, sometimes 
rlicecions, and are devoid of perlaiith- 
, leaves. The male flower consists uf a 
' simple spike, the three stamens Leing 
situate d in the axils of glumes ; the 
, female flower consists of two or three 
superior, muted carpels. The leaves 
are stiff, with sharp or saw-like edges, 

, and vegetative reproduction by off- 
shoots is common. The tough, hard 
leaves are used in hop-groiinds for 
tying the hops to pole=?, ih Italy they 
are placed between staves of wine- 
, casks and used for making ehalr- 
bottoms. In Ch stflvaiica they are 
combed and dre.*sed and u-^ed for 
lining gloves and shoes in Dapland as 
a protection against frostbite. C\ 
artnarta frequents '-arid-dunes ; CL 
dioica and C. sdrpoidea are dlmeious 
specimens - 

Carey, Henry (e. If; 9 0—1743), Eng. 
humorous poet and musician, reputed 
son of Saviie, Marquis of Halifax. He 
studied music under Dinnert, Roseln- 
grave, and Gemmiani ; then taught 
and wrrote musical dramas and ballad 
operas. C. was author of the libretto 
■ to The Dragon of Wantley (music by 
; Lampe, 1737); he published six 
'Cantatas, 1732, and The Slustcal 
I Century, 1737. His Roems <m Several 
\ Occasions, 1729, were praised by 
' Addison. His name is best remem- 
; beredfor the ballad Sally in Our Mley, 

I but the present tune is not C.’s, C, 

* was said to be author and composer 
i of God save the King, but the claim 
, was unfounded. His granddaughter 
! was mother of Hean, the tragedian, 

! Carey, Henry Charles (1793—1879), 
an American economist, 6, in Phila- 
delphia and in his earlv Me partner 
in his father’s bookselling business. 
He soon became head of the laig'est 
publishing Arm in the U.3.A., but 
retired in 1835 to- devote himself to 
the study of political economy. His 
chief works were : JPnncipIes of 
RdlUical Kconomy (3 vols.), 1837-40 ; 
The Credit System of France, Great 
Britain, and the United States, 1838 ; 
The Rrinaiples of Social Science, 1859, 
He was in theory a zealous free 
trader, but urged that a protective 
system was indispensable in the stage 
in which American industry then 
found itself, 

Carey, James (1845—83), b. in 
Dublin, became a member of the 
Fenian conspiracy and one of the 
originators of the Invineibles (1881). 
He took part in the murder of Lord 
Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Thomas 
Burke, permanent Under-Seeretary 
for Ireland, on May 6, 1882, but tried 
to save himself by ttoming Queen’s 
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CTlfience. He lioweTer, mrmdeTed 
h&ou afterwarrlfe on board saip, near 
the Cap€% by Patrick O^Donncdl. 

Carey, Mattliew (17G0--lS39b Irirb , 
American Joiirnalifit and piibhsbcr, 
and f-dfier of Henry Janies C. He 
conducted the Fr€€7fia7i*s Journal . 
in Bnblm, 1TS3, and in 17S4 enii- 
jrraterl to Philadelpliia, where he 
foiiiided a booksellia^r business. In 
1 S 1 9 he imh . Vind id a H ibern iccr . 

Carey, Sir Robert (c. 1500—1639), > 
y 01113 p-e5t son of Lord Hnnsdon, j 
serired Qneen Elizabeth in yarions ; 
eapacsties, Sinally beennunj? En?*. j 
warden of the Border ^klarehes. He j 
carried the news of her death to Edm- j 
hiirgh in the short space of sixty - 
hours. He was created Earl of 
blonmonth by Charles 1. in 3 626, htit | 
the title died with him. His Jlemoirs i 
{ed. 180b) contain an interesting | 
record of Border history. | 

Carey, Rosa Nouciietie (1840-1909), i 
b, at Stratford-ie-Bow, Sept. 24, 1S40, 1 
began authorship at 28 with the pnb- I 
lication of Nellie’s Uemories. She 
finall V found her true vein by devoting 
hcFoelf to stones intended to interest 
young girls. Among her most success- 
ful were TFct'. TVific, 1869 ; Not Like 
Other Glrls^ IS 84, and The Angel of 
Forgiveness^ 1907. She d. July 19, 
1909. 

Carey, William (1761—1834). Baptist 
missionary and Oriental scholar, h. 
at Paulerspuiy in Northants. In 
1787 he became minister first at 
Moulton in Northants, and after- 
wards at Leicester. Active in forming a 
Baptist missionary society, he was 
chosen in 1793 first Baptist missionary 
to India, He laboured arduously to 
spread Christianity and issued Bibles 
in forty different oriental languages 
and dialects. He also published 
grammars and dictionaries in Bengali, 
hishratti and Sanslixit, and edited the 
itlim§,yana (iSoc-lO). He was from 
1801 to 1830 Oriental professor at 
Fort William College, Calcutta. Bee 
his Life by Geo. Smith (18S5) (Every- 
man’s Library). 

Carfin, a vii. in nar. of Bothwell, 
Lanarkshire, notable for a grotto laid 
out on similar fines to that of Lourdes. 
Many Catholic pilgrims visit it annu- 
ally. There are also collieries. Pop. 
2000. 

Cargados, or Nazareth Islands, a 
group of is. lying N.E. of Mauritius, of 
w’hich they are a dependency. 

Cargill, Donald (1619—81), Scottish 
Covenanter, b, at Rattray, Perth- 
shire, was made minister of Glasgow 
in 1655, but deprived of his living 
for opposing the Restoration (1660). 
He fought at Bothwell Bridge (1679), 
became a field preacher, and took 
part in the Sanguhar decoration 
tl680). Soon afterwards he solemnly 


excrfirununieated the king and Ms 
ofilcijils at Torwood, near Stirling, fop 
which act a large price was offered 
for hiS capture. Executed, at Edin- 
buruL, July 17, IGSl. 

Cargo, see BiLi or Lading, and 

PilFJGET. 

Carham, a par, in the eo. of North- 
umberland, England.. It is situated, 
on the R. Tweed and has a railway 
station- Pop. Sll. 

Carla, a maritime prov. of Asia 
Minor, liounded by Ionia and Lydia 
on the N., the .Egean Sea on the S., 
and Lydia on the E. The country is 
very mountainous, its chief heights 
being over 3000 ft., while Mt. Latmiis 
reaches the elevation of 4500 ft. The 
coast is very irregular and deeply 
indented, being frmged with numer- 
ous Islands, chief among which are 
Rhodes and Cos. The Garians were 
originally a distinct nationality and 
maintained themselves m the interior 
against the Gks., but were after- 
wards subdued by the Persians. The 
country was conquered by Alexander 
the Great, and became finally part 
of the Roman Empire. It now 
forms part of the Turkish Empire. 

Cariaco, a tn. of "Venezuela in S. 
America. It lies to the E. of Cumand, 
on the Gulf of Cariaco. Pop. 7000. 

Cariama, or Dicholophus, a genus 
of S. American birds, resembles the 
secretary bird to a great extent, and 
is often placed near it among the 
Palconiformes. Internally, however. ; 
it is nearer to the Gruiformes, and thpe 
family Cananidoe is now usual! .ay 
classed under that tribe. Or. cristal a, 
the seriema or crested screanaer, is* a 
common species with long l^s, sho?^ 
wings, short and slightly hooke^Ad 
beak, a well-developed crest, and lon^ 
tail. Easily domesticated and wilLl 
guard its owner’s fowls when tamed. 

Caribbean Sea, part of the Atlantic 
Ocean that lies between the coasts of 
S. and Central America and the 
islands of Cuba, Haiti, and Porto 
Rico and the Leeward and Wind- 
ward isles. It communicates with 
the Gulf of Mexico by the Yucatan 
Strait, and is divided into two deep 
basins, both in parts over 20,000 ft. 
deep, by a broad submarine bank 
less than 6000 ft. deep, lying between 
Jamaica and Honduras. The E. and 
larger basin has an area of 231,000 
sq. m. The W. basin is considerably 
smaller. The two basins ar*e united 
by a strait between Jamaica and 
Cuba and Haiti. The sea forms the 
turning point of the Gulf stream. 

Carifobee Islands, a name, chiefly 
of historical importance, sometimes 
applied to the whole of the W. Indies, 
strictly comprismg only the chain of 
is. from Porto Rico to the Venezuelan 
coast of S. America. They are 
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knowB also as Lesser Antilles, the 
bulk falling Into the two groups of 
Leeward and Wmdward Is. Some 
of the chief is. In the eham are St. 
Kitts. Nevis, Slontserrat, Dominica, 
St, Ltiela, St. Vinoenfe iBritislil; 
Gnaiieloiipe, Martinique i'French); 
Saba and St. Enstatiiis (Dutch L 

Cariboo, a rlist. of British Gohimbfa 
extending on both banks of the 
Fraser R., near it*; sonree. It is im- 
portant on account of Its gold mines. 

Caribou, see Reixdekb. 

Caribs, or Caribbees, the name (first 
used by Coinrabn-q of an aboriginal, 
predatory, warlike people of S. 
America, from, whom the Canban 
stock takes Its name. They were 
expert seamen, and according to the 
latest views, spread from S. ^Imen ca 
northwards, occnpvmg the Lcs«cr 
Antilles, near 'what is btill called the 
Caribbean Sea, by conquest of the 
original Arawakan tribes. They were 
<iistingiilshcd for ferocity and cnieity, 
and made a hold resistance to the 
Spaniards. C. is said to mean * valiant 
man. They were cannibals, the word 
^ cannibal * itself being a corraption 
of Columbus's ‘ caribai ’ (derived from 
their tribal name), perhaps referring 
to the * oaiiine ’ voracity of the O. To j 
put an end to the constant di&tnrb- j 
ances cansetl by the C., the English j 
gov. in 179G deported them nearly , 
all from Dominica and St. Tineent i 
to Ruatan Is. off Honduras. They i 
numbered about 5000, and have | 
since spread over the neighbouring 
mainland, the majority being now 
settled m Honduras and Nicaragua. 
Among the chief Cariban tribes 
are the Paimellas in Brazil ; Bakairls 
and Nahuquas on the Upper Xingu ; 
Apotos and Waywai in Brazilian 
Guiana ; Roncoiiyennes and Galibis in 
French Guiana ; Muciisi in British 
Guiana; Kalinas in Dutch Guiana; 
Makirifares and Mofcilones in Vene- 
zuela. They are usually slight in 
figure, but strong and vreli-formed, 
though lacking muscle. They were 
described at the discovery of the new 
world, as * the strongest, handsomest, 
and most intelligent ' natives of that 
part. They are redtlish-brown in 
colour, with long, thick, black hair, 
and Mongoloid features. They drink 
quantities of paiwari (liquor made 
from the cassava plant). Through 
admixture yrith negroes some are 
known as Black G. The C. were 
partly an agric. people, and made 
good pottery. The modern tribes are 
far more peaceful than the anct. 
They no longer have communal dwell- 
ings, but separate families, each in its 
own house. Their religion is cere- 
monial, and they practise the oouvade. 
The favourite weapon is a battle-axe 
of polished stone. The kinship of the 


various C. commiiiiltlcs from Central 
America to Central Brazil is entirely 
linguistic. 

Carica, the tvpical genus of the 
order Caricace^c, wh ch grows in 
tropical Americ??- The best-known 
s|>ecies is C. Papnim, the papaw, a tree 
%vhich has manv uses. It i& eaten ripe, 
boiled as a vegetable, the milky Juic^ 
IS a vermifuge. The juice of the plant 
forms a cosmetic, the leaves are used in 
washing instead of soap, and animals 
! fed on the plant become tender. 
C. candamatreenms has edible seeds. 

I Caricature (Ital. mrlcatura)^ a re- 
presentation of some person or group 
m such a manner as to excite ridicule 
' or contempt. The word is from the 
Lat. cariM'^e, to ‘charge* or ‘load,’ 
and its connotation is ‘to charge or 
bead -vith exaggeration.* The word 
in our language is comparatively 
I modem, having been first used by Sir 
I Thomas Browne in his Christian 
I Morals (part iii.), but the history of C. 
j takes us back to very early ages, cer- 
I talnly to Greek, possibly early Egyp- 
, tian times. In Greece and Rome, how- 
1 ever, pictorial compared with liter- 
j arysatire held but a small place ; Greek 
Cs. are only Imown to us through 
references in Aiistophanes and else- 
■where, but many grotesque drawings 
have been uncovered in Pompeii and 
Herculaneum, and Pliny mentions 
painters skilled in Inirlesqu© portrai- 
ture. Both literarj^ and artistic C. 
have always based themselves more 
or less on actual facts and feature?. 
Even physical deformity, which ought 
to excite pity, has often been seized 
upon as a subject for derision, and 
as religious -wars have notoriously 
been among the most cruel, so reli- 
gious Cs., as m the pagan mockeries 
of the early Christians, and the 
i broadsheets issued during the Refor- 
1 mation, have been among the most 
venomous and insulting. Artists 
in the Middle Ages loved the grot- 
esque ; witness the monsters of the 
illuminated MSS. and the gargoyles 
of the cathedrals. In the tenth 
and eleventh centuries the story 
of Reynard the 5'ox, among others, 
was much used by monkish writers 
for satirical and didactic purposes ; 
after passing through many varia- 
tions, the story as now generally 
known was printed at Lubeck in 1498, 
with illustrations to match the text- 
Caxton had already pub. an earlier 
version in English. A generation 
later Holbein produced his wonderful 

* Moralities,’ including the famous 

* Dance of D^th.’ These, though 
hardly what we should call Os., were 
preparing the way for the gimt 
development of that art in the six- 
t^nth and following centuries. Ger- 
many and HoHand were at first most 
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prolific, blit Jacques Callot of Lior- I sixteentli century, and only came into 
rame (1592—1635) stnick out a new 1 some rogue with the political straggles 
line, which was freely eojhed. As j of the Stuart period. The earliest 
pictorial satire had played so great a i wictlms of such satire were the Epis- 
part in religious disputes, it was now ! copaliau party in the Church and the 
employed also in politics. Political i cavaliers, whose insolence supplied the 
C., unknown in the conditions of | caricaturist with Ms cue. A famous 
EocietT in the Jrliddle Ages, was only | Eng. C. of this period was one entitled 
introduced with the art of printing. i * An Embleme of the Times/ pro- 
One of the earliest engpravings which ! duced m 1617 ; it represents War 
can be called a political C. was a | as an armed giant trampling on 
Fr. cirawing of 1499 entitled Le mutilated bodies, whOe Hypocrisy, 
Rerers du Jeu des Snpsses {* the : a two-faced woman, is seen fleeing 
defeat of the game of the Swiss ’). The ' towards some distant city. Playing- 



AN EARLX PUWCM CARTOON, ENTITLED * THE DIYISION OP NORTH 

ANP SOtTTH* 


picture shows a card table roimd 
wMch are Liouis XII. of France, 
Henry TII. of England, the Edng of 
Si^in, and a Swiss noble, the lesson 
being that Louis has won the game, 
rfz. his aspirations to Italian territory 
despite the open hostility of the 
Swiss nobles. The majoritiy of such 
Cs. as were produced in tMs early 
period were Fr. Cs. in France be- 
came comparatively frequent in the 
seventeenth century, but ceased 
with the curtailment of the freedom 
of the Press under Louis XIV., 
though many were actually published 
in HoEand or other countrii^ and 
imported, Louis XXV. being the 
especial object of satire. In England 
political C. was unknown up to the 


cards were not seldom the medium 
for C-, directed against the Common- 
wealth, General Lambert being a 
favourite subject, the inspiring force 
behind these Os. being the Court 
party, who were the equals of the 
reformer in appreciating the power 
popular imagination. In 
1710 there was a veritable storm of 
Cs. in England, provoked by hatred 
of Br. ^cheverell ; while in the 
same i>eriod the Whigs began to make 
full use of the weapon. Many if not 
most of th^e Cs, were actually pro- 
duced in Holland, to which country 
modern political C., though originat- 
i^ in Prance, owes its development. 
With the accession of George II. the 
pubHc appetite for political and 
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social C. increased greatly, and be- 
came almost a necessity of social life : 
but it was rather in tlie time of 
Walpole that Eng. political C, re- 
ceiTed its great impetus, when both 
Whig and Tory made use of it. 
Women of the period took so great 
an interest in polities that Cs. of that 
time were often introduced on fans 
and on other articles of a personal 
nature. Yet even then the popular 
idea of a C. was mdetermlnate- Cs. 
were called * hieroglyphics/ because 
they were so foli of mysterions 
allusion and not comprehensible to 
the ordinary mind- During the eigh- 
teenth century O- in England reached 
its height in the works of Hogarth, 
whose ‘ Marriage k la Mode ^ and simi- 
lar engravings have never been ex- 
celled. In politics, the South Sea I 
Bubble and the abuses of Walpole’s : 
administration invited and received | 
satire, and with the outbreak of the 
French Revolution came also a 
furious cartoonists’ war, Giilray and 
Rowlandson being matched against 
French, rivals of equal virulence if less 
power. Giilray, whose first Cs, were 
directed against the Shelburne Min- 
istry and developed with malicious 
pungency against George III. (as e.g, 
in the famous C. of ‘ The King and the 
Apple Dumpling’) was the greatest 
caricaturist of his age, and Ms works 
form a history of the more important 
part of the reign of Geo. III. Champ- 
fieury’s Hisioire de la Caricature, gives 
an idea of the savage, often disgusting, 
work of that era in France . During the 
nineteenth century these grossnesses 
were quite abolished in England and 
largely so abroad, George Cruik- 
shank comes between the school of 
Giilray and the later one of Punch with 
a style all his own, and since his time 
our country has been exceedingly 
rieh both in caricaturists proper and 
in draughtsmen whose work is some- 
times difficult to classify (e.p. the 
famous cartoon, ‘ Dropping the 
Pilot’). Leech, Tenniel, Doyle, H. 
K. Browne, Keene, Du Maurier, 
Linley Sambourne, E. T. Heed, 
Harry Furniss, and others, have 
given us much of their best work in 
Punch, The chanmng sketches of 
Randolph Caldecott (1846— 86), the fun 
and pathos of Phil May, and the bril- 
liant work of artists such as * F. C. G-’ 
(Sir Francis Garrathers Gouid), Max 
Beerbohm, and others, have helped to 
place English humorous art in the 
very first rank. France, Germany, and 
America also have produced much fine 
work, in every case strongly marked 
by national characteidstics. Political 
satire received a tremendous impetus 
m America in the late nineteenth 
century; and both in caption and 
draughtsmansMp the O. or ‘ cartoons’ 


1 of such papers as Judge and Life were 
' ahead of those of any other country. 

' To-day, the word C- has given plac» 
, to ‘ Cartoon,’ and this latter word, 
: which in its primary significanee 
i meant a picture of a larger size 
I than usual in a paper or periodical, 
1 is now applied to any political 
< or social C. of any size whatsoever. 

I Some promment cartoonists, e,g, 

! ‘ Poy ’ of the London Evening 
i Neirs, delight in very small cartoons 
' of no pretensions to artistic merit, 
with serial characters like ‘ John 
Citizen ’ and * Lilly Dally,’ s:jrmboiicaI 
of the Gov. ‘ mandarin,’ which have 
become familiar through incessant 
repetition. Low, on the other hand, 
the Australian-born cartoonist and 
probably the best-known cartoonist 
in England to-day, indulges in bold 
outlines writh considerable artistic 
merit. His satires m the London 
Star and, later, in the London 
Evening Standard on political and 
social life, sometimes including a sally 
at the expense of America, are full 
of sting but sometimes coarse. 
Those of * Strobe ’ in the London 
Dailg Express, though intentionally 
devoid, like those of ‘ Poy/ of artistry, 
are popular and apposite ; while those 
of Haselden in the Daily Mirror are 
rarely political but essentially adapted 
to the taste of people of all ages. 

Caries, the inflammation of the 
bones of the body. It resembles the 
ulceration of the softer tissues, but 
by reason of the constitution of the 
parts attacked, it is of a more serious 
nature, and the inoi^anic constitution 
of the tissues renders them less easy 
to replace, and therefore to heal. It 
is generally caused by an injury, but 
also accompanies scrofula, syphilis, 
and tubercle. The cMef seats of the 
disease are the cancellated tissues, 
the bones of the vertebral column, and 
those of the fingers and feet. The 
diseased bone becomes soft and red, 
and particles come off, while the ul- 
ceration of the bon© itself comes to 
the surface and forms a fistula. The 
matter of the ulceration must be 
removed, and the part treated anti- 
septically when the bone may heal, or 
the result may be obtained by gouging 
or excision. A course of calcium 
phosphate promotes formation of 
new bone. G., or chronic de<my of 
the teeth, gives rise to toothache. 

Carigara, a tn. on the coast of 
Leyte, Philippine Is. It is a port of 
call for steamers coming from Manila, 
Pop. about 16,500. 

Caaignan, a Fr. tn. in the dept. 
Ardennes, on the R, Chiers. Its origi- 
nal name was Yvoie. It is a very old 
town, and its industry is supplied by 
the iron mines. Pop. about 2260. 

Carignano, an It. tn, situated S. of 
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Turin (Piedinoiit). The name of this 
toi.vii Is that of a hraiich of the Savoy 
family — Savoy-Carignan- Pop. 6700. 

Carijos, one of the orig^mal tribes 
of Brazil. When the Portuguese 
colonised Brazil they received them 
and. were not hostile in any way. 
Bater on, however, they rose when 
attacked, and this led to their almost 
total extermination. 

Carillon Music is rarely published. 
It exists mostly in niamiseript. 
Schott, in IS 62, pub. an important 
selection of preludes, fnipies and 
minuets from the works of Slatthias 
van dan Gheyn {1721-85), which 
was ed. by van Eiewyck in collab- 
with the or^ranist Bemmens. This 
also is out of print and the remaining 
copies are only to he found in the 
chief libraries. In recent years, 
J. Denijn and J, A. F. Wagenaar 
have written specially for the carillon. 
Elgar composed a special Memorial 
Chime for the opening ceremony of 
Bonghborough carillon m 1923. G. M. 
must exhibit an intimate knowledge 
of clavier technique. Two-part writ- 
ing, with clearly defined harmonic 
suggestion, is regarded as the most 
eSective. A school of carillon play- 
ing was inaugurated at IVlechlin in 
1922, with Denijn as director. In 
England a comprehensive course has 
been adopted by Prof. Granville 
Bantock (q.r.) at Birmingham Uni- 
versity, where a special lecturership 
has been instituted in campanology, 
including hell -making and tuning, 
acoustics of bells, carillons and 
C. M. and chime tunes, the composing 
of bell music, etc. The Birmingham 
University scheme is the only one 
of its kind of the world. (See A Diet, 
of J/odem JXiiaic and Musicians 
(Dent), 1924. See also Bex.x,.> 

Carimata Islands, a group of more 
than 100 is. situated W. of Bomeo. 
They are separated from the is. of 
Billiton by the strait of the same 
name. The largest one of this 
group. Grand Carimata, is woody and 
mountainous. Pop. about 500. 

Carina, or Keel, the term applied to 
two of the petals of a papihonaceous 
flower, pea or laburnum, which, 
are fused together and form a boat- 
shaped structure. 

Carinaria, a genus of gastropod 
mollusc, is to be found in tropical 
seas and th© Mediterranean. The 
shell is shining in appearance, small 
and conical in shape, the foot is long 
and^ the visceral sac is small. O- 
wiediterranea is a common species. 

Carinats©, the larger of the two 
groups of living birds, the other being 
the DaiUeBj e.g. emeus and ostriches. 

It rroeives ite name fl:om the fact 
that the sternum is always keeled 
except in flightless forms, dodos. 
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I but barely all the species have well- 
) formed wings capable of flight. See 

\ Birp. 

’ Carini, a tn. of Sicily in the prov. of 
: Palermo. It is situated in a hilly 
' countrv and has a Gothic castle, 

! Pop. 14,300. 

I GarintMa (Ger. Kfirnten), prov. of 
J Austria, E. of Tyrol, of area about 
! 4000 sq. m. The dist. is very moun- 
j tainous, bounded on the N, by the 
I Hohe Taiiern and Styrian Alps (with 
! Gross Glockner, Hochnarr, Ankogel, 

I Hafner Eck, Eonigsstuhl, etc., rang- 
I ing from about 8000 to 12,000 ft.) : 

I on the S. by the Carnic Alps and 
! Karawankas (Dobratsch or Viilacher 
I Alp, Och Obir, Petzen, etc., ranging 
1 from about 7000 to 9000 ft.). The 
B- Brave flows through the prov. 
from E. to W., its valley separating 
the two mountain chains. There are 
many beautiful lakes (Worther, Mill- 
statter, and Weissen), and valuable 
mineral springs. Among the many 
passes across the mountains are the 
Pontebba or Pontafel Pass, through 
which goes one of the chief AJpine 
roads from Italy to Austria (with the 
fortress of Malborgeth near by, over- 
whelmed by Fr., 1809) ; the Predil, 
through which goes the main road 
from C. to the coastland (with Predil 
fort near by, also stormed by the 
Ft., 1809), the Boibl, Seeberg, and 
Arlscharte. Kdagenfort is the capi- 

tal and centre of the railway lines. 
Pop, 27,400. Only a small part of 
the prov. is adapted for tillage, the 
majority of productive land having 
forests. Hye, wheat, oats, buckwheat, 
and clover-hay are the chief crops. 
Valuable horses and livestock are 
reared. The mineral resources are 
very great. C. is one of the chief lead- 
producers for Europe. Iron, coal, and 
zinc are also found. Bessemer steel 
rails, wire, bar-iron, and wire nails 
are manufactured. MacMnery, tex- 
tiles, wood-pulp, leather goods, fire- 
arms, and cement are exported. The 
local diet has thirty-seven members, 
including the Archbishop of Gurk. 
There is a provincial diet or Dandtag 
consisting of on© chamber elected on 
the basis of the same suffrage as the 
Austrian National Assembly. At the 
head of the landtag is the landes- 
ausschns elected by the diet or 
assembly. Under the Austrian Con- 
stitution of 1920, C., like the other 
provinces, sends its quota of members 
to the Bundesrat in proportion to its 
population (this is approx. 5*67 of 
the total population). About 70 per 
cent, of the people are Germans, 
30 per cent. Slovenes or Slavs. 
The majority are Horn. Catholics. 
Many tns. tn C. are becoming 
popular resorts. C. was part of 
Noricum under the Rom. empire. 
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The Carni were overwhelmed by Slavs i took up literature, and pub- 
fr. sixth century); Charlemagne an- { b€i in His -works incliid© 

nexed it to the Frankish empire ; then ^ historical romances^ tales of Banish 
for 500 years it was nilcd by various ; Me, and clranias. His Skrificr (coi* 
dukes, finally coming under arch- , lected works j appeared at CJopen- 
dukes of Austria, 1335. Since then, I hagen in 1859-C&, and a fiesh eolleo- 
except when held by the Fr., 1809-13, s tion vras pub. from 1S73 to 1879. 
it has been directly subject to Austria, t Among individual works may he 
A suiaii part of C. was transferred named Zirets Vonji icier ^ 1644 ; 
to Italy in 19*20 and another to Jugo- ; f7eb}77ef/er, 2% o 'denskjohZ 1S79 ; Ara- 
Slavia. The capital was occupied | bcre 03 KahyUr, 1SG8. 
by Jiigo-Slav troops, and a rejgn of < Carlaverock, in the co. of Biimfrles- 
terror lasted for twelve months in j shire in Scotland, stands on the Sol- 
the S. part of the prov. Fop. 371 000. ; way Firth, about € m. from Dumfries, 
Carinus, Marcus Aurelius, Tlom. i It iB famous for its ruined castle, the 
emperor c. a.b. 283-5, son of Caras, seat of the Maxwells. Pop. about 8 oO. 
and governor of W. Empire under > CarI5n, Emiile Smith Fiygar© 
him. He fought against Ger. tribes, j (1S07— 32j, a Swedish ’writer. She 
then returned to Rome and luxurj-'. I was b. at Strcemstad, and was the 
On the death of Kumeiiamis, C, s fiaughter of Rutger Smith, a trader, 
brother, Diocletian, was proclaimed ^ In 1827 she married Dr. Flygare, 
emperor in Mcesia. Most accounts i She was left a -widow after about six 
a^ee that C. won a battle against | or seven years, a-nd she then began 
Diocletian on the Margns, but was her literary career, wTiting Waldtnmr 
afterwards killed by his cum soldiers. Klein in 1S35. Shortly alter this she 
See Toplscus, C annus ; Pauiy-Wis- married Johan Gabriel Carlen, a 
sow’a, Itealencyelop'idie, ii. resident of Stockholm, and for the 

Caripuna, the name of a tribe of next ten or twelve years she wrote 
savages occupying parts of S. America, many novels. In 1852, however, her 
They are found in Brazil, cn the banks son d. and she was so grief-stricken 
of the Madeira R. that she wrote no more until 1S59. 

Carisbrooke, a par. in the Isle of In ISGO she founded a home for poor 
Wight, in the co. of Hampshire, Eng- fishermen m memory of her father, 
land- It lies to the S.W. of Newport, and an mstitution for poor students 
and was once the cap. of the island, in memory of her eon. Among her 
Carisbrooke Castle, partly in ruins, is w'orks are : Ousted Zindorm, 1839 ; 
the distinguishing feature of the tn. Bosen pa Ttstelan Berattelse frau 
It dates back to very early times, and Skargurden, 1842 ; JFosierbrodeTThe, 
was the scene of the imprisonment of 1840 ; Junqfrutomet^ SjOromaUf 1848, 
Charles I. for a time. Pop. 4757- Carlen tini, a Sicilian tn. about 19 

Carlssa, a genus of Apocynacese, m. from Syracuse. This tn. 'waa 
consists of thorny shrubs which founded by the Emperor Charles V. 
flourish in Asia, Australia, and Africa. Pop, about 10,000. 

C. Carandas, Christ's thorn, or the Carieton, Will (William McKendre®) 
Carandas-tree, is used for fencing pur- (1845—1912), American poet, 6. at 
poses in India, and the edible fruit is Hudson (Michigan) Oct. 21, 1845. 
pickled, preserved, or eaten raw. C. After taking his decree at Hillsdale 
xylopicron, the bitter-wood, is a College he travelled in Canada and 
native of Madagascar. the United States lecturing there, 

Carissimi, Giacomo (c. 1604—74), an and afterwards also in Europe. He 
It. musician and one of the greatest edited papers in Michigan, and wais 
composers of his time. He was chapel editor of the Z>€troit Tribune 1873—78. 
master at the church of St, Apolli- Among his works are : Farm Ballads^ 
naris, and is especially famous for his 1873 ; City Zegends, 1874 ; The Bead 
reform of the recitative, and for being Student, 1879 ; City Festivals, 1892. 
practically the inventor of the can- Has * ballads ’ are really recitations, 
■tata. His music is distinguished by Among the most famous are * Betsy 
its pure style and its exquisite and I are out ’ and * The School- 
melodies, while among his followers master's Guests. He d, at Brooklyn, 
may be numbered such men as K.Y., Dec. 18, 1912. 

Bassani and Alessandro Scarlatti. He Carleton, William ( 1 7 94—1869), Irish 
wrote a number of oratorios and novelist, the son of a farmer. He 
cantatas, the most famous among himself was educated at various 
the latter being The Sacrifice of hedge schools and by a cleigyman 
dephihah. named Eleenan. After trying several 

Carit Etlar, pen-name of the Danish occupations C. adopted the literary 
dramatist and novelist, Johan Harl one, and his first hook. Traits emd 
Christian Brosboll (1816—1900). He Stories of ike Irish Feasants, seppeaxed 
was b, at Fredericia, and studied in 1830. Among his other works are : 
painting for some time at the aca- Fardorongha, the Miser, 1837 ; The 
demy of Copenhagen. He then Black Froph^, 1847. 
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Carl! (or Carli- Rubiji), Giovanni Carlingrford, an Irisb tn. in tbe co. 
Rinaldo, Count (1720-95), Italian of liOntli in tke prov. of Leinster. It 
politicsal economist and antiquary, stands on the sea-coast on the^bay, or 
Senate of Venice made Mm professor lough, of the same name, and. is noted 
of astronomy and navigation, 1 7 44-50. for its oyster fisheries. Fop. 585. 
President of Council of Commerce in Carlingford Lough, a part of the 
Milan, 1753. He persuaded Joseph II. Irish Sea between co. Louth and co. 
to abolish the Inquisition. His most Down, and is navigable for large 
celebrated work Is Delle monete e delV vessels. . ^ , 

institiizione deUe zecche d' Italia, 1754— Carlinville, a city m Macoupin co.^ 
60, on the corns of Italy. Others are : lUinois, U.S.A. Pop. 4144. 

L’Uonio Libera, 1772 ; Lettere ^meri- Carlisle (Lat. Luguvallmn, Brit. 
cane, c. 1780 ; Utile ardichitd iioliche. Caer Luel), city and pari. bor. of Eng- 
1788-91, land, cap. of Cumberland, about 50 m. 

Carlile, Richard (1790-1843), son of from Xeweastle, 7 m. from Solway 
a shoemaker, 6. in Devonshire. He Firth. It stands on an _ eminence 
was educated at the vlEage school of nearly surroimded by the rivs. Eden, 
A ah burton, and after havmg endured Caldew, and Petteril. Its port is 
many hardships during his apprentice- SiUoth, and it is the jmaction of 
ship to a tinman, he became a Journey- seven railway lines. Originally a 
mart tinman in London. After read- Rom. station (the ruins of Hadrians- 
ing books on the subject, he became wall are near), it was destroyed by 
an extreme Radical, and underwent Danes, 875, and restored by William 
several terms of inpnsonment for Rufus, who built the castle, 1092. Its 
publishing some of these books which ruins are now used as a barracks and 
had been suppressed, and also for armoury. Rufus also began fortifica- 
writing his BoUtical Litany, a work tions, but they were not finished till 
of the same kmd. He was set free in the twelfth century. The bishop’s see 
1825, and became editor of the Gorgon, was founded by Henry I., comprising 
a political paper. C.’s activities did a counties of Cumberland, Westmor- 
great deal toward securing the free- land, and detached parts of Lanca- 
dom of the press. shire N. of Morecambe Bay. The fine 

Carlile, Rev. Wilson {b. 1847 at medi£eval cathedral, built between 
Brixton), son of a city merchant, 1092 and 1419, is partially preserved, 
was educated at the London Coll, notably the magnificent E. window 
of Divinity. He was ordained m in the choir. It has a monument to 
1880, and two years later founded Archdeacon Paley. Edward I. held a 
the Church Army, of which he is parliament at C., and assembled his 
the chief secretary. A prebendary of forces there for invading Scotland, 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, 1906; D.D. 1298. During the Civil War it sided 
Oxon, 1915. with Charles, but was finally cap- 

Carlina, a genus of Compositse, tured by Parliamentarians, after a 
spreads over Europe to the middle of hard siege, 1647 ; 1745 it surrendered 
Asia. C. wulgaris, the carline thistle, to the Pretender, afterwards being 
is a native of Britain; it has the taken and punished by the Duke of 
curious habit of opening widely in Cumberland- The chief streets lead 
dry weather, and in wet seasons the from the market-place. It has many 
white inner leaves of the surrounding fine public buildings and institutions, 
bracts cover over the flower-heads. It sends one member to parliament, 
leaving the prickly outer bracts ex- Its chief industries are manufactures 
posed to the rain. C. ojcauHs, the of cottons, fabrics, hats. There are 
w^^ther- thistle, is abundant in the also dyeworks, ironworks, and biscuit 
Alps and has the same characteristic bakeries. The U.S.A. has a resident 
action. The purgative obtained from consular agent. Pop. 52,710. Since 
the rootsla used in veterinary practice. 1916 the licensed trade of C, and the 

Carling, Hon, Sir John <1828- dist. has been managed by the state 
1911), statesman and capitalist, b. in with the object of supplying the 
London, Middlesex, Ontario. His reasonable demands of the public m 
father, Thomas C., was a native of improved conditions and of taking 
Yorkshire, and left England for all possible steps to ehminate excess. 
(Canada in 1818, In 1849 Sir John C. Carlisle, a tn. in Cumberland co., 
married Hannah, daughter of the late Pennsylvania, U.S.A., about 19 m. 
Henry Dalton. In 1862 he held the firom Harrisburgh- Dickinson Col- 
post of Receiver-General of Canada, lege was founded here in 1783, and 
and later became commissioner of there is also in the town an tn- 
Agriculture and Public Works. He dustrial training school for American 
was afterwards Minister of Agri- Indians. Pop. 12,596. 
culture, and in 1882 Postmaster- Carlisle, Sir Anthony (1768—1840), 
(Btenerai. He also founded the Agri- eminent Eng. surgeon, first ap- 
cultural College in Ontario. E.C.M.G. prenticed to practitioners in York 
m 1893, and Durham, then studied under 
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John and Wi’liani Hunter in ILondoTi. 
Member of CoUes’e of Siips^eons, and 
6iirg“eon-extraordiiiary to the prmee- 
rearent (George IV.); 1 7 93-1 S 10 sur- 
geon to Westminster Hospital ; F-H-S. 
iSilU, oontribiiting Tarions treatises 
on. physiology; 1808-25 lectured on 
anatomy at Royal Academy ; Imighted 
1S20 ; became president of the College 
of Surgeons, 1829* C. mtrodneed the 
thin-bladecl, straight-edged amputat- 
ing knife. His writmgs were largely 
on anatomy ; also on artistic and 
scientific subjects. One pamphlet was 
on Galvanic Electrieiiif* See Gent, 
Mag.j !i., Dec. 1840 ; Pettigrew s 
Medical Eortraii Gallery^ ii., 1840 ; 
Clarke’s Aviobiog, Recollections of the 
31 ed leal Profession, 1874. 

Carlisle, Frederick Howard, fifth 
Earl of (1748-1825), educated at 
Eton and Cambridge. ITp to the time 
of his appointment on a eommission 
sent by Lord North to America he 
had spent his life in pleasure-seeking, 
but although this commission had no 
result he proved himself capable of 
holding such posts. From 1780 to 
1782, as Lord -Lieutenant of Ireland, 
he maintained peace and prosperity 
in that country. From 1789 until 
the Fr. Revolution he was m oppo- 
sition to Pitt, but at that time he 
Joined the opposite party, and after 
voting against the Corn Laws in 1815 
he retii'ed into private life. 

Carlisle, George William Frederick 
Howard, seventh Earl of (1802—64). 
educated at Oxford, where he dis- 
tmguished himself as a scholar. In 
1826 he went to Russia, and in the 
same year was elected to represent 
Morpeth, having become Lord Mor- 
peth in 1825. In 1830 he became 
member for Yorkshire, and in 1832 
was elected to represent the West 
Ridmg. From 1835 to 1841 he was 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, and in 
1850 was made Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. In 1855 Lord 
Palmerston appointed him Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, which office 
he held till 1858, and from 1859 to 
1804. He wrote two lectures, on the 
poetry of Pope and on his own travels 
in America, 1850 ; and The JLast of 
the Greeks, 1828. 

Carlists, the name given to the fol- 
lowers of Don Carlos de Bourbon 
(1788-1855) and his successors, who 
have in turn laid claim to the Spanish 
throne. Don Carlos was the brother 
of Ferdinand VII. (1808-33). In 1824 
many Spaniards were so discontented 
with Ferdinand that a plot was or- 
ganised to depose him In favour of 
Carlos, but the latter firmly i*efnsed 
to countenance any rebellion. In 1830 
Ferdinand was persuaded by his 
queen to alter the existing Salic law 
and appoint his infant daughter as 


■ his =:uceessor, to the exclusion of Don 
Carlos. The cleFfcel party again tried 

. to persuade the prmce to head a 
' revolt, but he once more refused., 

; though declining to acknowledge the 
' legality of the king's action. When 
; Ferdinand died, Cailos was engaged 
' in assisting Miguel of Portugal agamst 
, his rebellious subjects, and could not 

■ join his own partisans, who proclaimed 
' him king, but were defeated. In 1834 

he fled to England, returning soon 
' to head a ri&mg m Biscaya, which 
failed, and he again had to escape, 

; after two years of adventure, in which 
he himself won no distmctlon. He 
died in 1855 ; his son Carlos succeeded 
to Ms claim, but was es^fieiled from 
France, and took no part in the 
abortive C. risings of 1846 and 1848. 
In 1860 he and Ms brother Ferdinand 
landed at Catalonia, but were cap- 
tured, and only saved their lives by a 
humiliating surrender of their pre- 
tensions. Their brother John now put 
forward his candidature, afterwards 
resignmgit to his son, Don Carlos VII. 
W’ho raised a C. war m 1872, and for a 
time had some success, but was finally 
driven out of the country in 1876. 
Alter giving trouble in many coun- 
tries he finally settled m Italy, where, 
through want of decision, he 
failed to avail himself of the op- 
portunity which presented Itself 
after the Hispano- American War, 
when a discontented nation was not 
disinclined to look upon his restora- 
tion as the solution of their difficul- 
ties. His son Don Jaime was sub- 
sequently recognised as the legitimate 
pretender, but the recognition has 
had no practical results. 

Carloforte, an Italian tn. situated 
on the island of San Pietro, near the 
coast of Sardinia. It has large salt 
works, and the zme and lead mined 
in Sardinia are exported from the road- 
stead between tMs to’^vn and San 
Pietro. Pop. 7162. 

Carlos, Don (1545-68), only son of 
Philip II. of Spain, was from his boy- 
hood of defective intellect and violent 
temper, and showed unmistakable 
signs of insanity ; nevertheless an 
arrangement was made that he should 
marry Elizabeth, daughter of Henry 
II. of France, but soon after the death 
of Philip’s second wife (Mary Tudor), 
that monarch cancelled his son s 
engagement and married Elizabeth 
himself. After an illness in 1562 the 
princess deran^ment became more 
violent, and his vicious mode of life 
caused much scandal. In 1567 he was 
imprisoned on a charge of plotting to 
murder his father, and d, within 
six months after, under mysterious 
circumstances which have never been 
fully explained. He was generally be- 
lieved to have been poisoned, but this 
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tiaa not been proved. In Motley's I 
Rise of the I>iiieh Republic ^ the story ^ 
of Ins life Is vividly related, and i 
Bevepal writers, incliiciiii^ Schiller and > 
Aliierl, have founded dramas upon it. 

Carlos I- /1S63— IDO?), Klmg’ of Por- 
tiwal, STiceeeded Ids father JLiilz I. in ! 
1889. He was a lover of peace, and ' 
encouraged literature {ho was the 
author of the best translation of . 
Shakespeare m the Portuguese Ian- ■ 
guage), science, and art, but the latter 
part of his reign was disastrous, owing' 
to the policy of his chief minister, 
Senhor Franco, The king and his ■ 
eldest son \Vere assassinated In I^is- \ 
bon, Feb. 1, 1903. ; 

Carlovingians, or Carolingians, a i 
French dynasty, named after its 
greatest monarch, Carolus Magnus 
(Charlemagne). About the year 623 
Clotaire II., on© of the Merovingian 
Mugs, gave bis son Dagobert the king- 
dom of Austrasia (roughly speaking 
Jjorraino and Franconia), with Pepin j 
as mavor of the palace, whose son 
Pepin II. made himself master of both j 
Austrasia and Keustria in 6S7» though * 
he did not assume the royal title. His 
natural son Charles Martel seized the ! 
reins of government on his father’s 
death, and became renowned as a 
warrior and administrator, but still 
contented himself with being ‘ Duke ’ 
and chief minister to the nominal 
king. (For hiS great victorv over 
the Saracens, see Creasy’s decisive 
Ratiies,) His son, Pepin III., put this 
bold question to the pope : ‘ Which 
has the greater right to the throne, 
the man who has the name and not 
the power, or he who has the power 
but not the name I ’ Heceiving the 
ansurer he desired, he deposed Chil- 
deric, and became king, reigning from 
T52 to 768, He was succeeded by bis 
eon, Charlemagne, one of the greatest 
monarchs in European history, both 
as conqueror and ruler. Extendmg 
his kingdom across the Pyrenees to 
the Ebro, eastward to the Elbe, the 
Bohemian Mts., and even to Croatia 
and Dalmatia, and southward to 
Naples, ho was crowned by Pope Eeo 
HI. as head of the Holy Boman em- 
pire- He was a patron of learning, 
establishing schools and universities, 
in which he was greatly assisted by 
Alenin of York. Charlemagne’s son, 
Louis le Debonnair, shared hia 
domains between his sons, Charles II. 
taking France (840). Forty years 
later Charles III. re-nnlted the empire 
but was deposed by Odo of Paris, and 
though there were other O. monarchs 
their authMity was little more than 
nominal. The dynasty ended with 
LoniSi V., who was succ^ded by 
Hi^h Cfeupet (987). 

Carlovite, or Karlowitz, a tn. in 
Jugo-Slavia, on the r. h. of the 
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Danube, 6 m, S.E. bv S. of Peter- 
wardein. The treaty of C. was signed 
here in 16'99 between Turkey and the 
aikes — ^Austria, Poland, Bussia, and 
Venice. The tn. is noted for Its sweet 
red wine, and has a Gk. cathedud. 

Carlow : (1) ;3mail inland co- of Ire- 
land in Leinster. Area about 349 sq. 
m., mostly arable. It is bordered by 
mountains In S.E. (Mt. Leinster), the 
rest being level or undulating. Chief 
towns, Carlow, Tullow, Bagenaistown. 
Pop. 36,252. (2) Municipal bor., 

chief tn. of above co., on B. Barrow, 
about 50 m, from Dublin, on C. Bail- 
way. Scat of Catholic bishop of Kil- 
dare. Till 1SS5 sent one member to 
parliament. Buin s of an anc t . Anglo- 
Norman castle dating from 1180 can 
bo traced. There are flour-mills 
and much granite rock near by. St. 
Patrick’s CoHege was founded 1795; 
179S Irish rebels attacked the town, 
but were repulsed. Pop. 6619. See 
Byan, Histori/ and Antiquities of 
Carlow, 1833. 

Carlo way, Doon of, the remains of 
a circular tower at Carloway, a tn. 
of Bobshire, on the is. of Lewis in 
Scotland. 

Carlsbad, see Kablsbab. 

Carlsburg, see KAKbSBXtEG. 

Carlshamn, see KARLSHAiiN. 

Carlskrona, or Karlskrona, a forti- 
fied seaport and naval station of 
Sweden, on five rocky is. in the 
Baltic, which are connected together 
and with the mainland by fourteen 
bridges. It was founded in. 1680 by 
Charles XI. It has a magnificent 
harbour with a naval arsenal and 
dockyard. Pop. 27,720. 

Carlson, Frederick Ferdinand (1811^ 
87), Swedish historian and statesman, 
6. at Kungshamn, Upland. He 
was educated at Upsala University, 
and held, among other posts, those of 
tutor to the Swedish princes, 183 7-46 ; 
and professor at the university of 
Upsala, 1849. In the National Diet 
ho represented the University and 
then the Academy of Sciences of 
Stockholm from 1850-65. His chief 
work is Sveriges Historia under 
Konungame af RfalzisJca SuseL 
1855-1910. 

Carlsruhe, see Kaux-sruhe. 

Carlstad, see Karlstab. 

Carlstadt, Andreas Rudolf Boden- 
stein af (d, 1541), 5. at O. He was 
a professor of Wittenberg University, 
and while studying theology in Borne 
he became imbued with the same 
doctrines as Luther. His views, how- 
ever, were more advanced than those 
of the latter, and the two found them- 
selves in opposition, as G. denounced 
the practices of the church without 
limit. He was accused of taking part 
in the peasants’ revolt and fled to 
Switzerland about the year 1525- 
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Carlton, a fitraRcrling ta. 3 m. from 
Xottingham, England, with a pop. 
of 18,510 principally engaged, m 
mining and railway industries. 

Carlton Club, so called from being 
near the site of Carlton House 
^famous during the Kegimcy); the 
headquarters of Conserratism since 
its foixndatlon by the Duke of AYel- 
Imgton in 1832. The present building. 
94 Pall Mall, was designed by Sir 
Hobert Smirke. In 1922 the club 
was the scene of an historic meeting 
of the leading Conserratiye meinber*» 
of Parliament and others, when one 
section, under the lead of Mr, (now 
Sir) Austen Chamberlain, decided to 
contiime to support Eloyd George 
and the Liberal wing of the Coalition 
party, and another section, com- 
prising the larger body, broke away 
and decided to throw in their fortunes 
with Mr. Brmar Law, who became 
prime minister. 

Carluke, a Scottish tn. in the eo. of 
Lanarkshire, about 5 m. N.W. of the 
ta. of Lanark. It is a mining tn., 
and quantities of coal and iron are 
found here. Pop. 5430. 

Carlyle, Alexander (1722—1805), was 
a Scottish mmister. He took his 
degree at Edinburgh University and 
afterwards went to the universities of 
Glasgow and Leyden. In 1748 he 
became minister of Inveresk, a posi- 
tion which he held for the rest of his 
life. He adopted the views of the 
writer, John Home, one of his friends, 
and favoured the moderate party in 
the church. He numbered among his 
friends Adam Smith and David 
Hume, as well as other men famous 
in the literal* V world. 

Carlyle, Alexander James, cleigy- 
man, b, 1861, son of Bev. J. E. 
Carlyle, minister of the Free Church 
of Scotland, Bombay; educated at 
Glasgow and Oxford Universities. 
He was ordained to the curacy of 
St. Stephen’s, Westminster, 1888. 
Secretary to S.P.C.K., 1 890—91 : rector 
of St- Martin’s and AH Saints’, 1895 ; 
examining chaplain to the Bishop 
of Worcester, 1897—1901 ; is lecturer 
in political science and economics at 
University College, Oxford . In Aug. 
1930 he was made Canon of Worcester. 
He wrote with his wife. Life of Bishop 
Latimer ,* with his brother, Bistorp 
of Medimval JPoUtieal Theorp in the 
West : an essay on the Church in 
Conientio Veritafis;' and The Chris- 
tian Church and Liherlpy 1924. 

Carlyle, Jane Baillie Welsh (1801- 
66), wife of the historian, h. near 
Haddington; among her ancestors 
were John Knox and Sir William 
Wallace. As a girl she was a pupH of 
Edward Irving, who in 1821 intro- 
duced her to G. ; they became great 
friends, and their friendship ripened 
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into a stronger fe ding. He vas, how- 
ever, in poor circumstanccb ; ilrs. 
Welsh also discouraged Us vooing, 
and a formal engagement was long 
postponed, but the wedding jfinaEy 
took place in Get. 1826. For yt.-ars 
C. s income was small, and Ms vute, 
i who was not used to hardflnps of 
which he made light, suffered in 
health and spirits. After several 
changes of residence, between Edin- 
burgh and Craigenpiittock, they re- 
moved in IS 34 to London, and settled 
down in Cheyne Bow, Chelsea. Here, 
as C.’s reputation increased, they 
made many friends, among others 
Lord and Lady Ashburton. This 
intimacy was in one way unfortunate ; 
Mrs. C. thought herself slighted by 
Lady Ashburton, and said so ; her 
husband thought her unreasonable, 
and she, greatly hurt, formed a eircle 
of friends of her own. In 1857 Lady 
A'^liburton d., a year later Lord 
Ashbm’ton married again, and Ma 
; second wife and ilra. C- became close 
I friends. But there were also other 
troubles, arising from C.'s bad health, 
i irritable temper, and Ms confetant 
' worrying about every noise or other 
interruption to his work. All house- 
' hold anxieties fell on his wife, and she 
I suffered much from loneliness while 
he was entirely engrossed in his books. 

' He failed to notice this, and though 

* kind in great tMngs, often vexed her 
; in little ones. They were warmly 

attached to each other, but both too 
nervous and Mghly-stnmg for a 

* peaceful union. In 1863 Mrs. C. was 
I hurt in a cab accident, and the shock 
> brought on serious results. Her hus- 
I band, greatly troubled, did all he 
j could to give her every comfort she 

required, but in 1866 she d- suddenly 
1 in her own carriage, and the shock 
I completely overpowered him. See 
Letters and 3IemoriaIs of Jane Welsh 
Carlule, by Thomas Carlyle, 1883; 
Froude’s Life of T, Carlyle^ passim. 

Carlyle, John Aitken (1801—79), 
younger brother of Thomas G., after 
studying medicine at Edinburgh and 
in Ger -ma ny. tried to establish a 
practice in London, but faded; he 
then obtained a post as private 
physician first to the Countess of 
Clare and afterwards to the Duke of 
Buecleuch, In 1843, having saved a 
moderate competency, he settled nmx 
his brother, and devoted himself to 
literature. He began translathig 
Dante’s ZHvina Commedia^ but only 
completed the Inferno, his rendoring 
of which (pub. 1849) was highly 
praised; he also edited Dr. Irving’s 
of SmUish Brntry, Settling 
in Scotland during the latter part of 
his life, in 1878 he founded two 
medical bursaries at Edinburgh 
i University, 



Carlyle, Thomas (1705~1SS1‘*, his- 
torian aud man of letters, the second 
aon of James C. by his second wife, 
was b. on Dec. 4 at the little viHa^e 
of Ecclefechan in Diimfriessiiire. 
After acquiring the rudiments of edn- 
cation from, his parents, he went for 
a time to the parish school, and 
then, m 1805, to the Annan Academy, 
where for the first two years at least 
he was profoundly unhappy, finding 
his oelIt comfort in omnivorous read- 
ing. He entered himself in Xov. 
1809 as a student of EdmbTimh Uni- 
versity, and there ho remained nntd 
1813, when he cam© dowm without 



taking a degree. It was at this time 
that he b<^an to prepare himself to 
take orders in the Church of Scotland 


supporting himself the while by teach- 
ing, In 1814 he obtamed the post 
of mathematical master at Annan 
Academy at a salary of about sixty 
pounds, and during the two years he 
was there he decided that he had not 
a call to the ministry. There seemed 
no career open to him except that of 
teaching, and from Annan he went to 
Kirkcaldy to take up a somewhat 
better paid position as assistant- ' 
master at the parish school. There ho 
became intimate with Edward Iiwmg, 
who was at this time head of a school 
in the same town, an d fell in love with i 
one of Irving^s pupils, Mary Gordon, 
the * Bhimlne ' of Sartor Besartus, 
The friendship endured, but the love 
affair was nipped in the bud . By N ov. 


ISIS, C. had come to the conclusion 
that schoolmastering was the most 
detestable occupation in the world, 
and, having saved seventy pounds, 
he threw up his post, and went with 
Irving to Edmburgh. It was his in- 
tention to become a lawyer, but he 
soon tired of the study of the law, and 
abandoned all desire to enter that 
profession. He contrived to pay liis 
wav bv giving private lessons. Here 
he made his first plunge into author- 
ship, writmgarticles for the Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia, Irving m 1S21 intro- 
duced G. to Jane Baiilie 'Welsh QS01-- 
66), daughter of Dr. John Welsh, of 
Haddm^on, wath whom Irvmg was 
m love, and desired to marry if he 
could obtain his release from his 
engagement contracted earlier wuth a 
:^D 5 S Martm. G. was kept in ignorance 
of the state of afiairs, and he too fell 
in love with the girl, who, after 
Irving’s marriage m 1823, did not 
actually encourage him, but clearly 
could not bring herself to dismiss as a 
suitor. C. in 1822 became tutor to 
Charles and Authur Bulier, both of 
whom acauired some distinction m 
the world, at w’hat seemed to him the 
splendid salary of two hundred a year. 
C. had soaked himself m Ger. litera- 
ture for some years past, and these 
studies dictated his earlier w'orke. 
The Life of Schiller, which, after 
appearmg serially in the London 
Magazine in 1823 and 1824, was pub- 
lished in 1825 ; and Wilhelm M cisterns 
JLpprenticeship, 1824. With Irving 
he had visited Eondon in 1824, and 
made some acquaintances in literary 
circles ; and after his return he per- 
suaded ilkXiss Welsh to become his wife. 
They were married on Oct. 17, 1826, 
and settled in Edmburgh, furnishing 
on the proceeds of German Bomance, 
a volume of translations from Musaeus, 
La Motte Fouqu6, Tieck, Hoffman, 
Richter, and Goethe, He now de- 
pended for his livelihood on his pen, 
and he was so fortimate as to secure 
admittance in 1827 to the Edinburgh 
Review, his first contribution being an 
essay on Jean Paul Richter. Soon he 
was in full work, writmg for the prin- 
cipal periodicals, the Eoreign. Quar- 
terly, the Westminster, and Fraser’s 
Magasvrie, It was in the last-named 
that in 1833—4 Sartor Resarius ap- 
peared, but it was so little popular 
that it was not until five years later 
he could find any one to bring it out 
in book form. In the summer of 1 8 3 4 
he took up his residence at Ho. 5 
Cheyn© Row, Chelsea, London, and 
there he wrote the French Revolution, 
which appeared in 1837- He eked 
out a meagre income by delivering 
courses of lectures on Ger. literature, 
* Heroes, Hero-worship, and the 
Heroic in History,* etc., but he hated 
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the work, and was relieved when 
Mrs. C. came into her mother’s small 
fortune in 1842, and he could devote 
himself exclusively to Mb book«:. He 
pub. P'ast and Present m 1643, and 
two vears later ^tave to the world the 
epoeh -making CromueWs Letters and 
Speeches. iMfter-day Pamphhfs was 
issued in 1850, and the Life of John 
Slirling In the following year. He now 
devoted the greater part of his time 
to the composition of Frederiek the 
Great, the first volume of which ap- 
Iieared m 1858, and the last in lSf75. 
Long before this he had been recog- 
nised as one of the leading men of 
letters in the kingdom, and a proof of 
the high esteem in which he was held 
was forthcoming in 1SG5, w’hen he 
was nominated against Disraeli as a 
candidate for the office of lord rector 
of Edinburgh University, and was 
elected by 657 to 310 votes. The death 
of Ms wife from heart-disease, w’hile 
driving in Hyde Park, on April 21, 
1866, caused him much grief, and the j 
rest of his life was embittered by the \ 
knowledge, which came to him too 
late, that he had, by his perverse . 
ways and cross-grained temper, caused i 
her great distress. He prepared for | 
publication her Letters and Memorials, 
but these were not pub. until two 
years after his death. He was much 
pleased when in 1874 the Prussian 
Order of Merit was bestowed on 
Mm, a compliment singularly ap- 
propriate, since Frederick the Great 
founded the order. In the same year 
Disraeli offered him the choice of a 
baronetcy or the Grand Cross of the 
Bath, which touched him to the 
quick, for, as he said, Disraeli was 
the only man of whom he had always 
spoken with contempt. The letters 
exchanged on this occasion were 
worthy of the writers, and wUl always 
find a place in any collection of the 
correspondence of great men. C. re- 
fused both alternatives, but he 
thought more kindly of the statesman 
ever after. He d. on Feb. 4, and a 
burial service at W^tminster Abbey 
was offered, but, in accordance wdth 
his wish, his remains were interred at 
Ecclefechan. C. won his place in the 
world of letters with difficulty. Sartor 
Resartas, his first Important work, 
that fantastic gospel of clothes, set 
more against him at the time of its 
publication than it is easy now to con- 
ceive. The French Revolution, too, 
had its detractors, the true Carlylian 
style, in spite of its brilliance, annoy- 
ing the critics. Yet, if ever it was the 
case, the style was the man. No man 
could acquire such a style, it was bom 
wuth him, and his imitators, who at 
one time were numerous, have paid 
the penalty of oblivion for their 
attempts to ape the master. * His 


fault'- of style,’ salrl that di^eemmg 
CTitie, Leslie Stephen, * are the result 
of the perpetual straining for em- 
phasis of which he %¥as conscious, and 
which must be attributed to an ex- 
cessive nervous irritability seeking 
1 relief m strong language, as %Tell as to 
a superabundant intellectual vitality.^ 
C. saw things so vividly that he -was 
compelled to try to portrav them 
vivifily, and. the conventional styles 
giving him no outlet, he made a style 
for Mnaself, which Is, however, always 
clear. The French Rerohiitoji marked 
him out as a star of great maemitude, 
and this Impression was confirmed by 
his Cromirell, In which he gave a new, 
and probably truer, conception of the 
Ih*o teeter’s character. The fourteen 
years^ labour that it took to produce 
Frederiek the Great produced a work 
second only, if indeed second, to the 
French Revolution. The minute in- 
troductory survey of the Hohen- 
zollern d^masty in the eighteenth 
century, in spite of the learning that 
inspired it, is dry-as-dust, though in- 
valuable to students, but the most 
careless of general readers must ap- 
preciate m the later books the vivid 
characterisation of the king and of 
the leading figures that surrounded 
him. As a picturesque historian C. 
has no equal : to compare Macaulay 
with him is merely to show the differ- 
ence between a lighted candle and an 
arc-lamp. He had knowledge, as a 
matter of course ; he bad virility, and 
he had the power to convey Ms 
thoughts in a fashion so vivid that to 
read him once is never to foiget him,. 
The principal authority for G.'s life 
IS Ms Reminiscences (ed. Froude, 
1881), and for Mrs. C/s life her Letters 
and MeTUOrials, 1883. 

Carlyle* Thomas (1803—55), a native 
of Kdioudbrightshire, was called to 
the Scottish Bar in 1824, and acted as 
defendant’s counsel in the Campbell 
heresy trial, 1831. Joining the 
Irvingite church in 1832, he was in 
1838 appointed * Apostle ’ to N. Ger- 
many, and during Ms residence there 
wrote his Moral Phenomena of Ger- 
many wMch attracted great attention. 
He d- at Albury, Surrey. 

Carmagnola, a tn. of N- Italy, in 
the prov. of Turin, situated on the 
R. Po. Its manufs. are silk and 
Jewellery, and it trades in com and 
cattle. Pop- 11,990. 

Carms^mola* Francesco Busson© 
(1390—1432), one of the celebrated 
condottiere, h. at Carmagnola in 
Piedmont, Italy. He entered the ^r- 
vice of Filippo, Duke of Milan, who 
rai^d Mm to the rank of count and 
made Mm governor of Genoa. His 
success in the field roused the Duke’s 
Jealousy* and before lor^ there was a 
coolness between them, ending in a 
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aefinite rapture. C.. in revenue, 
offered Ms semees to tlae Venetians. 
The political situation of Venice made 
Ms assistance most welcome, and the 
fact that tlie Bnke had tried to poison 
him e’ave the senate confidence in his 
loyalty to them. He defeated the 
Duke’s army at Maclodio, and took 
Brescia from him. After this, peace 
was made lasting- only for one year. 
On the renewal of hostilities C. again 
took command, but he was also in 
comnaunication with the Duke, who 
tried to seduce Mm by bribes. His 
indifference resulted in reverse and 
failure, and the senate, tired of his 
duplicity, enticed Mm to V eniee, where 
he was brought before the Committee 
of Ten, -Dried, tortured to extort a 
confession of guilt, and beheaded. 

Carmagnole (from Carmagnola, N. 
Italy) : <1) A peasant costume of 

Pfedmont and the Midi, carried by 
southern revolutionaries to Paris in 
1793. (2) A wild song and dance 

which went writh the costume, and 
were in great favour with the ‘ Reds ’ 
during the Terror. The refrain of 
each verse Tvas — 

* Vive le son, vive le son. 

Bausons ia Carmagnole, vive le son 
du canon I * 

Carman, William Bliss <1861—1929), 
Canadian poet, &. at Fredericton in 
New Brunswick, April 15, 1861, son 
of Wm. Carman, and related on his 
mother's side to R. W. Emerson. 
Educ. at the collegiate school of 
Fredericton, and the universities of 
New Brunswick, Edinburgh, and 
Harvard. He became a Journalist, 
and from 1890 to 1892 was office 
editor of the New York Jndejwndent. 
His chief poetical publications were ; 
imr Tide on Graim Tri, the earliest 
and perhaps the best, 1893 ; Bailads 
of Bosl Haven, 1897; Songs from 
Vagcdxmdia (with Richd. Hovey), 
1894, with various continuations by 
C. alone — the last In 1922 ; Behirid 
€he Arras, 1895 ; A Winier^s Holiday, 
1899 ; ChriMmas Eve at Si. Kavin^s, 
1901 ; Ballads and Lyrics, 1902 ; 
The W ord at SL Kavin’s, 1903 ; Songs 
from a Norihmii Garden, 1905 ; The 
Bough Bider and other Po&ens, 1909 ; 
April Airs, 1916 ; Later Poems, 1921 ; 
Far Horizons, 1926 ; Wild Garden, 
1929. In a prose work. The Kinship 
of Nature, 1904; he developed Ms 
philosophy of nature-woraMp. In 
April 1929 the Royal Society of 
Canada awarded him the Lome 
Pierce Medal for contributions to 
Canadian literature. He d. sud- 
denly, at New Canaan, Connecticut, 
June 8. Crowned Canadian poet 
laureate shortly after the Great War. 

Carmania, a steel turbine steamer, 
triple screw, owned by the Canard 


Line. It was built by J. Brown &: 
Co., Ltd., of Glasgow, in 1905, and 
launched at Clydebank. Length 650 
ft., breadth 72, speed 20 knots. 

Carmarthen, co. tn. of pari, bor., Car- 
marthenshire. Though of great an- 
tiquity and legendary fame, it has 
very few old buildings. Once the 
principal centre of the Welsh wool 
trade, it has now several important 
industries. Fop. 10,000- 

Carmarthen Bay, a iai^e opening 
on the S- coast of Wales, chief tns. 
Tenby (PembrokesMre) and Llanelly. 

Carmarthenshire, the largest co. 
of S. Wales, area 918 sq. m. ; chief 
rivs. the Towy, Taf, and Teifi. On 
the S.E. border Carmarthen Van, in 
the Black Mts., rises to 2632 ft., and 
Mynydd Mallaen in the N.E, to 1430 
ft. ; there are many other groups in 
the county, mostly grassy hills under 
1000 ft. The valleys are fertile, and 
the hillsides afford good pasturage. 
The county produces coal, slate, 
limestone, clay, and some lead, but 
its industries are chiefly agric., es- 
pecially dairy -farming and stkick- 
raising, the coal-mimng, iron-found- 
ing, and smelting works being con- 
fined to the S.E. Along the coast 
there are extensive sands and marshes. 
There are two county parliamentary 
divs. Pop. 175,073. The antiquities 
of C- are numerous and interesting, 
including British and Rom. remains, 
and many mediaeval ruins. Old W elsh 
folk-lore and superstitions linger in 
the valleys, the traditional beaver 
hats and plaid shawls are hardly yet 
extinct, and a curious inquirer may 
find, if not fairies, at any rate be- 
lievers in them. 

Carmaux, a tn- of S. France in the 
dept, of Tarn, on the R. Cdrou, 
10 m. K- of Albi. There are coal 
mines in the neighbourhood, also 
brick and glass works. Pop. 11,600. 

Carmel, Mount, is a range of moun- 
tains in Palestine 18 m. long, extend- 
ing from the plain of Esdraelon in a 
N. W. direction through, the plains of 
Sharon to the bay of Acre, where it 
terminates in the only promontory on 
the Palestine coast. The highest point 
is 1 8 1 0 ft. It is very fertile and beauti- 
ful, and hares, partridge, quail, wood- 
cock, and Jackals are found. Mahara- 
jah C the place of burning '), a cliff 
1700 ft. above sea-level, is the reputed 
scene of Elijah^s sacrifice, and close 
by is the cave in which he is said to 
have lived- According to Tacitus, a 
god Carmel was worshipped here. 
Towards the northern end are several 
hotels and pensions, and, within 
recent years, it has become a popular 
residential area for the inhabitants of 
Haifa and for summer visitors. 

Carmelites, Order of, or Friars of 
our Lady of Mt. Carmel, commonly 
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called in EnTland ‘ WMte Friars,’ on , state of Canipeclie, Tucatan. It 
aeeoiint of llieir errey scaiailar, was ' situated on tlir is. of C., and possesses 
founded in 1156 by an Italian cm- , a .t-ood hart. our. There are exports 
sader, Bertiiold* who estab. a hermit- of dye woods. Fop. T3G0. 
ac^e on Mt. Carmel with some few ! Carmen Sylva, the pen-name of 
companions. It was believed by ■ Elizabeth, f^jrmer Queen of Roiimanla 
many, liowerer, that a succession of ! b wife of Carol I. 
anchorites had. occupied this ^pot 1 Carmichael, James Wilson (IBOO— 
from the time of Ellas till that of ] English painter, h. at Newcastle - 
Christ, and that, its members bein:? \ on-Tyne. He was eliletiy famous 
then converted, the community had j for his pictures of marine subjects ; 
continued without a break. The j wrote tw’o w'orks of some value, T?i^ 
controversy on this question reached j A rl of Marine Pa^nilnq in jraier 
Its hcig'ht in the seventeenth century, 1 Culours, and I he Arf of 2Jarine 
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and w’as only stopped by a papal edict 
in 1698. In 1238, the C. were driven 
out of Palestine by the Saracens, and 
settled in C 3 T>riis, then spreading 
thro-^hout Europe. Their rule was 
modified to suit the Western climate, 
and the C. were in 1247 champed by 
Pope Innocent III. from hermits into 
mendicant friars. In England they 
flourished greatly, and pos^ssed fifty- 
two houses at the dissolution of the 
monasteries. In the fifteenth century 
an order of C. nuns w-as founded, with 
a lax rule, which St. Teresa in 1562 
attempted to restore to its primitive 
austerity. This rule was taken up by 
the men and resulted in the formation 
of a new order of Discalced or Bare- 
footed C., which prospered far more 
than the old order. 

Carmen, a port of Mexico in the 
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JPainfing in Oil Colours, 1864. His 
pictures u’ere exhibited at the Royal 
Academy and elsewhere, his fiirat 
appearance being in 1838. He painted 
in Eondon from 1845 to 1862, when he 
went to Scarborough, where he d. 

Carmignano, a tn. of Italy, in the 
prov. of Tuscany, 13 m. N-W. of 
Florence. The manufacture of straw 
plait and hats is carried on, and 
there is an export trade in wine. Pop. 
13,000. 

Carmina Burana, a collection of 
songs, mostly in Eatin, but some in 
Ger., written by Goliards or wan- 
dering scholars of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. These men 
were clerks, and the songs have gener- 
ally the form of hymns. They vary 
greatly in character, some being lofty 
in tone, others worldly, satirical, and 
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even distinctly Immoral. Tbe I Carnac is a vlL in tbe dept, of 
is now at Munich, but was once kept | i^Iorbihan, France. It is famous on 
at the abbey of Benediktbeuern in account of the ixreat Draidical monn- 
liavarla, whence the soni?s derive , ments in the neig'hbonrhood. Long* 
their name. See edition by Schmelier i avenues, consisting of thousands of 
r3nd edit. ISsH). 1 blocks of nigged grey granite, esrtend 

Carminatives, remedial agents < over 1| m. of heath. The blocks are 
which relieve flatulence, colic, etc. j m the form of obelisks with the apex 
The ordinary condiments, as pepper, reversed ; none are more than IS ft. 
mustard, ginger, cinnamon, cloves, high. These menhirs, or standing 
nutmeg, peppermint, may be used as stones, are in eleven parallel rows. 
C. They are also used in conjunction 1 Here and there the rows are irregular. 
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Some of the famous alignments 


with pragatives to prevent painful 
griping and as gentle tonics to stimu- 
late digestion. 

Carmine is the vivid red colouring 
matter obtained from the cochineal 
insect. It was discovered in 1756 by 
a Franciscan monk at Pisa, whilst 
conducting exi^riments in medicine. 
In manufacturing C. the cochineal is 
exhausted with boiling water, and the 
colouring matter precipitated by the 
addition of acid or acid salt. 

Carmona, a tn. of Spain in the 
prov. of, and 20 m. N.E. by E. of the 
city of, beviile. It is visited by the re- 
sidents as a holiday resort. The manu- 
factures are woollen goods, leather, 
and earthenware, and it trades in wine, ! 
olive oil, and grain. Pop. 23,000. 1 


[ the gaps being aceoimted for by the 
houses in the neighbourhood, for 
which the peasant builders have 
utilised this conveniently accessible 
stone. There are various groups of 
menhirs round C., situated at Ker- 
mario (‘ place of the dead ’), Kerles- 
cant F place of burnirg^ ’), Erdeven, 
and St. Barbe. The object and origin 
of these stones are uncertain. Roman 
remains were found about li m. away 
from C. when the Bossino, another 
group of mounds, was explored by 
Mr. Miln, 1874-80. Pop. of commune 
3040. 

Carnac, or Karnac, a vil. of Upper 
Egjrpt, in the prov, of Keneh, built 
on the ruins of the ancient city of 
Thebes, 
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Carnahuba, Camaiiba Palm, or ' placr^ a,^ a, of tlie House 


i^optriiitua cfrijera^ a uraziuaii paim 
wMcIi is of iiandsoiiie appearaueo and 
ipreat use. The under part of the 
leaves exudes quantities of wax w'hioh 
IS manufaetured into candles and 
serves to adulterate bees' -wax. 

Carnarvon, armoured cruiser of the 
British navT, completed, in 1005, 
built by Beardmore at a eos^t of nearly 
£9(l0,yo0. 

Carnarvon, the co. tn, of Carnarvon- 
shire, X- Wales. It IS sitiiate<l on the 
l^Ienai Straits, and is O 5 m. W. of 
Chester on the li.WS. Kaiiway. 
It was once the Koni. station Caer 
Seiiit, the capital of the Sejrontiaei- 
The ca-stle, one of the finest examples 
of mediaival fortitication in the British 
Isles, lies to the W. of the tn. It 1 
was built by Edward I. in I'iSl, and | 
is in excellent preservation. It is an ' 
irreg’ularly shaped biiilfliny with tbdr- 
teen polyg:onal towers ; the famous 
Eagle Tower u as built by Edward II. 
The castle was besieered by Owen 
Glendower in 1102. The investiture 
as Prince of Wales of Prince Edward 
took place at the castle in July 13, 
1911. The parish church lies outside 
the town at Eianbibby. A steam ferry 
connects Tau-y-Foel ivith C. The 
town IS a municipal bor. and market, 
and %vitli other bors. returns one 
member to the House of Commons. 
The chief industries are shipbuilding, 
fishing, and tanning ; slate and 
copper ore are also exported. Pop. 
8300, Carnarvon Bay, to the S., is a 
very favourite summer resort. 

Carnarvon, dist. and tn., X.W. of 
the prov. of Cape Colony, S. Africa, 
102 m, N.N.W, of Beaufort W. For 
the most part the district is very dry, 
but it is possessed of an immense 
reservoir, the Van W yk's Vlee. Pop, 
tn. (whites) 1024. 

Carnarvon, George Edward Stan- 
hope Moiyneux Herbert, fifth Earl of 
(1866-1923), 6 . Jime 20, 1866, at 
Highclere, Berks, eldest son of Henry 
Howard Moiyneux, fourth Earl. 
Edue. at Eton, and at Trin. Coil., 
Cambridge. He succeeded to the 
earldom June 28, 1890. With 

Howard Carter, he undertook the 
excavation of the tombs of the 
twelfth and eighteenth dynasties in 
EgjTt in 1906. He published Five 
Tears' Exploration at Thehes^ 1912. 
In Xov- 1922, IMr. Carter discovered 
the tomb of Tutankhamen of the 
eighteenth dynasty at Euxor; and 
the earl d. at Cairo of erysipelas and 
pneumonia resulting from a mosquito- 
bite, April 5, 1923. 

Carnarvon, Henry Howard Moiy- 
neux Herbert, fourth Earl of (1831— 
90), Eng. politician, succeeded to 
the title in 1849. After taking his 
d^ree at Oxford, he took a prominent 


^ord'f, and m "ca- made Lnacr- 

:-ceretary for lb''- Colonies', ur^ceeciing 
i to the ?:recretary*hip ot' rt^tate in lS64b 
* He introduced tlie Bill for federating 
I the Canadian pruviiiee-. the Xorth 
America Act ; but rc'^ig-ned odiee^ 

! owing to the tiisapp^OTal of the Re- 
' form Bit! of In 1&74 he again 

' Joined the Con'^ervative cabinet, b^i* 
resigned in IS 7 8 over the Eastern 
« 4 uestioii and Disraeli'^ policy, in 
1885 he was made Eord-Eleii tenant of 
Ireland and came into eonillct with 
Paraeii over a private interview in 
which he wa«3 alleged to have made 
overtures on behalf of the Conserva- 
tive party in regard to Irish Home 
Rule. He again resigned. In 1^87 he 
ad vised the mvestigatioiiof The Time.^' 
charges again st Pa rnell . He was High 
Steward of Oxford University and 
. President of the Society of Anti- 
I Quaries. 

I Carnarvonshire (Welsh, Caer-’^nar- 
, fon. Cacr-yn-Axfoiiu one of the 
, northern counties of Wales, bounded 
, X". by the Irish 8ea, E. by Denbigh 
and Merioneth, S. by Cardigan and 
Tiemadoc Bays, W. bv Carnarvon 
Bay and the Menai Straits, dividing it 
from Anglesey. The area is 365,986 
acres. A large part of the comity B 
occupied by the Llevn Feninsuia Jut- 
ting out into the Irish Sea and forming 
Carnarvon and Cardigan Bays. A 
small portion of the county is de- 
tached on the X. coast of Benblgb- 
I shire. C. contains some of the finest 
scenery in dVaies, with splendid 
mountains and beautiful valleys. The 
mountains include Snowdon (Wyddfa 
or Eryri), 3560 ft., the highest point 
in the British Isles, at its foot lie the 
■well-known valleys of Beddgelert and 
Blanberis. The centre of the comity 
is the most mountainous, with Car- 
nedd Llewelyn (3484 ft.), and Car- 
nedd Dafydd (3426 ft.). The tidal 
riv, Conway is navigable for about 
12 m. and divides Carnarvon from 
Denbigh ; the Xant Pfraneon runs 
through the Bettws-y-Coed valley to 
Beaumaris Bay ; the county also 
boasts of many lovely lakes, and 
places of resort, such as Criccieth, 
with its castle, Penmaenmawr* near 
the Great Orme's head, Llandudno, 
etc. Lead, copper, and some gold 
IS foxmd, and the slate quarries, 
especially those at Penrhyn, are most 
productive. Sheep and dairy -farming 
are carried on in the valleys, and the 
Welsh ponies are bred here. In 
ancient times C. was inhabited by 
the Segontiaci ; from here Agricola 
efiected the conquest of Anglesey; 
many remains of British earthworks, 
etc., are to be found in various parts 
of the county. Carnarvonshire is In 
the diocese of Bangor, with a small 
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portion in St. It rotiirn? on*^ 

rneml^er to tile House ol Coiiimoii'. 
PoTi. 11^^1,975. __ 

Carnatic, or Karnatic, the r.iiro- 
pean name of a retrion of S. Inilie. 
lyin^ between the Coromandel coo'-r 
and tlie E. Ghats. It noir lorn.' 
part of the stovernorship of Sladra-. 
in tlie eighteenth century it wn- 
ruled by the Xawah Sa’adet -Allah ol 
Arcot and Ills successor', and w'as the 
centre of the stimyyle for supremacy 
in India between France and Great 
Britain. In ISOl it came under 
British mle- The dist. abounds in 
temples, some of irreat a'^e and 
beauty. The pop. consists ciiieSy of 
Brahmanieal Hindus. 

Carnation, the name j^iven to many 
double “ftowerini? varietic-s of plants 
W’hich have sprunrt from DiantJat^' 
caryopJiyllus^ the clove-pink, a beauti- 
ful ^specimen of Caryophyliacece. They 
are cultivated very largely in Britain, 
and range In colour from red to white, 
yellow, and violet, and many of them 
are beautifully variegated. They 
never occur in a wild state, but thrw 
are hardy and require onl 3 ’ a rich, 
light soil in which to bloom. Propa- 
gation may be effected by means of 
layering, cuttings, and seeds, but the 
most successful of these methods it 
by layer or by pipings. 

Caraeades (213-1*J9 B.C.), a Gk. 
philosopher, h. at Gyrene, was the 
founder of the Xew Academy. More 
is known of bis teaching than his life. 
His masters were Diogenes the Stoic 
and Hegeslnus. His studies were 
the works of Chrysippus, by exposing 
whose fallacies he established his 
own philosophies. In 156 he was 
sent on an embassy to Home, where 
his eloquence and brilliant argument 
incited the young Homans to study 
philosophy. This displeased Cato, 
who expelled him. 

Carnegie, tn., Allegheny co-, Penn- 
sylvania, U.S.A., 6 m- S.W. of Pitts- 
burg. It was formed into a borough 
in 1S94, and gains its name from 
Andrew Carnegie. It possesses large 
steel and iron works ; there are 
alkaline and lithia mineral springs 
hard by. Pop. 12,497. 

Carnegie, Andrew (1835—1919), 
American manufacturer and philan- 
thropist, wus b. at Dunfermline in 
Fifestiire, Scotland, Nov 25, 1835 ; 
elder son of Wm. C., damask-linen 
weaver. In IS 48, his parents emi- 
grated to America, settling at Alle- 
gheny City, Pa. The boy entered a 
cotton factory as a weaver’s assistant, 
and for some xime his wages were a 
little over one dollar per week. At 
the age of fourteen he became a 
telegraph boy in Pittsburg, and 
learned to telegraph. Then, joining 
the Pennsylvania Hallroad, he be- 


came tcle^rraph operator, and iilt..- 
ir.ately ro^^.- to be siiT’eriutfBiideiit gi 
the Idttsbiirg div, it was at this 
time that laid the foundation of 
ids fortune by the intro, luct ion oi 
’-leeuin^r-cars bn the ralhvaj', and 
]»y his 'sncce* -till investments in ^ oil 
near Oil C»ty. It was alter 
. the Civil War, dimng vrhicli he had 
' rendered valuable service to the 
H'overnment as superintendent of 
military railroads, that his great 
work began, in the development-^ of 
tlie Pitt‘S burg iron and steel industries. 
He e«tab. the Ivey-tone Bridge Works 
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and the Union Iron Works, for the 
manufacture of steel rails. He then 
built the Edgar Thomson Steel 
Works, and in 1833 acquired the 
Homestead Steel W orks. His sphere 
of business extended with great 
rapidity, until in 1901 the whole of 
the vast C. enterprise was taken over 
by J. Pierpont Morgan, as the U.S. 
Steel Trust, and C. himself retired 
from business. From that time, he 
lived somewhat in the manner of a 
Scottish laird, at Skibo * Castle ’ in 
Sutherland. Public attention was 
fixed by the manner in which C. 
utilised his vast wealth for philan- 
thropic purposes- Chief among his 
works was the provision and equip- 
ment of libraries in England and Eng- 
lish-speaking countries- He distri- 
buted over £10,000,000 for this 
purpose alone. For the benefit of 
Scottish education, he gave in 1901 a 
sum of £2,000,000 to provide class- 
fees for students, and he also made 
presentations to Eng. and American 
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nnlvernltles. In lff03 r. tae Lad Leen granted m that 

Bunfernilme Trii^^t with an ineotac* i-enod* ^ 

of i;25*000s fop the improvement of ' Camesi© Institution of Wasliiiigton 
his native He also ereet*^! was lonaded in 1902^ ^¥liea Andrew 

homes and jirDvirled funds for hi^ Carnegie ^q,r. } gaTO to a hoard of 
old employees. The Cirnenie Hero triifrteoa a numher of registered bonds 
Fund was started in fr,r the i to the value of 10 miiiion do! ara for 

U A. and Canada : In 13 for t lie Its endowment. In 1307, he gave 
United Km:::dom. Its piirpcse is ‘ to ! an additional 2 ni lllon dollars, and 
Tdaee those followinir peiiPefTiI voea- ' in 1911, a further 10 miilioii, giving 
tions -nho hare oet.ii in -ired in an ' the endowment a par vain© of 22 
heroic eHort to save human life. In ' million dollars. Orlginaliy organised 
somewhat beLtpr positions peciim- j under the laws of the District of 
arily than before, until again able to i Columbia and incorporated as tha 
work.* C.’s publications include : | Carnegie Institution^ it was reln- 
An American ro7ir~in-I£and In BrifaL^, \ GorporatXi^l In 1904, as the Carnegie 
1SS3 ; Mound the World, 1S^4 ; Triu n- ' Institution of Washington. It is 
2 diard Democmej/, lSii6 ; Gospei I governed by a board of 24 trustees, 

of rream, 1900 ; Brnpire of Musiness^ i meeting annually to eonsicier its 
1902 ; JProblems of To^dau, 190'^ ; aSairs, in general and in the Interval 
Auiobiographu. 1920. ,SVe Alderson’s ' it is controlled by an Executive 
Fife. He d, at Lenox, Mass. j Committee with the President of 

Carnegie Corporation of Kew York, the Institution as chief executive 
incorporated bv an Act of tho Hew ‘ oiiicer. The Articles of the lastitu- 
York legislature In 1911, which ^ tion declare * that the objects of the 
constituted Andrew Carnegie i corporation shall be to encourage, 

Ellhu Root, and others, and their i m the broadest and most liberal 
successors, a body corporate to re- manner, investigation, research, and 
ceive funds and apply the income 1 discovery, and the application of 
to the advancement of Imowledge j knowledge to the improvement of 
among the people of the U.S.A. bv } mankind/ In order to carry out 
aiding technical schools, institutions < these objects, departments of re- 
nt higher learninc*, libraries, seientille search, have been established m the 
research, hero funds, ixsefui publica- Institution itself to study large 
tions, and by other approi^riate S problems which require much in- 
means. For its corporate piirpo^.^s, I vestigation and special equipment; 
Camegi© transferred to the cor- means have been provided in order 
poration $25,000,000 par value hr-*! that individuals may complete their 
mortgage goid bonds of the U.S. own important investigations rc- 
SteelCorporation. Andrew’ Carnegie quirlng less equipment and eo-opera- 
was the first president and Elihu Koot tion; an editorial and printing 
the first vice-president of the cor- department has been fomied to 
poration. publish the results of the researches 

« Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- and also to publish an occasional 
vancement of Teaching was inctituted useful work not likely otherwise to 
In 1908 to apportion adequate re- receive public notice. The various 
tiring allowances to University pro- divisions of the Institution iuclud© 
lessors and lecturers, and to teachers tha Departments of Embryology, 
in technical schools of the XJ.S.A., Genetics, Historical Research, Meri- 
Canada and Newfoundland. The dian Astrometry, Terrestrial Mag- 
fund was initiated by Andrew Car- netism; the Laboratories of Geo- 
negie in 1905, and handed over to physical and Nutrition research, and 
dve trustees. Ail the institutions the Tortugas Laboratories ; the 
to beneht by the fund must have a Mount Wilson Observatory ; and the 
stipulated standard of education, department of Early Amorican His- 
and this has tended to raise the tory, including ^Ilddle Amerimn 
efficiency of many of these teaching Archaeological Research. In connec- 
bodies. Harvard, Yale, Columbia,, tion with various scientific works the 
Cornel!, the University of California, yacht CarnegiQ makes many impor- 
the Tulane University of Louisiana, tant voyages, and lectures are fre- 
and the University of Toronto are , quently given on board the ship, 
among those to obtain substantial : Caroegio ’Ikust for Unlversiti^ of 
financial assistance for their staffs Scotland. Constituted in 1901 to 
from the fund. During the first administer a sum of $10,000,000, in 
twenty-three years of its existence, bonds of the U.S. Steel Corporation, 
over $17,371,900 were paid out in given by Andrew Carnegie for im- 
retirlng allowances to professors and proving and extending the opportnni- 
in pensions to their widows ; and in ties for scientific study and rei^arch 
forty different states of America, in the universities of Scotland, and 
five prov. of Canada, and in New- rendering at th©^ uni- 

foundland, 1485 allowances and versities more available to the de- 
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^-nntb nf Other T5eoT»Ie wMle Bre^ervln?? their 


country to whom the payment of 
fees act as a barrier to the 

enjoyment of these adranta^^es- 

Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. 
Constituted in 11^1-4 with the object 
of deTToting its income to the ‘ im- 
provement of the weli-beint^ of the 
masses of the people of Great Britain 
and Ireland by feiich means as ar.i 
embraced in the meaning of the 
word ‘‘charitable ” in Scots and Eng- 
lish law.’ The trustees concentrate 
on the development of public libraries 
by grants to municipal libraries for 
the purchase of books and by grants ^ 
in aid of county library development ; 
and grants to important special 
libraries which are prepared to lend 
books through the Central Library 
for Students. In rural development, 
the trustees support the Xationai 
Conneii of Social t^erViCe and Knral 
Commimity Connciis ; they also 
make grants to various bodies in- 
terested in the promotion of adult 
education. Income in 192S was 
^ 122 , 000 . 

Carnforth, an English tn. in the co. 
of Lancashire, about 6 m. from Lan- 
caster, on the L.IM.S. Railway. Its 
chief industry is iron. Pop. 3249. 

Carnieres, a tn. of Belgium in the 
prov, of Hainant, on the route from ; 
Mons to Charleroi. There are stone 
quarries, coal mines, and iron works 
m the neighbourhood. Pop. 9000. 

Carnival (canio, flesh, lerare, to 
lighten). 

‘ This feast is named the Carnival, 
%vhich bc4ng 

Interpreted implied farewell to flesh.’ 

Byhon, Beppo, vi. 

It commenced on the feast of Epiph- 
any, or Twelfth Day, and ended on 
Shrove Tuesday, but wns aftenvards 
restricted to eight days before Ash 
Wednesday, the feast preceding the 
long fast. Its origin was doubtless the 
Saturnalia of the pagan Romans, who 
on becoming Christian, incorporated 
many of their rites and customs in 
their new raiigion. In Roman Catholic 
Germany, Fasching, as the C. was 
called, was the precursor of the 
drama, and at Kiirnberg the first 
Fast Eve’s play was produced. This 
developed later into masques and 
mysteries. In Germany only the 
Catholic cities of the RMne formerly 
kept the festival, but It has been 
revived now in Hamburg, Leipzig, and 
Berlin. As a rule, Protestant coun- 
tries do not observe it. Italy is the 
country in which it is most cele- 
brated. On Shrove Tuesday, after 
sunset, every one sallies forth with a 
lighted taper- The object is to put 
mit as many tapers as possible of 


own alight. Special names were given 
to the chief days, viz. Greasi' Sunday, 
Blue Honday, or Fools’ Consecration. 
On the diinday before Lent the pro- 
ce'=53!oii of the B*m3i Gras takes place, 
the animals being led through the 
streets by butchers in costume. At 
the Nice C. mi<areme, an etfigy of 
. hang C, 15 paraded through the 
‘ streets. 

\ Carnivora (Lat. mro, flesh, rorare, 
to devour) form in zoology an im- 
i portant mammalian order. As the 
' name implies, the members are aE 
flesh -eaters, hut they are not the only 
creatures which feed on their fellows 
— the diet of blood-sucking bats and 
some marsupials, such as the opossum 
bear evidence to this fact — and many 
of these so-called carnivorous animals 
are either omnivorous or largely her- 
bivorous. The order is usuaUy 
divided into the sub -orders Fissipedia, 
or terrestrial members of the group, 
and Pinnipedia, or the aquatic forms, 
with flippers for limbs; the latter 
division is, however, hy some zoolo- 
gists considered to be a separate, 
though nearly allied, order. The 
characteristics of the C. are the sharp 
teeth, small incisors, weE-developed 
brain, simple stomach, reduced or 
absent caecum, zonary placentation, 
incomplete or absent clavicles ; there 
are never less than four toes on each 
foot ; the scaphoid and lunar bones 
are fused in the manus ; and the claws 
are generally sharp and powerful. In 
the Fissipedia the most t:^icai fea- 
ture is the dentition, which is ob- 
viously adapted to the mode of life of 
the animals- There are nearly always 
six pointed incisors in each jaw, and 
two long powerful canines. The cheek- 
teeth vary in number, but the last pre- 
molar in the upper jaw and the first 
true molar in the lower differ from 
the others, and are called camassial 
or sectorial ; in front of the camassial 
tooth are grinders with cutting edges, 
and behind are others which are 
broad and tuberculated. In the Pin- 
nipedia there is no camassial tooth, 
the incisors are never less than two in 
each jaw, and the cheek-teeth do not 
vary in formation. The mode of pro- 
gression tn the former sub -order is 
digitigrade, semi-digitigrade, or plan- 
tigrade ; in the latter the pes and 
manus are both fully webbed for 
swimming purposes, but the hind 
limbs may be used when the animals 
travel on land. Considerable diffi- 
culty is experienced in classifying the 
C., but the usual plan among the ter- 
restrial forms is to divide them into 
three groups, the ^iuroidea, repre- 
sented by the cats, the Gynoidea by 
dogs, and the Arotoidea by bears. 
The Pinnipedia consists of the walrus 
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and various seals. Fossil speoies of ■ abilitv and integrity were proved. In 
botli sub-orders have been abtiii- ‘ 1»94 lie wasassa&smated by an Italian 
dantly discovered, and have proved , anarchist, Caserio, after speaking’ at 
of great scientiilc interest. The geo- I a public banquet at Lyons, 
graphical distribution of the animals ^ Carnoustie, a tn. and police burgh 
is world-wide but for Australia and * in S.E. Forfarshire, .Scotland, 10 m. 
Xew Zealand, and our domestic pets | E.X.E. of Dundee. It is a favourite 
include two typical representatives i watering-place on the North Sea, 
in the dog and the cat. ! with excellent sea bathing and golf. 

Carnivorous Plants, see IxsEC- ! The large artillery and camping 
TIVOBOUS P3LA.NT3. ’ ground, known as Barry Link *5, are 

Carnmoney, a par. of Ireland in eo. ' m the neighbourhood. Pop. 51157 . 
Antrim, 5 m. N. of Belfast. Agrleul- \ Carnuntum,a Horn. fortified station, 

ture is the chief employment, and < of %vhich the remains exist near 
flax spinning is carried on. Pop.06<J5. Hambui^, in Austria. It w'a? the 
Carnot, Lazare Hippolyte (IbOl—bS), I centre of Rom. military oi^erations 
Fr. statesman, was the second son | on the Danube, and of the trade in 
of General Lazare N. Maiguerite C., ! amber from the N., Iielonging first 
b. at St. Omer, He shared his to Noricum and later to Pannonia. 
father’s exOe till 1823, and on his The name, connected with 
return devoted himself to literature cairn, points to Its Celtic origin- 
and philosophy. Entering politics, Carnutes, a Celtic tribe of Central 
he was elected deputy for Paris, 1S39, Gaul, between the iSeme and th© 
becoming one of the leaders against Loire. The chief tns. were Cenabum 
Louis Philippe; he was Ivimi&ter of (not Genebiim), now Orleans, and 
Education m ISIs*, and retired on ‘ Chartres. They were subdued by 
refusing to take the oath to the ; Julius Caesar, and m return for miii- 
Emperor Napoleon. ^ tary services retained their mstttu- 

Carnot, Lazare Nicolas Marguerite > tions under Augustus, becoming 
(1753— 1S23), was h, at Nolay, Bur- /osdemfi of the Plom. empire, 
gundy, France. He entered the Fr. Carnwath, a par. and vil. of fefcot- 
army, 1784, as an engineer, having land in Lanark, 27 m. S.E. of Glasgow, 
obtained a captaincy on the com- Coal and iron are obtained in large 
pletion of Ms studies at the military quantities from the neighbourhood, 
school of Mazieres. In 1786 he pub. Pop. of par. 6547. 

his celebrated Essm* d/ac/imes Caro, Annibale (1507-66), Italian 

en Ginimles. In 1791 he became a poet, 5. at Civita Nuova in Ancona, 
member of the national assembly He was tutor and secretary in a rich 
and an influential power on the Florentine family, named Gaddi, and 
Committee of Public Safety. He was presented to an eeclesiastSeai 
fled to Germany, and there wvote a benefice in Rome. In 1543 he be- 
defence of himself, -which caused his came the confidential secretary of 
colleagues’ ruin. He was recalled to Pietro Lodovico, Duke of Parma, 
Paris in ISOO, and became Minister and afterwards to his sons. His 
of War, conducting the Italian and best-known works in vers© include 
Rhenish campaigns -with great credit, translations from the classics, e&- 
This ended, he retired from public pecially a fine one of the AEneid, a 
life, and wrote his Tralie de la De- comedy G7f Siiraccioni, Itime e Can- 
fensedes Places. Again in 1814 France ronf, sonnets, and an amusing eulogy 
was in dteaculty, and C. came for- of the big nose of the president of 
ward to help, munificently defend- the Accademia della Tirtii, Leoni 
iug Antwerp against the allies. He Ancona. His prose -works consist 
was minister of the interior during cMefly of translations from Aristotle, 
the Himdred Davs. His poetry is marked by high qualities, 

Carnot, Marie Fran<jois Sadi (1837— and Ms letters by remarkable finish 
94), president of the French republic, of style. He d. at Rome, 
was the eldest son of Lazare Hippo- Caro, Elme Marie (1826—87), Fr. 
lyte C., and grandson of Lazare N. philosopher, b. at Poitiers, was 
Marguerite C., the * oiganiser of vie- educa-ted at the Stanislas College and 
tory.’ A strong Republican, he was the Ecole Normaie. He graduated in 
elected to the National Assembly in 1848 and became professor of pMlo- 
1871 and Joined the ministry in 1878 ; sophy in the prov., and in 1864 
in 1880 he was Minister of Public was professor to the Faculty of 
Works, and in 1885 ^Minister of Letters of the Academy. He was 
Finance. In IS 87, after the ‘ decora- elected to the Academy in 1874. His 
tion scandals,’ he was elected to the pMlosopMcal works, mainly directed 
presidency and had to meet the against the positivist attacks on the 
danger from the anti-Republican Christian position, include Le Matiri- 
movement under General Boulanger ; alisme et la Science, 1868 ; Le Pesst- 
hls success was repeated during th© misme au Slide, 1878; La 

Panama scandals of 1892, and Ms 1 PAiZosopAie de Goethe, 1880. He 
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married Pauline Ca^sin, the authoress 
olBiehi de Madeli int and other noTeU, 

Carob-tree, or Ceratonia sdiqua^ 
constitutes a gemis of Lesniminosce 
common to the Mediterranean. See 
Cekatonia SiniQUA. 

Garde, William Douglas (h, 1S57'), 
English architect, h, at Eirerpool, 
and studied nnder J. L. I^earson, ll.A. 
His name la ehietly known as the 
architect of numerous eecle?. build- 
ings, among wdiich may be named the ^ 
archbishop’s palace at Canterbury. 

Carol (O.F. enrole, a dance with ' 
song). In accepted Eng. usage, a , 
song for the Christmas festival. Diez 
suggests that the origin of the word 
is ‘ chorus * ; others derive it from j 
coToUa, a little crown or garland, j 
The earlie?>t meaning applied to the i 
word seems to have been a ‘ ring- s 
dance ’ or 'to dance in a circle.’ i 
Ftonehenge, once called ‘ the Giant’s ; 
dance,’ was also the * G mates Carole/ ‘ 
Dancing and singing were part of 
religions worship from the earliest 
times. Carolling, dancing with sing- 
ing, was handed on from pagan ntiial 
to the Christian Church. In 1*JU9 the 
Council of Avignon forbade dancing 
and secniar singing in churches. In 
the cathedral of Seville the choristers 
perform a castanet dance round the 
lectern thrice a year. Caston, in the 
C/oiden Legend, refers to the ' carolles 
of viigyns, ’ and Chaucer uses the word 
in ‘ I saw her dance so comely, carol 
and sweetly sing,’ In Spain many 
early Cs. refer to gipsy girls dancing 
and singing. The Mans people have 
a collection of Cs., locally called 
* carvels,* which were sung in the 
churches on Christmas Eve, each 
singer bringing with him a candle. 
Most of these l!ilan:x Cs. consist of 
tales of the Judgment day and hell, 
and not of the Nativity or the Joyful 
themes of Christmas-tide. The 
Bretons have also a large collection 
of anct. Ce. The earliest printed 
collection, was issued in 1521 by 
W ynkyn de W orde ; this contains the 
famous ‘Boar’s Head Carol/ still 
sung at Queen’s College, Oxford, to ' 
usher in the boar’s head. There are ! 
numerous collections of Pr, Cs., j 
called Noels, and several Ger. Wiegen^ 
Ueder, cradle -songs associated with 
the Babe of Bethlehem, the luHahy 
pormi, Fill, being one of the best 
known. Some of the fifteenth cen- 
tury Cs. are very quaint, and emhody 
curious legends, such as ‘The Cherry 
Tree Carol/ and the familiar ‘ I saw 
tliree ships come sailing by.’ That 
the singing of Cs. as an excuse for the 
asking of alms was a very early 
custom, seems likely from an Anglo - 
N Orman C. now in the British Museum. 
The word C. is freely used by poets 
m reference to people or birds KiTigiTij y ^ 


joyoucly, such as in Tennyson's 
L if one ‘carolling as he went a true 
, love ballad/ or in Spenser’s Epdfmla- 
' la.^on, ‘ the cheeiiiil birds do ehaunt 
J and carol! of love's pnii^e.’ Ste T. 
I Wri-rlit. nud Cufols, 1 S 4 T ; 

' W.fcandys, Ch r < si mn sd id*' Ats II Isivrih 
’ EtsiiCiitep, and Carols, 155*2 ; J. A. 

Fuller-Maitland; W. S. Dockstre^ 

J T?i Carols of fhe 

Ceminnp 1S91, and E. Bickert, And. 

I English Chridinas Carols, linlO. 

! Carolina, North and South, two of 
the thirteen original states of U.S.A., 
bounded on the E. by the Atlantic, 
on the S. by Georgia, on the bV, by- 
Tennessee, and on the X. by Virginia. 
Colonisation was fii-st begun by Sir 
Walter Raleigh, but it \Tas not till the 
reign of Charles II. that the settle- 
ments prospered. N. Carolina, area 
52,42fl sq. m. ; pop. 3,170,276. S. 
Carolina, area 30,989 sq. ni. ; pop. 

. 1,73-*, 765 {See North C^inonixA, 
Sottth Carolina.) 

I Caroline (1683-1737), Queen of 
1 George II., was the daughter of John 
, Frederick, Margrave of Brandenbimg- 
' Anspach. Five years after her father’s 
death in 1687 her mother married 
i Elector John George IV. of Saxon v, 
and C. lived with her mother at 
: Dresden. Deft an orphan in 1696, the 
I girl lived at Berlin with her guardians, 
j Elector Frederick III. of Branden- 
buig, and his wife, Sophia Charlotte, 
daughter of the Electress Sophia. 
Nine years later she married George 
Augustus, Electoral Prince of Han- 
over, by whom she had msmy chil- 
dren, the eldest being Frederick, 
afterwards Prince of Wales. When 
1 her father-in-law became King of 
England in 1714, she and her consort 
(now Prince of Wales) came to this 
coimtry. Thirteen years later George 
Augustus ascended the throne. 

Caroline Amelia Elizabeth, of 
Brimswick (1768-1821), Queen of 
Geoi^e IV., was the daughter of 
Charles William Ferdmand, Duke of 
Brunswick, and of Princess Augusta 
of England, a sister of George III. 
She was a bright, headstrong, foolish 
woman of thirty-one when she came 
I to England to marry the Prince of 
Wales, The marriage was unhappy 
from the weddmg-night, when the 
brid^:room was drunk. After the 
birth of a daughter, Charlotte, a 
separation took place, and the 
princess went to live at Blackheath. 
In 1806 an inquiry was made into 
the_ charges of adultery brought 
against her by Dady Douglas, but 
the commissioners decided that she 
was gr^ty of nothing worse than in- 
discretion and that Dady Douglas 
had committed perjury, tjjo matter 
was re-opened by the prince six years 
later, -with the same result. Weary of 
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continual persecution at llie hands ; or executed these works^ and they 
of her consort, she \ieat abroad in ' are attributed to a race of the new 
IS 13. When she becaiiic queen seven Stone A^e, possibly coming from the 
years later, she returned to England. ' Asiatic mainland. In 1919 the C. 
She was now tried before the Mouse i Is. were assigned to Japan under the 
of Eoriis for mlseonduet with Pergatm ' mandate of the League of Xatioua, 
but tlie hill was not proceeded with, ''their pop. Is 31,000. principally 
So stron'T was the feeling in her ' Kanakas. See F. W. ChristiaUp 
favour, tlifit had she been found ' Caroline Island^% 1899, 
guilty it is in the highest degree pro- . Caroline Matilda. Queen of Denmark 
hable that Georg© IT. would have and Norway (1766—7 2). was 5. 1751, 
lost fijB throne. A few days after the i the daughter of Frederick, Prince of 
coronation, at which she was not even , Wales ; m 1766 she married Christian 
permitted to be present, she died- As j VII., King of Denmark and Norway, 
her coifm was borne through the i and feU undei the malign influence of 
niptropol.to, on its way to Branswick, t the royal physician, Straensee (q.t?.) ; 
the people showed their sympathy he became her lover, and the open 
with her by attacking the military, i liaison roused the anger of the people, 
and, in defiance of the authorities, l who did not believe in the mental 
forcing the cortege to iiroceod through ■ incapacities of the king. When 
the city. There are biographies by ; Struensee was arrested she shared his 
Clencu 1907 ; aiidL.ewisMelviIle,1912. * fate and made an attempt to shield 
Caroline Islands, a scattered archi- j him. He did not try to conceal their 
pelago in the Pacific Ocean, included i guilt, and on his execution she was 
m 3»Iicron6Sia, between S" and 10- X. 1 divorced and sent to Celle, w-here she 
and 135- and 165- E- The total land ; d„ 1775. iSra Wraxall, Life mid IHmes 
area is 380 sq. m., and total area o/ Queen Caroline McAUda, 1864; 
800 sq. m. Pop. about 40,000. i Willdns, A Queen of Teats^ 1904. 
They are divided mto three groups, ' Carolus, the popular name of an 
E., W., and Central. The chief is. i Eng. gold coin, struck in the reign 
are Ponape and Kusaii in the E. I of Charles I. It was rated at i- 1, but 
group. Yap in the W., Truk in the ; appreciated in value to 3s. 9d. Its 
Central. Tiio Pelew Is., of vrhich j ofiacial title was ‘ unit/ and it was 
Babeltop is the largest, are adminis- | also called a ‘ broad.” ‘ C. dollars/ 
trated from Yap, The climate is ! Spanish, of Charles III. and IV. were 
healthy, but the is. are subject to ! long curi*ent m the E-, especially in 
severestormsand the rainfall is heavy, f China, containing eight reals; they 
Among the chief products are copra, ! were known as* pieces of eight.” They 
pearl and turtle shell, and beche de I are still current in some of the tea- 
mer. The natives, very mixed ethno- growing districts of China, and as the 
logically, are excellent boat-builders I people hoard them they have grmtly 
and navigators and successful agri- exceeded their intrinsic value, 
eulturists. Yap is remarkable for its Carolus-Duran, the name adopted 
peculiar currency ; in addition to the by Charles Auguste Emil© Durand 
ordinary shell-money, huge limestone (1837—1917). French painter, 6. at 
disks are used, from 6 in. to 12 ft. in Lille, July 4, 1837. He first studied 
diameter ; these are brought from the at the Lille Aesademy, and then went 
Pelew Is., and are piled roimd the to Paris; in 1861 he travelled in 
chief treasure-house and apparently Italy and Spain, where the pictures 
regarded as public property. The C. of Velasquez greatly appealed to 
Is. were discovered in 1537 by the him. He made a special study of 
Portuguese Diego da Rocha, who that gr^t master’s style and. tech- 
named them Sequeira Is. ; in 1686 nique. His first success was with 
they were renamed by Ad m iral Fran- a subject picture, ‘ Murdered, or the 
cisco Lazeano in honour of Charles H. Assassination/ which is now in the 
of Spain. In 1899 they were bought liilie Museum- Later he became a 
by Germany from Spain for 25,000,000 famous portrait-painter. In 1869 a 
pesetas. In Ponape and Kusaii portrait of Ms wife, called * The Lady 
colossal stone structures exist, point- with the Glove/ was bought for the 
ing to a prehistoric race well ad- Luxembourg. He was the hmd. of on© 
vanced m general culture. In the of the principal studios in Paris ; and 
is. of L6i5 the ruins appear like a some of the most celebrated artists of 
citadel with basaltic ramparts ; there his day, including J. S. Sargent, were 
are also numerous canals and ap- ins pupils. He had extraordiimry 
parently artificial harbours with high pow^ of vivid nralism, and his hand- 
sea walls built in the water. The ling of surfaces was exquisite. In 
whole is. of Ponape is strewn with 1904 he was made a member of the 
basalt blocks of huge size put together Academie des Beaux Arts, and, 1905, 
without mortar, once having formed Dirwtor of the French Academy at 
massive walls. The present Poly- Rome. 

nesian peoples could not have planned Caronia, a seaport on the N. coast 
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of Sicily, in the proT. of ISrlessma, 20 
m. E, of Cefalii. Pop. 5700, 

Carora, a tn. of Venezuela, S. 
America, in the state of Lara, situ- 
ated on the Riv. C. Rubber, leather, 
and hides are exported, and horse- 
rai&ing is an Industry. Pop. 5 OOO , 

Carotid Arteries, two arteries which 
convey the Mood supply to the head. 
1 hey pass through the neck on either 
side of the windpipe, and each opposite 
the angle of the jaw divides into two, 
one branch serving the nose and eyes, 
and the other branch the brain. The 
pulsation in these arteries is easily 
felt from the surface. 

Carouge, tn. and suburb of Geneva, 
Switzerland. It became part of the 
canton of Geneva in IS 1.5 previously 
belonging to Savoy. It is situated on 
the R. Arve. Pop. 74S7. 

Carp, or Cvprinus carpio, belongs 
to the sub-order Ostariophysi of the 
order T eleostei . Originally it belonged 
to Asia, but it has been introduced 
into Europe and for several centuries 
has Nourished in Britain. The dsh, 
which is closely related to such well- 
known species as gold-fish and nain- 
nows, often grows to a very large size, 
and may weigh as much as fifty 
pounds ; examples have been known 
to attain a great age also, some living 
as long as 200 years. In colour they 
are brown above, light beneath, have 
a compressed body covered with large 
scales, a long dorsal fin and shorter 
anal fin, and round the mouth depend 
four barbels . The C. usually inhabits 
Quiet lakes, ponds, or sluggish 
streams, and during winter hibernates 
in mud ; it is capable of liTtn^ for a 
considerable time out of water. Its 
food is either vegetable or animal. 
The female is very prolific and 
spawns on weeds in May or June. 
The Crucian or Prussian O., a native 
of Europe, has the technical name 
Carassius vulgaris, while C. auraius is 
the gold-fi.sh. 

Carp, Petrach© (1837™1919), Rou- 
manian statesman, 5. at Jassy. He 
was the leader of the Y oung Conserva- 
tive or Janimist party, the Jammed 
being a literary society vrhich he 
founded with Rosetti and Maioreseu 
and changed into a political associa- 
tion, 1881. The object of the party 
was to improve the condition of 
the peasantry, to introduce a gold 
standard, to develop the industries 
of the country by means of foreign 
capital and to maintain an alliance 
with Austria-Hungary. C. came into 
power in 1S88, passed a bill for the 
distribution of state lands, and suc- 
ceeded. in introducing a gold standard. 
He was, however, unable to retain 
office, and was succeeded, 1891, by 
li. Catargin. He translated some of 
Shakespeare’s plays into Roumanian. 


' In the privy council, from Aug. 3, 
j 1914, he alone supported King 
i Charles’ desire to side with the 
, Central Empires in the Great War. 

; He d. at Tripanesti, June 22. 

Carpaccio, Vittore (c. 1450— 1522), 

; Italian painter, b. at Venice, of an 
: old Venetian family. Little is known 
! about his life, and his birth is much 
i disputed. He may be regarded as a 
! forerunner of the finest Venetian 
' masters. His chief works were painted 
between 1490 and 1519. He was 
certainly a pupil of Lazzaro Bastiam, 
rather than his master, as formerly 
held, and he may have travelled with 
Gentile Bellini to Constantinople. 
Hisgreatest -works are at Venice; the 
series of pictures in St. Giorgio degli 
Schiavom brought so prominently to 
notice by Ruskin, was painted by 
order of the hospice of S. Giorgio 
from 1502— S- The ' Madonna and 
Child,’ in the National Gallery, 
commonly attributed to C., may pro- 
bably only be painted by members 
of his studio. See Life and Works by 
Molmenti and Lud-vPlg, translated by 
R..H. Gust, 1907. 

Carpathians, a great mountain 
system in Central Europe, extending 
from Presb-urg to Orsova, in crescent 
form for 800 m. The Danube valley 
divides them from the Alps, and the 
March from Silesia and the Moravian 
mountains , After forming the boun- 
dary between Hungary and Rou- 
manla, they turn S., cut by the 
Danube, which flows in a picturesque 
gorge between Bazias and Turn 
Severin. They then slope do-wn to the 
Roumanian plain in beautiful wooded 
declivities, intersected by valleys of 
numerous rivs., fed by the high rain- 
fall of the district. For the purpose 
of classification the whole system 
may be divided into two great 
groups, the Eastern and Western C, 
The Eastern O. stretch from the 
mouth of the Nera to the source 
of the Theiss, The Western C., start 
at the Theiss, and terminate at Pres- 
burg. The chief groups of mountains 
are: Little C,, Beskids, Central C., 
White Mts., Lomnitzer Spitze, Eis- 
thaler Spitze, and the High Tatra 
group, including the highest peak in 
the C-, Gerlsdorfer, 8737 ft. Few 
mountains reach or pass into the 
snow line. There are no glaciers but 
glacial lakes, Meerangen, are hidden 
away in the snow-bound recesses at 
an elevation of 6000 ft. The best 
known passes are Teregova, from 
Orsova to Temeswar ; Vulkar, in the 
valley of the Schyl ; Rottenthurm, in 
the S. Transylvanian Alps, in a gorge 
formed by the Alata ; T-ursburg, be- 
tween Bucharest and Kronstadt ; and 
Jabiunka, between Presburg and 
Cracow. The O. form a watershed for 
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tbe Baltic and iLe Black 5^eas., tlie 
nio«t important rir^. rising there 
Being the Dnie--ter, Vistula, Theiss, 
3Liro-, and szano'^- Besides having 
more mineral wealth than any other 
mountain system of Europe, the 
region of the C. is rien and fertile, and 
wel! wooded with oaks, beeches, 
evergreene, and ilr=. In the le*^s 
CiVilBed i^arts wild animals are found, 
ineliiding the wolf, Lear, and Ijtqx, 
and occasionally^ ciiamoift and Ibex. 
The laiiamergeier, or bearded T 12 I- 
tnre, is foniid here. Geologically 
there are frsur zones of the C. ; (l)The 
outer zone, lying towards XlTiseia, of 
soft tertiary rock, containing salt and ! 
petroleum ; (2 ) the Sandstone zone, j 
extending S.E. from the March ; | 
f3) the Crystalline zone of pal£eozoic ' 
rocks ; (i) the Tolcame zone, contain- ’ 
ing no active volcanoes, but snb- 
ordinate mountains of volcamc origin. 
Gold, silver, quicksilver, copper, 
and iron arc the chief minerals 
obtained. A feature of the Great , 
War was the advance into the C of the ’ 
Eliasian * steam-roller,” which took ‘ 
everything before it as far as it went. 
In its course Przemysl, in S. Poland, 
then occupied by an Austro-Hun- 
garian Army, was invested on Sept. 
22. 1014 . The Russians continued to 
advance, and seized the passes in the 
G. at Delatyn, Yereczke and Uzsok 
Tarnow fell to them in Oct., but a Ger. 
advance further X. across Poland 
caused a retirement from Tarnow, 
and Przemvsl "was also temporarily 
relieved. The Gers. were defeated, 
and the Russians agam invested 
Przemysl. Early in 1913 plans were 
made by the Central Powers to drive 
the Russians back in order to take the 
pressure off Hungary and relieve 
Przemysl. Desultory fighting took 
place in the passes during Jan. to 
r^Iarcfa, but no progress was made. 
The relief of Przemysl was the main 
concern of the Central Powers at this 
period, but all their efforts failed, and 
after an unsuccessful sortie by the 
garrison, the place fell to the Russians 
on March *2 2 , 1 9 1 5 . W ith the troops 
'Mow set free, the Russians tried to 
make headway across the C. into 
Hungary, and thence to Germany, 
l>ut the timely arrival of reinforce- 
ments for the troops of the Central 
Powers prevented this. In fact the 
Russians had shot their holt in this 
direction. Their opponents soon 
forced them to retreat , and by the end 
of June 1916 Przemysl was again in 
Austrian hands- i 

Carpeaux, Jean Baptiste (182T— 75), 
Fr. sculptor, was b. at Valenciennes. 
His father was a mason, and durmg 
his early years the family was 
extremely poor. For two years he 
wni'irod in a drawing school in Paris, 


, and in entered the Eeoie des 

Beaux Arts. He was awarded the 
Grand ITix de Rome for statue of 
' ‘ Hector with his CMhi, AstyanaxJ 
At Ilf me he felt the influence of 
I ^Michelangelo, and became more 
1 vigorous m stvle and jm^^ionate in 
I expression He sent several ivorks to 
1 Paris, which were exhibited in the 
I Salon and gained meriaR. C. must be 
' regarded a;- one of the influences 
' which have helped to free modem 
sculpture from the weight of aca- 
demic class! call Fin. Among his chief 
works are : * La PalombellaJ 1S36 ; 
‘ Neapolitan Fishermaii,” 1 ‘ Girl 

with a Shell,” 1 ‘ L'golmo and Ms 

Children,” 1863 ; a * Statue of the 
Prince Imperial, ” IS 66 , after w’hich 
he was made a chevalier of the Legion 
of Honour. In 1S69 he executed one 
of the groups, ‘ Dancing,’ for the 
Opera House, which aroused much 
prejudice by itFstrongrealisio, vigour, 
and vitality. His last work, a foun- 
tain, is in the Avenue de L’Observa- 
toire, Paris. IMany of hl'^ drawings 
and studies are at Valenciennes. 

Carpel, the term applied in botany 
to each transformed leaf found in the 
I centre of the flower whose function it 
5 is to prodnce ovules. There may exist 
1 only one C* in the flower, and the 
, gynseceum is then said to be mono- 
I carpellary, but if more than one 
should be present it Is polycarpellary ; 
in any case the C. or Ch. are impor- 
tant parts of the female essential 
organ of the flower, and the aggregate 
number constitutes the gynseceum. 
When the Cs. of a polycarpellary 
pistil are united to one another the 
condition is synearpous ; when they 
are free from each other It is apocar- 
pous. The fusion of Cs. affects tbe 
way in which the ovules are placed 
witMn the ovary, e.g. those which are 
folded on themselves first, and then 
fused by their adjacent maigins, bear 
ovules in the centre, when the placen- 
tation is said to be axile . The placenta 
is a swollen eusMon formed from the 
fused margins which are themselves 
called septa. The style is a prolonga- 
tion of the upper part of the C., and 
the stigma is the terminal knob bom© 
at the apex of the style. 

Carpentaria, Gulf of, is situated on 
the X. coast of Australia, between 
Capes Amheim and Y ork . The most 
important is. contained in it are 
Groote, Eylandt, and Wellesley. It 
receives the Mitchel, Flinders, Leich- 
hardt, and Albert rivs. The coast is 
low and swampy. It was named in 
1633 by Carstenz, after Pieter 
Carpentier, governor-general of the 
Dutch Indies. 

Carpenter, Alfred John ((1825—92), 
an Eng, physician, entered St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, 1847. He prac- 
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tieed at Croydon, becoming M.B. \ 
(Lend.), 1S55 ; M.D., C. was | 

Liberal M.F. for Ilelgate, 1SS5, and | 
N. Bristol, lSh6. Hewas president of | 
the council of the British Medical 
Association, 1^7 S-S 1 . Jle pub . 
ciples and Practice of the School r 
O/ 18S7. I 

Carpenter, Edward (ISli— 19‘29), ' 
® democratic author and poet,’ h. ; 
at Brighton, son of Chas. Carpenter, 
barrister and retired naval oSicer. j 
On leaving school at Brighton he went > 
to Trinity Hail, Cambridge ; tenth j 
wrangler in ls^68. Took orders, and j 
was curate to F. D, Maurice at rft. ; 
Edward’s. Becoming dissatisfied with 
Ms creed, renounced orders and be- 
came univ. ext. lecturer on astronomy 
in Yorkshire towns. In IS S3, took a 
cottage at Millthorpe, Derbyshire, 
worked in the fields, and grew his own 
fruit and vegetables . W rote poetry : 
Narcissus^ 1S73 ; and Towards Demo- 
cracff (under the influence of Whit- 
man), IS S3 — and prose : C IriUsntion, 
its Cause and Cure, 1SS9 ; Love's 
Coming of Age, 1890; The Inter- 
mediate Sex, 1908 ; Mg Days and 
Dreams (autobiog.), 191G, Died at 
Guildford, June 28. 

Carpenter, Georg© <165 7—1 732), an 
Eng. general, entered the army, 
1672. He served in Ireland and 
Flanders, and in Spain as qnarter- 
master-generalto Peterborough, 170.5. 
He commanded the cavalry at Al- 
manza, 1707, at which battle he 
was second in command. He 
Joined the Hanoverian party, de- 
feating the Pretender at Preston, 
1715. He was created baron, 1719 ; 
M.P. for Westminster, 1 7 22-*29, See 
Life of Lord O. Carpenter, 1736 ; and 
Diet, of Nat. Biog. 

Caapenter, John Aldsn (&. 1876), 
American musical composer, b. In 
Chicago. Studied under Amy Fay 
and Seeboeok and also at Harvard 
tmd^ J. K. Paine. Entered his 
father’s business of railway and 
shipping supplies and became vice- 
prudent of the corporation organised 
by his Either, H© did not, however, 
abandon musical studies, and between 
190S and 1912 continued study of 
musical theory under Bernhard 
Ziehn in CMcago. His fitrst good 
published works were Improving 
Songs for Children, 1907, and Giianjali, 
a song cycle of poems by Tagore. 
Then followed a humoristic orchestral 
suite, Adimdures in a Perambulator, 
1915. His first simaphony. Sermons 
in Bkmes, written 1916-17, was 
played at Litchfield in 1917. A 
ballet pantomime. The Birthday of 
&e Infanta (after Oscar Wilde), was 

S reduced by the OMcago Opera 
^empany In 1919. His well -known 
l^let Knmt Blal is founded on a 
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series of popular newspaper cartoons 
and was played in 1924. Awarded 
the Cross of the Fr. Legion of Honour. 
fTia work shows variety and skill in 
orchestration. 

Carpenter, Dr. Lant (17r 0— 1 5 10), « 
Unitarian minister and theologieaj 
writer, h. at EUdderiniiister. He 
studied at the academy of Xorthamp- 
ton (1797), and at Glasgow Univer- 
sity (179S~lh91). He became an 
assistant-master at a schooI_in Blr- 
mingham, and subsequently librarian 
of the Liverpool Athenmmn /iS02~5), 
when he was chosen as Unitarian 
minister of a boarding-school in 
Exeter (1805— 17). From. 1S17 to 
1529 he held a similar position in a 
school at Bristol. He was drowned 
o^ the coast of Leghorn. Dr. C. pub. 
numerous sermons and polemical 
tracts, and wrote : Unitariaaism, the 
Doctrine of the Gospel, 1S09 ; System- 
atio Education (2 vols.), 1815, etc. 
His Memoirs were edited by Ms son. 
It. L. Carpenter, in 1 S42 . 

Carpenter, Mary (1807—77), an Eng. 
philanthropist, b. at Exeter, daughter 
of Dr. Lant C., a Unitarian minister, 
and sister of Dr. W. B. C. She was 
educated in her father’s boj's^ 
schoolatBrlstol. Her interestin poor 
children was aroused by Dr. J . Tucker- 
man of Boston, and in 1835 she started 
a working and visiting society and 
later a ragged school with a night 
school in the poorest part of Bristol. 
The visit of the Hindu philanthropist, 
Bammohun Roy, 1833, aroused her 
sympathies with India, and the fir&u 
of her j oumeys to the East was taken, 
1866, whore she initiated several re- 
forms for women and. children. She 
wrote many books embodying her 
schemes for the education of destitute 
children and those on the border of a 
criminal or vagrant life. Her book 
Juvenile Delinquents was instru- 
mental in the passing of the Youthful 
Offenders Act, 1854. She d. in 
Bristol. See Life by J. E. Carpenter, 
1879. 

Carpenter, WilliamBenjaminClSlS— 
85), Eng- naturalist, son of Dr. 
Lant O., b. at Exeter. He gradu- 
ated M.D. at Edinburgh, 1839, was 
made F.R.S. in 1844, gold medallist 
of the Royal Society, ISGl, and was 
FuHerian professor of physiology at 
the Royal Institution from 1845, 
being a most popular and admirable 
lecturer. His works include Principles 
of General and Comparative Physio- 
logy i Principles of Mental Physio- 
logy ; The Microscope and its Befvela- 
iions. He was registrar of the 
university of London, 1856—79. He 
d. from bums caused by an accident 
wMle working. 

Carpenter Bee, or Xylocopa, is so 
named from its habit of boring holes 
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in dry tlnr'C-r an>j foriiifr.q eeil3 ' sueh laws. It is beyond tlie scope of 
in TTliieli to lay eyzcs. Tbc partitions ' tins article to po into suck principles, 
between tlie cells are make of the i but some explanation maj’ bo giTen 
Tood-dufct fastened tosretker wilk of tii© terms and general processes of 
saliva. X, a X. American ' C. Any assemblagre of pieces of tim- 

speeieF, If as lame Ris a hiimlde bee, ber connected together is called a 
Carpentier, Georges, rrench Lexer, , * frame.’ The points of mesting of the 
Vi a- b. at I.c-hf near Calais m . pieces of timljer in a frame are termed 

Slid worked in a coal-pit as a Lor. ‘ joints,* and one of the first reqiiislle^ 
At a boxing academy in the town be , in C. is a Imowlecig© of the variouB 
attracted the attention of the pro* ways of Joining pieces of timber so as 
prietor, Francois Descanipe. When to stand ditlerent strains and prea- 
fonrtcen, he won a fight against Sul- , siires. When one piece of timber ia 
inon, one of the fcest-lmown boxers ' not long enough, it is Joined to 
at 7 St. 2 lb. He won the champion- • another piece in the same direction by 
ship of France In every weight and ' various methods ; this is called tech- 
divisjon. On Jnlv 16, 1934, he fought ■ nicaliy ‘lengthening* a beam, Th© 
Gunboat Smith at Olympia, London, roughest method of doing this is by 
for the world’s heavyweight white ^ * fishing * ; the ends oi the beams are 
champion ship, and won It through the placed together, and a i»icee of tlm- 
disqualifieation of Smith for a foul, i her is placed on each side and secured 
On the outbreak of war, he enrolled ' by holts pas.'sed through the whole, 
himself m the French aviation corps. - Another method is ‘ hairing * the 
He had amassed ; but, as it ' beams so that they pre&ent a level 

was invested in Fr. mines, he lost face %vheu joined together, and can he 
most of it. His most sensational fight ' nnitea hy incansj of bolts. ‘ Searf- 
in England was with the iiea-^'y weight , jOxiits * are employed when it is necc^- 
Joe Beckett on Bee. 4, 1919, for the I sarr to maintain the same depth and 
chamiiionship of England, the Prince width throughout the beam. In this 
of Wales being present at the match. 1 method a part of the thickness of the 
Only two blovrs were strnck, Beckett 1 timber cut awuy from each beam ; 
l>eing knocked out a few moments : the parts cut away are on opposite 
after the tight started. He fought i sides, and correspond to each other, 
Dempsey in Xew York, July S, 1921, i so that the beams will fit into each 
for the World’s Championship, and ! other, and can be bolted. Different 
was thoroughly beaten m the fourth ' varieties of scarf -joints are employed 
round. ; where the timber is subjected to com- 

Carpentras, a tn. 16 m. X.E. of ; pression, tension, or to a l>eiidiiig 
Avignon by rail, in the dept, of , strain, etc. Hard wood pieces called 
Taucluse, France, which as Carpenter- 1 ‘keys am inserted into the holes of 
acte of the Boms, w'as flourishing | a scarf -Joint before the bolts in order 
before Ceesar’s invasion of Gaul. Its to compress the beams closely to- 
interesting buildings include a four- gether; they must not be driven in 
teenth century legate’s palace, a third- too hard or the fibres of the wood will 
century triumphal arch, anct. fortifica- be strained. In bolting together scarf - 
tions, an old cathedral, and an *, Joints side plates of iron ar© used to 
aqueduct of forty-eight arches. The ! protect the wood. Another mod© of 
chief manufactures are silk, chemi- j Joining timber is by * mortise and 
caJs, and earthenware. Pop. 13,800. j tenon,’ which is employed wherever 
Carpentry may be defined as the | one piece of timber meets another 
art of working timber into various j wnthout crossing it. A hole called a 
shapes with different varieties of j mortise is made in one piece of tim- 
tools, and combining the pieces to her, and a projecting portion called a 
support a weight or sustain a pres - 1 * tenon ’ is left on the other. The 
sure. The difference betw'cen C, and j tenon, is driven into the mortise and 
Joinery is that the former is concerned secured in position by glue, or by a 
with the essentials, the latter with the pin penetrating it laterally through 
ornaments, of a buildings. The work the side of the mortised hemn, 
of the carpenter is not visible to the | or by an external iron strap which 
eve as is that of a Joiner, but is m- passes round the beam and is riveted 
finitely more necessary. Ail the pro- m the other, the beam which has the 
ducts of the Joiner’s art to be found tenon. When the two pieces of tini- 
in any house could be removed there- ; ber do not meet each other at right 
from without in any way affecting the angles, modifications of the mortis 
utility of it, though the beauty of the and tenon Joint are adopted, so that 
house would of course b© seriously a bearing surface may be provided 
impaired. The composition and reso- , which is at right angles to the direo- 
lution of mechanical forces form the txon of the thrust exerefised by the 
principles of the science of C., and the entering timber. Other operations 
skilled carpenter must have either a performed when timbers cross each 
practical or theoretical knowledge of other are * notching,* * cc^hng/ and 
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* ’ : these Joints nm^t be 

stren Aliened, by bolts or straps. 
\Vlien greater strength is retiuired. 
than a single beam will give, the pro- 
cesses of ‘ biiiblmp: and * trassing ’ 
beams are used. Bmlding’ beams is 
combining' two or more beams m 
depth so as to have the same effect ! 
as one large beam ; the beam is cut in I 
two and supported with cro-s-beams 
in the operation of trussing. The 
framework by which the eovermg of 
a building is supported is known as 
the roof. The simplest form of roof 
consists of a series of pieces of timber 
with their one ends resting on the 
walls and their other ends meeting 
at a ridge-pole. These are called 
rafters, and their lo-^ver extremities 
are connected by a piece of timber 
called a tie, as otherwise this frame- 
work ’would thrust out the roof when 
loaded with the weight of the cover- 
ing. The whole frame is known as a 
couple ; such a simple form of roof, 
however, can only foe used when the 
building is less than 20 ft. long. When 
the tie IS longer than that, it is apt to 
sag In the middle, and a fourth piece, 
called a * king-post,’ is added to unite 
it directly wuth the apex of the rafters. 
Cross-pieces, called ‘ stmts,’ are 
added if the rafters are liable to sag ; 
their centres are thus united to the 
centre of the tie. If the span is longer 
than about 30 ft. it is inadvisable to 
leave the rafters unsupported for half 
their length, and the following forma- 
tion IS substituted ; the centre of 
each i^ter is jomed to the tie by a 
piece which falls perpendicularly on 
It ; the rafters are also joined to each 
other by a piece which runs parallel 
and above the tie. The perpendiculars 
and the section of the tie enclosed by 
them thus form a parallelogram with 
the rafters. The horizontal piece is 
called a collar-beam, and the sus- 
pending pieces queen-posts. The | 
whole frame is known as a truss ; the 
trussed frames are placed at intervals ; 
of about 10 ft. They support hori- 
jBontaJ pieces known as purlins, which i 
run the whole length of the roof, and 
support the common rafters and their 
covering. All roofs, of whatever size, 
are founded on the above models, un- 
tes it is not desired that there should 
be a tie-beam, as in churches, etc. 
The walls are then made stronger or 
the roof principals are modified in 
shape to meet the greater horizontal 
pressure. The framing of timber sup- 
porting the floor of the room above 
and the coiling of the room below is 
called the * naked flooring ’ ; there are 
three main kinds of flooring — single, 
double, and framed. Smgle flooring 
consists of one series of joists which 
stretch right across from wall to wall 
without any support. The flooring 


I boards are laid on the top of these 
' iolsts, and to the under side is affixed 
the ceiling of the !ov er story. Double 
flooring has a middle senes of binding 
' joists, resting on the walls in the same 
I wav as the joists of smgle flooring ; 

I above these Joists are the bridging 
: joists and below are the ceiling Joists. 
Both these are notched into the mam 
joists where they cross them, and sup- 
port respectively the floor above and 
the ceiling below. Framed flooring 
has beams in addition to the binding, 
bridging, and ceiling Joists ; the Mnd- 
mg joists do not cross the w^hole 
width of the room, but are fi-amed into 
these beams at intervals. A double 
ceihng of lath and plaster is occasion- 
ally used to deaden sound; the most 
general method, however, is the inser- 
tion of plugging between the roof and 
the ceiling. Framed floors are used 
where there are large spans, double 
floors ensure evenness of floor and 
ceiling, and single floors give strength 
combined with lightness w'here the 
spans are not very great. If the span 
for a single floor exceeds 8 or 9 ft., 
the joists should be strutted together 
to prevent twistmg. Rough wooden 
profiles of the cornices of a room are 
made, and afterwards lathed round 
and plastered. This process is known 
as * comice bracketing.’ The frames 
of timber which are used to divide the 
upper stories of a building into rooms 
are called partitions. When these are 
not required to bear any heavy 
weight, they are formed as follows : 

I A piece of timber, called a ‘ sill,* is 
j laid along the floor, and a correspond- 
ing piece along the ceiling j oists. The 
lath is nailed to the vertical pieces, 
known as * quarters,’ with which the 
space between is occupied. If the 
partition has to support any weight 
it has to be trussed with posts and 
braces, and brickwork or concrete 
may be used to fill up the space. 
When a staircase is made of wood, 
the pieces of timber upon which it 
rests, and which form the framework, 
are known as the carriage. They are 
two in number, and are inclined at 
! the angle which it is desired that the 
i steps should have : they are called 
technically ‘ rough strings.’ A piece 
of timber, which projects horizontally 
j from the upper level to which the 
staircase leads, forms the support for 
the * rough strings ’ and also for the 
joists of the landmg ; this is called a 
“ pitching * or * apron ’ piece. When 
bridges or vaults are in course of con- 
struction, curved frames are needed 
to support the arch stones ; these 
frames are known as centres.’ The 
ribs of which the centres are com- 
p^ed are built of a series of short 
timbers shaped to the curve required ; 
they are placed about 6 ft. apart, and 
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are connected by horizontal ties as ’ BrasselaCs. were introduced into Kid- 
well as by diagonal bracing. The i dermmster from Tournay m 1743. 
centres serye to support the narrow Wilton Carpet or Telret F^ile . — This 
boards which carry the stones of the * is made with longer looiiS, woven over 
arch. When the arch is properly , sharp wires, whieli, when withdrawn^ 
keyed, the centres are ‘ struck * j cut the worsted, leaving a full velvety 
gradually «o that the arch takes its i pile. The C. may aftervrards be 
proper bearing slowly. Staging is , sheared, to eyen the surface, 
biiilt up of two rows of standards, or Persian Carpets. — -This manufacture 

Urge square timbers, re.'^tmg on a . dates from, very early times. They 
* Sill ^ of Timber on the ground. ' are thicker and softer than ordinary 
Longitudinal beams at the top sup- ! carpets, are of great durability, and 
port a platform, on which a small are renowned for their beautiful de- 
rails ay may run. If the staging is ; signs. They are made by knotting 
large and required for a trayeiimg i wooOen yam on warp threads, the 
crane, it is kiio\m as a ‘ gantry.’ i tufts thus formed being firmly held 

Carpet (It. carpita^ a course cloth, [ in place by the woof yarn. Old 
from Lt. carpere^ to pluck b a heavy i Persian Cs. are highly prized, and are 
woven fabric, used as a covering on . of great value. 

floors. They were first made and used i Turkey Carpets. — These are some- 
in the East, where the custom or i what similar to Persian Cs., being 
sitting cross-legged on the floor and of . made m the same fashion, but their 
praying in a low, crouching position designs are stifier and more geo- 
necessitated the use of some soft metrical in character. The colouring 
covering to the floor. When Cs. were 1 is very rich. The industry flourishes 
first brought to England, they were \ chiefly at Uskah in Asia Minor; Cs, 
used as a rich covering for beds and ; of the same kind were formerly made 
tables, straw’, diued rushes, or sand at Axminster (1755—18^3), and are 
being spread over the floors. The use still made at Wilton, 
of Cs. as table-covers originated the Kidderminster Carpet. — TMs is 

expression ‘ on the carpet,’ meaning made in the greatest quantities in 
on the council chamber, applied to a Scotland and Yorkshire, and is the 
question under discufasion. WhenCs. oldest kind of machine-made C. It 
were first spread over floors they were is made by the intersection of two or 
regarded as a great luxury, and only more cloths of different colours, 
in keeping with a lady’s boudoir, woven in stripes of diffei^nt shades. 
Hand-w’oven tapestries -were com- They are made m layers, and are 
monly made durmg the 3^Iiddlo Ages called accordmgly two-ply or three- 
in convents and by ladies of rank, and ply. The back of the C. is exactly 
were sometimes spread over the floors, the same pattern as the face-side, hut 
The industry first developed in the colours are reversed. There is no 
France, where a factory was estab- pile, the yarn lying flat on the surface, 
in 1607 at the Louvre by King as in worsted cloth. 

Henry TV. Other C. factories were Axmin^er Carpet . — It was first 
estab. in Chaillot, 1627, and at made in England by Thomas Whitly 
Beauvais, 1664. In 1685, with the in 1755. It is usually made to order, 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, being made in one piece according to 
most of the weavers — for the majority the dimensions of the room for which 
were Protestants— fl.ed across the it is required. They resemble Turkey 
Channel, and thus the industry was Cs., and are made in tufts or coloured 
started in England. The Flemish worsted - or woollen tied under the 
weavers first settled in Bristol, but warp, the linen threads being 
the knowledge of the art soon spread rammed down and concealed. As is 
to northern tns., and notably to the case with Turkey Cs., the dififl- 
Elidderminster, Dewsbury, and Glas- culty lies in changing the colours so 
gow. The chief varieties of Cs. are as to form the required pattern* In 
the Brussels, Wilton, Persian, Tur- 1839 Mr. Templeton of Glasgow 
key, Kidderminster, and Axminster. patented a method of making Cs. 

Bmissels Cary ^. — ^This C. is com- with a chenille. The chenille is woven 
posed of a mixture of linen and on a separate loom, cut mto strips 
worsted, the cloth or reticulated part and bound into tufts, and is then 
of the structure being entirely of woven into the G., being used as the 
linen, and the worsted only showing weft thread. Roped AxminMers do 
on the upper surface and making the not require the chenille to be woven 
pattern. Through the coarse linen separately ; the tufts are ent by 
fabric, worsted thread of different machinery and are thr^ded into the 
colours is drawm and held in loops over G- by the linen weft, 
the wires. When the work is com- Seats of ManufaHure . — Brussels 
plete, the wires are removed and the and velvet-pile Cs. are largely made at 
remaining loops give a soft pile and EUdderminster, and also at Durham 
make the figured surface of the C. and Halifax. Kidderminster Os. 
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eome from Kilmarnock and Bannock- 
burn in Scotland, and from BewsburF 
and other places in Torksiiire. OnlF 
ft small quantity is made m Kidder- 
minster itself. The finest Persian Cs. 
are made at KnrdiStan. TLio patent 
chenille Asminsters are made to a 
iarsre extent in GIasg"ow. In the 
U-S.A., Cs. are dfiefly mamifactnred 
in Philadelphia, where the first 
factory was estab. in 1791, and In 
liOweli. The most famous French Cs. 
are the SavomncTie, made in Paris, and 
the Aiihnsson Cs. 

Consult Martin, History of the 
Orient^ Carpets before JSOO, 1006-8 ; 
Hondley, Asian Qarpds, 1905 ; The 
MiMory and Marmfacture of Floor- 
coverings, Xew York, 1890; and K. 
S. Hrinton, Carpets, 1019. 

Carpet Bagger, a slang political 
term for a candidate who stands for 
election in a locahty to tvhich he is a 
stranger. The term 'was used con- 
temptuously after the Civil War in the 
U.S.A., for the northern politicians, 
who, by the help of the ne^o vote, con- 
trolled the southern administration. 

Carpet Bedding, in gardening the 
name of a certain formal arrange- 
ment of beds, adorned chiefly with 
bright-coloured foliage-plants, or low- 
growing fiowering ones, such as 
lobelia, cerastlum, aubretia, coleus, 
sedum, thrift, echeverias, saxifrages, 
or box, so arranged as to resemble a 
figured, carpet. The patterns are 
usually geometrical designs, but 
sometimes birds, butterflies, or other 
objects are represented. This stylo is 
not so popular at present as it was 
some fifty years ago, owing to its 
extreme formality (e/, Dutch gardens 
with clipped box or yew-trees). The 
oil is banked up for the dwarf- 
plants to bring them to tho same 
level as the taller growers, and 
present an even surface throughout. 

(>urpi • (1) Com. and tn., prov. of 
Modena, Emilia, Italy, 9 m. jM.N.E. of 
Modena. It has a <mstle, two cathe- 
drals, and a fine Rmaissanoo church 
of the fifteentli century, also the 
bishop’s palao©. Silk industries 
thriv©- Pop. (commune) 30,730. (2) 

Village on R. Adige, 28 m- from 
Verona, where Prince Eugene de- 
feated fee French in 1701- 

C^rpi, Bgo da (1450-1523), Italian 
painter and engraver, claimed to have 
discovered the art of chiaroscuro 
paintir^, but recent research has 
proved that certain Germans had 
practised the art before his day. C. 
used three blocks in his famous en- 
gravings after Raphael. 

€arpineto, a tn. of Italy, prov. of 
Rome, about 37 m, from cap. Birth- 
place of Pope Leo XIII. (1810-1903). 
Pop. 5270. 

Oarpinl, Johannes de Piano, b. in 


Umbria, W. Ital3', 1220, was a Frnn- 
eifcan traveller. He was sent to 
China by Pope Innoeeiit IV. at the 
head of an embassy to negotiate with 
the Mogul powers, and to use his 
diplomacy to turn them from their 
avowed intention of devastating 
Europe. He set out from Lyons in 
April of 1 245, andreturned the follow- 
ing summer. He had a genius for 
recounting his adventures, and 
Hakluyt has incorporated them in Ms 
Navlgaiions and Discoveries. 

Carpinio, a tn . of Italy, in the prov. 
of Foggia, 22 m. X.E. of San Severo. 
Pop. 6000. 

Carpinus, a genus of Betulaceee 
which is Imown m Britain as the 
hornbeam. C. hetulus, the common 
hornbeam, is common in copses, and 
is frequently pollarded by farmers ; 
it is used on the Continent as fuel and 
for making handles of tools, but is of 
little value as timber. The flowers are 
in male and female catkins, and the 
fruit is a one-seeded nut. 

Carpobaisamum, the name given 
both to the dried fruit and to the oil 
obtained from the fruit of Commi- 
phora opohalsamum, a species of Bur- 
seracefe which yields balm of Gilead. 
The oil is aromatic and volatile, and 
should he used while fresh or it 
becomes inert. 

Carpocrates (Kapiro^cpccTT??, or Kapiro- 
K(>a<z'\, a celebrated Alexandrian 
Gnostic, probably of Hadrian’s reign 
(A.i>. 117—38), who flourished in the 
second centu^ and fotmded the sect 
of Carpocratians, who existed as late 
as the sixth century* They were 
avowed eclectics, taught that Christ 
was a human being of pre-eminent 
goodness, and that the world was 
created by angels. The Supreme 
Deity was the Monas. They believed 
in pre-existence of the soul, and wor- 
shipped Zoroaster, Pythagoras, Plato, 
and others, as well as Christ, as bene- 
factors of mankind. See IMilman, 
History of Christianity, ii. ; Matter, 
Du GTiostidsrne, 1838. 

Carpology (Gk. itap-rtoq, fruit, Xoyos^, 
a word), the name given to the 
division of botany which compre- 
hends all that relates to the structure 
of the fruit. 

Carpophore (Gk. KapTro^, flower, 
^€p€iv, to bear), a botanical term 
used to indicate the prolonged axis of 
a flower which passes up between the 
carpels to the top, and which serves 
to attach the carpels to the plant 
when they have split apart, e.g. in a 
siliqua. Examples occur in the XJm- 
beiliferse, Geraniaceee, and Rosaceas. 

Carpus (Gk. Kop^ros, wrist), in 
anatomy, the seifies of bones between 
the forearm and hand. In man there 
are eight small bones in two irr^ular 
rows of four. The upper row articu- 
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lates with the radius^ the lower with 
the metacarpal bones of the hand. 
Rudiments of carpal bones are fomid 
in ail mammals. 

Carpzov, Benedict Cl 595-1 666), a 
most able Ger. Jurisconsult, son 
ofB.C4d.1624). PriTy ■'counciilor to 
the elector of Saxony, and author of 
Praetiea nova rermm criminallum^ 
1635 ; I}efinUionm forenaes, 1663. and 
other works. See I^ange, Predigt hei 
der Leicfieu-Be^cdtung B. Carpzoviij 
1667 ; Kromayer, Programma in B. 
Curpzoviifunere, 1666. 

Carpzov, Johann Benedict (163 9-99), 
son of preced-io^T, distinguished Orien- 
talist ; professorofHebrew at Leipzig, 
Wrote treatises on sacred philology. 
See J Ocher, Allgemeines GelehHcn- 
Lexikon ; Cyprian, Programma in 
funere J. B. Carpzovii, 1699 ; Crell, 
Oratio P. B. Carpzovii Jlemoriae 
Sacra > 1700. 

Carr, John (1721-1807), an archi- 
tect, called C. of York, b, at Horbury, 
near Wakefield. He made his reputa- 
tion as an architect of the Palladian 
School, the court-house, castle, and 
gaol at Y ork . Xewark Town Hall and 
the parish church of Horbury were 
built according to his designs. Though 
of humble origin, he was twice mayor 
of York, and d. worth ^150,000. 

Carr, Joseph William Comyns 
(1849-1916), English art critic and 
dramatist, &. 1849 ; educated at 
London University ; barrister of 
Inner Temple, 1S72. He was one of 
the editors of the Academy^ Saturday 
Beview, and Examiner, also founder 
and late editor of the English 
Illustrated Magazine. He became 
English editor of L’Art, 1875, and art 
critic on the Pall Mall Gazette, 1873. 
C. organised various picture exhibi- 
tions. He was director and one of 
the founders of the New Gallery, Re- 
gent Street, where many of Burne- 
Jones's work were first exhibited. 
Among his publications aj-e : Draw- 
ings by the Old Masters, 1877 ; The 
Abbey Church of St. Albans, 1878; 
Examples of Comtemporary Art ; 
Essays on Art; and Papers <m Art, 
1883—4: Modem Landscape. As a 
dramatist he adapted Hardy's Ear 
from the Madding Crowd, 1882 ; was 
joint-author of Called Back, 1884 ; 
Bark Days; Boys Together % In the 
Days of the Duke. C. also wrote A 
Fireside Hamlet; The United Pair*, 
Forgiveness; King Arthur; Some 
Eminent Victorians, and adapted 
many plays for the stage. Managing 
director of Lyceum, 1902-4. 

Carr (or Ker), Robert, Earl of 
Somerset ((d. 1 645 ), politician, of Scot- 
tish birth, worthless favourite of 
James I. of England. In 1603 he 
accompanied James to Ei^land as 
page. In 1604 C. broke his arm in a 
vox*, m. 


tilting-match before the king. His 
appearance pleased James, who sub- 
stituted a favourite for a constitu- 
tional adviser, and loaded him with 
honours- Knighted 1607 ; Viscount 
Rochester, 1611 ; Earl of Somerset, 
1613. C. married Lady Essex, after 
procuring her divorce from her first 
husband. Somerset’s influence began 
to wane before that of Villiers. In 
1615 he was implicated in his w’ife’s 
poisoning of Sir Thomas Overbury 
C1613). Bacon conducted the prosecu- 
tion as attorney-general ; both earl 
and countess were condemned to 
death, but received the roval pardon. 
See Gardiner, History of England, ii. 
I S89 ; Did. of Nat. Biog., ix, ; Amos, 
The Greater Oyer of Poisoning, 1846. 

Carraci, see Cakacci, 

Carrageen Moss, otherwise known 
as Irish or Sea-Moss, the edible sea- 
weed technically called Chondrus 
crispus, found on rocky shores of N. 
EuropeandN, America. It isreddish- 
brown in colour, two to twelve inches 
long, and repeatedly forked . After it 
has been collected it is bleached in the 
sun and dried, when it is ready to be 
sold. When boiled in fresh water or 
milk it yields a pleasant drink, or can 
be made into jelly. It is also used for 
making size, stuffing mattresses, and 
feeding cattle, 

Carranza, Bartolomaeus de (1503— 
76), a Spanish priest, b, in Navarre. 
He entered the Dommlcan Order, and 
became professor of theology at V aila- 
dolid. Charles V. sent him to the 
Council of Trent, 1546, and he also 
sat in that of 1 5 5 1 . He accompanied 
Philip II, to England, and became 
Queen Mary's confessor, working 
zealously to establish CathoHcism. 
Chosen Archbishop of Toledo about 
1566, he was accused of heresy by 
the Inquisition, nominally owing to 
Ms Comeniarios sobre el Caiechismo 
Christiana, 1558, and spent the rest 
of Ms life in prison, 

C^ranza, Emilio (1905-192 8 ), Mexi - 
can airman, descendant of Venu- 
stiano C., president of Mexico. 
Served in the operations against 
Yaqui Indians and in warfare against 
rebels. Hoarded as the most intre- 
pid airman of Ms country, his best 
flight being from San Di^o to 
Mexico City, a distance of n^rly 
1600 m. a<xx>mplished in 184 hours- 
Elllled in an accident in New Jersey 
while attempting a non-stop fi^ht 
from Long Island to Mexico City- 
Won gareat popularity In U.S-A- by 
Ms * bon geste * flight, shortly before 
his death, from. Mexico City to 
Washington. 

Carranza, Venustiano (1859— 1920), 
President of Mexico, was b. in Cuatro 
Ci5n^as, in the state of Omhulla, and 
educ. in Mexico CS.ty. In early life 
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Coahulla. He made several attempts ' 
to enter parliament, but was defeated J 
throuirh the efforts of President Diaz. ^ 
In Hill, he sided with the revolution- 1 
arF president Madero — to whom, | 
however, he was not believed to be i 
very loyal. He was, under Madero, ! 
elected Governor of Coahuila. When, 
after the murder of Madero, the , 
presidency was seized by Huerta, in , 
1913, C. declared war against Huerta. 
In Aug. 1914, C. obtained the sur- ■ 
render of the administration ; and in * 
Oct. 1915 was recogmsed as President i 
by the U.S.A. He was not formallv 
elected, however, imtil the end of 
1916. Another revolution broke out 
in 1920 ; G. was defeated, and was 1 
captured on May 16, and, five days I 
af fcerwurds, while sleeping in a badly- 
guarded hut near TIaxcala-Tongo in 
the state of Puebla, he was shot dead. 

Carrara, a tn. in W. Italy, on the 
Avenza, Is famous for its marble 
quarries, which have been worked for 
over 2000 years. The supply seems 
inexhaustible, though much has been 
wasted by the use of primitive 
machinery, 500,000 tons being quar- 
ried to produce 150,000 tons ex- 
ported. The marble used for sculp- 
ture is peculiarly white and flawless 
and of great durability, but few of 
the numerous quarries produce this 
variety. Nearly all the surrounding 
heights are of marble, and mountain 
railways are taken half-way up the 
mountain side to serve the quarries. 
The tn. contains many fine marble 
churches and an academy for sculp- 
ture, founded by Napoleon. C. is 
quite near to the site of anct. Lixma, 
a celebrated Etrurian city. Pop. 
23 950* 

barrel, Alexis (5 . 1 8 7 3 ), a celebrated 
French doctor of medicine, b. at 
Sainte Foy les Dyons, France, 
June 28. After studying n^dicinefor 
a time when quite a youth and be- 
coming a member of the Lyons Uni- 
versity, he went in 1890 to the U.S.A., 
where be became connected with the 
University* of Chicago. In 1909 he 
was eiected an associate member of 
the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research. In 1912 he was awarded 
the Nobel prize (amounting to 
£7 800) for medicine on account of his 
brilliant snccess in suturing of blood 
vessels and in transplantation of 
human oigans. He conducted some 
remarkable experiments in 1913 on 
cats, keeping vital oigans alive for 
some hours after their removal from 
the body- In a st^le mass he took 
out all the thoracic and abdominal 
organs of a cat and placed them in a 
Ringer solution at a temperature of 
38° C., effecting artificial respiration 
and transmitting food by means of 


removed organs for about 12 hours. 
At the outbreak of war, he returned to 
France, and became famous as the 
chief inventor of the Carrel-Dakin 
treatment of wounds by irrigation — 
every nook and crevice of the wound 
being repeatedly sterilised with a 
solution chiefly of hypochlorlde of 
sodium, applied through a system of 
rubber tubes. In 1919 he returned 
to the Rockefeller Institute. See 
Official Medical Hist, of the War, ed. 
by Sir Wm. Macpherson. 

Carrel, Nicolas Armand (1800— 30 
a famous Fr. journalist and pub- 
licist. On the outbreak of -war in 
Spain (1823), he resigned Ms position 
of sub -lieutenant in the army and 
joined the volunteers supporting the 
Spanish Liberals. He was taken 
prisoner, but released. For a time G. 
was secretary to the historian Thierry. 
Then he wrote for the Constitutional, 
Revue Rrancaise, and various j oumals. 
In 1828 he published R^sumS de 
VHistoire de la Grbce moderne. Re- 
sume de VHistoire d*Ecosse, HistoCre 
de la contre-revoluiion d^Jingleterre. 
In 1830 C. founded the National 
with Thiers and Mignet, the organ of 
Liberal opposition, becoming chief 
editor after the revolution of July. 
He spoke fearlessly against the 
government, and uttered an in- 
dignant protest at the execution of 
Marshal Ney. Though moderator, 
as well as leadei*, of the popular 
party, he was imprisoned by Louis 
Philippe’s gov. for his writings . 
He was killed in a dnel by the 
editor of the JPresse. A statue was 
erected to him, 1887, at Rouen. See 
Nisard’s article in Revue des JDeux 
Mondes, Oct, 1, 1837 ; Boelscher, 
Zwei Republikaner, 1850 ; Nouvelle 
Biographic Q6n6rale, CarreTs CEuvres 
RolitiQues et Littiraires (5 vols.) were 
edited by Littr6 and Paulin, 1857— 8. 

Carrer, Luigi (1801—50), an Italian 
lyric poet and scholar, native of 
Venice. He gave up the law for 
literature, becoming professor of 
philosophy at Padua, 1830 ; secretary 
of the Institiito Tenets, professor of 
belles-lettres, in the Scuolo Tecnica, 
and finally director of the Venice 
Museo Correr. His prose works in- 
clude a study of Goldoni’s life and 
writings, and a life of Foscolo, 
whose verse influenced him greatly. 
C. planned a Biblioteca Classica of 
the best Italian writers in 100 vols., 
but only twenty-seven appeared. 
These were highly praised. His poems 
included Idylls, epigrams, sonnets, 
hymns, and tragedies, but the best 
are ballads (introduced from Ger- 
many) and odes. These placed him 
in the first rank of Italian lyrists. 
Roetry appeared in 1832 ; Rrose and 
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His famous Uanelio fh settr gem me 
<lfe3S) toM in poetical form the 
history and customs of Venice. In 
It 36-* G. superintended the publica- 
tion of II XfjreUista Cojifci#ipom?ico 
Itiilmrm e Stramero. For his X-ife 
consult Velndo, 1S.11; Venanzio, 
Crespan, Utlln Vila c delle 
LfJiere d< L. Carter^ ; ,*artorio, 
X. Gfirrfr, 

Carrhse, an anct. citv of Mesopo- 
tamia, about 25 m from Edes-a, the 
Haraii of the Bible and 
imeriptioiis. The cniKhinR defeat of 
Crar'Siis hT the Parthians in 53 b.c., 
when the Kom. standards were lost. 
Is frequently mentioned in classic 
literature. 

Carrlaeon, an is. of the Driti’^^h 
W. Indies and the largest of the 
Grenadines, being S m. long, and 
from 2 to 4i m. wide. Cottoms grown. 
HilB borough, on the W. is the 

tn. and harbour. Pop. 3000. 

Carriage (Lat. carrus^ car, chariot, 
waggon), a means of carrying; any 
yehicle intended to convey goods, 
but especially passengers, by road or 
rail. Hence railway -carriage, hack- 
ney-carriage, gun-carriage, and vari- 
ous other compounds. Cs. are struc- 
tures on two or more wheels, and 
vary greatly in size and shape. Pos- 
sibly they were first developed from 
the Egyptian sledges and rollers, used 
for conveying heavy loads. Chariots 
were known also to theanct. Israelites, 
Gks., and Homs., chariot-racing 
being a favourite sport at the public 
games of Greece and Home. The 
covered C. of to-day dates from about 
the fifteenth century. In 1555 the 
first Eng. C. (excluding the war- 
chariots of theanct. Britons) was made 
by Hipon for the Earl of Rutland. 
By the seventeenth century they 
were much used, and ousted the sedan- 
chair, being themselves replaced by 
the ‘ cab ’ in 1820, The hansom cab 
was introduced in Eondon in 1834. 
Other two-wheeled Gs, are the stan- 
hope, tilbury, gig, and dog-cart. In 
the eighteenth century many im- 
provements were made, the body was 
suspended on straps, attached later to 
C. -springs. The use of the private 
four-wheeled C . drawn by one or more 
horses (often the ^ carriage and pair,* 
with two horses) was especially 
marked duringthe Victorian era. The 
43rougham w^as introduced in 1S39, 
other types being the landau, victoria, 
and four-in-hand. Open four-wheeled 
Cs. are the phaeton, waggonette, and 
brake. The drag and the omnibus 
have seats both outside and in. Cs. 
have various different special names 
in different parts of the world, but the 
•word is com m only used in England 


ances are being rapidly replaced now 
by automobiles | mot or taxi-cabs, 
motor-oiimibi 2 i-es,etc.b See Burgess, 
Practical Treatise on Coach- Build mg ^ 
ISSl ; Thnipp, Ilisiorg of the Art 
of Coach-Buildfng, 1S7 7 ; works by 
Ware f 18751 and Stratton Ob7b). 
Sec also GxBS, Cart, Coach axb 

Co ACHIXG . 

Carriage- building, set Coach-build- 

IXG. 

Carriage Dog, sec Dalmatiax Dog. 

Carriage Elcences. The rates for 
local taxation licences in resi^ect of 
Cs. .motors, or mechanically -propelled 
I vehicles are as follows : for horse- 
drawn or mule-draw'n Cs. with four or 
! more w'hecds, M2 2s. if to be drawn by 
' two or more horses, Ml Is. if by one 
! hor*e only ; Cs. with les^s than four 
1 wheels and hackney Cs. 15.*?, The 
! rates for motorcars are graduated 
i according to the h.p. of the ear, and 
range from ^6 for a car not exceed- 
; ing 6 h.p- \'\Tth ,-^1 ad«iitianal for 
I every unit of h.p. £10 the duty for 
' a hackney motor having a seating 
capacity for not more than four 
persons ; £12 where the seating 

capacity is more than four but not 
more than eight ; £24 when the 

seating capacity is not more than 
fourteen and the vehicle is fitted 
entirely "with pneumatic tyres, and 
£30 for other vehicles ; and so on, up 
to £96 for a vehicle seating sixty-four 
persons, if entirely fitted with 
pneumatic tyres, and for other 
vehicles £120 ; with an additional 
£1 5s. and £1 lOs. respectively, for 
each person in excess of sixty -four 
(excluding the driver in every ease). 

Carrick is one of the three divisions 
of Ayrshire, Scotland- Earl of C. is 
the Prince of Wales’ title as Steward 
of Scotland. 

Carrick, Thomas Heathfield (1S02— 
75), English miniaturist, 5. near 
Carlisle, educated at the grammar 
school there ; a self-taught artist. 
He neglected his chemist’s business 
I for painting. In 1836 he moved to 
Newcastle ; 1839 to London. From 
1841—66 exhibited annually eight 
miniatures. Among the most famous 
are those of Carlyle, Sir H. Peel, 
Rogers, Wordsworth, Longfellow, 
Charles Kean, Farren, Macready, 
Daniel O ^Connell, and Robert Owen, 
In 1845 awarded a medal for his in- 
vention of paintii]^ miniatures on 
marble ; awarded the Tumer annuity 
by Royal Academy about 1868. See 
Royal Academy Catalogues (184 1-66 ). 

Canickfergus, a seaport tn. in co. 
Antrim, K. Ireland, is situated on 
Belfast Lough. WiUiam II- landed 
here just before the battle of the 
Boyne. The castle of C., dating 
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liack to tlie twelfth century is still used 
as a fortress. Flax spinning and 
oyster fishery are th© chief industries. 
Pop. of tn., 4610. 

Cairickmacross, a mrkt. tn, of X. 
Ireland in the eo. of Mona^^ban, ^rith 
mannfaetures of leather and boots, 
and a trade in errain. Pop. 2064. 

Carrick-on-Shannon, a riT. port 
and market tn. of Ir. Free State, 
situated on the Shannon in the co. of 
Lieitrlin, 37 m. S.E. of Slij^o. There 
is trade in shippliiG:, dair^" produce, 
and corn. Pop. 1014. 

Garrick- on-Snir, a tn. in eo. Tip- 
perary, Ir. Free »State, is connected 
with Carrlckbeg*, in t\'aterford, by a 
bridge over the Suir. It has an anct. , 
east!© and parish church. 'Woolien , 
manufacture is the chief industry. 
Pop. 5230. 

Carrier, Common, in Eng", law one ■ 
who undertakes for hire to carry goods i 
or passengers from one place to an- 
other either by land or water. He is 
distinguished from the ‘prlTate C.’ by 
being ready to accommodate the 
public generally, and has different 
responsibilities in law. Examples of 
land Cs. are stage-coach proprietors, 
railway companies, waggoners, firms 
such as Carter Paterson, Plckford, 
Bean, and others ; carriers by water 
are owners of steamships, ferry-boats, 
and the like, A common C. of goods 
must take any except specially 
dangerous articles to the place to 
which he proteases to carry goods. A 
fixed rate of payment must be charged 
to all employers alike, payment being 
made beforehand if desired. Other- 
wise the C. has a lien on the goods 
taken for Ms charges. He is in the 
eyes of the law responsible for ail acts 
of Ms employees. Also, unless his 
liability be limited by a special con- 
tract, he is responsible for all goods 
entrusted to him until they have 
been delivered, and must make good 
any loss or damage occurring through 
any cause except * the act of God, or 
the public enemy * (in the narrowest 
signification). These strii^ent roles 
exist to guard the Interests of em- 
ployeiB, and prevent their being 
entirely at the mercy of the C. If 
goods are to be warehoused with Gs. 
for a time previous to carriage, extra- 
ordinary liability is not incurred by 
them until the actual time of carriage, 
though of course ordinary care and 
precautions must be taken. In Eng- 
land if a number of Cs, are engaged 
in th© transfer of goods, the first is 
held liable, as insurer, as being the 
party with whom the contract was 
originally made. Personal delivery is 
expected of land Cs. Water Cs. can 
only take goods to the wharf, but 
notice must be given of the vessel’s 
arrival and discharge of cargo. A 


' special contract may be entered upon 
! for the carriage of goods, but no C. 
! can exempt himself from liability for 
■ goods not mentioned in the Carriers 
I Act by a mere printed notice that he 
, refuses to hold himself responsible. A 
[ definite contract signed by the em.- 
[ plover is essential before the C. can 
shake off his responsibilities as insurer. 

! The Carriers Act of ISSO granted 
certain exemptions from liability to 
common Cs. by land. A ship-owner’s 
liabilities are much the same, except 
as limited by the Merchants Shipping 
Act, 1894, and by the contract of 
afireightment. A railway is not 
counted as a ‘ common C.’ Hence, in 
the event of accidents the company 
is only liable if negligence can b© 
proved. By the Hallway and Canal 
Traffic Act of 1S54 liability as to 
animals was limioed. Passenger Cs. 
are not responsible for mishaps caused 
by the passenger’s ‘ contributory neg- 
ligence.’ They must accept as pas- 
sengers all who comply wdth their 
rules (as to tickets, use of cars, etc.), 
except people of disorderly behaviour 
or those who have some contagious 
disease. They are responsible for all 
ba^age entrusted to their care, as 
common Cs. of goods. See Angell, On 
Common Carriers ; Hedfleld, On 
Railways; Sedgwick or Mayne, On 
Damages ; Blacnamara, Daw of 
Carriers, 1908 ; Hutchinson, Treaiise 
on the Zkiu? of Carriers, 1S91 ; Hay’s 
Negligence of Imposed Duties, Car- 
riers of Freight, 1895; Carriers of 
Passengers, 1892. 

American Railways. — ^There is a 
vital difference in the American law 
as to C. Cs., railways being considered 
common carriers of passengers, with 
the consequence that they are sued 
almost every day for accidents In 
which passengers are injured. 

Carrier, Jean Baptiste (1756—94), 
a French revolutionist of infamous 
memory, b. at Yolai. Elected to 
the Convention, 1792, he helped to 
form the Hevolutionary Tribunal, 
voted for the death of the king, de- 
manded the arrest of the Duke of 
Orleans, and assisted in overthrowing 
the Girondists. C. was sent to Nantes, 
1793, to repress the civil war started 
^ priests and Royalists in La Vend6e. 
He massacred over 16,000 Vendean 
and other prisoners without trial, 
sparing neither women nor children. 
Many were crowded into boats and 
sunk in the H. Eoire (‘ Hepublicjan 
baptism ’) ; others were shot down or 
guxllotxned. After Robespierre’s fail, 
justice was demanded against this 
fiendish Jacobin, and after trial by 
the Paris tribunal he was guillotined. 
See He Barante, M&langesi Ncramlle 
JBijographie Generate. 

Carrier©, Eugene Anatole (1849— 
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19015 ), Fr. irenr© -painter, at 

Gonmay-snr-llame, lived at Paris. 
Pupil of Cabanel ; medal, 3rd class, 
18 £s 5. Called by Edmond de G on- 
court ® the modern ^^radorma painter,® 
for Ms frequent treatment of mater- 
nity. Among his \Torks are the 

* Youns’ Mother,* 1&97 (at Avienon) ; 

* The Nymph Echo/ ISSO ; * KJss of 

Innocence,* 1SS2 ; ‘ Two Friends * ; 

‘ Marnierite,’ 1S84 ; ‘ Sick Infant * 

(at 3fontamds) ; ‘The Favourite,® 
1SS5 ; ‘ Thedtre de Belleville * ; 

‘ Christ on the Cross,® His 

famous ‘ Maternity,® 1S02, is in the 
Luxembourg, Paris. His portraits of 
Daudet, Be Goncourt, Anatole 
France, Metchnikov, and others are 
also remarkably good. There is a 
decorative panel at the Sorbonne by 
C., 1898, and In the H5tel de Tille, 
Paris. See The Sudlo, 1890. 

Carrier©. Moritas (1817-95), a Ger. 
philosopher and writer on ^thetics ; 
studied at Giessen, Gottingen, Berlin, 
and in Italy ; 1849 professor of philo- 
sophy at Giessen ; at Munich, 1853. 
At first a Hegelian, he later followed 
the system of Fichte more closely. 
He also ranked htgh as an art critic. 
Among his works are a treatise on 
Aristotle the Friend of Plato ^ IS 37 (in 
Latin); JDie i^ilosopMsche Weltans^ 
chauung der Refonnationszeitt 1S47 ; 
Die letsde Kacht der Girondisten, 1849 
(a poem) ; ASsthetik, 1S59 ; Der KOI- 
ner Dom als freie deuische Kirche, 
1843 ; AhaZard und Helolse, 1844 ; 
Die Religionen in ihrem Begriff, 1841 ; 
Qesckmack und Oetmssen^ 1882 ; 
Kunst und Kultureniwickelung . . , 
1863-74 (5 vols.); Die Poesie^ ihr 
Wesen und ihr Formen^ 1882 (2nd 
ed.). See Gemmmelie Werke, 1886-94 
(14 vols.). 

Carrier Pigeon, a variety of the 
family Columbidee, and is remarkable 
for the huge white wattle round the 
eyes and at the base of the beak. It 
is es^ntiaJly a fancy bird, and the 
messenger pigeon proper is called the 
homer. 

Carrington, settlement of New 
Sonth Wales, co. Gloucester, suburb of 
and 25 m. from. Newcastle, New South 
Wales, Large foundry and engineer- 
ingworks. Pop- 3115. 

Carrington, Charles Robert Wynn- 
Garrington, first Earl, see Lincolk- 
SHIKE. 

Carrington, Sir Frederick, Ma|or- 
Generai (1844—1913), English soldier, 
educated at Cheltenham Coll^:e, en- 
tered the army in the 24th Regiment, 
1864. He commanded the Light 
Hors© In the Transkei War, 1877 ; led 
the colonial forces against the Seku- 
kuni in the Transvaal, 187 8—9 ; and in 
the Basruto War, 1881. Commanded 
the native levies in the Zulu rebellion, 
and was commandant of Bechuana- 


land police, 1S93; beconiing also 
military adviser to the High Commis- 
sioner in the Matabele tVar. H.C.B., 
1S97 ; commanded infantry at Gib- 
raltar, 1895—99. In the South Afri- 
can War (1S09-19O2) he commanded 
the Rhodesian Field Force, helping 
with Mahon to raise the siege of 
Maf eking, 1900. 

Carrington, Henry Beebeo (1S24- 
1912), American soldier and military 
historian, b. in Connecticut, 1 ?24, gra- 
duated at Yale, 1845, studied law at 
Yale Law School, 1847. Professor in 
New Haven Collegiate Institute, 
1848—61 ; practiajd law in Ctolumbus, 
Ohio. 1857 on the staff of Governor 
Chase, helped to organise the state 
militia. He crushed various Indian 
risings. At the opening of the Civil 
Ware, was colonel of the 18 th United 
States Infantry, 1861, soon afterwards 
brigadier-general of volunteers. He 
exposed the ‘ Sons of Liberty,® com- 
manded the dist. of Indiana, also 
Rocky Mts. dist. After the war be 
Joined Ms regiment, serving on 
the plains in the West till 136S, 
In 1869 professor of military science 
in Wabash College; 1890 took de- 
tailed census of the Six Nations 
and the Cherokees. Life -member of 
American Historical Association, and 
trustee of Marietta College. Among 
his many works are : American 
Classics; Russia as a Nation, 1849 ; 
Ahsaraka, Land of 2Iassacre . . - ; 
KiMory of the Battles of the Aitneriam 
Revolution, 1876; The Washington 
Obelisk and its Voices, 18S7 ; Wash- 
ington the Soldier; Lafayette and 
Ainerijcan Independence^ 

Carrington, Richard Christopher 
(1826—75), Eng. astronomer, edu- 
cated at Cambridge; from 1849 to 
1852 ob^rver at Durham University. 
After 1S52 he conducted various 
private observations (especially of 
the minor planets, fixed stars, and 
the sun), mostly at his private ob- 
servatory at Redhill, near Reigate, 
Surrey. Secretary of Royal Astro- 
nomical Society, 1857-62 ; F.R.S. 
1860, He pub. Catalc^gue of 3735 
CiTcuTupolar Stars, 1857 ; and Obser- 
vations of the Spots on the Sun, which 
greatly influenced the study of solar 
physics- 

Carrion Crow, or Conms Corone, a 
British species of Corvidse, and is 
closely connected with O- cormix, the 
hooded crow. In S. America and the 
U.S.A. the name is given to Cedhari^ 
sdrata,, the black vulture, a species 
of Cathartidse wMch greatly resembles 
the turkey-buzzard. The colour of 
tMs bird Is black, and its naked head is 
also dark of hue. Both specie® act as 
scavengers, but the former will also 
attack: young living animals. 

Canrion Flowers are those wMeh 
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attract short -ton^tned Hie® by means j 
of their meat-Iike appearance or their 
fetid smell and so become poliinated. 
Two such species are Amorpkophalius | 
Titanum and Arum maeulaium^ both j 
belonejinc: to the order Aracese. They | 
both emit a very disa^eeable odour, ; 
and the former is of a red and yellow ; 
colour, which serves as an additional 
attraction. The gemis Stapelia^ which 
belongs to the Asclepiadacese, has the 
same property to induce flies to 
fertilise its flowers, and the flowers 
themselves are of a dark red colour. 

Carroccio, a lai*ge war-chariot 
drawn by osen, used !>y the mediaeval 
republics of Italy to carry their 
banner into battle. On a rectangular 
platform, painted red, were set the 
city’s standard and an altar, at which 
the priests held services before battle. 
It was surrounded by the bravest 
soldiers in the army, was regarded 
both as a rallylng-point and as the 
palladium of the city’s honour. Its 
capture was considered the deepest 
humiliation. First used by the IMilan* 
ese in 1033, it later played a large 
part in the wars of the Lombard league 
against Emperor Frederick Barbar- 
ossa. The Milan C. was lost in the 
Battle of Corte Nuo va, 1237. The first 
Florentine one appeared in battle 
1228. 

Carrodus, John Tiplady (1836—95), 
Eng. composer and violinist, o. 
in Yorkshire, studied at Stuttgart ; 
pupil of Molique, 184:8-53. He held a 
high reputation as soloist and quartet 
player for many years, apx>earing 
at the Philharmonic, Crystal Palace, 
and other leading concerts. 

Carroll, Charles, of Carrollton 
(1737—1832), American patriot, b. 
in Maryland ; educated at Jesuit Col- 
leges of Saint-Omer, Rheims, and 
Louis ie Grand ; studied law in Paris 
and London. He returned to America, 
1764, inheriting a large estate. In 
1775 member of the * Committee of 
Observation,’ and elected delegate to 
the Provincial Convention. In 1776 
C. vms sent to persuade the Canadians 
to war against England, and was 
del^rate to Congress. He was the last 
surviving signer of the Declaration of 
Independence, In 1789 U.S.A. sena- 
tor for Maryland; 1799, member of 
the Maryland and Vii^ima boundary 
commission. In 1810 he retired 
from public life. See Latrobe’s Life, 
1824; Ms^yeT, Journal of CairaU . . . 
during Ms tusit to Canada, 1776 . . . 
1845 ; Goodrich, JLives of the Signers 
to the Declaration of Independence. 

Carroll, John (1735-1817), an 
American Rom. Catholic prelate, 
cousin of above, b. in Prince Geoi^e’s 
CO., Ma. ; educated in Flanders ; 
joined Society of Jesus in 1753 ; be- 
came a priest in 1769 and a professed 
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father in 1771. He returned to 
Maryland in 1774, and took a pro- 
minent part in American polities. 
Established and endowed through 
hiS influence Georgetown University 
(completed 1791). He was conse- 
crated a bishop in 1790, and became 
archbishop in ISll ; as a staunch 
Federalist he opposed the war of 
1S12, He was the greatest Rom. 
Catholic priest in the U.S.A. in his 
time. 

Carroll, Lewis (1S32— 9S), nom-de- 
plume of Charles Lutwidge Dodgson, 
Eng- mathematician and author, 
h. in Cheshire, educated at Rugby 
and Oxford, He took a first in mathe- 
matics, 1854 ; took orders, 1861 ; and 
was mathematical lecturer at Christ 
Church, 1855— 81. He lived a retired 
life at Oxford, but delighted in the 
company of children, especially girls. 
A few of his witty pamphlets on 
university affairs were collected and 
known as Notes by an Oxford CMel, 
1865-74. His mathematical specula- 
tions were intricate and ingenious. 
Among such publications are Syllabus 
of Diane Algebraical Geometry, 1860 ; 
Guide to the Maihematical Student ; 
An Elementary Treatise on Determi- 
nants, 1867 ; Euclid and his Modern 
Rivals, IS 7 9. His fame rests chiefly 
on Aliceas Adventures in Wonderland, 
1865, and its continuation. Through 
the Looking-Glass, 1872, both illus- 
trated by Tenniel. These books are 
still the delight of children and ^own- 
ups alike. They are full of whimsical 
fancies, grotesque absurdities, and 
imforgettable remarks and incidents. 
Though occasionally plagiarised, they 
are inimitable ; and have become 
widely-read classics, having been 
trans. into various tongues. IVIiss 
Marion Terry was the original of 
‘ Alice.’ The first dramatised version 
appeared in London, 1886, but the 
play of necessity loses much of the 
charm of the book. In 1928 the 
manuscript of Alice in Wonderland 
was sold to Dr. Rosenbaoh, the 
well-known American collector, for 
£15,000, and later in the same year 
resold to Mr. E. R, Johnson of New 
Jersey for 150,000 dollars or £30,000. 
Other works are Phantasmagoria, 
1869 ; Hunting of the Snark, 1876 
(humorous verse); Doublets, 1879 ; 
Rhyme ? and Reason ? 1883 ; A 

Tangled Tale, 1886 ; Game of Logic, 
1887 ; Sylvie and Bruno, 1889-93 
(illustrated by Fumiss) ; Curiosa 
Mathernatica, 1888-93 ; Symbolic 
Logic, 1896 ; Principles of Parlia- 
mentary Representaiion, 1884. See 
ColUngwood’s Life and Letters of 
Lewis Carroll, 1898 ; Bowman, The 
Story of Lewis Carroll, 1899. 

Carrollton, formerly a post-vil. of 
Jefferson par., Louisiana, on R. 
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^kflssissippi, now feiilmrb of Xew 
Orleans, U.S.A. Also various bankins? 
tns. and post -villages of North 
America. 

Carron, a viL near Falkirk in Stir- 
ling-shire, Scotland, on the riv. C-, is 
celebrated for its old-established iron 
works. Carronades and other gnus 
were made here till 1832, when more 
modern armaments superseded them. 
Xow, an extensive manufacture of 
stoves, grates, and boilers is carried 
on, which supports almost the entire 
village. Pop. 3200. 

Carronades, short east-iron guns, 
attached to the carriage by loop and 
bolt instead of trimnions, were in- 
vented in 1752 by Genera! Robert 
Melville, and made at Carron by Mr. 
Gascoigne for use in the navy. The 
meta! is not so thick as that of most 
guns of the same calibre, and the 
powder chamber is at the mnzzie, like 
mortars. Only small charges of 
powder can be ii«ed. and they are of 
short range . Smaller long range guns 
have rendered them obsolete. 

Carron Oil, limewater and linseed 
oil mixed in equal proportions, as a 
dressing for bums. The name is de- 
rived from the Carron Foundry in 
Scotland, where, from its frequent use 
in the ironworks, its reputation wns 
made. It is a soapy, thick mixture, 
now often replaced by neater dress- 
ings, such as a solution of bicarbon- 
ate of soda and a thin smearing of 
vaseline, or oxide of zinc ointment. 
See Bubxs. 

Carrot, a plant of the genus Daucus 
and order Umbelliferjc. The common 
C. ( Daucus caroia), originally, a native 
of the East, has been naturalised in 
Europe and America, and is a biennial 
plant. In Eastern U.S.A. it is often 
a pemiclons weed. The root of the 
cultivated variety is much thicker 
and pleasanter in taste than that of 
the wild. The leaves are pinnately 
compound, the flowers creamy -white 
to pink or purplish in the central 
ones. The foliage is beautiful for 
decorative purposes, and in Charles 
I. ’s reign ladies sometimes even wore 
the leaves instead of feathers. In- 
troduced into England early in the 
sixteenthcentury, it forms an article of 
food both for cattle and for man. The 
root s are also used for poultices. Cs. 
contain colouring-matter used in 
some parts of Britaiii to colour butter. 
The white Belgian C. gives the largest 
crops. It has a thick white root, pale 
green above the earth. These are in- 
ferior to the red varieties for nutritive 
purposes. A deep, sandy soil, well 
drained and deeply trenched, suits 
best. It should be prepared and 
manured in autumn. The main crop 
is sown from late March to April. The 
plants must be thinned out after 


sowing and kept free from weeds. 
During the winter the roots may be 
stored in a cellar or shed. Long- 
rooted kinds need about 3 ft. of 
soO ; short horn varieties thrive in 
6 in. of good compost on top of 
poorer soil. 

Carran, a bor. In V ictoria , Australia, 
22 m from Melbourne. Pop. 5225. 

Carnithers, Hohert (1799—1878), 
Scottish journalist and miscellaneous 
writer, b. at Dumfries- In his 
youth he was apprenticed to a book- 
seller, becoming editor of the Inver- 
ness Courier^ 1S28, and proprietor, 
1S31 . His best-known works are Ms 
edition of The Doeiical jyorks of 
Alexander Pope^ 1853 (4 vols.), which 
met with much favour, and Dife of 
Pope, with JSxiracts from his Corre- 
spondence, IS 57 . He collaborated with 
Robert Chambers to produce the 
Cpclopoedia of English Literature, 
1S43— 4 ; and with William Chambers 
on his Bow’dlerised Household Edi- 
tion of Shakespeare, 1S61— 3. Other 
works are : Historp of Huntingdon, 
1824 ; Poetrjf of M ilton^s Prose, 1827 ; 
The Highland Notebook, . . , 1843 ; 
an annotated edition of BoswelFs 
Journal of a Tour in the Hebrides, 
1S51- See Memoir of IF. and P. 
Chambers, 1884 (13th ed.) ; memoir to 
NirdCs Poet leal Works, ed, by Wallace, 
187S. 

Carruthers, William (1830—1022), 
Scottish botanist. Educated for the 
Presbyterian church, but soon took 
up botany instead, becoming assist- 
ant in the botanical department of 
the British Museum in 1 85 9 and keeper 
in 1871- He was the pioneer in 
this country of seed testing, especially 
of pasture grasses. His contributions 
to the study of palaeontology and of 
carboniferous flora were notable - He 
wrote many papers on Systematic. 
Palaeontological and Agricultural 
Botany. 

Carse, a Scottish term for low, 
alluvial lands adjoining rivers, ex- 
amples being the C- of Gowrie, C- of 
Falkirk, C, of Stirling. C. soils are 
usually very fertile, consisting of 
argillaceous deposits, but sometimes 
they are barren clays. 

Carsebreck, the great Scottish 
‘ curling * centre, 11 m. by rail from 
Stirling. 

Carse of Gowrie, a very fertile dist. 
of Scotland, extending some 15 m. 
between the Tay and the Sidlaw HiHs 
in Perthshire and Forfarshire. 

Carsiialton, a par. and vil. of the 
Wimbledon div. of Surrey, Eng- 
land, 3 m. from Croydon. Has flour 
and paper mills. Pop. 14,023. 

Carsoli, a commune of Italy on the 
site of the anct. Carsioli, 40 m. N .E . of 
Rome, There are extensive vine- 
yards, Pop- 6738- 
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Cai^on, Christopher (1809— 6S)^ ] the Covenant by which, at Belfast, 
familiarly known as ‘Kit* Carson, 1 Sept 2S, 1912, thousands bound them- 
American trapper, gii'de, and soldier. | selves to refuse to recognise any Home 
He emigrated from Kentucky to Mis- Rule parliament. The Ulster Union- 
sour! as a tranter and trapper. His | ist Council became, in the latter part 
knowledge of Indian languages and j of 1913, a Provisional Gov., and C. 
habits made him excellent as a gnide » was its head. In 1914 the Great 
in Fremont’s Rocky Mts. explora- War altered the complexion of mat- 
tions, 1842-4. C, served under ters; and C. Joined Asquith’s gov, in 
Fremont during the conquest of Cali- June 1915, as Attorney-Gen., but 
fornla, 1846—7, and settled In I^ew resigned in Oct. as he disagreed with 
Mexico, 1854, becoming U.S.A. Indian Sir Edward Grey’s policy in the Bal- 
agent at Taos, For his services in kans. Under Lloyd George C. was 
the Civil War he was breveted i First Lord of the Admiralty from 19 16, 
brigadier-general. He d. at Fort and he supported the Irish Conven- 
Lynn, Colorado. See Burdette’s Life tion of 1917 ; in which year he quitted 
1869 ; Peter’s Li/fi, 1874, the Admiralty, but remained in gov, 

Carson, Edward Henry, Baron, of as a member of the War Cabinet. 
Duncairn, co. Antrim, h, Feb. 9, 1854, At the close of the war he agreed to 
second son of Edward Henry C., C.E., dividing X.E. Ireland from the rest 
of Dublin, was educated at Portarling- of the coimtry. Of commanding 
ton School and Trinity College, presence, heaviIy-Hned, and ^mag- 
Dublln. Here he obtained his M.A. { netic’ in appearance, and speaking 
decree, and later the honorary distinc- \ with a musical brogue, C. was one of 

1 the most formidable yet attractive 
i forensic orators of his day. He was 
' given a life-peerage June 1, 1921, and 
j became a lord of appeal. 

I Carson City, cap. of Kevada, U.S.A., 
i and the co. tn. of Ormsby co., 121 
! m. N.E. of Sacramento, on the Vir- 
J ginia and Tnickee Railwuy. Its chief 
1 industry is agriculture, and it is the 
j centre of a mining dist. Pop. 1596. 

Carso Plateau, situated on Gulf of 
Trieste, was the scene of fighting be- 
1 tween the Austrians and Italians 
during the Great War. The first 
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tion of LL.D, He represented Dub- 
lin university in Parliament as a Con- 
servative 1892-1918; then sat for 
Duncairn divn. of Belfast, 1918—21. 
In 1894 he was appointed Queen’s 
Counsel at the English Bair, having 
held that office at the Irish Bar since 
1889. Having acyted as Solicitor- 
General for Ireland in 1892, he was 
knighted, and became Solicitor- 
Geneiai in 1900, retaining the 
position till 1 9 06. In 1 8 96 he became 
Privy Councillor for Ireland, and 
in 1905 British Privy Councillor. 
He led the Unionist campaign against 
the Parliament Act; and in 1912 he 
successfully engineered the signing of 


campaign in this area commenced in 
Sept. 1916, when the Italians under 
Oadorna succeeded in capturing the 
heights at San Grado and other im- 
portant positions. Further progress 
on the C. P. was made in Nov. 1916. 
The road to Trieste was blocked by the 
Austrian strong positions on Mt. Her- 
mada, and in the spring of 1917 plans 
were made for capturing these. In 
the middle of May operations com- 
menced and much progress was made 
in the sector S. of Gorizia. British 
monitors in the Gulf of Trieste assisted 
i in these operations. After a lull 
fighting began again in Aug. 1917, 
and some further progress was made on 
the C. P. The Italian defeat at 
Caporetto (&.v.) caused their forces on 
the O. P. to withdraw hurriedly and 
no further fighting took place in this 
theatre. 

Carstairs, a par. 3| m. E.N.E- of 
Lanark, on the L.M.S. Railway, in the 
S. of Lanarkshire, Scotland. Pop. 
1823 

Carstares, William (1649— 1715), 
son of a minister of Cathcaxt, near 
Gla^ow, who had been taken 
prisoner at the Battle of Dunbar by 
Cromwell and exchanged, was edu- 
cated by Sinclair, minister of E. 
Lothian, a renowned student, and 
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afterwards at tho college of 
biirgfa, ^adiiatin^ there in 16G7. His 
father was a Remonstrant, and fre- ; 
qnentlF in difBciilties on that acconnt, 
and in order to secure quiet and 
safety he sent Ms son to Holland to 
complete Ms studies. There he 
studied under the most celebrated 
professors, and was probably or- 
dained in the Dutch church. He also 
made the acqnamtanoe of William of 
Oranqe, and became his confidential 
adviser. In 1672 he cam© to London, 
and was arrested by Lauderdale on 
petty charges of cimting disturb- 
ances. Nothing was proved against 
him, and he was kept a prisoner in 
Edinbm^h Castle for five years. He 
returned to Holland, and from there 
made firoqnent visits of investii^tion, 
acting as agent between English and 
Scottish conspirator^, in conjunction 
with Shaftesbury, Russell, and Argyle. 
After the Rye House plot, which he 
really did not uphold, he was arrested 
and again imprisoned in Edinburgh, 
where, under torture, he revealed in- 
formation concerning other plots in 
which ho was mixed np. Another 
period of eighteen months* imprison- 
ment followed, and on his release he 
sought security in Holland, where he 
became chaplain to William of Orange. 
In reconciling the Scottish Church his 
influence was invaluable, Ms advice 
having the greatest possible weight 
with William. His great authority in 
ecclesiastical affairs gained him the 
nickname of * Cardinal G,* Under 
Anne he was elected principal of 
Edinbui^h University and presented 
with a living. Four times in eleven 
years ho was appointed moderator in 
the General Assembly. H© supported 
the union of England and Scotland, 
but never tolerated the Act of restor- 
ing private patronage in the Scottish 
Church. 

Carstens, Asmus Jakob (1754 '-98), a 
Ban. artist, b. near Schleswig- 
Ho was apprenticed to a wine 
merchant for five years, but at 
the age of twenty-two he went to 
Copenhagen to study art. Then fol- 
lowed a period of great poverty in 
Liibeck and Berlin, during wMch he 
barely supported himself by portrait- 
painting. He was released from 
penury by the success of Ms great 
composition The of the 

which contains 200 figures, and wMoh 
gained for Mm the patronage of the 
court, a professorship at the Berlin 
Academy, and a pension. He now 
visited Rome, in order to study the 
'works of Michelangelo and Raphael, 
and his enthusiasm for these masters 
had a most stimulating effect on 
Ger. art. His numerous drawings 
repi^^nt oMefly subjects from the 
anct. classic poets and from Ossian 
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n- ! and Shakespeare. Towards the 

of his life h© broke with the academy, 
and d, at Rom© in the deepest 

^Cart^A.-S. crmis diminutive ot cmrr, 
car), a general term for various kmas 
of vehicl©, strictly two-wheeledj.. top- 
less and springless, usuaEy designed 
to carry heavy loads and to oe^drayoi 
by one 'horse. It is the most primit^e 
form of carriage or chariot («.«.)- Cs. 
are generally for agric. or iwstai 
purposes, for transport of goods or 
lu^ase (farmer’s C., tradesnma s C.. 
carrier’s Tan). Combined with other 
words it may denote special Mnds of 
pleasure-carriages* Example^ ar© the 
dog-cart (originally made for th© tou- 
veyancj© of sporting dogs), a rather 
high, two-wheeled carriage with 
back to back, in front and behind* 
These are particularly suited xor 
tandem-driving. The * gadabout fra 
dog-cart; the ‘ 

* gig * (* ste.nh.opes and tilouri^ 
included) are other varieties. The 
‘ govemess-cart ' is a very low, two- 
wheeled pony-carriage with two side 
seats facing inwards. Other two- 
wheeled Os. are th© Irish Jaunting- 
car,’ th© Canadian * calash/ ^d Jm© 
American ‘ trotting sulky.’ Th© 
‘ dump-oart ’ is one that can be un- 
loaded by tilting the body of the 
veMclo, and is much used for cart- 
ing away stones and refuse (dust- 

^ Cartagena* Spain, a fortified ex- 
port, 326 m. S.B. of Madrid. It wfS 
formerly the largest naval arsenm in 
Europe, and its harbour, enMp^d by 
hills* and csominanded by a fortined. 
is. on the S. side of the narrow 
■ enteance, is capable of holdii^ the 
largest fleet- Built by Hasdrubal 
(242 B.c.) undCT the name of New 
Carthage, it was of great Importance 
under th© Roms. G. was twiw 
taken by th© British in the eighteenth 
century ; was sefred by the commune, 
1873 ; and retaken by th© nataonal 
force, 1874. Pop. 96,891- 

Cartagena* S. America, of 

Bolivar, was founded 1583. It las a 
fine harbour, and th© Biou© Caaml 
connects th© port with the Magdalena 
R. O., once th© richest city m me 
New World, was taken by Brato, 
1585; pillaged by Fr. 

1697 ; bombarded by Admiral ver- 
non, 1741 ; captured by OenOTa! 
MoriHo, 1815, but finally fre^from 
the Spanish yoke, 1821. Ebci^rts 
cotton, sugar* Mdes, tobacco, coffro, 
cacao. Pop- (inMuding suburbs) 
51 386 

Carfrtgo* th© ca.'p. of the prov.^ of 
O. in Costa Rica, Central Amer^* 
12| m. E.S.E. of San Jos6* on to© 
Trajm-Ck)ntMentM Baliway. Ifeissito- 
. ated on a f^rtil© tableland, 4930 ft. 

T 2 
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above sea-level, at the base of the 
volcano Irazu (11,200 ft.), near 

which are hot mineral springs — the 
resort of invalids. An eruption of 
Irazu flooded the city in 1723, the 
greater part of which was destroyed in 
1841 by ^rthqnake. It is noted for 
Its fine coffee. Pop. 10,000. 

Carte, Richard D'Oyly, see D’OvnT 
Cabte. 

Carte, Thomas (1680-1754), his- 
torian, received his education at 
University College, Oxford, and took 
his M.A. degree at both Eng. miiver- 
sities. He was appointed, reader at 
the Abbey Chapel, Bath, bnt resigned 
(1714) rather than swear allegiance 
to the Hanoverian gov. He pnb. 
a Life of James, Duke of Ormoivde, and 
a Hisiory of England. Most of his 
MSS. are preserved in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, 

Carte-Blanche, a blank paper with 
an authoritative signature, to be filled 
np as the recipient wishes. Thus, the 
cart-blanche sent by Charles II. to 
the English parliament, to be filled 
with their own terms as the price of 
Ms father's life ; and. that given m 
1832 to Earl Grey for the creation of 
new peers. In piquet, a hand contain- 
ing no picture-cards. 

Cartel (from Med. Lat. carteUus^ a 
diminutive of carta, paper), the term 
applied to a document which regu- 
lates the exchange of prisoners of 
war. The * Cs.’ decree the values of 
prisoners of different rank, who are 
now exchanged on this basis instead 
of by ransom. A C. ship is one of 
trace, exempt from capture ; it is used 
to convey prisoners who are to be 
exchanged. C- has now come to mean 
an industrial combine or trust, and 
this meaning is derived from the Ger. 
use of the word, EarteSl, which was 
first applied to a combine of railway 
material manufacturers in 1879. 
The industrial C. arose out of the 
need to control the stocking of the 
market in order to stabilise prices. 
From that it developed into an organi- 
sation which instituted a central 
selling office to dispose of the product 
for the benefit of ail the members of 
the C. In some Cs., however, each 
constituent member was left free 
to operate its owm market, although 
the output and price were controlled 
by the C. In 1883 ‘ Irma,* the Inter- 
national Rail Makers’ Association, 
came into being, and was the first of 
the international Cs. which are a 
feature of modern ndustry, especially 
since the Peace Treaties. States at 
one time politically and still in- 
dustrially united were then split up, 
making international industriM agree- 
ments essential. In small indnstries, 
such as the magnesia industry? the G 
amounts to a close combine governing 


a monopoly. In larger industries^ 
however, an International G. may be no 
more than an agreement between 
national combines to respect each 
other’s markets. International Cb. 
have been engendered _ by the tariff 
system, and being liable to the 
abuses often allied to a monopoly, Cs. 
have been from time to time sub- 
jected to political control. See Inter- 
national Cartels, Combines and Trusts, 
with essay by the German authority, 
R, Leifmann, translated 1927 ; also 
H. Levy, 3Ionopolies, Cartels and 
Trusts %n British Industry, 1927 ; 
A. P. L. Gordon, The JProblem of 
Trust and 31onopoly Control, 1028. 
See also under Combine and Trfst. 

Carter, Elizabeth (1717—1806), 
famous for her knowledge of lan- 
guages, published her first volume of 
po.i'try at the age of twenty-one, and 
m the following 3 'ear trans. from 
the Italian of Algarotti Sir Isaac 
Xeuion^s Philosophy complained for the 
Use of Ladies. Her translations from 
Epictetus (reprinted in Everyman’s 
Library), etc., won the admiration of 
Dr. Johnson and other learned con- 
temporaries. 

Garter, Henry (1821-80), an Eng, 
engraver and publisher, better known 
by his pen-name, ‘ Frank Leslie,’ 
assumed in 3849. He was artist to 
the Illustrated London Neivs, then 
went to the U.S.A., 1848. He 

founded Erank Leslie^s Illustrated 
Newspaper in New York, 1855 ; the 
Chimney Comer, 1865, and other 
periodicals. He also issued an illus- 
trated history of the American Civil 
War, 1862. His wife continued to 
publish the Weekly and other papers, 
tmder the same name, after his 
death. 

Carter, Howard, Egyptologist, 5. at 
Swaffham, Norfolk, in 187 3 ; youngest 
son of Samuel John Carter, animal- 
painter. Educ. privately. Trained 
under Lord Amherst of Hackney, ]Mr. 
Llewellyn Griffith, Prof. Flinders 
Petrie, Prof. Edouard Naville, and 
Sir Gaston Maspero. Went to Egypt 
on the staff of the Archseological Sur- 
vey, 1890 ; engaged m excavation till 
1899. Became Inspector-General of 
Antiquities Dept, of Egyptian Gov.j 
and made numerous excavations ; 
and finally, xmder the direction of the 
Earl of Carnarvon, on Feb. 17, 1923, 
opened the sealed door of the Tomb 
of Tut-ankh-Amen, a noted king of 
the NVIII. dynasty, who reigned 1300 
years B.c. Publications: Description 
and Excavation of the Tomb of Hat- 
shopsUiJt, 1906 ; The Tonib of Thout- 
mdsis IV. (with P. F. Newbery), 1904 ; 
The Tomb of Tut-ankh-dmen (with 
A. C. Mace), 1923. 

Carter, Robert Brudenell (1828— 
1918), ophthalmic surgeon, received 
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Ms medical at the [London ■ by Horace Walpole a? of * command" 

Hospital. During- the Crimean War i ing beauty/ and enjoyed a high con- 
he served as sfcalf-stngeon, and won I temporary repntation for Ms oratory » 
both Englifah and Turkish medals. ' wit, and sociability no less than for Ms 
In ISTh he -was appointed ophthal- ! classical learning. 

mic surgeon to St. George’s Hos- Carteret, PMlip (d. 1796), naviga- 
pital, and from 1S93 to 1903 still , tor, was commander of the second, 
attended that hospital for consnlta- ! and nnseaworthy, yessel in Waiils’ 
tions. The Royal College of SnrgeoiiE ! expedition to the southern hemi- 
gaye him m ISSl the Hunterian pro- 1 sphere in 1766. Having accidentally 
fessorship of pathology and suigery, I lost sight of Ms leader, he was alone 
and he later accepted the Lumieian , when he discovered Pitcairn’s Island 
lectureship from the London Medical and when he gave his name to one of 
Society. He trans. Ger. ophthalmic 1 the Solomon Archipelago. He contn- 
workffl, and was the author of several l bated considerably to contemporary 
original treatises on eye diseases. ! geographical knowledge. 

Carteret, Sir George (c. 1609-80), an Cartesius and Cartesian, see Dks- 
Eng. naval officer and Royalist cartiis. 

politician, nephew of Sir Philip C. (d. ; Carthage, a rich and important city 
1643 h By 1633 he was a captain in situated on a promontory at the 
the navy ; comptroller of the navy, X.E. extremity of the Bay of Tunis 
1639. C. became lieutenant-governor . ( Africa), the capita! of one of the 
of Jersey, 1643. He was knighted, most important empires of the 
1646, and was one of the origmal anct. world. Known to the Roms- 
proprletors of Kew Jersey in America, as Carthago and to the Gks. as 
1650. Forced to yield to the Common- Kauxijfiair, its true name was Kirjath- 
wealth, 1651. G. served for a time Hadeshath, or ‘ New Town.’ This 
under VendOme in the French navy, name was given either to distin- 
He was treasurer of the English navy, ■ guish it from Tyre or from an 
1661— 67. G. became sole proprietor earlier settlement at Utica. Its exact, 
of E. New Jersey, 167G ; he was also position on the promontory is not 
one of the original proprietors of known, but the city was distinguished 
Carolina. by its citadel (Byrsa), wMch was 

Carteret, John, E.ol Granville (1690- approached by sixty steps. It had 
1763;, eminent statesman, was edu- two harbours, one for merchant 
cated at Westminster School and ships and on© for warsMps. Out- 
Christ College, Oxford. From xmi- side the walls of the city was the 
versity he entered immediately into beautiful suburb of Megara, C, was 
the vortex of the political life of the settled by the Phoenicians of Tyre, a 
metropolis, and in 1711 took his seat branch of the great Semitic race, 
in the House of Lords as second about the middle of the ninth cen- 
Baron. G As he was Whig by con> tury b.c. There were already Punic 
viction, h© followed the leadership of settlements in the N, of Africa — Utim, 
Stanhope and Sunderland. From Tunis, and Hadrumetum — but of 
1719-24, he distinguished himself for these C. finally obtained the cMefdom. 
his diplomatic services. Despatched The story of the city’s first struggles 
by Stanhope as ambassador extra- for power are xmknown, for she does 
ordinary to Sweden, he negotiated not en-ter Mstory till the sixth century 
two treaties, on© between Sweden and b.c., when she is already the centre of 
Hanover and Prussia, the other be- a prosperous commerce, and the ruler 
tween Sweden and Denmark- In 1723 of extensive dominions, extending 
he ivas present at the somewhat in- from Gyrene to the Straits of Gibral- 
effectual congmss of Cambxrai. His tar, with most of the W. iMediter- 
notable Lord-lieutenancy of Ireland ranean is., and with settlements 
dates from 1724. The abolition of in Spain and Gaul. The pop. of the 
Wood’s coinage was due largely to city and its dist, consisted of (1) 
his recommendations, and though he pure Phoenicians ; (2) the Libyo- 

embroiled himself with Swift over his Phoenicians, the ofisprlng of inter- 
determined prosecutions for JDrapi&r^s marriages between the settlers and 
Letters^ he ended by gaming the Africans; (3) the Libyans themselves. 
Dean's highest respect and admira- reduced to servitude and forming a 
tion. From 1730 to 1742 he devoted large part of the Carthaginian army : 
Ms activities to the overthrow of (4) the Komads, wandering tribes 
Walpole’s ministry, and, having wMch furnished the city with irregular 
achieved Ms object, became the true cavalry. The extent of the corn- 
leader of the subsequent cabinet, mercial genius and maritime daring 
When the Pelhams came into power of the Garthagimans may be seen 
in 1744, C. ceased to be a political from the fact that Hanno, one of their 
force, though in 1751 he accepted the admirals, is reported to have sailed. 
Lord Presidency of the Council. C., in the sixth century B.O., round the 
who was twice married, is described N.W. of Africa and up the Sendai 
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B-, returning then only throngb the 
faOura of his provisions. The history 
of C. is mainly taken up by its wars 
with the GkB. and Roms., and to 
the first of the^^e we must turn. The 
straggle was waged chiefly in Sicily, 
where C, came into conflict with the 
Gks. of SjTracnse. In 480 B.e., a 
great battle was fought at Himera, 
between Hamilc^ and Gelo of Syra- 
cuse, and the former was defeated 
and slain. Some time later, the war 
was renewed, and Hannibal, grand- 
son of Hamilcar, entered Sicily to 
avenge his grandfather, which he did 
by storming Sellnns and capturing 
Himera. In 405 a treaty was made, 
but seven years later war broke ont 
a&esh, and Dionysins, tyrant of 
Syracuse, was besi^ed in his city. 
He was saved, however, by the 
Xiestilence which broke ont among 
the Carthaginians, and the latter were 
quite defeated. The struggle con- 
tmued, till in 344 Syracuse sent for 
help to the mother city of Corinth, 
and received auxiliaries under Timo- 
leon, who inflicted a crushing defeat 
on the Carthaginians at the Crimissus 
in 340. There was peace for thirty 
years, until Agathocles was tyrant of 
Syracuse. Then C. again attacked, 
but A^thocles transferred his forces 
to Africa, and carried the war to the 
very walls of C., which he would have 
taken had he not been suddenly called 
home. In 27 7 B.c., Pjrrhus was called 
in to the aid of the Syracusans, hut 
Rome and C. were leagued against 
Mm, and he could do nothing per- 
manent. More important even than 
this war was the mighty struggle 
with Romo. Treaties made between 
the two cities in 509 b.c., and about 
450 B.C., show that O- was then the 
superior, and was gradually increasing 
her r^trictions on Rom. commerce. 
The first war lasted from 264 to 241 
B.c., and once again Sicily was the 
<»us©. The Roms, hastily built a 
fleet, and won two great sea-fights at 
Mylsa (260) and at Ecnomas (256 
B.c.). Regains carried the war into 
Africa, but Ms army was entirely cut 
to pisses, was made after 

another naval victory for Rome, 
Prom 241 to 236 b.c., O. was engaged 
in a bloody civil war, wMch demon- 
strated the ins^mrity of her home rule. 
This led the great Hamilcar to estab- 
lish himself in Spain, and to try to 
found there a new empire wMch should 
Buhdue Rome. After Ms death and 
that of Ms son-in-law, Hasdrahal, Ms 
son Hannibal, sworn enemy to Rome, 
was chosen leader of the army. His 
attack on Saguntum in 219 b.c. was 
the commencement of the se<x)nd 
Punlo War- (See Hakt^ibab.) The 
Battle of Lama in 202 put an end to 
tMs war, and for the next fifty years 


the Mstory of C. is mainly a record 
of political straggles. It was con- 
tinually harassed by Rome, and in 

149 B.c. C. was goaded Into the third 
Punic War. It lasted for three years, 
C. being taken and utterly destroyed. 
At that time the city is said to have 
had 700,000 inhabitants, 

Carthage, co. seat of Jasper co., 
Missouri, U.S.A., on the Sprmg R., 

150 m. S. bv E. of Kansas City. It is 
the seat of the Carthage Collegiate 
Institute (Presbyterian). It is a 
market centre, and manufs. furniture 
and machinery. It was the scene 
during the Civil War of a skirmish 
called the Battle of Carthage. Pop* 
9736. 

Carthage, Cape, a promontory of 
N. Africa, jutting out mto the Medi- 
terranean. N. of Tunis lagoon are 
ruins of the anct. city of C. 

Carthage Nova, see Cabtagena. 

Carthamin (Ci 4 Hi« 07 ), a red colour- 
ing matter prepared from saf- 
flower. It is used as a dye for 
silks and cottons and requires no 
mordant. 

Carthamus, a genus of Composites 
common to Asia, Africa, and the 
Mediterranean. C. tiTictoritcSy the 
safflower, is an annual found wild in 
Egypt and the Levant; the flowers 
contain a colouring principle, and are 
used by dyers as the source of delicate 
rose colours and rich scarlet, while 
mixed with talc they form the cos- 
metic known as rouge- 

Carthusians, a monastic order 
foxmded in 1086 by St. Bruno and six 
companions, who retired to La Char- 
treuse, and there htult hermitages, 
dressed in rude habits, and ate only 
v^etahles and coarse bread. The 
fifth prior, Guigo, in 1134 composed 
a list of rules, entitled the StcUuta 
GuigoniSy or Ccmsuetudines CartusicBy 
and in 1176 the order received papal 
recognition. The C. were divided into 
two classes, fathers (patres) and 
brothers (conversi), and each occupied 
a separate cell, furnished sparsely 
with a straw bed, pillow, coverlet, 
and writing zoaterials. They lived in 
isolation, and never left their cells 
except for festivals or for the funeral 
of a fellow O. Their habit consisted 
of a haircloth shirt, a wMte cassock, 
and over these a black cloak. The 
order at one time counted sixteen 
provinces, and possessed many mag- 
nificent convents : La Grande Char- 
treuse, near Grenoble, the original 
monastery, and the home of the 
famous liqueur ; Certosa, near Pavia ; 
and a ricMy decorated convent at 
Naples. Their principal seats were in 
Italy, France, and Swit 2 ^Iand, hut 
most of these have been destroyed, or 
have fallen into decay. The O. were 
despoiled and asaied from France 
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daring tlie HeToIntfon ; and as In 
1830 ttiey had deciiaed to accept in- ' 
diligence from the decrees against , 
religions orders* the brothers were j 
eidcted dnringr the anti -clerical moTO- ; 
meat of 1902 * and their home was sold } 
by goy, authority. The order was i 
estab. in England in 1180. The | 
London Charterhonse (a csormption I 
of * Cliartreiise *) was founded in ’ 
1371 * and abolished daring the dls- ' 
solution of monasteries by Henry ' 
VIII. Strangely enough, tMs bmld- i 
ing cTentTialiy became a ‘ master- ' 
piece of Pro’ estant Eng. charity * i 
{Fuller). The C. ntms arose at * 
Saiette* on the Phono, 1229. They l 
followed the rules of the monks with , 
some modifications, notably that of a i 
commoii refectory. f 

Cartier, Sir Georg© Etienne, Bart, * 
(1814-73), (Canadian statesman, en- j 
tererl the Canadian parliament in - 
1848. A leader of a rebellion against i 
British rule in 1837, his political ideas 
underwent so radical a change as to 
prompt him to join the reconstructed 
liibei^-ConservatiTe party in 1854. 
As Attorney- General for Lower . 
Canada, he promoted the codification | 
of the civil law of that prov. (1857— 64). ' 
His alliance as Joint premier of 
Canada with Sir John Macdonald 
lastedfroml858 to 1802. Asastates- 
man he was largely responsible for 
the entrance of Quebec into the 
federation (1864-67), for the removal 
of seigaeuriai tenure from Lower 
Canada, and for the Grand Trunk 
Bail way as well as for the final deter- 
mination to construct the Canadian 
Pacific. 

Cartier, Jacques (1491—1557), Fr. 
navigator, famous as the discoverer 
of the great St. Lawrence R,, Ctoada. 
In 1534 he put out with two ships 
from St. Malo with intent to find the 
IST.W. passage to Jai)aji. Disap- 
pointed, he returned home, but in 
1536 he set sail once more, landed in 
Pillag© Bay, opposite Anticosti, which 
h© named the Bay of St, Lawrence — a 
name afterwards extended to the riv. 
— and learned from some Huron-Iro- 
quois Indians that he was in the land 
of Canada — a native word for * vil- 
lage.’ Exploring the riv. in long 
boats as far as the site of Monta^ml, 
he was able to look down from Mt, 
Royal on to the Ottawa and St. Law- 
rence stretching far to the W. The 
attempt in 1541-43 to find the mythi- 
cal Saguenay, a wealthy kingdom, 
which, according to Indian story, lay 
ui» the Ottawa, ended in hoi^eless 

fftilT ire- 

Cartilage, a gristly tissue existing 
at various parts of the body. It takes 
the place of bone where yielding is 
required, as at the Joints and in 
various tubes. It is the precursor of 


bone, and in the fcjetus C. exists in- 
stead of bone, except in the case of 
f-ome of the flat bones. It Is of three 
kinds. Hyaline C, is glassy, and is 
found at the end-joints, such as the 
points where the ribs ar© connected 
to the breast-bone and in the nasal 
Cs. It contains no blood vessels. 
White fibrous C. in which there are 
whit© fibres arranged in layers occurs 
in the knee-cap and vertebral column. 
Tellow elastic C. has a matrix of yel- 
low elastic fibre, and is in the 
epiglottis, and Eustachian tubes. 
None of these varieties of C. contains 
any nerves. 

Cartilaginous Fishes, or Ekismo^ 
hranehii^ form a sub -class of the 
Pisces on account of their gristly 
endoskeleton. They are, with a few 
exceptions, entirely marine, and 
include the sharks, dog-fishes, skates, 
and rays. See Euasmobbancbii. 

Cartmel, a mrkt. tn. on the M,S. 
railway, 12 m- N.W. of Lancaster in 
Lancashire, England. It is famous 
for its remains of an August inian 
priory. Pop. 313. 

Cartography, see ^Iab3, 

Carton, Richard Claude (1853- 
1928) (whose real name wras Critchelt), 
Bnt. dramatist and actor. Hie com- 
edies enjoyed a considerable vogue for 
some twenty -five years from the 
appearance of The Great Pink Pearl 
and T^e Treasure in the ’elghties- 
Other plays were Liberty Half, 
perhaps his best, produced in 1892 
and revived in Kew York twenty 
yearn later; Lord and JLadif Algy-, iu 
the vein of Oscar Wilde, but far less 
adroit in dialogue ; Sunlight and 
Shadow; The Home Secretary; and 
Other People^ s Worries, 

Carton-pierre, a substance very 
similar to papier mfioh^, used as a 
substitute for piaster in 
mouldings for walls, roofs, ceilings, 
etc. 

Cartoon (It. casione^ pasteboard, 
from Lat. charta, paper), a design on 
strong paper, representing, in full 
size, some contemplated work of art, 
and intended to s^ist the artist in 
the composition of Ms work- The 
design when fi.nished is transferred 
by tracing or pouncing to the 8urfac» 
finally to be worked upon. The most 
famous Cs. are those of Raphael 
which were executed for the cele- 
brated tapestry of the Vatican- These 
designs were purchased by Charles I., 
repurc-hased by Cromwefi for the 
nation, restored by IVilliam III-, who 
built for them a gallery at Hampton 
Court, and lent to the S. Ken- 
sington Museum, 1865. Unfortu- 
nately, out of the ordinal twenty- 
five, only seven remain. Those of 
Leonardo da Vinci C The Battle of 
the Standard ’) and Michelangelo 
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i * Soldiers attacked while Bathinir *) 
hare perished, bnfc others are p^- 
served in the Ambrosia Gallery? 
3Iilan, and in the Sala Bon?ia. 


pistol and revolver Cs. are constmeted 
on the same pattern. In the case ot 
breech -loadins^ shot-guns, the C. 
grenerally consists of a stout paper 


3foderii Ger, artists have prepared i case with a orass base, or else ot tnm 


accurate Cs-, the most noteworthy 
being: the designs of Cornelms for his 
fresco paintings in Mnnich. In Eng- 
land there was a revival of C.-work In 
IS 43-4, during the competition for 
the House of Parliament paintings. 

Dyce and Maeiise have left fine 
examples in this line. A large-sized , 
drawing in a periodical may be called 1 
a cartoon. The word C. is commonly ■ - - - 
used to-day as a synonjun for a 
political or social caricature, especially 
the former. See under Caricatubb. 

Cartouche : ( 1 ) In architecture signi- 
fies any scroll-shaped ornamentation, 
such as the volute of an Ionian cap., 
the oval tablets on which the arms 
of the popes were engraved, and the 
oblong devices in Egyptian monu- 
ments and papyri containing royal 
names carved in hieroglyphic char- 
acters. It is used especially of any 
inscriptive tablet sculptured so as to 
represent a half-unrolled sheet of 
parchment. (2) Meaning originally ‘ a 
roil of paper,’ was used of the wooden 
case enclosing cannon balls and later 
of the waterproof canvas case for 
cartridges. The word * cartridge,’ 
meaning a case for explosive charge, 
is merely a corrapt form of ' cartouche.’ 

Cartridge, the case containing the 
powder required to charge a fire-arm, 
sometimes containing the bullet also. 

In the Cs. for cannons or large guns, 
the C- contains powder alone. It 
is formed of a sei^e or flannel bag, 
containing a fixed quantity of powder 
tied round, the neck and stiffened by 
worsted hoops. Since serge is inclined 
to smoulder after ignition, silk bags 
are frequently used for salutes and 
drill- For small arms, the O, consists 
of a brass C.-case, containing bullet, 
powder, and piimer. Cs, originally 
<^me into use for muzzle -loading 
and in these bullet and powder 
were wrapped together in a pajier 
eyllnder- When required for use, the 
end of this was tom or bitten off and 
the powder poured down the muzzle. 

The bullet and the C.-i)aper were then 
rammed down on top. A somewhat 
similar G. was in use with the first 
breech-loaders, and the introduction 
of the steel, soon changed to copper, 
percussion cap marks the next stage 
m development. This cap, containing 
a detonating compound of chlorate of 
potash, sulphur, and charcoal, soon 
led to the introduction of the modem 
O. case, and made it adaptable for all 
Mnds of rides. The modem C- for 
breech-loading small arms consists 
of a solid brass cylinder at the base 
of which is the detonator, and most 


brass throughout. Ignition may be 
either by pin or central fire. Blank 
Cs., which are 



used for drill, 
salutes, etc., 
contain only 
powder and 
primer, but no 
W’hile 
dummy Cs- 
contain no 
powder. These 
last are used 
for drill pur 
poses, where 
practice in the 
handling of Cs. 
might some- 
times lead to 
dangerous ac- 
cidents imless 
this precau- 
tion were tak- 
en. The illus- 
tration is a 
section of the 
B o na X C . , 
manufacture d 
by Messrs Ky- 
noch. For field 
guns and how- 
itzers cartrid- 
ges are of two types, i.e. those for 
quick-firing (Q.F.), and those for 
breech -loading (B.B.) guns. Present- 
day types are made up of cordite in 
strands bundled together. Q.F. are 
in brass cases, and for the smaller 
guns have the projectile fixed in the 
neck of the case, similar to the rifle 
cartridge. Ignition is actuated by 
means of a primer screwed into the 
base of the brass case. For the 
lai^r guns the projectile and the 
cartridge are loaded into the gun 
separately. B. L». are cordite made 
up into bags of shalloon or serge and 
the means of ignition is by percussion 
or electric tube. 

Cartridge-paper, originally a stout 
paper manufactured for cartridges, 
IS now used as a paper especially 
adapted for drawing, which is cream- 
coloured and is made with rough 
surfaces of varying thickness. 

Cartwright, Edmund (1743-1823), 
the inventor of the power-loom, was 
b. at Marnham, Notts. Edncated 
at Oxford, he afterwards obtained 
the rectorship of Goadby-Marwood, 
Leicestershire- A visit to Ark- 
wright’s cotton mills resulted in his 
invention, and he set up power- 
looms first at Doncaster, then at 
Manchester. He met with great 
opposition and no pecuniary gain. 
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but In 1S09 gov. made him a grant t was written by Ms nieee, F. B, Cart- 
of£10,l}0ii. \mglit, 1826. 

Cartwright, Peter flTSa-lSi 2), an 
American Methodist preaelier, had 
gambled, at horse-raciuEr and cards 
: till he heard John Page preach. 
From iS02 till his death tie dis- 
tinguished himself as a * racy ^vriter,® 
and as a stirring backwoods preacher, 
acting as presiding elder in the 
Wabash (IS 12), Green 1 liver (1S13-- 
16>, and Cumberland (1820— 2) dists., 
and afterwards till of several 

dists. of the Illinois conference. 

Cartwright, Sir Richard John (1B35- 
1912), Canadian statesman, entered 
I the Canadian parliament as a Conser- 
I vative, but finally Joined the Ciberais 
in 1870, and became their Minister of 
Finance in 1873. He was remarkable 
for his strict economy, and during the 
years of opposition, 1S78-95, acted as 
financial critic to his party. In IS 96 
he w^as appointed Minister of Trade 
and Commerce under Sir Wilfrid 
Lanrier, and from lb9S to 1899 repre- 
sented Canada on the Anglo-American 
i Joint High Commission at (Quebec and 
f Washington. Though he retired from 



EBMUNB CARTWRIGHT the Senate in 1904 owing to failing 

health, he was acting Premier in 1907 
Cartwright, Sir Fairfax L.eigliton during Caurier’s absence at the 
(1857-1928), Brit, diplomatist, serv- Imperial Conference, 
ing, at various times, in European Cartwright, Thomas (1535—1603), a 
capitals, in Central America and in Puritan divine, during a stormy 
Teheran. He will be remembered for life of persecutions, did much to 
his unremitting efforts during his strengthen and organise Puritan 
tenure of the embassy at Vienna from doctrines. In 1570—1 Whitgift de- 
1908, to secure a peaceable solution of pnved him both of his dlYlnity pro- 
the difficult question of Austro- fessoiship and fellowship at Cam- 
Turkish relations regarding Bosnia- bridge. The rest of Ms life w'as divided 
Herzegovina, the outcome of wMch between visits to the Continent, to 
waa the annexation of that country by Geneva, Antwerp, the Channel Is., 
Austria-Hungary. In these efforts etc., and imprisonment, chiefly at the 
he attracted the ill-will of the Ger, Fleet, for his pronounced Presby- 
Emperor, Wilhelm II., and in 1913, terian views. 

when it was proposed to appoint Mm Cartwright, Thomas (1634—89), an 
ambassador to Berlin, the Emperor Eng. divine, grandson of the Pnri- 
intimated that C. was not persona tan leader (d. 1603). Educated at 
grata. Wrote Tlie Rose from Northampton and Oxford, he became 

the Garden of the King, trans. from tabarder of Queen’s College, and 
Persian poetry and tales (1925). studied under Tully, 1650. Secretly 

Cartwright, John (1740-1824), * the ordained by Bishop SMnner, 1655, C. 
father of reform,’ entered the navy in became vicar of Walthamstow, 1657. 
1758, and within eight years had been He was Prebendary of Wells, 1660; 
advanced to the rank of first lieu- of St. Paul’s, 1665 ; Bean of Ripon, 
tenant. He retired from the service 1675 ; Bishop of Chester, 1686. He 
in 1777, Ms sirmpathies with the was a staunch supporter of Jamm II., 
Americans preventing Mm from join- who made Mm Bishop of Salisbury- 
ing Lord Howe’s fleet. He had See Diet, of Nai, Biog, ; Hunter’s 
already begun to express his political edition of I>iary of Thomas CariwrigM, 
opmions, and Ms first pamphlets Bishop of Chester, ld,4:Z, 
were on the question of American Cartwright, WiiHam (1^1— 43 a 

taxation. He became an ardent re- dramatist and divine, b. near Tewk^ 
former, and held meetings and wrote bury, was sent as a king’s schoto to 
tracts to further the movement. He Westminster, whence he ohc®^ 
desired to ventilate Ms view on the (1628) as a student of Christ OaurcM 
floor of the House of Commons, but Oxforii. He took hisM-A. 1^5, and 
was unsuccessful in each of his several entered into holy orders- He_waB 
efforts to find a constituency to re- nominated one of the Council of War, 
turn him to Westminster. His life and in 1642 was imprisoned by Bord 
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Say» but released on bail. His plays 
and poems were collected (1651) by 
HnmplireF Mosely, the comedy. The 
Rayal Slave, a satire on the Pnritans, 
being the most noteworthy of them. 

Cmnacate (from Med. Iiat. currucaia, 
from oarvuxa, a wheeled plough), was 
one© a me^nre of land, being the 
amount that could anmmOy be 
ploughed by a yohe of oxen. The 
carucage was an impost leTled on each 
caruaiie of land. Some think the C- 
was always equivalent to a * hide * 
of land, and Richard II, ’s tax of five 
shillings on every carueaki terrm sive 
hyda xsmy be quoted in support of this 
view. The term, which was evidently 
of Danish origin, was used in dists. 
inhabited by descendants of the 
Danes. In the beginning of the 
thirteenth century its size was fixed 
at 100 acres- 

Clarum, the name of an umbel- 
liferous genus of sub -tropical and 
temperate plants, which are glabrous 
herbs with perennial tuberous roots, 
pinnate leaves, and white fiowers. C. 
petraselinum is the common parsley, 
and O. carui, the common caraway, 
is cultivated for its fruit, known as 
caraway seeds. 

Caruncle, a botanical term for a 
hard, small extra seed-covering, or 
rail, and is also called a straphiole. 
Examples may be seen in species 
of Euphorbiaceae, e.g. in Euphorbia 
latUyris. 

Carupano, one of the first-cla^ 
ports of Venezuela, S. America, in the 
state of Bermudez, on the K. coast of 
the peninsula of Paria, and is provided 
with a lighthouse and excellent har- 
bour. Sulphur, copper, silver, lignite, 
and lead are mined in the neighbour- 
hood. High tariffs and poverty keep 
down the foreign trade, the exporfe 
for which are cocoa, coffee, hides, etc. 
Pop. over 13,500. 

Carus, Julius Victor (1823—1903), 
eminent (3er- zoologist, studied medi- 
cine at I^eipzig, Wurzhuig, and 
Freiburg, and in 1849 became keeper 
of the mu^um of oomiiarative 
anatomy at Oxford. His appoint- 
ment to the chair of comparative 
anatomy at Deipzig dates from 1853. 
Twenty years later he lectured in 
Edinbmgh for two su mm ers in place 
of Wyvili© Thompson. Though he is 
the author of several scientific text- 
books, such as HancRmeh dear Zoologie 
(with Gerstacker, 1863, etc.), Ms 
splendid monographs on many prob- 
lems in zoological research are his 
most valuable contribution to con- 
temporary science. 

Carus, Karl Gustav (1789—1869), a 
Ger. physiologist and landscape 
painter, was educated at Leipzig. He 
is distinguished for the multipMcity 
of his interests and the versatility of 


Ms mind. After lecturing on com- 
arative anatomy in his native place, 
e became professor at the medical 
college of DrMden in 1814, where he 
passed the remainder of Ms life, 
throwing Ms house open to all the 
leading Dr^den painters and savants. 
In 1827 he was royal physician, and 
was appointed privy councillor in 
1862. As a pMlosopher he adopted 
the principles of Schelling. In one M 
his works he argued that there are 
many reasons for believiip: that the 
cell is endowed with psychic life. His 
many publications deal cMefly with 
anatomy, physiology, and problems 
in psychology. 

Carus, Marcus Aurelius (282—283), 
a Rom. emperor, sumamed Persi- 
cus, who was elected by the soldiers 
on the death of Probus. He was a 
scholar and a soldier, and immediately 
after Ms accession he set out to war 
against the Persians, first conferring 
on Ms two sons, Ci^inus and Ku- 
merian, the title of Caesar. He 
ravaged Mesopotamia, conquered the 
important cities of Seleucia and 
Gtesiphon, and advanced beyond the 
Tigris, when bis sudden death by 
lightning put an end to his hopes for 
the conquest of Persia and Arabia 
and the submission of Egypt. 

Carus, Paul (1852—1919), Ameri- 
can writer, was 5. at Ilsenburg, Ger- 
many, July 18, 1852 ; son of Dr. 
Gustav Cams, educated at Stettin 
Gymnasium and the universities of 
Strasburg and Tiibingen. He was the 
author of a formidable list of philoso- 
pMcai publications, including: ^Science, 
a Meligiotcs Hevelation; The Gospel 
of Buddha, and many other criticisms 
of BuddMst teacMng ; Zoo-ize^s 
Tajo*Teh-Kxng, and other treatises on 
Chinese pMlosophy ; QoetTie and 
Schiller* s ^enions; God, an Enquiry 
and a Solution; Personality; Nietzsche 
and other Exponents of IndividualisTn ; 
The Mechanistic Principle and the 
Non-Mechanical; The Principle of 
RelativUy from the StandpoirU of the 
Philosophy of Science, Died Feb, 11, 
1919. 

Caruso, Enrico (1873—1921), Italian 
tenor, was b, at Naples, Feb. 25, 
1873, one of a large family in 
humble circumstances. He began his 
study of singing at eighteen, under 
GugUelmo Vergine ; and he made his 
first appearance on the stage in 
1895. In 1899, at Milan, he created 
the part of Loris in Giordanrs 
Eeodora. He was the original ‘ prin- 
cipal tenor * in Cilia’s Adriana 
Lecouvreur and Franchetti^s Ger- 
mania. In the spring of 1902 at 
Monte Carlo, he sang with Mme. 
Melba in La Bohime, He was then 
engaged for Covent Garden, where 
he appeared as the Duke in BigoleUo, 
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May lip 1902, He was at the heiirlit 
of Ills fame during* hi? visit to America 
in 1904. Other roles of Ills were Des 
Grlenx in JIanon icsmwl, Lohengrin, 
Edpardo in JLiicia, and Pa 4 ?liacei. 
■Without any special musical training 
he early attained a world -wide fame. 
Sang at Covent Garden London, for 
some years prior to 190T, when he 
went to the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New Y orh, eamlniralmast fabu- 
lous sums. He sang there throiighont 
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ENRICO CARUSO 

the years of the Great "War, proving 
a tremendous * draw.* His most 
poxjiilar and characteristic rdles were 
' Camo ’ in Pagliacdp * Rodolpho ’ in 
Im Bohtmep the Diihe in Migoletto, the 
lover in Jlanon Lescauf, and ‘ Bad- 
ames * in Alda. The gramophone 
records of Ms voice are known the 
world over, and brought him a 
colossal income. His voice was sin- 
gularly free from strain and reached 
top notes of rare power and virility, 
yet always velvety and sympathetic. 
Ruptured a blood vessel in his throat 
while singing in 1920, and as the result 
ofensningoompilcationshed-in Naples 
the foiiowing year- M.V.O., 1907. 

Caruson, Gt^lielmo (1862—1928), 
an Ital. baritone singer He was 
trained imder Persichini in Rome, 
and began his operatic career in 
Gounod’s as valentine. Alike 

as an oratiorio and opera singer, he 
was highly sncc^^fnl not only in his 
own country, but also in America, 
especially in the oratorios of Fermi. 

Carutti, Domenico, Baron of Can- 
togno {1821-1909), an Italian diplo- 


mat and Mstorian, first attained dis- 
tinction as the author of many valu- 
able historical works, mclnding 
Poliiical Esmy&p Prindplm of Free 
GovemmemiSp and histories of Victor 
Amadeus II. and Charles Emmanttel 
III., the firat and second kin^ of 
Sardinia. Pris public advancement 
was contirraons from hie secretary- 
ship In 1860-1 to the 3Iiiiister for 
Foreign Affairs under Cavonr. In the 
same year he entered, parliament, and 
from 1862 to 1869 acted aa plenipoten- 
tiary at Amsterdam. In IS 69 he be- 
came Privy Connciilor, and from that 
time he oontHbuted to many historical 
revxewB, and completed (1875-80) his 
exhaustive History of the IHplomacy of 
the House of Savoy. 

Carvajal, Tomas Josd Gonzalez 
(1753-1834), a Spanish statesman, 
attracted considerable attention by 
the marked aptitnde he showed for 
finance, and from 1790 held many 
financial appointments, lantil in ISIS 
he rose to become Secretary of State. 
Eight years later he became a member 
of the Privy Council, and in 1833 
served on the great Council of War. 
He has a further claim to distinction 
as the author of Los Salmosp ISIS, 
which his countrymen regard as 
one of the finest works in modern 
literature. 

Carvel (for camref, from Gk. Kdpa- 
a light ship through Italian 
carabella) z (1) Has been used in 
different countries of very various 
sMps. Columbus discovered America 
in a caravel, that is a roundish galley- 
rigged vessel, with three towers on 
deck. The Fr. use ‘ C.* for a herring- 
boat; the Turks for a man-of-war. 

‘ O. built * is applied to a boat ‘ whose 
planking is flush with edges laid side 
to side * as distinct from ‘ clinker 
built.’ (2) Is used in Manx and 
Breton literature as a synonym 
for * carol * or ballad- Originally 
it was always referred to a lyric set 
to some dance measure- 

Carver, John (c. 1575—1621), a 

‘ Pilgrim Father * who emigrated to 
America in the famous ^layfkm^p 
and was appointed the first governor 
of the sturdy Plymouth colony (1620— 
21). He had taken refuge at Leyden 
abont 1607 as the result of reli^ous 
persecution in England. 

Carver, Jonathan (c. 1725—80), 

American traveller, served in the 
French and Indian wars, and after the 
I>eace of 1763, ^t out on a Journey of 
exploration w^ward. Finally he 
reached the Mississippi by way of the 
Fox and Wisconsin Hvs., and ob- 
tained from the Indians a grant of 
land between the SL Croix and 
Mi^ij^ppL In 1778 he pub, a 
narrative of Ms travels <1766—8) in 
London, but this, with the exception 
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of his Journal^ is now regarded as 
little more than a paraphrase of 
earlier accounts, Ms anthorsMp even 
having been very seriously questioned. 

Garvin, a tn. to the N. of the dept, 
of Fas -de "Calais, France, 10^ m. 
S.S.W. of Liiie. It has coal mines, and 
beet, brandy, etc., manufactures. 
Pop. 10,650. 

Carving:, one of the oldest means of 
decoration and artistic thought ex- 
pression. The word denotes catting 
^A.-S. ceorfan; Gk. «J-nd 

differs from mere dranghtsmanship 
in that it secures relief and dnrability 
by incisions into the material and by 
the modelling of its surfaces. C. is 
thus a genera! term, and may be ap- 
plied to sciiiptural work in wood, 
ivory, precious stones, terra-cotta, 
stone, marble, clay, wax, etc., but the 
C. in the first material only will be dealt 
with In the present article. Oak, on 
account of its durability, is the most 
suitable wood for C. ; mahogany, 
teak, chestnut, and American rtral- 
nut produce good work, whilst lime, 
sycamore, and the barks of fruit trees 
are employed for fine work. The fact 
that the fibres of wood nm in a 
vertical direction and are deficient in 
lateral cohesion limits the scope of 
the carver. In all delicate work, such 
as tendrils or thin stems, the wise 
artist will take care to fc^ow the grain 
instead of drawing across it; other- 
wise his detail will, in course of time, 
break away. The carver’s kit con- 
sists of chisels for drawii^ lines, 
gouges for making hollows, etc., the 
” V ’ tool for veining, and a mallet. 
Commercially many mechanical de- 
vices are in use for cheapening and 
lightening his work. Thus in the case 
of fretted or scroll vrork the ornament 
is glued on the ground after being 
cut with a fret saw. This method 
often produces unsatisfactory work, 
as the two woods, being differently 
affected by the atmosphere, tend to 
separate. Another machine has a 
revolving drill wMch is directed over 
the ground of the decoration, whilst 
what is called the C. machine has a 
number of drills moving over the 
surface to be carved in accordance 
with a tracing point which works over 
the ground of an iron model of the 
required design. After fixing his 
piece of wood to a bench the work- 
man sketches or traces his drawing. 
Then he grounds out the spaces be- 
tween the lines with Ms gouge. The 
next process of * besting * consists in 
shaping and modelling the details of 
Ms pattern, and finally he must clean 
up the whole. The success of his work 
largely depends on Ms appreciation of 
the appropriate relativity of light and 
shade. C- is one of the most primitive 
and popular forms of ornamentation. 


Among savages to-day there is often 
a Just appreciation of the effective 
contrast of plain with decorated sur- 
face. They apply their skill to various 
objects. Thus the IJos of the Niger 
adorn their paddles, the Kaffirs their 
spoon handles, and the X- American 
Indian Ms wooden-iupe stem or fish 
hook. The Egyptians from earliest 
times carved the faces of the dead in 
their mummy cases, and in the Cairo 
Museum is the statue of an elderly 
man, carved from a solid block of 
sycamore, which goes back probably 
to 4000 B.C., and as a work of 
realism has never been surpassed in 
that country. In Greece the earliest 
sculptors worked in wood, and for a 
long time their ^oava, or images 
of the gods, were religiously pre- 
served. In Europe there Me two great 
periods of C., the Gothic (twelfth to 
fifteenth centuries), and the Henais- 
sance (sixteenth to seventeenth cen- 
turies), but of the two the former pro- 
duced work immeasurably superior. 
In the Gothic period the wood carver 
was a master craftsman, who travelled 
with his band from church to church. 
He was actuated by Mgh religious and 
social ideals, and was encouraged to 
respect the dignity of Ms craft by the 
prominence given to it in all church 
decoration. Thus pulpits, choir 
stalls, roofs, rood screens, font- 
covers, lecterns, doors, and retables, 
all owed much of their beauty to his 
skill. For the splendour of Ms 
arcMtectural imagination, for the 
patient minuteness and accuracy 
of his detail, and for Ms loving and 
faithful imitation of natural forms, 
the GotMc workman is unsurpassed. 
The endless and fascinating diversity 
of treatment was due to the free play 
given to individual carvers, whilst 
the splendid richness of Gothic work 
owed not a little to their harmonious 
colour schemes of blues, reds, greens, 
golds, etc. The magnificent roof of 
Westminster HaU and the elaborate 
pinnacled and canopied choir stalls of 
the Abbey both belong to this period. 
Italy is the true home of Renaissance 
work, and contains perhaps the finest 
illustrations. But, speaking generally, 
tMs period is characterised by failure 
to grasp the essentials of true com- 
position by an increase in dexterity 
and h^h finish at the expense of 
artistic principles, and by brainless 
extravagance in detail and tasteless 
over-elaboration. The most repre- 
sentative examples of Renaissance 
C. may be found in domestic work, 
and especially in oak chests, cup- 
boards, mantelpieces, etc. Con- 
ventional leaves and patterns were 
substituted for the beautiful vine, 
oak, maple, and acanthus foliage of 
the earlier epoch. The great school of 
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Griulin;? Gilsljons, whosi? work can i than any ot her the Talue of the circle 
be ^eeii at Hampton Court, Chats- ' In ornament. Just as t lie Japanese has 
morth, ete., tioniinated the seTen- ' "best reproduced the lotus and water- 
teenth and eisrhieeiitii centimes m lily, and as the CMnaman in all mlcro- 
Enirland. Yet the very flamboyaiiee i scopic work has ag-ain and again 
and profusion of his ait detract | proved Ms superloritv. 

Irom its obvious excellence m tech-; Gary» Alice 11820 - 7 1 ), an American 
meal dexterity. It is certakn that > poet, is associated with her sister 
he is iincqnallt^din the skill witli which ' Phrebe In nearly all her litera,ry work, 
he carved drapery out of lime wood j Her education was the result of her 
and niodelled flowers, blnl=‘, tniit, ; own ambition and enemv. From 
folioc-C', etc., in the inerhe-t ivllei. In, ^he settled m Ne%v York with 

mouem tiiries the art of C. has fallen ' Phnebe, and in l.s68 acted as the 
on ev^l days, but the deeliiiC in the ' first pix^sident of the pioneer women’s 
art IS cine rather to the dimiiii-hed cbib, the Sorosis, Jlesides the 
demand for such costly ornament — i Clitveruotfh Papers t q she ’ivrote 
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costly in comparison with rival 
mechanical decorations — them to any 
assured decrease in the amotmt of 
talent available. The mosques of 
the Mohammedan world and also the 
Hindu temples of India contain some 
of the most intricate and delicate 
wood work. The Arab worker knew 
well how to combine foliage and 
geometrical designs, and to intro- 
duce animals and figures, and was 
possessed, above all, of unlimited 
patience, as the labyrinths of elabor- 
ate joinery on his screens alone 
suffice to show. Lack of restraint 
often spoils the effect of what is other- 
wise magnificent Indian C. The 
Hindu, however, has realised better , 


novels, but is best remembered for 
her graceful, lively poems which 
appeared in The JLomr^s Diary (1S68), 
etc., and w^Mch were all collected, 
together with those of her sister, and 
pub- in 18S6. 

Cary, Rev. Henry Francis (1772— 
1844), h. at Gibraltar, educated at 
Rugby, Sutton Coldfield, Birming- 
ham, and Oxford; ordained 1796. 
Pub. Ms dignified translation of 
the Divina Commedia m 1814, and 
afterwards translated Pindar’s Odes 
and Aristophanes’ Birds, Assistant- 
librarian of the British Museum, 
1826-37. Buried in Westminster 
Abbey, 

Cary, Lucius, see FAiJ tP AXP, Lord. 
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Carya, the' 'botaiiic?al name of the ^ berry. C. the vrine-palm, is the 

crentis of X, American trees which best knovin species ; it is noted for 
comprehends the Tarions kinds of , the peeniiarity of producing a bnriiing 
mckory, in the order Jnglandaceee, : sensation on the skin when the 
Jmey are cultivated on accoimt of i pulp is applied to it. The wounded 
their hard and elastic wood, which | dowers exude an enormous amount of 
hnrpas'sesali otheri^ood as economical ’ juice, from YThich toddy and jaggery, 
fuel, and for the edible fruit called I a kind of sugar, are obtained. The 
pecans. C. oUrceforfnis is a swamp ' leaf-stalks are made into fishing-rods, 
species with a slender stem and de- * and their fibres into ropes ; the trimk 
Iieious hickor^’-muts ; C, sulcata is the ‘ 
ihick-sheii bark and C. alba the white- 1 
shell bark. 1 


Caryatides (Gk. Kapuartots', women of j 
Cary®), draped female figures which \ 
take the place of pillars in architec- 
ture, and are comparable with the ! 
Atlantes (q.v.)^ or male figures, of the 1 
same function. The most celebrated I 
examples are those of the Erechthemn 
at Athens, as in the illustration, of 
%vMch the C. of the St. Paneras ! 
Church, facing the Euston Road in 
London, are reproductions. 

Caryocar, one of the two genera of 
Caryocaracese, or Rhizoboleee, is 
peculiar to tropical America, and is 
noted for its fruit. The wood is very 
durable and is used in ship -building ; 
it is reddish, hard, and compact. C. 
miciferum yields the Suwarrow, or 
Souari, nuts of commerce, and C. 
butyrasa the butter-nuts, which con- 
tain a thick oily substance. 

Caryophyllacese, a large order of 
cosmopolitan Dicotyledons, many 
species of which occur in Britain; 
they have no economic use, but are 
often cultivated on account of their 
pretty fiower. The flowers are poiy- 
petalpus and hypogynous, with 
usually five free or joined sepals, five 
petals, twic^ as many stamens, a 
syncarpous gynseoeum with two to 
five carpels, a ■uniiocular ovary with 
fme central placentation. The oppo- 
site leaves and swollen nodes are 
characteristic of this order. Lychnis, 
which incindes corn-cockle, ragged 
robin, 3md red campion; LHmithus, 
which includes the carnation and 
sweet -william ; and Stellaria, which 
includes chickweed and stitchwort, 
are three of the chief genera. 

Garyophyiius aromatieus, or JEu- 
genia mryonhyllcOa^ a species of Myr- 
tace® which grows in the tropics as 
a small eveigreen shrub, and the 
flower-buds of the plant are gathered : 
before they are open, dried in the sun, 
and sold in the well-known form of 
cloves. 

Caryota, a genus of Palmace®, 
some of the species of which grow to 
a height of 60 ft. in the E. Indies. 
The leaves are bipinnate, and the 
shape of the leaves has given the 
genus the name of fish-tail palms- 
The large green or purple flowers 
grow m groups of three, one female 
between two males, and the fruit is a 


yields a wholesome starch used as 
food. 

Casablanca, Louis de fl755— 9S), a 
Fr. naval oflieer b. in Corsica. He 
was mortally wounded at the Battle 
of the Xile, and went down with his 
son, who refused to leave him, in his 
ship when it caught fire. 3Irs. Hemans 
and Andrd Chenier have celebrated 
him in their poems. 

Casa Bianca, a seaport tn. on W. 
coast of Morocco, withl 10,930 inhabs., 
of whom 42,290 are Europeans. It is 
the economic centre of Morocco- In 
1907 C. B., a small tn. trading in agric. 
products, was bombarded and oc- 
cupied by Fr- troops. There are 
regular steamers to the ports of W. 
Europe and air lines to Toulouse and 
Oran, and railways and motor 
coaches to the interior. Its varied 
industries give it the appearance of 
a rapidly growing European tn. Its 
trade is more than half that of all the 
ports of W. Morocco. In 1925 the 
imports were 437,000 tons, the exports 
1 , 000 , 000 . 

Casacalenda, a tn. of Italy, in the 
prov. of Abruzzi-e -Molise, situated on 
the Biferno, 40 m. N.W. by W. of 
Foggia. Pop. 6400. 

Casa, Giovanni della (1503—56), an 
It. writer 6. near Florence in the 
Mugelio valley. He was made Arch- 
bishop of Benevento and nuncio at 
Venice in 1544 by Pope Paul III. 
WMie holding these offices he made 
himself noteworthy by his violent 
attacks on the Protestants. He was 
then made Secretary of State, a post 
which he held till his death. His 
lyrics, letters, and speeches are in a 
way excellent, but he is chiefly known 
for his little work called II QalMco, 
owero d&‘ Costumi, which he wrote 
between 1551 and 1555. This book, 
with CJastiglione’s Cortegiano, gives a 
splendid portrayal of the manners at 
court at the time of the Italian Re- 
naissance. Forceliini’s ed. of the 
Opere is the best, pub- in 1752. 

Casale, N. Italy (anct. Bodincoma- 
gus I), on the r.b. of the Po, was long 
an important stronghold, and still 
maintains its fortifications. In 1474 
created capital of the marquisate of 
Montferrat. Is the seat of a bishop, 
and contains a venerable cathedral, 
interesting churches, the Torre del 
Grand’ Orologio, and some fine palazzi. 
Leading industries : manufactures of 
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Eilk^ lime, and cement. Pop. 19,337 : ' 
commune, 34,400, ^ 

Casalmaggiore, a tn. of Italy, In tlie i 
prov. of Cremona, situated on the j 
riTer Po. The mamifactnre of glass, ; 
pottery, and eream of tartar is carried t 
on. There are niimeTOiis fin© bnlld- j 
ino-K, incIndjBg an abbey, hospital. ! 
en«toni -house, etc. I*op, 4210. 

Casalpusteriengo, a tn, of Italy, in ' 
the ptoT. of Lilian, situated on the J 
rlTer Brembiola. There are manii- i 
faetnres of silk, linen, and earthen- 1 
ware, also a trade in Parmesan cheese, ' 
Pop. C252. i 

Casals, Pablo (b. 1S761 Spanish l 

Tioloneeilist, b, at Vandreli near ! 
Barcelona. Ednc, at Barcelona con- ' 
fcervatoire. First public appearance 
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PABLO CASAIS 

in England was at Crystal Palace, 
1S98. In 1914 married Susan Met- 
calfe, American singer. Has pub. 
two symphonic poems and chamber 
music, 

Casamance, a rir. in the W. of Africa 
In the French colony of Senegal. It 
forms an estuary which enters the 
sea in about 12® 30" N. 

Casamassima, a tn. in Apnlia, Italy, 
14 m. from Bari. Pop. 8500. 

Casamiceola, a tn. on the is. of 
Isthia in the Gulf of Naples, Italy. 
Since 1883 it has been entirely re- 
bniit, as the old tn. was destroyed 
by an earthquake. Many visitors go 
there between May and Aug. on 
acconnt of its hot mineral springs 
<150® F.). Pop. 3435. 

Casanova de Seingalt, Francesco 
(1730-1805), an artist. Bom in Lon- 
don, but gained Ms reputation in 
Paris as a painter of battle-pictures 
and landscapes. His picture can be 
seen at Ronen, Nancy, and Lyons. 


Casanova d© Seingalt, Giovanni 
Battista (1722-95), brother of the 
above, and a painter and professor 
in the Academy of Fine Arts at 

Dresden. 

Casanova de Seingalt, Giovanni 
Jacopo (1725-98), an It. adventurer 
noted for his wit, accomplishments, 
and intrigues- He wa« b. in Venice. 
His father was of old and good family, 
but owing to his having adopted the 
theatricarprofession, he was alienated 
by his family. Giovaniirs mother 
was Zanetta Fartisi, a shoemaker's 
daughter. His grandmother had Mm 
educated beyond his social standing, 
and at the age of sixteen he entered 
a seminary at Venice, whence he 
was expelled for immoral conduct. 
Through his mother he was given a 
situation in the household of Car- 
dinal Acqnaviva, but as he found it 
very dull and irksome, he took to 
travelling. He visited capital after 
capital, leading a vicious life, and 
somehow found Mmself in the most 
aristocratic society. He wrote famous 
jlcmoirs which throw a strong light 
on the manner of life h© led- 

Casarano, a tn. of Italy, in the 
prov. of liocce, 10 m. S.E. of Gallipoli, 
i’op. 7195. 

Casas, Bartolome de Las (1474— 
1566), justly sumamed the ‘ Apostle 
of the Indians,’ was with Coliimhus 
on Ms tMrd voyage to the New 
World, and in 1502 travelled to His- 
paniola. He had already studied in 
Salamanca, and in 1510 entered the 
pri^hood. In 251 1 h© was given an 
encomienda, or command* over a troop 
of natives in Cuba, Henceforward his 
whole life was unsparingly devoted 
to the unselfish cause of ameiiorating 
the condition of the oppressed natives 
in the W. Indies. Surrendering his 
own slaves, and finding the comm, is - 
sion of inquiry into slavery quite un- 
availing, he successfully urged the 
importation of negroes to relieve the 
Indians of the heavy work that was 
slowly killing them. It is difficult 
then to discover what good h© did; 
he substituted negro for Indian labour, 
and to Mm is due the present race 
problem in America. Not only wm he 
incessant in exposing to the public 
the cruelties he witnessed, as in his 
Bremssiina JKelocion de la ZkeMruedM 
de las Indim^ but he sternly and 
boldly proclaimed the iniquity of 
giving enoomlendaa to private in- 
dividuals and of warring against the 
helpl^^ Indians, and generously 
devoted Ms last enei^^ to the resto- 
ration of a court of justice to the 
Indians of Guatemala. See Lite by 
Hel|^ 

Casas Grandes : (1) An anct. city 
in the state of canhuahua, Mexico, 
130 m. from El Paso. It h^ mined 
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■biiiidin^cs erected by Pueblo Indians 
and discovered in 1660 by tbe Spani- 
ards. Tbe ruins of a prehistoric 
city in Pinal co., Arizona, U.S.A., aO 
m. from Tucson. 

Casaubon, Isaac (i5;59— the 
famous classical commentator, b. 
at Geneva, his family havinsr come 
orig-inaily from Dauphin^. At the a^e 
of twenty -four he was appointed pro- 
fessor of Gk. at Geneva, and three 
years later he married the dansrhter 
of the great Fr. scholar, Henri 
Estienne. Henry tYotton, in the 
course of his continental tour, lodged 
with C. at Geneva. In 1596 C. 
accepted the Gk. professorship at 
Monpelller, and afterwards he lin- 
gered over twelve months at Hyons, 
awaiting his appointment to a Paris 
professorship. The university of 
Paris had closed its doors against all 
but Catholics and Henri IV. dared 
not appoint a Calvinist. However, he 
gave a pension to C., with a promise 
of the royal librarians hip when it 
became vacant, which was not until 
1604. After the assassination of 
Henri, C. W’as forced to move to 
London, where he was made Preben- 
dary of Canterbury and given a 
pension. He was unjustly charged, 
after the publication of his reply to 
the Armais of Cardinal Baronins, 
with having sold his conscience in 
order to gain the favour of James 1. 
The truth was that he had for some 
time been drawing near to the Anglo- 
Catholic Church. He devoted his life 
to classical study, though often ham- 
pered in many wa 3 "s, and he helped to 
give a connected knowledge of the 
lives of the ancients. He pub. 
editions of Athenesus, Aristotle, Dio- 
genes, Laertius, Theophrastus, Poly- 
bius, Theocritus, Persius, Suetonius, 
etc. ; also the treatises JDe Satirica 
Grmcorum JPoesiei Romanorum Saiiira 
and De Libertate Mcclesiastica, C.’s 
Correspondence, in Latin, was col- 
lected by D^Almeloveen (Rotterdam, 
1709), his diary, Ephemerides, edited 
by his son Meric {q.v.), is preserved in 
MSS. in the Chapter Library, Canter- 
bury, and was printed by the Claren- 
don Press, 1850. His Life was written 
by Mark Pattison, 1875- 

Casaubon, Meric (1599—1671), son 
of Isaac, accompanied his father to 
England, and was educated at Christ 
Church College, Oxford. Was made 
Prebendary of Canterbury and vicar 
of Monkton in Thanet, deprived of his 
appointments in 1644, but restored in 
1660, and eventnally became rector 
of Ickham- He inherited his father’s 
taste for classical research, and vin- 
dicated the memory of Isaac C, in 
two Latin works. 

Ca^ca, Publius Servilius, a tribune 
of the Plebs in Rome in 44 B.c. He 


was one of the assassinators of Caesar. 
He was killed at the battle of Philippi, 

42 B.c. 

Cascade, a range of mountains in 
' the U.S.A. situated in the X.W,, 
and stretching in a X- to .S. direction 
, through the states of Washington, 

; Oregon, and X. California. It is com- 
posed of granite in X", Washington, 

! but all the remaining part is volcanic, 
i covered many times over with flows 
1 of lava. The range has either on its 
I crest or sides many extinct volcanoes, 

; such as Shasta in California, rising to 
14,392 ft. ; Jefferson, 10,350 ft. ; and 
Hood, 11,225 ft., both of which are in 
Oregon. Then there is Adams, 12,470 
ft. ; St. Helen’s, 10,000 ft. ; Rainier, 
14,526 ft. ; and Baker, 10,827 ft. in 
Washington- The general height of 
the whole range runs from 6000 to 
8000 feet. 

Cascara Bark, obtained from 
Rhamnus purshiana, the Californian 
bear-berry or buckthorn, which is a 
X. American species of Rhamnacese. 
The bark is taken from the tree and 
dried, when it yields a fluid extract, 
known as C. sagrada (sacred bark), 
which is greatly nsed as a cathartic. 
When taken two or three times daily 
in small doses it acts on the muscular 
fibres of the intestine and relieves 
constipation. 

Cascarilla, which is a S. American 
genns of Rubiaceee, is noted for its 
bark, which resembles that of Cin- 
chona, and is used as a valuable aro- 
matic and tonic. It arrives in Europe 
in short, thin, brittle rolls, and so 
receives its name, which signifies 
liitle bark. The bark of Croton C., a 
species of Euphorbiacese, is known as 
O. bark, and is used as a tonic. 

Cascina, a commune in Tuscany, 
Italy, on the R. Amo, in the prov. of 
Pisa. Cotton, linen, soap, and silk are 
its industries. In 1364 the Florentine 
soldiers defeated those of Pisa here. 
Pop- 27,300, 

Case, in grammar, one of the forms 
of declension to which nouns, pro- 
nouns, and adjectives are sub 3 ect. 
Means literally a falling, and was so 
applied because the subject of a sen- 
tence had to be imagined as an up- 
right line, with the other words falling 
away from it- The Eng. language 
contains only the genitive and some 
trace- of the dative (as in ‘ whilom,’ 
‘ seldom ’) ; Latin has six, nominative, 
genitive, dative, accusative, vocative, 
and ablative ; Gk. has no ablative ; 
Sanskrit has two additional Cs., 
locative and instrumentaL Eng., Fr., 
and It. nouns and adjectives have 
lost their case -endings, but their 
pronouns are still modified, while 
polysynthetic lan^ages (as Finnish 
and Magyar) acquire very many. 

Case, Action upon the, an obsolete 
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name for one of tlie forms of action | macliiiieTy touglmess of material must 
Into whieb remedies for civil injuries : be accompanied by durability of 
were classified by tbe common law * surface. These two conditions are 
of England. In the early days of I satisfied by nsing wTonght iron and 
Eng. com m on. law the remedies | transforming Its external parts into 
for civil injuries were few and rigid. | steel. Such material is ni^d for 
Hence the cbancellor and. his sub- axles, pins, links, and the edges of 
ordinates, who had control of the ; cntters, the result being greater 
office out of which writs were issued, i accnracy and durability. The piece 
initiated in right of an a«siimed e<init- J is generally finished bright, and then 
able (see Equity) jurisdiction, the | heated op according to requirements 
practice of formulating writs to meet | with its surface in contact with 
eases unprovided for by the common \ leather, bones, or other charcoal or 
law. This practice at length received i pnissiate of potash, all means of 
legislative sanction in the Statute of causing the absorption of carbon to 
Westminster, which permitted actions * a small distance in the iron and 
to be framed in. consimili casu, i.e. I the consequent formation of steel, 
by analog-y to similar cases or sets of | Quenching in water produces the re- 
circmnstances for which there already qnired hardness of surface. Such sirr- 
existed a stereotyped form of action ; faces xnnst be ground, since common 
or writ. Hence the term actions in * cutting tools w*ill not touch them. 
consimili casu or, more shortly, j Casein, is a proteid, an important 
‘ actions on the case.* The common , constituent of miik and the principal 
law readers subsequently exercised one of cheese. From the former it is 
considerable ingenuity in extending precipitated by means of rennet 
the action upon the C. to meet all man- ; which is an extract from the mucous 
ner of cases bearing some analogy to : membrane of the fourth stomach of 
existing forms. Strictly an action upon ’ a milk-fed calf. It is a valuable food 
the C, was innominate, and not unlike product containing phospjhates. It is 
the old Rom. praetorian ^ actions in also precipitated by mineral acids, 
facia conceptaf i.e. framed upon the but is not coagulated by heat. It is 
facts of a particular case. In England allied to albumen and also to legumin 
the action upon the C. became in one j found in the seeds of leguminous 
particular direction so specialised j plants such as peas and beans, 
that a particular form of remedy for Casemate (from It. cam, a house, 
enforcing simple contracts became and moMo, mad, used in the sense of 
recognised as an action of assumpsit, En^. * dummy *), a loophole gallery 
which itself was a form of ‘ trespass or caponier, under the protection of 
on the case,* although the analogy to which the garrison of a fort may fir© 
trespa^ in the strict sense was as upon the enemy below. Cs. are 
remote as it well could be. By the utilised to protect guns, hospitals. 
Judicature Act, 1873, all the old stores, etc., from high-angle or vertical 
forms of action were abolished and no fire ; or they may be used as barracks, 
set style of pleading is now required In architecture, a hollow moulding, 
at all, provided the piaintifi shows in such as the cavetto. 
his pleading that the facts come Casement, the term, applied to the 
%vitMn some legal principle. The wooden frame wdth a hinge 'which 
fundamental importance of the evolu- keeps the glass of a window in position, 
tion of forms of action out of actions The earliest windows were aE case- 
upon the C. lies In the development of ment or hinged, the block and pulley 
new and more equitable principles of system is comparatively modem, 
law. As in ancient Rome through the Casement, Roger David (1864-1916), 

juiisdlction of the praetor, so in Eng- Irish rebel, b. at Elngstown, eo. 
land by the aid of actions upon the Dublin ; younger son of Capt. Roger 
G. new rights grew out of remedies Casement of Ballymena, cp. Antrim, 
avowedly given to meet old principles Became travelling commissioner to 
only, the Niger Cos^t Protectomte, 1893 ; 

Case, Thomas (1844-1925), Eng. in 1S95 British consul at Bourenoo 
philosophicai writer, educated at Marques, in 189 S at Loanda and then 
Rugby and Oxford. In 1883 he at Boma (Congo State). Re- 

was appointed lecturer in Gk. ported Dec, 11, 1903, on the cmelties 
history at Christ Church, and in in the rubber plantations of the 
1889 he was elected to the Waynfiete Upper Congo. Next, held consular 
Chair of moral and metaphysical posts in S. America, and m 1910, he 
philosophy. His pubEcations on made a repoirt, not pub. till 1912, on 

E hilosophy, which are characteri^d the inhumanities on the rubber 
y profundity allied with the spirit stations on the Putumayo Rlv. in 
of Heraclitus, include P/ii/stcal IKeol- Peru. Hnighted 1911; retired to 
ism. (1886), Jfei-aptit^sics, AriMotle Ireland. 1913. In the Great War 
and Logic. he went to Berlin in Nov. 1914. In 

Case-hardening. In some parts of April 1916 he set out for Ireland in a 
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Ger. submarine but on iandins at 
Banna, Kerry, was arrosted. Tried 
in Bondon for hlgb treason June 
'26-29, and, preyiously degraded from 
all Ms honouTs, was receired into 
the Church of Home and hanged at 
Pentonviile, Ai^. 3, 1916. 

Gasentlno, the name given to the 
valley of the U pper Amo in the prov. 
of Arezzo, Italy. Tourists frequent It 
as the scenery is very picturesque. 
It was celebrated by Dante. 

Caserta : (1) A prov. of Italy which 
up to the year 18T1 was called Terra 
di Bavoro. It forms part of Campania, 
and stretches from the S. Apennines 
to the Tyrrhenian Bea. Although very 
mountainous, it is very fertile, and 
much wheat, olives, forage crops, 
fruit, and wine are gro^m there. 
Timber and marble are also got from 
tMs country. Its area is 2033 sq. m., 
and the pop. 797,000. (2)Cap of above 
prov. and episcopal see. There are 
large silk works here. Pop. 35,000. 

Case-shot, or Canister, is a projectile 
of artillery, designed for use at close 
quarters. A tin or sheet-iron cylinder 
is filled with bullets, varying in 
number and weight from § oz. to 1 lb., 
the interstices between wMoh are 
closed with sawdust. When this is 
fired, it immediately breaks, scatter- 
ing the balls considerable distances. 
As their velocity is small, they are 
ineffectual at a greater range than 
300 yds. 

Cash and Cash on Delivery System, 
Cash denotes primariiy ready money, 
money in a bank, in a chest, strong- 
box, or coffer ; but since the institu- 
tion of banks it has come to denote 
also bank-notes, cheques, money- 
orders, and other documents contain- 
ing an order to pay on demand as 
opposed to bills of exchange or other 
credit instruments (see also Cttb- 
BKNCfT). The cash on delivery system 
is an arrangement whereby the postal 
authorities, railway companies, and 
other common carriers undertake on 
behalf of the vendor to collect the 
price of goods delivered by them from 
the recipient and to transmit the 
money to the vendor. This system is 
highly popular in most European 
countries and in India and Japan, 
but, except as between the United 
Ki n gdom and certain British po^es- 
fiions and Egyp^ the system was not, 
until recently, introduced into Eng- 
land, owing to the apprehensions of 
local retail traders. In the face of a 
long trial as between the United 
Kingdom and certain colonies and 
between the United Kingdom and 
European countries, these fears 
disappeared, and in 1926 the inland 
C.O.D. service, limited to parcel 
post, was introduced, with such 
successful results that in 1928 the 


system was extended to packets sent 
by registered letter post as well as 
to goods sent by rail to any part of 
Great Britain. By this service a sum 
(the trade chaise) up to £40 can, 
under certain conditions, be collected 
from the addressee and remitted to 
the sender of a packet or parcel or 
registered letter at a money order 
office or a parcel consigned, by rail. 
Fees : for trade charge or value up 
to 10s., a fee of 4d. ; up to £1, 6d., €5, 
lOii., and for each further £5 or less, 
2d., by rail Zd. extra. The fees 
charged in the United Kingdom on 
cash on delivery packets from 
abroad are from 4b/. when the trade 
chaige IS not over £1, with 2|d- extra 
for each additional £1 of trade charge 
up to the maximum, which is usually 
£40 (the fee for the collection of 
which would be Ss. 6d.) but to some 
countries is less. 

Cash Credit, A C. C. is simply an 
advance b^” way of a debit balance 
in current account, which advance Is 
secured to the bank by a bond entered 
into by a couple of solvent parties 
who are guarantors for the borrower. 
It was a system invented in 1729 
by the Hoyal British Bank (which, 
though not strictly a Scottish bank, 
was promoted by Scotsmen with the 
object of transplanting to English soil 
the peculiar system of Scsottish bank- 
ing), designed to get its superfluons 
capital into circulation by inducii^ 
parties to borrow and embark in 
business. It is unanimously acknow- 
ledged that the system, now general 
among bankers, has been of immense 
advantage to the country materially 
and morally. 

Cashel, Tipperary, Ir. Free State, 
the see of a Rom. Catholic archhishop 
and of a Ch. of Ireland bishop. Built 
on the S. slopes of a great height (the 
Rock of C.), it was the stronghold of 
the anct. kings of Munster, and 
contains many interesting ruins, a 
stone-roofed chapel built by Cormac 
McCarthy, 1127, a cathedral founded 
1169, the palace of the Munster kings, 
etc. Dean Swift, the author of 
(jhiMiver^s Travels, was bom here- 
Pop. 2813. 

Cashew-nut, or Anacardium ocef- 
derdale, a species of Anacardiacese 
which is largely cultivated in tropical 
America. The fruit is a kidney- 
shaped nut with a hard shell contain- 
mg an acrid black juice, but when this 
has been removed the kernel is found 
to be oily, pleasant, and wholesome. 
It is usually roasted for eatij^, and is 
often put into old Madeira wine in the 
W. Indies to improve the flavour- 
The fleshy stalk has an agreeable 
flavour. 

Cashgar, see Kashgaji. 

Cash Register, a calculating ma- 
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cMae for use in connection witli I Cmimir III., the Ormi (1333-70K 
the cash till of ahona. to record the was 5. in 1310. He added Red 


moneF received. ^lost ar© supplied | 
%Tith a nnmber of keys, each repre- ' 
a particular sum. On press- 1 
mg' these kevis, or a comhination of 
them, represent insr the sum of the f 
t^nrehase, a record is made of the pur- 1 
chase, and the amount is also sho'ira 1 
to the customer by means of an in- I 
dleator. There are many elaborations ' 
of this idea. ; 

Cashiering ^Fr. to break), a ! 

term in military law denotinir the ■ 
annnlineiit of an o facer’s commission i 
and his dismissal from the service. It j 
may be awarded by a court-martial j 
as a ptmishment for a number of ' 
offences by w'av of alternative to im- i 
prisomnent. In the words of the j 
Army Act * scandalous conduct ms- f 
becoming the character of an officer 1 
and a gentlenian ' is met by sentence 
of cashiering. 

Cashmere, in India, see Kashmir. 

Cashmere, silky woollen fabric 
originally manufactured from the 
hair of the Tibetan and Bokhara 1 
goats, and woven in Cashmere. The 
hair is spun by women, afterwards 1 
dyed, and made into the famous 
Bhawis, one of which requires the 
wool of seven or more goats. These 
are sold in Europe at prices varying 
from £100 to £300, but since 1S70 the 
demand for them has not been so 
great. Imitations are made in France, 
and attempts have been made to 
acclimatise the C. goat in Europe and 
the U.S.A, The name is also given 
to a fine wooUen stuS, made in 
imitation of the shawl-fabric. 

Cashmere Goat, or Capra laniger, 
a variety of the common goat of 
the ruminant family Bovidm. It 
occurs in Tibet, Bokhara, and 
Kii^hh:, but attempts to introduce 
it into other countries have proved 
unsuccessful. It is a smallish goat, 
white, black, or brown in colour, 
with hanging ears, long horns, and 
long, straight, fine hair. The wool is 
used chiefiy in the manufacture of 
C. shawls which are very fine in 
texture, and are often valued at 
several hundreds of pounds. 

Casimir (properly Kasimierz), the 
name of certain kings of Poland : 

Casimir I. <1034— 5^, succeeded 
his father, Mieezyslaw II. The early 
part of his reign was disturbed by 
anarchical plots, and from 1037 to 
1040 he was obliged to leave the 
country. On his recall he recovered 
Silesia from the Bohemians. 

Casimir II., the JnM (1177—94), 
was a popular ruler and sided with 
the people ^rainst the nobles. During 
Ms reign the senate, compe^d of 
bishops, palatines, and castellans, was 
established. 


Hiissla to Ms dominions (1341), 
founded the Polish law in the famous 
Statute of Wisliea (1347), and subdued 
and won the fiienclship of the Teu- 
tonic knights and the Bohemians. He 
was a democratic ruler, and was, in 
consequence, called the King of the 
Peasants. He founded the university 
of Cracow (1364), and encouraged 
friendly commercial relations be- 
tween Poland and other countries. 

Casimir IV. (1427-92) w^, by 
birth, Jagiello, Grand Duke of Lithu- 
ani£^ but by his marriage with 
Jadlrga, the daughter of Eouis, King 
of Poland and Hunsrary, united 
Xiithuania and Poland. He waged war 
against the Teutonic knfehts, and by 
the Treaty of the Thom recovered 
from them W. Prussia in 146S. Dur- 
ing his reign the aristocracy increased 
in power, and won special privileges 
at the Diet of Xieszawa (1454). 

John Casimir (164S-68) succeeded 
his brother, Badislaus IV. Branden- 
burg won her independence in 1657, 
and the Cossacks rebelled against 
Poland and finally Joined Hu^ia in 
1654. Poland also suffered frequent 
attacks from Sweden and Russia, and 
Casimir was obliged to take refuge in 
Silesia. Poland lost Livonia to 
Sweden (1660), and the territory be- 
yond the Dnieper was ceded to Russia 
(1667). Casimir abdicated in 1668, 
and lived in retirement in France till 
his death in 1672. 

Casimh>-Perier, Jean Paul Pierre 
(1847-1907), the fifth president of the 
Ft. Republic. He was b. in Paris 
on Nov. 8, and was the grandson 
of Louis Philippe’s famous premier, 
Casimir Pieare Pdrier. His first 
appointment wMch brought Mm 
into public life was that of secretary 
to his father, who was Minister of the 
Interior when Thiers was president. 
In 1874 he was made general coun- 
cillor of the Aube, and was, by that 
department, sent to the Chamber of 
Deputies in 1876. In this he was 
always re-elected until he was made 
its president in 1893. He was made 
prime minister, but resided in May 

1894, and was then again re-etect©d 
president of the Chamber of Deputies. 
In IS 94, after the assassination of 
President Carnot, he was made 
President of the Republic. He was 
elected by 451 votes as against 195 
for Henri Brteon and 97 for Chsrlm 
Dupuy, His prmidency only lasted 
six months, as he resigned in Jan. 

1895. He gave up political affairs 
completely and interested Mm»lf in 
mining. He gave valuable evidence 
in support of Dreyfus at that famous 
trial. He cL on March 11. 

Casino* or Kursaal* an ^tablish- 
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ment wMeli is very poptOar on the 
Continent as a form of promoting 
social intercourse. Most of the well- 
fcnowii seaside and holiday resorts 
have a C., the most noteworthy beins 
Monte Carlo, Ostend, and Bonlogne- 
The building itself g-eneraily con- 
tains rooms for ^amingr-tables, con- 
versation, music, reading*, billiards, 
and dancing. This form of enter- 
tainment has not won any popularity 
in England. 

Casino, a tn, in New Sontb Wales, 
Australia. 500 m. N. of Sydney- 
Pop. 3455. 

Casket letters, a celebrated collec- 
tion of docnments which, if genuine, 
prove the responsibility of Mary, 
Queen of Scotland, for the murder of 
her husband, Damley. The Earl of 
Morton, afterwards regent of Scot- 
land, asserted that he had found the 
documents in a silver casket in June 
1567, after Bothwell had fled from 
Edmhmgh Castle. The casket is sup- 
posed to have contained letters, pro- 
fessedly written by Mary to Bothwell, 
some Fr. sonnets, a signed but 
undated promise by Mary to marry 
Bothwell, and a marriage contract 
between the two. The documents were 
produced by Moray in the commis- 
sion, held at York and later at West- 
minster, in the same year, 1567. It 
was alleged that the documents were 
vTitten by Mary, and the hand- 
writing was compared with that of 
the queen. Mary herself vehemently 
denied the charge, and her request to 
see the original documents or copies 
of the same was never granted. The 
documents passed into the hands of 
the successive regents of Scotland and 
were lost, apparently after the execu- 
tion of the Earl of Gowrie ( 1584). The 
genuineness of the letters has fre- 
quently been doubted, and it is im- 
possible now to discover the authen- 
ticity of documents which do not 
exist. Three theories have been held 
with regard to the letters : that they 
are wholly genuine, that they are 
wholly foiged, and that they are 
genuine in parts, with interpolations 
by another hand. One of the aigu- 
menteused against the genuineness of 
the letters is that two of the most in- 
criminating letters were written first 
in Scotch, and that the copies pnb- 
iished were a Fr. translation- Now, 
previous to her flight into England, 
Mary had always corresponded m Fr., 
and therefore, it has been argued, 
Mary cotild not have written the 
letters. Recent examination of Fr. 
and Eng. versions at the Record 
Office, however, has made this 
argument untenable- It has also 
been argued that Mary, like other 
poets of the period, wrote the sonnets 
without any autobiographical refer- 


ence, but purely as literary exercises. 
One ingenious sii^estion is that they 
were really written to Damley as 
earlv as 1565, but why Bothwell 
should have afterwards treasured 
them is not explained. Much of the 
information in the C. D- cannot be 
traced elsewhere, and much differs 
from statements found in other docu- 
ments* but it is practically impossible 
to tell where the truth lies. IMr. 
Andrew Lang, in his Mystery of Mary 
Stuart, 1901, arrives at no definite 
conclusion. A large number of his- 
torians have accepted the Letters as 
genuine, among them being Hume, 
Robertson, Laing, Tytler, Burton, 
EScoude, and, among foreign writers, 
Ranke, Pauli, Mignet, and Gaedeke. 
Those who have held them to be 
forgeries include Goodall, Cavid, 
Hosack, Schiern, Philippson, and 
Chant elauze. The mystery round 
Mary’s character can never be solved, 
and has always been an attractive 
subject to historians and men of let- 
ters. The controversy round the C- L. 
has called forth books too numerous 
to mention, and only a short list of 
themostprominent books on the sub- 
ject can be mentioned : Walter 
Goodall, Examination of the Letters 
said to have been written by Mary 
Queen of Scots, to James, Earl of 
Bothwell, 1754 ; Whitaker, Mary 
Queen of Scots, 1778 ; Tytler, Inquiry, 
1790; Laing, dissertation, 1804; F. 
IVIignet, Histoire de Marie Stuart, 
1854 ; G. Chalmers, Life of Mary 
Queeen of Scots, 1822 ; J. A. Fronde, 
BOMory of England, vols. vii.-xii., 
1856—70 ;T. H, Henderson, PAe Casket 
Letters and Mary Queen of Scots, 1890 
(2nd ed.) ; M. Philippson, Histoire 
du JEUgne ae Marie Stuart, 1891—2. 

Caskets, or Casquets, a group of 
rocky is. in the English Channel, 
S m. off Alderney. They are very 
dangerous to shipping, and are the 
scene of the wreck of the White Ship 
in 1120, and the Victory in 1744, and 
many other vessels. 

Caslau, or Czaslau, a tn. in Czecho- 
slovakia in the E. of Bohemia, 45 m. 
from Prague. It was one of the chief 
towns of the Hussites and the tomb 
of their blind leader Zizka was in 
the Church until it was destroyed in 
1623. It has large sugar and other 
factories. Pop. 9460. 

Caslon, William (1692-1766), the 
first great Eng. typefounder, b. 
at Cradley in Worcestershire. He 
estah. a small business in St. Luke’s, 
London, in partnership with Bowyer 
and some other printers. For many 
years there were very few hooks of 
importance that were printed with 
any other type than that of O. He 
took as his model types of the Elzevir 
pattern. 
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Casoli, a tn., Alinizzie ^lolise in the f line? of teteamers navigate the C., the 
pmv.of Italv, and ISm.S.S.JE. , chief ports being Astralchan, Baku, 

of diieti. Pop. 7200. Guriev, Derbend, Fetrovsk. Len- 

Casoria, a tn in i^rov. of Naples, * koran, Krasnovodsk, and TcMkish- 
Itaiv, and 1.7 m X.X.E of Naples , liar in Russian territory, Astrabad, 
Prodiiee&w^ne and silk. Pop. ItkOOb, | Mcshed-i-Ser, and Enseli in Persia. 

Caspari, Carl Paul ri'sit-icji, a- Cass, Lewis f 1 7S2-1 8661, an Ameri- 
Ger. scholar ami theologian, b. at ' can statesman, h, at Exeter, X'ew 
Dessau. He wa-^ made a professor j Hampshire. He entered the army in 
of theology at ChriStiama in l^aT, , 181:5, and in due course ro^^e to the 
whk'li appointmeiit he held till hi'? i rank of general. Forseveral years he 
death. He* ’^vrote many theological | was governor of iHicMgan, and in the 
and philological studies, and also an year 18:11 was made Minister of War. 
Arabic grammar. Besides these he For a long period he was a senator, 
published KirehenhisioriBehe Anri'- and in 18.77 he obtained the position 
dofa in lSs;i, and Q^ifUen 2 ur Ge- of .Secretary of State, tvlileh be held 
srkirkie des Taufs^^mbolf^ nnd i until I860. Democratic candidate 
Olaubensregely a work in 4 vols., j for President In 1348, and was beaten 
between the years 1366 and 1875. | by General Taylor. Ha ivrote a 

Caspe, a tn. in Spam in prov. of history of the traditions and language 
Saragossa. One of the oldest cities ‘ of the Indians of the U-S.A. 
in Spain. Itis visited a good deal on ; Cassagnac, Bernard Adolphe 
account of the sulphur baths of ! Granier de (ISOO-SO), a Fr. Journalist, 
Fonte which are near. Pop. 9000. h. at Av^ron-Bergelle in the dept. 

Casper, the second largest city in of Ger?. He started hi? career in 
Wyoming, U.S.A,, with iaige oil re- Pans in 18:i2, wTitino: to various 
fineries. Pop. 16,619. papers defences of Romanticism, 

CaspianSeafanct.MareCaspium,or and Conservatism, and his ardent 
Mare HjTTcanium, Gk. Kaofi<.aeaAaT£raj, defence of Guizot brought him not 
the largest inland pea in the world, on a little notoriety, and was the 
the boundary between Europe and cause of many duel?. In 1*^40 he went 
Asia, extending from :i 6= 40' to 47'” 20' to the Antilles, and while there 
X. lat., an<l 46' 50' to 55® 10' E. long, married a Creole, Mademoiselle 
ItslengthfromX.to S.is 6S0 m., and Beauvallon. In 1852 he was elected 
its breadth varies between 130 and to the official candidature of the 
270iii.; total area 170,000 sq. m. It department of Gers. In 1863 he 
lies mostly in Russian territory, hav- j accused the Liberal party of opposing 
ing Russia and Persia on the W., the emperor, and of having received 
Russia on the X,, the Transcaspian money for that purpose from the 
provinceon the E., and Persia on the King of Prussia, but was unable to 
S. The present sea formed part of a produce other than false evidence 
vast ocean which probably extended when called upon to do so. He fled 
at one time to the Arctic Ocean, and to Belgium in 1870 after the pro- 
umted w'lth the Black Sea in the W. clamation of the republic, but re- 
More recently the G. and Aral waters turned in 1S76 for the elections, and 
constituted a distinct Aralo-Caspian was elected deputy. He wrote some 
Sea, traces of whose existence are the historical works of not much im- 
high -level terraces (beaches), which portance. 

surround part of the Caspian shore- Cassagnac, Paul Adolphe CIS 43— 
line, and in deposits of the Caspian 1904), son of above, and m early life 
type of foteSil -shells which are scat- was associated with his father in 
teredoverthePost-PlioceneKarakum politiesand in Journalism. He Joined 
sands eastward as far as the meridian the fighting ranks upon the declara- 
of Merv. The coast-line is irrt^ular, tion of w'ar in 1870, and was taken 
the principal indentations being those prisoner at Sedan, and imprisoned for 
of Mertviy Kultuk (W. the bay ■ some time in a fortress in Silesia. 
Kaidak), Kenderli, Karabugas, and From there he returned to Paris in 
Balkan. The C. has no tides, but its 1872, once more associated himself 
navigation is difficult because of with Ee PauSy the Journai of which 
violent storms. Greatest depth in his father was editor, and therein 
northern basin, 2526 ft., and in ardently upheld the Bonapartist 
southern, 3 006 ft. Its chief tributaries cause against the Royalists and Ke- 
are the Volga, Ural, Emba, Terek, publicans. In 1876 he was elected 
Kura, and Atrek rivs. Communica- deputy for the department of Gers. 
tion ’s\'ith the Black, Baltic, and His policy was one of strife and 
White Seas has been estab. by obstruction. In 1877 he was again 
means of canals connecting with the imprisoned, and openly Incited 
Volga. It abounds in fish, notably MacMahon to rebeMon, but the 
salmon and sturgeon, which also refusal of the latter, and the death 
supply the caviare and isii^lass of the Prince Imperial in 1879, ended 
manufactories on its shores. Many Ms hopes in this matter. He was the 
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foimcier of tlie JoTirBal 

and wrote a life of Napoleon III- 

Cassander (306-297 B.C.), Kln^ of 
Macedonia, fe- 354 b.o., was disin- 
tierited hy his father AntIpater, in 
faTonr of Folysperchon, He entered 
on a struggle with Ms rlTal, aided 
hv Ftolemv and Antigomis, gained 
Athens and other Gk. cities, and 
invaded Macedonia. He pnt to death 
Olympias, mother of Alexander, and 
also, later on, his widow Roxana, and 
son iEgus, C. married Thessalonica, 
half-sister of Alexander, and (316 B.c.) 
fomided the city which bears her 
name. He also rebuilt Thebes, which 
had been destroyed by Alexander. 
His son PMlip succeeded him. 

Cassandra, the most W. of the 
three points of the Chalcidice Pen- 
insula, between the gulfs of Salonica 
and C. In olden times it was named 
Pallene. 

Cassandra, in Gk. mythology, 
was the daughter of Priam and 
Hecuba. She was loved by Apollo, 
who promised to give her the ^ft of 
prophecy, if she would fulnl his 
wishes. But on obtaining the 
promised gift, she refused to carry 
out her promise. Thereupon Apollo, 
in revenge, laid upon her the curse 
that none of her prophecies should be 
believed. So it was in vain she fore- 
told the fall of Troy, in which she 
was captured and ravished by Ajax 
Oileus. She was afterwards murdered 
by Clytsemnestra. 

Cassano : (1) A tn. of Calabria, S. 
Italy, 34 m. N. of Cosenza, and 6 m. 
W. of Sibari, It is well situated, being 
820 ft. above sea-level. The rock 
above it is surmounted by an old 
castle, from wMch beautiful views 
are obtained. Warm sulphurous 
springs are found here. Pop. 8600. 
(2) A tn. on the R. Adda, Italy- The 
scene of two battles, one in 1705, 
when the Fr. defeated the Imperfalists, 
and the other in 17 99, in which theFr. 
were beaten by the Russians and 
Austrians. Pop. 9000. 

C^sans, a tn. in the prov. of 
Apulia. Italy, 16 m, S.S.W. of Bari, 
Pop. 6000. 

Cassation (msmre, in the Lat. of 
the jurists, to annul), a Fr, word 
denoting * the reversal of a jndicial 
sentence/ The Coup de C. which re- 
ceived its full oi^nisation under 
Napoleon, is the highest tribunal in 
France. It site in Paris and hears 
appeals from all other courts except 
the administrative courts. It may 
also receive appeals from courts- 
martial. It consists of forty-nine 
members, who, by the charter of 
IfOUis XVIII., are appointed by the 
head of the State, but hold office for 
life. The members include the first 
president, three sectional presidents 


and forty-five conseillers with a 
‘ parquet,’ i.e. ministerial staff, in- 
cluding a procureur-g^nCral and six 
advocates -general. The court is 
divided into three sections : (1) 

^section des Requetes, which ex- 
amines whether the petitions or 
appeals are to be received; (2) 
Section de C. civile, which decides 
upon appeals in civil cases ; (3) 

Section de C, criminelle, wMch decides 
upon appeals in criminal matters. 
The court does not decide upon the 
main question at issue, but only on 
the competency of the other courts 
to hear the particular case ; and the 
legality of the forms and soundness 
of the legal principle by which the 
case has been already tried. Thus the 
functions of the Cour de C. are 
ordinarily restricted to errors of law 
and procedure, and strictly it is not 
a court of appeal at all ; but in cases 
where evidence is adduced before it, 
which was not available in the court 
below, it may send the case back for 
a new trial or enter the appropriate 
judgment. This was the course 
followed in the DreyTus case in 1906. 
If the law is found to have been 
violated, the decision of the inferior 
court is annulled and the case sent 
to be tried again by another court. 
If this second court decides the case 
in the same manner as the first, and 
a petition is again laid before the 
Cour de C., then the three sections 
unite in order to examine the case 
anew, and if they in their turn annul 
the decision, the case is sent to be 
tried before yet another court. 
Should this third court decide in the 
same way as the other courts, and 
a petition against the decision be 
again presented to the Cour de C., 
that court requests a final explana- 
tion of the law on the point at issue 
from the legislature. If the court 
refuses the demand for a re-hearing 
its refusal is final. If the court 
grants the demand the case is heard 
by the civil section, where, after the 
point is argued, annulment is granted 
or refused. Three judges of the Cour 
de C- elected for three years by the 
other judges of the court, are a 
constituent part of the Tribunal des 
Conffits. The institution of the Cour 
de C. has proved highly beneficial to 
France. Placed by the nature of its 
office out of the immediate influence 
of political passions it has maintained 
its reputation for strict impartiality 
throughout all the changes of gov, 
and administmtion. Many of the 
most distinguished jurists of France 
are and have been numbered among 
itsmembers. To Eng. constitutional 
ideas the one defect would appear 
to be the fact that it is not empowered 
to review the decisions of the official 
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orajiHuixistratiTe courts, a de^clencr 
wliicli si^ciiis to he incoTopatible with 
the iiamnnity of citizens from 
arbltrars' of state officials. 

According to Professor Dicey, how- 
CTtr, this separation of ordinary or 
Jndielulfroiii oiiiCial or adminlstratlTe 
powers w'orks no injustice in France, 
partly owinir to the enil^litenment of 
Freneh who ahsimilate ad- 

minis tmtixe law as much to orritnarT 
law as po->ihle, and partiv to the 
French national temperament. 

Cassatt, Mary {1853-1926), one of 
the most famous American women 
painters, 6. in Pittsburg, Pa., U.S.A. 
iShe went to Spain and afterwards to 
Pans to study art, where she soon 
came under the lasting influence of ( 
the impressiomat school of painters. 
She had her first exhibit of paintings i 
in Paris in 1893, and, after that, for ] 
many seasons both m Paris and New : 
York. She sxjecialised in painting 
women and children. Most of her 
works have found their way into 
permanent art collections in the 
big cities of the U.S.A. 

Cassava, Mandioc, or Madioc, the 
name given to two varieties of 
3£anihot, a gomis of Euphorbiaceae. 
The plants are shrubs which grow to 
a height of about 6 ft. in tropical S. 
America, and their various products 
are very valuable. 3I,u£iiissuna, the 
bitter C., contains a poisonous Juice, 
but when it has been driven oil the 
plant is wholesome ; the roots are i 
ground to make mandioc or C. meal, : 
also called Brazilian arrowroot, and ' 
the poisonous Juice, or cassareep, is I 
used as a condiment and preservative, i 
The roots are also specially prepared 
to make tapioca. M. Aipi^ the sweet 
C., has also edible tuberous roots; 
they are non-poisonons, and are 
grated directly into food, both for 
men and cattle. Both varieties are 
rich in starch. 

Cassel, see Kassko. 

Oassel, Rt. Hon. Sir Ernest (1852— 
1921), financier and philanthropist, 
son of Jacob C., a banker in Cologne, 
where he received his education. He 
started life in a com merchant’s office 
In Liverpool, and upon leaving there 
he went to London, where he soon 
found emplo 3 Tnent. In 1878 he 
married Ajanette, daughter of R. T. 
Maxwell, who d. in 1 SSI . He financed 
the great Assouan dam in Egypt, also 
the ^Swedish railways, and the Central 
London Tube Railway, which was 
opened in 1 9 0 0 . He raised a loan for 
China after the war with Japan, and 
assisted in the negotiating of three 
state loans for Mexico. In 1902 he 
presented to King Edward VII., with 
whom he had great friendship, 
£20 0,000 for the building of sanatoria, 
for consumptives, and Aug. 1910 he 


’ gave another £200,000 for th© benefit 
r of poor English people in Germany, 
' and the poor Germans m England- He 
retired from active busmess in 1910. 
When the Great IVar began, there 
was an ineffectual agitation against 
C., to have him removed Irom the 
Privy Council, of which he had been 
sworn in 1902. Ho was one of the 
laigest subscribers to war loans, and 
in Sept- 1915 went to America in 
support of the Anglo -French loan 
there. He d, at Brook House, Park 
Lane, Sept. 21, 1921. 

Cassell, John (1817—65), an English 
publisher, who founded the piildish' 
mg firm Cassel & Co., was the son 
of an innkeeper at Manchester, and 
hadonlya poor education, but during 
his apprenticeship to a Joiner, he con- 
trived to gain much knowledge of 
English literature and the French 
language. In 1»36 he came to Lon- 
don to work at his trade, but at this 
time his Interests were mostly centred 
in the temperance cause. Inl847h© 
became a tea and coffee merchant, 
but soon gave up the business, and 
became an author and publisher. HLs 
! chief ambition was to supply good 
I reading matter for the working class. 

I In 1S59 he entered into partnership 
uith Mes&TB. Fetter and Galpln, and 
- in time numerous edit ion as of standard 
I works were issued, also the well- 
I kno\TO TForkin^ Man^s Friend, 
Family Paper, and Popular Educator, 
Cassia, a genus of Leguminos® con- 
sisting of about four hundred shrubs, 
trees, and herbaceous plants found in 
Asia, Africa, and America. The leaves 
are paripinnate, the flowers zygo- 
morpMc, some of the stamens are 
often reduced to staminodes or 
absent, and the pods have often a 
bitter, nauseous taste. Many of the 
species contain purgative properties, 
and yield the drag called senna, ob- 
tained either from the leaves or from 
the pulp of the fruit. C. fisiula, the 
purging C. or pudding-pipe tree, is a 
small tree withlargeyellow flowers, in 
long racemes, having the appearance 
of a laburnum, and is found wild in 
India and tropical Africa. This pMnt 
yields the C. pods orpnigingC. of eom- 
merce: C.caiutifoliamidC .angusiifolia 
yield the senna sold by chemists . C . 
lance&lata, the Alexandrian serma- 
planfc,isfound wild in Arabia, whence 
it is exported under the name senna 
of Mecca. C,MariIandlea,tb.e'M.&rs-- 
land senna-plant. Is valued for the 
purgative properties of Its leaves. 

Cassia Buds, the imexpanded flowers 
of CiTmamomnm cassia, which yields 
the aronmtic cassia bark used in the 
adulteration of cianamon . In appear- 
ance they resemble cloves and in 
taste cinnamon, for which spic© they 
are often used in confectionery. 
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Cassianus Bassus, a Gk, writer ' iiad charge of the observatory at 
of the third or fourth century, to ; 

whom has been ascribed Geoponika^^ i Giovanni Domenico Cfissifii (162o- 
an agric. treatise on rural economy. I 1712) was h, at Perinaldo near 
It IS full of precepts extracted from i Nice, and studied at the Jesuits* 
anct, classical writers. An edition . College, Genoa. In 1650 , he was 
with^ notes and mdex was pub. | nominated professor of astronomy at 
by X. Xiclas at Leipzig in 1781. i Bologna University. His energies 
Cassianus, Joannes Eremita, or j were great, and many discoveries 
Joannes Massiliensis (c. 360-44S), a w'ere made bv him. In 1057, he was 
monk and theologian, one of the first \ made inspector of fortifications bv 
founders of monasteries in \V. Pope Alexander VII., and in 1669 
Europe. He was probably born in . he was made director of Paris Ob- 
Provenee, but spent his early life in a servatory. He determined the rota- 
monastery at Bethlehem. With his • tlon periods of Jupiter, Venus, and 
friend Germanus he^ went to _Egypt, ! Mars, discovered four of Saturn’s 


Constantinople, and Marseilles, at 
which latter place he founded two 
religious houses, one a convent for 
nuns, and the other the abbey of St. 
Victor, which is said to have shel- 
tered 50 (JO inmates during his life- 
time. After his death he was canon- 
ised, and for a long time a festival 
was held at a certain season m his 
honour at Marseilles. He opposed the 
doctrines of original sin in mankind. 
He uTote De Jnstituiione Coenobt'- 
ornni, and Collationes Pairiiriiy treat- 
ises on monastic life. 

Cassicus, a genus of passeriform 
birds of the family Icteridse to which 
belong the American orioles, or star- 
lings The species are distinguished 
chiefiy by their long, straight, large, 
and sharply-pointed bills. They are 
gregarious and feed on insects and 
fruit. 

Cassidaria, a genus of gastropod 
mollusc allied to Cassih, the helmet- 
shell. The species are found in the 
Mediterranean . 

Cassidides, a group of coleopterous 
insects of the family Ghrysomelidse, 
are often known as shield- or tortoise - 
beetles from their habit of withdraw- 
ing the head into the thorax- They 
are smallish, oval in shape, brightly- 
coloured, and often metallic in ap- 
pearance. The larvae cover their 
bodies with dried excrement, so as to 
take from themselves all semblance of 
insects, e.g, some look like a tiny nest 
and some seem covered with lichen. 

Cassier's Magazine was founded by 
Mr. Louis Gassier in 1891 and pub. 
In Xew York. It was noted for 
being the first monthly publication 
devoted only to engineering and. 
scientific subjects. One of the most 
striking features of the magazine is 
its illustrations Among the cele- 
brated contributors to Cassier’s have 
been Sir J Wolfe Barry, Sir J. Low-, 
tman Bell, Lord Charles Beresford, 
Dr. Andrew Carnegie, Mr. Thomas A. 
Edison, Lord Kelvin, Sir Hiram 
Maxim, and Sir WiUiam White. 

Cassmi, the name of an Italian 
family of astronomers and geo- 
graphers, of whom four generations 


satellites, and the division of that 
planet's rings, etc. 

Jacques Cass mi (1677—1756), son of 
the former, was h. at Paris, and 
at the age of seventeen was admitted 
asmember of the Academy of Sciences. 
Two years later he was made fellow 
of the Royal Society of London. In 
1712, he succeeded to Ms father’s 
position, and pursued various re- 
searches on the figure of the earth. 

Cesar Francois Cassini, de Thury 
(1714— 84), son of the preceding, was 
b, at Paris, and succeeded to his 
father’s position He also continued 
the latter’s surveying operations. He 
began the great topographical map of 
France, which was later completed 
by his son. 

Jacques Dominique, Comte de 
Cassini (174S-1S45), who also took 
an active part in the division of 
France into departments. He helped 
to found the Institute. 

Cassino, a tn. in the prov. of 
Caserta, Italy, about midway between 
Rome and Naples. It is on the site 
of the anct. Casinum, which the 
Roms, colonised about 312 b.c. In 
the tn. are the ruins of a Rom. 
amphitheatre and many other old 
buildings. On a hill hehmd, 1700 ft. 
high, stands the old Benedictine 
monastery, known as Monte Cassino, 
foxmded by St. Benedict in 529. It 
has been destroyed four times : in 
589 by the Longobards ; in 884 by 
Saracens ; in 1030 by the Normans ; 
and in 1349 by earthquake. In 1866 
it was dissolved, but some of the 
monks have stayed on there. Its 
church possesses an eleventh -century 
Byzantine bronze doorway, also 
valuable frescoes, mosaics, and pic- 
tures. In the monastery is a theo- 
logical seminary, a picture gallery, 
and a library of 40,000 vols. Pop, 
19,000. 

Cassiodorus, Flavius Magnus 
Aurelius (c. 468— c. 562), historian, 
statesman and man of letters, was 
h. at Scylaceum in Calabria of a 
distinguished family. He rose to 
positions of responsibility under 
Theodoric, being sole consul in 514, 
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After the death of tills prince in 520, 1 Cassius, Abidins (d. A.B. 175), a 
he was chief minister for some years, | Rom. general under Marcus AtireliTis. 
but about 540 he retired from public i He distinguished himself greatly in 
life, and it is possible that he then the Parthian War, and w’aa there- 
became a monk. He is our chief : fore made military governor of Asia, 
authority for the history of the Gothic * In 175, Aurelius was ill, and Cassius 
kingdom of Rome. His chief works ] proclaimed himself emperor on the 
are ff»rmcxrKm ef ilunmn- j strength of a rumour of his death. 
arum hiierfirurh, and HL^iona Goiho- J He was slain by his own soldiers 
of whieii we possess only a later i before steps could be taken against 
epitome. j him. 

Cassiopeia fGk. Kajro-tojreta and ; Cassius, Cains Cassius Longftiiis, 
Kaa-a-LtTreia), a consteliatlon in the was made praetor m 44 b c. through 
K. hemisphere, not far from the the inftuence of Ceesar, and was 
North Pole and close to Cepheus. In promised the gOT. of Syria. Yet 
Not. 1572, according to the obserTa- be was one of the most active coa- 
tions of Tycho Brah6, a new star of splrators against Ciesar, and took 
great brailancy blazed out here for part in the actual assassination. He 
ten days. Its brilliancy then dlinin- was defeated by Antony in the 
ished, and at the end of sixteen battle of Philippi, and compelled his 
months it disappeared . According to freedman to slay Mm . 
the Gk. fable, C. was the wife of ; Cassius, Gains, surnamed Longinus 
Cepheus and mother of Andromeda, 1 fd. 4-2 b.c.), was the motive force in 
placed m the heavens with her head 1 the conspiracy wMch resulted in the 
from the pole, so aa to turn round { death of Julius Ceesar. In 53 b.c. he 
apparently upside down because, ac- ; served as Qusestor in the Parthian 
cording to Hyginus, she boasted of War under M. Licinius Crassus, and 
her owm beauty as superior to that ’ earned fame by his masterly bringing 
of the Nereids. I off of the remains of the Rom. 

Cassiquiari ( Cassiquiare), a deep, ( army, after the defeat at Carrhae. 
rapid riv. of Venezuela, s?. America, | After the Battle of Pharsalus, he be- 
forming the Orinoco’s S. bifurcation, came reconciled to Caesar, whereas 
Issuing from R. Orinoco it enters before he had sided with Pompey. 
R. Guainia, a branch of Rio Negro, For some time things went smoothly 
near San Carlos, widening from 300 but then he was offended at the 
to 600 yds. It establishes water appointment of M. Junius Bratus, 
communication between the Amazon whose sister he had just married, as 
and Orinoco rivers. praetor urbanus. Aftertheassassina- 

Cassiterides, a group of is. first tion of Caesar, he went to Syria and 
mentioned by Herodotus as the place crashed Doiabella . When the trium- 
where the Phoenicians exchanged virate was formed, he was with 
their wares for tin. They were fixed Brutus at Philippi, and, his own wing 
to the W. of Spain, and have been being defeated, he ordered his freed- 
identified with the Scilly Is. and man to kill Mm- Brutus lamented 
Cornwall, or the British Is. as a whole, him as * the last of the Roms/ 

Others have su^ested various small Cassius, Farmensis, so named after 
islands off the Spanish coast. Parma, where he was b. He assisted 

Cassiterite, the principal ore of tin, in the assassination of Gsesar, and 
and is the binoxide of that metal with after the Battle of Philippi joined 
sometimes a littie peroxide of iron, Pompeius. He afterwards went over 
manganese, and silica. Its common to Antony, and when they had been 
name is tin-stone. It is a black or defeated at the Battle of Actium, he 
brown crystalline substance, the wasputtodeathby Au^stus, 30 b.o. 
crystal form being tetragonal prisms Cassius, Spurius Cassius Viseellinus, 
terminated by tetragonal pyramids, a Rom. soldier and statesman, and 
It has a brilliant adamantine lustre, founder of the first Agrarian law. 
To obtain the metal from the ore it is He was three times consul, in 502, 
crashed and washed and then heated 493, and 486 b.o. His agrarian law so 
in a furnace with charcoal and lime offended the patricians and other 
to remove the oxygen. The metal so wealthy citizens that he was put to 
obtained is purified by first heating death by them : some say the deed 
it upon the hearth of a reverberatory was committed by his own father, 
furnace until the more fusible tin But accord!:^ to Mommsen, the 
melts and flows away from the alloys story is pure Invention, 
mixed writh it as impurities. After- CassiveUaunus, a British chieftain 
wards it is stirred with green wood, who ruled the diet. N . of the Thames 
when the other impurities are carried at the time of Ctesar^’s second invasion 
off with the scum so formed. These (54 B.c.). After some British suo- 
consist generally of copper and cesses, Caesar took the camp of C., 
arsenic. Cornwall and Malacca are and the cMef was comi^lled to 
the cMef sources. promise tribute and make submission. 
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Cassock (Fr, camtque'}^ a military ] 
cloak. It was the name ^ven In 
former times to the costtime worn by 
soldiers, and it is not until a compara- ^ 
tively recent date that the word was 
used in an ecclesiastical sense. The 
anct. style of En^. C. was a donhle- 
himsted rohefastened attheshonlder, 
with sometimes the addition of a 
grirdle at the waist. For all orders 
of the Enff. clergy black is the iisnal 
colour, though on some occasions 
purple is worn. In the Kom. 
Catholic Church it varies in colour 
according to the rank of the wearer. 

Cassowary, or Casuarius, the typi- 
cal genus of the ratite family Casna- 
riidie, which are fonnd only in the 
Australian regions, and are closely 
related to the emens. About ten 
species exist, which are generally 
divided into two groups, those with 
the helmet laterally compressed and 
those with a pyramidal helmet. The 
plumage of both sexes is a glossy 
black, the wings and tail are very 
small and the hen is larger than the 
cock. They are running birds with 
great powers of leaping, and when 
attacked they kick forward with their 
feet. They live in pairs in wooded 
dlsts. and the cock usually incu- 
bates the eggs, about six in number, 
which the hen lays in a nest of leaves 
and grass. C. hennettif the mooruk, 
is the most common species. 

Cast, see Casting. 

Castagno, Andre del <1390—1457), 
Italian painter, was h. at Mugallo, 
He was a member of the Florentine 
school, bnt may be called a dranghts- 
man rather than a painter. His works 
are bold, but are often deficient in 
grace and delicacy* He d» of the 
plague at Florence. 

Castaldi, Pamflio (1398—1490), an 
It. poet and humanist, 5. at Feltre 
in Eombardy. He fonnded a school 
there, which earned great renown 
among foreign nations, and in which 
he became the teacher of the Italian 
language, and literature. Some 
Italian writers, amongst them Ber- 
nard!, ^y that O. was the real inven- 
tor of printing with movable types, 
and that Johann Fnst, who is sup- 
posed to have been one of C.’s pupils, 
and intimate friend, gave away the 
secret to G utenberg. It is also alleged 
that in 1472, Galeazzo Sforza gave O. 
the authoiity to establish a printing- 
press at Milan. See P‘. Castaldi el* 
Invenssione dei CaraUeri Mdbili per la 
Siampa^ 1865, by Bemardi. 

Oastalla, a fountain in Greece, now 
known as the Fountain of St. John, 
on Mt. Pamassns, sacred to Apollo 
and the Muses. It is named after 
C., daughter of Achelous, who threw 
herself into it to evade pursuit from 
Apollo. 


Castaiion* or Chasteiilon, Sehastien 
(1515— 63), Swiss Protestant theo- 
logian and humanist, was 6. near 
Bresse . In 1 5 4 1 he visited Calvin at 
Strassburg, and in the same year the 
latter made him head, of the college 
at Geneva. He was compelled to 
leave on account of small differences 
with Calvin, and lived in great 
poverty at Basel, till he was appointed 
professor of Gk. in 1533. He pub. 
various works . 

Castanea, a small genus of Fagacese 
found in N. lands, the fruit of which 
is the chestnut. The horse-chestnut 
iJSsculus hippoccLstanum) differs from 
this plant in order and every thing but 
that it has a prickly fruit. In Spain, 
S. France, and Italy the fruit of the 
cultivated species is eaten raw, 
roasted, or ground into flour, and is 
extremely nutritious. The wood 
resists well the influence of water, and 
is well suited for mill -timber, water- 
works, and palings ; the bark is used 
in tanning. C. vulgaris yields the 
edible sweet chestnut, which is de- 
veloped from three female flowers, 
whose nuts are enclosed in a prickly 
capsule . 

Castanets (Fr. Casiagnette, Ger. 
Kastagnetten, Sp. Qastanuelas), musi- 
cal instruments of percussion, intro- 
duced into Europe from the E. by the 
Moors, and are used in dancing. They 
are made of two hollow shells of hard 
wood, fastened together by a cord, 
which is passed over the thumb and 
first finger. They are used in pairs, 
one in each hand, and are struck 
against one another, which produces 
a series of clicks, thus marking the 
rhythm of the music. They were used 
by theGks.and the Korns., to accom- 
pany their Bacchanalian dances. 

Castaflos, Don Francisco (Xaver) de, 
Duke of Bailen (1756-1852), a cele- 
brated Spanish general, b. in Madrid. 
In early youth he entered the army, 
and went to Berlin in order to study 
military tactics under Frederick the 
Great. In 1808 he defeated 80,000 
Fr. under General Dupont de FEtang 
at Bailen, but was himself beaten by 
Dannes at Tuleda the same year. 

Oastauospermum australe, the Aus- 
tralian chestnut, constitutes in itself 
a genus of the Leguminosss. The 
plant is a tree 30 to 40 ft. high, its 
foliage affords an excellent shade, and 
the fruit when roasted resembles a 
chestnut in flavour. 

Caste (from Portuguese casta, Bat. 
castus, pure, chaste), a term generally 
employed to denote the div. of 
Hindu society into various sections or 
Cs. It has also been employed for any 
distinctions of class in any nations 
which have a similar exclusive effect. 
The system has prevailed, in a greater 
or less degree amor»g most peoples of 
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tiie worl«i . There are few t raeci? of it j 
amoBg-st the Genoaiiie mees, and the ! 
idea deriTed from Herodotus that the i 
Egyptians had a C. system was ex- ' 
ploded hyJ. Ampere, How€wer,it\'tas ; 
foiinti *-tFoii£r]v 2iiar]^:ed in Pera. and 
anct. Persia had its threefold div. , 
of the follower- of Ahiira I\Iazda ] 
Into Atharva- fpriOstF?, Hatha sva^. i 
(warriors j, and Va>tryas / husband - 
mend the Zend Avesta te1l> iis. 
The '-aiae ^i 2 ^tmctlons are eve-n now 
found m Africa and Pol^mesia, and 
the European social system i- of a 
somewhat similar nature. However, 
It is in India that the C. distinction P 
found in its most fully-developed 
form, and here it is most intimately 
connected with religrlon. According 
to a somewhat late hymn of the 
Pdgrveda, possibly interpolated, the 
orikm of the Cs. Is to be carried back 
to their birth from Brahma, when the 
Brahmans sprang from his head, the 
Kshatrlyas from his arms, the Vaisyas 
from his thighs, and the Sudras 
from his feet. 

The C. system of India Is probably 
tribal in origin. The Aryans and , 
their retainers, by a process of natural ' 
selection, gradually resolved them- 1 
selves into four classes — namely (1) | 
Brahman or priestly C., composed i 
of the ATishia, their descendants i 
and disciple^, to whom was entrusted ! 
the expounding of the Vedas and the : 
conduct of religious ceremonies; (2) | 
the Hshatriya, that is Rajput or 
governing and military C., composed 
of the maharajas and their warrior 
kinsmen and companions, whose 
duty w'as to rule and fight, and ad- 
minister Justice and protect the j 
community in general. This C. is i 
represented in modern times by the 1 
Rajput and the Rhatri. (3) The j 
Vaisiya, a trading and agricultural 
C. which assisted by the conquered . 
ahorigiues, tilled the land, raised 
cattle, and manufactured the arms 
and implements and household uten- 
sils required by the Aryan common- 
wealths. This C. is now represented 
by the Banya. (4) Besides the three 
Aiyan Cs., but immeasurably beneath 
them, there was the servile or Sudra 
C., composed of captured aborigines, 
whose lives had been sx>ared, and of 
the progeny of marriages between 
Aryans of different castes, and of 
Aryans and the women of the 
country, all of which, by the rigid 
exclusiveness of the G. system, came 
to be regarded as degraded. Broadly 
speaking, the origin of the C. system 
was self-protection, and in India 
man withdrew himself into a C. as a 
refuge from oppression and, in time, 
came to pride himself on being, not a 
citizen, hut an outsider. Thus the 
Gonds from being a people sank into 
VOL. m. 


a C., and the of the Indian 

Cs. are, as Indicated above, probably 
tribal in ongin. The vast majority 
of Indian Cs., however, correspond 
to a difference of environment rather 
than of race, and, to-daj', there are 
great mmibers of Cs. throughout 
the country which refjresent the 
different eallingn in the various 
province®. Every vocation is occu- 
pied by its own C. or Cs., which may 
not marry nor even eat with other 
C-. No one can, for example, be 
a barber or a earjeuter iiiilebs he is 
bom one, or, in other words, unle^ 
hib parents belong to a C, that has 
assumed such means of livelihood. 

, Nor is anv C. of occupation genera! 

, thr^uighoiit the country, for each 
province has a sejjamte gradation of 
its own, so that the barbers of 
I Calcutta are strangers to the bar here 
I of Madras, between whom Inter- 
' marriage would be impossible. The 
, one C. that pervades all India is the 
' Brahmin, which la subdivided into 
1 innumerable sections, between whom 
■ there can be no alliance of bride and 
bridegroom. The Mohammedans are 
a self-contained community cut off 
from the Hindus by creed and race, 
and there are Hindu Cs., such as the 
Sikh, which have originated as 
the disciples of religious reformers, 
and, indexed, this kind of C., produced 
by local religious revivals, is in many 
cases of very recent origin. Certain 
Cs., too, claim to be hybrids, having 
originated from inter-marriages be- 
tween men of a higher and women of a 
lower C., thus, e.ff. the Eurasians, a 
community of the larger cities, 
sprang in modem times from alliances 
between Europeans and Indians. 
Mixed alliances have not always been 
prohibited, and before the C. system 
became finaHy established the mar- 
riage of men with women of lower 
grades of society were common, until 
the occupants of those grades, resent- 
ful of the position, forbade their 
women to marry outside it. It has 
been Justly said that never has 
human society been more complicsated 
or artificial than in the C. Members 
of a C. are isolated from all others by 
their marriage laws, social customs, 
religious practices, and precedence. 
Marriage outside the C- is an absolute 
abomination, while within the C. 
it is limited by strict rule. Each C. 

: contains groups, and bride and brlde- 
: groom should come from different 
groups. The genera! effect of th^ 
permanent conservation of human 
types is that the population is so 
heterogeneous that only actual experi- 
ence can really understand it ; and it 
may even be said that the inhabitants 
of India are differentiated into as 
many as two thou^nds types of 

Q 
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manMnd, whose physical relations 
have absolutely nothing in common. ' 
The espansiveness and conTiviality 
of the dinner-table, so familiar to the 
European, cannot preyail over O., 
where eating and drinking, eyeept ' 
among the Anglicised Indians, are still , 
ceremonial rites tinged by symbolism. 
Totems and fetishes are a feature of 
the G., and representative implements 
of the C. are held in reverence, and 
once a lear are formally worshipped. i 
To touch the fetish of a C. is a : 
sacrilege, and this or other minor ' 
breaches are visited with fines. It ’ 
is generally accepted that the G. ' 
system in its present rigidity is a 
development of comparatively recent ( 
Hindu history, and m the present , 
day the process of C, sub -division i 
still continues, old Cs. producing j 
new" as offshoots. The rise of some ) 
separate Cs. may correspond to a ' 
rise in social status, but in other , 
cases the reverse holds good, as when, 
e.g,, the Eajputs took to the cultiva- 
tion of vegetables or the Brahmins 
used the plough. Amalgamation of 
different Cs. only arises from religious 
reform, and it is to such infiuenoe 
that the Sikhs owe their separate 
identity ; and this, too, is the ex- 
planation of the development of the 
t heist ic community which in recent 
years grew up in Bengal under the 
name of the Brahmo Samaj. But 
apart from these religious revivals, 
which have had no great effect as 
consolidating influences, the ten- 
dency is still towards crystallisation 
in compartments, so that the people 
have not as yet been affected by the 
idea of the unity of an Empire. 
Whether, however, the present 
awakening of autonomous aspiration, 
coupled with the demand of educated 
Indian women for greater freedom of 
outlook and opportunity, will give 
an impetus to this idea and modify 
the rigidity of the C. system remains 
to foe seen. Indeed, education, many 
years ago, had some effect in weaken- 
ing C. prejudices, students of different 
Cs. living in one boarding-house not 
h^tating to take meals together, 
though the food must have been 
cooked by a Brahmin or by a caste- 
fellow. Disputes between Caste- 
feilorre are decided mostly by * pan- 
chayets ' or arbitration committees 
of five, a feature which has much to 
commend it in that the atmosphere 
of the petty criminal court is by no 
means conducive to morality. There 
are, as noted previously, numerous 
vocation Cs. throughout India, and 
it may be instructive to mention by 
way of illustration the names of the 
chief Cs. to be found in the Madras 
presidency. They are : Eambadi, 
Nayer, Paraiyan, Pallan, Tiyan and 


Vnlaiyan, all Cs. of agrlciiltiiral 
labourer^ and cultivators ; Cheruman, 
agricultural labourers and leather 
workers ; Xallan, Maravan, Telega, 
Vannan, and Vellala, all cultivators; 
Chakkilyan, agriculturists ; Ghettle, 
cultivators aiid traders ; Goila, 
shepherds ; I’dayan, shepherds and 
cultivators ; Anibattan, barbers and 
cultivators ; Balija, traders ; Kai- 
koian, textile w’orkers and cultivators; 
Kammalan, goldsmiths and car- 
penters ; Hapu, cultivators and agri- 
culturists ; Komati, storekeepers and 
cultivators ; Huravan, potters and 
cultivators ; Mala, agrieuiturai labour- 
ers ; Nadar, cultivators and toddy 
tlraw’ers ; Odde, stonemasons and 
navvies; Vaniyan, oil pressers ; 
Labbai and Mappilla, cultivators 
and land-owners. 

See report on ' Caste, Tribe and 
Pace,’ m 1901 Indian Census Re- 
port; Sherring’s Hindu Tribes and 
Castes, 1872—81 ; Muir’s Sanserd 
Texts, 1867-7 5; Burnell and Hop- 
kins* translation of The Code of 
Manu, 1SS4 ; Bampfyide Fuller, 
Studies of Indian Life and Sentiment, 
19 lU; jEleport of the Simon Com- 
mission, 1930. 

Castel, Gastello (from It. casiello 
Sp. Castillo, from Lat, castellum 
diminutive of castra, camp), a prefix 
added to names of various towns, etc 
in Italy, France and especially in 
Spain and Portugal. 

Castei5.r, Emilio (1832—99), a 
Spanish orator and statesman, h. 
at Cadiz. He was educated in early 
years at a Grammar School at Sax, 
afterwards going on to the IMadrid 
University. He at first studied law, 
but soon gave himself up to philo- 
sophy and letters, and in 1853 he took 
a doctor’s degree. He became known 
for his eloquence in political matters, 
and in 1864 founded La Lemocracia, 
m w’hich he wrote bitterly against the 
government, and thereby lost Ms 
professorship. After an insurrection 
in 1866 he was condemned to death, 
but was able to escape to Paris, re- 
turning when the revolution of 1868 
began. In 1873 he assisted in the 
downfall of King Amadeus, and the 
same year was made dictator by the 
Cortes, also resuming his professor- 
ship at the university. In 1874 he 
resigned his post in the Cortes, owing 
to hostilities there, and when at the 
end of the same year, Alfonso XII. 
was proclaimed King of Spain, he 
retired into exile for fifteen months, 
when he was then elected deputy for 
Barcelona. The remainder of Ms life 
he devoted to the study of history 
and philosophy. Among his early 
writings were Life of Lord Byron, 
The Religious Revolution, The Re- 
demption of Slaves, and others. 
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Castclbuono, a tn. ^ :n 

S.E. of CefaH ; it contains* an 
Ben^'i'Ctliieiiiona'-ter'i : al^u mineral 
EprinLT;-. Po]t. coia. lOyHJlO. 

CastellidardOa a tn. aial e()m. nl 
Z t ill:. ^ . tiiat 04 1 in 1 ii e 1 mjx . o r A n enii a , 
i^^ni .-t of tbat jaaetn A Tletcrv v,ii - 
%TC3ii Lere hx tlie Pie<lmonte^e vr t!ie 
papal troop.- Ill 1 Pop.com 

CastelflorenSino, a to. mi Italv, 
proY. ol T’^i-caoy, -itiiatr d on tlie 
river Bli-a, about !.*'» m. yAV. of 
F ]o2*enee . Pop . e oin . 11 , J 7 ? 

Castelfranco : A “» A t n . an«l coin . of 
Italv, m the prov. of Poio^riia, PI lu, 
A'AV. by rah from the futv of that 
name The manuractiire matehe-- 
carried on enteubively . Tne 
churches contain many valuable 
nlctiires of the Bologmc-e schooL 
Pop. 10,800. r»} AlbO a tn. m the 

prov. of TreviFo» bltuated fm the 
Miisone. It is famous the biiTh- 
place of the painter Gior^iuiie, and 
also for a victory ^^ained hy the Fr 
m 1800 over the AuhtnaR.-. There 
are ia.anufaetur<“- of »iik and woollen 
goods. Ph>p. 17..')! 5 “2, 

Caste! Gandolfo, a tn of Italv, in 
the proT. of lioiiie, and 14 m. v E. of - 
the citv of that name. It 1?^ situated ' 
on a volcanic slope 400 ft. above Lake 
Alhano. Here in the seventeenth 
century Pope Urban VIll. built a 
castle which was used as a summer 
residence by the Popes until 1870 
Pop. com. 2680. 

Castellamare : (1) A fortified and 
Eetipart tn. of S. Italy, 17^ m. S.K, of 
Naples. It lies on a sheltered portion 
of coast on the Gulf of Naples, w here 
it commands a magniticeDfc view. In 
the fifteenth century it was pillaged 
by Pope Pius II, and again in 1654 by 
the Due de G uise . Its name is taken 
from the castello which was built 
there in the thirteenth century by 
Emperor Frederick II. The chief in- 
dustries are the manuf . of cotton and 
macaroni. Pop. 29,250. (2)Atn.in 
Sicily, 45 m. W.S.W. of Palermo. 
Trade in cotton, wine, corn, olive-oil, 
and anchovies. It stands at the head 
of a gulf of the same name. Pop. 
17,367. 

Casteliamonte, a mrkt. tn. of Italy, 
in the prov. of Piedmont, 10 m. S ,W. 
of Ivrea, and 20 ni, N. of Turin. 
It has an old castle, and a large 
market-place. The principal in- 
dustry is the manufacture of earthen- 
ware. Pop. com. 5865. 

Gastellan, the keeper of a castle in 
mediaeval times. In different countries 
hisrankand office varied. In France 
and Flanders the owners of certain 
domains held the title, which ranked 
next to that of bailiff. 

Castellana, a tn. of Italy, in the 
prov. of Bari, situated on the 
Adriatic coast. It is 26 m. S.E, of 


Ib.rl, and ^ m SAV. of MonoXioIL 
Pop. com. 11,195, 

Castellaiieta, & tn. of Italy, 24 lo. 
N.W. of Taranto. It a 

eat hedral, and i- the sec of a lii.-hoio 
Ikffi. com. 10,975. 

CasteilazzOj, a tn. and coin, of Itaiv, 
in the prov. of Idcdmont, 5 in. 8AV. 
of Alessandria. Poih com. 604 7 , 

CastelSeone, a tn. of Itaiv, in the 
prov. of, and 16 m, N.W. fruiin the 
tn. of, Cremona, also 12 in. cf.E. at 
Lodi. I-^op. com. ''970. 

Casteliio, Sebastian© (1515-63% a 
tiieologian, t. in Savoy. He studied 
at Lyons, and m 1510 l^eeaine a 
teacher in a ^ciiool at Gciicva. 
religious views, however, did not 
coincide wuth tbo.*-e of Calvin, to 
whom he owed bi^ .-o he mh'^ 

obliged to reMgn, and went to Ba-lv, 
1541. Here he was appoliited pr^M 
fc'-^orof Gk., 1553, and here he died, 

Castello Branco, an eppeopai cAy 
of I'ortugal It has an active trade 
in wine, olive oil, ami cork, and 
posfee;^sefc noted iiiar!»Ie quarries, 
Many Horn, remains bear testimony 
to it.s great antiquity, l^op. 16,200, 

Casteiio-Branco, Camillo, Visconde 
de Correia Botelho f l82r)~lj«i ),a Fortu- 
gue>e author, Ik at Lisbon. He lost 
both parents In infancy, and spent 
hisearly yearsin Tra2-os-3Ioiites. Fie 
studied in Oporto and Coimijra. and 
began his career of lette^J^ in 4»rdc-T to 
gam a livelihood. Later on be went 
to the Episcopal Seminars' in Uporto 
with the intention of entering the 
priesthood. He took orders, but his 
reAlessness ai|d want of ^tablI■ty 
forbade him keeping to one thing for 
anj' length of time, and in due course 
he pesumed his former oeeupation. 
Created viscount, lb85, in recogni- 
tion of his services to letters. 

Castello de Vide, a tn. of Portugal, 
in the prov. of Alemtejo and ihe di^t. 
of Portalegi'e, 40 m. E. of Abrantes. 
It has mamifs of cloth. Pop . 4500 . 

Casteilon, or Casteildn de la Plana : 
(1) A prov. of Spain in Valencia, 
bordering on the Mediterranean. 
There are silver and lead mmes and* 
factories of scarves, mantles, etc. Fish- 
ing! s the chief industry. Pop, 306,800. 
<2) The capital of the above prov., 
about 2| m. from the Meffiterranean . 
Field-gardens are cultivated, watered 
by the Nijares, whose waters are 
brought to the tn. by a magnifi- 
cent aqueduct. Canal de Castelldn. 
The tn. has manufactures of Mnen 
and woollen goods, earthenware, 
paper, and fire-arms, and is a centre 
of export© of fruit and wine. In the 
Church of La Sangre are some fine 
works by the great painter, Francisco 
Hitalta. Pop, 35,666. 

Cas'celnau, Hoel Marie - Joseph - 
Edouard, Vioomte da Currieres de. 
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French general, &. Bee. 24, 1S51, at 
hamt Affnqne, Aireyron, where he 
attended the Jesuit School. After 
taking a science degree at Paris, he 
entered tSt. Cyr :^XiHtary Seh. in 
1S60. Promoted captain, 1876 and 
commandant, 1889. In head office 
of General Staff, 1893 ; and again in 
1896, when mobilisation scheme was 
completed there under his direction. 
He became Gen. of Dlv., 1910 ; asst, 
chief of Staff, 1911. On outbreak of 
war, 1914, he commanded the 
Second Army in Lorraine. After- 
-wards employed between Somme and 
Oise, and in Champagne, and in 
Bee. made Chief of Staff. In Dec. 
1915 he was sent on a mission to 
Salonika ; visited Athens and re- 
turned through Italy. When the 
German attack was concentrated on 
Verdun fFeb. 1916), C., sent thither 
with overridmg powers, safeguarded 
the right bank of the 3Ieuse. In 
Jan. 1917 he went on a mission to 
Hussia, The great offensive planned 
in 1918 was to have taken effect 
under his command in November, 
but Marshal Foch forestalled this 
plan and Peace was declared. C. 
later entered the Chr. of Deputies 
as member for Aveyron. 

Castelnaudary (Castrum Xovum 
ArUmorum, anct. Sostomagns)^ a tn. 
of S.W. France, dept, of Aude, near 
t he Canal du Midi . It is finely situated, 
and possesses various interesting 
buildings. There are flour-mills, 
manufactures of earthenware, wool- 
lens, and foundries. Pop. 7900, 

Castelnuovo, or Nowo, a seaport and 
com. of A^ugo-Slavia, situated near 
the entrance to the Gulf of Cattaro. 
Brass is manufactured- Fop. 1500. 

Castelnuovo Berardenga, a tn. of 
Italy, in. the prov. of Tuscany, 
about 10 m. E, of Siena, Pop.com. 
10,119. 

Castelnuovo Scrivia, a com. of 
Italy, in the prov. of Piedmont, 
situated on the Scrivia, 13 m. N.E, 
by E. of Alessandria. Pop. 6987 . 

Castel San Giovanni, a tn. and 
com. of Italy, in the prov. of Piacenza, 
and 1 5m. W. of the city of that name. 
Pop. com. 10,191. 

Castel San Pietro, a tn. and com. 
of Italy, in the prov. of, and 12 m. 
S.E. from the tn. of Bologna. Pop. 
com. 14,400. 

Castel Sarrasin, a tn. of France, in 
the department of Tam-et -Garonne, 
on the Riv. Garonne, with manu- 
factures of serge and worsted articles. 
Pop. 7550. 

Castelvetrano, a tn. of Sicily, in the 
prov. of Trapani, and 25 m. S.E. of 
that place. It is chiefly notable for 
the production of white wines, which 
are considered the best in the island. 
Coral and alabaster ornaments are 


made, and there are manufs. of silk, 
flax, and cotton. Pop. 23,307. 

Casti, Giovanni Battista (1721— 
1S03), Italian poet, was b. at Prato 
in Tuscany, and early took orders. 
He taught for some time in the 
seminary at IMontefiascone, but then 
gave up his hope of advancement in 
the church and his canonry of the 
cathedral for the sake of travel. In 
the service of Joseph II. of Austria, 
he visited most of the European 
capitals, and, on his return, that 
monarch gave him the position of 
poeia cesareOf or poet -laureate. In 
later life he resigned this position to 
avoid political strife, and settled at 
Paris as a private gentleman, to 
remain there till his death . His chief 
works are Kovelle galanti^ a collection 
of tales in otiava rhna, of which the 
plots are chiefly taken from La Fon- 
taine and Boccaccio, and Gli animali 
parlanii, an elaborate poetical alle- 
gory. 

Castiglione, a tn. and com. of Sicily, 
in the prov. of Catania, and 25 m. 
N.E. of the city of that name. It is 
noted for the quantities of filbert nuts 
grown there. Pop. com. 18,198. 

Castiglione, Baldassare (147 8— 1529 ) 
Italian statesman and man of letters, 
was b. at Casanatico, near Alantua, 
and received his education at Milan. 
About the year 1500 he entered the 
service of Guidobaldo da Montef elbro . 
Duke of Urbino, whose court was one 
of the best and noblest in Italy. This 
prince sent him on an embassy to 
Henry VII. of England in 1506, and 
in 1524 he was charged by Pope 
Clement VII. with the difficult task 
of arranging a dispute between the 
sovereign pontiff and Charles V- This 
carried him to Spain, where he was 
later naturalised and became Bishop 
of Avila. He c?. at Toledo, broken- 
hearted, it was said, at imputations 
of treachery which had been made 
against him. He was universally 
mourned, and Raphael’s painting 
of him is well known. But O.’s 
greatest claim to fame rests on his 
book, II Cortegiano, written in 1514, 
which describes, in the form of dia- 
logues, the composition of the ideal 
courtier. It is one of the noblest ex- 
pressions of the Renaissance spirit, 
and has been translated into most 
European languages. 

Castiglione, Carlo Ottavio, Count 
(1784-1849), an Italian philologist, 
b, at IVIilan. At the age of twenty- 
four, he pTxh, Monete cufiche del museo 
di Milano, an erudite work on the 
Kufic coins in the cabinet of Brera. 
His chief work is M6moire G6o- 
grapJiigue et Numismatique $ur la 
Paitie Orieniale de la Parbane ap- 
pelie AfriMa par les Arabes, suivi 
des Pecherches sur les Berbires ai^ 
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Mnilques C1&26), which attempted to ; 
give the history of towns iB Barbary i 
whose names are inscribed on Arabic i 
coins. In ISitf he edited a fraraient i 
of the Bible, translated into Gothic i 
by Ulfilas, the . of which had been < 
diseoTcred by Cardinal Mai in 
Consult his Life bv Biojidelli 

Castigllone Fiorentino, a tn. and 
com. of Italy, lo m. S.E. of Arezzo. ' 
There i« a Fiari^t college and aBo a ' 
large orphanage*. Pop. com. 13,062. 

Castlglione, Giovanni Benedetto 
fl6irt-7u}. an Italian painter of the 
Genoe-e school, Lnci'wii soiiietinies an ■ 
II Greehetto ft he Little Gk.), and | 
sometimes as Le Benedette, was 6. ■ 
in Genoa, and studied under Vandyck. ' 
He painted landscapes and rural 
scenes, as well as historical pieces, j 
His etchings are dlatinguished by j 
light and shade effects. His best ; 
known work is ‘ The Animals entering i 
the Ark.’ 

Gastiglione delle Stiviere, a city of . 
Lombardy, M. Italy, in the proT, of i 
Como, 22 m. N.W. of Mantua. It is , 
defended b v an old castle, and is noted ■ 
in history for a Tictory gained by the | 
Fr. over the Austrians in 1798. Pop. , 
com. 7934. : 

Castile <Sp. Castilla, from castillo, , 
a castle L a former kingdom of Spam, i 
occupying the central tableland of the ] 
peninsula. The highest mountains j 
are the Sierra de Gredos f Plaza de ' 
Aimangor, 8730 ft.), and the Sierra ; 
de Guadarama (Pico de Penaiara, i 
8100 ft. I. The average altitude of the i 
N. plateau is about 2500 ft. Old | 
C. or Castilla la Tie) a occupies 
the N. dist-, and New C. or Castilla lu \ 
Nueva the S. part of C. The N. 
r^on is watered by the Duero and its 
affluents, but in the su mme r is very 
dry and barren. In the S. flow the 
Juoar, Tagus, and Guadiana. The 
valleys are very fertile. The king- 
dom of C. was formed during the 
eleventh century, and was united to 
the kingdom of Leon in 1230. In 
1085 the Moorish kingdom of Toledo 
was conciuered and added to the 
Castilian rmlm- Toledo became the 
capital, but Valladolid was also used 
as the royal residence. By niarriage 
of Ferdinand of Aragon and Isabella 
of O. in 1469, the two kingdoms be- 
came united ten years later. In 1492, 
by the conquest of Grenada, the whole 
of Moorish Simin came under Chris- 
tian rule. The chief industries of the 
inhabitants of Old G. are cotton and 
linen weaving and stock-breeding. 
Olives, saffron, pulse, and grain are 
cultivated, in New C. The in- 
habitants engage in stock-breeding 
and the manufacture of coarse 
woollens. , «... 

Castilho, Antomo Feliciano, Vi- 
cond© d© (1800-75), a Portuguese 


poet, h, in Lisbon. He was blind 
from the age of six. In 1S21 ^he 
pub. Cartas de Echo e yarciso, 
which attracted much attenticfii. 
Jimar r melancholia (1828), ^ Prima- 
cera G837b and O Ouiomo (1863), 
are the poems on wMeh his reputa- 
tion stands. During the revolution 
of 1845 he was obliged to take refuge 
in the Azores, and did not return to 
his native land till 1863. His play 
Camoens, adapted from the Fr., 
%vas comidett'd m lS4fK C. won a 
high reputation for scholarship and 
made a great stud^' of anet. and 
modern history. He ^ trails, the 
Metamorphosm of Or Id In 1S41, and 
the Georgies of Virgil in 1865- Con- 
sult the Jlemorim by his son, Jiilio 
de Castilho (1881). 

Castilla la Nueva (New Castile), 
one of the historical divs. of the 
Iberian peninsula. It comprises the 
five provs. of Guadalajara, Ciudad 
Heal, Madrid, Toledo, and Cuenza. 
It was in anct, times inhabited by the 
Celtiberian tribes. Pop, 2,424,000. 
See CA-STiLn. 

Castilla la Vieja (Old Castile), one 
of the historical divs. of the Spanish 
penmsuia. It comprises the eight 
provinces of Paleneia, VaHadolid, 
Avila, Soria, Logroiio, Segovia, San- 
tander, and Bm^os, and, in the form 
of an elevated plateau, extends as 
far as the Bar of Biscay. Pop. 
1,385,000. See Castile. 

Castillejo, Gristoval d© (c, 1494- 
1556), a Spanish poet, b. at Ciudad 
Hodrigo, Salamanca. He was attached 
to the Emperor Ferdinand I., brother 
of Charles V., first as a page and later 
as secretary, and spent m any years in 
Germany. His poems were first 
edited in 1573, and later in 1598 and 
1600. He strongly opposed the 
poetical innovations of the school of 
Boscan, which sought to introduce 
Italian metres, such as the sonnet and 
the tsrza rima, into Spanish literature. 
His poems are written m a gay or 
satirical vein, and have plenty of 
verve. A complete ©d. of his works 
was pub. in Madrid in 1792. 

Castillo de I-ociibm, a tn. of Spain, 
tn the prov. of Jaen, and 18 m- S-W« 
of the tn. of that name. Pop. 8600. 

Castillon* a tn. in the dept, of 
Gironde, France, on the H. Dordogne, 
33 m. E. of Bordeaux. Here in 1453 
the English were defeated (see Shake- 
speare, Hen^ VI., Aet iv.J, and in the 
neighbourhood is the chAteau where 
Montaigne passed the later years of 
hlR life. Pop. 2960. 

Casting, the name given to the pro- 
cess of manufecturing articles of given 
shape by pouring a molten sutetanca 
into moulds and aliowing it to solidify 
and take up the shape of the moulds. 
The art finds its application in the 
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maniifaefiirc of iron Cs. (tmindm^) of 
every description, of statues i m which 
case bronze is the metal nsnally em- 
ployed), of type for printing pnr- 
poses, of plaster ca^ts, and in a some- 
what different manner in the mann- 
foctiire of clilnaware and pottery. 
The C. of l-ironze vessels and images 
is a metaOiirgicai proc<‘SS of great 
antiquity. It was a weli-known art 
In anet. Egypt, many bronze statues 
belonging to tins period having 
been discovered. From many pas- 
sages In the O.T. it is evident that 
the Israelites were familiar with the 
arts of metallnrgv, vesstds and orna- 
ments being east in bronze for the 
furnishing of the Temple. Little is 
known, however, of the methods em- 
ployed by the ancts. in the C. of 
metal articles, and it is probable that 
the treatment of metai by smiths’ 
w'ork was more common. The manu- 
facture of cast iron is of compara- 
tlvehv recent date, one of the most 
important uses to %vhich the latter 
was first put being the manufacture i 
of cannon. In the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth several large foundries 
existed, wood furnaces being exclu- 
sively used. Owing to the use of wood 
as fuel the first foimdries were always 
built near forests, and it is on this 
account that Sussex became the seat 
of an iron-smelting industry. Al- 
though this industry has long been 
extinct, many relics of it occur in 
Sussex cottages and farmhouses in 
the form of old-fashioned fire grates, 
originally cast in the locality. Wood 
furnaces are particularly well adapted 
for smelting purposes, as wood does 
not contain the chemical constituents 
which cause coal to react in a haimful 
way wdth the molten metal, and the 
superiority at the present day of iron 
smelted in Sweden is due to the fact 
that wood is used as furnace fuel in 
that country. The increasing demand 
for cast-iron articles and the limita- 
tions of the timber supply, however, 
resulted in the introduction in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century 
of the use of coal for smelting pur- 
pose. The iron being reduced from 
its ores and procured in a molten 
condition, the process of G. is in ; 
brief as follows : The foundry j 
floor is covered several feet deep I 
in sand, and pits of sand are arranged 
where the moulds are to placed. 
To construct a mould it is first 
necessary to obtain a pattern of 
the article to be cast, and pattem- 
making forms of itself an important 
craft. An exact model of the article 
to be cast having been made, this is 
pressed down into the sand and the 
sand rammed tightly around it so 
that on withdrawing the pattern a 


cavity the exact shape of the article 
reqmred remams. Preeaiitions are 
made to ensure the mouid retaining 
Its shape, special qualities of sand or 
loam bemg employed, and in the case 
' of large Cs. the mould is built up with 
metal bars. The pattern being taken 
out, the mould is then thoronghly 
freed from moibtiire, tlii*= precaution 
being necessary to avoid explosicms 
caused by the instantaneous genera- 
i tion of steam at the high temperature 
' caused by the introduction of the 
; molten metal. Neglect of this pre- 
caution has resulted in the wrecking 
ot a whole foundry. The moiiM is 
! provided with fines to admit the 
molten metal, and also to allow for 
the escape of the air displaced by it, 

[ and it is placed near the furnace in 
' such a position that the molten iron 
may flow direct into it by means of 
channels made in the sand. The 
metal is allowed to run in until it 
overflown the channels, the sand being 
meanwhile rammed down aroimd the 
mould in order to keep it firm. The 
work is covered with a layer of sand 
and left to cool and solidify. The 
mould IS then scraped off, and the 
cast is chased and W’orked up for the 
purpose for w^hieh it was designed. 
The making of patterns is one of the 
most important crafts connected with 
the C. industry. The object to be 
aimed at is the making of a pattern 
which can be easily taken out from 
the mould without damaging it. It 
IS evident that in many cases the shape 
ot the pattern w’ould render this im- 
possible were it made in one whole 
piece. The pattern is therefore care- 
fully constructed in sections, with 
joints so situated that the parts can 
be extracted from the mould 'without 
fracturing the latter. In many cases 
a ‘ core ’ is used by means of which 
the thickness of the cast may be 
regulated. The mould being made as 
before, a substance, usually clay, is 
pressed into it, so as to form a layer 
inside the mould of the thickness 
which it is required that the metal C, 
shall be. The remainder of the mould 
is then filled up by means of 
plaster of Paris, and this on setting 
constitutes the core. W hen the whole 
is set and dry the mould is taken to 
pieces, and the clay or other material 
used as an intermediate layer is re- 
moved, The mould is then put to- 
gether again and the core fixed in 
position. On allowing the molten 
I metal to enter, it fills up the space 
between core and mould and a cast 
of the required thickness results. The 
introduction of machine inoulding, in 
which the mould and pattern are 
manipnlated by machinery, has re- 
sulted in the attainment of a higher 
degree of accuracy in the manufac- 
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lure of O. than waa fornierly ihv \ wb».-re po-sibli', to vote in siicb 

L£%h<j. I a way us to ieave room for a further 

Castins Vote, the Tote itiven by dj^cussion by tae Hoii=£e, Aeeordins 
rbairnian of any assembly tue ; to the e-tabllshed rales of parlianst^iit 

Tutts for and a'^ainst any propositi? m ; the chairman of a select committee 
aiid resohitioii happtm to be eqnal, | has a C. T., but no other vote. In 
and therefore the decldiiii? vote. i re.rard to all questions before Private 
t\ here the chairman has already j Bill Committees the chairman has a 
voted he may yet be entitled to { second or C. V. In the House of Lords 
a second or C. V. The privhes^e is i the rule in re’^ard to the vote of the 
given to the chairman of a borough : chairman of eonunittees Is dlO’erent ; 
coimeil, an urban or a rural district ■ althomrli he may record a vote like 
eoinscli, and a vestry meeting; and any ordinary member, he has no C. V-, 
to the person actually occupying the f the result being that the question la 
chair at a meeting, whether he be the ' decided in the negative. 
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chaimian or not, in the cas^ of a Cast-iron, see Iron. 
parish council or parish meeting Castle (Lat. milium, dimltmtive 
under the Local Government Acts, of castrum-g a fort ; Fr. ; It. 

The chairman of an incorporated ca^eUo; Sp. cuMiUo; Ban. kaM^t), a 
Joint stock company is nsnaily en- fortided bnilding, a fortr^s. Before 
titled to a vote not only as a ' the Norman Conquest Cs- were almost 
principal and proxy, but also to a unknown in England, The earliest 
C. V. on an equality of votes at any pre-Norman fortress^ consisted of 

f 'enerai meeting of the shareholders. : earthen ramparts or rows of palisades 
n the House of Commons, if the erected on a naturally strong and 
membei^ in a division are equal, the commanding eminence- The site was 
Speaker must give the C. V., otherwise defended either by difficulty of ac»ess, 
he never votes- Since 1S48 the chair- such that presented by an eamrp* 
man of any standing committee of the ^ ment, or by water, generally a riv. 
House has bedn entitled to a C. V, To or a lake. These natural defends were 
prevent any imputation of partiality, supplemented by artificial ones, such 
both the Speaker and any chairman as a mound dug out of the ground 
of a committee in the House take surrounding the spot ; this device pro- 
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Tided also, at one and the same time, I Loches, Falaise^ Domfront, Chamboy, 
a diteh. Sometimes primitive edifices * and Nogentde-Rotron, for example, 
were constrncted upon piles. The , By the end of the relgm of Stephen 
* lake -dwellings ' and ‘ Ml! -forts ’ of . 1115 of theseCs.hadbeenhmit. Each 
Scotland are examples beIoii??in!r to j C. was the impregnable stronghold of 
this period. The Barmekin of Echt m . a Xomian baron, who used his power 
Aberdeenshire is a type. In Enj^iand * and position, not only to protect mm - 
there are the forts of the Hereford- ' seif ag'ainst the attacks of those 
shire Beacon in the Malvern Hills. In ! Eng", w ho had been despoiled of 
these spots traces are to be seen of I their lands to provide a reward for 
circular stone walls surrounded by I him, but to oppress in^ every way the 
ditches. The oldest Cs. of ■which re- J conquered people. William of rsew- 
mains of any importance still exist * bury says : ‘ There were in England as 
are of Rom. origin. Richborough C. many kings, or rather tyrants, as lords 
in Kent is the best example. Conis- ‘ of Cs.’ Indeed, so great was the aouse 
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One of the strongest castles of East Anglia in the Middle Ages. It was built to some 
extent in Norman times, but was probably not completed "until the thirteenth century. 


burgh C. in Yorkshire, which is 
nearly contemporaneous with this, 
may be British ; it is probable that the 
inner keep is of Saxon origin, and that 
the outer walls were built by the 
Kormans. Later come Saxon Cs., like 
that of Castleton in Derbyshire. 
When William the Conqueror re- 
turned to NTormandy in 1067 he left 
England in the hands of Odo of 
Bayeux and Fitz-Osbem, with orders 
to build Cs. at all important poin'ts. 
Wherever a portion of the country 
was conquered there a C- was built to 
secure the conquest. These fortresses 
were like those of France of the 
same period — Chauvigny, Beaugency, 


that a treaty was made between 
Stephen and the Duke of Normandy 
(afterwards Henry II.) that a certain 
number of the Cs. should be demolished 
within a stated time. This was done, 
but not to the extent stipulated. The 
Norman C- was built generally on an 
eminence, and on a bank of a riv. 
Its most characteristic feature was its 
innermost and strongest part^ — ^the 
keep. This was a square or an oblong 
tower, the walls of W'hich, built of 
stone and mortar, were very thick ; 
indeed, these solid walls* were its chief 
defence. The basement was vaulted, 
no provision was made for the en- 
trance of light, and air was admitted 
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onJj' by Tery narrow openinn:?* in the : parable Bellairs^ 1904 ; JJ_^Youih fmt 
walijs. Here were the Kton? -rooms and ' 1905; Biatuond Cut M 

the di 2 ii£re(iiii« for prisoner.'-. The, 1909; Banfher's Clubn 
piitraric-i‘ to the keep ivas usually on { JLosl Iphigevia, 1911 ; The frinp of 
the ilrst floor, adiiiittance bedn;:? Xf/e, 1912 ; T^r 0^c?l/s o/ J /sas Hcyroara, 
itameti eltiier hy a ladder or thron^rb 1914 ; The Hope of the ’ 

a tower nr ‘ fore-work * in ’i^liieh was i Count Raveji, i9ifl ; II iw€, 

a -^tone staircase. T!ii> first floor %vas , He wrote Sarmla for Sit Henry imiig', 
ilcrLted by loop-hole- m the wall*^, and I IrytJ uvith Polloekh and iJesperaie 
here were the solfilers’ apartments, for Maiiatleld* He al&o 

the ipiiard-rooiTs, ete. On the second pub. !>ooks on fencing and book- 
floor was the ?#aronktl hall, wrhere the i plate-, 

H-oiTf^nior and ills retainers took their I Castlebar, co. tn. of co, 3Iayo m 
ineal^. Above this were the rooms I Irish Free State. It Is an important 
used hy the governor and his family ; ! market town for agric. produce, and 
this floor was lighted by sniali round.- i there are also breweries and. some 
headed Xorman window?. The top ^ trade in linen . Here in 4 1 the Irish 
ivas crouvned with battlements. Out- j massacred the Kng. garrison, and 
side the keep and snrroraidiiig it w^as I in 179S the Fr. General Humbert 
a courtyard, called the ‘inner bailey’ ; j defeated the Eng- in a battle faceti- 
this w’as divided by a wrall from a ! onsly called the * Castlebar lEtaces,’ 
second courtyard, called the ‘ outer I Pop. 3698- 

bailey-’ Hound the inside of the inner i Castleblayney, a inrkt. tn., co. 
w'all were offices for retainers and ' Monaghan. Irish Free State. Fop. 
soldiers, granaries, storehouses, etc. | 1602. 

The wall of the outer bailev wa.-s from i Castlecary : >^1) A narkt tn. of 

8 to 10 ft. thick, 20 to 30 It. high, and ' Somersetshire, England, 12 m. N.E. 
was surmounted by a parapet at least ; of Yeovil. There are nianufs. of 
a foot in thickness. Thisparapet,with t twine, horse-hair seating, etc., also 
its crenellated embattlements, pro- brickworks. Pop. 1646. c2) A parish 
teeted the defenders of the C , who of Scotland, 0 m. S.W, of Falkirk. It 
dischaiged arrows, darts, and stones is the site of a fort which defended 
through the crenelles. At the angles the wall of Antoninus, 
of this fortilication were the square or Castlecomer, a tn. of Irish Free 
round towers called bastions ; in or State, in the co of Kilkenny, and 
near one of these was the posifem firafc 10 m. from the tn of that name, 
for the egress of messengers during a It is situated on the Riv. Dinin. 
siege. The main gate was of enormous Pop. 872. 

strength, flanked hy towrers and Castle Domngtozi» a nirkt. tn. of 
closed by a poHcnllis. Surrounding England, in the co. of Heicestershire, 
the whole fortress was a deep ditch or ■ overlooking the Soar and Trent 
fosse, crossed by a drawbridge. Be- valleys. It is 2| m. W. of Kegworth 
tween the ditch and the principal by rail. There are manufactures of 
entrance there was often a high battle- ; hosier^', silk, and baskets. Fop-2736- 
mented wall called a barbican, to Castle Douglas, a mrkt. tn. and 
defend the gate and the drawbridge, bor. of Scotland, situated in Kirk- 
which could be pulled up against it, cudbrightshire, on Carlingwarfc Eoch, 
thus cutting off communication. The sheep and cattle sales held here 

Castle, Egerton (1858-1920), an are noted. Pop. 2801 
Eng. author, educated at the univer- Castleford, a tn. in the W. Riding 
sities of Pans, Glasgow, Cambridge, of Yorkshire, England, situated on 
and at the Royal Military College, the Riv. Aire, 10 m. S.E of Leeds, 
Sandhurst. He was a lieutenant in It is a colliery district, and there are 
the ‘2nd West India Regiment, and chemical and glass works, also 
captain in the Roy al Engineer Militia, potteries. Rom. relies have been 
He was a grandson of Egerton Smith, discovered in places near by, and the 
founder of the Xireypool a>Hd Rom. road, Watling Street passed 
after its amalgamation with the Daily throx^h the dist . Pop . 24 ,1 S3 . 

Post was a director of Liverpool Castle Garden, a circular fort in 
Daily Post, Mercury, and Echo, Ltd. Battery Park, Kew York City. It was 
From 1SS5 to 1894 C. was on the staff built in ISO 7, and was originally called 
of the Saturday Review ; till 1901 he Fort Clinton, and was used for public 
was a member of the managing com- functions. It was the headquarters 
mittee of the Society of Authors. His for immigrants from. 1855 till 1890, 
novels include : 1891; when it was equipped as an aquarium. 

The Light of Searihey, 1895 ; Young Castleisland, par. and tn., co. 
April, 1899; The Secret Orchard Kerry, Irish Free State. Pop. of par. 
(dramatised for the Kendals), 1901 ; 5039, of tn. 1333. 

and in collaboration with his wife, Castleknock, a vil. on the Liifey, co. 
Agnes, The Pride of Jennieo, 1S9S ; Dublin, Irish Free State, 5 in. from 
The Bath Comedy, 1899 ; Incom- Dublin. Pop. 202. 
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Castlemaine, a tn. of Talbot co., m 
the State of Victoria, Australia* on 
Forest Creek, and on the railroad 
IromMelbonmetoEclmca, Thef^old- 
mines near were among the first to be 
opened in the colony. Fop. 7200. 

Castlerea, mrkt. tn., co. Fos- 
eommon, Irish Free State. Pop. 
1224. 

Castlereagh, Robert Stewart, Vis- 
count, second Marquis of London- 
derry (1769-1822), an eminent Eng. 
statesman. He was the second son of 
Kobert, first Marquis of Londonderry, 
and was educated at St. John^s 
College, Cambridge. He sat in the 
Irish parliament in 1790, and was 
appointed keeper of the Privy Seal in 
1797, and Chief Secretary for Ireland 
in 179 8 . C. actively supported Pitt in 
bringing about the union between 
England and Ireland, and on enter- 
ing the Imperial parliament, he be- 
came Secretary of State for War 
(1SD5-6). On the death of Pitt, he 
resumed office under Portland. The 
failure of the Waicheren expedition 
HSD9) brought about a quarrel be- 
tween C. and Canning, the Foreign 
Secretary, which resnlted in their re- 
tirement from office, and in the duel 
which took place the latter was 
wounded. In 1812 C. became Foreign 
Secretary under Lord Liverpool ; it 
was during Ms period of office that 
Wellington won his brilliant victories, 
the success of the campaign of 1812— 
14 being largely dne to C-’s stead- 
fast and energetic policy. He re- 
presented England at the Congress 
of Vienna (1814-15), the Treaty of 
Paris (1815) and the Treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapelle (ISIS), The despotic 
measures resulting from Ms domestic 
policy were extremely unpopular. 
He was regarded as being responsible 
for the * Feterloo massacre,' and the 
‘ Six Acts ' (1819), and few statesmen 
have been so hated by the general 
public. Harassed by affairs, in a fit 
of insanity, he committed suicide 
with a penknife at his Kentish seat. 
Foots Cray. As Ms coffin was being 
carried to Westminster Abbey, a 
shout of joy came from the crowd in 
the streets. C. was undoubtedly a 
harsh ruler, but the years of peace 
that followed Napoleon's fall were 
largely due to his wise diplomacy. 
Consult C.'s Correspondence and I>is~ 
patches t edited Vane <12 vols. 1847— 
53); theLivesby Sir A. Alison (1861) 
and by the MarcMoness of London- 
derry (1904) ; and Lord Salisbury's 
Essays (republished 1905) 

Castleton, a vil. in Derbyshire, Eng- 
land, 13 m. W. of Sheffield. It is 
situated at the foot of a hill, on the 
summit of wMch stands Peak Castle, 
erected by William Peveril, the 
natural son of William the Conqueror. 


In the neighbourhood are the Peak 
and Speedwell Caverns and the Blue 
John Mine. Pop. 646. 

Castletown, formerly the cap. of 
the Isle of Man ; in the extreme S. of 
the island, on the W. coast of C. Bay, 
9 m, S.W. of Douglas. From a rock 
in the centre of the tn. rises Castle 
Kiishen, said to have been erected in 
9 GO by Guthred II. of the Orrys Kings 
of Man. It was once the residence 
of kings, and was besieged for six 
months by Kobert Bruce in 1313, 
The castle has now been converted 
into a prison and barrack. King 
William's College, in the vicinlts’, is 
an excellent school for boys. C. is a 
popular resort for tourists. Pop. 1830. 

Castor, or Castoreum, a reddish- 
brown substance obtained from the 
beaver, being contained in two pear- 
shaped pouches near the organs of 
reproduction. It contains castorin, 
salicin, benzoic acid, and other snb- 
stances, has a bitter taste and a 
strong, penetrating, and enduring 
odour. Formerly it was much es- 
teemed as a medicine, being used in 
the form of a tincture as a stimulant 
and antispasmodic, but it is now used 
only in perfumery. 

Castor (a Geminorum), one of the 
tw’o bright stars in the head of the 
* twins ' wMch form the constella- 
tion Gemini. It is a double star, that 
is to say, it consists of two stars so 
close together as apparently, to the 
naked eye, to form one star. The 
two component stars are nearly equal 
in size, and together form the appear- 
ance of a tMrd magnitude. 

Castor and Pollux (Gk. IToAuSevKrJ?), 
twin gods of Greece and Home, knowm 
as the Dioscuri, According to Homer 
they were the sons of Leda and Tyn- 
dareus. King of Laoedeemon, and 
brothers of Helen and Clytaemnestra. 
According to another version, Zeus 
appeared to Leda in the form of a 
swan, and she bore two eggs, from one 
of wMch came P. and Helen, chil- 
dren of Zeus, and from the other C. 
and Clytsemuestra, children of Tyn- 
darens. Thus P, was immortal, 
wMle C. was subject to old age, sick- 
ness and death. They both took part 
in the expedition of the Argonauts, 
during which P. slew Amyous, and 
in consequence became famous as a 
b oxer and wrestler. C. was renowned 
for Ms horsemanship. They made 
w^ar upon the Athenians to recover 
their sister Helen, who had been 
carried away by Theseus. C. and P. 
seized the intended brides of Lynceus 
and Idas, sons of Aphareus, and in 
the battle that ensued C- was slain by 
Idas. P. avenged his brother by 
killing both the Apharidse, and then 
besonght Zens to grant immortality 
to Ms brother. Zeus allowed them to 
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inimfirlJilily, «io tliat e/i«‘h -lnc4t 
;ij the al *ode of ccori^ on altc^mate da y^, 
Jr 1 = a!-M sulii that Z'‘iis ph'i^’ed Ih^-'ra 
a^aori'jT the GefaifiL Th-* 

J »iM-/ 'ill %vei*€* wor,'«!iippod a? prote*-- 
tor- fd Ttics itonih. h dieved 

tnat t T owed to them the vktorv at 
and erected to thtdr 'wor.^litp 
0 opr o^lte that of Ther 

V alwav-? repr ridm^r 

lii^e with u .-star .'shmim;' on 

tn^ar htdniet«. 

Castoreum iiJk. x^jL/rrop, beaver h 
li iihieli K >^-ereted br 

beaver- of both •sexe-^i m two srlandn- 
lar -a'*' at tlit* poMtepijjr part of the 
trunk* It i-> at about the consiMt- 
eiiey of s^'riip, but when dried becomes 
solid, lo'sinc: ^ome of its odour and 
activity. F ormerly this substance was 
con-?ciered to be beneficial in spas- 
modic diseases, and was also used a« 
a stimulant, but it Is now employed 
chiefly by perfumers. 

Castoridss, the name of the third 
family of the sub-order .Simphci- 
dentata of the rodents. It contains 
a simple living' genus, Casior, the 
beaver, one species of which is Euro- 
pean, the other FT. American. 3Iany 
extinct forms of this family are found 
fossil. 

Castor Oil, a heavy viscid natural 
oil obtained by crushing the seeds of 
the C. O- plant, liieinus co^nmiints. . 
These are first roiled, and then ■ 
placed in hempen bags and subjected ' 
to high pressure by which the oil is 
squeezed out. The plant is grown 
chiefly in India, the greater part 
comir^ through Calcutta, but it is also , 
grown in the U.S.A., France, and Italy 
.Chemically it is the glyceride of 
ricinoieic acid, and is soluble in 
alcohol, the sp. gr. varies from U’960 
to 0’96S, and the frcezii^ point from 
10^ to IS’ C. The best is “ cold- 
drawm C. O-,’ which is extracted with- 
out heat and is pale yellow or nearly 
colourless and almost tasteless. It is 
used in medicine as a safe non-irrita- 
ting purgative, the most suitable for 
young children. It causes only 
evaciiation of the bowels, and is very 
useful for cases of gastritis, enteritis, 
and dysentery. The dose varies 
from a teaspoonfal to two table- 
spoons, and as the cheaper varieties 
have a disagreeable taste, it is gener- 
ally advisable to mix it with something 
more palatable, such as milk or 
lemon juice. The raw oil is used as a 
lubricant, as a mordant in dyeing, 
and in India as an illuminant. 

Castration, the operamon of remov- 
ing the testicles or reproductive 
oigans of the male for various pur- 
poses. In human beings it is gener- 
ally performed wrhen these organs are 
injured or diseased, while in the E. 
it is a precautionary measure prac- 
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Used on slaves destined to become 
eunuch-: or guardian* of the harem or 
scrag] JO. The operation i* also per- 
form ^d rm horses, pig*, sheep, and 
rattle. The effect Is liiueh the same 
in ail maF animal* treated in this man 
ner. If it is done before puberty the 
masniiine qualities are not developed. 
In human males the voice doe^i not 
break nor tlie hair grow upon the face ; 
in sheep and cattle the horns are 
either not formed or they take a shape 
aimilar to those possessed by females. 
A castrated cock not crow, and 
Its feathers are changed in character. 
ReiJroductlon is quite impossible. If 
the operation is performed after 
puberty, it is often dangerous in its 
eifects. the change is slow in the 
masciiilne qualities, and procreative 
power is not immediately lost, 

Castren, Mathias Alexander flSlS- 
fiflj, the founder of Ural- Altaian 
phiiologv, b. at Terroia.in N. Finland. 
He *tiidied in Tornea and also in 
IIeI*ingfor*^- He was intensely in- 
terested in Lonnrot’s publication of 
Kaleraia, and began to study the 
language and literature of his country. 
For this purpose, he journeyed on 
foot through Finnish Lapland in 18S3 
; and through ICarelia In 1S39, collect- 
ing ballads and songs of Firmish 
m>dhology. As a result of these 
excursions he pub. Z?e Affiniiaie 
Dechnationum m Lingua F’enniaz 
^1839), and a Swedish translation of 
the epic Kalevala (1S41). With 
Lonnrot, he continued Ms literary 
researches in Finland, Norway, and 
Russia C1S41--45), and worked at the 
St. Petersburg Academy (1845— 49). 
In 1851 he iwas appointed professor 
of the Finnish language and literature 
at the university of Heisingfora. 
Many of his lectures have been pub, 
and trans. into Ger. He was an en- 
thusiastic scholar and indefathrable 
worker, and his death at so early an 
age vras mainly due to over -exhaus- 
tion. Consult the Life by J. W. 
Sneliman in iSaml€ide Afbtien, 1S92- 
1901. 

Castrense Peculium (Lat, peeuUum} 
literally denoted property in cattle 
(from pecus, cattle), but came to be 
used of the private property of a wife, 
or that which is given by a father or 
master to his child or slave. Accord- 
ing: to Bom. law a man had no pro- 
perty independently of his father, but 
O. F., that is money acquired by 
military ^rvice (Lat. co^m, a camp), 
was n^mrded ^ the private property 
of a son. Later a man was allowed te 
be sole po^essor of any professional 
eaminCT, and of property inherited 
through his mother, in wMch cases 
it wa« known as quasi-castrense 
pecniinm. 

Castres, a tn. in Tam, Prance, 4S m. 
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E. of Toulouse. It is situated on 
both sides of the B. Agout, which is 
spanned by stone bridges. It is 
thought that the town is on the site of 
an old Bom. camp, hence its name ; 
but its history goes back to the 
foundation there of a Benedictine 
abbey in 64r7. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury it was a Huguenot stroin?hold. 
The tn. is beautifully kept, and has an 
important trade in manufactured 
goods, leather, paper, dyeing, ma- 
chinery, parchment, etc. Pop. 
27,030. 

Castries, or Port Castres, the cap. 
of the ie. of St. LiUcIa, IV. Indies. 
It is situated in Carenage Bay and 
makes an excellent port and harbour. 
It has an extensive commerce lai^ely 
in sugar and cacao. Pop. 5S99. 

Castro, the modern name given to 
the chief tns. of certain islands in 
the Gk. Archipelago, viz., Chios, 
liimno (licmnos), and Ilitiline (Myti- 
lene), which are otherwise known by 
the names of the is. 

Castro, Alfonso (c, 1495—1558), a 
Spanish theologian, 6. at Zamora, 
He entered the Franciscan order, and 
became private chaplain to Philip II., 
whom he accompanied to England in 
1554 for the purpose of negotiating a 
marriage between that monarch and 
Queen Mary. He wrote a Latin work 
on heresy, entitled ^dversus omnes 
hcereses libri xi'r., 1534. 

Castro, Cipriano or Cypriano 
(c. 1858-1924), a Venezuelan military 
leader and ex-president, 6. in the 
Andean prov. of Tachira. His pa- 
rents were Spanish mestizos of the 
peasant class. He was short and 
swarthy. He early took an active 

E art in local politics in Capacho, as a 
liberal, forming a party called 
* Castriatas.’ In 1866 C- was success- 
ful in the * battle of Capacho ’ against 
Morales, who was local representative 
of the liopez gov. During Crespo’s 
rebellion against Andueza PaJacio 
(1892) C- supported the latter and 
the gov., winning a battle in Tdriba. 
The insurgents w'ere, however, success- 
ful in Caracas, and C. retired from it 
on the fail of President Paiacio. In 
1899 C. headed a rebellion against 
Crespo’s suc?cessor. President Andrade, 
the first skirmish taking place between 
San Cristdbal and Rubio. ALter 
engagements in Las Pilas, at Zum- 
bador and San Cristdbal, he pushed 
his way on to the capital, Caracas, 
whence Fernandez had been des- 
patched against him with a strong 
force. Andrade ded to Curasao, and 
G. declared himself jefe supremo 
(supreme military leader). He was 
made provisional president of Venez- 
uela by the constituent assembly 
(1901), and in 1902 was formally 
elected president for six years. His 


administration was marked by num- 
erous uprisings, first that of Hernan- 
dez, then that of Peraza, and finally 
that headed by Matos (1902—3), who 
tried to win the support of foreign 
governments. There were also dis- 
putes "With European powers (1902- 
1903), with Colombia, and with 
France (1905). C. proved himself a 
shrewd and resolute leader in all his 
dealings. Disputes arose — first with 
U.S.A. and then with Holland. C. 
went to Europe m Dec. 190S, leaving 
his powers in the hands of the vice- 
pres. Gomez, who seized the presi- 
dency May 3, 1909, and was popu- 
larly confirmed. In 19 13 C. unsuccess- 
fully tried to regain power. He re- 
mained a wanderer chiefly in 
Germany. He d, at San Juan (Porto 
Bico), Dec. 5, 1924. 

Castro, Inez de (d. 1355), a Spanish 
noblewoman, whose sad story has 
been used by poets and dramatists. 
In 1340 she lived with her cousin, 
Costanca de Paza, the betrothed wife 
of Dom Pedro, the son of Alfonso IV. 
of Portugal. On the death of her 
cousin in 1345, she secretly married 
Dom Pedro. Alfonso, fearing that 
this union would be injurious to Ferdi- 
nand, the young son of Costanoa, 
ordered her to be put to death. When 
Dom Pedro ascended the throne in 
1357 he avenged her death, and 
according to one tradition, ordered 
his nobles to pay homage to her 
exhumed body. See Camoens’ Lusia^ 
das. 

Castro, Joa de (1500—48), son of 
Alvaro de C-, governor of Lisbon, A 
brilliant classical scholar and keen 
mathematician. Had the same tu- . 
tor as Emanuel the First’s son, the 
Infant Don Luis, who had a life-long 
attachment for his young playmate. 
They were both present at the siege 
of Tunis in 1535. Upon his return to 
Lisbon, C. received from the king a 
commission for the command of San 
Pablo de Salvaterra in 1538. C. was 
a man always contented with small 
means, but thirsted to do deeds of 
bravery. He married a noble Portn- 
guese lady who was equally indiffer- 
ent to wealth. Sailed to the Indies 
and joined the aveniureiros for the 
relief of Din. In 1543 C- undertook 
the task of clearing the sea of pirates, 
and later on again he was sent out to 
the Indies, where he ultimately re- 
ceived the appointment of viceroy. 
He unfortunately d. soon after- 
wards. 

Castro del Rio, a tn. in the prov . of 
Cordova, Andalusia, Spain, on the 
r. b. of the Guadajoz, Part of the 
old walls and a Moorish castle remain. 
There are manufactures of wool- 
len goods and earthenware. Pop. 
11.900. 
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Castrogiovaniii, a ritr of Sk-ily, 13 
m. N.E. of Caltanljsbetta It is built 
on a nioimtam at an altitude of 30««0 
ft. and occupies the site of the anet. 
Enna. In the neighbourhood is Lake 
Pergiisa, which is associated with the 
Proserpina myth. There is a fine 
cathedral I founded in 1307), an a net. 
citadel, Ea Hocea, and a eastk^ built 
hr Frederick II of Aragon. The 
chief trade Is in rock-salt and stilphtir. 
Pop. 32,500, 

Castroreale, a tn. in Sicily, on the 
Castro, 12 m. S.W. of Milazzo. It has 
hot Bitlphur springs. Fop. cconnmine 

10,900. 

Castro-Urdiales, a tn . in t he proT , of 
Santandc^r, Spain, on the Bay of Bis- 
cay, The chief industry is fishing, 
and fish and timber are regularly 
exported to Madrid. To the Roms, 
under Vespasian it was known as 
Flaviobriga. The tn. ura^ sacked by 
the French army in 1S13. Pop. 
10 , 000 . 

Castrovillari, a tn. of Italy in the 
proT. of Cosenza, Calabria, situated 
in a fertile valley. Olive oil is 
the chief production, and the manu- 
facture of casks IS carried on. Pop. 
9800. 

Castro, Juan de (1500-48), Portug. 
viceroy of the Indies. Appointed m 
1 545 to the government of the East, 
he gained several victories over the 
natives. B. at Lisbon, d, at Goa. 

Castro y Bell vis, Guilkn de (1569- 
1631), a celebrated Span, dramatist, 
chiefly famous for his Las Mocedades 
del Cid, from which Corneille bor- 
rowed his materials for his tragedy 
Le Cid C, w'as a Valencian by birth, 
and soon came into prominence as a 
man of letters. He lived at Madrid, 
and was verv friendly with the 
famous Spanish dramatist Lope de 
Vega, to whom he was greatly in- 
debted for his style. He wrote some 
forty plays, chief among which may 
be reckoned his Pagar ej% propria 
Moneda and La Jusiitia m la Piedad. 
C. betrays the characteristics of the 
Span* writers of romance. His style 
is vigorous and passionate, and there 
IS the romantic atmosphere so pecu- 
liar to the old Span. Romanceros. He 
died in great poverty. 

Castruccio-Castracani, a nobleman 


' of Lucca in Tuscany, h. 12S4 ; a cele~ 
, brated Italian genera! and soldier of 
> fortune abroad In the early years of 
I his career he served succcsalvely in 
, France, England, and Lombardy. He 
i was a staunch Ghlbelime, and the 
; people of Lucca made him the chief 
I of their republic. In return for his 
' services as advLer in his campaign 
! against the Oiielphs* the Emperor 
! Louis of Bavaria made hmi Duke of 
1 Lucca, Pibtoja, Volterra, and Luni- 
grana, as well as Count Palatine. At 
I the head of the Ghihelline party he 
I carried on a vrar against the Floren- 
tines for fifteen years, at the end of 
' w'hich he died, on the very point of 
i winning for himself a magnirlcent 
I position as supreme authority m 
1 Tuscany, 132S. His death W'as a 
[ fata! blow to the Ghibelline party 
‘ in Italy. Machmvelli’s book, Cas~ 
truceio~Casiraeam\ is more a work 
i of imagination than a history of 
fact.s. 

Castuera, a tn. and com. of Spain, 
in the prov. of Badajoz, situated near 
the Guadalija, with a trade in wines 
and fruit. Pop. 7100. 

Casualties. In law of Scotland, 

‘ C. of superiority,’ now virtually 
obsolete, w*ere certain occasional pay- 
ment. s analogous to anct. feudal dues, 
paid to the superior lord by a tenant 
for the recognition of his tenancy. 
The only C. now* m use are those pay- 
able to the superior in consequence 
of the transmission of the feu (fief 
or tenancy) by sale or succession to 
a new vassal. The pajunent made 
by an heir on taking up his estate was 
known as a C. of relief f Lat . relei'Oj to 
take up). The Conveyancing Act, 
lST4,iiiakesC. fixed, and not* casual* 
or accidental, payments in the ab- 
sence of express stipiilation to the 
contrary. C. such as now exist may 
be redeemed in payment of certain 
capital sums. 

Casualties in the Great War. (I) 
British Empire Casualties : The total 
number of ofiSeers and men of the 
British Empire forces who lost their 
lives in and through the Great War, 
wasapproximateiy 1, 9 8 9, 900, of whom 
1,048,850 were military C. and 41,050 
were naval. These C. were distri- 
buted as follow’ s 


British Isles (inch Ireland) 

Indian Empire (British and Indian) 
Dominion of Canada 
Commonwealth of Australia 
Dominion of New Zealand 
Union of S. Afnea . 

Newfoundland 

Colonies .... 


812,300 

TS.450 

62,800 

60,450 

18,200 

9,050 

1,600 

52,050 


Total 1,089,900 
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The number of woiindetl y*sxs approsimately iJ^lOlsOGO, distributed as 
follows : — 

British Isles I mcL Ireland’* 

Indian Empire | British and Indian i 
Bominion of Canada 
Commonwealth of Australia 
Bommlon of New Zealand 
Union of tS, Africa 

is ewf oiindland «... 

Colonies ..... 


Total "i,101*d00 


S4A20 
106, loO 
154,700 
45,950 
17,850 
3,G30 
7 8.550 


The number of prlaoners vras approximateir as fo]Io%vs : — 


British I^les dnel Ireland) . . - - - 170,390 

Indian Empire (British and Indian > . . 11,260 

Dominion of Canada ...... 

Cominomvealth of Australia ..... 4,080 

Domiiiion of Xew Zealand ..... 500 

Union of Africa ....... 1,540 

Newfoundland ....... 150 


The total miljtary C. (Inelodingr tlio^e of the Iloyai Xaval Div.) reported up 
to the Armistice (excluding the ‘ misbing ’ subseciuently ‘ presumed dead h in 
the chief cheat: es ot operations w'ere 


Theatre of 
Operations. 

Killed (incl. died from 
ounds and other causes 

Wounded 

Officers 

] 

: Other Hanks 1 

> 1 

j O ffi cers j Other Hanks 

France and Flanders 

30,7 b9 

012,270 1 

1 87,972 

1,799,122 

Dardanelles 

1,655 

29,360 ! 

1 2.786 

i 7t»,571 

Mesopotamia 

1,447 

38,315 1 

i 2,646 

^ 56, 586) 

Egypt 

1,186 

18,969 ! 

! 2,37 7 

1 37,838 

Salonica 

340 

9,460 

S26 

16,088 

East Africa 

428 

’ 10,702 

479 

7,446 

Italy 

120 

1,972 

311 

' 4,423 


The ‘ missing * naturally presented 
a problem in a w*ar which in the 
character and extent of its operations 
had no precedent. In so far as re- 
liance could be placed on lists of 
prisoners of war, the missing who did 
not figure in those lists might be 
regarded as killed. The process of 
* presuming dead ’ those who did not 
return in the course of two years after 
the ccsssatiOB of hostilities of necessity 
increased the casualties of the dead 
by a large number and, incidentally, 
established the reliability of the 
prisoner lists. There were, at the 
Ai*mlstice, about 130,000 cases of 
British officers and other ranks of 
whom no trace had, till then, been 
foimd ; but as a result of the ex- 
eaTation work carried on in the war 
areas, some 70,000 of the bodies were 
found during the first decade after 
the Armistice. It is possible that 
eTentually quite a high proportion of 
the residue will be found. In spite 
of the scale on which operations were 
conducted, it is certain that few if any 


cases are on record of any man re- 
turning after being officially posted 
as dead. But during the war there 
was a regular and constant exchange 
of correspondence between the bel- 
ligerents concerning the fate of the 

* missing ’ on either side. Auto- 
matically the ' missing ’ lists were 
reduced by cancelling the names of 
men known to he alive in internment 
camps. A year or two after the Ar- 
mistice the great majority of the 

* missing ’ were, though not till after 
exhaustive inquiry, * presumed dead,' 
and their names accordingly trans- 
ferred to the official rolls of the dead. 
In some few cases death was not 
presumed. Generally speaking and 
so far as the British War Office was 
concerned these exceptions included 
a sprinkling of men who had been 
reported ' missing ' under doubtful 
circumstances, not necessarily dis- 
creditable. Some of these were 
cases of suicide of men whose units 
happened to be behind the lines. 
For the rest there were the deserters. 
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blit tlie number in proportion to the i sneceetlf «I In e-caplnc^ the hospital 
total of men nnder arms wa« .small. , mitiinrxtms under t»ireiim~tance« that 
For long popular imagination aotu- ' left room doubt of the nenrosiij 
ally siippo-sed that there were . from wliicL lie was belieTed to be 
large numbers of war time men in ' snfferinir. 

iiospitaI> whose memories had faded i BritiaL naTal C- (incItidlngHercan- 
a lid whom none could M entity . The tile Marine rte^erre wliue serving in 
facts were that there Trere, some hve ' naval shsp^ and mereliant ships, but 
years after the Armistice, three of ' excluding the Royal Xaviii luvision 
?'Ucii ea^es. Of these, two were <ub- and liriti.-'li IWercantj’e Marine 
seauently identified, and the third losses) : 


Officer- Men 

Killed in action or filed of wouuil'^. . . 2,074 2b,7d.t 

Died ....... 40^,‘ 

Wounded in action ..... 549 3,961 

^lissmg ....... — 2 

Prisoners of war and interne I . . . 262 994 

Injured ....... 256 39 2 


Comparative figures of British and 3 : 2; PM total British C. to all ranks 
Ger. C. on the British sector of the ’ during the period in question was 
W. Front during the four years of 2,141,673: Ger., I,6b0,396 ; i.c., 

hostilities, as compiled with the aid , British : Ger. ~ 3 : 2. 
of the Federal Archives at Potsdam, i (See Siaiisiics of the J/df/ar// Effort 
give the following results : (1) The i of the Briiish Emp'^re diinng thr iJreut 

total British officer C. was 115,741 ; , U'ar, issued by the War Office In 
Ger., 47,256, British ; Ger. — 5 : 2 j March 1922, a detailed but iiicom- 
(2) British other ranks, 2,325,932 plete document. ^ 

Ger., 1,633,140; nc., British: Ger. 1 


( 2 / 


JUied and Associated Xaiions* Cammliies : 

KlUf>d and Died 


France 

Belgium 

Italy . 

Serbia 

Bumania 

U.S.A. 

Portugal 


1,393,383 

38,172 

460,000 

127,535 

335,706 

115,660 

7,222 


Wounded 

2.400.000 
44,686 

947.000 
133,148 

not recorded 
205,690 
13,751 


(3) Central Empires* Casualties : 


Killed and Died W ounded 


Germany . 

Austria and Hungary . 
Bulgaria . 

Turkey 


2,050,466 

1,200,000 

101,224 

300,000 


4,202,028 

3,620,000 

152,400 

570,000 


(The figures for Turkey are approximative.) 


Casuarinacese, an Australian order 
of Dicotyledons containing the single 
genus Casuarina. The species are 
trees somewhat resembling the Equi- 
setum in appearance, the branches 
being all long, drooping, green, and 
wiry» with channelled intemodes and 
very small, scale-like sheaths in 
place of leaves. The flowers are in 
male and female catkins, the male 
flower consisting of a single stamen 
and two perianth-ieaves, while the 
female consists of two syncarpous 
carpets, which form a unilocular 
ovary . The stamens and styles both 
hang out over their bracts and are 
wind-pollinated. The male flowers are 


borne in terminal spikes and the 
females resemble a pine-cone in 
appearance. The wood of the plants 
is called beepitood^ and is of exceEent 
quality, and the young shoots afford 
fodder for cattle. 

Casuistry (Bat. casus, instance, 
point of law), the art of bringing mom! 
principles to bear in particularcases — 
applied morality. From the seventh 
to the eleventh century The Peniten- 
ital Book was used as a guide for 
conscience. Moral theoloCT began 
with the schoolmen of the thirteenth 
century. The Secunda, Semmdm of 
Thomas Aquiims is a well-known 
work on moral theology but too 
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scientifie for general use. The science 
was largely developed by the mediae- 
val church in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. See Tharoin, 
Un ProbUme Moral dans r Antiquite, 
1SS4 ; Bradley, Ethical Studies^ 1876 ; 
Sidgwick, History of Ethics, 1892; 
riashdall. Theory of Good and Evil, 
1907. 

Casus Belli {'Lt&t., ‘ causes of war '). 
the grounds which, by international 
law, are sufficient for declaring war. 
The causes for war were strictly de- 
fined, so that war might be used as 
the last extremity in conflicts be- 
tween nations. Sec articles on In- 
TERNATIONAX. JLaW ; HaGITE COX- 

fbrexce. 

Cat, in general, anv member of the 
mammalian family Felidoe, including 
the lion, tiger, panther, leopard, lynx, 
jaguar, etc., hnt the name is more 
nsnally linitedto the smaller species. 
Cs. are typical aeluroid carnivores, 
distinguished hy wonderful flexibility 
and strength of spine, perfect mechan- 
ism of the claws, a small, stipple 
head, looseness of skin, swiftness of 
movement, grace, and mnscnlarity. 
They are mostly splendid climbers 
and jumpers. They have thirty 
teeth, rough tongues, and long whis- 
kers or feelers (vtbrisscc), to assist the 
eye-sight at night. The pupils of 
their eyes expand and contract ac- 
cording to the light about them. The 
original abode of the domestic C. 
(Pclis dornestica) is not certainly 
known, hutit is probably descended 
from the Eelis caffra of anct. Egypt, 
which was worshipped at a very early 
period as an object of veneration, and 
not from the fierce, wild Felis caius, 
of Europe. Cs. are more prone than 
dogs to revert to a wild or semi-wild 
state, but no true wild species exactly 
resembles them. They are hardly 
mentioned in anct. writers of Greece, 
Home, or Judaea, and it is known that 
in the earlier mediaeval period of 
Europe Cs. were rather rare and 
costly. They have been long known 
in China (from 500 a.b.), whence 
comes a fine variety with soft, beauti- 
ful fur and pendulous tufted ears. 
The manx, with merely a rudimentary 
tail, is supposed to have come from 
Japan, but is also called the Cornish 
C. In the widest sense the C. section 
(celuroidea) of carnivores includes, 
besides Eelidoe, civets (Viverridce), 
and aardwolves (Proieleidce), hyaenas 
(Hywnidce). Of domestic Cs, the 
most ‘ fancied ’ breed is the Per- 
sian (long-haired) . The most valued 
are of a very uniform pale silver or 
chinchilla colour, without marking 
or shadii^, and with green eyes. Blue 
Persians should have deep orange or 
amber eyes. Other varieties becom- 
ing popular are pure whites with blue 


eyes, deep coal-blacks with dark 
yeUow eyes, cream, fawn, and 
orange Cs. They may also be brown - 
tabby silver-tabby, tortoiseshell, or 
smoke colour. Usually there is little 
di:fference in appearance between 
males and females. Pure sandy 
Cs. are nearly always males. All 
except the lion are monogamous. 
They are difficult to tram and in- 
clined by nature to be treacherous. 
Anger is shown by lashing of the 
tail, pleasure by a deep, rumbling 
purr m the throat. Hussia, Iceland, 
India, Madagascar, and Abyssinia all 
have fine breeds of domestic C. Not- 
able varieties are the Angora (long- 
haired), Maltese and Chartreuse 
(bluish -slate colour), Siamese (pale 
cream, with feet, lower legs, muzzle, 
and ears all black), and the Paraguay 
domestic C. of America. As a race 
Cs. are not gregarious or co-operative, 
but prefer to live or hunt alone (see 
Kipling’s J'usf So Stories, The Cat that 
WaUced by IIi77iself), or in small family 
parties. The small species (especially 
the Eelis doniesfi'ca) have young very 
frequently, often as many as four or 
five at a birth. For about ten days 
after birth a kitten’s eyes remain un- 
opened. The eyes are always blue at 
first, changing gradually later on to 
green or yellow in most varieties. Cs. 
soon grow attached to particular 
spots or corners of a house. They are 
good mousers if not spoilt by too much 
petting . Most kinds are not very afiec- 
tionate. In Persians the kittens’ play- 
fulness gives place to extreme dignity. 
Markings are an important point in 
judging short-haired varieties at 
shows . The earliest G. show in Britain 
was at the Crystal Palace, 1871, the 
first in Scotland taking place soon 
after in the Royal Gymnasium Hall, 
Edinburgh. The National Cat Club 
was instituted under Weir’s presi- 
dency, 1887. Its annual exhibition is 
usually held in Oct. The Scottish 
Cat Club, formed 1894, holds an 
annual show in Edinburgh or Glas- 
gow. Other clubs are the C. Club of 
1898, exhibiting annually at St. 
Stephen’s Hall, Westminster; the 
Northern Counties’ Cat Club (head- 
quarters, Manchester), with two 
annual exhibitions ; and the Midland 
Counties’ Cat Club (headquarters, 
Wolverhampton) exhibiting annually 
at Birmingham. See St. George 
JSlivart, Cats, 1880 ; Elliott, Mono- 
graph of the Felidoe, 1878-83 ; Wilder 
and Gage, Anatomical Technology, as 
applied to the Eomestic Cat, 1882 ; 
Hoey’s translation of Champfleury’s 
Cats, Past and Present, 1885 ; Stables, 
Cats, 1897 ; Jennings, Domestic and 
Fancy Cats, 1893 ; Winslow, Concern- 
ing Cats, 1900 ; Hindekopea, The 
Cad, 1895 ; Hepplier, The Fireside 
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Spk'n^^ 1901 ; Lanrlrin, Ch^i, 
l6S:i ; trlmiisoa, Tke Booi: of ihr Cut, 

1 963 , For their cliseases and care, src 
Chervilie, Les CJhwns ei iis 
ISsSfe; Hobday, Canine rind Feline 
Surgerp^ 1900 ; Hill, IP. senses of the 
C’a#, 1901 ; Frieiiberger and Frotoer, 
Veiermuru Paikologp^ liiOO. 

Catabrosa, an ineonsplcnoiis ^emiP 
of Graminece wMeh 3 in temper- 
ate countries. There is only one 
Britisli species, C. aqieahcus^ found in 
pond^, ditches, and wet sands. 

Catacaos, a tn, of Peru, S. America, ' 
in the proT, of Piura, and 22 1 m. .W. , 
of GtiayaciiiE. Has a straw hat m- ) 
dnstry. Pop. 4000. i 

Cataclysmal Action, a theory of i 
world history in Tostiie amoncr ireolo- ' 
grists In the early part of the nme- ' 
teenth century and thereabouts, to : 
account for the revelations wiiicii had < 
been made with reRard to fos-il re- j 
mains. It attempted to explain the , 
great differences in the fojM?iliferous I 
remains m consecutive bed^ by 
assuming violent catastrophes which 
swept over the earth, klllmR the in- 
habitants and altering its eharm.ter. 
The theory is now abondoned, and 
the uniformitarian theory brought 
forward by Lvell, m hleh the course 
of event? has been similar to those of 
modem times, takes its place. 

Catacombs ^Gk. Kara, down, and 
a hollow b excavations form- 
ing subterranean galleries for the 
burial of the head- The original term, 
cataeumbcBf was at first applied to a 
particular burial place only — that of 
the basilica of St. Sebastian — and the 
word did not refer to the excavations 
for the tombs, but to the conforma- , 
tion of the ground in the locality. The ! 
full title of tins burying-place was 
(x^miieHum ad caiacuinbas (the burial- j 
place in the hollow), often shortenetl 
to exdacumJbas, In time the term be- 
came applied to all burial places in 
general, and so, in the ninth century, 
to the crypia or cmmUerium of the 
Christian vaults know knowm in Eng- 
land as the catacom bs. There are C. in 
many places, but the most remarkable 
are those of Ilome. These are the C- 
of the Christians, and the earliest be- 
long to the 2nd century, though by 
far the greatest number belong to the 
third and fomth. After the fourth 
century inhumation in C. became 
more and more rare, burial in churches 
taking its place. But the great respect 
of the Christians for the dead caused 
the C. to be still held in extreme 
reverence ; people continued to visit 
them in remembrance of their dead, 
and to do homage at the tombs of the 
martyrs. There remain curious no- 
tices to visitors, itineraries of pil- 
grimages, etc., belonging to this time. 
The faithful took with them precious 


perfuiDe«, which they poured through 
the cracks at the top of the martyr^ 
tomb, and of which they c-arefully 
eoiiected a train every tiny drop as it 
parsed through the cracks at the 
bottom, after having touched the 
body of the saint. With the invasion 
of Alarie in a.ip. 410, this cult ceased, 
the C. sharing in the general devasta- 
tion. Indeed, at this tune many of 
, the holy relics were removed and 
i deposited In the varioii* churches for 
greater safety. There w as, therefore, 

, no longer any reason to vl-sit tlie C. ; 
ail trace of them 'ivas lost and they 
were forgotten. Towards the end of 
the 16th century the reading of anct. 
writings brought about by the lie- 
naissanee turned people V attention 
again tow'ards the Cs., and in 15 7 B 
they were accidentally re-discovered 
by Padre Bosio. Thin * Columbiis of 
the subterraneaii world " devoted 
thirty years of his life to exploring 
them, working out their plan, and 
restoring and studying their monu- 
ments. He -wrote an account of Ms 
w'ork in Mo nin Sotieeram 1 1 . Ever since 
the C. nave been the otoeet of curios- 
, sity to mililons, and the work has been 
continued by Aiiughi and Boldetti 
, in the seventeenth century, Seroux 
d’Agmcourt about 1S25, and the de- 
voted worker^ of modern times. Padre 
[March!, his pupil De Rossi, J, H. 
Parker, and others. Valuable lllus- 
' t rations have been prepared by 
I Raoul Rochette. The C. consists of 
I an interminable series of long and 
narrow galleries, 3 to 4 ft, wide and 
4 to 12 ft. high, crossing each other In 
all directions, forming multitudes of 
cross-roads, and constituting an in- 
extricable labyrinth. In these gal- 
leries, hewn in the volcanic rock, the 
dead are burled in niches or loculi, 
tier above tier, from a short space 
above the ground to the arched ceil- 
ing, in five, six, or seven row's. There 
is no masonry, the ground supports 
itself. [Many of the galleries are in 
two or three stages, conamunicating 
with each other by stairs. The gM- 
leries are interspersed here and there 
by spaces much larger than the or- 
dinary galleries ; these are the 
chambers or ctibicuia, M, Botoler 
believes that the tomb of Joseph of 
Arimathea, with its horizontal niche 
surmounted by an arcomlium^ served 
the early Christians as a model for 
these tombs. At various distauTOs — 
sometimes 300 paces — ^are vertical 
shafts for light and air. The lenmli 
were closed by slabs of marble or hi®B 
tiles, and cemented with great exact- 
ness. On them was painted or In- 
cised a name and a date, with ^me- 
times one or more of the Christian 
symbols, a dove, an olive-branch, or 
the sacred monogram. The ctiMcuia 
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were decorated witii simple fresco* 
paintings, a cmdons mixture of pa^an 
and Cliri&tiaii traditions forming the 
subjects. The chambers were family 
burial places, or contained the tombs 
of martyrs. The C. are entered from 
churches above them, and some- 
times from simple openings in the 
gi‘ouiid. The old belief that the C. 
were secret places of worship of the 
early Christians is true only to a 
limited extent. There was no need 
tor secrecy excejd during the dercest 
ot the persecutions, when Christian 
worship w'as penal. There is every 
evidence, indeed, that at those times 
thej' were used for congregational 
worship. As places of refuge for any 
number of people or for any length 
of time, the C- must always have been 
impossible, though a hunted refugee 
may occasionally have found safety 
there. It appears to be established 
that the G. were entirely the work of 
the early Christians, and not disused 
sand quarries, as was once believed. 
The strata quarried for building pur- 
poses were quite unsuitable for the 
construction of C„ which required 
strata of fhe hard volcanic rock. 
Among the more famous of the C. 
outside liome are those of Naples, 
iSyracuse, Palermo, Tuscany, Etruria, 
Malta, and Alexandria. The C. of 
Paris are improperly so caUed — ^they 
are mere charnel houses. 

Catafalque (Old Pr. cadefani), a 
temporary draped structure, repre- 
sentmg a cenotaph, used for the lying 
m state and for the funerals of royalty 
and notable persons. 

Catalan, a group of the Homance 
languages, spoken to-day by over 
3,000,000 people in the provs. of 
Gerona, Barcelona, Edrida, Tarragona 
Alicante, Valencia, and Castelldn de 
la Plana, Spain; in the French de- 
partment of Pyr^n^es Orientales ; in 
the Balearic Is. ; in the dist. of Algh- 
ero, Sardinia; and in parts of the 
Argentine BepubMc. C. dates from 
the thirteenth century, and closely 
resembles Provencal. During the 
fourteenth century it came to be re- 
garded as a literary language, and 
still attains to that dignity, the revival 
of jochs Jkmsls at Barcelona in 1859 
having aroused much popular en- 
thusiasm. The greatest C. poet of 
the fifteenth century was Auzias 
March, w’ho wrote beautiful Cants 
d^a77ior and Cants de mori. Of mod- 
ern poets, Balaguer and Perdaguer are 
chief. Among the prose writers are 
Hamon Lull (Raymond Lully), Mun- 
taner, and Desciot, Consult Morei- 
Fatio, in Grober's Chmndriss der 
romanischen Philologie, 1888 ; and 
Mila y Fontanais £:studios de lenguLa 
catalana^ 1875. 

Catalan!, Angelica (1779—1849), a 


famous It. singer who was the daugh- 
ter of a tradesman, and v*as educated 
at the convent ot iSanta Lucien at 
Gubbio. Her glorious voice soon at- 
tracted attention, and she made a 
tour of Europe, receiving enormous 
fees, W'hich w’ere soon squandered, 
through the extravagance of her hus- 
band. She remained t he prima donna 
ot England for seven j'ears, and won 
particular admiration for her render- 
ing of Crod t/ic King and for 

node’s Air with variations. But her 
chief triumph was operatic singing. 
She came to financial grief over the 
Paris opera house owing to her hus- 
band’s carelessness. She gave up 
public life in lfe2S. She was most 
liberal and generous in her subscrip- 
tions to charities. 

Catalaunian Fields or Plain, the 
scene of the battle in which Attila, 
King of the Huns, ivas defeated by the 
forces under the Rom. general Aetius 
in A.D. 451. The plain is generally 
thought to have been situated round 
Chalons -sur-Marne, m the old prov. 
of Champagne, France, but some 
authorities place it round Metz. 

Catalectic Verses are such as are 
lackmg a s^’Uahle in the last foot. 
Purtenham called them ‘ maimed ’ 
verses. See ACATAbECTic. 

Catalepsy (from the Gk. 
seizure, or a taking possession of), a 
term applied to a nervous affection, 
in which the patient becomes in- 
sensible, and there is a sudden sus- 
pension of ail voluntary’ motion, the 
body becommg rigid and fixed, and so 
remaining until the end of the attack. 
In some cases there is complete in- 
sensibility, so that the person appears 
to be dead. In other cases the patient 
appears to be labouring under great 
mental excitement, and gives utter- 
ance to vehement eaaculations, or will 
even break out into song. The dura- 
tion of the attack varies ; sometimes 
the patient recovers after a few 
minutes, sometimes after several 
hours, but in more serious cases the 
attack 'Will nm into weeks or months. 
In this ease forcible feeding has to be 
administered, otherwise the patient 
would starve. C. is a complaint to 
which very sensitive people, women 
more especially, are prone, and the 
attack is -usually occasioned by some 
great stress of emotion, whether de- 
pression of spirits, mental excitement, 
or religious emotion. In the latter 
case it assumes the form of a trance 
or ecstasy. Swedenborg’s trances 
were undoubtedly a kind of C- This 
complaint is also associated with 
hysteria, and does not neoe^arily 
mean mental derangement structu- 
rally, although it does happen that C. 
is sometimes one of the symptoms of 
madness. It belongs to the class of 
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those i 2 erTo:i=^ rli.-ordiTfe hi wMch the 1 
Tarious op^raDto refu-e to perfctria thezr 
fimctioiis o\¥lEs to the abnormal 
I’hy&ieai and psychic state ut the 
patient. There is a deal of 

imposture practised in this partieuhir 
afffiction ; at the same time, epideirne 
C. has been known to ot'eiir in which 
many j^eople are aafeet«_,d at the ^ume 
tune. Moral ineans ff>rm a iar*::e part 
of the treatment as in the ease of 
hysteria. 

Catalogue, in astronomy, the name 
given to a of stars, to which the 
given to a Lst of stars, to which is 
added the means of determining their 
positions, whether latitudes an^i lon- 
gitudes, or right asecn^icmjs and tie- 
cdinations. r^neb a C. nut only lorms 
a register of the stars in quest ion, but 
also gives the means of compiitjng the 
effects of lireeessiou, aberration, and 
nutation. The position of the star in 
the heavens at any given time can 
thus be computatcgl. Another kind 
of C., such as a C. of comets, is eon- 
cemeti uith purely phy»ieal investi- 
gations, such as double stars and 
nebulne. 

Catalogues _ and Cataloguing «Gk. 
#c<3.TaAo-/0?, register, from k iroJ^ey u, to 
enrol, pick out), a list or enumera- ! 
tion, generally in alxjhabetical order, 
of persons or things (saie C., picture : 
C.), especially of the contents of a i 
library or iniiseiun. A caiah^me \ 
raison ni is such a list, classihed | 
according to subjects or on some | 
other basis, with short explanations i 
and notes. fSuch explanatory notes I 
and precis are becaniing more and ] 
more in demand. The making of Cs. ; 
and bibliographies, both dealing with | 
entire books as units, is a most im- 
portant branch of literary work. The i 
value of a literary collcxition may ■ 
largely depend on good C. to make | 
it of practical assistance. To meet j 
ordinary^ reasonable demands two j 
C. are essential, one by authors, one i 
by subjects. .'!?oxne libraries have j 
various other C. and lists besides. ] 
The title of every book in a library 
has three distinct parts : <i) author ; 
(2) title proper ; (3) imprint and col- 
lation. with various bibliographic 
details. Titles are usually printed or 
typed nowadays instead of being 
written by hand, and the book form 
is largely being replaced by card C., 
as these are more convenient when 
new volumes are added to the library. 
The separate cards generally stand on 
e dge in draw'ers or trays. The -4 inert - 
can Library Association Catalogue is 
a very helpful book, being a classified 
and indexed list of the 5000 vols. 
most valuable for the average town- 
library. First pub. m 1S0S, new 
editions have followed with short ex- 
planatory notes added. The first 


to make d'-dnAc, facicntlfir rules tor 
compian*^ Do«‘k-L. vaa i^anizzi m 
In that year aisjsearcii his 
‘ Nmety-onc ’ to observed in 

making the library C. for the British 
3Iir-eum. Every book was to be 
catalogued iscdely from inform at ion 
contained in itfecif. These mle» have 
since modified to meet the im- 

portant principle that under any 
, author’s name all the editions of his 
, wtj'Ckoi ouirht to be named iii a Single 
: list- The Iteviwed BntGh Museum 
Rules w'ere reprmted, ib27. An 
alternative tty&tem of C. without the 
use of notations is the Guinn-Brown 
sy of subject clas^i neat ion. It 
j was devlf-ed in lab 4, and is intended 
1 for libraries where ivadera have oi’cii 
1 access to the books, ^r^abject^i are 
: grfmi*ed In an evolutionary order, 
and the main di fusions may be 
grouped under the heads lilaltcr and 
i Force, Rife, Mind and Record. It is 
J a simple systc^m, complete and 
I capable of expansion. In the subject- 
' indexes publi>alie{:l periodically by the 
iiritifth Museum, the siibject-heafliiigs 
are merely in aiphabciical order. 
Other modem yystem-^ of C. are mamly 
notational and are either imitrove- 
ments or exten-ioii'^ of the two chief 
systems called decimal classification 
and expansive classitieation. The 
decimal classification was drawn up 
by Melvi 1 Dewey in 1 7 6. Every su b - 
ject was divided into ten sections as 
far as possible, and these again ^nto 
decimai subdivisions, according to 
which the books w'ere to be arranged 
on the shelves. The C. presented a 
more or less logical sequence of hul>- 
jects, with an index of authors. Tba 
other system of notationai eiassitica- 
tion w’as originated by C. A. Cutter, 
who pub. his book, Expunsire Chits I’- 
ficaiion^ in lb91. It is delined as 
consisting of ‘ seven tobies of classi- 
fication of progressive fullness de- 
signed to meet the needs of a library 
at Its successive stages of growth/ 
Each ffrogressive table is subdivided 
with greater detail, and the system is 
the most scholarly of those at present 
in u»e. 

See M- Dewey, Dedmal Clas&ifica- 
lion, 1876 ^eleventh edition, 1922); 
G. A. Cutter, Expansile 
Vol. 1 : The first six classifications, 
1891—3 ; J. D. Brown, Library Ckmsi- 
\fication, 1912; W, C. B. Sayers, 
Manual of Clamlficaikm^ 1926. See 
also the Colali^insr Mules compiled 
for the Ribrary Congtyss, 199 tS, and 
for the Ribmry Association and the 
American Ribrary As«>ciation in 
190 S ; and the British Museum Rules, 
revised 1927. 

Cataionia (Sp. Cataluna), formerly 
a prov. of Spain ; now divided into 
I the four proTS. of Barcelona, Taragona, 
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Lerida, and Gerona. It occupies an 
area of 12,414 sq. m. in the N.E. 
corner of the Iberian Penmsiiia with a 
pop. of 2,335,000. The surface of 
the country, which is much broken 
up by spurs of the Pyrenees, slopes 
P’ently down to the coast, and is 
drained by the Rivs. Ter, Ldobregat, 
No!?ueiTa, Seprre, and Ebro, none of 
w'hich is navigable. The climate is 
g-eneraliy healthy, temperate, and 
favourable to vegetation. The or- 
ange, fig, vine, pomegranate, mitrtle, 
thorn-apple, esparto and heaths, 
maize, millet, rye, flax, liquorice, nuts, 
almonds, and other fruits grow easily. 
Goats and swine are reared, but there 
are no sheep, and hardly anj" cattle. 
C., which was probably peopled 
originally by Iberian races, has been 
much invaded by foreign settlers. It 
was one of the first Rom. provs. in 
Spain, and the country is full of Rom. 
remains. The Roms, were followed 
by the Goths and Alans, the Arabs, 
Charlemagne and his troops, then by 
Louis the Pious of Aquitaine, who 
placed the dist. under independent 
Frankish lords, after driving out the 
Arabs, Since then the country has 
been alternately independent and 
annexed by Spain, and at the present 
day the Catalans do not cease to de- 
mand their independence . This politi- 
cal movement has been stimulated by 
what may be called a renaissance of 
the local spirit in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, provoked by a revival of the 
study of the Catalan language and 
literature. The language has great 
affinity with the Provencal, and is a 
neo-Latin dialect. The Catalans are 
revolutionary and warlike, frugal, 
industrious, enterprising, and ener- 
getic, differing in dialect, costume, 
etc., from the other inhabs. of Spain. 

Catalpa, a genns of Bignoniaceee, 
occurs in Asia and more abundantly 
in N- America. C. syringcefolia is a 
native of the S. states of America, 
where it gains a height of 40 to 50 ft. 
along the banks of rivs. The 
flowers are large, trumx>et-shaped, 
and white, variegated with yellow and 
purple ; when it reaches a great 
height the branches become too long 
and naked and spoil the appearance 
of the tree. C. Mgnonicddes grows as 
an ornamental tree in Britain and 
yields durable timber ; O. loncrissiTtia 
contains much tannin in its bark. 

Cataluna, see Catalonia. 

Catalysis^ a term introduced by 
Berzelius to express the acceleration 
of the rate of a chemical reaction pro- 
duced by some substance which is 
itseK not permanently changed by 
the reaction. The terms ^ positive 
C.’ and * negative C.* are sometimes 
used to express acceleration and re- 
tardation of the rate of reaction. In 


some instances it is certain that the 
catalyser undergoes some change In 
the course of the reaction, being 
reconverted into its original form be- 
fore the end of the process : in other 
cases no change at all is apparent. An 
example of the former class is pro- 
vided by the part played by manga- 
nese dioxide W'hen oxygen is obtained 
by heating a mixture of that sub- 
stance with potassium chlorate. 
Some of the chlorate reacts with the 
manganese dioxide to form potassium 
permanganate, chlorine, and oxygen ; 
the chlorine then reacts with the 
permanganate to form potassium 
chloride, manganese dioxide, and 
oxygen, these being the ultimate 
products of the reaction. In the 
acceleration of the combustion of 
hydrogen and sulphur dioxide in the 
presence of finely -divided platinum, 
the metal does not appear to change 
at all during the reaction. Many 
other metals act as catalysers in cer- 
tain reactions, with results which 
have some commercial value. If 
acetylene mixed with hydrogen he 
passed over finely -divided nickel, the 
gases condense to a yellow liquid 
resembling petroleum. A process by 
which the combination of sulphur 
dioxide and oxygen is brought about 
by the catalytic action of platinum is 
used in sulphuric acid manufacture. 
No satisfactory theory of C. has yet 
been elaborated. C. is playing an in- 
creasingly important part in chemical 
industry, e.g, in the manufacture of 
edible fats from whale-oil, cotton- 
seed oil, etc., and in the synthesis of 
methyl alcohol. 

Catamaran (from a Tamil word 
derived from cafta> to tie, and marana, 
wood), the name given to a vessel or 
raft used by the Hindus of Madras. 
It is formed of three logs lashed to- 
gether. The central log is longest, 
with a curved surface at the fore -end 
which terminates in a point. It is 
from 20 to 25 ft long, and is managed 
by two men, who squat upon it and 
work paddles . The special use of the 
C, is that it can pierce through the surf 
on the beach at Madras, and so reach 
a vessel in the bay when any other 
kind of boat would founder. 

The Catamaran TJxpedition, the 
name given to an absurd project on 
the part of England for destroying 
the Fr- flotilla in Boulogne, Wimer- 
eux, and Ambleteuse. Lord Melville 
conceived a plan for placing vessels 
called Cs-, filled with stones and 
explosives, close to the enemies' ships 
and of blowing them up . The foolish 
enterprise was a complete failure, and 
was much ridiculed in England as 
well as in France. 

Catamarca : (1) A N.W. prov. of 
the Argentine Republic, being bound- 
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ed on tlie W. by the Ande- and on the 
E. by the Sierra Aconci'siija. The 
country is moiintamou?, with short 
streams and many salt lakes. The 
valleys are fertile, and, prodii-f'e red 
pepper, tobaceo, and all kinds of 
itrain and fniits. Copper is found in 
great quantity, many mineral are 
rained® incinding gold, sIItcf, iron, and 
lead. Pop. largely Indian) 11^,000. 
^2) The capital of the ebovc^ prov., on 
the Rio del Valle, *2.30 m. X.W. of 
Cordoba , wit h which it is connected by 
rail. It has a Franciscan monastery, 
a national college, and a normal 
school lor women. Weaving i? the 
chief industry. Pop. 13 , 260 . 

Catamount, sef PtyiA. 

Catanduanes, or Katanduanes, an 
Is. of the Philipjdne:-, part of the 
Aibay prov., Luzon, from the E. 
coast of which it is separated by the 
^laqueda Channel. Area, 710 sq. m. 
Length, about It is a fertile 

Is., producing maize, rice, abaca, 
sesame, cotton, com, indigo, etc. | 
The chief tn. is Birac. Pop. about 
34,000. 

Catania, the name of a prov. and 
its cap. tn. on the E. coast of Sicily. 
It is everywhere mountainous, and is 
watered by the Giaretta and its 
numerous affluents. It forms the 
beautiful plain of C., the most fertile 
dlst- in Sicily. The tn. is situated 
at the foot of Mt. Etna, near the 
mouth of the Giaretta. Its former 
port is now blocked up by lava. C.is 
a most beautiful city, which is always 
being destroyed and is always rising 
again upon its own ruins and upon 
lava. This accounts for its modem 
appearance. It ’was devastated by 
eruptions and earthquakes in 1669, 
1693, ISIS, and 1S73- Its immediate 
environs are verv desolate, the coun- 
try being covered with lava and black 
sand ; beyond is the beautiful fertile 
plain which yields grains, the vine, 
firuits,and v^etables in extraordinary 
profusion and excellence of quality. 
The tn. was founded bv Gk. colonists 
in 728 B.O., became a Rom. colony — 
Catana — in the reign of Augustus, 
was occupied successively by the 
Goths, Vandals, and Saracens . Pop. 
of prov. 766,390 ; tn, 271,000. 

Catanzaro : (DA prov. of S_. Italy, 
formerly called Calabria XJlteriore II. 
It is bounded by the Mediterranean 
on the W. and the Gulf of Taranto on 
t he E . There i s excellent pasturage ; 
vine, olives, and fruit are cultivated. 
Area, 2030 sq. m. Pop. 556,200. (2) 
Capital of the above prov. It is an 
episcopal city, situated on a moun- 
tain, 8 m. from the Gulf of Squillace. 
There are the ruins of an old castle 
and a fine cathedral. Many of the 
principal buildings were destroyed by 
an earthquake in 1783, There are 


; fine olive groves ; the chief Industry 
is the maniifaetni’c of silk and velvet. 
I Pop. 35,620.^ 

! Catapult i Gk Kara, domTi, and ’tt&.aAw, 

' to hurl), an auot. imlitury engine 
’ for throwing stonch, arrows, and 
, darts. Some say that it was invented 
i by the Syrians in 20H b.c., others that 
1 Dionysius, the tyrant of Syracuse. 

inventedlt In 399 B-C. It tratoiiseci by 
' the Gks. in the time of Philip, King 
S of Macedonia, by the Carthaginians, 

; and by the Roms. It rllsappeared 
' at the beginning of the Middle Ages- 



In its simplest form the C. consisted 
of a strong framew^ork of wood on 
which was stretched a sheaf of cords. 
To this was attached by one of its ex- 
tremities a lever having at its other 
extremity a sort of bo’i'V'l. The bowl 
was filled with stones, lead, etc. ; the 
lever was turned so as to twist the 
cords. It was then let loose and the 
missiles were discharged. Another 
form of the C. had a bow of vrood or 
steel, vrhieh was bent by means of a 
windlass, the cord being finally re- 
leased by a spring. The name C. is 
also given to a toy consisting of a 
forked twig and a piece of india- 
rubber. 

Cataract, a disease of the eye caused 
by the clouding of the liquid contents 
of the crystalline lens. TMe is situ- 
ated ’With its anterior surface 3' 6 mm. 
behind the anterior surface of the 
cornea and the principal image form- 
ing part of the visual apparatus, the 
alteration of the curvature of its 
anterior surface giving accommoda- 
tion. The cloudiness which is <»used 
by lack of nutrition o<xmrs at afi ages. 
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blit more often in the ea«:eF of oM 
jjeople and yoiini? children. It is 
fconadmie- pre-ent at birth, in 

connection ith some g-cneral di<ea‘'eF 
siieii aF diabetes, in senile decay, or 
when the eye is snhject to local injury 
eaiised by a blow. It is painless and 
imaecompaiiied by inflammation. One 
eye often affected alone, and blind- 
ness is caused for ail jteneral purposes, 
but the patient is able to distmermsh 
iiirht from darkness. The len-s itself 
i" not iioiiio??enc€m«!, but consists of 
iitimerous eoneentrie layers increasing 
in density from the outer to the cen- 
tra! portion, the whole htdiig irons- , 
parent caT'Siile. The formation of the : 
C. gradual, either starting froin the 
centre or from the edges, and when it 
has coTered the ■whole of the lens, the 
latter is hlied with a homogeneous 
pearly white or amber -coloured 
opaeits'. In its early stages it is seen 
hy the ophthaimoi»eope invented by 
Helmholtz for examining the interior 
of the eye. C. may be either hard 
or soft ; the latter, howe%'er, is the 
general condition for cases occurring 
in young people. Treatment must 
consii?t ot an operation. As a pallia- 
tive, however, a mydriatic such as 
atropine increases the opening of the 
pupil and so allows more light to 
reach the retina ; but it is no cure, and 
has no power to arrest the progress of 
the malady. The operation can be 
performed hy means of a puncture of 
the lens by a tine needle passed through 
the cornea at the margin and stirring 
the lens contents, when the substance 
of the iens passes into the aqueous 
humour of the eye and dissolves. This 
form of operation is generally per- 
formed on soft C. When the lens is 
hard it is extracted entire. With a 
narro%v knife an incision is made in 
the upper part of the cornea at its 
junction vidth the sclerotic, the 
pieces are taken out, the cut edges put 
together, and the eye bandaged. In 
either case strong convex glasses 
must be worn after the operation to 
replace the mining lens. 

Cataxgi, Lascar (1823—99), a Hou- 
manian politician, 5. in Moldavia. 
He took part in the conspiracy against 
Conza (1866), upon the abdication of 
whom he became Prime Minister 
under Prince Charles of Hohenzoliem ; 
he held this position again in 1871—6, 
1SS9, and 1891—5, During Ms last 
premiership a scheme of peasant - 
proprietorehip of small holdings of 
state land was brought in, and a state 
agrieulturai bank was established. 

Catarman, a pueblo on the N, 
coast of Samar, Philippines, at the 
mouth of the Catarmdn K. The tn. 
was partly destroyed by a volcanic 
eruption in 1871. Pop. c, 10,000. i 

Catarrh, infiammation of the mu- 


rO Cat-bird 

cons meml franc, accompanied, by a 
' more than u-uul dlsehara-c of niiieoiis 
duid from it. In an ordinary cold 
the membrane of the nose and upper 
)>art of the throat Inflamed. 

Catarrhina, the name sometimes 
Gri%’en to a Group of monkeys which 
comprises the families Cereopithe- 
cni!e and Simiidoe, or anthropola 
a-ncs. They differ from the Plafyr^ 
i rhina, which comprises the remaining 
. two families, the Hapalidae and 
! Cebida? cMefiy in having their nostrils 
I close together and looking down- 
I ward as opposed to those looking out- 
! ward and separated bv a broad 
' cartilagonus septum The C., more- 
I over, have often ischial callosities or 
patches of brightly-coloured skin, 
cheek pouches, thirty -twu teeth, and 
their tails when present are never 
prehensile. The other species have 
j thirty-six teeth, no ischial callosities 
< or cheek pouches, and their tails are 
! freciuently prehensile. The former 
are denizens of the Old, the latter of 
I the Xew’ World. 

Catarroja, a tn. of Spain, in the 
prov. of Valencia, and 6 m. S. of the 
city of that name. Fishing and the 
I cultivation of rice are the chief in- 
dustries. Pop. 8104. 

Catauxi, a w’arlike, cannibal tribe, 
living in W. Brazil. They go naked, 
and wear bangles and anklets. The 
men are very handsome, with fair 
complexions,and are extremely strong. 
They mould and ornament pottery, 
and cultivate manioc extensively. 

Catawba, the name given to the 
grape and the -^vine expressed from 
the grape of Vitis JLahrusca, the fox- 
grape of K. America. The fruit is 
dark red and very sweet, and the 
wine is light, udth a rich musky 
flavour, and may be either still or 
sparkling- Its name is taken from 
the Catawba H. of the Carolinas, on 
w^hieh it is said to have been fii^t 
cultiva'ted. 

Catbalogan, a pueblo of the Philip- 
pines, cap. of the prov. Samar. It 
trades chiefly with Manilla, over 300 
m. to the S.E., the principal exports 
being cocoa-nut oil and hemp. Pop. 
SQOO. 

Cat-bird, the popular name of two 
very different species of birds which 
resemble one another only in that 
they emit a curious mewing sound. 
One of these, ^luredus viridiSy is an 
Australian bird closely allied to the 
bower-birds ; the family to which it 
belongs is the Paradiseidee. The 
other IS an American member of the 
family Turdidse, is related to the mock- 
ing-bird and is called technically 
Galeoscoiptes carolin&nsis. The colour- 
ing of the two is also different, the for- 
mer being a bright green, the latter a 
slate -grey. 
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Catch, a round In which each slntriT OTcrwhelmintrly superior force of 

in turn catches iit>, as it wer^?, the artilleiT* Militarx critics have con- 
wonls from his fjredecifJhSor aii*I vrhleli tended that the action snoiiui not 
IS bo coDtriTed that this catchmir at ' have been foiisrht, hut the hi *tteropiii- 
eaeh other's words distorts the sense, ion seems to be that T^mith-Dorrrm 
Civins it a tminoroiis or an absurd < had no alternative out to turn ansi 
tarn. I resist, althoiii^h the 1st aiifi ‘inil 

Catchdy, the name applied to many ’ Dirislons were not in a position to 
sp^ecies of the carvophyllaceoiis ;?enf,'ra I co-operate. In view of the Oer. 
Lychnis and Siiene which are very, pressure^ .'rir John^ French, tne 
eommoii in Xorthem land®. They i British Commander-m-Chief, aban- 
obtain their name from their ability , cloned his pdan of holding' a position 
to catch insects by means o? a, behind the Be Catyaii road, pre- 
g'lntiiioiis substance which is exuded ! ferrincr Jx& withdraw farther, toward^ 
from the caiyx and Klanular hairs on , the Ro!seI-St. Qjientin Ilaihcay. He 
the stalks. In both i?enera the calyx j therefore ordered the two corps Com- 
IS gramosepalous and the stamens are ; nmnders, Sir I^n^Ias and Sir 

ten in nnmber, but In the ?reniis Silene i Horace Smith- Dornen, to conform 
there ara only three styles, while • to this change of plan. Haig ac- 
hycAw is has live styles and five carpels. ' cepted, but Simth-porrlen s sitimtion 
*S'. nuians, the Nottingham C., is a ' was too precarmtis to permiUiim to do 
night-dowering species, common in ! anything else bnt Gers. Js o 

meadows, and is poiiinated by moths ; . support from the 1st Corps being 
L. viscosa, ciammy C., and L. riscarla, . possible, hiS three Divs. had to make 
German C., are European spocies with ; the best of a situation whicli, on 
protandrons flowers which are pol- i paper, seamed to point to anniM^Ia- 
linatedbvbee 3 ,bntterflies,aiidmoths. tion. The sole protection to the 
S. mnrUima, seaside C., has fleshy flanks, which for the rest were prac- 
ieaves; S\ mtundiflora, roimd-leaved ticafly in the air/ was four caTalry 
C., and S. antirrhina, snapdragon C., ' brigades at Le feonplet and feerannl- 
are American species. Biorwea n%us- i iPrs, the latter under Major-Gen. 
cipula, the Venus* fly-trap, which be- Allenby. The precise location of the 
longs to the Droseracese, is sometimes * battle was near Troisvllles, thence N. 
called the Carolina C. i of Audencourt, Hautcourt,and N. of 

Catching Bargain (also Snatching 1 the Cambrai-St. Quentin Railway. 
Bargamj/^meam a Wrehase madll The battle was, for the most part, an 
from an expectant heir of his re- j artillery duel, m which the British 
versionary interest in real or personal gmis were outnumbered by five to 
property for an inadequate coaside ra- 1 on©. The British gnins were directed 
tion. The law was formerly very ' against the Ger. infantry, which was 
stringent in setting aside such bar- observed massing about a mile away 
gams, but mere undervalue will not ! and always advancing in sucrossiv© 
now operate to nullify ‘ a bargain if ’ waves, so that it presented a fair 
made in good faith and without fraud i target, and must have suffered great 
or unfairness.* losses from the British shrapnel. 

Catchpoll (catch and poll, the head), I After six hours* continuous bombard- 
a term of reproach used to denote the j ment, many of the British batteries 
assistant of a baillif, whose duty it | were deS^ltely out of action, and a 
was to make arrests. It was also couple of hours later the right flank 
used to mean a tax-gatherer. The of the 5th Division, under Sir Charles 
term, which is now obsolete, was Ferguson, was turned, and the euCTay 
derived by analogy from * catch -pole,* i were pouring through the gap between 
a six-foot pole fitted with springs and ^ the two Army Corps. Smith- 
so constructed ns to enable fugitives ] Dorrien then ordered a general re- 
to be caught by the neck. ! tirement, which was effected in as 

Cateau, Be, Battle of. The name ; good order as possible. But it was 
given to the action fought on the W. I at this point that th© British infentry 
Front in the Great War on August 26, caxae into play with vain heroism and 
1914, during th© great retreat of the tragic results. Among the battalions 
British forces before the Ger. invasion which took part in the forlorn attack 
of Belgium and France. The British ! of the afternoon were the 2nd Batt . 
forces comprised the 3rd, 4th, and oth King's Own Scottish Borderers and 
Divs. or ‘2nd Ajrmy Corps, under the the 2nd Batt, King’s Own Yorkshire 
command of Major-Generai Sir Bight Infantry. These battalions 
Horace Smith-Dorrien. The battle ' either misinterpreted or Ignored the 
resolved itself into a desperate resist- order to retire and, continuing their 
anoe by one half of the British Army ! dour resistance, were all but annihi- 
temporarily cut off from the other s lated. In the retirement which 
half by sheer force of circumstances, f followed their final reslstenM, Cor- 
against a Ger. attack by no fewer j poral Holmes of the latter battalion 
than seven Ger. divs., backed by an 1 won th© V.O. by <»STymg a wounded 
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eoldiep over a mile under heavy fire. 
On the same day Major Tate won the 
Cross for leading a gallant attack by 
a score of survivors of the same 
battalion » all, including Major Tate, 
perishing. Terrible losses were like- 
wise sustained by the 1st Batt. Gordon 
Highlanders and the 2nd Batt. Hoyal 
Scots, who found their retreat byroad 
cut off by the blazing village of Auden- 
court, so that they were forced to take 
to the open country and carry out a 
series of desperate rear-guard fights. 
Numerous deeds of heroism were also 
recorded among the British artillery, 
notably the famous * B ’ Battery, 
R.H.A., of whose personnel Captain 
Reynolds and Drivers Duke and Brain 
all won the V.C. by getting a gun 
away under a storm of bullets. The 
extrication of the British Corps 
reflected the highest credit on the 
skill of Smith-Dorrien, whose in- 
trepidity, determination and cool- 
ness are commended m French’s des- 
patch. (*S’ee Earl Tpres’ 1914 : First 
Seven Divisions, by Hamilton.) 

Cateau-Cambresis, a tn. in the dept, 
of Nord, France, 14 m. S.E. of Cam- 
brai. There are wool, cotton, sugar, 
and soap factories, breweries, and 
potteries; woollen goods are manu- 
factured, and cattle-dealing is carried 
on. In the 16th century it was for 
a time held by the Eng., who, how- 
ever, had to surrender to Dunois. 
The Treaty of O. was signed here in 
1558, after the Battle of Saint 
Quentin. Pop. 8750. 

Catechism, <Low Lat. catechismiis, 
from caiechizo, to catechise ; from Gk. 
Ktx.Tr}xit£^f to catechise, instruct ; all 
from a root word meaning echo) : (1) 
Religious instruction giv^ by means 
of questions and answers. (2) A 
book of elementary instruction con- 
taining, by means of questions and 
answers, an exposition of religious 
dc^ma. <3) Elementary instruction, 
oral or written, in any branch of 
knowledge. In the early days of 
Christianity the C. was the instruc- 
tion given to pagans, Jews, and 
others in preparation for baptism 
and for admittance to the number of 
the faithful. He who received the 
instruction was called the ccdechumeTi, 
and he who gave it the caiecMst, The 
catechumens occupied a special place 
in the basilica, either under the 
portico or in the anterior gallery. 
They were not allowed to remain for 
the sacrament, this being a mystery 
into which they were initiated only 
after baptism- During the first cen- 
turies the preparation was long, tak- 
ing at first three years, then two ; 
later everything was changed, and 
infant baptism was .instituted, the 
instruction being given afterwards 


and. as it were, a repetition of the 
baptism taking place under the name 
of confirmation. There remams no 
formula of C. used by the church of 
antiqmty ; the C. was then a real and 
prolonged education in morals and 
dogma. The earliest Curistian Cs. 
are those of Kero, a monk of St. Gail 
m the eighth century, and of Otfried, 
a monk of Weissenburg m the ninth. 
It was from the time of the Reforma- 
tion that the little books called Cs. 
spread and multiplied. This was due 
to a renaissance of religious prosely- 
tism springing from the emulation 
between Catholics and Protestants. 
The Catholic Church found it neces- 
sary to define and formulate its faith, 
and for this purpose it issued in 1566 
the Summa Doeirinarum of Peter 
Canisius, in opposition to the Protest- 
tant Cs. of Luther. A little later 
came that of the Council of Trent, 
laying down a imiform plan of instruc- 
tion, and giving a model to the cur^s, 
who were enjoined to teach it at 
least on Sundays and feast days. 
This was a period of great enthusiasm, 
provoked by the spread of Protestant- 
ism, for the C. ; priests were instructed 
to make the teaching as attractive as 
possible to the children, by the use of 
gentle and maternal language, the 
offering of little rewards, and so on. 
Later came other Cs., among the 
Catholics those of BeUarminein 1603, 
of Bossuet in 1687, and the Schema 
de ParvQ in 1870 ; among the Protest- 
ants, the Geneva Catechism of Calvin 
in 1536, the Catechism of HeideUberg 
in 1563, the Zurich Ccctechism, and in 
1549 the C. which, with additions by 
Bishop Ovemll in James I.’s reign, 
forms the English Protestant C. of 
the present day. The Scottish Pres- 
byterians have Craig’s C, (1592) and 
that of the Westminster Assembly of 
Divines (1648) now in use. The 
Jewish Cs. include The Thirteen 
^Articles of Belief (12th century) of 
Marmonides, Rabbi Levi’s Book of 
Fducation, and those of Leser and 
Piscotto in use at the present day. 

Catechu, or Cutch (cate, tree, cJm, 
juice; Malay kdchu), an extmot 
obtained from several plants, especi- 
ally from the wood of Acctcna catechu 
and Acacia suma, natives of Ludia. 
This kind is known as ‘ black C.,’ and 
is used in tanning and dyeing. The 
best quality, called ^ Pegu C., ’ is 
obtained in blocks covered by large 
leaves. The ‘ pale C. of pharmacy,’ 
or gambir ’ (Terra faponica) of com- 
merce is a similar extract produced 
from the leaves of XJncaria gambir and 
U. acida, plants of the E. Indian 
Archipelago. It is sold in dry cubes 
about 1 in. square, and is used medi- 
cinally as an astringent, and also 
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larg-ely In tanning and dyeings yielding 
a variety ot dmb^, Ijro’wiis!, and olives. 
It IS often used, for colouring: stout 
canvas. Its main ingredients are 
eatechnic acid or catecMn, and a 
peculiar variety of tannic acid. * Areca 
C.* IS obtained from the fmits of the 
areca or betel isalm. 

Categorioah a term In logic. 
Aristotle used it in its merely literal 
signification of that whieh is afhrma- 
live as opposed to the negative. In 
later logic it cienoted a proposition 
which is asserted absolutely in eon- 
tradistinetion to one that is hypo- 
thetical or involves a condition. It 
still has this connotation, hut the 
distinction between C. and hypo- 
thetical Judgments is considered in 
modem logic to be one of substance 
or content, and not one that is merely 
dependent on the grammatical form 
of the words used. See Whately’s 
Logic and Bosanquet's Logic, 

Categorieal Imperative, the name 
by which Kant in his system of ethics 
designates the fundamental principles 
of all moral laws. He held that the 
will or reason was guided in any given 
direction by an a vriori cognition of 
what we ought and what we ought 
not to do in a particular set of cir- 
cumstances; and that we were free 
to obey or disobey, morality being 
neither empirical nor a question of 
seif-mterest. This unconditional rule 
of duty, which is valid because innate, 
Kant calls the C.I., and contrasts it 
with a command, the validity of 
which is dependent on some pre- 
supposed end, e.g, self-interest. Scho- 
penhauer attacked the theorem of 
the C.I. by saying that Kant confused 
reason with virtue and that in reality 
he made all actions depend upon self- 
interest. 

Category (Lat. caiegoHa, Gk. Ka-rri- 
yoptix, accusation, assertion), a term 
in logic and philosophy applied to 
certain general classes under which 
objects of knowledge can be arranged. 
The name was first used by Aristotle 
for the classification of all kinds of 
predicates. His Cs, are ten in number: 
substance, quantity, quality, relation, 
place, time, situation, possession, 
action and suffering. This arrange- 
ment was disputed by the Stoic 
philosophers, and various alterations 
and reconstructions have been made 
since. The other great use of the term 
is the Kantian. Kant applied the 
term to the conceptions which the 
mind forms to raise the matter of 
knowledge received from the senses 
into an intelligible notion. His Cs. 
are : (1) Quantity, including uni*^, 
plurality, totality ; (2) quality, in- 

cluding reality, negation, limitation ; 
<3) reality, including substance. 
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caudal it y, reciprocity ; C4) modality 

including possibility, existence, neces- 
sity. These Cs- only deal with the 
a priori conceptions of the under- 
standing, and later philosophers have 
extended the use of the term to cover 
any necessary conception under which 
reality may be thought, and have 
given them an objective Instead of 
only a subjective significance. Hegel 
was the completer of this work, begun 
by Fichte, and he divides all into 
three great classes — being, essence, 
and concrete thoi^ht — each subject 
to much subdivision. J, S. 
classifies all describabie things as : <l) 
feelings or states of consciousness ; 
ri) the minds whieh experience these 
feelings; (3) the external objects 
supposed to excite sensations; 14) 
the successions and co-existt^nees, 
likenesses and unlikenesses bet^^een 
feelings or states of consciousness. 

Catena C properly Vincenzo di 
Biagio) (c. 14 70— 2531), an Italian 
painter, a disciple of Giovanni Beilini. 
He worked chiefly on portraits and 
religious and historical subjects, his 
principal works being ‘ Knight Kneel- 
ing before the 3Iadbnna ’ {National 
Gallery) ; ‘ Hadonna between St. 
Francis and St. Jerome * (Venice), 
and ‘ Count Kaymond Fugger * 
(Berlin). There are many examples 
of his work at Venice — in the Doge's 
Palace and in the churches and the 
academy. 

Catenary’ (Lat. catena^ a chain), the 
name given to the curve in which a 
cord or chain of unifomi material and 
sectional area hangs when loaded 
with its own weight alone. The car- 
tesian equation of the curve is 2 / » a 

cosh The uniformly distributed 

rope curve is called the eonimoii C. 
to distinguish it from other curves 
which are formed when the distribu- 
tion is otherwise- Thus when the 
loading of any portion is proportional 
to the horizontal projection of that 
ortion the curve formed is the para- 
ola, as in the case of the chains of a 
suspension bridge. The properties of 
the common C. are interesting and. 
various- The chief are : <1) If a hori- 
zontal line be drawn at a distance 
below the lowest point of the string 
having a we^ht equivalent to the 
tension at the lowest jpoint, then the 
tension at any point in the string or 
chain is equal to the weight of a 
portion equal to the distance of the 
point above the horizontal line- The 
latter line is called the directrix of the 
O- (2) The radius of curvature at any 
point is equal to the portion of the 
normal intercepted between the curve 
and the directrix. (3) Of all curves of 
given length, drawn between two fixed 
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points in a horizontal line, the com- 
mon G. is that which has its centre of 
g'ravity furthest from the line joinm^ 
the points. (4) The horizontal com- 
ponent of the tension at all points in 
the string is constant. (5) The area 
bounded by the vertical Hne throns?h 
the vertex and the vertical line 
throii;?h the other extremity of any 
arc IS equal to the length of arc multi- 
plied by the height of the other ex- 
tremity above the directrix. If the 
string or chain vary in diameter, so 
that the area of section at any point 
is proportional to the tension at that 
oint, the curve in %vhich the string 
angs Is called the C. of uniform 
strength. 

Catenipora, the name given by 
Ltamarck to a genus of fossil coral 
called llalyaites by Fischer. These 
ocelenterates are known as ohain- 
comls, and occur only in the Or- 
dovician and. Silurian. 

Cateran ( Gaelic and Irish ceatTiar- 
nacii^ a soldier), originally an Irish or 
a Highland in^egular solder, a kem ; 
now usually meaning a Highland 
freebooter or reaver. 

Caterham, an urban dist. in the 
Wimbledon div. of Surrey, England, 

7 m. S.E. of Croydon, and *20 m. S. of 
London. The Metropolitan District 
Lunatic Asylum is here, and the 
Guards’ Barracks. Pop. H,7S2. 

Caterpillar, the name given to the 
larvjB of the Lepidoptera, or butter- 
flies and moths. It is a worm -like 
animal which consists of a head and 
thirteen segments, the first three 
being thoracic and the last ten 
abdominal- On the first three seg- 
ments there are six true legs, each of 
which is jointed ; and the abdominal 
segments often bear a varying num- 
ber of tubular pro-legs, each ending 
in a circlet of small hooks, the last 
two being claspers. These larvte are 
curiously dii^milar to the perfect 
insect in that they possess lai^e 
mandibles, while their maxillse and 
labiai palps are small. The spinneret, 
or the organ by which the silk is 
exuded, opens on the middle of the 
labimn. and sometimes projects as a 
spine. The sense of sight is very 
rudimentary? as are the other senses, 
for this larval stage is essentially a 
feeding period in the life-history of 
the insect, and every effort is made 
in the direction of storing up food 
ready for the resting stage. As might 
be expected in this voracious creature, 
the stomach is extremely large and. 
It is also very simple in structure. 
The skin often contains odoriferous 
and other glands ; it is very thin, and 
a slight wound will cause it to break 
and exude so much blood that the 
larva soon dies. The sexual oi^ans 
are rudimentary and cannot be seen 
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■ externally, but that they do exist has 
' been fully proved, and in a few cases 
the sexes are said to differ in colour. 
The C. is frequently a brightly- 
coloured creature, more especially 
when its iinplc-asing taste gives it no 
cause to fear birds or other enemie*, 
but at other times it is colourless, or 
takes on the hue of the plant on 
which it lives. It may be smooth or 
covered with hairs. IMimiers' prevails 
very greatly among the various 
species, and the appearance of some, 
which resemble twigs, is most re- 
markable in its perfection. A serious 
enemy to the iarvse are the ichneu- 
mon-flies, which have the unfeeling 
habit of depositing their eggs in the 
soft bodies of the feeding lepidop- 
tera ; as the eggs hatch the resulting 
larvsB use up the reserve material in 
the bodies of their host, so that when 
the resting-stage comes the creature 
has no stored up food and conse- 
quently dies. 

Catesby, Mark (c. 1679—1749), an 
Eng. naturalist, 5. in London. From 
1710 to 1719 he travelled in N. America 
and gathered together a remarkable 
collection of plants. From 1722 to 
17 2G he was again in Carolina. On 
his return he pub. Natural History of 
Carolina, Florida, and the Bahama 
Islands, Hortus JBritanno-Americanus, 
and a work on the fishes, reptiles, and 
insects of the islands of Providence 
(1731-43). 

Catesby, Robert (1573—1605), an 
Englishman, b. at Lapworth, War- 
wickshire, of good fortime and family. 
In 1604 he joined a group of conspira- 
tors, including Thomas Winter and 
Guy Fawkes, and was involved in the 
Gunpowder Plot (Nov. 5, 1605). On 
the discovery of the plot he attempted 
to escape, but was shot at Holbeach 
in Staffordshire. 

Cat-fish, the name given to any 
member of the family Siluridse, the 
species of which are characterised by 
having a naked or bony skin unthont 
scales, a small maxillary bone and 
the presence of barbels abont the 
month. They inhabit all temperate 
and tropical regions, and only rarely 
enter salt water. Over 1000 species 
are known to exist, and these vary 
greatly in nature and habit ; among 
them may be mentioned Malapierurtts 
eleetricus, the C- of the Nile which 
gives an electric shock, Siluris giants, 
the w^el of Ger. rivs. which weighs 300 
to 400 lb., Ictalurus ponderosus, the 
white channel-cat of the Jtlississippi, 
which is one of the largest fresh -water 
fishes, and the genera CallicMhys, 
Doras, Oxydoras, and Rhinodoras, 
which travel overland in dry seasons 
for new ponds. 

Catgut, the name given to the cord 
made from the intestines of the sheep. 
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e.T, anfl a-- — vs'Vli r*"ani 

tfin^e fit th^ i-itt. It I- .1 that 

tli“ lanr.i-r ord w.i^ An7v»/A liii-ar^- 
in~r T!adl(\ ami that it ha^ h*'* am*" 

3 ii“L‘d vatb the word A ^ inr ^ at. 

t . i't. made iiito ^trini^s for liar; vm- 
liDF, and other mn^.eai iii-tiiinient-, 
tor I whipronl, for hanitiir^ 

of c ]oek>, siitiirjn:? wAiina-^^ 
and for * he It'-, ' for firivinc? lutliO''-. 
Th»wntt‘^tip4 '^are tLoroiiJtlil> s'Ioaii-<ed, 
'->'rap*"»!, rendered a^eptie, and dra\'n;i 
throii-tli ii |n*rf orated thim- 

hie, 

Cathari, a widespread hercsv er- 
tendmg amongr the Gnostics of tne 
MMidle -.4g*es, jraTe rise to this name, 
willed ‘sig’Uilieb " pure/ and comes 
from the Gk. #c«fc^ap 0 -w, * a cleaiis- 
inpT, pimdeation.’ The C. assumed 
diher ‘Tit names in dl^erent conntrie'^. 
In tile East t hey were called Bogomils 
or Paul I roans ; in the West they were 
called Paterinij because they held 
their meetings where the rag-pickers 
used to meet, in the street Patena. 
The heresy hrst started in the tenth 
and lasted till the middle of the four- 
teenth century, w*hen it became rooted 
out by the Inqiiiisition. Some curi- 
ous tenets are ascribed to the C. They 
were divided into two classes, the 
‘ Perfect 1 ,’ and the * Credentes/ or 
‘ Believers,’ The Perfect! were saint 
on earth to w-hoin the Believers gave 
mit|uestionmg obedience, and 
they even adored. They believed that 
Satan was the ruler of this world, 
w-hich w*as a kind of Pur^toix or 
Hell, but they believed m the ulti- 
mate salvation of all mankind ; man 
might have to return to this wor.d 
more than once before his reconcilia- 
tion with Christ was complete. Some 
even hold the doctrine of metempsy- 

CllOSl' 5 . 

Cathartic, a medicine used to pro- 
duce evacuation of the bowels. The 
term is often used to describe a pur- 
gative moderate in its action, more 
forcible than a laxative, but more 
gentle than a drastic purgative. The 
action usually is to cause an inereased 
flow of secretion from the lining of the 
alimentary canal and so aid in the 
removal of irritating matter 

Catha 5 % the name by which China 
was commonly known in Europe 
during the Middle Ages, introduced by 
hlarea Polo and derived from HMtai 
or Khitan, the earliest Mongolian 
tribe known to have conquered China 
who disappeared mrly in the twelfth 
century. The Russians still call China 
‘ Kitai.’ 

Cathcart : (1> A par, and tn. in Ren- 
frewshire and Lanarkshire, Scotland, 
near the White Cart Water, and 3 m. 
S. of Glasgow, of 'Which it is a suburb. 
Industries, paper-making and dyeing. 
Pop. of par. 46,294. (2) Adist. and 
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tn. In Afn>a, In the S.E. prov, of 
lap*" i“’.dony, Ibb m. X.W. of 
Loii*Ion hy rail. Pop. of tov'ii 
white-. 

Cathcart, Charles Murray <17S3- 
ISdbb M-eond Kar! Cath^ «it and 
anoll.er d jstininij>bt d soldier. Son of 
Sir ’Wilham Sehaw Cnlheart, Joined 
the life Guards m Served mv 

Leutcnant-eolonei at Salamanca and 
Vittona. Took part m Hattie ul 
Waterloo d S 1 5 j,aiid recelvetl the C.B. 
Of a scientific disposition, he 
covered the mineral green ock it Sent 
to Canada in 1846 as eoimnander-ln- 
ehief. 

Cathcart, Sir George « '% 

third son of the first Earl r-jtbeart, 
hkcwi«e a brilliant soldier, and toojs 
part m the European, curipaignss. 
Was aifle-de-camp to the Tnike of 
Wellington, and served at fjuafcre 
Bras and W aterloo. Was pies? nt with 
hiS father at the Congre^-s of Vemna 
a 8 1 4 Appointed cfmmiand*'r of 
Ivi Jig’s ProgCMKii Guards in Ij-SS and 
t-ent to Canada to quell tho u.Eiuree- 
tjon. Iii 1852 va? niadtc goveriu^r of 
the Cape and brought the Kalin* War 
toaspoedv temiination. Madt K.C.B, 
m 1853. Killed at Inkermaii. Wrote 
CvfHmc7it€irii 3 4*11 ihe JTar tii Russia 
and Gtrmaiiyn 185U. 

Cathcart, Sir William Sc haw, first 
Elarl (1755-1843), a flistaigiu-hed 
soldier and diplomatifct. Son of 
Charles, ninth baron of C. He first 
studied the law, then ecteieti the 
army, and took part m the American 
campaign, w*heie he was promote?!. 
Made lieutenant-colonel of Cold- 
stream Guards 11781), and comman- 
der-in-chief in Ireland il8u2^ Took 
part in attack on Copenhagen n8b7). 
Was present at Congress of Vienna, 
and, created ear! in 1814, 

Cathedral (Eat. cathedra^ a seat or 
throne), the principal church of a 
diocese, that in w-hich the arch- 
bishop’s or bishop’s throne is placed. 
In the primitive churches the throne 
was placed in the apse, behind the 
altar. In such a position that the 
bishop faced the officiating priest ; 
its position is now usually on the S- 
slde of the choir, Origmally Cs. had 
a civil as 'well as a religious function, 
political assemblies being held in 
them under the presidency of the 
bishop. Until the end of the twelfth 
century they were of no extraordinary 
dimensions — many of the abbey 
churches w€sre much bigger. But at 
this period, kings and eceteiastics 
co-operating, magnificent buildmga 
sprang up, and in the thirteentli cen- 
tury grand ceremonies took place in 
an d about them, when amid the pealing 
of bens the bishop and chapl^ went 
forth to receive the king at the 
entrance to the town- The adminis- 
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tratlon of the C. and of the diocese is 
carried on by the chapter. 

Cathelineau, Jacques (1759-93), a 
llnen-nierchant of scanty means, who 
headed th© Ven deans in their opposi- 
tion to the Pr. Hevolntion — caded 
by the peasants’" the Saint of Anjou/ 
on account of his groat piety and 
physical prowess. Seized the castle of 
Gaiiais, together with a cannon (nick- 
named the Missionary), and offered a 
stout resistance to the revolutionary 
msurgents. Very successful at first, 
sizing Fontenay and Saumar. C. 
then created general of the forces. 
Made an attempt in 1793 to capture 
Xantes, and succeeded ; was mortally 
wounded ; his troops at once routed. 

Gather, Willa Sibert, American 
authoress, 6, at Winchester, "Va., 
Dec, 7, 1876, dan. of Chas. F. Gather. 
When about 8 years old she was taken 
to a Nebraska ranch. She graduated 
from Nebraska University in 1895, 
and became Eng. mistress in Alleg- 
hany High School. On Bitisburgh 
I>aily Leader, 1897—1901; Assoc, ed., 
McClure’s Magazine, 1906—12. Un- 
married. Works: April Twilighis, 
1903 ; The TroU Garden, 1905 ; 
Alexandefs Bridge, 1912 ; O Pioneers, 
1913 ; The Bohemian Girl, 1917 ; 
The Song of the Lark, 1915; My 
Antonia, 1918 ; Youth and the Bright 
Medusa, 1920 ; One of Ours (wax 
story). 1922 ; A Lost Lady, 1923 ; 
The Professor’s House, 1925 ; My 
MoTiaX Enemy, 1926 ; Beath Comes to 
the Archbishop, 1927. 

Catherine, St., (1) St. C., virgin and 
mart^’T, whose festival falls on Nov. 
25. Little known about this saint; 
always depicted in art with her wheel 
and crowned. Various legends exist, 
amongst which may be cited the 
translation of her body by angels after 
her mart 3 T;dom to Mt. Sinai. Her 
prayer before her death, that the world 
might be converted, was granted, for 
when Constantine defeated Numan- 
tius, the world became Christian. 
(2) St. C. de Eioci, of noble parentage, 
b, in Florence in 1522. Entered the 
convent of Dominicans at Prato, and 
d. in 1589- Pope Benedict XIV. 
canonised her, 1746, and her calendar 
date is Feb. 13. (3) St. C. of Bologna, 
h. in 1412. Belonged to a noble 
family. Joined the order of Poor 
Clares at the age of eleven, and in 
later years was appointed prioress of 
the Convent of Poor Clares at Bologna. 
Had a beatific vision of the Virgin 
and Infant Son. (4) St. C. of Genoa, 
h. of noble parents m 1447. Canon- 
ised by Clement XII. in 1737. 
Unhappily married, conseauently 
separated. Devoted her life to nursing 
the lepers and the sick and poor. 
(5) S. C. of Siena, b. in 1347. Her 
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father was a dyer by trade. Sub- 
ject to ecstatic visions from her 
earliest childhood, she belonged to 
the Order of St. Dominie, and her 
father confessor, Fr. Raymond of 
Capua, wrote a detailed account of 
her life and visions. This saint was 
evidently subject to cataleptic fits, 
brought on through her unnatural 
and terrible mortMcations, but she 
was rewarded for her holy zeal with 
most glorious visions. On one occa- 
sion she declared that she saw Our 
Lord seated in glory in the midst of 
His disciples. On another occasion 
she received the stigmata or super- 
natural impression on her hands and 
feet of the scars and wounds inflicted 
upon the Saviour on the Cross. Al- 
though an illiterate girl, she exercised, 
great religious and political influence, 
for she was instrumental in bringing 
the Pope back to Rome, and she suc- 
ceeded in reconciling Florence to the 
holy see. During her short life here 
on earth she was at times subject to 
the most terrible temptations, but 
Christ appeared to her and comforted 
her. She d. at the age of thirty-one. 
(6) St. C. of Sweden, daughter of 
Prince of Nierck and St. Bridget. 
Placed in a nunnery of Risborg when 
seven. Became abbess of Vatzen and 
d. in 1381. 

Catherine I, (1680-1727), the wife 
of Peter the Great, was of obscure 
birth. Her first husband, a Swedish 
dragoon, was slain and she herself 
was taken prisoner at Marienburg. 
She became the mistress of Bauer, and 
then of Menschikoff, but the Czar 
feu in love with her, and in 1723 she 
was crowned Empress of Russia. On 
his death in 1725 she continued to 
reign alone through her favourite 
Menschikoff- Energy, good sense, 
and a lively interest in science and 
art characterised her rule. The 
"Verkhovny Tainy Sovyet,' or sup- 
preme privy council, was instituted 
in her reign. 

Catherine II. (1729—96), Empress of 
Russia, was the daughter of the 
Prince of Anhalt-Zerbst, the governor 
of Stettin and a Prussian field-mar- 
shal. In 1745, after having adopted 
the name of Catherine Alexievna, and 
renounced her membership of the 
Lutheran, in order to join the Gk. 
church, she was allowed to marry 
Peter, the nephew of the reigning 
Empress Elizabeth, and the prospec- 
tive heir to the throne. Her husband 
shared aU the pettinesses of a small 
Ger. prince, and was besides disfigured 
with smaU-pox, addicted to loath- 
some habits and actuated by a mean 
type of military enthusiasm, which 
has been aptly described as corporal’s 
mania. For a few months Pet^ 
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reigned a? Peter III., ?ait in 1762 
he was murdered, prohuWv at the 
instlgatioB of his wife, and C. came to 
the throne. Though it is a disputed 
point. It IS probable that her son 
Paul, who bore a strong resemblance 
to Peter III,, was really her son hy 
her hii^liaiid. She was a harsh mother 
to him, and whilst she liTed denied 
him every vestige of authority. As a 
ruler, C. showed herself to be pos- 
sessed of indomitable energy, an iron 
will, and great ambitions for terri- ' 
torial expan sion . But her determina- 
tion to advance her varions para- j 
moiirs to high offices, regardless of ' 
their capabilities, played havoc with i 
her army organisation, her generals ! 
being often quite incompetent, and 
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detracts from every estimate of her 
as a statesman rather than a scheming 
politician. Thus in 1763 she triumph- 
antly placed her former lover and 
favourite, Stanislaus Pordatowski, on 
the Polish throne, and would always 
insist, despite every evidence to the 
contrary, that Fotemkm, who enjoys 
the unenviable reputation of being 
the most notable of her many ad- 
mirers, was superior to Suvarov in 
strategic genius. The most conspicu- 
ous of her services to her coimtry was 
her consolidation of the empire and 
the enlargement of its frontiers. For 
she insisted on her full share of the 
spoil after each of the three iniquitous 
partitions of Poland (the first in 1772), 
and successfully manoeuvred the ac- 
quisition of Courland, nor did she 
come out of the war with Turkey, 
which ended with the Peace of Kain- 
ardji in 1774, or the subsequent war 
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with Sweden, which terminated in 
17bu, without substantial additions 
to her sphere of infiueiiee. As empress, 

, C., who wa» a disciple of Toltaire, 

, prided herself on being gruided Ij\ 
j ‘ circumstances, conjectures, and eon- 
I junctions/ and not by any rigid sys- 
. tem. This probably aecoiints for the 
I irresolution and instabilitv w^Meh 
marred much of her work, as also for 
her passion to b€*gin enterprises 
which she had not the perseverance 
to complete : in her own m^ordfi, she 
was a splenditl ® commenceiise.' 
During her reign the internal admin- 
istration of Russia w’as good probablv 
because, where her ardour slackened, 
there were officials •willing to carrv 
out her plans. Of her foreign poIicV 
it may be said that she \%as always in- 
fiuenced by her desire to build up a 
great and fiourlshing kingdom — 
patriotic desire which won her the 
loyal admiration of all her people and 
the resp€?et of many rival Powers. 
But sometimes her aims were extrava- 
gant, as for mstance when she enter- 
tamed the ide^a of overthrowing 
British supremacy in India, <»r of re- 
viving under Ru.‘'Sian suzerainty, the 
Gk. empire at Constantinople. As 
a woman she was flagrantly and 
frankly immoral : her lovers, of whom 
the first was Count Soltikofl and the 
last Platon Zubov (with whom she 
lived when she was sixty-seven ), suc- 
ceeded one another without mter- 
mittence, and occupied almost a 
definite post to which a huge salary 
was attached. Her admiration of 
Voltaire led her to despise religious 
! sects, but though her irreligion in- 
1 duced her to favour toleration, she 
j refused permission to build dissenting 
chapels. To her * entourage ' she was 
both kind and generous, and in her 
household she insisted on conform- 
ance to aH the outward decencies. She 
had a passion for writing very poor 
stuff, and loved the flattery wMch 
Voltaire and the encyclopaedists freely 
lavished on her. Her innate conserva"- 
tism was shown in her bitter hoatiBty 
■towards the French Revolution, as 
also in her unwillingness to proceed to 
the emancipation of the serfs. 

Catherine d©^ Me^ei (1510—89), 
daughter of Borenzo de Medici, and 
wife of Henri II. of France. She was 
an orphan, and married, in her four- 
teenth year, the second son of Francis 
I. For many years she lived child- 
less and obscure, her whole policy as 
dauphinesB being to gain and keep the 
favour of Diane de Poitiers and the 
Duchesse d^Estampes, the mistresses 
resx>ectively of her husband and 
father-m-iaw. She observed much, 
however, and gained a keen insight 
into the tatriguing statecraft of the 
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period. During the reigns of her 
husband and her son, Francis II., her 
life was little less passive, thou rh she 
artfully managed to help the schemes 
of the Huguenots — ^not out of any 
symi^athy for them, but to play them 
oil against the Guises (uncles of Mane 
Btuart, wife of Francis II. i, whom she 
hated and feared while appearing to 
supiJort them. Her one ami w’as to 
control the power of the Guises and 
make her family supreme. On be- 
coming regent at the accession of her 
second son, Charles IX,, she entered , 
upon a course of preposterous cruelty ! 
and corruption. Craftily she played | 
with England and Spain, and the | 
Huguenots, using them unscrupu- i 
lously to serve her oivn purposes, j 
stirring up the discord and hatred i 
which culminated in the massacre of J 
?aiiit Bartholomew’s Bay. She d. 
discouraged and in despair a short 
time before the assassination of her 
youngest son, Henri III., leaving the 
country in a state of anarchy and 
confusion. C. had all the Medici love 
for art, and she found time to take an 
active part in planning the Tuileries, 
in enriching the Bibliotheque Nat.on- 
ale, etc. 

Catherine Hall, identical wdth St. 

1 her me’ s College, Cambridge. The 
college was opened on St. Catherine’s 
Bay, 1473. Its founder was Dr. Hobert 
Woodlark, who had been chancellor 
of the university in 1459 and 1462. 
The subjects laid down for study were 
such as tended * to the exaltation of 
the Christian faith, the defence and 
furtherance of Holy Church, the 
growth of the sciences and faculties 
of philosophy and sacred theology.’ 
Law, which was becoming a very 
lucrative profession, was rigorously ex - 
eluded, as public feeling was strongly 
against its being combined with the 
priesthood. The statutes do not 
specify any other subjects of study, 
but other instruction, law not ex- 
cluded, is now given. 

Catherme of Aragon (1485-1536), 
daughter of Ferdinand, King of Spain, 
and of Isabella of Castile ; wife of 
Henry VIII. of England, and mother 
of Mary I. O- had first been married 
to Prince Arthur, eldest son of Henry 
VII., but was left a widow after five 
months. Her father refused to pay 
the rest of her large dowry unless the 
kmg would consent to her marriage 
with Prince Henry. Henry VII. ob- 
tained a special dispensation from the 
Pope sanctioning the union. On his 
accession Henry VIII. had Ms marri- 
age publicly ratified. After twenty 
years there was no son, and this, 
together with the king’s affection for 
Anne Boleyn, made him seek a divorce. 
After repeated promises of a dispensa- 
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tion from the Pope, Henry 
married Anne and then convened an 
ecclesiastical court in London to trv 
the question ; the court pronouneecl 
; his marriage wdth G. null. C., iTho 
had been a faithful wife and good 
: mother, sorrowfully retired under the 
! title of Dowager Princess of Wales. 

, Catherine of Braganza fl63S— 1705^, 
daughter of King John IV. of Portu- 
gal, and wife of Charles II. of Great 
Britain. C. brought Charles an 
enormous dowry, together with Bom- 
bay and the foi'tress of Tangier m 
Atfiaca, but the marriage w'as ex- 
ceedingly unpopular in England. It 
was also very unhappy, for Charles 
treated his wife with contejmpt and 
m difference, and heaped insult upon 
her. He, however, took her part 
twice against Ms infamous court. 
After a miserable life as ‘ a stranger in 
a strange land/ she returned to Por- 
tugal in 1693. 

Catherine of France, or Valois, 
daughter of Charles VI. of Prance 
(1401-38), married Henry V. of Eng- 
land, as arranged by the Treatv of 
Troyes, 1420. Their son was Henry VI. 
(1422—61). Henry VII. and the Tudor 
I house %vere descended from her and 
her second husband, Owen Tudor. 

Catherine Parr, sixth and last wife 
of Henry VIII., daughter of Sir 
Thomas Parr. She was a learned 
woman, well versed in literature and 
theology, and a zealous Protestant, 
which made her obnoxious to the 
Papal party, and also irritated her 
husband, for she tried to persuade 
him into completing the work of the 
Reformation, She was regent during 
Henry’s expedition to France in 1544. 
Alter the death of Henry she con- 
tracted a marriage — of affection on 
her part and of interest on Ms — with 
Sir Thomas Seymour, lord-admiral of 
England, who neglected and ill- 
treated her. She pub. two volumes 
of devotional writings. 

Catheter, an instrument used in 
surgery for the purpose of allowmg 
the passage of fluids through tubes in 
the body which for some cause have 
ceased to allow passage naturally. 
Thus, it is introduced into the urinary 
bladder of persons unable to pass 
their urine or into the eustacMan 
tube when it is stopped up by 
catarrh. It is a hoUow tube made 
either of silver (by reason of its 
cleanliness), or of a more flexible 
material, such as gum elastic or 
vulcanised rubber. The urinary C. 
in the male is about 10 in. long and 
curved into a requisite shape, which 
in the case of the flexible materials 
can be produced by warming and 
bending. In the female the tube 
is shorter (being only 5 in.) and 
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straiir liter. T!ie Introduction of the i choose scTen flea con f to look after 
iii'tmnient miiFt be careftily per- i temporal affairs. The dtxtv of the 
foriiiet]. The eastaciiian C., %ithfeh I- ’ prophets eonslsts m exhorting- to 
g^neially of sdTer, is eiirrerl shgLtlv ■ holiness. Interpreting :^en|)tiire, open- 
at one end and about 7 In. in leh^b, S mg prophecless and explaining sym- 
CathetomBter, an instrument for 1 hols. The chief work of the eTangelist 
the acciirato measure of small differ- j is uiiseionnry endeaToiir,^ and the 
cnees of height or of level between ^ pastor has the charge of individual 
two near points. It consists of an up- j congregations. The cfflginal idan was 
right grarliiated rod, carefully levelled : to form a central govcTiiing body of 
ill a vertical position, upon which a forty-eight apa«‘tJe8 to control the 
horizontal telescoim slides up and | church universal, hut this has never 
down. The rod Is provided -with a ! het,n carried out. The last of the 
vertical seal© which indleates the | original twelve died on Feb. S, 1901. 
djference of level between the two ; The liturgies of the C. A. C. are litur- 
points under observation and the ’ gieally exctdlcnt, being based on those 
difference of height bet-iveen the two ' of the Anglican, Eastern Orthodox, 
objects in the distance traversed by i and Eoman churches. There is an 
the telescope on the vertical bar. As : abundance of ceremonial, an extreme 
constructed for the physicist, with j use of symbolism being one of the 
numerous additional arrangeBients ’ main features of the cult. See (J> 
to ensure accuracy, such as cross- - Itliller’s Vision/ and I^octrines of 
wdres and the micrometer eyepiece of i Jmngism^ 1S78. 

the telescope, the C. records with a I Catholic Church (Gk. ko^oKiko^, 
high d^ree of accuracy. One of the ' universal), name adopted in the 
most usual uses is to test the differ- 1 second century by the Clirihtian 
ence between the levels of the Church, to indicate the whole body of 
mercury in the tnbe and in the ' believers. It arose in special distmc- 
Cistern of a barometer, tion from the Jewish Church, which 

Cathode, or Kathode* me Anode was intended for one nation alone, 
and Electrolysis. whereas Christianity was for the 

Catholic Apostolic Church, the whole earth. As heresies arose, the 
designation of a body of Clmstlans great test of the truth came to rest in 
who are better known under the name the unanimity which the various 
ot Irvingltes, given to them on churches founded by the apostles 
account of their connection with the showed where the apostolical tradi- 
Kev. Edward Irving, Irving, when tions had been handed dowm. Hence 
a minister of the Scottish Church, the C. C. was the term used to denote 
Regent's Park, London, turned in the body of orthodox Christians, in 
the dii’ection of mysticism. He in- i opposition to local sectaries. This 
sisted that the miraculous gilts of f notion of orthodoxy acquired promin- 
the early church were to be continued enee in the East, where the Holy Or- 
throughout the new dispensation, thodox Church maintains the anct. 
Just at the time there came reports I faith. In the West, the growth of the 
of miraculous gifts of healing and of ; papacyasthecentreofchurchgoverii- 
tongues, and his congregation received ment led to the word ‘Catholic" 
them as authentic. In 1832, Irving : meaning' in communion with Rome." 
was deposed from the ministry, and i When the Reformation came, the Re- 
formed a congregation which later | formers did not all repudiate the term 
took to itself the title of C.A. C. This i Catholic, and the Eng. Church retained 
sect does not differ in any of its ; the word in her cre^s. But by com- 
dogmas from the church catholic, | mon consent the word Catholic con- 
but it superadds complicated minis- | tinned to be applied to the Rom. 
terial aixangements. After Irving’s ! Church, and this use^ genially 
deposition, at meeting^ held for i continues, more esi^mlly on the con- 
prayer, certain persons claiming | tinent, where the reformed church« 
prophetic gifts marked out six others | were more violent in their changes than 
as • called to be apostles of the XiOrdJ | was the church in England. 

In 1835 six others were designated Catholic Creditor, in Scots Itew, 
in the same mann^ to complete tho I where a creditor's debt is charged on 
number of twelve. These apostles i several different parts ot Ms debtor’s 
are invested with the special spiritual property, he Is called a C. O. A C. O. 
powers of the apostles ; they alone I may simultan'eously all his 

can ordain. To them is eonmaitt^ 1 secrorities if necsessary for folly mtis- 
the discipline of the church univrarsal, ! fying his debt. But he is botmii to 
and the care of the mysterte of God. allocate his catholic (Ok. 

They alone have the power of inter- J Tmiverml) debt proportionally agMust 
preting the sayings of the prophets, all the se<»ndary c^^itors affected 
The apostles then proceeded to ordain s by it, and not in such a way as to 
others to the ministries of prophets, j prefer one co-CT«iitor to another, if 
evangelists, and pastors, and also to ■ he takes full payment out of one 
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security to the excinslon of the other 
securities, he must assign the other 
securities to the secondary creditors. 
Catholic Emancipation, the free- 
dom from civil disabilities which was 
granted to Kom. Catholics in the 
United Kingdom and Ireland at the 
end of the eighteenth century and 
beginning of the nineteenth. After 
the Reformation, Rom- Catholics in 
both kingdoms suffered under many 
disabilities and were harassed by 
numerous penal restrictions and regu- 
lar ions- The saying of m 

England w'as made felony for a 
foreigner and high treason for a 
native. Rom. Catholics were not 
allowed to purchase land, and persons 
educated in the Rom, faith were in- 
capable of inheriting property. In 
Ireland, Rom. Catholics so holding 
land could foe dispossessed without 
ceremony by the nearest Protestant 
mlative. Rom. Catholics were not 
allowed to undertake the guardianship 
even of Rom. Catholic children. In 
1780 a Bill by Sir George SaviUe was 
introduced to repeal the most oppres- 
sive of these regulations in the case of 
those Rom. Catholics who would sub- 
mit to a certain test. This test re- 
CLuired the denial of various doctrines 
subversive of the state, such as : that 
no faith is to be kept with heretics ; 
that princes excommimicated may be 
deposed or put to death, and that the 
Pope has any temporal jurisdiction in 
England. This Bill passed, but the 
effort to include Scotland under it led 
TO such outbursts of fanaticism that 
the project had to be dropped. The 
Gordon Riots in England occurred at 
the same time out of sympathy. In 
1791 another Bill was passed, stiU 
further lightening the Rom. Catholic 
burden, and in 1792 this Act was 
made to comprehend Scotian d . Mean- 
while the agitation among Irish 
Romanists to secure similar con- 
cisions was by no means successful, 
though here the laws were strictest. 
Attempts had been made in 1780, 
and the discontent finally broke out 
in the rebellion of 1798. In 1824 a 
Rom. Catholic Association was formed 
under the influence of O’ConneJl, 
stimulated by the fact that many of the 
reforms which had been promised in 
order to bring about the Union in 1801 
had not been carried out. In 1829, 
the Duke of WeMmgton reluctantly 
came to the conclusion that the peace 
of the empire would be imperilled if 
the numerous disabilities were not re- 
moved, and the Catholic Emancipa- 
tion Bill was carried, followed in the 
same year hy the Catholic Relief Bill. 
This gave Rom. Catholics the right 
to sit in the Houses of Parliament, and 
gave them admission to most civil 
offices. At the present time no Rom. 


, Catholic may be Sovereign, Regent, 
I Uord Chancellor, Uord Keeper, of 
I Great Britain, or Uord High Commis- 
sioner to the Church of Scotland. 

, Catholic Epistles, the name given 
' to seven epistles among the canonical 
I books of the N. T. which are addressed 
I to the church universal and not to 
’ the Christians at particular tns. 

I Of the seven epistles, those bearing 
I the names of James, Jude, Peter (2), 
and John (3), only John I. and Peter 
I I, were at first generally received as 
' canonical. The title ‘ Catholic ’ dis- 
I tinguishes this group of epistles from 
those bearing the name of Paul. 

I Catholics, Old (Ger, Altkatholiken), 
f the name assumed by certain Ger. 
Catholics who, in Aug. 1870, headed 
, by Dr. Dollinger and Professor 
; Friedrich of Munich, protested 
against the dogma of the personal 
infallibility of the Pope. The move- 
ment was not at first very eagerly 
supported, but when the Ger. Bishops 
excommunicated the refractory mem- 
> hers, the Prussian and Bavarian Govs, 
took them under their protection. 
An Old Catholic Congress was held 
in 1871 at Munich, and it was resolved 
to unite as closely as possible with the 
Jansenists of the Netherlands — ^the 
Church of Utrecht. The movement 
increased slowly, and in 1872 there 
were more than thirty old Catholic 
priests in the Ger. Empire. A second 
congress was held at Cologne in 1872, 
at which Prof. Friedrich declared the 
Old Catholics* hostility to the whole 
papal system. In 1873 Prof. Rein- 
kens of Breslau was elected Bishop, 
and recognised by the Gov. of Baden 
and Prussia and technically by that 
of Bavaria. The First Old Catholic 
Synod met at Bonn in 1874, and 
abolished auricular confession and 
compulsory fasting and recommended 
several drastic reforms. Uater Con- 
gresses permitted priests to marry. 
The movement has not increased of 
late years. 

Catholic Truth Society, established 
in Great Britain for the spread of 
an intelligent comprehension of the 
Rom. Catholic faith. It was founded 
in 1872 hy Dr. Vaughan, but was 
revised and enlarged in 1884. Its work 
is both educational and propagandist. 
It provides and circulates among 
Rom. Catholics books of devotion and 
works of instruction on the faith with 
polemical works enabling them to 
defend their position. It also pub- 
lishes books for Protestants, explam- 
ing and defending the faith and prac- 
tice of the Rom. Church. It also 
endeavours generally to promote the 
sale of cheap Catholic books of any 
Mnd. All its works are popular, and 
at low prices, the general price being 
twopence. The society is non-poiiti- 
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cal, and has the cordial approTal and 
stipport of eccie.-ia‘-tieal authorities. 
The head offices arc at 72, Victoria &t., 
liOndon S.W. 

Catholic Uni¥©rsity of America. 
In the fh-hop- of the U.ij.A. 

eic-irod to foniol a nniT^^rsity imder 
Catholic * in which ail 

oranehcft of literature and science, 
both sacred and piofiine, should be 
taii^Tht.’ T\^entv vcars biter l^Iiss 
Mary GwendokriG Caldw'^-h of New- 
port, R.I., prave for this 

IJiirpose, l^ope Leo Ilf. lormaUy ap- 
proved and The lillildletoii estate, 
Washinstoa, liurehased- The 

School of Sacred Sciences wa® opened 
in Caldwell Hall in and six 

vears later the McMahon Hall of 
Philosophy, Seienee and Letter*^, the 
irift of the Rot. James McMahon. 
The Scho^ds of Law formed a sejiarate 
body between lS9d and 190J. The 
■Cniver^ity has full i^owers to confer 
degri^ees, and is under the grov. of the 
bishops, who have idenary authority 
in all that pertains to discipline, 
courses of study, and methods of 
instruction. It requires all students 
to take physical trainiiiir, encourages 
debating" societies, and produces many 
religious and literary publications. 
A teachers’ college for instructing 
members of the teaching' siteterhoods 
was approved by Pope Pius X. m 
1912, and in 1014 was incorporated as 
a separate institution, the Catholic , 
Siffters’ Coileire. 

Catholic University Question, Ire- : 
land. The demand by Irish Rom. 
Catholics for the establishment of a ■ 
Rom. Catholic Uni’yersity began 
even before the time of Disraeli. The 
House was for years consistently 
opposed to the proposals for any 
Rom. Catholic endowment, Disraeli 
basmg his personal opposition to the 
establishment of a university on the 
support given by the Irish Catholic 
members to the disendowment of the 
Protestant Church of Ireland. In 
Peb. 1S91, Mr. Dillon raised the ques- 
tion in reply to the speech from the 
throne, and endeavoured, in detailing 
the history of the agitation which 
b^an m 18,56 and was made a 
cabinet question in 1896, to show 
that the demand was made by 
Protestants and Rom. Catholics 
alike as a matter to be settle on 
non-party lines. The gravamen of the 
case from the point of view of the 
agitators was that a large number of 
Irishmen were precluded from the 
enjoyment of iinivei*sity education, 
honours, and emoluments on account 
of conscientious religious opinions re- 
garding the existing system of educa- 
tion. Prom 1873 there existed the Uni- 
versity of Dublin and the Royal Uni- 
versity, but those institutions failed 
VOL. III. 


I to satisfy the demands of the Rom. 
I Catholics, who alleged that Dublin 
University remained practically a pri- 
I vato college, and the Royal University 
j no more than preparatory colleges for 
1 Dubiin. Mr. Karl 5 Balfour {then 

I First Lord of the Treasury) spoke In 
! support of the amendment, and agreed 
j With the mover that the amendment 
I did not i#rr>pose to e'^stablish a de- 
I nominationaJ university, but to give 
. higher eduf-ation for a majority of the 
1 Irish population Irresin^ctive of any 
' legislative protection for the Rom- 
; Catholic creed. Mr. Lecky, then 
1 member for Dublin L’nRcrfeity, also 
! spoke m favour of Mr. Dill on 
I amendment, recording his experience 
: that such sectarian colleges as did 
exist were shumied by the Irish 
liisliops, and that out of 3,25iL0tl0 
Rom. Catholics there were not more 
than 300 Rom- Cathoilc students 
in state-endowed colleges. A'othwjth- 
fetandmg the arguments m favour of 
the amendment it ■was lost without 
a division. Xothing was done during 
, the next three years, but Mr. Balfour 
continued to give the agitators Ms 
personal or non-party support, and 
with a view to rousing inquiry 
published in the Tmies a letter 
ETJ^?gcstmg the establishment of two 
new universities m Belfast and 
Dublin i*e&i>ectively, the former to be 
under Protestant, and the latter a 
Rom. Catholic govemmg body. A 
Royal Commission was appointed m 
1901 to inquire mto the C. U. Q. The 
report of the Commission, which had 
not a single Irish Catholic layman 
upon it, stated that the Rom- 
Catholic pop. of Ireland, which 
was in an overwhelming majority, 
was -without any adequately en- 
dowed -university, and, in much the 
same terms as Mr, Balfour’s ejieech 
I m 1895, x?omted out that, apart from 
any question of denominations, the 
! matter could only be settled definitely 
i by formulating a scheme satisfactory 
i to the Rom- Catholics, In sum- 
I mariszng their conclusions the Com- 
^ mission declared : ‘ Th© pr^ent 

: arrangement by which the dc^r^s 
: of the Royal University are attain- 
able by examination alone has loweied 
the ideals of university life and edu- 
cation in Ireland and should b© 
abolished, and that the system by 
which, in making appointmmits to 
th© senate and offices, account must 
be taken of the religious profession of 
th© person to be appointed, -with a 
view to maintaiiimg an even balance 
between churches, is edumtionally 
■unsound.’ Th© Commisfijon recom- 
mended the endo-wment and equip- 
ment of a new college in Dublin on 
the scale required by a university 
coii<^ of the first rank, that collie 

K 
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to for Oatliolics. N otwithstanding 
these recommendations the C. U, Q. 
remained in abeyance for two years, 
when, in April 1U05. the matter was 
fully discussed in the debate on the 
ciTil serrices and reyenne estimates, 
>Ir. Murphy, member for Kerry E., 
moving an amendment to the effect 
that the provision in Ireland for xini- 
versities was totally inadequate. Once 
again the amendment was lost, the 
Opposition basing* its objections to it 
on the groimd that Trinity College, 
Dublin, afforded sufficient facilities, 
and that university education should 
be undenominationaL The difficulty 
in the way of the supporters of the 
amendment lay in the fact that the 
Opposition believed the whole agita- 
tion to be a device or plot on the part 
of the Irish priestly hierarchy to get 
complete control, by means or de- 
nominational tests, over higher educa- 
tion in Ireland. A curious feature m 
this dehate was that Mr Balfour, 
then Prime Minister, voted against 
the amendment, seemingly for no 
other reason than that the majority 
of the electorate in England and 
Scotland were as yet against the pro- 
posal, In 1908 the Irish Universities 
Act was passed, which provided for 
the substitution of two new imiversi- 
ties at Dublin and Belfast for the 
Royal University and Queen’s 
College, Trinity College being left 
outside the Act altogether. The two 
new universities were made self- 
governing bodies, free from all re- 
ligious tests as a condition of holding 
any position in any foundation under 
the Act, 

Oatholikos : (1) The title of the 

head of the Armenian church. (2) In 
the later Rom. empire the title was 
given to the receiver-general, or 
deputy receiver, in a civil diocese. In 
its general sense it seems to have been 
applied to the superintendent-general 
of missions or of churches on and 
beyond the borders of the Rom. 
empire. 

Catilina, Uuclus Sergius, a member 
of a noble family in Rome who has 
b^jome famous through the writings 
of Cicero and Sallust rather than by 
his own deserving. Bom about 109 
B.C., he took a prominent part in the 
civil conflicts in Rome, serving under 
Sulla. He had high intellectual 
qualities, great strength of body and 
mind, courage, civil and military 
capacity ; but with ail this he com- 
bined a moral depravity which made 
him disgracefully prominent even in 
that depraved age. His nature was 
brutal and savage, and this he 
stimulated by lustful and blood- 
thirsty revels on attaining a victory. 
In 67 B.c. he obtained the office of 
praetor, and went to govern the 


province of Africa. Here he laid plans 
for overthrowing the empire, and 
worked treacherously to gain his ends 
during Pompey’s absence in Asia with 
the army. Returning from Africa m 
66, he attempted to seize the consul- 
ship by open violence. He failed, but 
tried again and again by conspiracy 
and force to vrin it for himself, but he 
was constantly foiled by Cicero. He 
fell, still fighting against the forces 
of the government, in 62 b.c. 

Catiilus, a fossil genus of molluscs 
allied to Crennlata and JPema, re- 
ceived its name from Brongniart. In 
the chalk occur species of large size, 
remarkable for their largely fibrous 
texture, from which circumstance 
Sowerby called them Inoceramus. 

Cat Island, see Baha^uas. 

Catkin, or amentum, the botanical 
term applied to an inflorescence 
which IS a ciowded, often greenish, 
more or less pendulous spike bearing 
male or female flowers. In the oak, 
hazel, and sweet chestnut there are 
male catkins, and both male and 
female in the willow, poplar, and 
birch. 

Catlin, George (1796-1872), an 
Am erican painter and author who 
w’as also an ethnologist. Deeply in- 
terested in the American Indians, 
w'ho were gradually dying out, 
he lived amongst them in order to 
become acquainted with their cus- 
toms, manners, and language. He 
came to Europe in 1840, and sub- 
mitted many paintings and sketches, 
most of wffiich are now consigned to 
the National Museum at Washin^on. 
In 1841 he pub. The Manners, 
CuMoms, and Conditions of the North 
American Indians, with 300 illustra- 
tions. In 1844 he pub. The NoHh 
American Portfolio. 

Catmint, or Catnip, the name ap- 
plied to several jDlants on account of 
the fondness which oats exhibit for 
their odour. The term is particularly 
applied to Nepeta Caiaria, a species 
of Labiatse which is related to the 
ground-ivy; the flowers are white, 
spotted with pink, and are arrayed 
closely together. Other species of 
Nepeta, such as N. ccmndea, which 
bears blue flowers, are called O., 
while Anisomeles malabarica and 
Calamintfia ot^nalis, both belong- 
ing to the Labiate, receive the names 
of Malabar C. and. medicinal calamint 
or C. respectively, 

Cato, Dionysius, is the reputed 
author of Dionysii Catonis IHsticha 
de Moribus ad Pilium, a book of 
moral injunctions and precepts 
w'hich was very popular in the Middle 
Ages. It was translated into many 
languages, and Caxton printed a ver- 
sion at Westminster in 1483. Each 
apophthegm is enclosed ina couplet of 
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dactylic hesameterF. The time of tbe ' at Zai^ia and in the 

book znay* be described as mono- ; Battle of TherUiOpyke ; IS’ 1 1 , n hereby 
theistie rather than Chrif-tian. There ‘ the Gks. were* rebelled from the 
is an amusing' reference to it in agcrresislons of the eastern eoiKineror, 
Chaucer's K%m''s P’ruhV,^ Tale. Xo- ; Antioctius III., he played a cem- 
1111111 ? at all is known of the witer. | sricnons part^ whilst his erael snb- 
Caio, Marcus Porcius |90-“I6 B.C.), ' section of the CCitif.erians m Spain 
enmamed “ Utlcensi-d was the great- 4194) earned him a triumph. In his 
gi'andson of * the Censor/ and the last i projects of reform and in his enmities 
of his name known to history. After j he showed a like |*aas5iorj and slnccrit y, 
scrriiig' as a military tribune in 3Iaee- i It seems certain that he was largcij 
donia, he gladly renounced hgliting j responsible for the prosecution of 
tor a provincial appointment in Asia, i Scipio AfrieaniLs for corruption — diir- 
where he learnt so to appreciate the j ing the Carthaginian \\ ar he had 
merits of the general, Lncullns, that j often reproached the famous creneral 
he gladly siipijorted Ms claims to a . tor ins luxury — and his incessant t-ry 
triuinpli against the vainglorious ^ of ^ Delenda est Carthago ® shows iic^w 
ambitions of Pompey. Though he ^ much the prospt-rlty of the riTul city 
was no poiitieian, Csesar found it ! had aroused ills hatred. His icforais 
worth his while to despatch C. on tlie i were largely m the shape of ^urrip'* 
unpopular mission of subduing IHo- j tuary laws, dt^signed to check the 
lemy in CYprus, B.c. For C. had . giuwmg extiavaganee of divss, and 
unrimchingly opposed, first, Ms hve banquets. These were carried out 
years’ command in Gaul, then ins during his celebrated censorship, 
candidature for the consulate in 59, when he also thoroughly reViLacd the 
and finally his agraiian laws tor re- senatorial and equestrian lists so m 
warding his veterans. C.’s lumtor- . to keep out upstarts and loreignei^s, 
ship in 54 was characterised by Mb Both Cicero and Blvy am fonii of cit- 
fiturdy effort to suppress bribt*ry. In ing C. as the model of a Kom. citizen 
49 he had already decided to retire j in the republican days. Ills personal 
from public life, when the civil war integrity and rugged simidicity, Ms 
broke out, and he determined to stem sense of dut 3 ' and rigid dieci- 
emsh the tyrant, Csa&sar. Having per- piine, Ms frank hostility towards the 
suaded the senate to give thef supreme j neiv ^Hellenic culture, and Ms narrow 
command to Pompev, he crossed with j patriotism became a byword. In his 
the latter to DyxrhacMum, where he ^ contemptuous dismisbal of Cameades 
remained when his general marched j and the other Gk. pMlofeopheis, and 
to defeat at Pharsaiia. W ith a m his jealous championship of the 
remnant of troops, C. crossed the family, he showed^ the violence of Ms 
Libyan desert, and shut himself up in conservatism. His De Me Mtisiica, a 
Utica until he learnt of Scipio’s fall treatise on s^icultum, has literary 
at Thapsus, w^hen he stabbed himself merits and an historic interc^bt, which 
rather than surrender to Csesar, cause the reader to regivt that his 
Addison’s tragedy of CcUo gives a yrmgnum opus^ entitled 
vivid picture of the heroic end of this which was a comprehensive hlbtory of 
uncompromising Stoic ; his last hour Home, should have been lost, 
was spent in reading Plato’s dialogue Catoptrics, that part ol the science 
on the soul’s immortality. Posterity of light or optics which deals wdth the 
has perhaps magnified his fame be- laws of reflection. See 
cause he w-as the last of the old order Light. . 

of Roms, to die for a national ideal Catorce, a tn. of yiexico, in the 
wMch he could not realise was an , state of tSan Luis Potosi, m. N- 
^ NotMng gives greater of the tn. of that name. It is noted 
insight into his character than a re- as a silver and tin mining centre, and 
mark of Cicero’s to the effect that he has numerous smeiting works. Pop. 
acted ns if he were in the republic of 20,7 00 

Plato instead of in the dregs of that of Catostomus, a genus of fishes of the 
Homuius. f®tmiiy Cyprinidse, which are peculiar 

Cato, Marcus Porcius Prisons (234- to the rivs. of N. America. They are 
149 B.C.), ‘ the Clensor,’ a Horn, distinguished^ from their ally, the 

statesman, was brought up, like Ms carp, by having their lips thick and 
plebeian forefathere, as a farmer, but pendent, no baribels, a long do3rea.l and 
in con^quence of the patronage of L. a short anal fin. 

Valerius Flaccus he Became succes- Cato Street Conspiracy, a plot 
sively qusestor, sedile, praetor (19S), formed in London in IS20 to murder 
and consul at Home (195) with Lord C^tier^gh and the rest, of 
Flaccus. As a soldier he distinguished the ministers at a dinner at Lord 
himself for Ms valour and for his Harrowby’s on Feh. 23, to set fire to 
extreme eeveritj' both during the London, to setee the Bank and the 
Punic War and his command of Mansion House, and proclaim a pro- 
Sardinia. Both in the final defeat of visional gov. The plot waa jrevealed 
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to tile police by one of the conspirators j 
named Edwards, and the ringleaders I 
were arrested. Tfaistlewood, the ! 
chief® lugs. Brunt, Tidd, and David- * 
son were hanged, and five others j 
transported for life. The plot was so s 
called from the place of meeting in 
Cato Street, Edgware Road. 

Catrail, kno'«*ii as the Piet’s W ork ; 
the name given to an earthwork, con- 
sisting of a ditch with a rampart on 1 
either side with a breadth of from *20 j 
to 26 ft. and 50 m. in length, w-hich 
extends from near Galashiels, through ; 
Selkirk and Roxburgh, to Peel Fell in ; 
the Cheviots. For an account of the \ 
imrious theories about the C., see 
Blackwood's Magazine, ISSS. 

Catrine, a tn. in Ayrshire, Scotland, 

2 J m. E.S.E. of yiauehime- It manu- 
factures cotton. Pop. 2724. 

Cats, Jacob (1577— 1660), Dutch poet 
and humorist, studied law at Lei^den, 
and later won renowm as an advocate 
for his defence of a witch. His attack 
of tertian fever, brought on by a 
grave disappointment in love, lasted 
for two years, but was finally cured 
by a quack. Part of his life was spent 
on a farm at Grypskerke in Zeeland- 
Driven from his farm by the collapse 
of the dykes, he was for some time 
stipendiary magistrate at IMiddelburg 
and Dort, whilst in 1636 he became 
Grand Pensionary of Holland, and 
twelve 5 *ears later Keeper of the Great 
Seal. A knighthood W’as one result of 
his embassy to Charles I. of England 
in 1627. The somewhat archaic char- 
acter of bis style and subjects has 
deterred many a student from read- 
ing his poems. Yet in spite of his lack 
of terseness, " Father Cats,’ who was 
by creed an Orangeman and a Cal- 
vmist, enjoyed for many years a 
great vogue. His JSouwelyk, 1625, 
and the Troumring, a collection of 
tales about curious marriages, as well 
as his Spiegel van den ouden en nieuwen 
Tgdi, 1632, well represent the purity 
of his morals and diction, his homely 
wit and power of shrewd observation. 

Cat's-eye, a stone so called from its 
likened to a cat’s eye. It is another 
variety of chrysoberyl, and is found 
in Ceylon, China, Brazil, and Malabar. 
The stone, when cut only but not 
poUshed, if the structural arrange- 
ment is perfect, produces a narrow 
and distinct line of light which much 
resembles that emanating from the 
interior of the eye of a cat. The 
colour of the stone varies ; it is 
grey, brown, and black, with yel- 
lowish or greemsh tints, or some- 
times it is the palest apple-green 
or a deep olive colour. The line of 
light when held in front of the eye 
should cross the centre of the dome 
and be narrow and well -defined. The 
chatoyant line is usually white. The 


hardness of the C. is b-o, and the 
sp. gr. 3-5 to 3'S. The lustre is 
brilliant with iridescent ray — the 
cleavage is imperfect, the fracture 
coRchoidai. It is moreover doubiv 
refractive. It is soluble -with borax or 
salts of phosphorus, but untouched 
by acids. There are three varieties of 
C. Quartz C. is softer and is 7 
instead of S 5, and w'hlch is less lus- 
trous than the C. belonging to the 
chrysoberyl variety. There is also 
Croeilite C- or Tiger’s-eye, which is 
cut and artificially coloured. It is a 
much softer stone and of a silky lustre. 

Catskill Mountains, a large range of 
well-wooded mountains belonging to 
the Appalachian system of X. 
America ; they are situated chzefiy in 
Greene County and form one of the 
most beautiful situations in America. 
Their sides are very steep, and they 
attain to a height of nearly 4000 ft. in 
some places. The chief peaks are 
Round Top Peak and Overlook Peak. 
An hotel, erected on the last-named 
peak, stands at an elevation of 3800 
ft. The village of Catskill lies in the 
state of New A^ork, and is 34 m. 
distant from Albany. It is the capita! 
of Greene County, and is hilly, with 
irregular roads. A steamboat service 
runs between Catskill, New’ York, and 
other places. 

Cat’s-tail Grass, or Timothy Grass, 
the popular name of Phleum pmtense, 
a species of Graminese which flourishes 
in all temperate countries but Aus- 
tralia, and affords good fodder. The 
inflorescence has free glumes and two 
distmet palese. 

Gatt, Carrie Chapman, b, at Ripon, 
Wisconsin, U.S.A., Jan. 9, 1859. 
After being educated at low’a State 
College and taking a special course 
in law, she became superintendent of 
schools in Mason City, Iowa. She 
then became interested in the woman 
suffrage movement, and soon attained 
a position of prominence comparable 
only to that of Mrs. Pankhurst in 
England, the big difference being 
that Mrs. Catt never encouraged 
militancy. She organised the Iowa 
Woman Suffrage Association in 1890, 
and then transferred her activites 
to the National American Woman 
Suffrage Alliance. She served as 
president of that body 1900—4, and 
was again elected in 1915, serving in 
1 that capacity ever since. Dong 
I before woman suffrage became nation- 
wide in the U.S.A. she conducted 
many successful campaigns in in- 
dividual states of the Union. She 
then became the leader in the cam- 
paign to submit a woman suffrage 
amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution- This was adopted by 
Congress in 1919 and ratified by the 
necessary number of states in 1920. 
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This gave the frai3€M«e to evaiy • ili tc lojmd iToin the imimvTOTed 
female 111 the U.tf .A. after **-heattamed ' ditioa in wMeh they were found sub- 
her twenty -first year. Mrs. Catt wa.- , seqm^ntly to the first great improve- 
efao'-en president of the International ‘ nient -wrought in the Longhc^rn breed 
Woman suffrage Alliance 19fi4-2:i. ' by Bakeweil in the latter half of the 

Catmro : fl) A strongly-fortified 1 eighteentla century. There its little 
Yngo-SIavian seaport in Dalmatia, at : use in disetissing breeds prevloii'^ly to 
the head of the Gnlf of €., 4II m. S.E. > tlii» i>eriod, for. on the vrhok-, the 
of Kamila, lying between the Monte- ; origin, of British from the 

ncCTin 3Its. and the Adriatic, The earliest periods is stilf ii subject of 
tn,, besides a -^tronglv forti- , debate. What did cM^cur wa** that 

tied military station, ba^ a cathedral, . gradnally, in accordance with soil and 
a naval schrsol, and gives ita name to < chniate, local breeds— some widely 
a see m botii lioni. and Cik. churches. ■ spread — had established tiieiii^^elTes, 
One tone the capital of a snmD inde- j and where the locality, di?*triet, or 
Tiendent state, c:. in 1420 jomed the i ar«va was very similar over a suf9- 
venetian repiililie, but was ceded to cientiy extensive cotmtry, animals 
Austria in 1614 by the Treaty of acquired iridigenous features and 
Vienna. Tw'ice the tn. has be^-n \ characteristics %vhieh stamped them 
destroyed liv earthquake, ] as breeds recognisable by certain 
in lo63 and 1067. During the Great ? pc^ciiliaritles. There were, however, 
tVar C. was the base of the Austrian 1 many parts of the eountry where the 
submarines, it w'-as occupied by the : soil was so diversified that nn special 
Italians in Kov. 1913, and in 1019 was type w'aa found. In di'^triets where 
given to Yugo-SIavla. Pop. 4510. ! the soli varies frequeritl.r, and eon- 
i2) The Gulf of C-, a wride inlet of the I sistency in breed is met -with in only 
Adriatic, length 20 m., and depth small areas, outside brt^eds have to be 
lf> to 20 fathoms, consists of three , adopted, -^^liether for meat isrodiic- 
hasins connected by narrow straits. tion, milk producing, or both. The 
Cattegat, an ami of the X. Sea, Shorthorn, in particular, adapts Itj-eif 
some 150 in. m length, loining the to such areas, and it is found In all 
Skaggerak on the N. and the Baltic parts of the country. These districts 
on the S., and bounded E. and W. are also much associated wuth the 
by Jfweden and Jutland respectively, breeding of cross-breeds. C. are kept 
Its sandbanks endanger navigation. with two main objects, the produc- 
Cattermole, Georg© (1^09-63), 6- tionof beef and of milk, or both, and 
in a village near Diss in Norfolk. A a very common division of the breeds 
celebrated English painter, princi- j is made in accordance with these. In 
pally in water-colours. He became an this conn^tion, the term ‘ improved * 
associate of the Water-Colour Society C- may be explained. Unimproved 
m 1522 ; received a first -class gold C., as a rule, fatten and mature 
medal at the Paris Exhibition of 1S55 ; slowly, and yield a moderate supx>ly 
studied oil painting in later yeara ; of imik. The object of the breed 
illustrated the Waverley A'oveis and maker or breed improver is to select 
other books. His chief forte was the animals which conduce to one or both 
painting of mediteva! scenes, and his of these purposes. To a great extent 
principal works include ‘ A Terrible these two purposes are antagonistic, 
Secret*' and the ‘ 3Iuxder of the and where the objective is the develop - 
Bishop of Lld'ge.* ment of beef, with its necessary 

Catti, or Chatti, w^ere an anct. accompaniment of early maturity, 
Ger. people who lived in a dist. the milking properties are usually 
round the higher reaches of the Weser, deteriorated; whilst it is only the 
etc., corresponding roughly to the exceptional animal which combines 
modem Hesse. In the first two high milking properties with good 
centuries a.d. they frequently fought meat-making qualities. The fusing 
against Rome, and were finally incor- of these two properties, especially in 

S ’ sd with the Franks in Clovis* the Shorthorn, has met with success ; 
om. but it is unreasonable to expect that 

Cattle. The influence of British cows givii^ a laige quantity of milk, 
breeds of C. has been felt in all parts and thereby taxing and develoxing 
of the world, w-Mch in itself is evidence . certain organs, can keep pace with 
of their value. The Shorthorn is the those animals the energies of which 
most cosmopolitan breed, and the ; are directed, to the specific object of 
most commonly distributed in these the rapid production of meat. It 
islands. In most parts of the world may be noted here that some Con- 
exeept its place of origin, the Short- ■ tinental breeds have suj^rior milking 
horn is called the ‘ Durham * breed — properties to the generality of British 
a more suitable term because * Short- breeds. British breeds have always 
horn applies to a number of other shown an aptitude to produce meat, 
breeds. There are many other breeds, and whilst the population of these 
each having valuable characteristics islands was comparatively small, and 
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l>eef rather than milk was needed, 
British breeders were rlj^ht In paying 
more attention to beef. But the 
increase in population and. in milk 
consumption has tnmed. the modem 
farmer towards increasim the milk- 
ins pro:perties. Few would include in 
the division of breeds more than the 
Shorthorn (either Coates or the Bin- 
coin Red) and the Red Polls as dnal- 
purpose breeds ; though, despite their 
small size, Renters are equally en- 
titled to the claim- The animals of 
heavy build, emphasising the features 
of meat -producers, are the Hereford, 
Aberdeen Anirus, Devon, Sussex, 
Longhorns, Welsh C., Galloways, and 
West Highlanders. The light breeds 
yielding exceptional quantities of 
milk in ratio with their weight are 
the Jerseys, Guernseys, Ayrshires. and 
Kerries, Among minor breeds exercis- 
ing little influence outside the district 
to which they are indigenous are 
Zetland or Shetland C. (showingmuch 
in common in respect to outward 
form with the Dexter) ; common High- 
land C. ; an occasional breed of wild 
white C- of no economic import- 
ance ; Highland C. other than West 
Highlanders, and inferior to them 
and a few local unselected animals, 
generallymongrel in type, such as 
the New Forest and Sheeted Somer- 
set. Pure breeds are in relatively 
small proportions to the cross- 
breeds, or the animals of which the 
pedigree cannot be traced, though 
classed as belonging to the breeds to 
which they approximate. Animals, 
however, may be ptire bred although 
the pedigree may not have been kept, 
provided the dam is the offspring of 
five generations of dams sired by a 
pedigreed bull. The value attaching 
to a pedigreed animal lies in the fact 
that where a pedigree is kept it is 
assumed that there will he more care 
in the selection of the sir^ ; but 
there are some unpedigreed C- really 
better bred than some which are 
pedigreed- A pedigree is valuable 
when it records skilled mating and 
selection over a long period, but if it 
records the results of unskilled mating 
it may be harmful ; for if bad features 
are perpetuated for a long series of 
generations, they become established, 
to the prejudice of the offspring. It 
has been said that the Shorthorn is 
the most cosmopolitan breed. This 
results from the several breeds, in- 
cluding some of Continental source, 
which went to form the Durham 
breed, subsequently known as the 
Shorthorn. The Shorthorn is found 
in all parts of the country, and it 
may be taken as axiomatic that when 
local experience do^ not direct to 
any specific breed, it is safest to take 
up the Shorthorn- But there are 


districts where it is better to take up 
other breeds. As a grazing beast the 
Shorthorn is seen at its best on rich 
astures. It is really a very highly 
red animal, and, if pasturage is very 
good, is sure to do well ; but It is not 
the best breed on many poor pastures. 
For instance, a Shorthorn will do well 
on rich Sussex pastures in summer, 
but a native Sussex beast will keep m 
good condition on the same pasture 
in autumn, when it has lost its best 
feeding powers, whilst the Shorthorn 
wull go back quickly in condition. 
Again, a Hereford on the good pas- 
tures on the Red Sandstone will beat 
a Shorthorn in point of profitable 
feeding- It is diflicult to draw hard- 
and-fast conclusions, because experi- 
ence affords conflicting evidence ; but 
except on the richest pastures, the 
Shorthorn is not so well adapted to 
very heavy land as are the native 
breeds of middle horns. This is 
illustrated by the Sussex breed in 
Sussex, the Devon in Devon, the 
Hereford in Hereford and on the Red 
Sandstone generally. Climatic con- 
ditions also have their influence, and 
the short-coated. Shorthorn does not 
thrive as well under the same 
exposure as the long-coated West 
Highlander. Nor is the Shorthorn 
generally so well suited to the high 
and wet hills as local breeds which 
have become acclimatised. It is 
evident, therefore, that where the 
animals have to spend a considerable 
portion of the year on pasturage, no 
one breed can be regarded as uni- 
versally the best; though it may be 
said that the Shorthorn is the best 
over the greatest area. The Hereford, 
the Welsh, the Snssex, and the West 
Highlanders may be taken as ex- 
amples of breeds which thrive well on 
rough grazing in winter time, even 
outside their indigenous districts. 
But the grazing value of a breed does 
not altogether settle its profitableness 
to the farmer: the yarding cai)abili- 
ties have to be taken into considera- 
tion, more especially where the 
gazing season is short and the yard- 
ing season is long; as in the bigger 
arable districts, where winter grazing 
is almost impossible, and where C. 
must feed on swedes or mangold and 
hay. Here the Shorthorn makes 
its special value felt, as does the 
Polled Angus, another splendid beefer. 
The Hereford, Devon, Sussex, Gallo- 
way, Red Poll, and Welsh (both the 
N. and S. Wales or Anglesey and 
Castle Martins) yard well. The graz- 
ing counties are the rearing homes of 
the greater number of calves, though, 
of course, dairying districts are the 
chief breeding grounds. As dairying 
is largely carried out in pasture dis- 
tricts, many are raised in them. At 
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the same time larg'e iiiim1>erp of calves ! 
are takea fpom their mothers very ' 
soon after birth, and are sent loner > 
distances to be weaned* The calves , 
from the itreat milking districts of the ' 
vale of Aylesbury, Someiset, Cumber- i 
lana, and other places are in Great de- i 
maud among raisers of heifers in other . 
parts because of the good type of cow i 
kept there. Consequently, the ani- * 
mals kept throughout the country are | 
by no means the produce of the i 
distiiet in which they are found. 
Farmers raising their own stock are | 
^ a rule very e.iref ul I n their breeding ; 
but the methods of the dairyman 
and small-holder, aa a rule, have not 1 
always been above enticisin. There j 
i-% no economy, and, indeed, gr-at 1 
harm mav He in using oth.*r than 1 
well-bred bulls. Many inferior calves i 
are fattened for veal, and no small 
number of the worst go at a nominal ^ 
price to the sausage -maker. Male I 
calves from the lighter-milking breeds “ 
are of little value to the wef-pro- 1 
duoer, as they do not yield a return { 
approaching that from the same ? 
quantity of food expended on animals I 
of strictly beef -making breeds ; and 
this to some extent detracts from the j 
keeping of this class of cow- I 

The cow carries her young’ nine 
months, and it is regarded as being 
best to arrange the date of her first 
calving about May, so that by gaining 
about two months in each year the 
calving %yili work back into the winter 
months by the time she is in full \ 
profit. A cow is regarded a^; at full ^ 

E roflt at her third calf, and if she is 
red from regularly, the next four 
calves go further back, so that the 
period when she gives her fullest yield 
'wiM be at the time of year when milk 
is most valuable. Ordinarily the 
Hghter-framed milking breeds, which 
have little value comparatively when 
fat, are bred from when youngest, 
many stock-raisers thinking that from 
two years to two and a quarter years 
is best ; but some keepers of heavier 
breeds think three years best. Where 
animals are bred from when young it 
is necessary to keep them better than 
when they are oMer and have less 
growth to make. Heifem need to be 
strong when they breed, and should 
not be allowed to get into poor 
condition. Cows after drying off, or 
down calvers, are generally kept in- 
expensively, but if allowed to get low 
in condition commence their milking 
with a poor yield, requiriiig very 
liberal feeding to get them into full 
milk. Some cows dry off very early, 
and have a long off-ljdng period, 
during the first part of which they 
may be kept on moderate diet, but 
cows which milk but a short period 
(except through some special cause. 


such as nine?®, prematurely stopislng 
the milk are rarely m"ortli keep- 

ing on. On the other hand, some of 
the very highest bred bticT-niaklng 
eoxTS, valuable for that very purpose, 
often milk but a short tmie- If a 
cow well advanced is wat^fhcHi when 
it drinks cold water, movement of the 
calf can generally be notieecl. Afa the 
time for calving approaclies the udder 
and teats enlarge and become llrm- 
The appearance of the water bladder 
indicates immediate calving. Gener- 
ally the cow needs no as.'i.-taiice, and 
it should not he proffered too soon. 
After calving, a thin bran mash, or 
water containing a little oatmeal, 
should be given, though when gre^atly 
distressed gniei well fortified by 
whisky or beer should be admin- 
istered. The cow-k€^ep€"rts great fear 
is that his cows may abort or present 
their calves w*hen Imiiiatiire- This 
often takes a contagion* form, causing 
severe loss over years, and w’hen this 
occurs those who are not acquainted 
with the necea«ar>’ treatment should 
at once consult a veterinary surgeon. 
When the weather is at all fair, it is 
well to let the cow calve in the open, 
as on grass the calf is less liable to con- 
tract diseases through contact with 
germs, which may accumulate about 
buildings where cows frequently calve, 
and which often attack through the 
navel of newly born calves. This is 
not always convenient at night, and 
roomy calving boxes should be avail- 
able, care being taken to keep the 
floor and walls well disinfected. To 
guard further against germ attack, 
the calf should be placed at onm on a 
clean sheet, and the navel be dressed 
with antiseptic, such as carbolic oil, 
dilute lysol, etc. After the navel 
hardens there is only a small danger 
of disease, though if there has been 
much scour, navel ill or joint, or other 
contagious disease among calves 
weaned on the premises, it is wise to 
continue dressing longer, in case any 
raw place may nave revealed itself 
through which germs may enter the 
system- The loss of life from 
entering the system during the firat 
few days of the calf *s life is very heavy, 
and sometimes prohibitive unless pre- 
ventive measures are taken, as by 
dreffiii]^ the navel. The calf should be 
allowed to suckle the cow as soon as 
it can stand, and weakly mlves should 
have the milk squirted or spooned into 
the mouth, for it mpidiy lnv%orates 
them. The first milk, called colos- 
trum or beistii«s, is a special pro- 
vision of nature suited to the digestion 
of the infant calf, and is very rich; 
and csertaliily csalvc® which have the 
colostrum are less liable to wnstipa- 
tion than those fed on milk from staler 
cows- The cow will instinctively lick 
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a newly-bom calf wlillst it is in a slimy 
condition, and it is well itslioiild, asm 
acts as a form of massage, stimnlating- 
the vitality of the calf, and is generally 
accepted as bein^ beneficial to the 
cow. Cows sometimes become very 
excited on first seeing the calf, and 
maternal solicitude and pleasure may 
be shown in the unpleasant form of 
tossing or kneeling on it, to which the 
caJf quickly sncciimbs. Caution is 
most needed in the case of cows which 
have been kept in tn. dairies, and 
which have never been allowed to see 
their offspring. When taken to a 
farm, so that the motherly instinct is 
gratified, a cow sometimes becomes 
mad with Joy, and may attack both 
the calf and attendants. It is there- 
fore well to be acquainted with the 
history of the animal. Until more 
recent years there w’as great loss of 
cows whieh ‘ dropped ’ after calving ; 
that is, had milk fever or parturient 
apoplexj’. Injections of iodide of 
potassium into the teats inaugurated 
successful treatment by injection, 
but other substances such as iysol 
have been successfully used, and now 
ordinary atmospheric air or pure 
oxygen gas is found to be efficacious, 
with or without a drug. When insti- 
tuting this method of treatment it is 
advisable to do so under veterinary 
instruction, especially as after-treat- 
ment must be carefully observed ; but 
in view of the great success achieved, 
there is no doubt that this form of 
treatment should be followed, instead 
of older and very doubtful methods. 
CJows sometimes ‘drop' from other 
causes than parturient apoplexy, and 
simple remedies and attention will get 
them on their legs again. Amateurs 
who practise the injection method 
should be fully impressed with the 
need thoroughly to disinfect every- 
thing associated with the process; 
failure to do this has caused the loss 
of life of many cows. When calves 
are brought up by suckling their 
mothers, rearing is comiiaratively 
simple. It is expected of a cow that 
she will maintain her calf and give a 
considerable quantity of milk besides ; 
in fact it is a poor milker which will 
not rear two at once. Many farmers 
make a cow rear five during the 
course of a milking period: two 
during the first three months, two 
during the next three, and one sub- 
sequently, A calf at three months can 
be maintained without milk, as by 
that time it gets a good digestion, and 
with fresh grass and a little additional 
food, such as finely broken linseed 
cake, will do well, though if skim or 
separated milk is available it will be 
greatly to the advantage of the calf. 
The rearing of the calf for three 
months on new milk is expensive. 


except when milk is verv cheap, and 
as winter-born calves are favoured, 
because they will be old enough to 
take advantage of the young grass in 
early summer, many rearers do with- 
out new milk, or give it only during 
the first week or two, continuing the 
rearing on skim milk, to which are 
added a cheap oil and suitable meals, 
or one of the specially prepared calf 
foods, or milk substitutes, as they are 
called. Separated milk, owing to the 
extraction of the oils or butter fats m 
the form of cream, is not a complete 
food, and the fat must be made good 
either m the torm of oil or some 
easily digested starchy food. If there 
is no separated milk given, Iinseed- 
cake meal and linseed should form 
the chief basis of the gruel, and a 
little sago is useful to prevent scour. 
IMany calf -rearers make a mistake in 
giving hay too early ; it is best with- 
held until the sixth week ; but, under 
the impression that because hay is 
dry it will stop scour, some rearers give 
it freely, with the result that the 
digestion is over-taxed. Whatever 
food is given to calves, good results are 
not obtained unless the feeding is 
regular and judicious. Calves at first 
should be fed at least three times a 
day, and cleanliness must be observed 
in every way. Though rather more 
costly than simple mixtures made on 
the farm, unless the feeder can be 
relied upon to make his mixtures 
properly, some of the calf foods sold 
as proprietary articles are safer, and 
it is wiser to use them in such cases. 
A iai^e number of calves die feom 
being too generously fed when they 
have been imduly fasted: this often 
occurs when freshly -calved calves are 
exposed in markets, or are sent long 
journeys to be reared- In such cases, 
allowing them as much milk as they 
will take is a form of killing by kind- 
ness. A pint of slightly warmed milk 
at first, to raise the vitality, followed 
at intervals with increasing quantities, 
will put the calf into a condition 
which will enable it to get on to full 
food in two or three days wfithont 
hurt. Scour is always the dread of 
the calf-rearer, whether it comes 
from chill, injudicious feeding, over- 
exercise, fright, or from contagion- A 
good scour mixture should always be 
at hand, and nothing is better than 
one composed as follows : Compound 
tincture of morphia and chloroform, 
4 dr. ; liquid bismuth, 4 dr. ; oil of 
cloves, 1 dr. ; cooled linseed tea, 7 
oz. ; the dose being a tablespoonful 
every eight hours. 

The treatment of the calf after 
weaning, and when it is independent 
of the cow and hand-feeding, may 
differ considerably, according to the 
object in view. The practice of allow- 
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Ingr tbe calf to siioMe iictil it Is a year ^ yoiing' PtfK;t i« rarelF seen on the 
oM, as is done with some of theMgbly- srrass after the early part of October- 
hred animals iiit ended for show x»iir- , In the second winter, 'when ran as 
poses Is not pos!?ihle with ordinary stores, the animals often ^et nothing 
stock to be sold as beef: though those , but the browsing of straw with roots, 
animals which are brought to consider- ' and or 4 lb- of cake, and will do 
able weights at a year or a few month- •well on it. If required to tie fattened 
older iiec?es3ariJy require to be fed at out before the next siimniif*r’s gracing, 
bigh pressure from birth to butcher. , they are rather more liberally fed at 
Their food must bt* rich anti eoneen- and are tied up m the fattening 

trated ; In fact, they are In reality j sheds on fattening rations, generally 
trained to consume large quantities. i getting chaffed or chopped raw, hay, 
JSnch quantities as are giTcn to these ; pulped roots, and, according to size 
animals at a year old x\onld be im- and the stage of fattening, from. B 
possible to ordinary yearlings, and J to 12 lb. of cake, or snch other feed- 
if they did eat it, their digestion would I ing-stnffs ae the market prices faTonr. 
qnickly break down. Winter calves [ Some pasttires will fatten out two- to 
do well at grass during the early j tbree-vear-oIdC. dnriogsimimer with - 
sinmner, and in mild climates, where ' ont any help, and a pasture reaches 
there is no fear of the husk w’orm, the high-w'ater mark of grazing if it 
they may remain out until October, ; win fatten out a big beast to the acre 
blit in cooler districts, where the land ' without aid. It is cnstomary to put 
is wet and liable to husk, it is found : those most forward in condition on 
advisable to take them In by mid- { to the richest grazings, so that they 
August or September, or as soon as i will eome on to the market as quickly 
fogs keep the grass wet. Many rearers as possible ; because early summer 
prefer to keep the calves in through- > meat generally sells well, as there Is 
out summer, but provided, there is 1 often a gap betweem the time when the 
shelter from sim there is no objection j yarded beasts are finished and that 
to even young calves being out in when the grazed bea^^ts are ready. 
June and July. When calves from six ! Moreover, yarded beasts do not set so 
months upwards come into the yards well after Miling when the weather is- 
they naturally receive winter fare of j hot. The second grade of C. will l>e 
hay, roots, and finely ground cake; i fattened out after July, and op to the 
though if they receive chaffed hay or 1 time when those to be fattened in the 
oat straw, a small quantity of meal yards in winter are taken m. The fall- 
can be given to encourage their eat- mg pow“ers of the grass will generally 
Ing it. From 2 to 3 lb. of cake a occasion the need for help as the 
day, "With such roots as they will eat, | season advanc?es. The strong C. going" 
and hay ad lid., make a good ration. I into the yards are generally liberally 
As the wintering proceeds this may fed, bo that they may be brought to 
be increased, according as the farmer good weights and fattened out before 
is satisfied with the progress they the next spring. Few animals, except 
make. In the second year’s grazing those very lightly fed throughout their 
it is not necessary to give any extra lives, are kept up to three years of ©Re- 
food. during summer, though it is not in these days, as big beef is not in 
unprofitable to give a small quantity special demand, and under the care- 
of cake, especially if it is desired to get s and selection made in their breeding 
the stock out early. As the grasses i a quick maturity is found more 
get older and less nutritious, a little profitable. The -winter feeding does 
cake is needed to maintain the con- not materially differ from that of 
dition, though this is by no means the previous year, except that the 
always given, as most farmers prefer animals require more, and will con- 
to let the animals keep themselves on siime, according to size, 50 to SO lb. 
the pastures, and defer giving cake of roots i>er day, and in some cams 
until they are in the yards, with the as much as a hundredweight is satis- 
view of improving the quality of the factorily given. The hay allowanoe 
yard manure. There is a great d^l may run to a stone per day, and 
of difference in the method of winter- chided straw to about the same 
inganimals In the second year, because weight or more. The cake allowaiK^ 
in grass districts in mild climates the may start at o lb., ana be increa»fi 
animals are kept out much longer to S lb., adding as miich meal. Very 
than those in the colder arable dis- much higher quantities ^are ocsca- 
tricts, where conditions of food supply sionally given, but there is no com- 
compels them to go Into the yards pensatory equivalent in return for the 
earlier. In some districts young stock outlay. It is surprising what laige 
receiving a little cake on grass, -with quantities of rich food. C, may be 
a small quantity of hay in severe educated to eat, provided the increase 
weather, if provided with shelter is very gr^uaily made ; but the per- 
against wet or bad weather, will thrive centa^ utilised, by the animm dc^ 
well up to January, In other districts not increase in sufficient ratio to 
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make it profitable. It is certainly a 
inistake to increase tbe quantity of a 
sncb as linseed, beyond 
a JOB, Such increase as is made should 
be in the starchy or carbonaceous 
foods, otherwise there "will be great 
liabfiity to scour, which is nature’s 
method of relieving the system from 
oyer-feeding, binseed cake is highly 
nitrogenous, and if too much nitrogen 
gets Into the blood it is poisoned 
through being over-azotised, so that 
fee animal is liable to apoplexy. 
Fortmnately the system generally re- 
volts and prevents the digestion of 
more than is good for the beast by 
passing It rapidly through the in- 
testines. 

In all matters of C. -keeping the 
farmer has to be guided by his purpose 
and the nature of the food available. 
For this reason hard-and-fast rules 
cannot be laid down. But, generally, 
it may be accepted that the hay, 
straw, and roots growm on the faim 
are raw material suitable for eon- 
version into beef and manure. Where 
the general system of the farm is an 
exhaustive one — that is, where the 
crops are freely sold off — a consider- 
able amount of feeding-stuffs, the resi- 
due from which will act restoratively 
as manure, is needed to maintain the 
fertility of the farm. Where a less 
exhaustive method of cropping is 
adopted, a smaller quantity of re- 
storative manure is required ; in fact, 
a farm can maintain its fertility with 
little help. The farmer therefore con- 
siders whether it will pay him best to 
maintain his animals mainly on the 
raw material the farm provides, keep- 
ing them to an older age and then 
fattening them out, with a short 
period of healthy feeding, or whether 
he will rely largely on purchased con- 
centrated foods. In the one case he 
keeps Ms animals as stores in good 
going condition ; in the other he feeds 
them at high pre^ure, giving much 
wneentrated food throughout their 
Mves. There can he many modifica- 
tions between the^ limits, and it is 
for the farmer to decide, in accord- 
ance with circumstance, what course 
he will pursue. Often the relative 
value of store stock and fat stock 
will make Mm alter Ms ordinary 
course. The buying of cattle at their 
proper value, of course, has a great 
effect on the profit of feeding. In 
some places animals are bought on 
their live weight, being weighed 
before being offered for sale ; but 
tMs is by no means general. The 
weighbridge is an undoubted aid to 
the ordinary purchaser, but though 
he knows the weight, he still has to 
recognise the growing capabiliti^, 
the feeding powers, and the quality 
of the meat wMch will result. As 


regards indications of growth, animals 
that will grow well are generally 
long in the frame. Furthermore, the 
skin and hair as results of breed- 
ing and selection indicate thriving or 
lack of power to thrive. In the 
thrifty animal the skin Is loose on the 
ribs when gripped by the fingers, 
readily lifting; moreover, when the 
lifted portion is rubbed between the 
tips of the thumb and finger it has a 
soft unctuous feel. A skin of tMs sort, 
as a rule, carries a nice soft hair, plenti- 
ful and not harsh. A good thriving 
animal has a big heart girth — that is, 
the measurement round the body 
behind the shoulders is big, the ribs 
are well sprung, and the hinder 
quarter from the shoulder back to the 
tail is full, as should be the round 
and buttocks — that is, the parts below 
the tail to the hocks. The top line 
and the beUy line should be parallel, 
and from the setting on of the neck 
the fore part of the carcase should be 
well square wdth the hind quarter, 
giving the impression of a long, deep 
parallelogram. The fore part of the 
animal carries the least valuable meat, 
but beasts poorly developed in front 
rarely make good beef ers. N o matter 
whether from the side, front, or rear, 
the beast should meet you well. An 
animal that does not satisfy one in all 
respects — that is, that appears to have 
some defect; — ^practically always con- 
firms this impression, although per- 
haps the observer may not have ex- 
perience enough to recognise wherein 
the fault lies. Alilking stock need not 
have the heavy fore quarters of the 
beef -making animal; as a matter of 
fact, the strictly milking breeds are 
light in the fore quarters and full in 
the hind, gradually deepening from 
front to rear, thus providing ample 
room for digestion and for milk 
making — suggesting a wedge in shape. 
Looked at from beMnd over the back, 
the milking cow runs fine over the 
withers or shoulders, gradually widen- 
ing, so as to show great width over 
the hips, suggesting yet another 
wedge shape. These two are de- 
scribed as giving the double wedge 
which a milking cow should possess. 
To be a thorough judge of O. in- 
volves being frequently among them, 
handling, regarding points, and com- 
paring the sale price in markets. 

Sdentific Methods of finding Feed- 
ing Standards . — Different methods 
have been employed by investigators 
in order to determine the mainten- 
ance requirements of C. The Ger., 
Tbaer, about a century ago, evolved 
a feeding standard by^ the simple 
process of feeding an animal on hay, 
weighing it at intervals, and so 
arriving at its rate of growth. The 
hay ration was than partly replaced 
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by some other feejlio^ sifiiiT and the the proruitions of the maia food 
amount of the substituted lagredfent constituents retiulred to profince 1 Ib. 
increaaeci or decreased until the ■ of fat in the animal hody were : 
original rate of ^owth was a g-al n i protein, 4-23 lb., fat I in cereals) 
obtained. la this %Tay, Thaer was ’ 1-Sd Ib. carbohycimte, 4’o0 It#, 
able to measure tfm hay eqnlvalenta | Cfittie Stat^^^cs , — The chief C.- 
of many feeding* stuffs, and then to ' raiaing countries are the Argentina 
state, empirically, the hay ration ‘ Republic, the U.S.A., Canada, and 
necessary to keep up a normal rato of ' Australia, each haTlng a large export 
growth. The«e standards were use* i trade in live animals or meat or both, 
till in their day, but when, later, ! A general estimate of the acteal 
chemical analysis was applied ■ number of head of C- m the various 
generally to tne mveatigalion of ^ countries of the w*orid gives the fob 
feeding stiiifs, it was seen that what j lowing figures: liritisli Indja sex- 
an.nials required was not a certain ! eluding Baluchistan), 12*1 inilJipa 
quantum of food per head a day, but ; (oxen) in 11)20 ; jSoylt^t liussia, 
sueli an amount as would ensure a ; about 60 million In 192:^ : U.S.A., 

certain rate of protein, carbohydrate, j 55 1 million in 192^; Aii^entlna, 
and fat. Itations stated in these , ;ii million in 1922 ; Brazil, ;U niillion 
terms w’er© proposed by Grouven ( (oxen) in 1920 ; Germany, IT milhoa 
m 1&59, and live years later, Wolff, jin 1927 ; France, li million in 
the leading Ger. authority on feeding < 1926 ; Australia, 13 miliion in 
stuffs for animals, prepared a series j 1925; Great Britain, 12 miliion in 
of standard rations in terms of 1927 ; Union of ft. Africa, millioii 
digestible protein, carbohydrate, and j in 1925 ; and Canada, ^ million in 
fat for different animals imder dif- r 192^. European C., how’ever, are 
ferent conditions. These standards, | used chiefly for domestic consump- 
annually revised, were published in ’ tion, and, in a less degree, for th© 
the Ger. Agricultural Calendar until ’ export trade in hides and skins. 
1906, and were then modified by | Among the essentially stock-raising 
liehnaann, and these modified stan- countries for the export trade, 
dards gave place ten years later to Argentina leads the world, as may b© 
the Reliner standards. Kellner, by deduced from the fact that its produc- 
th© balance method of investigating tion is nearly 40 million C., with a 
metabolism, deterniiiied that the population of ID million, w'hereas the 
maintenance ration of a 1000 lb. steer U.sS.A., while producing 55 million, 
should provide 6 Ib. of starch has a population over twelve times 
equivalent, which should comprise a as great. More than 250 million acs. 
minimum of between 0*5 and 9-7 lb. in the Argyntine Republic are used 
of digestible protein. Previously for C. -raising, and production has 
liawes and Gilbert, at Rothamsted, almost doubled in the present century, 
had used the comparative slaughter It increased by some 12 million head 
method for determining the relation sine© the beginning of the Great 
between the consumption of fodder War, which of itself gave an immense 
and the amount of vendible ffesh impetus to its development. The 
produced, and the sources of fat in number of beef C. in the Argentina 
the animal body. This method decreased in the decade following the 
definitely established that the chief war, as also was the case in the U.S .A - 
source of fat in the body is the carbo- and Australia ; this was the natural 
hydrate in the feeding stuff; and, result of increased production in the 
further, that a fattenh^ animal re- European countries. While Aigen- 
tains only about 5 per cent, of the tina owes its great and characteristio 
protein consumed, while a young industry to a large extent to th© 
growing beast may retain as much introduction of C. by the Spaniards, 
as 25 per cent, for conversion into the importation of British breeds in 
flesh. This method is costly and later years has greatly fostered th© 
involves a great deal of labour in industry. Over 3000 bulls, chiefly 
sampling and analysing carcases, but from England, were imported in th© 
after some years intermission was first two or thi^ years of the present 
once again employed in Cambridge century, and bulls to the value of 
and elsewhere in the investigation of over 2 looililon doBars, chiefly from 
difficult problems connected with England and the Uj 3.A. were im- 
the process of winter fattening of C. portedin 1907, hug© prices beii^paid 
Kellner devised the apparatus known by wealthy Argentine© for th© 
as the respiration chamber for the stud.-bulls. Again, a large number 
purpose of sampling and analysing of estancias are in the Isands of 
the gaseous excreta, with the view ; Englishmen, and throughout the 
of striking a complete balance be- Pampas are a great many Eng- 
tween the constituents of the fodder managers of estate. The favourite 
consumed and the total excreta of brrod is the Burham, and it may be 
the animal. From th^e and other ■ remarked here that Bowil C. are 
experiments, he determined that Durhams, a preference due, it is 
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feaid, to the C. beiog fed on lucerne. 
The next favourite breed i.? the Here- 
ford, almost pure bred, which have 
long: usurped the place of the semi- 
w'llcl animals of over sixty years a!?o. 
There are also some fine specimens 
of Aberdeen Angus, a useful breed 
which is a better milker than the 
Hereford, stands the cold well and 
yields beef of a high quality. 

Keferences- — How’s Animals in 
Domest leaf ion, Gulley’s Book of Cattle, 
Sinclair’s Caitle Cyclopedia of Agri- 
culture. Publications by the several 
Herd -book Societies. Wallace’s JLive 
Stock of Great Britain; Thomas Shaw, 
Animal Breeding (New York and 
Chicago) ; T. B. Wood, Animal Xutri- 
iion, 1924. 

Cattleya, a genus of Archidacese, 
the species of which grow wild in 
tropical America. It is noted for the 
large and beautiful flowrers, and some 
of its members are cultivated in Eng- 
lish greenhouses. C. labiata is the 
best known species m Britain. 

CattoHca, a tn. in the prov. of 
Girgeuti, Sicily, 14 m. N.W. of Gir- 
genti. It has sulphur works and salt 
mines. Pop. SI 00. 

Catullus, Cams Valerius (S7— 45? 
B.C.), a Horn, lyric poet, was ad- 
mitted as a youth to the best society 
at Home, which at that time included 
Cicero, Cornelius Nepos, Cinna the 
oet, and Hortensius. In 56 b-C., on 
IS way home from Bithynia, he 
visited his brother’s grave near Troy 
— an event to which he alludes in his 
poems. He played no part m public 
life, but passed his time between his 
villas on the Lake of Como and at 
Tibur (Tivoli). As the reader would 
gather from many of his verses, Trhich 
seem struck out in a white heat of 
party furore, he was filled with a 
violent dislike of Csesar. who, never- 
theless, showed the poet every cour- 
tesy. The Lesbia who inspired most 
of his splendid passionate love poetry 
is thought to have been the sister of 
the notorious P. Clodius Puleher. As a 
poet, G., 116 of whose poems are stiU 
extant, is remarkable for his mastery 
of the Latin language, which he en- 
dows with the sweetness, flexibility, 
and melody of Gk. ; for his beautiful 
imitations of many Gk. metres; for 
his sympathetic expression of every 
phase of feeling, and for his consum- 
mate art. A paraphrase of Calli- 
machus’ The Lock of Berenice, and the 
weirdly-imaginative Attis, are two of 
his finest elegies. His epic narrative 
of the marriage of Peleus and Thetis 
contains fine descriptive passages. 

Catulus, Gains Lutatius, a Horn, 
general in the First Punic War ; made 
consul 242 B.c, The praetor Publius 
Valerius Faito totally destroyed a 
fleet sent by Hanno, in the battle of 


the .Egates Islands, and C. unwill- 
ingly shared the honours of Ins 
triumph, although he had taken no 
part in the naval action. 

Catulus, Quintus Lutatius, a Hoiii. 
general, and consul with Marius, 102 
B.c. The following year both generals 
succeeded in defeating the Cimbri, but 
O. was ignored. This led to resent- 
ment, and C. joined c^ulla in the civil 
war. He was amongst the proscribed 
on Manus’ list, so committed suicide. 
He was a very cultured man, being 
both a poet and orator. 

Catulus, Quintus Lutatius UL 61 
B.c.), son of the preceding, shared his 
father’s hatred of Marius. He was 
made consul with IMarciis Aurelius 
Lepidus, 7 8 B.C. C. was of a generally 
quarrelsome disposition, for he had 
disputes with Lepidus, Pompey, and 
Caesar, but he was nevertheless an 
ardent patriot. 

Catumbella, a riv. of W. Africa, 
rising m the N. of Benguela and 
entering the Atlantic 14 m. N.E. of 
the village of Benguela. The whole 
dist. IS unhealthy, hut the village 
of Catumbella, at the mouth of the 
riv., being less so than Benguela, is 
rapidly superseding the latter. 

Caub, or Kaub, a tn. in the Prussian 
prov. of Hesse-Nassau, on the r. b. of 
the Rhine, 30 m. W.N.W. of Wies- 
baden by rail. It has slate quarries. 
Bliicher crossed the Rhine near C. in 
January 1814. Pop. 2010. 

Cauca, a riv. of Colombia, S. 
America, rising in the Andes and 
flowing 600 m. N. to join the Magda- 
lena near Tacaloa. Its valley is fertile, 
healthy, and very beautiful, and is 
rich in minerals and forest trees. 

Caucalis, a genus of Umbelliferse, 
consists of herbs with multiplied 
leaves and white flowers, and is found 
in S. Africa and N. hemisphere. 
In Britain the species are called bur- 
parsley or hedge-parsley, and both C. 
dancoides and C. lafifolia are found 
on chalky soils in corn-fields. 

Caucasus is the name of the great 
mountain range extending for some 
750 m. from the peninsula of Taman 
on the Black Sea to that of Apsheron 
on the Caspian. The breadth at the 
widest is some 150 m. From the 
luxuriant plateau of grasses and 
forests to the N., the mountains 
rise in a succession of terraces, the 
parallel chains being divided by high 
plains cut up hy narrow fissures of 
great depth. The S. slopes to- 
wards Georgia present magnificent 
scenery ; towards Kur they are much 
steeper, and often sheer precipices. 
Prom the central ridge, where the 
perpetual snow-line is 10,500 ft. high, 
six peaks are thrown np with an ele- 
vation of over 16,000 ft. Mt. Elburz 
reaches an altitude of 18,540 ft., and 
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riL'xt to it cAineKo^Iitaiitan 1 1 hkLtau u tinii® of race aad language. More than 
and Ivazfo^ k. Wfiilst the eentral spur-j hall the pop. i« composed of foreigners, 
are granltie or pure gram! e, mica- and the chief of tihoin arc TartarK iKal- 
tal^«5eiiistfe and other metumorishie milk?, Turkomans, etc. Semitic 
roeksare found about the eraiiitie axis. . peoples olews and Arab?', Imniana 
In spite of the absence of Tolcanoes, (Kurds, Fersianfe, and Amseiiiaiis K 
there are many Pigns of Tolcame and Europeans iGks,. Germans^ and 
action in pa ages. To E. and M". are ^duvsf. The Caucasians fall into 
thermal spring'^. of the f-treams four groups. In each of which coii’- 

of the (J. unite one of the lour , Mderably afiiruty preTaili:. They are: 

chief riTP., the Kuban and the Rion, | fi i The or Kartreli cHt., includnis 
flowing to the Black Sea, and the ’ Georgians, ImeritlaE'', MingreiiaiiH. 
Terek and the Kur, flom'ing to the ■ Laz, and Gurians. r2) The E, diT. 
Caspian, The Kiir and Rion are ■ of Tchetchens and Eesghians. I3) 
the other two K. of the mountain,-. Of! The Ossetes of Central Caucasia, an 
the earniTorous animals the im- 1 Aryan race who call themselves Inin, 

portaiit are wolves, lynxes, panthers, ' (4) The W. div., eomprifting the 
and jackals, whilst wild hoars and : Kabards, Abkaaians, and the Circas- 
aurocns (Bos wnia) are stiB foiinrL sian or Tcherkess race. In the 
Fore-ts cover .56 per cent, of the C. : Kartveli and E. fetOf*kh comblneci 
area. The flora Is characterised by the i there are five times as manv people 
plenitude of arborescent growths, the . as jb the remaining two groups. All 
variety of a<iuatic plants, and the pre- the languages are harsh. J^Ianv are 
ponderance of pines. There are many absolutely peculiar to the region , and 
acre'^, especially .southwards, under , their origin is still a moot j^olnr. 
vine cultivation. Large crops of rye , Thus some ethnologist r connect the 
and wheat in X. Caucasia, and of Georgians with the biblical Hittites ; 
maize, ^ rice, and tobacco m Trans- i other's, see m their tongue Aryan 
caucaffsia are harvested^ each year. 1 or Turkoman affinities. As regards 
Mulberry trros for the silk industry, ^ religion m Caucasia, the Caucasians, 
melon?, apricots, peaches, and nut, ^ Tartars, and IraniancaFeMus&iiilina 3 i&: 
are aGo grown. Froni 300 imliion , the Armenians are Christians of the 
<1925-20 1 to 600 nidlion ^ 1920-T i Gre^gorian. Until the Russian Revo- 
pools of petroleum IS the uniiiial | lution the Russians and Georgiaiis 
output from the wells of Baku, but ; were Christians of the Orthodox 
copper ore, manganese, salt, and a | Greek Church. A few belong to 
poor quality of coal are also mined. , Xonconformist denominations. Gen- 
The chief exports are petroleum, silk, * erally speaking, the Caucasians are 
corn, and manganese ; these reached i hospitable, suiierstitious, and re- 
an annual value of tT0,0uu,oo0 before \ vengeful. Their respect for property 
the Great War ; no reliable figures | is still very small. Placed like a 
are available for the post-war i>eriod. buffier between Europe and Asia, 
Through the deep fissure of Danel they have been obliged ail through 
Gorge the Russians wuth great diffi- historv to fight hard for their in- 
cultv constructed a military road, i dependence. This was at last broken 
which rises to 8000 ft. above sea- 1 in 1850 bv the capture of the LesgMan 
level. The main railway from Russia leader and prophet, Shamyl. In 
has its terminus in Vladikavkaz, 1870 Russia finally succeeded in 
whilst another line connects Kaku, establishing her rule throughout Can- 
via Tifiis, wdth Foti and Batoum. casia. Tet the mhabitants. In spite 
X. and S. of the central cham of G. Sf the Russian govs., managed, Mtll 
are the provs. of Ciscau^sia and the Russian revolution, to retain their 
Transcaucasia. v ladikavkaz and ; tribal customs and social organisation. 
Tifiis, the chief tns. of the two provs., Oread War . — In X'ov. 2914, the 

are connected by the military road. Turks intended attacking Ru^ia 
In 1897 the census gave the rapidly throi^h Transcauesasia, but the 
increasing pop. of Caucasia as Russians anticipated this and at- 
9,291,090.^ No comparable figure tacked them from Kars towards 
can be given for the present day Erzerum. In the ensuing new yMr 
owing to the altered political diva, the Turks again attacked, but were 
of Caucasia; but the combined again routed. In March 1915 the 
pop. of Azerbaijan, Geoigia and ‘ Turks assaulted Batum, and oncse 
Armenia was about 5,850,700 in 1927. ! more suffered defeat. In May 1915 
Ethnologically the pop. of the region the Russians commenced offensive 
consists of very various races, operations and advanced towards 
Though certain anthropolc^ists em- iS:e Van. They overcame all 
ploy the term Caucasian to indicate Turkish opposition in tMs anMt, hut 
the white, as opposed to the yellow or did not press on beyond the raoun- 
Mongolian peoples of Cauesasia, they tains towards Mosul- In Jan. 1916 
recognise that the groups of wffite the Russian attack was renewed 
men are separated alike by distmc - 1 against Erzerum on their right flank. 
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whicli fell to them in the middle of 
Feb. The Grand Bnke Nicholas 
pressed, closely on the heels of the 
retreating Turks towards ErzJngan. 
On the Black Sea coast the Russians 
had also captured Trebizond. They 
made another advance in the summer, 
again routing the enemy. The situa- 
tion of the Turkish forces was now 
desperate : rations were scarce and 
7m>rale very low ; but the Russian 
revolution put an end to all offensive 
action by that nation and the Russian 
forces eventually withdrew’ in Jan. 
1917, in accordance with the pre- 
liminary negotiations of the Brest- 
Bitovsk Treaty One of the 

strat^ic mistakes of the Russians 
was their failure to threaten Mosul, 
which would have caused the Turkish 
forces under the Ger. General, Liiman 
von Sanders, to weaken their effort 
against the British about Baghdad. 
Had the Turkish communications 
been threatened by the advance of 
the Russians from Mosul, only a 
hasty retreat could have saved the 
Turks from being attacked in front 
and rear and destroyed as a fighting 
force. With the collapse of Russia 
Germany once more saw a prospect 
of attacking India through Persia 
and Afghanistan. To prevent this 
a small British force under Major- 
General Li. C. Dunsterville set out from 
Baghdad for Baku in Aug. 1918. The 
main object of the force was to make 
a rallying point for the Armenians, 
who were naturally hostile to the 
Turks, and who had promised support. 
The Armenians were joined by many 
Russians in their desire to he rid of 
the Turkish yoke. On the arrival 
of the British force at Baku, however, 
the Armenians and Russians did not 
fulfil expectations, and when in Sept, 
the Turks attacked in overwhelming 
numbers the British force was com- 
pelled to re-embark and leave Baku 
to its 3^te, as the Baku levies would 
not offer any serious resistance to 
the enemy even in their own cause. 
As a result of the Great War C. has 
undeas^one a great political change. 
It is now a unit of the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics, with the 
title of Transcaucasian Federated 
S.S.R. It contains three republics — 
the Azerbaijan, Armenian and 
Georgiy — ^with a Central Executive 
Committee at Tiflis, They were 
recognised as independent states 
just after the Great W^ar, but a 
Bolshevik movement in 1921 seized 
the executive power, and they became 
members of the U.S.S.R., each being 
modelled according to the Soviet 
id^. Azerbaijan, on its W. side, | 
borders the Caspian Sea, and Georgia 
borders the Black Sea on its E., both 
meeting just W. of Tiflis. Armenia I 


I lies to the S. of the S.\T. portion of 
; Azerbaijan and S.E. portion of 
; Georgia. The disturbances following 
on the Great IVar disorganised the 
1 petroleum transport services, in con- 
' sequence of which a large surplus 
1 was accumulated. The disposal of this 
( surplus caused the party in power to 
j invite the Bolsheviks to occupy Baku 
I to avert an economic catastrophe, and 
this led to the present political division 
I and gov. of the region, 
i Cauchy, Aiigustin Bouts, Baron 
(1789-1857), a famous Fr. mathe- 
matician, b- in Paris. Received in- 
struction first from his father, and 
was afterw^ards educated at the Ecole 
des Fonts et Chausst^es (1807 ). Began 
his career as an engmeer, but took up 
the study of mathematics soon after- 
wards, and was appointed to the 
chair of mathematical physics at the 
university of Turin (1831). Was loyal 
to the deposed king, Charles X., who 
naade him tutor to his grandson 
(1833), and then created him baron. 
O- travelled about with his young 
pupil, the Duke of Bordeaux, and re- 
turned in 1838, finally accepting a 
post at the Ecole Polytechnique. He 
wrote many articles on mathematics 
and physics. O. is renowned for his 
memoir on wave-propagation, for 
which he received the Grand Prix of 
the Institute of 1816. 

Caucus is a word whose derivation 
is still a moot point. About 1725 it 
appeared in Boston as the name of a 
political club. In America it is still 
restricted to a meetmg of party 
managers who choose the candidates 
to be proposed at the forthcoming 
election or to select delegates for a 
nominating convention. In England 
the term is applied in a derogatory 
sense to such a rigorous system of 
party org^isation as Air. Joseph 
Chamberlain introduced at the foun- 
dation of the Birmingham Liberal 
Association in 1878, when it became 
almost a principle that voters must 
vote with their party. 

Gauda-Galli Grit, a term applied in 
N. American geology to the lowest 
subdivision of the Devonian syst^a. 
The name (literally ‘ cock’s tail ’) is 
derived from a co m mon fossil of this 
name, with a feathery form, and sup- 
posed to be a seaweed. See Cokni- 
FEROT7S Period. 

Caudan, com., dept, of Morbihan, 
France, 5 m. N. by E. of Lorient. It 
has manufs. of bricks and tiles. Pop. 
2375. 

Caudata, or Urodela, a name 
applied to an order of Amphibia 
which has for its distinguishing char- 
acteristics that the species are scale- 
less, have a well-developed tail which 
persists throughout life, and usually 
two pairs of limbs. There are about 
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l<jy species^ and they occur all OTcr 
the temperate N. Newts, 

saiamaiiders, and miici-eels are repre- 
sentative of tii© order, 

Caadehec, the name of two jjlaees 
in the dept, of cseme-Inf rjeure, 
France. C.-en-Caiix, on the Seine, i.-s 
famoas for fift«3i2tli-eeritiiry 

ehiircii ; pop. detih. C.-les-Elbeuf 
mamifactiireis clotli ; 9000. 

Cauderaij, a sahiirh Bordeatxx, 
Fraiiee; has eheimeal and ehoeoUte 
mannfactiires. Pop. 17,515. 

Candine Forks (Fiirc'>ili£ CandlriEe), 
a pass m anct, Samaiiim, near the tn. 
of Caiidiiim, formed hy two narrow 
wooded gor^s, between which lay 
a plain, graasy and well watered, 
bnt entirely enclosed by inosin tains 
(Livy, IS.), Here the Homs. snSferod 
a crushing defeat by the Samnitcs 
m the Second Sanmit© War (321 

Cauditim, an anct. tn. in Sam- 
nium, Italy, on the road from Bene- 
ventmn to Capua, later the Appian 
Way. It was probably once of great 
importance as the capital of the Cau- 
dml, but at the period of its ftrat men- 
tion m history, at the time of the 
Samnite wars, was very small and 
unimportant. 

Caudry, a tn., S m. S.E. of Gambrai 
in the dept, of Nord, France ; has 
breweries and distilleries and manu- 
factures textiles. Pop. 12,460. 

Caul (from Old Eng. caMe, a cap), a 
closc-fittmg cap of network worn by 
women m the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries; hence a portion of the 
amnion or thin membrane covering 
the feet us which sometimes itjmajns 
round the head of a chiid after birth. 
Many superstitions are connected 
with this retention of the G. To be 
bom with a C. (Byron was an example) 
was considered lucky, and gtiil is m 
out-of-the-way places. It was con- 
sidered a protection against drowning 
either to the original owner or to any 
future purchaser. A C. used to fetch 
large sums, from t;i0 to £30 some- 
times, among seafaring men. 

Caulaincourt, Armand d© (1772— 
1827), a Fr. general, who served 
under Napoleon. He suffered the 
vicissitudes of fortune in his earlier 
career, for he was degraded from the 
rank of captain in the army and had 
to serve as a private. He was after- 
wards reinstated, through the inter- 
vention of Lazar© Hoche. C. was 
accused of iMiing mstrumentai in the 
arrest of the Due d’Enghien, but he 
stoutly denied it. He tried to dis- 
suade Napoleon from embarking on 
the Russian ar ; heaecompanied Mm 
to Poland, but was recalled to Paris. 
He took an active part In diplomatic 
service during Napoleon’s regime, and 
was apiiointed Minister of Foreign 


Affairs, but retired from s-* iviee afti^r 

the second restcration. 

, Caulerpiles, a fosMl artmiss of s;plio- 
neus green alera which 
' through neiirly a.!! the lu^irme forma- 
tjons. Recent of lauierpa 

' have been found in W'urai Hoiittcm 
climates and in the 

Caulfield, tn. in tiiL co. of Bcurk®, 
j Victoria, Australia, (J ni. .S.E. ul 
' Melbourne by rail. i^op. 
i Cauliflower, a variety of iJmssica 
oleracca^ or cablfage, and i& known 
' botanic-ally us Boiri^tls 
' Like the broccoli, Midnitm as^Aira- 
) f 70 uie^. It is formed of a tleshy infior- 
' escence moditleii into a fattened 
' head of abortive fiowerf , and it differs 
from the brcxjcoll in being whiter and 
le‘-s hard 5 ". It is said to have bf^ea 
' imported from Cyprus m th© sixteenth 
j century, but it is noiv naturalisec! in 
I Britain, growing m a rich soil under 
- more careful conilitions than cabbage. 

■ W hen the head begins to shown tn© 

’ large surrounding leaves arc drawn up 
and tied around it to make it of a very 
j white appearance. There aie sevemi 
1 varieties oi G., but they differ neg- 
j hgibly in quality, early dwarf Erfurt 
I being about the best. 

I Caulking, m w*ood shipbuilding, the 
' prcwjess of driving ‘ oakum/ or un- 
twisted rope, into the seams of th© 
outside and deck planks of a ship, 
and finally coating the oakum-fillM 
seam with tar or rc^in, m order to 
render the joints of the planking 
water-tight. 

Caulonia, a modem vIL in Calabria, 
Italy, 45 m. N.E. of Reggio on or near 
the site of the anct. C. or Anion m, a 
colony of the Achseans. The 
sit© iS unknown and depends upon 
the identification of the R. Sagras, N« 
of wMch, according to Strabo and 
Pliny, was C. 

Caulopetris, the name applied to 
the fossil steins of some tree-ferns 
which bear spiral markings like those 
of the leaf-scars of recent spccies- 
They occur in British coal formations, 
and O. anglica is a common, specie. 

Caimt, Benjamin ic. 1815^1), an 
Eng. pugilist of Hneknall-Torkard, 
Nottinghamshire, son of a tenant of 
Lord Byron. In 1835 he was def-«ted 
by ‘ Bendigo ’ (W. Thompson). In 
1837 he attracted attention as a 
fighter by defeating W. Butler, Hb 
style was never very sclentifie, bat 
he was resolute, powerful, and cour- 
ageous; over 6 ft. in height; 14 st. 

7 lb. in weight. He became champloa 
of lingland in 1838, after beating 
Bendigo in seventy-five rounds. In 
1S43 he became proprietor of the 
* Coach and Horses * pubMc-house, 
St, Martin’s Lane, London. Sro Fts- 
Uan€i» IS6S ; Modern by Pen- 

dra^n, 1879 ; Dirf. o/iVc^. ix. 
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Cauniis, an anct. city on the S. ' 
coast of Caria, in Asia Minor, oppo- 
site the is. of Rhodes, to which G. 
belonged for a long period. It was 
the birthplace of Protogenes, the 
painter, a contemporary of Apelles, 
and was noted for its fruit. 

Canquenes, a tn. in Chile, S. America, 
cap. of the prov. of Maule, 75 m. N^.E. 
of La Concepcion, Wheat and vines 
are grown largely in the neighbour- 
hood. Pop. 10,000. 

Caura, a riv. of Venezuela, rising 
in the sierras of the S. and flowing 
N.N.W. to the Orinoco. The territory 
of G. stretches on eitherside (22,485 sq. 
m.), with laige forests of tonka beans. 

Caus, or Caux, Solomon (1576- 
1626), Pr. engineer, b. at Dieppe; 
appomted mathematical tutor to 
the Prince of Wales in 1612. He 
entered the service of the elector 
palatine m 1613, and laid out the 
gardens at Heidelberg Castle. He 
returned to France and became 
engineer and architect to the kmg in 
1623. His books include InstUutioTh 
Harmonigue (1615) and Raisons des 
Forces Mouvantes avec Diverses 
Mcuikines (1615), in which he de- 
scribes the process of machine move- 
ment propelled by steam with so 
much resemblance to that of Della 
Porta that the invention of the steam 
engine has been ascribed to him by 
some writers. 

Cause C51ebre, a term used to 
signify any lawsxiit of great public 
interest or importance apart alto- 
gether from any question of l^al 
prmciple, e.g, the Palmer poisoning 
case, the Tichbome claimant case, 
the Hansard libel prosecution, the 
Dreyfus case, the trial of Madame 
de Steinheil. The expression Cs. Os., 
according to Wharton, was the title 
of a series of reports collected by 
Gayot de Pitival of decisions of 
interest in French courts in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Causeiie (Fr.), a short, informal 
article or lecture on any subject of 
literary interest, either art, the drama, 
or literature itself. The name owes its 
origin to the Causeries du Fundi of 
Samte-Beuve, which, however, often 
cease to be informal and become very 
elaborate essays. Matthew Arnold 
frequently used the C. form of essay, 
and it has become a regular feature 
of many periodicals and newspapers. 

Causses (Lat. coZr, lime), the name 
of the plateaux sloping westward 
from the C^vennes in the depts. of 
Lozere, Aveyron, Gard, and H^rauit. 
They are of limestone formation, dry, 
sterile, and cut by numerous streams, 
the Tarn, Jonte, and Dourbie among 
others, into deep canons which divide 
the main plateau into four main and 
several smaller C. The chief are the 


C. of Sauveterre, M^jan (4200 ft. at 
its highest point), Xoir, and Larzac, 
Surface pits, underground streams, 
and stalactite caves are a great 
feature of the district. Owing to the 
sterility of the soil and the rigours of 
the climate there are few industries ; 
the chief is the rearing of sheep from 
whose milk Roquefort cheeses are 
made. On the S. border of the 
Causse ISToir is ‘ the dolomite city.* 
Montpellier-ie-Vieux. 

Caustics, (1) in chemistry, are sub- 
stances which have the power of 
corroding or burning up living 
tissues. This they generally do bv 
their affinity to water, a substance 
which is necessary to the tissues, and 
so its extraction causes death. The 
most commonly used is silver nitrate 
or lunar caustic, which is employed 
to destroy warts, cancerous growths, 
poisons, etc., and leaves the surface 
black after operation. C. potash and 
G. soda are the hydroxides of potass- 
ium and sodium respectively, while 
C. lime is the unslaked oxide of 
calcium (Cal.) 

(2) in optics, are curves or surfaces 
formed by the reflection or refraction 
of light at the surface of a reflecting 
or refracting medium. They are 
produced by spherical aberration. 
When a narrow pencil of rays of light 
is incident at the centre of a lens or 
mirror, all the rays are brought to 
one focus, but if the pencil is broad 
this is not the case, the rays from 
the periphery or margin come to a 
focus at a different point on the a-Tn‘g 
from those from the centre. Thus, 
if we take two rays arriving at points 
in the lens at different distances from 
the centre, after refraction they will 
cross one before crossing the axis. 
At this point of intersection there 'mil 
be increased illumination, and the 
surface formed by the intersections of 
the whole series of rays is a surface 
of increased illumination kno’wn as 
a C. surface, and converging at a 
point on the axis known as the focus. 
If a section of this surface is taken 
through the axis in any plane it will 
take the form of a cuspoidal curve, 
called a C. curve, with its point at the 
focus. A similar effect is produced 
when a broad pencil of light meets a 
reflecting surface, and the curve is 
then more easily seen and generally 
observed . Thus, when light is shilling 
on a cnp of tea, the tea surface cuts 
in the C. surface in a C. curve seen 
as a bright curve on the tea culininat- 
ing at the bright focal point at the 
cusp. 

Cauterets is a fashionable watering- 
place, 3250 ft. above sea-level, in the 
beautiful valley of the Laverdan in 
the dept, of Hautes-Pyr6nees, S.W. 
France. Its twenty-four thermal 
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Fulpliiiroi^s sprinsr*^ draw many In- , 
valMs. C. is isopiilar as a centre 
for climbers on th© Pyrenc^'F. Pop. ' 
1300 . 

Cautery, tiie name givcD to an in- 
stiument or a process for lieating: or 
biirnmg tiie tissues of the body. It 
proTides counter irritation OTer an 
inflamed part, destroys diseased or 
dead tissue, or, in some cases where a 
white heat is applied, is useful for per- 
forniing operations in parts which are 
either difiicnlt to get at or Tascular m ■ 
nature. Its application near a bleed- 
ing artery is very efficient to check , 
the flow of blood. There are various i 
forms of C., and the heat applied in | 
them varies according to the nature : 
of the operation to be performed. The 
actual C. is an instrament with a 
blade or head of steel or platinum 
heated in a lamp or fire before applica- 
tion. The thermo-cautery, as m the 
form called Paquelin's C., has a 
hollow head kept hot by means of a 
contained benzol lamp or the passage 
of hot vapour. Galvano-G. contains 
a wire or wires along which an 
electric current passes, so that the 
heat emitted can be varied by alter- 
ing the strength of the current. Of 
late years It has besen found that C. 
by concentrated heat rays from the 
sun possesses many advantages over 
the other and earlier methods. 

Cautln, a coastal prov. of S. Chile, ’ 
producing wheat, cattle, lumber, ’ 
tan-bark, and fruit. It is traversed ; 
by the Bio Tolten, forming its S. i 
boundary, and the G. or Rio Imperial, | 
which rises in the Andes and flows ; 
ISO m. westwards to the Pacific. • 
Capital, Temuco on the Rio C. Pop. j 
(1928) about 354,000. i 

Caution, or Cautionry, in Scots j 
law, means an obligation by which one I 
person becomes pledged as security 
or surety for another, either to do a 
certain act or pay a sum of money, or 
as guarantor for the good <x)iiduct or 
fidelity of the other. Such obligations 
must always be in writing, otherwi^ 
they are unenforceable. As in the 
Eng. law of suretyship so in the 
Scots law respecting a C. the cauti(mar 
is under no greater liability than the 
principal debtor or person for whom 
he answers. The cautioner where 
sued by the third i»rty or ^editor 
has a right to obtain relief against 
the principal debtor. Co-cautioners, 
bound by the same writing, are 
Jointly bound to the creditor, and no 
one co-cautioner can insist on the 
obligation or liability being divided 
pro rafa among ail, though each has 
a right of ooutribution against the 
others afterwards. The cautioner, 
where bound as full debtor for the 
principal debtor, or jointly and 
severally with the latter, may be sued 


for the whole debt, and no longer, 
m the absence of any btipulation to 
the contrary, baa any ‘ benefit of 
discussion/ f.-e. right to call upon the 
creditor to demand from 

the principal debtor besides rc-gister- 
ing the debt or charge. The cautioner 
is exemrd from any further liability 
where the principal debt comes to an 
end or where the creditor alters the 
position of the principal debtor with- 
out obtaining the cautioner's consent, 
as e.g. by giving him tiioe to pay or 
discharging him altogether. 

Cautley, Sir Prohy Thomas <1802“ 
71 K Eng. soldier and engmeer, in 
Sufioik. He served for some years 
IB the Bengal Cavalry until he under- 
took the reconstractioB of the Doa!^ 
Canal. His great work was the con- 
struftlon of the Ganges Canal, a 
masterpiece of engineering, opened 
in 1S54. 

I Cauvery* a riv. of t6. India, wffiich 
, rises in the W. Ghats of Coorg, 

' traverses the plain of Mysore, and 
flows through two mouths into the 
I Bay of Bengal. Its course, which 
I is never navigable, is interrupted by 
; twelve anicuts or dams for irrigation, 
i The chief anicut, which crost^es the 
, Coleroon, is 2250 ft. long. Electric 
, power for Mysore is produced from the 
I beautiful C. Falls. Near these are the 
is. of Sivasmudram and Seringa- 
patam, sacred to every devout Hindu. 
The C. waters a very fertile country 
of over 1,000,000 acres. 

Caux (so called from the chalk soil) 
is the name of an old dist. eorrespond- 
ing to that of the modem Havre, 
Dieppe, and Yvetot. It is in Nor- 
mandy, facing the Channel. Its people 
live by pastura.ge and agriculture. 

Cava dei Tirreni, a tn* and episcopal 
see of Campania, Italy, 6 m. N.W. of 
Salerno by rail. It is situated 980 ft. 
above sea-level in a fertile and well- 
cultivated valley, surrounded by high 
hills, and is a favourite holiday resort. 
It has inamifact,ures of silk, w'ooJJens, 

I cotton, and linen. About a mile to 
the S.W. is the famous Benedictine 
abbey of Trinity deHa C^va, 

founded by St. Aiferius in 1025 and 
possessing valuable archives, now 
the property of the nation. Fop. 
of commune 26,580. 

Cavagnari, Sir Pierre Bonis 
j Napoleon < 1841“? 9). British soldier 
and military administrator, the son 
of a Ft, general and an Msh lady, 
d. at Stenay, France. H© was edu- 
cated at Christ’s Hospital, London, 
and wras naturalised as a British sub- 
ject m 1857. He served tor twenty- 
one years in India in both military 
and politi<mi branches of ^rvice, but 
was murdered at Kabul by the Ameer 
■ while there on a politico! mission, 

(kivaifinac, dae«pi^ Mari© Eugene 
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Godefroi (1853-1905), a Fr, poli- 
tician, son of X/Ouis Eugene G. He 
early deeiarod himself an ardent re- 
publican. He served in the Franco- 
Pmsslan. War in 1870; became re- 
publican deputy for Saint-Calais 
(Sarthe) in 1882: served as Under- 
secretary of War (1835) and as 
Minister of Marine and of the Colonies 
under President Uoubet (1892). He 
was Minister of War in the Brisson 
cabinet, 1898, vrhen he played a pro- 
minent part in the Dreyfus case. He 
discovered the document, which in- 
criminated Dreyfus, to be a forgery, 
but resigned his position rather than 
consent to a new trial of Dreyfus, in 
whose guilt he was a firm believer. 
His book on the Formation de la 
Prusse coniemjparaine dealt wdth the 
events of 1806—13. 

Cavaignae, Douis Eugene (1802—57), 
Fr. soldier and politician, b. in Paris. 
Entered the army as an engineer in 
1824 ; served in Morea and after- 
wards in Algeria, where he won great 
distinction. In 1848 the provisional 
gov. made him governor-general of 
Algeria, but the troubles of the 
revolutionaries in Paris led to his 
recall as Minister of War. He was 
appointed dictator to quell the in- 
surgents, and drove them with great 
bloodshed to the barricades. In the 
same year he was made President of 
the Council. He was defeated as a 
candidate for the presidency of the 
republic by Louis Napoleon and re- 
tired into the ranks of the Opposition, 
which led to his imprisonment at the 
coup of 1851. On his release 

he retired into private life until his 
death. See Life by Deschamps 
(1870). 

Cavaillon, a tn. on the Durance, in 
the dept, of Vauoluse, S.E. Prance. 
It has Rom. and mediieval remains, 
including a cathedral, and is a com- 
mercial eeniare for melons and early 
vegetables, and for the silk and pre- 
served fruits industries. Pop. 10,450. 

C^valcand, Amaro (1851—1922). 
Brazilian jurist and statesman. Be- 
gan mre®r as a school teacher, rising 
to be secondary school director at 
Oeara, Minister of Justice and of the 
Interior, a judge of the Supreme Court 
and finally a member of The Hague 
Tribunal. Notable as a champion 
of imn -Americanism. 

Cavalcanti, Bartolommeo (1503— 
62), a Florentine noble and orator, 
who led a revolt against the Medici, 
and was afterwards employed by 
Pope Paul III. 

Cavalcanti, Guido (c. 1250-1300), an 
Italian poet and philosopher. His 
father was one of those whom Dante 
mentions m the Inferno as con- 
demned to torture among the Epicu- 
reans and Atheists, but Guido him- 


self was a friend of the great poet, 
who dedicated his Fifa Xuava to 
Mm. By his marriage with Beatrice, 
daughter of Farlnata UTberti, G. be- 
came head of the Ghibelline faction 
in Florence, and when the leaders of 
both Guelphs and Ghibellmes were 
driven out by the people of Florence, 
he was banished to Sarzana and re- 
turned to Florence only to die. He 
wrote in prose on philosophy and 
oratory, but his most famous work 
is the Canzone d^Amore. He wrote 
many ballads, songs, and pastorals of 
great beauty and sweetness, but there 
IS a tendency in many of his poems 
towards too great an admixture of 
metaphysic borrowed from Plato and 
Aristotle, which, while adding to the 
depth, spoils the sweetness. The best 
edition of his works is Ercole’s Guido 
Cavalcanti e le sue Rime (Milan, 1885). 
See also D. G. Rossetti’s rendering of 
several of his poems in The Early 
Italian Poets (1861), reprinted in 1892 
as Dante and his Circle. 

Cavalcaselle, Giovanni Battista 
(18 20-97 ), Italian author and art critic, 
b. at Le^nano- In 1846 he vyeut to 
Germany, where he met J. A. Crowe 
(1825—96) (g.r.) and returned to Italy 
with him. In 1848 he was banished 
for his share in the Italian revolution ; 
he accompanied Crowe to London 
and collaborated with him in Early 
Flemish Painters (1857). In 1858 ho 
returned to Italy and pub. his His- 
tory of Painting in Italy (1864-71), 
and the Lives of Titian (1876) and 
Raphael (1883), in all of which he was 
assisted by Crowe. In 1 8 6 1 he became 
secretary to Giovanni Morelli (1816- 
91), the art critic and patriot, then en- 
gaged as president of a commission 
appointed to bring all works of art, 
which could be considered public 
property, under gov. control. In 
187S he was appointed chief of the 
National Art Gallery at Rome, Their 
great History of Painting was under 
revision by Crowe until his death in 
1897, when it was continued by S. A. 
Strong (d. 1904) and Langton Doug- 
las ; vols. i. and ii. appearing in 1903, 
and vol. iii in 1909. 

Cavalier (Low Lat. caballtis, horse), 
originally a horseman, horse-soldier, 
hence knight, gallant. In Eng. Ms- 
tory the name is familiar as that 
given to the adherents of the Stuarts 
in the contest between Charles I. and 
parliament, their opponents being 
Roundheads. At first a derisive nick- 
name (hence the meaning of the adj., 
rude, contemptuous, e.g. * cavalier 
treatment ’), it was later used as a 
title of honour {cf. French chevalier). 
The name survived till the extinction 
of the (Davalier Parliament (Exclusion 
Bill, 1679), being then replaced by 
Tory. 
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Cavalier,, Jean (1679-1 Cams- ; chemiml ai-paratn®* and many ex- 

Ffird leader^ b. at Ribante, the son . tr^mely scnaitire and an nrade in- 
of a peasant. In 1702, wben the jfer^c- fetniments for mcasiirlnir the force of 
cnteii ProteBtants of Cc'Tennos re* ' electrical cnrrc^nt. In hi^ TTfai^m nn 
helled aCT^inst Louis XIT., C. became ! the 2^'aiure asifi l-^rojyrriies of Air he 
one of their first leaders, and seTcral ’ dificnsscd Dr. Priestley’s recent dis- 
times defeated th© royal srenc-rals, | coTenes* rejected the phlosls'ton Ly- 
olitainin^ excellent terms from the and noted for the first tirue 

Marquis de Villars in 1704. He fought ! the nature of the Influence of liarht and 
at Almanza in 1707, and liitcr entered I air on plant life. His Treaime on 
The Eng', feemee, where he bc^c'ame a ; EleciHctty, 1777, proved Mm also to 
gmerai. [ have been a natural pliilosoplier of no 

Cavalieri, Buonaventura (IJ9S— ' in.ea.ii order. 

1G47 f, an Italian mathematician, do* j CavaHottl, Felice (lS42“9Sh Italian 
voted his life more especially to the 1 politician, poet, and dramatist, b, 
study of geometry* From his youth I at Milan. In 1S66 he pub, a tract, 
upward he was the victim of a cmel j Germania e Jtaha, against foreign 
disease, which Ms work helped him ! rale, and joined the GarlbaMian 
to forget. In his Geomciria imiirisi- . forces, fighting with them ajraln m 
bill dm continuorum nova quadam j 1866. In this year he became editor 
ratione promote, 1635, he €*xi>oiiiided | of the GazzeMino Rom.^ and both there 
his celebrated ‘ theory of indivisibles,* ■ and in the GazzeUa di Milano wrote 
which has been invahiabla In the de- numerous bitter lampoons agamst 
termination of <»)iitres of gravity and th© monarchical national gov., his 
volumes, and has contributed not a policy being always democratic and 
little to the development of the m- ! raMcsal. In 1E72 he entered parlia- 
tegrral calculus. He applied his method j ment as deputy for Corteokma, and 
with equal success to areas and solids, on the death of Bertani in 1S?G lic- 
According to his conception all space ! came leader of the 1 ‘arty of the 
may be re^rded as made np of an \ Extreme Left, succeed mg m greatly 
infinite number of parts, wMch reiire- j strengthening the party and inereas- 
eent the limit of decomposition which I ing his own popularity. He was a 
the mind can imagine anything to ) violent adversary of Crispi, and was 
undergo. There are further treatises ' famous for the frequent lawsuits and 
of his on trigonometry, logarithms, [ duels in which he was Involved. He 
and conic sections* i was killed in a duel with Count Mar- 

Cavaili, Francesco (1600-76), Italian i cola, editor of the di Venezia^ 

musical composer, b. at Crema, I H© wrote some beautiful lyric poetry* 
his real name being Pier Francesco I including Aniicaglie (1879) and II 
Caletti-Bruni. He took the name of C 1 Libra dei Versi (1898) ; and among his 
fipom his patron, a nobleman at Venice 1 dramas are AldMade^ Mes^ni^ and 
where he became a singer at Bt. ^ Cantim de’ Cantici. His works In nine 
Mark’s in 1617, rising eventually to be ; vols. -were pub. at Milan in 3896. 
‘maestro di cappella.* He wrote] Cavalry. In making a dc-finitlon of 
numerous popular operas, w'hich are j th© term C. it is very necessary to 
dramatic and humorous, though often . differentiate between C. and mounted 
exaggerated. 1 infantry. The term is sometimes used 

Cavalii, Giovanni (1809-79), Italian i as covering all sorts and desciiptiona 
artillerist, b. at Turin, and studied of mounted men used In the field,, 
cannon-founding in Sweden. In 1846 but is novr held to include only 
he returned to Italy, and Ms oxperi- that portion of the army wMch by 
ments in the construction of breech- the combined action of horse and 
loading guns resulted in great im- man carries out the purpow of the 
provements in the practicability and commander. It is to be noticed that 
capability of those weapons. moxmted infantry, for example, use 

CavaHini, Pietro (c. 1279-1364), an their horses only for th© purpose of 
Italian painter, was a pupil of Giotto obtaining greats celerity of move- 
at Rome. Like many of his oontem- ment. The history of C. can be said 
poraries he was also a master of : to begin only with the beginumg of 
mosaic work, a sculptor, and an archi- the age of chivalry. It is. of 
tect. His great ‘ Crucifixion * fresco obvious that the horse was used in 
at Assisi is still fairly wail prerorv^, armies previous to tMs, but It had 
and recently some valuable paintings , not bem u^d for the purjmse of 
of his at the church of Santa Cecilia, in mounting a number of men who by 
Rome, have come to light. It is said sheer weight and impetus would 
he helped his master in the mosaic carry all before them. Horses had 
of the KaviceBe at St. Peter’s Church, been employed in warfare as far back 
Cavallo, Tiberius {1749-1809), an in th© history of warfare as we can 
Italian electrician, settled in England go, but their employment had been 
about 1771, and remained here for various. The ^yrBest type of horse of 
the rest of Ms life. He invented -which w© have any evidence was in- 
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capable of carrying a well* armed man 
of the period. In the armies of E^pt 
and Assyria we find the horse used, 
but only as a chariot-pnllingr animal. 
Eater we find a number of mounted 
men used in the army, mainly, a^ain, 
however, for the purpose of strate^. 
It was necessary to know what the 
moyements of the opposing forces 
were, and for this purpose mounted 
men were used. With the beginning 
of the age of chivalry, however, we 
find that a battle resolves itself very 
largely into a matter of C. charges. 
The knights in armour, mounted on 
great chargers which were themselves 
at a later date clad in armour also, 
swept down upon the infantry and 
usually swept the position. This 
was practically the state of affairs 
during the fifteenth century, but the 
overthrow of the feudal C. had by 
then become largely a matter of 
time. At the Battle of Stirlmg Bridge, 
at Courtrai, and at Grecy, the new 
tactics of the army of infantry had 
shown the ability of the bowmen and 
infantry to disperse and overthrow C. 
The * schiltrouns ’ of W’^allace and the 
stakes of the arehers at Crecy had 
overthrown the feudal O. Another 
example which can well be quoted 
here is Bannockburn, where the 
furious charge of the feudal C. of Eng- 
land was successfully countered by the 
tactics of Robert Bruce. Other tactics 
would have to be adopted by the O. 
before they could a^in vaunt their 
superiority over the infantry. Other 
influences also were at this time at 
work- The introduction of gun- 
powder and the consequent use of 
fire-arms had led to many innovations 
in the art of war. The G. began to 
be armed with fire-arms m addition 
to the lance which they carried, and 
their greater speed and mobility gave 
them a great advantage over the foot 
soldier. For the next century a duel 
waged between the C. and the in- 
fantry. First was invented some 
means of attack to give the O. an 
advantage over the infantry, and in 
turn the infantry were equipped to 
overcome the new tactics of the C. 
By this time both were armed with 
fire-arms, and also the use of cannon 
had become common to both. The 
C. a^in triumphed, since their 
mobility gave them a great advan- 
tage. Again, the influence of the 
religious wars of the seventeenth 
century of G. cannot be overrated. 
It was essential that the C., having 
charged the enemy, should not go 
too far either in pursuit or m 
search of plunder. The Battle of 
Eewes may be quoted as an example 
where the C., having overthrown the 
enemy, lost the day owing to too pro- 
longed a pTirsuit. The mercenary 


soldiers had already shown their 
superiority to feudal levies, but they 
had also shown that they were not 
to be depended upon in the matter 
of a quick return to the battlefield. 
The C, of the Protestants in the 
Thirty Years’ War, however, showed 
that, actuated by the highest motives 
of patriotism, they could be used with 
exceedingly great advantage. The 
Ironsides of Cromwell showed their 
fearlessness and courage in the charges 
against the pikemen and musketeers. 
They had certain advantages over 
the C. of modern times, but on the 
whole their work was as dangerous 
as it was until comparatively recent 
times, and they proved themselves 
to be the most useful ‘ arm ’ that a 
general had. But again C. declined ; 
during the w’^ars of the early years 
of the eighteenth century they found 
insufiBcient employment, and during 
the Seven Years’ War they were 
found to be lacking in dash and 
ignorant of manoeuvring. Under 
Frederick the Great the Prussian C. 
reached agam a high standard, only 
to decline at the end of the Seven 
Years’ War. During the early stages 
of the revolutionary wars C. was 
practically non-existent. A species 
of mounted infantry were used, but 
these were mounted only for the ad- 
vantages of mobility. Under Napoleon 
the work of the C. was revived, and 
the C. were used in combination 
with the artillery. The mass of 
infantry to be charged were first of all 
riddled by a heavy artillery fire, and 
then the C., which had been massed 
within easy striking distance, were 
launched against it, to continue and 
finish the work made easy by the 
disorder and confusion created by 
the fire of the artillery. During the 
campaigns of the nineteenth century 
the C. did not on the whole play an 
important part. Following immedi- 
ately on the Napoleonic wars they 
were practically disbanded, and 
during the latter part of the century 
the question of substituting to a large 
degree mounted infantry was mooted, 
and the plan found strong advocates. 
For it was argued the conditions of 
warfare had changed in such a degree 
that the use of C. in the sense that 
it w’as used by Napoleon was no 
longer possible or necessary. The 
only use of mounted men is for 
purposes of mobility, and a large 
number of supernumerary C. were, 
until the Great War, always necessary 
at the beginning of a campaign. It 
was always found to be easier to 
recruit efficient riflemen for mounted 
infantry than it was to recruit trained 
C. men. The South African War of 
1899—1902 again saw a great revival 
of C. owing to the ideal nature of the 
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area of operations for their employ- 
ment. On the British side many 
Yeomanry regrinaent'^ were sent to 
the front and many cavalry iinlts 
were raised la S. Africa. The Boer 
force was practically a moimted 
infantry army. Jii*t before the 
Great War it was maintamed by a 
larg'e nmnber of authorities that tve 
had again reached a normal stage 
m the evolution of C., and that the 
concentrated fire of shrapnel and. 
qiiiek-firing gnos would make It pos- 
sible for the C, to support the work 
of the artillery and i^enetrate the 
masses of infantry confused by the 
artillery fire, Le. that it was po*>ible to 
return to the evolutions of Napoleon. 
In the Great War, however, C. played 
only a minor part on the W. front. 
At the outset they performed their 
traditional function of moving: well in 
advance of the infantry as a pro- 
tective screen and then drawing of£ to 
a flank as the opposing infantry drew 
towards each other. On the W. front, 
however, the early settling down to 
trench warfare precluded C. action 
In any form, but on the E. front all 
combatants were able to employ 
C. at all times. The best C. exploits 
of the Great War were those of the 
British in Palestine and Mesopota- 
mia. Probably C., as an effective ! 
arm, has all but ceased to be of im- j 
portknce in a ‘ major ’ war. The | 
experience of the Great War has ■ 
shown that tanks and armoured 


WarF. In the modem Y.S. Army 
the tank service forms part of the 
infantry arm. It is often said that 
the experience of tho Great War has* 
spelt the kneil of C., iincl that the 
fundamental duties ol C- <*aii now be 
more cfBciently performed by the 
aeroplane and the armoured mr. 
The assumption ‘should not be too 
rashly made, for its validity depends 
to a great extent on the fiirther 
; assumption that posit Ion warfare 
must in future wars necessarily 
govern the situation to tlie same 
extent as in the Great War of 11IJ4-18, 
An mfluentlal scbool of militair 
thought holds that the C. serT!« 

1 gained new power and value by the 
lessons of the Great War ; and that 
: while it stiE possesses its traditional 
' advantages of superior mobility and 
1 oflensive power, it lost the charactar- 
istiedisadvanta^s of want of stability 
‘ and defensive power. Only another 
comparable war could establish the 
trath of these assumptiuns. but it 
is probably true to say that the 
future of C. lies in its ability as a 
combatant branch. If, again, it has 
Closed to dominate movement it of 
necessity loses one great source of 
its strength. On the W- front, C. 
was of the first importance in the 
earliest phase when the opposing 
armies wrere as yet feeling their way- 
' Afterwards, during the protract^ 
period of position warfare, they c»iild 
act only as infantry and as a mobile 


esars, being far less vulnerable and i 
far speedier, should take over some 1 
of the duties of reconnaissance, > 
pursuit and protection previously i 
performed by C. In the British 
service the O. establishment has now 
been grmtiy reduced, and already 
two O. regiments have been con- 
verted into armoured-car regiments. 
Armoured cars have in the last de- 
cade been found invaluable in such 
differing types of country as the 
plains of Iraq, and the mountains 
on the N.W. Frontier of India. A 
British C. regiment is divided into 
four ‘squadrons,’ each of which has 
two ‘ troops.’ In the fl.©ld each 

brigade of C. is or was, supported by 
a battery of horse artillery. 

In the U.S.A. C. first came to the 
fore during the Civil War. It was 
efficient in all branches and adaptable 
to all eiremnstanees- Sheridan’s 
pursuit of Bee in IS 65, Stuart’s 
impenetrable screen in 1863-4, the 
Cavalry Battle of Brandy Station 
(9 June, 1863), and. Sheridan’s de- 
struction of Orly’s army in the 
Shenandoah were all first-class opera- 
tions. The wide spaces of America 
provide a natural theatre for cavalry 
action which the U.S.A. O. was not 
slow to demonstrate in their Indian 


reserve. It is clear from a report 
of Sir Douglas Outer Field -Marshal 
Earl) Haig to his Gov. that duriiig 
the period of infantry and artillery 
action th© true function of the C. 
corps was to move on the flanks* 
and he makes the implicit admission 
that as there were no flanks, or, in 
other words, as the flanks rested on 
neutral States or tmpaseabl© oh- 
Ftacles, that function was in abeyance. 
In the final period, the C. were rmdy 
to revert to their historic r6i© of 
pursuers, but by that tnne the morale 
of the Ger. armies was broken - 
Many of the foremost Allied leaders 
testified to th© great service per- 
formed by the G. in the early weeks 
of the operations on the W. front; 
Sir Douglas Haig stated that ‘ It 1ms 
been proved that C., whether used 
for shock effect under suitable con- 
ditions, or as mobOe infantry, have 
still an mdisnensa Memaari^ t o play 
in modem war H«^hiiig 

has ob^rvedy^atto &th4 1 ^edehdid 
work of the JK m laW m^ytew^^^ke 
of the wa^m^ thffi 
existence jmnd^ tire expense Ite 
upk^p im rarf /fears preceding 
war.’ GMi^d^von Kluok, the cckfl^r 

mander fiof^tle Fii^t Ger. Ajmy, 

lament!* 
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during the Britisti retreat of Aiig. ; 
1911, the chief factor that enabled ! 
the British army to escape -^vas that ' 
his {von Klnck’s) forces did not 
possess the effective means of com- | 
pelling it to turn and resist, namely, ; 
the three divisions of Marwitz’s 
cavalry {Joum, U.S. CaisaLry Assoc.y ’ 
April, 1920 ). More favourable oppor- , 
tunities occurred in Palestine, where 
the British yeomanry co-operated 
with the Australian and New Zealand 
mounted infantry- The former were, 
of course, armed like the regular 
British G., but the Dominion forces I 
were armed with ride and bayonet, | 
and it was only later that the Aus- 
tralian Light Horse Div. were tramed 
in the use of the sword, and that the 
Dominion troops became gradually 
assimilated to G. proper. At the 
commencement of the operations in 
Palestine, the yeomanry attacked 
with the sword, advancing in the 
customary double rank formation ; j 
whereas the Dominion troops ad- : 
vanced at a rapid walking pace only, i 
with rifle slung and bayonet held ' 
in the hand. The success of the 
attacks was due largely to the 
thorough preparation by machine gun 
and fleid gun fire. Later, under 
General Allenby (now Lord), the 
greatest cavalry leader of modem 
times, the O. reverted, with <Sclat, to 
their appropriate rflle of pursuer, 
and in this theatre of operations with 
entire success. It is important to 
bear in mind that the Fr., Belgian 
and Ger. military authorities, almost 
of necessity from the geographical 
position of their nations, consider 
a warfare of position as the most 
probable form for the next war in 
which their nations are likely to be 
concerned. In the training of Fr. O., 
tho tactical principles on which 
emphasis is laid are rapidity, mobility 
and ability to manoeuvre, always with 
a view to actual fighting on foot; | 
and these tactics must conform to ' 
the modem development of fixe 
power. In the frontal attack, dis- 
mounted O- units should, according 
to the Fr. theory, act in co-operation 
with units armed with macMne guns, 
the function of the whole force being 
to turn the enemy’s flanks and to 
cover the advance of reserve units. 
As a result of the Russo-Japanese 
War, where the C. of both belligerents 
was so obviously inferior, modem 
Continental opinion, especially that 
of the Ger. General Staff, is that only 
a first-class and highly tramed C. 
would be of any real use in a modem 
major war. Again, the view of the 
Ger. Staff is that while charges by 
raiment and brigade are still feasible 
the charge by div. is a past chapter- 
They r^ard the lance as superior 


to the sword, but argue that only 
shaken and surprised infantry are 
really vulnerable to C. attack. 
Finally, they hold that C. must be 
able to fight mounted as well as 
dismounted, and not relegated to 
the rdle of secondary infantry. The 
trend of British thought is that while 
C. has to some extent been super- 
seded, as a primary factor of strategi- 
cal reconnaissance, by the air ami, this 
supersession really operates to help 
the C., and permits it to develop 
still more fully its capabilities In 
tactical reconnaissance — a function 
which the aeroplane cannot perform 
at ail- Modern British cavalry ex- 
perts are opposed to mixed brigades 
and favour the adoption of divs. of 
three brigades of C. instead of four, 
each brigade to consist of three 
regiments, so that the unit can be 
easily controlled by one leader, the 
regimental commander. Light guns, 
such as the 13 -pounder rather than 
the 18-poxmder, are the most suitable 
weapon for artillery of the O. Div. 
of the future, the essential require- 
ment being that the guns should 
keep up with the C. A proportion 
of howitzers should be added for the 
purpose of overwhelming enemy 
detachments which cannot be reached 
by field guns of flat trajectory. 
Finally each machine gun squadron 
should carry no more than twelve 
guns, each squadron being organised 
into three troops of four guns each. 
There is no finality in these views, 
which are essentially those of the 
traditional British cavalry school. 
They favour a C. div. exclusively 
composed of that arm, machine- 
gun units and other auxiliaries being 
under the control of the div. ; while 
armoured car units and motor 
machine gxms should not be included, 
but only attached as occasion may 
require. 

{Modem Cavalry , by Maj'or Mal- 
colm Wheeler Nicholson, of U.S.A. 
Army.) 

Cavan, a market tn. on a trib. of the 
Axmalee, in the county of Cavan in 
S. Ulster, Ireland. Alost of the 
coimty offices are in C., but a gram- 
mar school, founded by Charles I. 
(rebuilt in 1819), is the most con- 
spicuous building. In the prov. 
agriculture is the chief industry, but 
the climate is moist and cold, and the 
soil poor. Besides potatoes and oats, 
flax is cultivated for a declining linen 
industry. CootehiU and Belturbet 
are the other tns., the Fme and the 
Woodford tho other rivs., of im- 
portance. Pop. of county (1901) 
97,541, of which 80 per cent, axe 
Roman Catholics. 

Cavan, Frederick Rudolph Xiambart, 
tenth Earl of (b. 1865), British soldier. 
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Colonel of tiie Irish Guards and of 
the Beds, and Herts. Rei?t. Captain 
of the Gentlemen-at-Amis since 
1929. From 1S91 to 1S93 he was 
A.D.C. to Horfl Stanley, then Gover- 
nor-General of Canada. He served 
in the S. African War 1S99-1902, 
and was mentioned in dispatches, 
Gomnmncieii 1st Batt. Grenadier 
Guards 1908-1912. Had retired be- 
fore the Great War* but returned 
to active service, and commanded 
the Bdo, of Guards, and later the 
Guards division and the 14th Army 
Corps, He was sent to Italy to 
take conunand of the British troops 
m the operations on the Piave (1918). 
After the War, he was G.O.C.-in-C. 
Alderahot, 1920-22, and Chief of the 
Imperial General StaS 1922-26, 
Head of the War Office Section of 
the British delc^tlon to the Wash- 
ington Conference, 1921. Promoted 
to General in 1921. Foreign decora- 
tions : Grand Officer Ltegi on of Hononr 
Belgiiim,BelgianOrdar d© la Conronne, 
Croix de Gnorre, American Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal, Grand 
Cross St, Manric© and St. Dazams of 


, snbseijiientlj he became canon of 
Windsor GCSIh and at Ms death was 
' the vicar of Isleworth, Middlesex, 
j The twelve books he wrote on early 
i church hi&tory were once standard 
I works. 

I Cave Animals, a term which Is 
I applied equally to animalfe whose 
remains have been found in a fossil 
i state in csaves and to living creatures 
! which have adapted themselves to an 
' existence in the dark and quiet shelter 
I discovered by their ancestors. They 
i are often distinguished from their 
I kindred by the specific term speiwus 
(Bat. Bpelmum^ a cave), e,g. the fossil 
hy«na and tiger are known as IIpmn€i 
I BpekEHS and sjwtei/s respec- 

tlvely, while the living bllndfish is 
called Amblpapsis speMwm, Their 
frequent lack of vision has also ob- 
tained for many of them, as for deep- 
sea and nndergToixnd dwellers, the 
pTe&-x Tvphlo- (Gk. rr'.A^^c, blind), 

a genus of blind fishes. 
The chief characteristics of animals 
of this type are their reduced or 
absent eyes and consequent well- 
developed sense-organs, such as an- 


Italy. 

Cavatina (Pr. cav^dine), a term 
applied in music to a simple melody, 
having no second nor a, da capo part. 
It is also sometimes used of any kind 
of light and smooth air, and fre- 
quently of those occurring in a grand 
ecena. 

Cave, Edward (1691-1754), printer, 
combined both at Norwich and 
London the functions of journ a li s t 
and printer. In 1731 he began to 
pub. the €hntleman^s JUa^Tostne, in 
which parliamentary debates were 
for the first time reported at some 
length. C. d, with Ms hand ' gently 
pressing * Samuel Johnson's. The 
latter had become his parliamentary 
reporter in 1740, and afterwards Ms 
friend. 

Cave, Geoige, 1st Viscount (1856— 
1928), Eng. lawyer, d. in London, 
Feb. 23, 1856 ; second son of Thos. 
C^ve, M.P. Eduo. at Merchant 
Taylors' School, and at St. John's 
Coll., Oxford. Called to the Bar 
1880 ; took silk; 1904, and enjoyed 
for many years a considerable 
Chancery practice. M.P., Kingston 
div. of Surrey, 1906-22. Solicitor- 
General in Coalition Gov. and knighted 
1915. In Dec. 1916 bwame Home 
Secretary ; in 1910 a Lord of Appeal 
in Ordinary. Lord Chancellor in 
Bonar Law's IViinistry, Oct. 1922; 
retained that office in Baldwin's tin 
1924. Died at St. Ann's, Bumimm, 
Somerset, March 29, 1928. 

Cave, WilHam (1637-1713), divine, 
took Ms M.A. d^ree at St. John's 
CoB^c, Cambridge, in 1660. His first 
living was Islington (1662-89), but 


tennae and feelers, lack of colour, and 
their predaceous carnivorous habits 
occasioned by lack of vegetable mat- 
ter in the darkened home. Among 
the gastropod molluscs several species 
of snails have been found In Austrian 
caves which have developed blind- 
n<^s as the result of their mode of life. 
Blind cave-dwellers are repr^ented 
also in the Crustacea and Arachnida 
by several species, notably by Cam^ 
imrtis and AniMroMa mam^ 

Tnoidhia respectively. In the orthop- 
terous insects a genus of small eock- 
rcwjhes of a peculiar nature has b«ii 
discovered in caves of the PMlippin© 
Is. ; the females are devoid of sight 
and of all power of flight. The 
CaraMdm and are wrell- 

known families of coleopterous in- 
sects wMch include several cave- 
dwellers, usually sightless, e.p. In the 
carabid genus AnopMkalmtm found 
in Europe and America, and the 
American genus of SOphidse, Adel^m^ 
higher in the animal world wo 
come to the phylum Pisces, and hare 
there are numerous fishes which shun 
the light and prefer a cavern for & 
home. The wMch cKSCure 

in the Mammoth O.Te of Kentucky, 
is a colourl^a fish, about 5 In. in 
leiijgth, in wMch the eyes and optic 
n^rve are imperfrot; in the same 
fcmily, i.€- Amblyopeidsa are found 
the Ohc^€^fc&sier^ which has normal 
sight, and TtepMfchttpj, a Mind and 
colourless fim whoM home is n®»r 
the IdlssissippL A blind mlamander 
TmMcdrUim BpdLcmm, Inhabits the 
B€^ Houret CXve in Missouri, and 
other cav«iioolous amphibians are 
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the TwpMomolge Bathhuni and Pro- . training-school for nurses. Was ap- 
teus anmiinus, the latter beinEr a i nointed. 1907. first matron of Br 


native of Camiola. Its eyes are com- 
pletely hidden, and when exposed to 
the light the colourless creature turns 
black. 

Caveat, a formal notice or caution 
given by a party interested, to a court. 
Judge, or public officer, against the 
performance of certain Judicial or 
ministerial acts. In a more restricted 
sense a C. denotes (1) a caution en- 
tered in the Probate, Divorce, and 
Admiralty Division to stop the grant- 
ing of probates of wills or letters of 
administration ; (2) a notice given 

to the bishop by a party who disputes 
a particular right of presentation to 
prevent the institntion of a clerk to a 
benefice ; and (3) a notice lodged at the 
patent office to prevent the registra- 
tion of any invention under the patent 
laws. 

Caveat Emptor (Bat,, let the buyer 
be on his guard), a legal maxim 
which in the law relating to a con- 
tract for the sale of goods means that 
a purchaser must take all reasonable 
precautions in buying from another, 
for as regards the quality of a thing 
sold in the general circumstances of 
the sale he will not be allowed after- 
wards to repudiate the sale because he 
has not obtained all he wants. The 
Sale of Goods Act, 1893, however, 
has destroyed the maxim of some of 
its force by implying in every con- 
tract of sale conditions that the goods 
sold shall correspond to their descrip- 
tion, that they shall be reasonably 
fit for the purpose for which the buyer 
wanted them, provided he made that 

g urpose knowm to the seller, that the 
ulk shall correspond, to the sample, 
and that the seUer has a right to sell 
the goods ; with the result that on the 
breach of any such condition the 
buyer can rescind the contract. 

Cavedone, Giacomo {157T-1660), an 
Ii^an painter, fc. at Sassuolo, near 
Modena; studied under the Caracci 
and Guido, and was much influenced 
by Titian, whose works he studied at 
Venice. Most of his work was done 
for chmches in Bologna, and is in 
both oil and fresco* His colouring, 
design, and execution are aU good. 
His best pictures are : ‘The Nativitv,' 

‘ Vmm and Child upon the Clouds,’ 
The Holy Family,’ and ‘ The Adora- 
tion of the Magi.’ 

Cavell, Edith Louisa (1865-1915), 
nmse, &. Dec. 4, at the vicarage 
at Swardeston, Norfolk; eldest 
dan. of the Rev. Frederick Cavell. 
Educated there, in Somerset, and in 
Brussels. In 1895 she entered the 
London Hospital as probationer. 
After experience of many hospitals 
she went to Brussels in { 
1906 to assist in establishing a modern I 


' Depage’s clinic — the Birkendael medi- 
cal institute. Also organised the 
' Hospital of St. Gilles. In Aug. 
; 1914, at the outbreak of the Great 
I War, Dr. Depage left to organise 
! military hospitals, and Miss C. re- 
j mained in charge of the institute, 

! which became a red- cross hospital 
; for both Gers. and their enemies. 
Many soldiers were left behind in 
the retreat of the Fr. and British 
forces, and some of those caught 
were executed. On Aug. 5, 1915, 
I^Iiss C. was arrested and placed in 
solitary confinement in St. GiHes 
prison. On Oct. 7, she was one of 
thirty-six brought to trial before a 
court-martial. Mr. Brand Whitlock, 
the U.S.A. Minister, after sending 
two letters to Baron von Lancken, 
civil governor of Belgium, offering 
to take charge of her defence, was 
informed she had confessed. She 
had been defended by Sadi Kirschen 
of the Brussels Bar — ^who, however, 
was not allowed to see her beforehand, 
or to inspect documents. She was 
charged with having assisted 130 
persons to escape ficom Belgium. 
The prosecution were assisted by 
her own statement that she had 
received letters of thanks from the 
repatriated. The trial ended on 
Friday, Oct. 8. At eight in the 
evening of the 11th. the American 
legation learned that she had been 
condemned to death three hours 
before and would be shot at two 
the next morning, Oct, 12. She was 
allowed to see the Rev. H. S. T. 
Gahan, and the sentence on her and 
one other was carried out as arranged* 
On May 15, 1919, her body was 
brought to Norwich Cathedral. A 
memorial to her, designed by Sir 
E. L. Lutyens, was erected after the 
War, near Trafalgar Square. 

Cavendish, the surname of the 
ducal House of Devonshire (g.v.), 

Cavendish, Lord Frederick Charles 
(1836-82), second son of the seventh 
Duke of Devonshire. He married a 
niece of 3^s. W. E. Gladstone. He 
was private secretary to Lord Gran- 
ville, 1859 ; elected M.F. for Barrow- 
in-Furness, 1865 ; was Gladstone’s 
private secretary, 1872 ; financial 
secretary to the Treasury, 1880. In 
1882 he was chosen by Gladstone to 
succeed W, E. Forster as chief secre- 
tary to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Earl Spencer, not only as a 
most capable and thoroughly high- 
minded man, but as having framed 
a financial scheme for land-purchase. 
He landed at Dublin on May 6 ; he 
passed the afternoon with Lord 
Spencer in Dublin Castle, and about 
six o’clock he walked with the Under- 
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Secretary, Ttioinas Henry Burke Newcastle 1625'— 73), was the second 
(q.v.K into Phoeiilx Park. They were wife of ttie Diike Of Newcastle (1592- 
tiiere set on and brutally mnrdereci 1676 s, and. is Ijest known as the writer 
by a gang of as^assills, belonging to of his life. Formerly she had been 
the secret society of Invineibles, in maid of lionoiir^to Henrietta Maria, 
front of the viwregal lodge. The Husband and wife were inordinately 
weapons n^^ed were amrotatiDg fond and ppond of one another. 
Imives, specially imported for the Walpole describes her as a ® fertile 
purpose. James Carey, a member pedant with an ^ iinboiintiecl passion 
of the Dublin corporation, turned in- for scribbling. ’ Her maids were ex- 
former, twenty persons were ar- peered always to be prepared to 
raigned, and five were executed and * register her Graije's conc^eptions/ 
others seoteneed to penal seryitnde. ' Her works are marred by diffiiFeness 
Carey sailed for S. Africa, but was , and illogical sequence of tbonglit. 
murdered on board by l^atrlck , Cavendish, Thomas (1560-92), cir- 
O’Donnell, who was hanged in IS 83. camnaTigator, commanded a ship sn 
The assassins did not know who Ford ' Sir Blchard Grenville’s earpedition to 
Frederick w-as, but thev meant to ' Virginia 11585), and in the following 
murder Burke. The late secretary, ; year fitted out three small ships from 
Forster, had narrowly escaped assas- | Plymouth, in which he sailed round 
sination. The nnirder had far-reach- ' the world f 1586— 8) by way of the 
mg political consequences for Ireland, ' Magellan Straits, the E. Archipelago, 
and * Well has it been said that i and the Cape. During this voyage 
Ireland seems the sport of a destiny ' ho discovered Port Desire, Patagonia, 
that is aimless * iMorlev, Life of j burnt three Spanish cities, and 
Gladstone). Ford Frederick is bnried j captured Spanish treasure. He d, 
at Chatsworth, and a fine statue is at sea off Ascension, broken-hearted 
erected to his memory at Barrow-in- | because his second expedition was 
Furness. Piggott’s foiged letter of > not so successful as the first. 

G. S. Parnell condoned this murder, i Cavendish, William, Duke of New- 
Cavendish, George (1500— 1562 ?), an ! castle <1592—1676), was edn^mled at 
Eng. historical writer, was the eldest St. John’s College, Cambridge. Jaine® 
son of Thomas C., a clerk in the ‘ I- pleased with his jeaming and 
Exchequer. He married Margery f charm of manner, made Mm Visootmt 
Kemp, a niece of Sir Thomas More, j Mansfield, and Chwles I. appointed 
and became gentleman-usher to ■ him grovemor of Ms son, Clmrles, in 
Cardinal Wolsey, being wholly de- 1638. C. had previously entertained 
voted to his service through pros- his sovereign at Welbeck, when Ben 
perity and disgrace. After Wolsey’s Jonson, whom he patTOnised, corn- 
death he wrote his patron’s bio- posed the masque. When the Civil 
graphy, which was circulated in MS., War broke out he proved, a staunch 
and probably was made use of by Koyallst, and made a generous oon- 
Shakespeare in his portions of Henjq/ tribution of £10,000 to the King’s 
VII J. In 1641 it was first printed tr^sury. Collecting troops at Ms 
as The Negoiiafions of Thomas own expense, he won Yorkshire for 
Wolseg : the genuine text, however, his cause by the victory of Adwalton 
did not appear till 1810, a better Moor (1643). In that ymr he cap- 
edition appearing m 1815. It is a tured Hull, but in the following, after 
valuable authentic record of the the rout of Marston Moor, went 
period. ■ abroad, where he lived in straitened 

Cavendish, Henry (1731—1810), a circumstances till the Hestoration, 
natural philosopher, sxient three years when he returned^ to England. ^In 
at Peterhouse, Cambridge. His dis- spite of his splendid devotion. King 
like of strangers amounted to an ecoen- Charles II. restored to Mm only a 
tricity. A millionaire and the posses- part of Ms estates, 
sor of a tiaique library s. C. devoted his Caversham,, a tn. in the Henley 
whole life to chemical and physical i div. of Oxfordshire, Englaiid,_ on 
re^arch, and found time also to work R- Thames, opposite Reading. Pop. 
at mathematics and to read papers 9870- 

foefore the Royal Society, Not only ' Cav^, or Caverns (Fat. mms, 
did he discover the extreme lightness ' hollow), hollow plates foirmed in the 
of hydrogen — which led at oncje to terth or in rock. ^ They, may be pro- 
balloon experimenting, etc, — but duced by the action of water or by 
before 1783 he had ascertained the the desteuction and displacseiaent of 
constituents of water and atmo- strata through an terthquake or 
spheric air, and had conducted his ^ landslip. The r^mlar of 

famous experiments on the density of waves upon the seashore wears away 
the earth- Sir Humphry Davy spoke the softer portion of the cliff until 
enthusiastically of the extreme ac- cavities are formed. Fluid’s C., 
curacy of his work. ' Staffa, is an excellent example of 

Cavendish, Margaret, Duchess of marine erosion. The sand and gravel. 




carried np by the sea, have also a 
great eroding power upon rocks. In 
rock-salt dists. large caves are formed 
owing to the free solubility of the 
sodium chloride in water. In France, 
and Switzerland large caverns have 
been formed under the glaciers, owing 
to the shifting of the ice. C. are, 
however, more frequently formed by 
the chemical than by the mechanical 
action of water. Carbonic acid, which 
IS present m most waters, derived 
either from the air or from decaying 
organic matter in the soil, acts upon 
minerai rock forming salts, which are 
carried away in solution, leaving 
cavities behind. Liarge subterranean 


, Fine specimens of such sink-holes are 
found in Kentucky and Florida. In 
limestone dists. calcaerous deposits 
I are left on the walls of subterranean 
i C. This is due to a double chemical 
1 process. First, the carbonic acid 
I acts upon the calcium carbonate 
(or limestone), forming the soluble 
; bicarbonate. When this solution 
is left standing on the walls of the 
C., the reverse process takes place, 
and glistening crystals of calcium 
carbonate remain. If water, laden 
with calcium bicarbonate, comes 
trickling through the roof of the C., in 
the course of ages similar deposits 
are formed in the shape of icicles. 


INTERIOR OF A CAVE, SHOWINO STALAOTITBS AND STALAGMITES 


gaJIerieB, caverns, and channels have 
been formed in various dists. by 
underground streams and rivs, A 
riv. that has left its course above 
ground eats its way through the 
earth, until it can finally empty itself 
into the sea. Whenever such a riv., 
for some natural cause, has aban- 
doned its subterranean water-course, 
the channel it has occupied gradually 
dries up, and tortuous underground 
passages remam, linkmg together the 
G. previously made by the water. 
The holes through which the rivs. 
have descended on their downward 
course below the earth are known 
as sink-holes. The direction of the 
caverns and channels can frequently : 
be ascertained above ground by ex- 
amination of these entrance-holes. 1 


These deposits slowly grow in size as 
the water drips from them, and where 
the solution falls on the floor of the O., 
dome-shaped mounds appear. The 
incirustations hanging from the roof 
are known as stalactites, and those on 
the floor stalagmites. Sometimes the 
stalactites and stalagmites may be- 
come united, when it appears that 
the roof of the C. is supported by 
pillars. Sometimes these formations 
are of a pure dazzling white, but more 
often are coloured by some foreign 
matter in the water. When the C. is 
bt up artificially, the effect is ex- 
tremely beautiful. Some of the finest 
specimens of such C. are to be found 
in Austria, whilst in England most 
beautiful specimens can b© seen at 
Cheddar. C. are also formed under 
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siieet^s of lava in volcanic Caviare the roe of fcbe «tisrs*eoii 

.^iich as parts of i>. America and lee- nrepared foreatiisfr. It is a faTonrite 
land. Til© lava collects over a mass of iV^rrc or -^avoTiry. Tiie %'ariety 

ice «or over snow which then is kn'"»^Tn in RiiS'^ia an ‘ Ikra/ vhich Is 
solidified) ; melting of the ice stibse- loo-ely gran^ilaterl and almost tliild, 
qnently takes place, and a hollow is is tb© Lest. A coarsi^r kind called 
left beneath the lava. The “ Pf^jii-nava ' Is a commoii article of 

della Paioiiiha, at Etna* v.a« pro- , food In Fastem Europe. HamietLs 
bably formed by the evaporation of , remark that ‘ His |day . , . wap 
water below the lava Into steam, j caviar© to the ^reneral ’ proves that 
which afterwards fonnil an outlet and i It was a known deiieacy in »vhake« 
escaped. The renmins, such as hones i spi-are's day. 

and rude implements of domestic I Caviglia, Enrieo th. lSd2>, Italian 
that have been found by means of 1 soldier and senator, h. at Finalmiinna, 
excavation prove that men in pre- 1 son of Pietro C- Ediie. at Military 
historic times inhabited C. Human Academy of .Artillery and Knglneei mg 
bone-a have been rllscovered» em- ; and the Jrchool of War. 1 ook part 
bedded sometimes In mud and fre- in the campaign of Erltrc^a, lS’'6-b9. 
qiiently in calcareous matter. This He followed the Japanese forces a? 
latter fact — that bones have been a spectator of the litisso-Japanese 
covered in iimostone crystals — shows War, and participated in the Eifjyan 
that the C. mu^t later have been engagements of 1912; and in the 
deserted, and the stream of water ; Oreox War, as a major-general, Le 
returned to its former subterranean i directed the decisive operations of 
course. Bones of mammals belonging | the battle of Bainfdzra sjnly 1917? 
to the Pleistocene period have also | and commanded the Sth Army at the 
been found. From the remains of victory of Vittorio Veneto Unne 1918 ? 
bones discovered, it appears in general ! Xominated senator, leb. 22, 1919 — 
that the aninmis that visited C. re- j in which year he was Minister of War 
sembled large hyaenas or bears, bnt for some months. Drove D'AnmmsIo 
in a few O. remains of herbivorous I from Flume, Dee. 1920, Marshal of 
animals have also been discovered, j Italy, June 25, 1926. 

In the C. at Kirkdale, near York, as i Cavite, the cap. of the prov. of 
many as 300 hyaanas have from time j Cavite, Dnzon, Philippine Is. It 
to time been found. The bones in the | situated on I^Ianila Bay, 8 m. from 
Australian C. have obviously belonged i the city of ^fanila, is a fortified sea- 
to kangaroos or allied genera of mar- f port and a naval station of the U,s?.A., 
supials. In the British Isles, thirty- the part of the tn. serv'lng as a 
three dlflferent species of mammais coaling station. It is an old tn. 
and dve of birds have been deduced containing narrow streets and build * 
from bones. One of the largest and inga of stone with upper stories of 
most famous caves in the world is wood ; it posseEses five churches and 
Mammoth Cave in EZontucky, U.S.A., a high school- It i? the chief naval 
situated some 85 m S.W. of Louis- | base of the PhOIppme Is., and during 
ville. It consists of a perfect maze the nineteenth century was the scene 
of great chambers, grottoes, and of political troubles. An American 
domes linked up by numerous pas- squadron under Commodore George 
sages and galleries. The extent is Dewey wrested it from Spain in May 
over i m., and was evidently formed 1/^98. Pop. of prov. 157,3-J7 ; tn. 
ages by the action of water in the 13,000. The chief products of the 
prevailing limestone formation. The prov. are sugar, rice, collee, and 
main cave is over 40 ft wide by 300 indigo. 

in length and about 125 ft. high. Cavour, a tn, of Turin, Piedmont, 
One of the domes attains a height of Italy, 7 m. S-E. of Pinerolo. It has 
300 ft„ and there are several others marble and slate quarries, manufs. 
only slightly less in height. In some silk, and has a tanning industry, 
of the grottoes there is a dazzling Pop. 6300. 

formation of stalagmites and stalac- Cavour, Camillo Bebso, Count 
tites- The cave contains a stream (ISIO— 61), Italian statesman, &. at 
which links up with Green riv., Turin, of an anct. aristocratic family 
which is not far away. An interest- of Piedmont. He was edii<»ted for 
ing development in evolution Is that the army at the Military Amdemy 
in this cave stream, shut off from the at Turin till 1826, when he obtatned 
light, there are found a number of a commission in the en^neere and 
species of blind fish. Consult Badin, was engaged in works of defence at 
Graites et Cavemes, 1870; Peng^Ey, | various fortre^es. During his leisure 
Kmt*s Cavern, 1894 ; Browne, Ice he studied Ei]®. polities, and de- 
Caves of France amd Switmrland, veloped Ms strong Eberai views which 


1865 ; Dawkin, 1874 ; <»uted Mm to b© r^arded with 

and Hovey, Celebrated American suspicion. In 1831 he reigned Ms 
Caverns, 1882. commission and devoted himself to 
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social problems^ practical agricultTire, 
and foreign travel. He visited Paris 
and. Hondon* and gained a profound 
Imowledge of European politics. He 
then managed his father’s estates at 
Eizi, and founded the Society of Agri- 
culture of Piedmont. In 1S47 he 
started at Turin a newspaper, H 
RisoTQunento^ for the purpose of 
spreading the ideas of constitutional 
reform. In Jan. 1848, the revolution 
in Sicily broke out, and C.*s speech on 
the constitutiona questions had the 
utmost inSuence, not only on the 
people, but also on the Piedmontese 
king, Charles Albert, who wa s induced 
to grant a constitution- C. w'as not 
offered a seat in the first ministry, 
but his articles in his paper power- 
fully stirred the growing national 
enthusiasm against Austria and the 
tyrannies of the different kingdoms 
and principalities in which Italy was 
split up. He felt that the moment 
had come for war with Austria, and 
his skill and enthusiastic patriotism 
were powerful enough, and war was 
declared, 1848. The defeats at Cus- 
tozza and Novara led to an armistice, 
the abdication of Charles Albert in 
favour of his son Victor Emmanuel 
II,, and peace, C. was not dis- 
heartened, and threw himself still 
more ardently into his ideal of 
freedom from Austria and a united 
Italian kingdom. His diflaculties 
were immense, for he had, in addition 
to all the exrternal force of Austria and 
the supporters of the dynasties in 
Tuscany, Naples, etc., to face the 
divided policies of Mazzini and the 
republicans and the danger of an 
anti -papal and anti -clerical move- 
ment, which would have destroyed 
his schemes. In 1850 he became 
Minister of Agriculture and Com- 
merce, and in 1851 of Finance, but 
he resigned on a difference with the 
Prime Minister, d’AzegJio. He then 
travelled in France and England to 
discover the trend of foreign opinion 
in r^ard to the Italian problem. In 
1852 he returned and was appointed 
Prime Minister, a post which he filled, 
with short intervals, till his death. 
He now b^an his masterly scheme of 
foreign policy, which made a united 
Italy possible, and ranks his name 
with Bismarck in modern European 
history. He placed Sardinia and 
Piedmont among the powers by send- 
ing a well -disciplined force to the 
Crimea, while Austria remained 
neutral. He secured the benevolent 
neutrality of England, and in 1858 
formed an alliance with Napoleonlll., 
followed by a victorious joint cam- 
paign against Austria (Magenta and 
Solfermo). The agreement of Villa- 
franca, brought about by the sudden 
withdrawal of Napoleon, left Venetia 


in the hands of Austria, and bitterly 
disappointed C., who resigned, but 
later returned to office. He had ceded 
Nice, Garibaldi's birthplace, and 
Savoy to France in return for the 
alliance, for which he was upbraided 
by Garibaldi and his supporters. The 
adhesion of the central states of Italy 
followed, and the subsequent defeat 
of the Neapolitan kingdom in Sicily 
and Naples by Garibaldi. Save for 
the question of Home and the papal 
temporal power and Venetia, c.’s 
policy had succeeded. Victor 
Emmanuel II. was king of a united 
Italv. A violent scene with Garibaldi 
in the parliament broke him, worn 
out by anxiety and overwork. He 
d. at Turin in June. The regenera- 
tion of Italy had been his ideal, and 
his life’s work had been given to that 
end. See G. Buzziconi, Bihliographa 
Catouriana, Turin, 1898 ; Countess 
E. M. Cesaresco, Cavour, Bond., 
1898 ; Banichelli, Cavour, Flor., 1905. 

Cavy, or Cavia, a genus of rodents 
found in S. and Central America, 
typical of the family to which the 
capybara or carp inch o belongs. The 
Cs. have rough hair, well-developed 
ears, no tail, reduced toes, four on the 
fore feet and two on the hind feet. 
The guinea-pig, C. cohaya, known to 
us as a domestic pet, is descended 
from C. poTcellus, the restless C., a 
species with greyish fur. The Pata- 
gonian C. is a large animal of the 
same family Caviidse, but its two 
species form the genus Bolickofis; 
it resembles somewhat a long-legged 
hare, and has the same number of 
toes as Cavia, 

Cawdor, a parish of Naim. Scotland, 

m, S.W. of Naim. In the fine old 
mediaeval castle the murder of King 
Duncan is popularly supposed to 
have taken place, but it actually 
occurred several centuries before the 
ca^stle was built. Pop. 838. 

Cawdor, Frederick Archibald 
Vaughan Campbell, 3rd Earl of 
(1847—1911), b, at Windsor ; educated 
at Eton and Oxford. He was Con- 
servative M.P. for Carnarvonshire, 
1874—85; in 1880 became an 
Ecclesiastical Commissioner ; was a 
Commissioner in Lunacy, 1886-93 ; 
in 1888 became a county councillor 
for Carnarvonshire, and in 1896 lord- 
lieutenant of Pembrokeshire ; in 1898 
succeeded to the title; in 1905 was 
appointed First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty; and in 1908 became a 
member of the Council of the Prince 
of Wales. From 1895 to 1905 he was 
Chairman of the Great Western 
Hallway. 

Cawley, William (1602— 66), an 
Eng. regicide. He founded St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital, Chichester, 1626 
(now a workhouse). C. was fined 
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for refii'mi? knfjjhthood, He hnokmli7 4. Tbifs wa« a translation 


wa-^ M.P, for Chiehefeter, lf>27 ; for* 
Midbnr.'t, 1CJ40, and was an aotive s 
member of tlie Lonp^ Parliament. He i 
was excepted from pardon, and i 

fied to Belgium, and then to r^witzer- ' 
land, iiiB property being srranted to , 
James, Duke of York. *Se€ Xoble, 
i>f the Reg^cide.s^ L 

Cawnpur, a city (ancl dist j on , 
the S. bank of the Ganges, in the i 
Aiiahabaci div, of the United Itro- 
Tinces, Brltibh India. D«ckno%T lies j 
40 m, to the N.E. Once an im- 
portant frontier station under the E. 
India Company, it is now known as 
the 3 unction of four railroads, the j 
Indian Midland, the E. Indian, the 
Ondliand liohilkhand. and the Itajpn- , 
tana. The chief artule^ of commerce i 
are Tanous leather goods, such 
harness and shoes. The dlst. was ' 
once a centre of the indigo trade. 
Historically the city will long be re- 
membered as the scene of a .series 
of ^ massacres of men, women, and 
children by the Xana Sahib in July 
18J7. General Wheeler, who wdth a 
small force tried to protect the 
European residents, was encamped i 
for twenty-one days in a bare field ; 
fnily exposed to the fire of the in- ' 
surgents. The well of C., which ' 
enjoys an evil notoriety becaiibe of 1 
the atrocious butchene.';. eomroitted in 
its vicimty, is now marked by a white 
marble memorial. Pop. 216,000. * 

Caxias : (1) Town of Maranhao, i 

Brazil, formerly known as Aldeas I 
Atlas, on li. Itapicnni, m. S.E. 
of Maranhao, with which it has riv. 
connection. It has rice and cotton 
industries. Pop. 60,ii00. (2) Italian 

colony in Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil, 
60 m. X’.W. of Porto Alegre. Pop. 
40,000. 

Caxton, William (14221-91), the 
first English printer, h. in Kent. ’ 
In 1438 he was apprenticed to a rich 
silk mercer, and the latter dying in 
1441, young C. was despatched to 
Bruges to finish his term. Here he 
set up business for himself, and in 
1464 and 1468 he was employed, as 
governor of the Company of Merchant 
Adventurers, in negotiating com- 
mercial treaties with the dukes of 
Buis^udy. The second time his 
mission was quite successful, and 
from 1471 to 1476 he entered the 
household of the Duchess Maigaret, 
sister of Edward IV., and wife of 
Charles the Bold of Burgundy, as 
commercial adviser. There is some 
doubt as to where O. actually learnt 
the art of printing. Many — among 
them Wynkyn de Worde, his disciple 
— say it was at Cologne, between 
1471 and 1474, in company with 
Colard Mansion, who was his partner 
at Bruges, where he printed his first 


of a French romance^ entitled TM 
TieeuyeU of the II of T rrpjr . 1 n 

the same year hi« second printed work 
appeared, I’ht Gome and Pl/i.ve of 
Cb€ss€^ another t ran^lation. In 1476 
C. was duly fn.stalied jn Westminster. 
Lord Rivers’ version of Thr lJ‘^frRGn«1 
Sayeng^ of fhe PIiylomph^TR, 1 1 7 7 . ho ^ 
the di-tiuction of being tbc» issue 
from printing pre”'> in Ills o’^vn 
country. Thenceforward Ch pul#, 
some eighty books, many of them his 
own translations of faixioiis Fr. 
legends and cycles of romance. His 
Myrrour of the Worlds 1481, is the 
first volume he issued with w'oodcut 
: iliustratlons, 'whilst as many 
seventy woodcut were inserted in 
his edition of the Golden Legend — bH 
ow'n compilation of a Fr. w'ork of 
: the thirteenth century, cimtalning 
' lives of the falnt.«. Rut to his fellow - 
I countrymen he will be remembered 
I above all for Ms services in fixing the 
; Eng. language, which was in a ebang- 
* ing, pome what chaotic condition, and 
I in bringing the literary ma.-'terpieees 
’ Within the reach of those who could 
read. Twice he printed Chaucer's 
Canterbury Tedep^ and he brought out 
also Gower’s Confe^sio Amant^.^, 1483, 
and Malory’s Morte d* Arthur. 

Cayamh©, volcanic mountain of the 
Andes, in Ecuador, practically on the 
equator, having a tn. of the same 
name {pop. 3000) at the foot. Alti- 
tude, 10,2 J5 ft. 

Cayenne, a port and the cap. of 
Fr. Guiana, at the mouth of the 
Cayenne on the X^.W. of the is. of 
that name. It has two quays, but no 
docks, and only a shallow harbour. 
The staple eicports are gold, cocoa, 
hide&, and spices, whilst it imports 
wines, manufactured goods of all 
, kinds, and com. The inhabitants 
I live on bread and wine, and are sub- 
1 ject to attacks of yeOow fever. Pop. 
10,150. 

Cayenne Pepper, a hot condiment, 
reddish in colour, which is used for 
flavouring sauces, luckles, fish, etc. 
It is ground from the seeds and pods 
of Capsicuin, a genus of plants be- 
longing to the order tfolanaeea^. 

Cayes, or Aux Cayes, seaport on S. 
coast of Hayti, 9S m. S.W. of Port-au- 
Prince. Exports coffee and logw ood. 
Pop. 25,000. 

Cayey, tn. of Porto Rico, W, Indies, 
in the Central Cordillera, 25 in. S. of 
8an Juan. It is a summer resort, and 
the centre of a rice and cotton dist. 

I Pop. 12,000. 

I Cayley, Arthur (1821-95), an Eng. 

\ mathematician, b. at Ric h mond, in 
I Surrey. He was educated at King’s 
Collie, Dondon, and Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Senior wrangler of Ms 
1 year (1S42), he was also winner of the 
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Smitb. prize. He became a fellow 
of Ms college, bnt in 1S46 be left 
Cambridge, and three years later was 
called to the Bar. He practised as a 
barrister for fourteen years, and then 
returned to Cambridge as Sadlerian 
professor of mathematics. He wrote 
over 800 papers and memoirs, which, 
collected and pub. by the Cambridge 
University Press, form a monument 
to bis fame as one of the greatest 
of mathematicians. He possessed 
honorary degrees of almost every 
foreign universitv, and was a fellow 
of the Royal Society. He d. at Cam- 
bridge, and a portrait and bust of him 
are to be found at Trinity College. 

Caylus, Anne Claude Philippe de 
TuMeres, Comte de (1692—1765), 
archaeologist, served with some dis- 
tinction in the Spanish War of Succes- 
sion (1709-14), and then travelled 
abroad, visiting Greece and the East 
His serious life was zealously devoted 
to the collection and study of anti- 
quities and the promotion of art by 
patronage and writmg, but he was 
also notorious for his intimate know- 
ledge of the most disreputable side 
of Parisian life. His great work was 
his RecueU d'Antiguitis Eguptiennes, 
Etrusgues, Grecgues^ Romaines, et 
GauZoises (6 vols., 1752-5), but he 
also wrote a treatise on Rom. coins 
under the emperors, and a memoir 
(1755), in which he explained the 
exact nature of the encaustic painting 
of the aucts. The copper-plate en- 
gravings, which be himself made of 
Bartoli’s copies from anet. pictures 
are excellent. 

Caylus, Marie Marguerite le Valois 
de Villette de Murgay, Comtesse de 
(1673—1729), a Fr. noblewoman, 
5. at Poitou, the granddaughter of 
Theodore A^ippa d'Aubignd. She 
was taken to Paris and educated at 
court hy her aunt, Madame de Main- 
tenon, and in 1688 married the Mar- 
quis de G., who d. in 1704. She won 
a great contemporary reputation as a 
beauty and wit, and left a book which 
was edited as Souvenirs by V oltaire in 
1770. 

Cayman, see Caiman. 

Oasmoan Islands are three low-lying 
is. of the W. Indies, which were 
colonised by the British from 
Jamaica, 178 m. to the E.S.E., of 
which they still form a dependency. 
Columbus, who discovered them, 
named them Tortugas after the 
turtles which abound, and which are 
even to-day the cMef export of the 
Islands- Cocoa-nuts are giown on 
Uittle C. [and C. Brae. The is. are 
rich in timber, and their inhahs. are 
clever shipwrights. Georgetown is 
the chief tn. of Grand C. The total 
pop. of the group is some 5253. 

Cayor, a dist. of Senegal, Fr, 
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Equatorial Africa, until IS S3 pait 
of the kingdom of DJolof . It is now 
under the direct control of France-, 
and is traversed by the riy. from 
Dakar to St. Louis. Pop. about 
100,000. 

Cayster, anet. name of a riv. of 
Asia Minor, 75 m. long, which flows 
into the Gulf of Seala Novo, 35 m. 
S.E. of Smyrna. 

Cayuga : (1) Co. of Xew York 

State, U.S.A., bounded on X. by 
Lake Ontario, and on \V. by Lake 
Cayuga. It has deposits of salt, 
gypsum, and limestone. Area, 722 
sq. m. Pop- 64,751. (2) Lake of 

X'ew York State, U.S.A., lying partly 
in Tompkins co., and forming the 
boundary between Cayuga and 
Seneca cos. Length, 38 m. ; average 
width 4 m. At the head lies Ithaca. 

Cazales, Edmond de (1804-76), a 
Fr. political writer. 6. at Grenade 
(Haut e-Garonne). He was an active 
revolutionist and a Rom. Catholic. 
In 1843 he took holy orders, became 
director of the ecclesiastical seminary 
at Montauban (1845), and served in 
the Constituent Assembly of the 
republic in 1S4S. Author of Etudes 
hisioriques ei critiques sur VAllemagne 
conteniporaine, 1853, and Nos JMuux 
et leur Remedes, 1874. 

Cazalla de la Sierra, a tn. of Seville, 
Spain, 40 m. N.E. of Seville in the 
Sierra hlorena. It has Roman and 
Moorish remains. Pop. 8480. 

Cazembe, or Kazembe, formerly a 
native kingdom of Central E. Africa, 
adjoining Lake Moero ; now included 
in X. Rho desia. It is named after one 
of the governing chiefs, whose settle- 
ment is near the Luapala R., about 30 
m- S. of the lake. It produces manioc, 
maize, cotton, ivory, iron, and copper. 

Cazin, Jean Charles (1840—1901), a 
Ft. painter, 6. at Samer, Pas-de- 
CaJais, the son of F. J. C-, a famous 
doctor ; studied in France and Eng- 
land, where he came into contact 
with the Pre-Raphaelites. In 1 S 89 he 
was made an officer of the Legion of 
Honour. Though his earliest works 
are on religious subjects, he excelled 
in landscapes into which figures were 
introduced. A m ong his best pictures 
are ‘The Plight into Eg^^pt,* 1877 ; 

‘ Hagar and Ishmael,’ 1880 ; * Souve- 
nir de f5te,* 1881 ; and * Joumde 
faite,^ 1888. 

Cazorla, a tn. of Jaen, Andalusia, 
Spain, 41 m. S.E. of Linares, on the 
K. slope of the Sierra C. It has 
numerous anet. remains and two 
castles. Pop. 6200. 

Cean-Bermudez, Juan Augustin 
(1749—1829), b. at Gijon m the 
Asturias. He studied architecture 
and drawing, but not apparently 
with any great success, and, having a 
small pension from the gov., he 
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TrasenabM to flevot#^ himself entirely ^ th** T^ibufa to some ''inknown 

to his iitemry piiFftmtii as the liiis- nter of the s 0114 f'erit’iro a.d. 
torian of tpamcli art. Ills hr„*-t ' Cebid®, a lanre faaiily ol l^nmates 
r^nblieatifiii was the iJiCCtomiriO II | %vhleh is divale^i mto foar sab- 
tfjrie>i £i€ los ^luflrfA Profesorm fie ' famihes,, repi\.‘Seiited Ijv the liowlins? 
hJA Bellas Brfts 6 V0I5. monkeys, sakis, anti Capijehtn 

&TO, Itvj ; and hias others are : UrA- monkeys. They inhabit of the 

ej^ipcloa ^rfiAiica de lu Vuiedrai de Xeotropiea! region and several fossil 
heniia^ 1 ^*j 4 ; iJt^^^riprlon dii //os- 1 forms have been disrovi-rcd. 

Piiul iJH Snnprf, li44 ; f’o/fa aabj-e el } Cebrionltes, a ^t3nvLB of eoleoisteroiis 
elr., dc i‘i Eseu^la Sci^iilana, inseets of the family IMalaeo Jermicto, 
l.^uU ; iJiiilogo sobre fl ^4rie de Pluiar^ I in wiiieli the tdow-worms helony. 
l^ltl ; aii‘1 lastly the Xoilrkts de ios , They are moii^^rate-sizt^d heellts 
Brqmiectm 1 / Arqulteriura em Espaka^ ' soft ekins, aiitl are often I’oiiBsi on 
4 vols- 4to, la‘i9, etc,, a work founded I plants In marshy placer.; the larvie 
upon materials collected hj’ Kii^emo 1 are earnivorons- Cebno gigas I'i 
Liaffimo. He also pub. a memoir common m France, 
of his friend JoTellanos. ' C©bii, is., l^hilippines ; area 2000 

Ceanotlius, a genus of Ithamnaeaise, : sq. m. It is iiiti.-rsectcd by line inoiin- 
of which the species, natives of | tain ranges. The chief r^rodiiets ar^‘ 
America, are cultiyated as omamen- , sugar, copra, tobacco, and hemp, 
tal shrubs. C\ Americamm, red root | There is a Nourishing export trade, 
or New Jersey tea, is a beautiful shrub ' and salt, pottery, and making of .-aeks 
when in flower and dyes wool of a are some oi: the most prosperom 
fine strong nankin -einnamon colour. ; trie*=!. Kxeedent. mangoes abound. 
?^eve^al other species eprow well in 1 and good sponges are found otf the 
this country and flourish In shrub- ; coast. The is, continues, under 
beries. I the the prosiM2;rlty it enjoyed 

C®ara, a N. state of Brazil, bounded under .-spaniah rule. The tiTat Spanish 
X. and E. by the Atlantic, Rio ; settlement wa.s in 15GJ. l-'op Sr>7,41b. 
Grand© do Norte and Parahyba, The capital tn., Cebu, is S 2 tuat-»^d on 
S. by Pemaiiibueo, and W. by Piauhy ; i the E. coast, X. of the centre. It is a 
lying partly on the great Brazilian port cd entry and a mimlcipality ; the 
plateau, its formation is that of ter- port is well protected from storms, 
raoes cut up by water-coureea and The streets are wnde and well laid out, 
high hills (2400 ft.); the climate is and good roads traverse the surmund- 
very hot and it is subject to severe ing country* C. Is an episcopal % 
and destmetiTe droughts. On the and the bishop’s j^alace is famous for 
higher ground, cattle are raised and its internal deeonuion. The Augus- 
some horses. The chief protiucte are tinian church possesses the mi raemous 
cotton, sugar, coffee, etc. ; manicoba^ image of Santo Nino. The ieper hos- 
or C. rubben also grows there. The pital %vas removed in 1&06 to the is. 
capital is F^ortaieza, also called C- of Cuiion. The cathedral, finished 
Fop. 1,615,000, chiefly coloured races m the eighteenth century, contains a 
and their mixtures with whites. cross said to have been erected by 

Ceara Mirim, a tn. in Rio Grande do ^Eagellan, the great explorer, who was 
Norte, a N. pror. of Brazil. It killed in the neighbouring is- of 
tak€« its name from the riv. on Mactan. Pop. about ICiO.Ooii. 
which It is situated ; it contains good Cebus, a genus of ziioiik© 5 ’'s typical 
pasture land, where cattle is raised, of the family Oebidm, wnich belongs 
and manufactures cotton and sugar, to S. America, The species have a 
Pop. 18,il00- well-developed thumb, a hairy pre- 

C«bes, of Thebes, a Gk, philosopher, henslle tail, and thirty -six t«th. 
IS the reputed author of the Piuax, or They include the Capueain monkeys 
Tabula. In the Middle Ages this (g-r.). and were at one time comman 
book was very popular, and vras in Britain as the companions ol 
trans. into many languages, in- hurdy-gurdj'" players, 
eluding Arabic. It professes to be an Cecoano, a tn. of prov, Rome, Italy, 
interpretation of an allegorical picture on R. Sacco, 5 m. S. of Froainone. 
mafenipie. Bike Progress, Pop. 12,200. 

it draws a picture of the snares and Ceochi, Antonio (1849-96), d- at 
temptations of this life, and concludes Pesaro in Italy. He wm a groat 
that the true end of learning is to traveller and explorer, and took part 
mould character, C. appears in in th© Manguis Antinori’s expedition 
Plato’s PfuEdo as an eager debater, to Abyssinia {lb76), being respon- 
zeaious in his search of the highest sibla for their route from Itoila to 
virtue. This C, was a dlscipie of Bhoa- Two yearo later he went on an 
Socrates. However, although the : expedition to explore th© Galia 
author of th© book was inspired by ' coxmtry, taking with Mm Chiarlni, 
the Platonic theories of pre-existence bub they were cap'tured and inl- 
and. education, modem criticism now prisoned. C- was set free In 18 S 0 . his 
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compaoion having: succumbed during 
the confinement. He was next sent on 
a mission to Massowah by the Italian 
Rov. and succeeded in concluding 
a treaty of commerce rath the 
sultan of Zanzibar (lb85), at the same 
time pursuing his explorations along 
the coast. He ivrote several books of 
travel. 

Cech, Svatopluk (1846—1908), 5. at 
Ostredec, in Bohemia, one of the 
best known poets of Bohemia. IIis 
poems, inspired by national en- 
thusiasm, have appeared in collec- 
tions, the first in 1874. The most 
notable are Vaclav z Michaloric, 
Les^dinsky Kovar (The Smith of 
Besetin), and Besne otroka (The Songs 
of a Slave). He was also well kno\%u 
as the editor of the paper Kvety^ w-hich 
he took over in 1879 ; and as a 
novelist remarkable for his wit and 
satire. His best known novels are 
Povidkih Arabesk}/ a Humoreskuy 
187S~S0, and The Candidate for 
I m mortal ity, 1 S S 4. 

Ceoidomyia, the typical genus of 
the family of dipterous insects known 
as Cecidomyildfe, the species of which 
are characterised by being minute 
and fragile, with longish antennae 
furnished with whorls of hair. The 
arvfe are small maggots which live 
on vegetable or animal substance, 
and frequently produce galls on 
plants. C. destructor, the Hessian fly 
of N. America, is well-known as a 
destroyer of wheat ; C. tritici, the 
wheat-fly, has a larva which feeds 
on the pollen of wheat and the ear 
consequently produces no grain ; C. 
salidna is common in France on 
willows. 

Cecil of Chelwood, Edgar Algernon 
Robert, 1st Viscount, b. Sept. 14, 1864, 
long known as * Lord Robert Cecil,* 
third son of the third Marquess of 
Salisbury. Educ, at Eton, and at 
Oxford (University Coll.), where he 
was a prominent sx>eaker at the 
Union. Called to the Bar in 1887, 
became K.C. in 1899, and later, a 
member of the general council of the 
Bar, and a prominent member of the 
Conservative party. He married 
Lady Eleanor Hambton, daughter of 
the Earl of Durham. He was M.P. 
for Marylebone, 1906, hut resigned 
his candidature, 1910, on account of 
his opposition to TariS Reform. He 
stood for Blackburn as a Unionist 
Free Trader, but was defeated. In 
1911 (by-election) he was elected as 
Independent member for the Hitchin 
division of Hertfordshire. He held 
that seat until raised to the peerage. 
He was an early friend of the W omen’s 
Suffrage movement, and the chief 
supporter of Herbert Samuel’s motion 
on Oct. 23, 1918, and author of the 
corresponding Bill introduced Oct- 
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31, which when passed made women 
eligible to sit in parliament. 

He came into the Coalition gov,, 
formed during the War, in ^lay 1915 ; 
being first of ail Under-Seeretary for 
Foreign Affairs, till 1916, ^timster of 
Blockade till 19 IS, asst. .Secretary 
of State for Foreign AlTairs, 1918, 
In 1919 he was in Paris as Chairman of 
the Supreme Economic Council, and 
assisted in drafting the Covenant of 
the League of Xations In 

1920 he attended the first Assembly 
of the League at Geneva, as represen- 
tative of the Union of South Africa. 
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He became Lord Privy Seal in the 
Conservative Gov. of 1923, and was 
raised to the peerage in the same 
year. In the second Baldwin ad- 
ministration, formed Nov. 1924, he 
was Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster ; and he frequently repre- 
sented Sir Austen Chamberlain on 
the Council of the League- He was 
principal British representative on 
the Disarmament Commission at 
Geneva in 1926-27 ; and in 1927 he 
resigned from the gov. to devote 
himself to the strengthening of the 
League, in regard to which he had 
found his colleagues lukewurm. Since 
1919 he has been Joint President of 
the League of Nations Union; and 
in his book The Way of Peace (a 
collection of essays and addresses) 
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iie fmllF explains tlie seriousness with ’ in he was returned nnoppesed 


which he takes the heaOTe. His 
imeomTtroiiiisiiiar attitude towards ivar 
13 evitlent from this pasnaare in the 
introductory' chapter : ‘ There are ; 

some «liO believe that, terrible as has 
been the mateiiai idjiitf, there has 
been preat compensation in the 
stren^rthemny of the moral fibre 
of the race. I can see no sufficient , 
evidence to support this belief. On ; 
the contrary, morality and relicion ' 
seem to be weaker than they riere, ' 
luxury' and vice more rampant.’ ' 

Cecil, Lord Edward Herbert 
191 S), soldier and civil servant, ' 
fourth son of the third, ^larquess ot ' 
c;aiisbui*y ; edue. at Eton ; entered i 
the army, in the Grenadier Guards, 
m ISbl. He married Geortrina, 
daughter of the late Admiral Fred. ' 
A Maxse. He ^sc^rved as A.D.C. to 
Lord jOtehener in the Bonitola and i 
Nile expeditions in aceom- ' 

panied the special mission to Hins , 
Menelik of Ahvssmia, 1^97 : asraih 
was A.D.C- to Lord Klltcheiier, 
Issiib, and was j^resent at the Battles : 
of Atbara and Omdurman. He re- ‘ 
ceived the D.S.O. and became Brevet 1 
Lieut, -Colonel. From 1&99 to 1900 ; 
he served in S, Africa durincr the 
Boer War, where he assisted in the ‘ 
defence of Maf eking. He was made , 
Under-Secretary in the Ministry of j 
Finance of the Egyptian government I 
in 1905, and Financial Adviser, 1912. 1 
He had great responsibilities at the 
beginning of the Great War when 
Kitchener yvas in England. Held 
office under two subsequent High 
Commissioners, resigning 1918. Be- 
came ill, and d. at Leysin, Switzerland, 
m the same year. 

Cecil, Lord Hugh Richard Heath- 
cote, b. IS 69, fifth son of the third 
Marquess of Salisbury- He was 
educated at Eton and University 
College, Oxford. After acting as 
private secretary to his father, he 
became a prominent figure in the 
House of Commons as Conirervative 
member for Greenwich, 1895—1905. 
In 1902 he and a few followers 
managed to kiM a Bill for legalising 
marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister, by loitering in the division 
lobby', Feb. S, until the time allotted 
to this private member’s measure 
was exhausted- From this time, 
C. and his astute ecclesiastically- 
minded friends in the House were 
cahed Hughligans, He was a sup- 
porter of 2klr. Balfour’s Education 
Act, 1904, and later one of the 
leaders of the Unionist Free Traders 
in opposition to IMr. Chamberlain’s 
policy of Tariff Reform. He was 
defeated in a three-cornered election 
for Greenwich, 1906 ; and was with- 
out a seat in the Commons until. 


for Oxford University, a coD-^tituenvy 
he has repTv„-''i'iitcd ever siuc^e. He 
was extremely ran'^piciious in the 
eonfiict between the two Hou-es of 
ParMament, 1919—11 ; and it was he 
who led the howling-dovu of Asquith 
on July 24, Hill. On Aiig. he 
expressed a desire to have the Prime 
Minister puiil^lied for hlgli treason. 
His remedy for the then, 

was the Referendum. He is an 
ardent High Cburchman, and an 
earnest and eloquent speaker, one of 
the few speakers who can venture on 
the expression of jjcrsoiiai religious 
feeling in the House of Commons. 
He supported the Enabling Bill : and, 
when It became an Act, he was eli-ctecl 
a member of the Church Assembly 
which It set up in 19*29. In 1926 he 
%va8 in favour of a measure that would 
have facilitated the demolition of old 
churches m the Citv of London, de- 
feated m the Commons ; and in 192S 
he was whole hearG-dly jn favour of the 
lil-fated Prayer-Book Measure. He is 
the author of an admirable book on 
Coaservaiism, 1912. He has also 
written Xuiional and CathoUcim^i, 
1919. 

Cecil, John to Eng. 

priest and political agent, h, at 
Worcester; educated at Oxford, 
Rheims, and Rome, where he became 
secretary to Cardinal Allen. He later 
went to Spain, and was employed by 
Father Parsons in various treasonable 
mijssions betw'een Spam and England, 
He also acted as a spy for Buighley 
and Sir Robert Cecil. In 1 59 4 he went 
to Sjpain to ask the aid of Philip for 
the Scottish Catholics, and acted with 
great 8ucc?ess on numerous political- 
religious missions to Fmnce and 
Rome. 

Cecil, Robert, Earl of Salisbury 
( 1 563 ?-l 6 1 2 ), statesman, succeeded 
his father. Lord Burghiey, as Secretary 
of State ( 1596— He was one of 
the commissioners who tried Essex 
for leaving Ireland without per- 
mission 11600). James I. rew*arded 
C., who had helped him to the crown, 
by the gift of an earldom, but wanting 
C.’s estate at Theobalds for himself, 
obliged him to take Hatfield in ex- 
change. The * crook-backed ’ earl, as 
he was called, was an excellent 
speaker. 

Cecil, William, Baron Burleigh 
(1520-98), an Eng. , statesmM, 5. 
at Bourne, Lincolnshire ; studied at 
Cambridge and Gray’s Inn. In 1547 
he became * custos forevium,’ and a 
few months after Master of Requests ; 
in 15 4S secretary to Lord I^^htitector 
Somerset ; in 1550 Secretary of State ; 
and in 1551 was knighted- He retired 
from office during Mary’s reign, but 
was again made Secretary of state 
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on the accession of Elizabeth in 155S. 
From that time till his death, he con- 
tinued the chief minister of the realm, 
bein^ notable for his saeracity and 
prudence. He vr&s created Baron 
Burleigh In 1371 and Lord High 
Treasurer in 1372. 

Cecilia, Saint, in the Catholic 
Church the patron saint of the blind 
and of music. Tradition credits her 
with having been a blind Horn, 
maiden who was martyred in the 
time of Alexander Severus (230), 
but later research corroborates the 
opinion of Fortunatus, Bishop of 
Poitiers id. 600), that she lived in 
Sicily and was put to death by 
Marcus Aurelius about 176 a.d. 
There is a chiu-ch in the Trastevere 
In Home dedicated to her. Her 
festival falls on Nov. 22, and was 
always a musical celebration on 
account of her supposed love of 
music, Man^’ Eng. poets have com- 
osed odes to her, the best known 
eing that of Dryden, set to music 
by Handel in 1736 and by Sir Hubert 
Parry in ISSSO. She has been made 
famous in literature by Chaucer’s 
Seconde S'onne^s Tale, and im- 
mortalised on canvas by Haphael, 
Kubens, and Domenichino. Feb. 11 
IS the testival of another St, Cecilia 
who suffered martyrdom in Africa 
under Diocletian (303-4). 

Cecropia, a genus of tropical Ameri- 
can plants of the order IMoraceas. The 
wood is very light, and ignites readily 
by friction; the fruit resembles a 
raspberry and has an agreeable 
Savour ; the bark is fibrous. C. 
peliata, the trumpet-tree or snake- 
wood, is a native of W. Indies and 
S, America, and the stems are made 
into trumpets by the Indians. It is 
noted as an example of m^^rmeeophiiy 
in which ants live in the hollow stems, 
obtain food from the tree, and guard 
it against the ravages of leaf -cutting 
ants. 

Cecrops, in Gk, mythology the 
traditional first king of Attica, and, 
according to Pansanlas, the founder 
of its future political life. He divided 
the people into twelve communities, 
and instituted the laws of property 
and marriage ; he abolished the sacri- 
fice of blood, and was the legendary 
giver of the olive-tree to Attica. His 
tomb was in the Erechtheum at 
Athens. 

Cedar, or Cedrus, a genus of Coni- 
fers& which contains thme species, 
C. Libani, O. of Lebanon, C. at- 
laniiea, the silver or Mt. Atlas C. of 
Algeria, and O. deodara, the deodar 
fountain-tree of India- These species, 
which are probably only varieties of 
a former plant, agree in having a 
fragrant, durable, light red wood 
wMeh is used in building and cabinet- i 


] making. They are evergreen shrubs 
, with needle-shaped persistent leaves, 
1 have wide-spreading branches, thick 
1 trunks, and the seeds take two to 
! three years to ripen. They are culti- 
. vated in Britain on account of their 
I handsome appearance, and in India 
I they are thought to be sacred, and 
I are planted near temples The resin 
I which exudes from the trunks was 
■ formerly used in embalming, and 
! an oil was jjrepared from it. The 
, name of C. is given to about fifty 
I other trees, especially to several of 
! the genera Cedrela, Charnweyparis, 

1 Cupressus, Juniperus, and Thuja. 
The bastard C. of .Jamaica is 
zuina tomentosa, and the white -wood. 
C. is Tecoina Lcucoxtjlon. 

Cedarberg, or Cedar Mountains, a 
mountain range in the N.W, of Cape 
Colony, S. Africa, so called from the 
profusion wdth "iYhich it is covered 
by the native cedar (JJ^iddringlonia 
juniperoides). Highest peak, Sneeuw- 
kop (6300 ft.). 

Cedai’-bird, or A-tripelis carolincTisisi, 
a passeriform bird common to N. 
America, and is closely related to the 
waxwing. It is a songless bird, gre- 
garious in habit, swift of flight, and 
has a voracious appetite, feeding on 
berries, fruits, and insects. It is 
known also as the American or 
Carolina wux-wung. 

Cedar Creek, a nv. of N. Virginia, 
U.S.A., ri&ing in Shenandoah co., 
and flowing N.E. to enter the 
Shenandoah R., 3 m. E. of Stras- 
burg. Near it the Confederates, under 
Early, were defeated by the Federals, 
under Sheridan, on Oct. 19, 1864. 

Cedar Falls, a city of Black Hawk 
CO., Iowa, U.S.A., 60 m. N.W. of 
Cedar Rapids on the Cedar R., and 
93 m. N. of Dnbuque. It has large 
manufs. of lumber, furniture, flour, 
etc., for which water-power is utilised. 
Pop. 7362. 

Cedar Gum, a resin obtained from 
CaZlUris arbor ea used in medicine 
and in making varnish. It has a 
fragrant odom*, and in appearance is 
yellow and transparent. 

Cedar Oil, which is an essential oil 
frequently used in mounting sections, 
is obtained from J%m%perus Virgin^ 
ana. This tree, although knowm as the 
N. American red -cedar or pencil- 
csedar, is not true cedar. 

Cedar Rapids, a city, Linn co., 
Iowa, U.S.A., on Cedar K-, 63 m- 
S.W. of Dubuque, and on several 
railways. The water-power of the 
rapids is utilised in the manuf. of 
machinery, carriages, tools, cigars, 
textiles, etc., and in pork-packing, 
brewing, and railway industries. It 
is the seat of Coe College, founded 
1881. Pop. 56,097. 

Cedar Resin, the name given to the 
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exudation fil reilar-tm*? and .‘fIZit'd 
spt“Cie& of Cfinifcra.% It ^^aM at oh’j 
tine employed. In eniTiuInilng’. 

C©«irela* a ot 

Slellaccfie^ many of tlpe uf 

which yleltl a Curnjkiet, "ceii'f'"' 1, and 
beautliiil I V -veined timl^er. €\ /, 

the bastard -cedars toon or cedar- 
wood of S'. India, Iia^ a baric wliicli 
;? ^ powerful" a.str;ne’*'nt. C . au^ rijjs 
i? the Anstrahen red c^-dar, and C. 
odijraia, tlie W. Indian cedar^ la 
made into cls'ar-boses. 

Csiirirets ot CcE^rnlisnone, & ToIatOe 
eobd occiimn? in the toriji of dark 
blue needles '4 hen in the cryatalLne 
contiltlon. It was di-coverta 
Ileichenbach, who obtained it from 
coal-tar produces anri its cheinb^al 
constitution is repie&ented by toe 
formula Ci»Iij 40 s. It is prepared in 
the pare condition from the distiiiii- 
tion pmdaets of b:*et?bwood tar. 

Cefaliis a seaport of r^icily, standln^r 
on the X, coast, at the foot of a monn- j 
tain, 3tJ m, ,<,E, of lYdermo. It has a : 
line N’orman cathedral and reni ims I 
of Xornian fort ilicat ions, w'liile truci^s ' 
remam of the anct. Gk. tn. of 
Cephahedimn, There are rich marble > 
quarries near. Sardine hshiinr is an 1 
important industry. Pop. 15,230. ^ 

Ceglie, a tn. of Lecce, Apulia, Italy, 
27 m. X". of Brindisi. Pop. 1¥,610. 

Cehe^iis, tn- of Murcia, Spain, 30 m. 
X-W. of Lorca. The anet. Le^isa. 
Cereals, wine hemp, honey, and 
esparto grass are among its products, 
and it manufs. paper. There are rich 
quarries of black marble near. Pop- 
13,500. 

Ceiling-, an architectural or building’ 
term for the upper interior corering 
of a room, hall, church, or other 
building. The derivation has been 
much disputed. Lat. celare, to carve, 
eelorc, to hide, have been suggested, 
but the most probable source is 
French cief, Latin, cacrfum, sky. The 
term ceiling should not he confused 
with ‘ roof,’ the C. being ‘ the under- 
covering of a roof or floor conceaiitig 
the timbers ' (Murray, New Engli^ 
BiHionary ) ; thus such magnificent 
timber work as may be seen in West- 
minster Hall or ^liddle Temple Hail 
or the stone vaulting of cathedrals, 
etc., should not be treated as Cs. In 
the fourteenth century the construc- 
tion of Cs- proper developed, so that 
what was merely the under side of the 
room above became an ornamental 
feature of the room below. Fr. and 
Italian Cs. of the sixteenth <»ntury 
were moulded in plaster, gilded, and 
painted. In 1520 Baphael executed 
for the Tatican a reproduction of a 
C. from the Golden House of Nero, 
and the classical mouldings have 
been a favourite sourro of decorative 
design among architects, notably to 
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th^' IrotliiTif Adiim at the Ciosc of the 
eight century. In m oderii times 
u return to the early Cs,, 

where the cejudructauud Lramrf re* 
mum \uMLle, hn- become poiiular. 
The wouiien C'. of ^t. Albans 
Catbedml Is <iie of the mrllegt 

exami>ies of the cla« in England. 

Anifrug other tine exaiupivs are the 
Italian C. at and tto^e at 

liaddon Hall; :riz..rKrh Hall, 
nioriand ; the ried Lodge, Bristol, 
ale, 

Celakovsky, Franz Ladislav (179!)- 
1352 1, Bohemian poet and philoio 4 ifet, 
early bt-came a enthusiast 

for ssiavonic lantgiiage and literal nre. 
lii^ Shjwnnske nuft^dn] pj :n b L:^ 1 2 -2 7 f 
was a eolleetiun o£ -sla\'r?rr * 

>onga, and he win te a book oPa The 
philomphy of V*€ >Shii*jiil€ m 

proverbe, besides tran'siutlng u nuini^r 
of Ku.'^auiii natioiiai s-oiig'- mto the 
‘ km Ired. Bohemian .* Ijepri ved o t his 
cditorshii^ of the leaainr newspasAr uf 
Prague, and of hi^ i?rGf- --eut-hip at the 
university bocaUM* of liin f ntitifsiA ot 
tho severity of Emperor Nicholas in 
quelling the Polish insurrcctmiifi-, he 
accepted a professorship at BrcMau m 
1342, and m 1849 came homo to hiM 
beloved Prague to die, hia calamities 
having embittered and warped Ms 
nature. His Haze stolisia Ihundred- 
l©*ved rose) is considered his finest 
poem. 

Celandine, the name applied to 
several divers© plants. The genus 
Boeconia contaiiiiBg the W. Indian 
C., and the genus Chelidmiiiim con- 
taming the common C., are both 
members of the order Pupaveraoece, 
wMl© Hanunctdim, to which the lesser 
G. belongs, is the tyi^ieal genua of 
RanuncuMasae. C. rAajus^ the com- 
mon or greater C., occurs in Britain ; 
the flowers are small, have four yellow 
petals, and are in simple umbels, 
i?. fimria, the lesser C., figwurt, or 
pilewort, resembles a buttercup, and 
has nine yellow petals ; it was of this 
plaut that Wordsworth sang. 

Ceiano, Thomas (if. 1250), musical 
composer, belonged to the order of 
Minor Friars. It is certain that ho 
wrote the splendailj-- tlmmatio 
musical setting to JDies irw> dim ilia, 
and some believe him to be the author 
of the words as weH. 

Oelauo, Lake of, me FuciNO, 
Lake of. 

Celastiae©», an order of dicotyle- 
donous plants, contointiig about forty 
gen^^, in "tropical ana tem 5 «ate 
<xraiitries. The species are trees or 
shrubs, with simple, stipulate, often 
leathery Imves, with small, usually 
hermaphrcMiit© flowers. The calyx 
consists of four or five free or united 
^I»ls, the <^TOlla of four or five 
petals, the stamens, four or five in 
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niiniber, and the carpels, two to 
In number, are inserted on a flattened 
disc. There are usually two ovules in 
each loculus of the ovary, and the 
seeds have usually a bright aril ; the 
fruit varies. The chief genus is 
Euom/mu^, the spindle-tree, the wood 
of which IS used for butchers’ skewers. 

Celaya, a city on the Rio Raja, 2*2 
m. W. of Queretaro, in the state of 
Guanajuato, Mexico. Its elevation is 
6500 ft. and it manufactures woollens, 
saddlery, etc. Pop. 24,040. 

Ceiforidge, a small tn. on the Rtffey, 
1*2 m. W. of Dublin in the X.E. of co. 
Kildare, Ireland. Pop. 842. 

Celebes, an is. of peculiar shape, 
belonging to the Dutch in the E. 
Indies. It IS situated E. of Borneo 
and separated from that is. by the 
htrait of Macassar. In shape it is a 
long narrow strip of land running from 
N. to S., With three llnger-hke exten- 
sions running’ E., X.E., and S.E. 
respectively. Each extension ^ is 
separated by gulfs named Tomini, 
Tomori, and Boni. Mmahassa, the 
name given to the X.E. extremity 
of the X- arm, is of volcanic origin ; 
it is 7500 ft- high, and terminates 
m Mt. Kema. In the S., in Macassar, 
the elevation runs up to 10,070 ft. in 
Bobokaraeng, and 10,000 ft. in 
Bonthaeng. One of the characteris- 
tics of this is. is the number of lakes, 
most of them large, and situated at 
a considerable height above sea -level. 
Lake Posso, the central lake, is 1640 
ft. above sea -level, and Lake Tondano 
in Mmahassa 2000 ft. Sadang is the 
name given to the chief riv., which is 
m the W. of the is., but it is of very 
little use for navigation. A N. wind 
prevails most of the time, and that, 
together with the sea breezes and 
rain, tends to temper the great heat, 
and thus make the climate an ex- 
ceedingly healthy one. Gold, sulphur 
and coal (lignite) are aU found in the 
C. No large carnivorous animals are 
found here, nor has it the elephant, 
rhinoceros, or tapir, but the fauna is 
a specialised one. Reptiles are very 
numerous. The chief exports are 
coffee, trepang, nutmegs, copra, copal, 
and tobacco, and the trade is mainly 
done from the ports Vlaardingen or 
Macassar, and Kema in Minahassa. 
The Butch built factories on the 
is. in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century, and have retained possession 
ever since. The inhabitants are 
mostly Malays. Total area about 
70,000 sq. m. The mterior is in- 
habited by heathen tribes, who 
worship demons and spirits, hunt one 
another for heads, cultivate the soil 
and rear pigs and buffaloes. The 
S. and most of the coasts form 
Mohammedan principalities. The 
peninsula, Minahasa, is mainly Chris- 


tian. The greater part of the is. is 
practically Independent, but the 
Dutch have concluded treaties with 
all the native prmces. The pop. is 
about 3,100,000. 

Celebes Sea, an arm of the Pacific 
Ocean, surrounded by the Sulu Is- 
lands and the Mindanao on the X., 
the Celebes on the S., and Borneo on 
the W. 

Celery, or Apium graveolens, a 
European species of Unibelliierffi 
found wild in the marshes of England 
near the sea. In its wild state the 
plant is poisonous, but when culti- 
vated the blanched leaf-stalks are 
valuable as purifiers of the blood, and 
may be eaten raw with cheese and 
salt, stewed as a vegetable, or made 
into soup. The form known as cele- 
riae is grown on the continent on 
aecoimt of the turnip -like flavour of 
the roots, and it is used chiefly in 
made dishes or in sauces. In the culti- 
vation of C. the plants are raised from 
seeds sown in a light, rich, well- 
drained soil from the end of March to 
the b^inning of Ma j". When they are 
a few inches high they are trans- 
planted into another bed until they 
attain a height of 6 or 7 ins., upon 
which a final transplantation is made, 
and the plants are placed in a row 
in a trench and gradually earthed 
up until they receive no light. The 
soil in this case should be very neb, 
well fertilised, and well drained, and 
the goodness of the C. is dependent on 
its rapid growth and the solid stalk of 
the leaves. 

Celeste, Madame (1815—82), Fr. 
dancer and actress, b. in Paris. As 
a child she learnt dancing at the opera 
baUet, and when only fifteen was 
offered an engagement in New York, 
where she naade her first appearance 
at the Bowery Theatre. She then 
came to England and played Fenella 
in Masaniello at Liverpool and in 
London, 1831. In 1834, she returned 
to the U.S.A., where she created 
a great sensation ; according to 
the story President Jackson intro- 
duced her to his Cabinet. She re- 
turned to London in 1837, gave up 
dancing and appeared at Drury Lane. 
Her best part was Miami in Green 
Bushes by Buckstone. She was man- 
ageress of the Adelphi Theatre with 
B. Webster, and subsequently of the 
Lyceum. She retired in 1870 and d. 
in Paris. 

Celesti, Andrea (1637—1706), 
painter of the Venetian school, b. 
and d. at Venice. C.’s works 
are very attractive, especially in 
colouring, in which he resembles Paul 
Veronese. He painted landscape, 
history, sacred and profane, and 
genre; cabinet pictures, gallery pic- 
tures, and altar-pieces. Five of his 
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fce&t pietiires are In the ??alIerT of 
Dresden, one of "whicli the sack of a 
Oily by iiJsM ; It is tbe lar^#*ist plrtnre 
in tLe collection, bcdni; Tery nearly 
23 ft. lonj? fay 1 3 ft, liig'a. 

Celestina, La^ a secondary title 
popularly ariveii to tbe C^irnedm dr 
CfdlMr y a Siun^b novid of 

-ixtefen to twenty-one actrf wTirten in 
dialesiie anri usual] y dated at 14 SJ 
or 1497, T1 i£* antbor bs unknown, 

tkough it 1 *-* iiitchly probable that 
was a certain Jew, Fernando de 
Rojas, Althooffh ccTtam resem- 
blances may he traced betiTcen the 
characters in the work of Juan Ruiz, 
an earlier writer, It js neyerthelesB tbe 
daring and eminently feuccesaful 
originality that mi 7 ir?\-se« the reader 
of D. C. Xot only doe:^ the norel con- 
tain types of all contemporary cla-ses, 
the best cira^vn of ivhom are C., 
3Ie1ibea, and Calisto, hut it is remark- 
able also ffsr Its mten-e tragic porter. 
It was rapidly translated mto Fr. 
Italian, Latin, and Eng., by Mabbe 
in 1631. 

Ceiestlne i« the name of five popes. 
C. I. ^422—432? had a peacebii rule. 
He was the nr»t to take an active 
interest in the churches of Britain 
and Ireland. C. II. 1 1143-14) re- 
moved the interdict which his pre- 
decessor had put upon Ring Louis 
VII. of France. The policy- of C. III. 

iva« marred by hopeless 
indecision. After he had crowned 
Henry VI. Emperor of (Germany, he 
let him do as he liked, nor had he the 
courage to use his weapon, the inter- 
dict, against the recalcitrant Prince 
John of England. Pope C. IV. d. 
before consecration (1241). The last 
pope of the name resigned the chair 
of St. Peter after five hionths (1294), 
and for this great refusal figures in 
Dante’s I n ferao . See also Ceuestines. 

Celestine, or Gelestite, a mineral 
consisting of strontium sulphate, 
SrS 04 . It occura as large well-de- 
veloped orthorhombic crystals and 
as fibrous amorphous masses ; it fre- 
quently has a light blue colour, 
whence the name G- The crystals are 
isomorphous with barytes, but are 
not so abundant ; they possess a 
hardness of 3, and a sp. gr. of 3-9. 
Both forms are found in Triassic 
rocks ; near Bristol it has been found 
that the strontium formi n g part of 
the mineral has been taken up by 
plants ; in Gloucestershire the 
minerai is put to industrial uses. 
Other localities are Sicily (a colour- 
less variety), Hungary, Jena (fibrous), 
Strontian Is. in Lake Erie, and 
Frankstown, Pennsylvania (fibrous). 
It is also a constituent of some mineral 
waters. Celestite is used in the manu- 
facture of other compounds of stron- 
tium, such as the hydrate, which is 


employed in llic tc fining of lieci- 
*ugar, and nitrate, wi'iic'h proiiiiee*^ 
the * red fire ’ u-'Cd m tLeatres a oil 
pyroteehnle di^plays. 

Celes lines were a rel Li ous* order 
founded about by peter di 

l^lorroiie, afterwards Pope i,eie*tnie 
V. Though the i i are cr-unted a 
brans'h of the BeEjedictin-^-'^, thcAX form 
of envernment na.^ much more akin 
to that of Mich mendicant orders as 
the FraiiCi>cans. Ptte*r tried with ill 
M3ecc\s« to persiiatb* both the lif'ne- 
liirtine iiionkir* of ^Puite and 

the Fraaci-ean .-^pirituaL to coalesce 
with tes brotherhood. At rme tune 
there were many Cele^-tine nionas- 
terics in Italy, France, aurl the 
A’etherlands, but the order is now 
practically e ret met. 

Celeus, a king of Eleu?L m AtlLa, 
extended a friendly iio-pitaiity to 
Dcmcter, when she wa- seeking fur 
her daughter Perseplione. Demttcr 
found «olaee in ciuvmg Deinop^hf^cm, 
C.'s son, but was prevented by tbe 
child’s mother from making him 
immortal by holding him over the fire. 

Celibacy, a term now geiiernily used 
in the sense of a ,-tate of complete 
abstinence from inamage ^ Lx-tl* 
cceiebSf unmarried but formerly in- 
cluding the state of a widow or 
widower. Considered generally, 
medical opinion holds that toe chances 
of life are greater for married than for 
single persons, and, from the jioint cd 
view ot the interests of the State, it is 
obvious that widespread habits of 
permanent C., or of delay in marriage 
to a late period of life, must be disas- 
trous. It is thus that C. has been fre- 
quently discouraged by legL^Iation. 
in 9 A.n. {Lex Julia et Papia Poppfza^ 
the Emperor Augustus decreed that 
celibates could not inherit unless re- 
lated to the deceased in the sixth 
degree, limitations were placed on in- 
heritances from husband to wire, and 
rice fyersd, il the union w*as child- 
less, and preference was also given to 
candidates for otflee according to the 
number of their children. Taxation 
of bachelors has at times been en- 
forced and still more often proposed. 
It is, however, the enforcement of C. 
upon the clergy, or upon the adher- 
ents of particular religions, or upon 
special classes of thc^ adherents that 
makes C. of particular historic Interest. 
To trace that history thmi^hout the 
ages would be to write the history of 
ascseticism ; it must suffice to call 
attention to the self -mutilated priests 
of Gybele, the Galii, to the Rom. 
vestal virgins, and to the C. of the 
anct- Buddhist monasteTies, and to 
confine this article to the C. of the 
ocular clergy in the Christian church - 
The C. of the mon^tic orders is a 
matter of vow on entering the order. 
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Mehrew religion made the priesthood 
hereditarr from father to son, and 
the C. of the Essenes sect was a 
foreign idea due to contact with 
Hellenism and the Eastern mystics. 
St. FanU speaking’ on the snbjeet, 
asserts that a missionary can work 
more ireeiy wnthont the burden of a 
wife and children, but reserves for 
the apostles the right to take a wife 
with them in their journeys. It has 
been freely admitted since the 
Renaissance by the learned church- 
men that C. was no rule of the 
apostolic church, and that view has 
not been rejected by the latest 
Catholic authority. Clerical O. grew 
slowly ; its history can be traced 
first merely as a custom rather than 
as a discipline. The first clear rules 
come from the fourth century, where 
bishops and priests were not allowed 
to marry, but might retain their 
wives if married before ordination. 
The lesser orders, deacons, etc., might 
marry only one wife, who must not be 
a widow or have been a concubine. 
Gradually, as the clergy became ad- 
ministrators of rich endowments, the 
feeling grew stronger that church 
revenues must be kept for the church 
and not be used to support the fami- 
lies of priests, and more stringent rules 
were put in force. The STOod of 
Elvira, a local Spanish synod, 305 
A.D., w^as the first to place the ban on 
the marriage of the higher clergy ; at 
the Council of Xicsea, 325, a law to 
enforce C. on all the cleigy was re- 
jected. Faphnutius, a bishop of 
Egypt, warned the council against 
imposing so heavy a yoke, and de- 
fended the sanctity of marriage. The 
decretal of Pope Siricius, 385, com- 
manded C. on bishops, priests, and 
deacons, and the separation from 
their wives on those already married. 
Popes liCO (461) and Gregory the 
Great (604) expended the rule to 
Bubdeaeons. The struggle for the en- 

forcement of C- continued ; it was 
constantly resisted and frequently 
openly and freely disobeyed. Mar- 
riage of priests was stiU recognised 
sporadically, and where this was not 
the case, the practice of having con- 
cubines, swhfTifroducfce, was often 
followed. Pope Gregory VII., Hilde- 
brand, 1073, took such strong meas- 
ures that he is often regarded as the 
author of the rule. Marriages of 
priests wrere declared null and void, 
the wives were treated as concubines, 
and heavy punishments infiicted on 
them ; no priest who broke the rule 
could perform the Mass, and the lay 
people were warned against going to 
such priests. That the rule was not 
submitted to without a long struggle 
is showm by the fact that in 1450 
J ohn de la Bere, Bishop of St. 
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David’s, refused to enforce the rule 
among his clergy, he derived 400 
marks yearly from their women. It 
was a subject of violent dispute at 
the Keformation, and finally was one 
of the most marked ilnes of difference 
between the Rom. and the Protest- 
ant churches. At the Revolution in 
France, by the constitution of 1791, 
all restrictions on the marriage of 
priests w*ere abolished, but few priests 
took advantage of it. It remains to 
add that in the Orthodox Gk. church 
priests usually marry before taking 
priest’s orders, but may not re- 
marry ; bishops must not continue 
their married life, but are usualiv 
monks- See H. O. Rea, JETisforp of 
Sacerdotal Celibacy y 3rd ed. 1907. 

Cell, in biology, the living unit of 
which all living forms are composed. 
The plant-cell consists of a microsco- 
pical mass of protoplasm usually en- 
closed -within a wall of a carbohydrate 
called cellulose. The animal-cell 
usually possesses no obvious boun- 
dary wall, and is capable of changing 
its shape in many ways. Some 
animals and plants consist of one 
C. only ; such are the Protozoa 
among animals and the bactena 
among plants. IMost living forms are 
multicellular, but the history of every 
organism can be traced back to a 
single G. A single C. is the unit of 
structure of every living oiganism, 
and is capable of assimilating food 
material and growing, of changing its 
structure to adapt itself to particular 
conditions, and of reproducing other 
Cs. with which it may or may not 
retain some connection. Thus every 
C. owes its origin to some pre-existent 
C. It develops, fulfils its functions, 
and is at length destroyed, or divides 
into other Cs. Emowledge of the 
structure and composition of the living 
C- IS too inadequate to establish any 
theory of the particular chemical and 
physical conditions which may have 
brought the original C. into existence. 

Stirudure . — ^AU Cs. consist of 
protoplasm. This term was first 
applied by von Mohl (1846) to the C. 
substance of plants, and subsequently 
included the similar substance previ- 
ously observed in animal Cs. Proto- 
plasm is a very complex oiganio 
compound of the elements carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, sulphur, calcium, iron, 
sodium, magnesium and pota^lum. 

Owing to its colloidal nature, 
protoplasm is semipermeable, and 
this property enables liquid food to 
^ter a C. and to be retained by it. 
The recognition of the colloidal 
nature of protoplasm is comparatively 
recent, and the different views held 
by various workers with regard to the 
structure of protoplasm are probably 
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due to tbe fllfferent mpeeiB pref^eBted. ; 
by different phases of a coIiOidal i 
syste*!!!. 

The protoplasm of moFt Cs. i*^ 
differentlatA'fl Into a coIoiirie««, tronF- 
liicents Tist'Oiis flBid, the 
In wblcti IS embedded a mors irraniilar 
tfOdy, the nucle^s^. Included within 
the cytoplasm may be iiart>!r's of 
food reserve and waste prndnets ; 
sueii inejiislons are termed me^aplainn. 
The onterinost bound anr of the 
cytoplasm of some animal C?. niav be 
tnodificd to form a merjibrane. The ; 
C, wail, when present, la not rart of ‘ 
the C. proper; it is reirardefl as an 
enclosure probably Ei?CTeteii» or even 
escreted, by the cytoplaam. Durlmr ^ 
the growth of the C., spaces termed 
vacuoles may form within the eyto- 
plasm, and are filled with fiiiM, the 
C, sap. .Some Protozoa have con- 
trstctile vacuoles which possibly aid 
locomotion and eject waste. 

The nucleus has a definite mem- i 


Except in ihe lowest mnltieealiilar 
organ lisms, it is necessary that there 
should be ^oIne dression of labour,, 
that Is, that the Cs. '‘bordd become 
diiTerent from one anot tier i n fiinotiom 
Different de^grces of differentiation 
occur; some C«- beeome cioaedy ad- 
herent to eac'h othtr, forming the 
differ^mt kinds of eidthtlml tissues, 
some become altered In shape to form 
mnsrnlar or nerve fihreR, and so on. 
Certain of the epithelial Cf, develop 
eiiia or numbers of soft filamfutoiis 
projections which are continually 
iasMng to and fro. By this ection, 
the mnens of the windpine and. air 
passacres is gra^lnally vorked to the 
throat and then down towards the 
stomach, carryaiig w’lth It the dnsfc 
which might othersvise injure the 
limg. Certain Ca. specialise, as it 
were, in secretory f line t Ion, as the 
mncns-secrcting epithelial Cs., the 
fat Cs., and those which develop into 
ova. Others, as the nerve C’s. and 


brane enclosing a colourless ffnld, the nerve fibres, take for thf^lr special 
karyolympht or nuclear sap, em- i function the reception or commimica- 
bedded in which is a delicate network, i tion of stimuli. Nerve-Cs. are masses 
the reficiiiiir/i, of linln. Distributed I of protopla:-m from which certain 
on this are grannies of ehromaiin^ so | processes radiate, and nerve fibres 
called because of its great capacity may be looked upon as elongated 
for absorlnng certain stains. The nerve-Cs. The actual mechanism or 
chromatin is frequently irrecmlarly chemical action by which stimuli are 
distributed, forming small aecumula- transferred from one nerve C. to 
tions, karuQS(mi€s, on the reticulxim. another is not known. 

■Within the nucleus there are often Reproduction, — Ceils may repro- 

one or more masses of chromatin ; duce by direct division* amiiosnB^ or 
each of these is a nucleolus. It may indirect division, mitosis or karyo-- 
function as a reserve supply of kinesis. In the direct form of divl&son 
chromatin or may be extruded during the Cs. are medially constricted and 
nuclear division as a w*aste product ultimately separate. The indirect 
when supplies are plentiful. form is a more complex process. The 

The nucleus plays a very important centrosome and the area in which it 
rdle in the tile of the cell. Deprived lies — the attraction sphere — divide 
of its nucleus, a O. may live for a I into two parts which travel to opposite 
few days, but death eventually occura. parts of the nueleua. The nuclear 
In some way the nucleus controls the reticulum and membrane disappear* 
metabolism and distribution of food, and a convoluted cord of chromatin 
initiates C, division, and is intimately appears, and breaks up into a 
connected with heredity. number of bodies, or ehromommes,. 

A small granule, the cerdrosome^ is The daughter centrosomes, if present, 
found in the Cs. of animals and of subsequently sepa^rate from each 
some plants. It usually lies in a clear other and travel to opposite poles of 
area near, or even within, the nucleus ; the nucleus and a spindle of fine 
sometimes two centrosomes are fibres spreads between them. Tl» 
present. They take an important chromosomes arrange themselves on 
part In the division of animal Cs. the spindle, and generally half of 
and of some plant cells. each chromosome pas^s to pole 

jyifferenimiimi, — Cs, possess the (homotypio division). The chromo- 
power of developing certain qualities somes are constant in number for 
which enable them to perform their each species, e,g. the sweet pea hM 
duties in the whole organism. Some seven pairs ; Rromphila^ the fruit fly, 
single-celled oi^nisms are capable has four pate. Frequently the 
of changing their shape, and thus chromosomes have definite shM^ 
accomplishing some extent of move- which appear in every division. The 
ment. The amedM, for instance, germ Cs. of Mimala contain only 
can advance upon its food, envelop one chromcieome of each pair, so that 
it, and incorporate it Into its own sub- when fertilisation occure the double 
stance, perfoiming all the functions number will be restored. Th^e 
of movement, growth, digestion, I Ce. are conroquently said to b© formed 
©xcaretion, and reproduction by itself- by a reducing or heterotypic 
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division, in which the whole chromo- 
somes of each pair pass to opposite 
poles. By this means the nnmher 
of chromosomes is prevented from 
being doubled in every successive 
generation- The reducing also occurs 
once in the normal life history of a 
plant, but at various phases of the 
life history, according to the t3rpe 
of plant. 

The constancy of number and form 
of the chromosomes suggests that 
they would provide a suitable 
mechanism for inheritance, and 
genetic evidence supports the view 
that the nucleus plays a very impor- 
tant part in the transmission of 
characters. See E. B- Wilson, The 
Cell in Development and Inheritance. 

Ceil, Voltaic, an apparatus for 
generating electricity by chemical 
action. I?rior to the experiments of 
the Italian physicist Volta, electricity 
was only known in a static form ; that 
is, charges might be stored in Beyden 
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iars or other condensers, and could be 
utilised to obtain an instantaneous 
effect. V olta showed that by placing 
two dissimilar metals in contact, a 
mild but continuous disengagement 
of electricity occurs ; he attributed the 
generation of the electricity to the 
mere contact of the two metals, hut 
subsequent inquirers maintained that 
chemical action was promoted by the 
perspiration of the hand. It has since 
been demonstrated that most chemi- 
cal actions are accompanied by elec- 
trical disturbances, but whether such 


^ effects as Volta exhibited are alto- 
I gether due to chemical action is still 
a matter of controversy. Of ail 
chemical actions, the most productive 
of electricity are those occurring be- 
tween liquids and metals. In general 
it may be said that when a liquid acts 
upon a metal, the liquid becomes 
positively charged and the metal 
negatively charged. A simple form of 
C. may be arranged by partially im- 
mersing a plate of zinc and a plate of 
copper in dilute sulphuric acid. Very 
little chemical action is at first ap- 
parent except slow generation of hy- 
drogen at the zinc plate. If, however, 
the plates are connected by a strip of 
metal laid across the top, a brisk 
chemical action is set up, but the hy- 
drogen comes off at the copper plate ; 
and if convenient arrangements are 
made, the passage of a current of elec- 
tricity through the connecting strip 
or wire can be demonstrated. What 
happens is that negative electricity is 
produced in the zinc, and positive 
electricity flows through the wire from 
the copper to produce equilibrium; 
but as the chemical action is con- 
tinuous, so is there always a difference 
of potential between the two plates, 
and thus a continuous ‘ current ’ is 
produced. The negative plate is 
always that which is the more power- 
fully affected chemically by the 
liquid; thus copper is positive in a 
couple consisting of zinc and copper, 
but negative in a couple consisting of 
copper and carbon. Such a C. as has 
been described has many disadvan- 
tages. First, the acid gradually 
weakens owing to the constant forma- 
tion o± zinc sulphate, and therefore 
the action becomes feebler. Secondly, 
zinc is often impure, and local chemi- 
cal actions are set up by reason of the 
impurities ; other small currents are 
produced, with a disturbing effect on 
the main current. In the third place, 
the hydrogen adheres to the copper 
plate and not only prevents the per- 
fect contact of metal and liquid, but 
also reacts with the dissolved zinc sul- 
phate, and tends to deposit a layer of 
zinc upon the copper, when there 
would result, not two dissimilar, but 
two similar, plates of metal. The last 
effect is called polarisation, and may 
be rectified by exposing the copper 
plate to the air, or by sending a cur- 
rent from another battery thror^h in 
the reverse direction, or by simple 
mechanical brushing. Voltaic Cs. 
have another disadvantage where any 
great quantity of current is required ; 
the cost of material effectively pre- 
vents them competing with the more 
economical dynamo system. StiU, 
there are light services where they are 
found convenient, such as the ringing 
of bells, experiments in the lab ora- 
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tory, llfflitinr of modi-rat#^ powor 
in f'lf'utric and tli«‘ iike-, c*tp. 

They are tben either iii^ed nmsrly, 
mhen the ivire from the more aetiVe 
plate hercime^ the neira’^ive t#*njiiiial, 
anfi that freiri the le«^^ active the 
pu-itlve terniirial, or in Latterie*-', 
wheie all the n^e-atlvc pole.- may be 
iiiiked tocretlier into rmfo and the 
pOssitiTe |?oIei=4 similarly arran^red, or 
the Tieftatite pole of one 3 omr*d to the 
positive pole of the next, and £o on, 
the Ire*-^ \\ires actlnjr as the tenmnal^^. 
The follGwimr are the C&. most fre- 
qneiitJy met with : 

JjanklVn Cell . — A irlass vesr^cl eon- 
tuins a solution of coj'per suliihate. 
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kept saturated by crystals placed on 
an annular shelf below the surface of 
the solution* A perforated copper 
cylinder stands in the solution, and 
’iTithin this a thin porous cylinder of 
iingrlazed earthenware ; this contains 
dilute sulphoric acid, in which is 
placed a cylinder of zmc. The hydro- 
gen produced by the action of the 
acid on the zinc is not deposited on 
the copper, but combines with the 
copper sulphate in the outer cylinder ; 
the sulphate is thus constantly being 
used up, hence the necessity for extra 
crystals. A Daniell's C. has an E.M.F. 
of about 1-08, and remains constant 
for some houra. 

Grore’s Cell . — this diffei^ from a 
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rmuAeir- C- in containing nitric iicid 
of 4 opi# r snipliaT^q and plati- 
num instead of c^-ppcr. It of 

a hat re? taiunilar ves-ol, iiartly JiHed 
V ith «iiiphur*^: ackl, a U'^hapetl zmc 
plate, a X‘^^t erfutauime ■strong 

acid and a thin platinum foil. 
The disemrareti liyflKsrrrn in this C. 
decompose- the iiitrir aeld. invinir o!? 

fuiric.**. A p. haft an 

E.M.lh of about 1 

Uifm^f'Ti's fkJL — Thir^ rtt-embles a 
firove's C. in prmeijue, the r-xpensive 
platinum fcai being repla^ e4 by a rod 
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of gas -carbon. The C. consists of a 
glass vessel containing dilute sulphuric 
acid ; within is a cylinder of amalga- 
mated zinc ; within that a porous 
vessel containing nitric « 2 iii ana a rod 
of carbon. When arranged in batters', 
clamps have to be need to engage the 
carbon rods to the suci£»eiilng zinc 
cylinders. Such batteries are much 
used on the Continent for experi- 
mental work. E.M.F. 1-91- 

Sme^’s Cell , — This is a one -fluid C. 
in which polarisation is prevented by 
mechanical means. The G, consists of 
a sheet of platinum or platinised 
silver, placed between two plates of 

s 2 
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zinc, tlie whole being’ immer^d in 
dilute snipbTiric acid- The platimim is 
covered with finely-divided platinum^ 
from which the hydrogen rises more 
readily than from a smooth surface. 

Bichromaie Cell . — This consists of a 
zinc plate which slides tip and down 
between two carbon plates dripping 
into a mixture of potassium bichro- 
mate and sulphuric acid, or chromic 
acid and sulphuric acid. This solution 
rapidly acts on the zinc, so that the 
zinc plate is clamped above the surface 
of the liquid when the C. is not in use. 
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The E.M.F* is about two volts, but 
falls oft after a while ; for short ex- 
periments where a moderately high 
power is required these Cs. are very 
useful. 

LeclaTwM Cell , — This consists of a 
gla^ vessel about one-third full of a 
strong solution of sal ammoniac. The 
positive plate is a rod of zinc placed 
in this liquid ; the negative plate is a 
rod of carbon placed in a porous pot 
which is tightly packed with man- 
ganese peroxide mixed with carbon. 
The porous pot is sealed with pitch, 
only the top of the carbon rod pro- 
jecting, and occupies the middle of the 
glass vessel containing the sal-am- 
moniac solution. The G- quickly be- 
comes polarised, but with rest recovers 
of itself, and it is therefore well 
adapted for such intermittent service 
^ the ringing of bells, etc. 


Dry Cells are usually Cs. of the 
lfeelanch6 type, in which the liquid 
sal ammoniac is replaced by a past© 
or jelly consisting of sal-ammoniac 
and some absorbent material. They 
are very convenient and portable, and 
are well adapted for electric pocket 
lamps carried about on the person. 

iJafimer Clarkes Cell , — One form of 
this C. consists of two glass tubes 
joining to form a common trunk ; the 
bottom ends are closed with a plati- 
num vrire sealed in each, and the 
common neck is closed with a groxmd- 
glass stopper carrying a thermometer. 
In one branch is mercury covered by 
a paste formed by mixing mercurous 
sulphate, mercury and zinc sulphate, 
and in the other is an amalgam of zino 
and mercuiw- Crystals of zinc sul- 
phate are placed in both bulbs, and 
the whole vessel is filled with zinc 
sulphate solution. The C. is not 
economical as regards voltage, but it 
is remarkably constant in electro- 
motive force, and is therefore used as 
a standard C., having superseded the 
DanieiTs C. for that purpose. 

Minotto'^s Cell consists of an earthen- 
ware vessel at the bottom of which is 
a layer of powdered copper sulphate 
supporting a copper disc provided 
with a copper wire. Upon the disc is 
a layer of sawdust, on which rests a 
zinc cylinder ; the whole is jfilled with 
water, from which, however, the wire 
from the copper disc is insulated. 
The C. is therefore a modification of a 
Danielles C., the porous cylinder being 
dispensed with. 

Be la Rue and MHUer^s Cell consists 
of a glass tube 6 ins. long, containing 
half an ounce of silver chloride, 
the remainder of the C. being filled 
with sal-ammoniac solution. The 
tube is closed with a vulcanite stop- 
per through which a zinc rod 5 ins. 
long and a silver wire 6 ins. long 
pass. The hydrogen generated re- 
duces the chloride to silver, which 
is deposited on the silver wire. 
T5.M.F. about 1-03 volt. The advan- 
tage of the C. IS its compactness. 

Cellaria, a genus of polyzoans in the 
group Flustrina^ which is typified by 
the genus Rhistra, In appearance it 
resembles a seaweed, and it is com- 
mon on British coasts. 

Cellarius, Christopher (1638— 1707) 
(whose real surname was Keller), 
Ger. classical scholar, was a student 
at the universities of Jena and 
Giessen. He had taught in four 
gymnasia, including that of Weimar, 
before he became professor of history 
at the university of Halle in 1693. 
His many text-books, as, for example, 
his Laiin Qrammar, Antibarbarus 
LMVmiSj 1677, and Laiin Oriho- 
graphy, 1700, did much to raise the 
fallen prestige of classical studio. 
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Cellier, Alfred '‘lo44-*91k an Enj*. 
musical composer. In companr ’watii 
Arthur SulliTan he was a chorister ai 
the Chapel Hoyal. St. James. In lrb2 
he heean e nriran-t at All Saint ,-4’ 
•f^hureh, Bkiekheath. He then went to 
Belfast as director of the Ui«ter Hail 
concerts and conductor of the Plnl- 
harmonic Society. RcturrsAUg to Lon- 
don, he was appointed organist at St. 

Holtiorn, but m 1871 he went 
to Manchester to conduct at the 
Prince’s Theatre. For the next eight 
years he conducted at IManchester and 
at London theatres, at the same time 
composing operas and operettas ; of 
his earlier works The Sultan of 3Iocha 
was the mo.^t successful, but he 
achleyed his greatest success in 18S6 
in Domthih a comic opera, the libretto 
being written by B. C- Stephenson. 
He owed a good deal to bis friendship 
with Sir Arthur Sullivan, but his 
writing is remarkable for its delicacy 
and pleasing melody. He composed 
settings to Gray’s Elegy^ aod Long- 
fellow’s MoMiue of Pandom. 

CeEiiii, Benvenuto (1500—7 1), Italian 
artist, fortxmately wrote his own life. 
It reads like the most extravagant of 
adventure tales. Bom in Florence, he 
was expelled from his native city 
because of his implication in some 
civil broil. After living in Bologna, 
where he became an excellent fiautist, 
he evontualiy arrived in Rome. Here 
he became court-musician to Pope 
Clement YII., made silver ves^Is of 
every description, and finally in 1527, 
according to his own account, actually 
killed with his owm hand the Constable 
Bourbon, who was attacking Home, 
and later mortally wounded the 
Prince of Orange. A little while aft^ 
he had been pardoned for slaying his 
brother’s murderer, he kiBed. by 
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His EoSoum at the court of Francis I. 
was cut short by his murderous attack 
on the plaintiff in a lawsuit. Finally 
C, returned to Florence, where ha 
executed his famous bronze ^ Perseus 
with the Head of Medusa ’ (in the 
Loggia del Lanzi, Florence), under 
the patronage of Cosmo de’ Medici, 
Th© appalling gtundeur of this master- 
piece IS such as to make it one * of 
the most typical and unforgettable 
monuments of tho Italian Renais- 
sance.* Of his many other works of 
art there have survived to this day the 
famous silver salt cellar of Francis I. 
(now at Vienna), a medallion of hia 
patron, Clement VII., and some goM 
medals. As an artist he has perlmiw 
been over-rated, but his kuowlecfee of 
anatomy was small and his designs 
edten vreak. But Ms vOTSatiJe genius, 
which mad© him at once a raldsmitb, 
sculptor, and engraver, led Mm also 
to write, and to-day Ms fame largely 
rests on Ms unique and diverting auto- 
biography. Mr- Symonds, who trans- 
lated it into English, says that from 
its pages * the Genius of th© Reimis- 
sance, incanmte in a single p«son- 
ality, leans forth and Bp«Lfcs to us.* 
Her© th© author narrates with a 
fmnkn^a that disarms the mcMlist the 
whole st 02 *y of Ms amours, his i»s- 
sionat© devotion to arte, his shameless 
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self-worsliip, and liis ciirioiis traffic 
witb de’Tils and portents, f Aiitobiog'. 
transL hy J . A. iSymonds, R H. Oust 
and others J 

Cellular Plants, a botanical term 
used to distinguish th© lowest forms 
of plant-life, i.e. the Thallophyta and 
Bryophyta, from the Pteridophyta 
or Vascular Cryptogams, which are 
classed below the Spermaphyta, but 
are much more highly developed than 
the lowest forms. 

Cellular or Areolar Tissue, a loose 
connective tissue consisting of fibres 
running in all directions and forming 
meshes called areolas. There are two 


cellulose, such as rags or, more parti- 
; cularly, tissue paper. Shreds or 
; strips of the latter are steeped lu a 
' combined bath of sulphuric and 
i nitric acids of such composition as 
; not to produce the explosive gun- 
‘ cotton. Nitrocellulose is thus pro- 
J duced, and great pains are taken to 
j extract the excess of acid, the pres- 
. ence of which produces deterioration 
; in the final product. This is done by 
thorough washings and the water is 
either pressed out by hydraulic pres- 
j sure or replaced by alcohol. Drying 
! by heating would be too dangerous 
‘ owing to the risk of explosion. The 
next process is to break up the cakes 


kinds of fibres : white fibres, which are 
soluble in boiling water to form a 
solution of gelatin, and yellow elastic 
fibres, insoluble in hot water. In the 
spaces of this tissue are found lamel- 
lar cells, flattened cells usually at- 
tached to bundles of white fibres ; 
plasma cells, not flattened ; granular 
cells, packed with deeply-staining 
granules ; and leucocytes which have 
left the blood capillaries. 

Cellulitis, a difiuse inflammation 
of cellular tissue, caused by septic 
invasion. The tissue may regain its 
healthy condition if treated by rest 
and hot fomentations, otherwise 
suppuration occurs, which may en- 
danger neighbouring structures. An 
important variety is pelvic C. or para- 
metritis, in which there is inflamma- 
tion of the cellular tissue about th© 
uterus. This condition may be conse- 
quent upon abortion or delivery fol- 
lowing operations. It may be anterior, 
when, if the inflammation proceeds to 
an abscess, the pus is discharged into 
the bladder, vagina, or groin. Inflam- 
mation of the posterior tissues may 
cause fixation and torsion of the 
uterus. Remote parametritis is char- 
acterised by abscesses appearing some 
distance from the seat of the disease. 
Pain should be treated by anodynes, 
and an effort should be made to reduce 
the inflammation by careful diet and 
hot counter-irritants - When an 
abscess is formed, it should be loca- 
lised if possible, an incision made, and 
the pus drained off. After-treatment 
mcludes a prolonged period of rest. 

CeUuloid, Xylonite, or P 5 nroxyliii 
Plastic, an artificial colloid prepared 
from a mixture of nitrocellulose with 
camphor* It was first prepared by 
Parkes, of Binnmgham, and Spill in 
England in 1856, but the improve- 
ments in the manufacture intro- 
duced by Hyatt, of Newark, New 
Jersey, levointionised the industry 
and made it predominantly Ameri- 
can. T he name Xylonite is given to it 
by the leading British manufacturers, 
the British Xylonite Company. The 
mtroceliulose is first made from sub- 
stances composed essentially of 


of nitroceliulose and add to it cam- 
phor dissolved in ethyl alcohol in the 
proportion of two of nitrocellulose or 
pyroxylin with one of camphor, and 
mix the whole thoroughly up in a 
kneader. In some cases flake camphor 
is added to the p^Toxylin and the 
mixture in boxes sprinkled with 
alcohol until it settles down into a 
dongh. At the same time colouring 
substances and a fixing compound 
are added, and the whole is made 
homogeneous. It is then rolled and 
worked in heated rollers and pressed 
hy hydraulic pressure machines, and a 
cake produced of the material con- 
taining a quantity of the liquid 
solvent, which must be removed bv 
keeping the substance in a heated 
room for prolonged periods. When 
all is removed shrinking has occurred, 
and the substance is ready for 'work- 
ing in various processes. C. is buff in 
colour, but may be bleached by 
means of bleaching pow’der or other 
bleaching agent, and can also he 
made transparent in various colours. 

1 It is coloured by mineral colours, 
while coal-tar dyes are employed for 
colouring the transparent varieties. 
In the latter there is more need of 
a stabiliser or fixing compound than 
in the other varieties, since the 
generation of acid is more liable to 
cause deterioration. A substance is 
required that reacts with this acid to 
give products of reaction that will 
be harmless to the material, and it is 
found that compounds of urea serve 
this purpose very well. G. brought in 
contact with a flame burns more 
rapidly than paper, camphor distils 
off, and a good deal of free carbon is 
evolved. There is always a slight 
odo'ur of camphor about it, except in 
the very best produced, especially 
when it is scratched. Non-inflammable 
C. has not yet been developed with 
sufficient success to become a com- 
mercial product. It is non-explosive 
at ordinary working temperatures and 
is plastic at 75® G- Its hardness and 
elasticity at ordinary temperatures, 
together with its invumerability, 
have led to its wide application in 
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n,Tth\vs of ri??*. TliU?, htv knife 

liandie?, i^mno kf*’ and 
mirror it- n-e i,- nniTeraa!, and 

its ease in Tiorkins iip ba^ b-d to tbp 
imitatioTi fd such natural i^rodnets as 

lioni, and brm#*. Iinitat'on 
jiiarbir :s luiide l#y pr^.^H^lnET totro^her 
pUttO' of di& rentlj' roloim^d raatonal, 
r-lii!t imitation tortoW'^b^dl oan be 
and 1- miieli p-rodiiced too pr’*^siire 
and beat on yellow plate'^ between 
coloured witli brown. 

Cellulose^ an oriranie bubstanee 
ret ed by the protopia^ns 1o b?rm 
tii»* I'Tiiiiary cell-mali of ail plants, 
but it IS not esbentialiy pre-ent in all 
hucc£s-ive lajii> fd ih*- cell-wall after 
tLiokenin?? has taken islaro. Jt j- a 
carlHib^'diate, and its Lhemkal eoni- 
iHisitpju j% ioiirai^ateiil its CpHj-t? 
It- ell am rt ensue reaction i- tlint it 
tnriis blue when ireattei with siii- 
idiiirie acid and iodine, C. r#onar!v- 
id)le for its m-olubiidy, aial onlv an 
aiiimoniaeal solution of oxah* of i 
erjBper will dlssfsive it without change. 
When boaked in struiiir lutne and 
sulphuric aCid emn-cotton i-' fddamed 
trom it ; when boiled for a lorn? time 
with dilute hydrocliloric <sr sulphuric 
acid it IS converted into itliieose. It 
IS w’eli known to us in a very pure 
‘-tate as cotton-pith, Tiwtable ivory, 
and. parchment -paper. As it occurs so 
freely in vestetable matter it naturally 
enters into our diet to some extent, 
but in man it is not nearly so easv of 
dwstion as it is in ruminating 
ammaia. 

Cellulose Acetate is a substance 
formed by treating liuritied cellulose, 
m the form of cotton or bleached 
cotton linters, with acetic anhydride 
in the presence of sulphuric acid. 
It Is a pale yellowish, transparent, 
non-inliammable, mass and can be 
prepared in three chief forms : 

(a) QHdCOa'CHsK, 
soluble in alcohol, insoluble in 
W’ater ; 

(b) C^HsOCCOs’CHab, ‘ 
insoluble in w'ater ; 

(e) CeH,0a(C02-CHsb, 

insoluble in water, alcohol and ether. 
The first manufacturing process for 
C- A. was patented in 1S94 by C. F. 
Cross. Miles in 1905 improved the 
quality of the product by introducing 
the process known as ripening, -while 
the research work of the brothers 
Dreyf-us d-uring and since the war has 
resulted in the development of the 
acetate -silk industry. The C. A. 
as prepared on the commercial scale 
is a mixture of several acetate com- 
pounds. It is precipitated with water 
in the form of fiocfcs, washed free from 
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a/’ld, flrb’d «iTsd di-^-^Ived in acetone. 
The n'-ultiSi-T flcar 
is filtered and ^itdiverHl to ^idnnmg 
machines Amoric-.t it ^ other uses 
are aeroplane ii«)n-]iif!aTsimablc 

biin®, lajqner« an i iis^n-.-Latteruble 
das-. 

Celosla, a iiS'l ieinperatc 

cenu-^ of Amar/iritje“ea% ruit'vated in 
Knjrkmd on of tb*' eurloii-^ 

intSorcHC'i nee, v Iiir*L i*-. cre-ti d and 
flattened, and giV#-- tir* -jJant- tbe 
popular naniC of c* ?’'!•: -comb. Thi?* 
ajq>earaiice is due to tli'** Trion-troiis 
condition of the fioial a^ii- wiijch has 
now become a coniJiicii charact^^'rlstie 
of the ploTits thrmurh eultiwp :on. C. 

the common cock-^'-ondi, and 
fb both iiative- of the F. 

Indies, vaiy in height frcni d in-, to 
2 !t-,and tbeooluur- from i*'d to white. 

Celsia, a gciiu- of r^rropbulariac«ap 
known to A-ia, Afrk a, and the Medl- 
terraman. I'he dmver- ar*- nearly 
rc'gular, and th’^ro arc onlv four 

^taiuen'^. ^ . < rrrahv aiirl fi. 
lanaUn are the iiio-c r de worthy 
«peeie«- 

Celsuis, Anders (17^1— 41}, a 
Swedi-h a-trfjnr»nier h, at Upsala 
He ■wa'i^ profeis-or of u-tionomy in the 
imiversiiy m hjs native tn. from 
1730 to 1744. He tiavtdied much in 
Germany, Italy, and France. In 1733 
while m Nuremberg he pub. 
numerous observations of the aurora 
borealis w’hicli he had made himself. 
He invented the Centigrade ther- 
mometer. 

Celsius, Magnus fl621-*79)i, .Swedish 
astronomer, 5. at Aifta, Helsing- 
land. He was a profe.-j^or of mathe- 
matics and astronomy at Upsala, 
where he diseovereii the Helsing 
runes and deciphered them. He d, 
at Up'Sala. 

Celsius, Olof Ii670-175dl, the son 
of Alagnus C.. b. at Upsala in July. 
He held the post of professor of 
theology and Oriental languages at 
the Upsala University, and was also a 
provost of the cathedra! He was a 
great botanist, and made Min^lf 
famous by his researches in connection 
with the plants mentioned in the 
Bible. He was the patron and in- 
structor of Iliinnseius. 

Celsius^ Oiofj the Younger ISZli— 
94), Swedish historian and poet, son 
of Olof C., 5. at Upsala. For 

some years he held the appointment 
of assistant librarian at the Upsala 
University, -where he became*" pro- 
fessor of history in 1747. Uater he 
entered the Church and went to Stock- 
holm, and in 17 7 7 he was made Bishop 
of Bund. He was one of the original 
members of the Swedish Academy. 
He wrote, among other w"orfcs, a his- 
tory of Gusta-vus I. (1746— 5S}, and a 
history of Eric XIV. (1774), and was 
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famous for liis brilliant style and keen 
criticism. He d. at Limd- 

Ceisus (c. 178 a.d.), one of tbe 
earliest opponents of Cliristiaiiity, 
was the author of The True Word 
XI 6705 ), which has been pre- 
served for us in fragments by Origen, 
who undertook to refute C.’s argu- 
ments. The heathen’s attitude may 
be somwhat Platonic, %vith a ten- 
dency towards Epicureanism, but 
essentially it is that of the man of the 
world whose religion is mere agnos- 
ticism, and who has brilliance without 
depth. He upbraids the Christians 
for their absurd credulity, their party 
echifams, their exorcism of demons, 
and for the disreiratabie character of 
their proselytes, who are rogues, 
poisoners, thieves, and idlers, women 
and slaves- 

Celsus, Aulus, or Aurelias Cor- 
nelius, a Latin uuiter on medicine 
and surgery. Little or nothing is 
knouTi of Ms life. His writings on 
medicine consist of eight books, and 
contain a discussion on the history 
of medicine. They also deal with the 
subject of diet and general principles 
of therapeutics, and consider the 
treatment of certain diseases. His 
method in dealing with disease is 
apparently to allow nature to take its 
own coui'se, though he also advises a 
tree use of the knife on occasions. He 
also wrote a treatise on surgery which 
points to the fact that many of the 
most delicate and serious operations 
were performed in his time. Among 
his works he also left a pharmacy 
setting out many veiT fine pre- 
scriptions. 

Ceisus, P. Juventius, an Epicurean 
pMIosopher w^ho lived in the second 
century, during the reigns of the 
Antonmes. He is believed to have 
been a Roman and a friend of Lucian. 
He is supposed to have ^written an 
attack on Christianity called Logos 
Alethes C True Discourse ’)» which 
is not now in existence, but Origen 
ooMuted this idea in Ms work. Contra 
Celsum, 

Celt (from Low Lat. celtts^ a chisel), 
has been used by both Eng. and Er. 
archeeologists to designate the stone 
and bronze axe -heads used by the 
primitive peoples of Europe. The 
normal len^h of a stone O. is 7 ins., 
but it varies from 1 to 20 ms. ; a 
bronze C- may be 10 ins. long, but 
Is usually 6 or 6 . The earliest 
stone Cs. were made of schist, slate 
or shale, but the latter were of por- 
phyry, fiint or agate, stones which 
allowed of a high polish and a fine 
cutting edge. Most stone Cs. and some 
bronze ones are fiat blades of oval 
section, sharpened more at one end 
than at the other. The better bronze 
axe-heads often had flanged edges, a 


stone ridge or elevation, between the 
blade and the part to which the handle 
was fitted, and a socket or hollow for 
the handle. C?. served as axes, 
chisels, adzes, etc., and were super- 
stitiously regarded as * thunderbolts,’ 
or as implements endoived with 
strange curative powers. 

Ceitiberi, a pow'erful people of 
anct. Spain, said to have soning 
from the intermarriage of Spanibh 
aborigines (Iberians) and Celtic in- 
vaders from Gaul. They inhabited an 
inland dist. (approximately the 
present S.W. of Aragon and X. and E, 
of Castile). Celtiberia, howxwer, was 
often used to include country right to 
the Guadalquivir's sources. The C. 
were one of the bravest and noblest 
peoples of the peninsula. Subdued by 
Hannibal, they served as Carthaginian 
mercenaries against Rome, later 
becoming Rom. mercenaries (Livy, 
XXIV. 4.0), T. Sempronius Gracchus 
subdued their countr 3 ’, 179 b.c., but 
they were always rebelling. Finally, 
Scipio Afrieanus conquered them by 
the destruction of Xumantia (133). 
Tbey jorned Sertorius later, but after 
his death (72) became quite Roman- 
ised. See Diodorus Siculus ; Strabo, 
iii. ; Hubner’s article in Pauly-Wis- 
sowa’s Realencgclopadie^ iii., IS 86-93. 

Celtic Ornament, w’hich grew out of 
the Iron Age decoration in the British 
Isles, may, for historical purposes, be 
divided into two periods : tbe pre- 
Christian, extending from b.c. 250 to 
600 A.D, and that w^hich followed the 
introduction of Christianity, and at- 
tained its highest excellence in the 
eleventh or twelfth century. In the 
earlier stage the metal most commonly 
used was bronze, and the chief fields of 
decoration were sMelda, scabbards, 
bracelets, harness mountings, and 
horse trappings. Repoussd work of 
low and high relief, done on thin 
plates wMeh were afterwards riveted 
into position, has been found through- 
out the British Isles in the beds of 
rivers and lakes, in earth houses, 
crannogs, and grave mounds, where 
also other products of G. art are con- 
stantly being found. Sometimes the 
repoussfi design is enriched by champ - 
leve, enamels of yellow, blue, green, 
and red or by patches of coloured 
vitreous pastes. This is the case with 
a unique oval bronze shield, rescued 
from the Thames, where there are 
twenty -seven settings of red enamel. 
During these early centuries the C. 
artists depended on diveigent spirals 
and efiiptical curves for their designs, 
en^aved iines or dots like a diaper 
filling up the pattern, wMoh thus 
showed up against the plain ground- 
work. Many fresh elements of orna- 
ment, such as fretwork, with involved 
patterns, diagonal frets, and oblique 
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lineF, worl; aiid diaper®! of tLe fonrtli er-rAiiVY B.c. & ^.-at 

I and were added of C- inTad •’! It air. we-aiadBir 

as fiirtlier t‘n;Lt'U.''l:i 3 Tients %%heniaft**r iLe l^uitle ol tlie 
pa5:aii*»iii iraTe iraj* bt-fori^ t!ic ii4*%v j <JLiv 7 , t. Zi)» on,^ tliey 

redglon. Ahtl, f%iTthvr^ Ibere were now ; retiied to Sena Gall;^,a. Eituriis-cs (» 
bells, crozierf, sbrint^s, ehiirclies» and i Bame stld SBr^dvini? in lierrA were 
abo%”e all tbe Oi tlic* crospelH aiici tbe ebief triLe. litben« ere the 

psalters a? fiesii openmtts and en- : Arrerts, srenoii^ s, Aii.barr^, ana *‘±-aiin 
ccinrageineEt for the C. artist. The. These Ganl^ are otteii 
Book of Ivelis In Trlnitr Collesre* j Cimbrl. The T^o^t dreaded tn tea 
Biiblin, and the Lin ilisl ante t-Jo«peis I eaTne Irora the Baltic and the 3i- 
in thcs British w^'ilh 1 heir ■ Ocean ; hene#* the peopios now 

beantifnlir liiiiniinatcd pape?, tip-ir called Teuton^ were rijnied C* 
elaborated patterns ol an almost in- = The height of tteir povrer about 
exhaustible variety, offer the hntst j 4htl B.c, In the third century they liaa 
ilinstration of the art of thius * spread as far as Gn*t*ce and Asaa 

But the enamelled metal worK which ! I^linor. Their raids were tne terror of 
still llonilshed is nobly repre»mted by i antifjiiit^T but C®sar and 
the Ardw?h ChailctMind the Tura and , reduced them to iiia«itivit 5'. T iiaertM 
Hog^rtBrooeliCoaiid theCmstJOlConj? j latter, Galatia, mhere niimters m C* 
are tine exanipk* Ol liii^rree and cLas- ! had settled, beemnae a provipee- 
ing’ m’ork in gold and sllvt^r, i They fonadetl no ''tate alone 

Celtis, Konrad a4:iS-15uah a Ger. ! and pref erred a pastoral to an agriciu- 
hnmanitot, attended the lectures , mral iilr . Their Ftrcngth made tnem 
of Agricola at Heiflelbery, and. there i formidable foes, bnt they" lacked dis- 
ionnded a Lterary society, ^ter : ciidiiiC. Cato dv=?tTiberi them »m 
travelUng abroati and working to ' * devoted malriB' to 
spread Ger. culture, he aeccpB d , witty con ver-aty^n. In the Britim 
in 1407 the chair of poetry and Isles they remained inclepenwnt for 
elofqncnce at Vienna, and became centnrlcB. These island C., who were 
librarian to SlaxiBiilian I. It was but colonists, were far less civilisea 
whilst he was m Lis library that he than the eoritincntal C. linrmg the 
discovered the map of the Horn. 41)0 years afttT Csesar s expedition 
empire pub. by Peiitinger. Amonit to Britain thc-y became closely allied 
his own publications w’ere Odarum with their Horn, conaiierors. They 
libri it\ (151:5). wore a sleeved blouse and trousers, 

Celts, the generic name of an titting close to the ankle, with a 
and, people, the predominant tartan plaid across the snouiaer 
Gement in Central and W. Europe fastened by a brooch, much like the 
bdore the rise of Rom. power and costume of Highianders in Qu«ii 
th© Influx of Ger, tribes. Great Anne's time. They often had. gold or 
confusion has resulted fTOm mac- bead ornaments, and enamel on their 
curate use of the w'ords Celt and armour. The C. ol Gau! and Belgium 
Ceitic* The dark-complexioned people wore plated, armour or chain -mail 
of Franc©, Great Britain, and Ireland <»ats. They could work v^ioms 
have fc^n called “ Black C-,* while the metals (copper and iron), and dis- 
tosgues of the races of W, Scotland covered bronxe. Among t heir weupoBs 
and Ireland are commonly termed were swords, daggers, bows, 

* Celtic.’' More properly they are slings, and Javelins. They used two- 

* Gaelic*' Anct. writers never used wheeled, chariots in war with a bronze 
the word of dark peoples. Th© Celtic : sc:j"th© projecting on either side, and 
characteristics w^ere great stature, were notoriously good seamen. They 
fair hair, and blue or grey eyes. All had Druids,^ or priests, ^who 
fair-haired peoples hJ. of the Alps formed mag’lcal ceremonies, wiMCti 
were called KcAtoi. Physically there survived in the^ forms of the * ordeah' 
W'ere two main groups closely allied : augury, exorcism, etc. The clan 
Scandinavians (Teutonic in modern system was deep-rooted. They had 
writers), and peoples of France, musical, pc^ticai, and literary taste, 
Switzerland, and Italy (Celtic or and were distininiished for dranmtic 
Alpme raw), standing midway be- talent. Heading museum has in- 
tween the Teutonic and the Medi- teresting relies of tte tera of Su- 
terranean race (dark). C. appear to Chester, an old Celtio centre. The 
have settled in Gaul between 1200 Celtic language, strictly so cMle^ is 
and 700 B.c, Some had dwelt in the rapidly dls&ppeariw. The BretoM 
Alps and the Danube valley from the : are the only continental peopte who 
Stone Age. Others pa^ed into Italy have retained It. The group of 

in the Bronze Age. In th© sixth gus^;^ co m monly known m CfeJtic 
century b.c. they spread into Spain, belong to the Indo-Furowaon family, 
and from intermarriage with the They now compose \t elsh, Breton, 
native Iberians in the N. -central parts, Irish, Scotti^, Gaelic, mad Manx, 
were called Celtiberi About Cornisli had died out* These are in 
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A GROrrP OF SLURRY mXERS 

190i ; Beniker, Itaces of Man, 1900 ; aluminate is the chief setting agent. 
Guest, Origines CelticcE, 1883 ; Elton, The usual composition is found to be 
OHgins of English History, 1890. about 23 per cent, of SiOs, silica, 7 
Celyphus, a genus of dipterous in- per cent, of AlO^, alumina, 62 per 
sects which resemble little beetles cent, of lime, and small quantities of 
rather than two-winged flies, on iron, soda, magnesium, and sulphuric 
account of the enlarged scutelium acid. Roman C. may be termed a 
which hides the reduced abdomen- natural C., as opposed to the artificial 
C. objectvB inhabits Java, O. scutatus nature of Portland C, It was un- 
the East Indies. known to the Romans, but was much 

Cement, a material used for bind- used before the invention of the 
ing surf aces together or for uniting cheaper Portland C., which has ousted 
particles in one mass. There are many it from its superior position. It is 
varieties manufactured in various prepared from the nodules known as 
ways according to the purposes to ‘ septaria * which are found in the 
which it is to he put. The chief kinds snail, especially in the Isle of Sheppey 
used for building purposes are Roman and its neighbourhood. It is similar 
C., Portland C., and the Plaster of to hydraulic lime, being quick in 
Paris Cs. Those prepared from pitch setting, and owing to the fact that it 
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close relation with the Italic and are known as Bituminous Cs., and 
Germanic group. Sec Brinton, Races then there are glues, pastes, etc., use<l 
and Peoples, 1890 ; Ridgeway, Early for small operations. e shall first 
Age of Greece, i. ; Oldest Irish Epic ; deal with the building Cs. The pro- 
Rlpiey’s Races of Europe, 1899 ; cess of manufacture of these consists 
Rhvs, Celtic Britain, 1882 ; Celtic of the formation of silicates and 
Folklore, 1901 ; D*Arbois, Les Celtes, aluminates of calcium by the intense 
1904; Evans, Coins of the Ancient heating of lime with clay, the first 
Britons, 1864 ; Beddoe, Races of being derived from chalk or lime- 
BrUain, 1SS5 ; Serui, The MedUer- stone by driving ofE the carbon 
ranean Race ; Prichard, The Eastern dioxide. It has been shown by New- 
Origin of Celiic Nations, ed. Latham, berry that the chief hardening con- 
1857 ; Ees^ne, Man, Past and Present, stituent of C. is tricalcmm silicate 
1899 ; Nicholson, Keltic Researches, (SCaO-SiOs), and that dicalcium 
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sets rapidly ■onder water is used ex- ^ 
tensively in hydraulic works, such as 
breakwaters, piers, sea-walls, etc. The 
nodules consist of about 20 per cent, 
of silica and 15 per cent, of alumina. 
They are calcined to drive off the 
carbon dioxide and g'round fine. 
Portland C. is the most widely 
used O. and is manufactured in 
enormous quantities ; America takes 
the lead in this respect. It is, unlike 
Roman G., an artificial prodnct pre- 
pared by the admixture of chalk and 
clay. It was invented by Joseph 
Asp din, of Leeds, in 1S24, and was 
primarily an Eng. industry, the 
seat being the lower reaches of the 
Thames and Medway, where mud 
was plentiful, and this locality still 
produces the greater part of the C. 
made in Britain. The process of 
manufacture has now reached a high 
state of perfection, and is divided 
into three parts : ( 1 ) the preparation 
of the raw materials ; (2) calcining the 
clinker; (3) crushing and grinding 
the finished product. There are 
two processes, the ‘ wet ’ and the 
‘ dry,* which are used according to 
the nature of the materials used, the 
‘ dry * process being used where 
the materials are too hard for the 
* wet * treatment. The original 
method is the mixing of river mud 
and soft chalk : the wet is the 
natural process, and this will he 
described first. The materials are 
mixed in a * wash mill,* which con- 
sists of a basin of brick or masonry 
with a masonry pier in the middle. 
On the latter is fixed a vertical re- 
volving shaft to which horizontal 
arms are attached. From these hang 
harrows or vertical iron bars which 
dip into the materials mixed with 
water and rotate with the shaft. 
This thoroughly mixes up the sludge 
and breaks up any of the lumpy 
parts. The product is known as 
^ slip ’ or ‘ slurry ’ and passes out of 
the mill through a grating of such 
division as to let pass any particles 
xmder a certain fineness. Stones 
accumulate at the bottom of the mill 
basin and can be easily removed, while 
any hard Inmps of chalk must be 
ground by rollers. In the dry process 
the materials are dried before admis- 
sion to the mixing, and various 
methods of drying are adopted. 
Briefly, these are the drying drum and 
the drying kiln. The first consist of a 
revolving cylinder or drum, through 
which the materials are gradually 
passed while the whole is heated. In 
the kiln there are two walls. In 
the interior space is a furnace, while 
the materials pass through the 
space between the two conical brick 
walls, damp being fed in at the top 
and dried material taken out at the 


bottom. As the kiln is kept full, 
the process can be kept continuous 
in operation. The materials before 
drying are crushed in a ‘ ball mill,’ 
which consists of a rotating drum 
containing steel balls which, by 
means of steps, drop across from 
side to side. After crushing and 
drying the materials must be mixed 
in the right proportions, and this is 
done in niixing bins. Then the mixed 
materials are passed through a tube 
mill and thoroughly ground. This 
mill consists of a long tube revolving 
on its axis and filled with hard flint 
pebbles, the finely-divided po%vder 
passing through gratings Into a cas- 
ing. After either of these processes 
the material is ready for ealcining. 
This can either be done with the 
materials in the form of bricks as 
resulting from the wet process, or with 
powder from the dry process. The 
best form of kiln is the rotary kiln, 
although others are sometimes used. 
It consists of a long, cast-iron tube 
lined throughout with firebrick and 
slightly inclined to the horizontal. 
The material enters at the upper end 
and the blast or burning material at 
the lower. A chimney at the top 
serves to create a blast and carry 
away the gaseous products of com- 
bustion. The whole rotates at a 
fixed slow speed. The usual method 
of calcining is by means of coal dust, 
which is carried into the kiln by an 
air blast and on reaching the heated 
portions takes fire and gives out an 
intense heat- The final process con- 
sists in the grinding of the clinker 
product. This is very important, since 
it is found that the finer the grinding 
the more satisfactory and strong the 
resultant C. The grinding is similar 
to that employed for the ra\v materials, 
taking place in ‘ tube mills * or 
‘ kominors,’ but is performed in two 
stages. First there is a coarse grinding 
and then a fine. The finishing process 
is such that on sifting through a 180- 
mesh sieve {i.e. one with 32,400 holes 
to the sq. in.) the residue is generally 
about 15 per cent., at any rate it 
must not be more than 22.V per cent. 
The next item in the process is testing 
the C. This is done both with neat C. 
and also with a mixture of one part 
C. and three parts sand, as is generally 
used. The C. is gauged with as little 
water as possible and moulded into 
briquettes with a waist section ot 
1 sq. in., and the tensile strength, or 
crushing strength, is measured in 
testing machines. This is done at 
intervals, for instance, on the first 
day, the seventh, fourteenth, etc., 
the strength gradually increasing. 
Full particulai^ of the methods em- 
ployed in testing and the results 
which should be found can be seen 
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in a report issued by the Engineering 
Standards Committee, to be ob- 
tained from their offices, 2 S Vic- 
toria Street, S.W. \Ye now come to 
the plaster Cs., which are of yarions 
kmds, but hare the most important 
constituent in common. This is 
gypsum or sulphate of lime, which in 
the dehydrated state is known as 
Plaster of Paris. Cs. of this class are 
used m internal work, being partly 
soluble. I^kisier of Baris is manu- 
factured as follows : The gypsum 
(CaS04,2Ha0), found in many locali- 
ties, especially in the clays of 
anct. river-basins, is deprived of a 


or ' Iron Ore Cs.,' in which ferric 
oxide replaces a large part of the 
alumina. There must alw’ays be 
some alumina present, tor all attempts 
to prepare Portland O. in 'which the 
whole of the alumina is replaced by 
iron oxide have met with failure. 

Another class now much used is the 
‘ Magnesium Oxychloride ' or ‘ Sorel ’ 
Cs., formed by the reaction between 
magnesium chloride, water, and 
prepared magnesia ; the composition 
of the product vanes mth tem- 
perature, proportion of ingredients, 
time of reaction, etc. IMixed with 
hllers, such as wood-flour, cork, talc. 
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ortion of its water of crystallisation 
y heat, and powdered very fine. It 
is then very eager for water, and on 
its addition rapidly crystallises in 
small hard crystals in 'which the 
wa'ber is taken up. Thus a hard mass 
is produced, 'which is found useful in 
intemai plastering and uniting metal 
with glass. It is fairly hard but not 
sufficiently so for places liable to be 
knocked about, such as skirtings, 
dados, etc., and special compositions 
are made for this purpose. Among 
these are Ke&ne^s C., which is made 
by soaking the plaster of Paris in 
strong alum solution and then re- 
calcining It, and Parian C. treated in 
a similar 'way with strong solution of 
borax. Other types of C. are 
* Grapier and ‘ Ee Faige,’ made by 
finely grinding the hard lumps left 
when hydraulic limes are slaked and 
sieved. They consist of rmchanged 
li m estone and calcium silicates. 
There are also Cs. called * Iron Cs.’ 


silica, asbestos, marble dust, etc., it 
forms the product much used as a 
sanitary, resilient stone flooring in 
laige modern buildings. Another 
class of Cs,, and a class of increasing 
importance, is that composed of Cs- 
with tar or pitch as their principal 
constituent. Asphalt is a natural 
product which, heated and mixed 
with small particles of stone, forms a 
durable and easily worked surface. 
The surfaces of main and other roads 
are covered vdth a layer of pitch 
mixed with ground shale or sand and 
rolled, which, in addition to being free 
from dust, is easy to lay and keep 
up. Tar macadam has undoubtedly 
a great future before it in this respect. 
C. of this sort is also used to render 
walls damp-proof. The last class of 
G. is that consisting of various ad- 
hesives used in small quantities, such 
as giuns, glues, pastes, and so on. 
Some have particular application for 
1 special work. Thus Canada Balsam 
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is a resin obtained by piercing the bark 
of the American baisam-fir. Its chief 
property is its transparency when set, 
which makes it eminently nsefnl in 
optical work for cementing together 
glass surfaces. Paste is used for 
cementing paper and is made from 
fionr or starch, the flour being rubbed 
up with water and boiled. The addi- 
tion of water before boiling improves 
the quality, making it thinner and 
stronger. In large quantities C. is 
used for wall-papering and bill-stick- 
ing, and can be made by mixing a 
quartern of flour with a quarter of a 
pound of alum into a creamy con- 
sistency warm water, and then 

pouring on boiling water and stirring. 
As this paste is liable to become 
mouldy and putrid, it can be made 
permanent by the addition of a little 
corrosive sublimate. Liqu id glues are 
prepared from shellac, v/hich is caused 
LO dissolve by boiling with borax. A 
useful and cheap C. "is the lied C., or 
Faraday^s cement, usedby instrument- 
makers for cementing glass to metals. 
It IS made by melting five parts of 
black resin with one part of yellow 
wax and then stirring in gradually 
one part of red ochre in fine powder 
and previously well dried. Mastic 
C. is made by mixing twenty parts 
of well-washed and sifted sharp sand 
with two parts of litharge and one 
of slaked lime. This is mixed with 
linseed oil, which sets by its property 
of absorbing oxygen. It is used for 
repairing stonework. Sodium silicate 
is also used for closing the pores and 
resisting attack. 

Cement Stone, the name given in 
geology to a layer of rooks which exist 
at the bottom of the carboniferous 
deposits of Britain. It has the 
appearance of being deposited from 
shallow water either fresh or brackish 
between the freshwater deposits of 
the Old Red Sandstone and the marine 
deposits of the lower sandstone shales 
and carboniferous limestones. Con- 
ditions point to the fact that after the 
formation of the Old Red Sandstones in 
large inland lakes there was a sub- 
sidence of the land and the C. Ss. 
were formed in laige shallow marine 
lakes or deltas. C. S. forms an 
excellent building stone, being ex- 
tensively used in Edinburgh for that 
purpose- 

Cemetery (from the Gk- KotyeqriqpLov^ 
a sleeping-place), a piece of ground 
which is specially set apart for the 
burial of the dead. The name was 
originaUy given to the underground 
burial-places of the Roms. The 
Gks. always made their Cs. outside 
the cities, and the Roms, placed 
their tombs generally by the side of 
the public roads. In the early ages, 
the Christians used to hold their 


religious ceremonies in the Cs., and 
it is believed that this fact brought 
about the practice of always conse- 
crating the ground that was to be 
used for the dead. In modern times 
it has become the rule for each sect 
or denomination to have its own 
burial-ground, and each C. is conse- 
crated according to the formula 
peculiar to the sect to which it be- 
longs, Sometimes one C. Is allotted 
to various denominations for the 
convenience of every one living in 
that district. In Germany the Cs. 
at Munich and Frankfort are called 
Leichenhauser (houses of the dead), 
and are built so as to minimise the 
risk of premature interment. The 
Turks make the most picturesque Cs., 
as they are generally surroxmded by 
cypress trees. Campo Santo at Pisa 
m Italy is the most famous burial- 
ground. 

Cenchrese : (1) (now Renkri) was a 
city on the E, side of the isthmus of 
Corinth in the Peloponnesus, Greece. 
It was from this port that St. Paul 
embarked when he left Corinth for 
Jerusalem. (2) Also the name of an 
anct. Gk. settlement in the Troad, 
probably situated some distance 
N. of Enek in the plain of Bairamich 
(N.W. promontory of Asia IMinor). 

Cenci, Beatrice ( 1577-99), an Italian 
girl, whose fame rests on the tragic 
and sordid character of her family 
history. She was the child of Fran- 
cesco C., a wealthy, passionate man, 
who proved a dissolute liver and a 
harsh father, and of Lucrezia, his 
second wife. She was involved in a 
plot to murder Francesco, who was 
assassinated whilst he slept, and 
after torture and confession was be- 
headed with her mother in 1599. 
Shelley’s magnificent tragedy. The 
Cenci, is historically inaccurate, but 
has nevertheless made Beatrice one 
of the most heroic and tragical of 
women- Modem research has re- 
vealed the fact that she had an ille- 
gitimate child by one of her father’s 
stewards. 

Cenis, Mont, a pass, 6893 ft. high, 
on the border between the Graian and 
Cottian Alps in Savoy (France). The 
famous Mont Cenis tunnel (opened in 
1 8 7 1 ) is not really under the pass itself, 
but lies below Col de Fr6jus, 17 m. to 
the W. It is 8 m. long. The railway 
runs through the Isdre valley from 
Chamb6ry, and after crossing the 
valleys of the Arc and Maurienne 
reaches Modane (61 m. from Gham- 
b6ry)- One terminus of the tunnel is 
Bardonndche, some way above Oulx, 
which is 18 m. distant from Modane. 
The carriage road, built by the 
Emperor JSTapoleon between 1803 and 
1810, ascends the Are valley for 16 m., 
from Modane to Lanslebourg, going 
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down from the heiglits by way of the 
Cenis valley to Snsa (37 ni. from 
Modaiio), where the road meets the 
rai!wa 3 '. Liansleboiwg is only 8 m. 
from the hospice near the su m mit of 
the pass. The Little Mont Cenis 
(7166 ft.), w'hich is supposed to be 
* Hannibars Pass/ connects the main 
pass wdth the Etache valley on the 
French side. 

Cenohites, see Ccexobites, 

Cenomani, an offshoot of the 
Aiilerci, a people who inhabited 
Gallia Celtiea, an anct. div. corres- 
ponding to the modern Maine 
m the department of Sarthe. This 
people helped the great rebel Ver- 
eingetorix in the rising against Caesar 
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in 62 B.C.. constituted under Augus- 
tus a civiias sti:pendaria of Gallia Lxig- 
dunensis, and in 400 b.c. invaded 
Italy and occupied the territory of 
the Etruscans they conquered, mak- 
ing Verona and Brixia their chief 
towns. During the Punic wars they 
were faithful allies of Rome. 

Cenomanian, the name given by 
Eh?, geologists to the lower portion 
of the Tipper Cretaceous period. 

Cenotaph (Gk. jcevo?, void ; Ta<^>o 9 , 
a tomb), a monument or memorial 
stone to the memory of some one 
whose body lies elsewhere. Cs. are 
very common for drowned persons. 


1 An added significance attaches to 
the word since the Great War. In 
England, the C., par excellence, is that 
which stands in Whitehall, London, 
near the end of Downing Street. 
The original C. was a temporary 
structure made of w’ood, erected 
hastily for the Peace Procession on 
July 19, 1919. The architect was 
Sir Edwan Lutyens, who drew up the 
plans over-night and submitted 
them to the gov, the next morning. 
The design is of striking simplicity, 
and has an air of dignity seldom 
found in such memorials. In 1920 
it -was decided that the temporary 
structure should be demolished and 
a permanent one erected on the 
same site. This gave rise to much 
criticism in the Press ; it was con- 
sidered that the site xvas unsuitable 
owing to the busy traffic at this spot, 
and that the monument should be 
placed on one of the grass plots in 
Parliament Square near the Houses 
of Parliament. The original view, 
however, prevailed, and no traffic 
problem has arisen . As the memorial 
IS to all w’ho died or w'ere killed in 
the Great War and wffio lie buried in 
everv theatre of war, irrespective of 
creed, denomination, or belief, a 
purely Christian inscription xvas out 
of place. It was therefore decided 
to inscribe on it the words ^ TO OUR 
GLORIOUS DEAD.’ It W’as in- 
tended that the fiags upon it should 
be of stone, the colours being driven in 
by a new process. This, however, 
was not carried out, and three 
bunting flags fly on two faces of the 
memorial. The cost of erection 
was ^10,000. Sir Edward Lutyens 
gave his services without remunera- 
tion. It is still the general practice 
of all male civilians to uncover their 
heads in passing the Cenotaph out of 
respect for the dead who gave their 
lives in the Great War. On every 
anniversary of the signing of the 
Armistice (Nov. 11) a mass memorial 
service is held at the Cenotaph in 
which the Royal Family, the gov., 
and representatives of all important 
bodies, etc., participate. 

Censer (from Lat. incendere, to 
kindle), a vessel used in both Christian 
and pagan places of worship for the 
burning of incense. 

Censorinus, a Latin grammarian 
and also a versatile xvriter. Flourished 
about the middle of the third century 
A-i>. He wrote a book called De 
Accentibiis, which has been lost, and 
he also wrote a treatise called De Die 
Maialiin the year 238, and dedicated 
to Quintus Cacrellius. The work is 
extant, and deals with various sub- 
jects, such as astronomy, music, 
religious rites, natural history of mail, 
etc., etc. 
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Censors (Lat. €e7isere^ to assess, 
judge): (1) Originally the name of 
two R-oni. officials, dating from the 
time of Servius Tullius. After expul- 
sion of the kings (c. 510 b.c.), the 
office was held by the consuls, but 
special magistrates were again ap- 
pointed 443 B.C. Till 351 only 
patricians were censors ; the plebeian 
Marcus Putiliis was then chosen 
(Livy, rii. 22). In 339 Lex Publilia 
enacted that one must be a plebeian. 
In 131 both 'were plebeian for the nrst 
time. They were elected on the same 
day in ‘ Comitia Centuinata,* with a 
consul presiding- The term of office, 
at first fire years, wa 6 later limited to 



eighteen months. This magistracy 
was considered the highest dignity in 
the state, except dictatorship. The 
chief duties were three : (a) The 

original taking of the census, or 
register of citizens, and their property 
(held in Campus Martins) ; (5) the 

regimen mortim (regulation of morals), 
most dreaded of all their powers, this 
superintendence gradually spreadmg 
to private as well as public life ; 
<c) administration of the State 
finances including regulation of tribu- 
turn (property -tax), and of vectigalia. 
These were usually leased out to 
speculators (publicani, ‘ farmers * of 
the taxes). Upkeep of public build- 
ings and care of the treasury were en- 
trusted to C. Their powers were vast 
and undefined ; only his colleague's 
intercessio (veto) could overrule a 
0.*s decisions. C. could degrade men 
ficom or promote them to the rank of 
senator or knight at choice, until 
Sulla’s legislation, 81 b.c. They 
might class citizens with cerarii with 
no vote. They introduced various 
sumptuary laws. In 265 a law for- 
bade re-election to censorship. In 338 
they drew up the list of senators 
(lectio senatus). Their dreaded stigma. 


7wfa censoria, might be affixed to any 
name on their lists, but the successors 
of one pair of C. could remove it. 
Augustus exercised censorial powers 
himself as consul /S B.c. and a.d. 14). 
Claudius, Vespasian, and Domitian 
revived the office. Trajan and later 
emperors acted as C. without actu- 
ally assuming office. See Mommsen, 
Rondsches tStcuitsrccJify li. ; Be Boor, 
Fasti Censorii: »':?mith, Diciionary 
of Antiquities ; Becker, IlandbucTi der 
Romischen Altcrihumer^ voL ii., part 
2 ; Viebuhr, History of Rome^ ii. 

(2) The name is now extended to 
one who controls or censures the 
action of others ; to critics of literary 
or artistic work, and judges appointed 
by government to examine plays or 
songs before their publication. It is 
also the title of the official head of 
non-collegiate students at Oxford and 
Cambridge. The G. of the Royal Col- 
lege of Phyhicians grant licences. 

Censorship of the Drama, a power 
that originally sprang from the 
royal prerogative. The O. of the B. 
has existed ever since the rise of the 
Eng. drama in the period of the 
Renaissance. In the time of Henry 
VII. court entertainments were 
supervised by a Master of the Revels, 
and from that date to the middle of 
the seventeenth century, when all 
theatres were suppressed by law, play- 
wrights were subject to the control 
either of the Master of the Revels or 
the Court of Star Chamber, According 
to writers on the constitutional his- 
tory of England, it is not certain at 
what date the Lord Chamberlain first 
began to exercise a direct control over 
plays, but the records of the Lord 
Chamberlain’s office show that as 
early as 1628 that functionary 
either personally or through his 
subordinate, the Master of the Revels, 
licensed and exercised a general 
control over dramatists- From being 
an emanation of the royal prerogative 
his powers ultimately, in 1 7 3 7 , became 
statutory- The object of the Act of 
1737 was mainly political, a fact 
which is sufficiently indicated by the 
preamble to the Act, which recites 
that its purpose was to ‘ restrain the 
political and personal satire which 
was then prevalent on the stage, 
which the gov. of the day found 
embarrassing, and which the censor- 
ship as it then existed was found 
ineffective to curb.’ On the passing 
of this Act the Lord Chamberlain 
appointed a licencer or examiner of 
plays, with a salary of £400 a year, 
and that office has continued in spite 
of criticism down to the present time. 
The Act of 1737 conferred an un- 
fettered power of veto on the Lord 
Chamberlain, and it was only when 
the Theatres Act, 1843 was passed 
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that the legislatnre gave any indica- 
tion of the principle on which the 
veto was to be exercised. Under the 
Theatres Act, 1843, the Lord Cham- 
berlain has power : (1) to prohibit the 
performance of nniicensed sta^e 
plays anywhere ; (2) to license 

theatres in certain places; <3) a 
practically arbitrary right to ban 
any stage play which in his opinion 
is contrary to * good manners, de- 
comm, and the preservation of the 
public peace/ words which the 
Joint Committee characterised as 
vague, and ‘ the only existing statu- 
tory aathorisation * of this particular 
aspect of the Lord Chamberlain^s 
powers. Under this Act all new plays 
and every addition to an old play 
mnst be sent to the Lord Chamherlain 
by the theatre manager who proposes 
to produce it at least seven days 
before it is intended to be performed, 
accompanied by a fee for perusal of 
not more than two guineas. The 
Lord Chamberlain has local juris- 
diction to license all theatres in the 
cities of London and Westminster, in 
Finsbury Marylebone, the Tower 
Hamlets, and also in Windsor and 
other places where there is a royal 
residence. According to the report of 
the Joint Committee of 1909 the 
coimty councils license places to be 
used in their coimties, and the uni- 
versity authorities of Oxford and 
Cambridge have a veto as to the per- 
formance of plays within their respec- 
tive jurisdictions. Lineally descended 
from the control of court festivities 
vested in the Master of the Bevels, 
legally owing its origin to political 
eii^encies as set out in the Theatres 
Act, 1737, the C. of the D. really has its 
roots deep down in the civil and re- 
ligious intolerance of a bygone age. 
The social conditions, which in reality 
or apparently necessitated an auto- 
cratic exercise by the Lord Chamber- 
lain of his supervisory powers over 
the drama, were also conditions pre- 
eminently incompatible with even 
the bare idea of liberty of discussion, 
far less of the constitutional freedom 
of the press. The Mngship as yet was 
personal, the gov. -supporting body 
strictly aristocmtic, in spite of the 
triumph of the parliamentary cause 
in the early Stuart period, and 
nothing which in any way prejudiced 
such traditions was to be tolerated 
for a moment. * Players * were legally 
and socially regarded in the light of 
rogues and vagabonds, living rather 
by the charity of their * masters * 
than from any title to their earnings. 
So diametrically opposed are modem 
ideas to such conceptions that the 
institution of the C. of the D. was 
hardly likely to go unchaUenged in 
the progress of time. But until recent 
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years opposition to it was of no very 
open or sustained character, and 
three joint committees, m 1853, 1S66, 
and 1892, respectively pronounced 
succinctly in favour of its continued 
existence. The year 1908 and suc- 
eeedmg years, however, saw a re- 
markable manifestation of hostility to 
the C. of the D. on the part of a 
number of distinguished persons in 
the literary world, the exciting cause 
of which was the refusal by the Lord 
Chamberlain, on the advice of his 
examiner of plays, to license three 
plays — Waste f a skit on English-- 
man’s HoJiie^ and Jlanna Vanna. As 
a result of widespread criticism of his 
action in the Press, a joint committee 
of both Houses was appomted m 190S 
to incnire into the working of the C. 
of the P. A considerable number 
of well-known winters, actors, and 
theatre managers gave evidence before 
the committee. Generally speaking, 
the dramatists and other writers were 
against, and the actors and managers 
in favom’ of the continued existence 
of the C. of the P. A remarkable 
feature in the evidence was the ad- 
mission by the examiner of plays that 
in advising the Lord Chamberlain on 
the various plays submitted to him he 
roceeded on no principles that could 
e defined, hut based himself on cus- 
tom, and followed the precedents of 
the office : his practice was to refuse 
a licence where plays were avowedly 
adapted from the Scriptures, con- 
tained political allusions likely to 
jeopardise friendly relations with a 
foreign state, or had an immoral 
tendency- Since his inception of office 
in 1895 the examiner said that some 
7000 plays had been submitted to him , 
of which 43 were refused licences, 
though 14 of these were subsequently 
reconsidered and the licences issued ; 
the majority of his refusals w^ere on 
grounds of immorahty. The figures 
given by the examiner, however, in 
no way represented the true measure 
of his activity, for in countless in- 
stances plays were only licensed after 
modifications to meet ohjeetions- 
The absence of principle or certainty 
in the quasi-judicial functions of the 
reader was exemplified by the refusal 
to license Jilrs. Warren’s Profession^, 
D^Annunzio’s La Cittd Morta, The 
Breaking Point, while at the same time 
passing Pie WalMXre and The Chrts- 
tmn, and other plays which, though 
dissimilar in treatment and action, 
yet contained parallel incidents. The 
gravamen of the dramatists* grievance 
was that the suppression of a play 
before production was an excessive 
use of executive power, and cast a 
stigma on the profession of the 
dramatist ; and that it was an anomaly 
to place the drama under restrictions 
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other than those imposed by the 
ordi n ary law of libel and blasphemy. 
The actors, on the other hand, feared 
that if the C. of the D- were replaced 
by mag-isterial and police control, an 
element of uncertaintv would be in- 
troduced mto their calling’, and place 
In constant doubt the employment 
of numbers of persons who were not 
directly concerned with the ethics of 
the dramatic art. The report of the 
committee condemned the power of 
veto before production, beeaase secret 
in its operation, and ■vs-dth an expres- 
sion of philosophic candour not often 
to be met with in an official document, 
observes in regard to the standards of 
drama that * those standards are not 
absolute. It is an axiom nnderlying 
ail onr legislation that only through 
the tolerance of that which one age 
thinks to be error can the next age 
progress further in the pnrsnit of 
truth.’ The committee recommended: 
<i.) That the Lord Chamberlain should 
remain the hcencer of plays, with the 
duty of licensing any plav submitted 
to Mm, unless he considered it in- 
decent, offensively personal, calcu- 
lated to do violence to the sentiment 
of religious reverence, to impair rela- 
tions With any foreign power, to 
cause a breach of the peace, or to 
conduce to crime or vice, as repre- 
senting in an invidious manner some 
living person, or some person recently 
dead, (ii.) That it should be entirely 
optional to submit a play for licence, 
and legal to perform an unlicensed 
play. Where any xinlicensed play 
contravened the stated bounds the 
matter should be left to the Director 
of Public Prosecutions. In spite of 
repeated questions in the House, and 
a petition to the king signed by sixty 
dramatists and a number of repre- 
sentatives of repertory theatres, 
dramatic societies, musicians, artists, 
and novelists — a list abundantly re- 
presentative of the intellectual and 
artistic contemporary talent of the 
kingdom — ^nothing was done to give 
legislative effect to the proposals of the 
Joint Committee. An account of the 
sittings of tMscommittee together with 
a sane criticism of the present system 
of the O. of the D. is contained in the 
introduction to Bernard Shaw’s The 
Showing of Blanco Bosnet, 1909. 
The whole question is highly contro- 
versial and arises from the almost 
unvarying opposition of the artistic 
temperament, which sees in the en- 
acted drama a legitimate veMcle for 
the inculcation of true revelations of 
life, however sordid, however gloomy, 
to the more ordinary materialistic 
temperament, wMch, possibly secretly 
fearful of truth, regards drama as a 
means merely of light relaxation from 
the cares of life, in which nothing but 


cheerful, humorous, or optimistic 
scenes and incidents should ever be 
represented. One weakness of the 
C. of the D. is that pornography when 
sugared wnth farce and fun is more 
likely to be granted a licence than 
when serious in intent. It is 
notorious that variety shows in- 
variably escape the censor, and mom- 
over the examiner of plays who 
considers only the text of the play has 
no control over its production. How- 
ever. Young Woodleg by John Van 
Druten, 1929, was refused a licence 
'Which was afterwards granted when 
a private performance had been wit- 
nessed, On theotherhand, in the pro- 
duction of JECismet in 1911 the incident 
of a little girl throwing off a robe 
before entering a bath was modified 
by order after the play had already 
been performed some 250 times. 
There is, of course, as Shaw has 
pointed out, a definite law against 
exposure of the person in public, 
quite apart from any C. of the B. 
Stage Society productions and those 
at which no admission prices are 
charged do not require a licence, but 
although this allows a ready evasion, 
there is little likelihood that the C. 
of the D. will be more strictly enforced 
or, on the other hand, relaxed. The 
protest which was made in the early 
part of the century was placated by 
the retirement of Redford, who by 
Ms alleged ineptitude as examiner 
of plays had first aroused critioism- 
Since then the C. of the D. has con- 
tinued its Mstoric methods undis- 
turbed. In fact, it is regarded as 
preferable to the alternative system 
of liability to police prosecution, such 
as of late years has so harassed the 
novelist whose immunity from official 
censorship was once the envy of the 
playwright. That the Lord Chamber - 
Iain’s licence is an invaluable safeguard 
— ^the two-guinea insurance policy 
as it is called by Shaw — is proved 
by the alternative system which at 
present obtains in the XJ.S.A, In 
1929 the Wales Act was inaugurated 
in Hew York State, and by its terms a 
theatre which has seen the per- 
formance of a play subsequently 
banned in the police courts may b© 
padlocked for a whole year, to the 
heavy loss of its possibly innocent 
owner. In Boston theatres are 
licensed for a season, but licences 
may be suspended by order of the 
Mayor, the Police Commissioner and 
the CMef Justice. The work don© 
in England by the Lord Chamberlain s 
dep^tment is in America carried out 
by the secretaries of watch and ward 
societies. Of the two the Lord 
Chamberlain’s office is the more 
susceptible to pubHo opinion. See 
F. FoweE and F. Palmer, Censorshzp 
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in England, 1913; al&o M. L. Ernst 
and W. Seagle, To the Eure, 1929. 

Censorship, British Postal. The 
institution during the Great War of 
the postal censorship for the purpose of 
closing enemy channels of communica- 
tion and generally for making the 
blockade of Germany entirely effec- 
tive -was one of the romances of the 
Great War. In face of the vigour of 
the blockade, the enemy found his 
overseas trade disappearing beyond 
hope of recovery, and hence he devised 
the most ingenious methods for 
remedying this state of things. Thus 
arose the necessity not only for 
establishing the British Postal Cen- 
sorship, but also for enlarging its 
activities from time to time, so as to 
cope with the ever-varying counter- 
moves of the enemy. The censor- 
ship began its activities in a small 
w’ay on the eve of the declaration of 
war against Germany, but by the end 
of the year 1 9 1 S the staff had mcreased 
to 4680, of whom 3587 were women. 
The bulk of this staff* worked in 
Strand House and the average 
number of letters censored per diem 
was 375,517, whereof 116,700 were 
commercial and 258,817 private 
letters . Women were found specially 
useful in dealing with private letters 
on account of their memory for detail 
and ready observation of peculiarities 
in handwi'iting, form, and expression. 
At first the censorship was restricted 
to mails passing to and from the 
United Xingdom The examination 
of such mails led to the detection of 
many a spy and enemy agent and 
prevented the leakage of much valu- 
able mihtary information to the 
enemy. By the end of 1914 it be- 
came obvious that to defeat the 
enemy’s plans for passing supplies 
through the British blockade, it was 
essential also to examme the mails in 
transit between neutral countries, and 
gradually every channel of communi- 
csation by mail between neutrals was 
brought under supervision. It was 
also found necessary to keep a close 
watch on the parcel and sample post, 
inasmuch as a single parcel could 
have contained, either in the contents 
or on the wrapping, important plans 
or messages. To minimise the labour 
of examining each article of merchan- 
dise an elaborate system was organ- 
ised by which the despatch of parcels 
was confined to firms of well-known 
status who undertook to observe 
certam specified precautions. The 
censorship of neutral mails resulted 
in extensive seizures of contra- 
band articles of small bulk and high 
value from the letter mails carried 
by neutral ships, and the value of the 
goods so intercepted in the short 
period before the enemy realised the 


failure of his device, was over 
£150,000. 

The detention of enemy remittances 
and securities did much to paralyse 
Ger. commercial and financial opera- 
tions in overseas coim tries, incident- 
allv it impeded foreign subscriptions 
to Ger. War Boans. The seizui'e too, 
of enemy insurance and banking docu- 
ments and statements of accounts 
was a deadly blow to Ger. overseas 
insurance and banking business. For 
this particular work a special branch 
was formed, consisting of men of 
experience on the Stock Exchange 
and in other financial circles. During 
the three years 1916—1919 some 
£2,000,000 of securities, suspected of 
being transmitted for enemy benefit, 
were placed in prize. Indispensable 
work was done in enforcing ^ black 
hsts- ’ Neutral firms of good standing, 
realismg the penalties attaching to 
inclusion in these lists, became un- 
willmg to lend their services to the 
enemy, and the censorship became 
expert in detecting any demand for 
goods from persons or firms of un- 
known status or who had not pre- 
viously dealt in a particular class of 
goods. The Censorship, indeed, 
provided the sole effective means of 
identifying the true origin or destina- 
tion of merchandise, and the evidence 
furnished from intercepted letters 
was in practically every case the 
essential factor in securmg the con- 
demnation of the ships and cargoes 
seized. The censorship also foiled 
the plans of enemy propagandists. 
Propaganda leaflets were found inter- 
leaved in apparently innocuous books, 
while great numbers of sacks, osten- 
sibly containing mere business circu- 
lars from neutral countries, were 
found to comprise nothmg else but 
Ger. propaganda under covers bearing 
Swedish or Dutch postage stamps. 
Everything the allies had said, either 
agamst themselves or against each 
other, for centuries past, was exploited 
in the enemy’s propaganda leaflets. 
Carlyle and Herbert Spencer, files of 
Punch, Kowlandson’s caricatures of 
the French, Caran d’Ache’s carica- 
tures of the English, the persecution 
of the Jews : all were made use of 
in turn to the same end, and the 
library of the censorship contained at 
one time a most instructive and 
unique collection of these remarkable 
expressions of JTuUur. Finally, the 
censorship was invaluable in throw- 
ing light upon the military and 
economic conditions existing in enemy 
countries and was instnimental in 
affording much useful naval and 
military information to the British 
authorities Failure to detect a single 
undesirable entry in a sheaf of 
reinsurance bordereaux might have 
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given the enemy information of a ' 
sailing date and led directly to the 
Binking of a liner ; while, on the other 
hand, the improper detention of a 
document essential to the movement of 
a cargo might have caused great 
mischief from the naval and military 
standpoint or extensive pecuniary 
damage to Allied trade interests. 

Censorship of the Press, see Free- 
dom OF THE Press ; Press Bureau 
(Great War). 

Census, an enumeration of the inha- 
bitants of a state taken by order of its 
legislature. In anct. Home C. meant 
an authentic declaration made usu- 
ally every five years by every Horn, 
citizen before two magistrates called 
censors, of his own name and age, and 
of the name and age of his wife, to- 
gether with a statement of the num- 
ber of his children and slaves. The 
Pom. C. differed from a modern C. 
both in respect of its purpose and 
scope. Its object was mainly fiscal ; 
but it was also designed to ascertain 
the number of men capable of bearing 
arms. Taxation depended on the 
results of the Pom. C Livy states 
that it also showed the amount of a 
man’s debts and the names of his 
creditors. Pom. citizens were di- 
vided according to the valuation of 
their property at the C. into six 
classes, each class containing a num- 
ber of * centuries ’ or hundreds. As 
the richer classes contained far more 
centuries than the poorer, it is obvious 
that the influence of wealth was 
greatly preponderant m the Comitia 
Centuriata, the legislative assembly 
of anct. Pome. From the codes of 
Theodosius and Justinian, it appears 
that the scope of the Pom. C- be- 
came widened under the empire. It 
had become a complete register of the 
population and wealth of all the 
centuries included within the limits 
of the Caesar’s dominions. Full as it 
was, however, it was in no sense a 
statistical record like a modem C., 
and was apparently in no way con- 
ceived to further the social progress of 
the people at large. The first actual 
enumeration of the people of England 
and Scotland was made in 1801. The 
topics of inquiry were the number 
of persons, the number of inhabited 
and uninhabited houses, and the 
number of families in each parish. 
It attempted a classification of the 
employment of individuals under the 
very general divisions of agriculture, 
trade, manufactures, and handicraft. 
The inquiry under this last head en- 
tirely failed, owing to the confusion 
engendered by the classification into 
families. The next C. was in 1811, 
and since 1801 the C. has been taken 
every ten years. In the Cs. of 1811 
and 1821 the official form of inquiry 


was modified so as to obtain a more 
accui*ate return of the occupation of 
the people. The heads of inquiry in 
1841 were more numerous and minute, 
with the result that more accurate 
information wns obtained. In refer- 
ence to occupation, the enumerators 
were directed to ascertain the employ- 
ment of ever!/ person, distinguishing 
sex, instead ot merely as hitherto, 
the empi 03 Tnent of families and males 
over twenty. Furthermore, the 
exact age of every person was ascer- 
tained, instead of quinquennial and 
decennial periods being taken, and 
the place of birth was also a subject 
of inquiry* The C. of 1851 was much 
facihtated the system of registra- 
tion of births, marriages, and deaths, 
which came into operation in 1837- 
Prior to that time the unchecked 
parish registers were the only avail- 
able sources of information. The C. 
of ISol showed a marked advance on 
its predecessors in regard to what may 
be termed social statistics. For the 
first time the number of blind, deaf, 
and dumb persons was recorded. It 
also made inquiry into the ecclesias- 
tical and educational condition of the 
country by ascertaining the amount 
of church accommodation at the 
command of each denomination, to- 
gether wdth a return of the numbers 
of all the congregations on a particu- 
lar day. This C. brought into promi- 
nence the sudden and startling de- 
crease in the population of Ireland. 
In 1861 the C. exhibited for the first 
time the number of aliens and natura- 
lised British subjects in the United 
Kingdom. The population of Ireland 
continued to show a decrease. The 
first C. of Ireland was taken in 1813, 
but it was not tiU 1821 that it was in 
any true sense an accurate or com- 
plete record. In 1871 the C. was 
extended to cover the British Empire, 
and since that year the mode of taking 
the C. has in no essentials been im- 
proved upon. The accuracy of this 
C. was ensured by the division of the 
country into enumeration districts, 
with a clear indication of the various 
confusing local governmental or muni- 
cipal sub-divisions of the kingdom. 
One striking feature of the G. of 1871 
was that the names of persons were 
required, and to facilitate inquiry a 
separate schedule or form was sent 
out to each householder. Special 
schedules were issued for Welsh people, 
persons in public institutions, on 
board ship, and homeless or houseless 
persons. In regard to the last men- 
tioned the co-operation of the metro- 
politan and county police was enlisted. 
The comparative rate of mortality in 
various occupations was also inquired 
into by classifying the living in the 
different occupations or professions 
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with recrard to age. Subsequeiifc Cs. 
have stiil further widened the field of 
inquiry and elicited a mass of valuable 
information in the way of social and 
vital statistics ; in 1901, e.g. investi- 
gation was made into the evils of 
overcrowding by inquiries as to the 
number of persons occupying any 
particular room or part of a house. 
The Begistrar-General, in his pre- 
liminary report to the liOcal Govern- 
ment Board (now the ^Ministry of 
Health) of the G. of 1911, points out 
that each successive enumeration 
tends to become more complex than 
its predecessor o%ving to the numerous 
intercensal areas into which the 
country is divided, the growth of the 
population, and the demand for an 
exLension of the subjects of inquiry* 
The following additions were made 
to those subjects in 1911 : (a) the 

duration of existing marriages ; (5) 
the number of children born to such 
marriages; (c) the industries or ser- 
vices with which workers were con- 
nected, as distinct from the occupa- 
tions in which they were personally 
engaged : <d) in the case of persons 
born outside England and Wales, 
whether they were residents or visi- 
tors in this country ; <e) the number 
of rooms in all dwellings, instead as 
heretofore in dwellings of less than 
five rooms only. In contrast to the 
prejudice, especially in certain eccle- 
siastical quarters and among the 
iCTorant, excited by the earlier Cs., 
it was noteworthy some years ago, 
that the Registrar-General expected 
fuller and more accurate returns than 
ever on account of the interest evinced 
by the public in the G., an interest 
which he attributed to the aid 
rendered by the Press; to the co- 
operation of the parliamentary com- 
mittee of the Trades Union Congress, 
and to the efforts of elementary school 
teachers who gave special C- lessons to 
children under their charge. 

The total population in England 
and Wales was 8,892,536 in 1801 ; 
10,164,256 in 1811; 12,000,236 in 

1821; 13,896,797 in 1831; 15,914,148 
in 1841 ; 17,927,609 in 1851 ; 

20,066,224 in 1861; 22,704,108 in 

1871; 25,974,439 in 1881; 29,002,525 
in 1891; 32,527,843 in 1901; 

36,075,269 in 1911; 37,885,242 in 

1921. The population of Great 
Britain and Ireland a month before 
the beginning of the Great War was 
officially estimated at 46,089,249. 
There were over one million more 
females than males in England and 
Wales. In 1911 and, by 1931, the 
excess, aggravated by the losses of 
men in the Great War (about 800,000) 
was 1,720,802, and is now (1930) 
estimated at over 2,000,000. An 
additional reason for the rate of in- 


crease is the fact that more males 
migrate to the Dominions and 
elsewhere than do females. It is 
significant that the loss of popu- 
lation owins to emigration, which 
was 164,000 in 1871-81, 600,000 in 
1881-91, 68,000 in 1891-1901, rose 
agam to nearly half a million in 1901- 
11. In 1913 the total number of 
British and North Irish emigrants was 
416,278, in 1926 284,009, in 1927 
277,327, and in 1928, 270,730. Since 
then, owing to quota restrictions in the 
U.S.A. and Canada and elsewhere, the 
number has steadily declined. The 
C. of 1911 showed a slight net gain by 
excess of births over deaths, a result 
due, however, to a relatively greater 
reduction in the death-rate than in- 
crease in the birth-rate. This reduc- 
tion has become accentuated since the 
Great War by reason of the very 
marked progressive decline in the 
birth-rate. In 1924 the excess of 
births over deaths was 301,438 ; in 
1925, 284,273; in 1926, 288,763; in 
1927 only 218,865, and in 1928, 
239,388. It seems probable that the 
last decennial C. wiU be taken in 1931, 
the intention being thereafter to take 
a C. eveiry five years, an innovation 
which would have been introduced in 
1926 but for the expense involved. 
It is estimated that the number of 
persons to be counted will be over 
40 millions and the preliminary work 
for this O. was begun in 1929. 

The constitution of the U.S.A. pro- 
vides for a compulsory decennial C., 
the first being taken in 1790 under 
the direction of the president. From 
1849 the O- was taken by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, but by an Act 
of 1903 the Census Bureau was trans- 
ferred to the new Department of 
Commerce and Labour. The director 
of the O. is appointed by the president 
and receives a salary of 66000 per 
annum. The present director is 
William M. Steuart. The permanent 
work of the Census Bureau embraces, 
besides population, statistical in- 
quiries regarding the blind, deaf 
and dumb, feeble-minded and insane ; 
deaths and births in registration 
districts ; crime and pauperism ; 
public debt, revenue, realty and 
personalty and other statistics of 
cities ; religious bodies ; cotton pro- 
duction; water transport; electric 
lighting ; telephones and telegraphs ; 
agriculture and manufactures ; mines 
and quarries. The total cost of the 
Census of 1920 was 625,117,000. 
These statistical inquiries are made 
in the periods intervening between 
the decennial Cs. of population. The 
population of the U.S.A. was 
12,866,020 in 1830 ; 17,069,453 in 

1840 ; 23,191,876 in 1850 ; 31.443,321 
in 1860; 38,558,37Iinl870; 50,155,783 
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in ISSO; 62,622,250 in 1S90 ; ’ 
75,994,575 in 1900; 91,972,206 in 

1910 and 105,710,020 in 1920. The 
census of 1900 showed a total 
population of continental U.S.A. of 
122,775,046. The most popnlons 
states are Xew York, 12,588,006 ; 
PennsylTama, 9,661,350 ; Illinois, 
7,630,654 ; Ohio, 6,646,697 ; Texas, 
5,824,714 ; California, 5,677,251 ; 
Michigan, 4,842,325. The popula- 
tion of Xew York City in 1930 was 
6,981,927, Xexteame Chicago with 
3,375,329 and Philadelphia writh 
1,904,430. The surprises of the 
census were the enormous growths 
of Detroit, which became fourth 
city, and Los Angeles, which became 
fifth ; Detroit in ten years Jumped 
from 993,678 to 1,573,985 ; and Los 
Angeles increased in ten years from 
576,673 to 1,233,561, thns stamping 
it the faste.st-growdng big city in 
the world. The greatest density of 
population occurs in Rhode Is. (566 
to the sq. m.), Massachusetts (479), 
Xew' Jersey (420), Connecticut (286), 
Xew York (217). 

The native white population, 
according to the latest available 
figures (1930), is 81,108,000, as 
against 13,7 12,000 foreign-born white, 
5,454,000 negroes, and about 417,000 
Asiatics. Redskins, who numbered 
294,574 in 1865, were 355,481 in 192S. 
The male population in 1920 was 
53,900,400, as against 51,810,100 
females, the most striking dispropor- 
tion being in the Pacific States, where 
there are 130 males to 100 females. In 
the negro population females out- 
number males by about 2 per cent. 
The U.S.A. Census return, as at 
January 1, 1922, of American citizens, 
gave a total of 27,661,800 male citizens 
of all races, divided into 24,339,700 
native, and 3,822,100, foreign-hom 
(naturahsed) ; and 26,759,900 female 
citizens of all races, divided respec- 
tively into 23,869,300, and 2,890,600. 
As regards foreign-born whites, Xew 
York State, in 1920, showed 151,172 
bom in Austria, 111,974, Canada, 
38,247 in Czecho-Slovakia, 135,305, 
England, 295,650 Germany, 78,374 
Hungary, 284,747 Ireland, 545,173 
Italy, 27,573 Norway, 247,519 Poland, 
529,240 Russia and 53,025 Sweden. 
These proportions are fairly typical 
of those in other Northern industrial 
States where immigration used to be 
very high, Italian, Russian, Polish, 
Irish and German being uniformly 
high. In the Southern States the 
white population is predominantly of 
British stock. Alien immigration for 
the 10 years 1920-29, was 430,000, 

805.000, 309,000, 622,000, 706,000, 

294.000, 304,000, 335,000, 307,000 
and 279,000. The total of alien im- 
migrants from 1820, is 374 millions ; 


the net increase for the past 5 years 
in the population from immigration 
was about 225,000. In 1910, 1913 
and 1914 the number ol alien im- 
migrants exceeded a million, and in 
1914, the year of the opening of the 
Great War, was 1/218,480, the highest 
on record ; but it dropped steeply in 
1915 to 326,700. Since the intro- 
duction, how'ever, of the quota re- 
strictions, the number has become 
stabilised. Births in 1928 num 
bered 1,147,625 males, and 1,085,524 
females or 19*7 per thousand; and 
deaths 738,891 and 623,090 resjsec- 
tively, or 12-0 per thousand. In the 
period 1901-5 the figures showed 16*7 
deaths per thousand, almost exactly 
the same as for England. 

Cent and Centime (from Lat. cen~ 
tiirriy a hundred), the names of coins. 
The cent vanes in value according to 
the country. Thus in the U.S.A. 
and Canada it is a bronze coin, the 
hundredth part of a dollar, worth 
nearly an English halfpenny, whilst 
in Holland the cent is made of copper, 
and is the hundredth part of a guilder 
(Is. Sd.). The centime originated in 
Prance, being a hundredth part of the 
franc, and before the revaluation 
of the franc in post-war years was 
equivalent to a tenth part of the 
English iienny. It has, however, been 
adopted in Belgium, and also in Italy, 
Greece, and Switzerland under differ- 
ent names. In Spain the real (2ld,) 
has been divided into 100 centimes. 

Cental, the measure of 100 lb. in 
avoirdupois weight. It is used not 
only in Great Britain, but also in 
America and Canada. This denomina- 
tion appears in the ‘ Board of Trade 
standards.’ 

Centaurea, a cosmopolitan genus of 
Gompositse consisting of nnmerous 
species which are of no practical im- 
portance to man, and are often mere 
weeds. Q. cj/anus, the cornfiower or 
blue-bottle, grows in British corn- 
fields and is often cultivated for its 
pretty many-coloured flowejcs ; C, 
moschata, the purple or white Siiltan, 
and C. stmveolens, the yellow Sultan, 
are garden flowers ; O, nigra is the 
knapweed, and C. cal(ntrapa the star- 
thistle. 

Centaurs, monsters, according to 
Gk. legends, which were half men 
and half beasts. The beast part is 
always depicted in art as being that 
of a horse. They were led by one 
named Chiron, and lived in the region 
of JJklt. Peiion. They fought many 
fierce battles, but in the end Hercules 
killed most of them and drove the 
rest to Mt. Pindus. 

Centaiirus, the Centaur, a S. con- 
stellation, only a small part of which 
is seen above the horizon in the lati- 
tude of Great Britain. It is situated 
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under Vii^o and Libra and between 
Argo and Scorpio, and was supposed 
to represent the centaur Chiron. This 
constellation, which was mentioned 
by Aratus, is bisected by the iMilky 
tVay, It has several points of in- 
terest, not the least being that it con- 
tains a Centauri, which is apparently 
our nearest neighbour in the stellar 
universe. This star is of the first 
magnitude (0-2 ), and the fourth 
brightest star. It has a very consider- 
able proper motion, being as much as 
368 in. a century, a. Centauri is dis- 
tant from the earth 270,000 times the 
distance of the sim from our planet. 
In other words, its distance in light- 
year units is that is to say, light 
travelling at 186,330 m. a second 
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takes that number of years to cover 
the intervening space between a 
Centauri and the earth, a. Centauri is 
a double star, one revolving around 
the other in seventy -nme years, and 
there is reason to believe from per- 
turbations observed that there is also 
a third, albeit invisible, companion. 
The two luminous stars have a pro- 
bable mean distance of 2232 millions 
of miles from each other. One of the 
twain has an identical spectrum with 
the sun, and is thought to be of the 
same mass and luminosity. Its com- 
panion is about the same size, but 
considerably less bright, a Centauri 
is historically interesting as afford- 
ing the first authentic result of the 
calculation of a stellar parallax, 
Henderson publishing his determina- 


^ tion of it in 183S. a and ^ Centauri 
: are known as the * Southern Pointers * 
because they serve as a guide in 
finding the Southern Cross. 

Centaury, a name applied to many 
plants, but most properly to iTry- 
thrcea Centaurium> the common C., a 
species of Gentianacse. It is an 
annual herb with pmk flowers, and 
was once gathered for the medicine of 
tonic property' obtained from the 
flower-tops. The American C. con- 
sists of the genus Sabbatia, and S. 
anguJaris has rose -pink flowers. The 
composite Centaurea (q v.) is also often 
knovu as C. in popular language. 

Centenary (Lat. centenarms, to do 
with a hundred), a celebration of an 
event which happened a hundred 
years ago, especially of the births and 
deaths of famons men. 

Centerville, the name of many post 
villages and towns in the U.S.A., the 
largest being the capital of Appa- 
noose CO., Iowa, U.S.A., 30 m. S.W. 
of Ottumwa, on the Chicago, Pacific, 
and other railways, where many in- 
dustries flourish. Pop. 8490. 

Centetes, typical of the family 
Centetidae, a small, insectivorous 
mammal found in Madagascar. The 
single species, C. ecaudatus, the ten- 
rec, is sometimes known as the tail- 
less hedgehog, and is distantly con- 
nected with the hedgehog within the 
same order. In length it is from 1 2 to 
16 in., its teeth are forty -three in 
number, the young have spiny hairs, 
and the female brings forth about 
twenty little ones at a birth- 

Centigrade, see THERMoaiETBR, 

Centimetre, a measure of length 
in the international metric system, 
being, as its name denotes, one- 
hundredth (O’Ol) of a metre. It is 
thus one-tenth of a decimetre, and is 
equal to ten millimetres. The metric 
system has been umversally adopted in 
France. A C. is equivalent to 0-394 
in. ; a cubic G. (c.c.) to 0*064 cubic in., 
and a square C- to 0T55 square in. 

Centipede, or Chilopoda, an order 
of Arthropodain the class Myriapoda, 
and in some respects they resemble 
insects. The number of legs varies 
greatly, some species having only 
fifteen pairs, while others have as 
many as one hundred and seventy- 
three pairs, and the term C. is con- 
sequently misleading. The galley- 
worms, as they are sometimes called, 
have flat bodies consistmg of numer- 
ous segments, all but the last two 
hearing a pair of legs, and the first 
body -segment bearing a pair of poison 
claws, while the head has three pairs 
of 3a-ws and long antennsB. The 
species are carnivorous, killing their 
prey with their poison -claws, which 
in some tropical representatives are 
able to inflict fatal wotmds upon man. 
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They are creatures of night, light 
seeming to have little effect on them, 
as some are utterly devoid of sight 
and only one family has compound 
eyes. They lurk beneath stones or in 
houses, and at night attack small 
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animals. The genera Liiliohius^ 
Scolopendm, and Geopliilus are known 
to Britain ; L. forficatus is our most 
common species ; S, gigas, a large 
tropical G., which attains a length 
of twelve inches ; and G, electricus 
glows in the dark. 

Centlivre, Susannah (1667—1723), 
an Eng. actress and dramatist. 
She was the daughter of a Lincoln- 
shire gentleman of the name of Free- 
man. Bath is the tovm that first saw 
her drama. The Perjured Husband, 
in the year 1700, She also VTrote 
eighteen other plays, the best knowm 
of which are JLove at a Venture, The 
Gamester, and The Busybody. Her 
plays were collected in the year 1761, 
and some of them still hold the stage. 

Centner, a wmght varying in dif- 
ferent countries. In Austria, Den- 
mark, and Switzerland, where it is 
most commonly nsed, it is equivalent 
in the metric system to fifty kilo- 
grammes (50,000 grammes), and in 
the imperial to 110*231 lb. (avoir- 
dupois). Commercially its value is 
100 lb. 

Cento (Gk. Kevrptov, Lat, cento, 
patchwork), a composition pnt to- 
gether out of passages borrowed from 
other writings. The manufacture of 
such an artificial work was a favourite 
literary exercise of the Roms, in the 
early centuries a.i>., as later of the 
mediaeval monks. V ii^l’s Mneid was 
especially subjected ^o this treat- 
ment. Thus on it were based both 
Ausonius” rapid survey of biblical his- 
tory (fourth century a.d.) and Capi- 
tulus’ attack on the immorality and 
luxury of monasteries (1535). The 
Empress Eudoxia succeeded in string- 
ing together a life of Christ from the 
Homeric poems. 

Cento, a tn. on the Reno, 16 m. 
N.N.W. of Bologna, with which it is 
connected by the canal of C., in 
Emilia, Italy. It is the birthplace of 
Francesco Barbieri, the painter. 
Pop, 4,320. 

Central Africa, British, see Nyasa- 
EANi> Protectorate. 

Central America, a geographical 
div, extending from the isthmus of 
Tehuantepec to the isthmus of 


Panama. Mountain ranges traverse 
this portion of America from end to 
end. The Sierra ]Madre is the principal 
range, which runs across Guatemala, 
and the highest point approaches 
I close on 10,000 ft. These mountains 
! extend S. into Nicaragua. The laige 
volcanoes of Mexico and C. A. are 
situated on the Pacific side, and form 
a cordillera. These rise to great 
heights, as in Acatenango in Guate- 
mala (12,S00 ft.) and Trazu (11,200 
ft.) situated in Costa Rica. The 
amount of deposit from the volcanoes 
is very great, and covers a wide area. 
In some places this deposit has en- 
tirely blocked up the original struc- 
ture of the country. Eruptions began 
in the cretaceous period, and continue 
at the present time. The rocks are 
composed of lava and ashes, mostly 
andesitic and basaltic. Owang to the 
greatest elevation being on the Pacific 
side, the rivs. are shorter than on 
the Atlantic side. The principal riv. 
is the Usumacinta, on the E. side, 
w^hich is more than 600 m. long from 
its mouth to the Rio de la Pasion. 
The average temperature on the low 
coast lands is from 80^ to 73^ F., 
and in those lands lying from 2000 to 
5000 ft. above sea-level the tempera- 
ture is 73® to 63° F. Above this 
altitude frosts occur. The rainfall is 
exceptionally heavy on the Atlantic 
side, as much as ISO in. falling in the 
year in Alta Terapaz, Guatemala, 
while San Salvador has only 54 in. 
A more striking contrast exists be- 
tween Gre 3 d:own, with a rainfall of 
244 in., and Rivas with 69 in. The 
flora ranges from Alpine to tropical. 
With regard to the forests, they are 
inferior in size to those foimd in the 
latitudes in the E. hemisphere, but 
they are far more beautiful and 
luxurious. In the volcanic regions the 
soil is extremely fertile, and yields in 
consequence splendid crops of rice, 
coffee, cocoa, and maize. The fruits 
grown are bananas, yams, pineapples, 
guavas, and citrons, while arrowroot, 
beans, and tomatoes are largely cdl- 
tivated. The woods found there are 
mahogany, cedar, logwood, and 
Brazil wood, cocoa palms, and man- 
groves also grow in this eoimtry. Of 
fibrous plants which grow in C- A. 
winter's hark, sarsaparilla, vanilla, 
and indiarubher are the representa- 
tives. Many beautiful orcidds and 
flowers are peculiar to this country. 
With regard to the animals, these are 
as varied as the plants, but owmg 
to the region being comparatively 
small, there are very few si>ecies that 
can claim to be peculiar to C. A. 
Pumas, jaguars, tapirs, monkeys, 
alligators, venomous snakes, vultures, 
and birds of brilliant plumage are 
found in great variety. There are as 
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many as 260 species of birds, many 
of wMcli are found only in this part 
of the world. Bats are so numerous 
that in some parts they have 
amounted, to a plague, and whole 
villag’es have been left deserted owing 
to the overwhelming swarms of these 
creatures. Insects are also present 
in. large numbers, and are of the 
troublesome kind. The natives once 
consisted of the Maya Indians of the 
M,, and there were smaller tribes in 
other parts of the country. At present 
the pnre-hred Indian is mostly foimd 
in Gnatemala and Yucatan, and only 
to a much less extent in other states. 
The greater part of the population is 
made up of half -breeds, but at Costa 
Rica Spanish people predominate. 
Scattered over the country may be 
found many very interesting remains, 
the principal being the ruins of Pal- 
enque in Tabasco, Uxmal in Yucatan, 
Santa Lucia in Guatemala, and 
Copan In Honduras. G. A. is divided 
Into republics named as follows : 
Guatemala, Honduras, Salvador, 
Nicarjagiia, Costa Rica, and Panama. 
British Honduras is a crown colony 
belonging to England. The provs. 
of Chipias, Tabasco, and Yucatan all 
form part of the Mexican republic. 
In the year 1906 war broke out 
between Guatemala and Salvador, 
and in 1907 the hostilities extended, 
thereby involving all the republics, 
and leading to trouble between Sal- 
vador, Honduras, and Nicaragua. A 
treaty of peace, however, was signed 
in April 1907, and a conference, 
arranged by the presidents of the 
United States and Mexico, negotiated 
a treaty of permanent peace. 

Central Asia (Russian) is nearly all 
comprised in the former prov. of W. 
Turkestan. There is some confusion 
over the precise delimitations of the 
great extent of country comprised 
under the old name of Russian or 
W. Turkestan — a territory covering 
1,680,000 sq. m., and supporting a 
population of about 7 millions. 
Politically, Russian or Soviet Central 
Asia comprises Uzbekistan (g.u.), 
lying between 36® 40' N- lat. and 
59® 50—75' E. long.; Turkmenistan 
<g.i?.), covering the former Trans- 
Caspian region of Turkestan, the 
Charjui vilayet of Bokhara and part 
of Khiva situated on the r. b. of the 
Oxus ; and Tajikistan (q.u.), situated 
between 39® 40' and 36° 40' N. lat. 
and 67® 20' and 75® E. long., N. of the 
Oxus. Up to the Revolution of 1917, 
Russian Central Asia was divided 
politically into the Khanate of Khiva, 
the Governor-Generalship of Turke- 
stan and the Emirate of Bokhara ; 
but after the Revolution the Soviet 
Gov. abolished the governor-general- 
ship of Turkestan (1920) and set up 


a Soviet Republic in its place. Fol- 
lowing a redistribution in 1924 of 
all these terx*itories, the new Stales 
of Uzbekistan, Turkmenistan and 
Tajikistan and a number of auto- 
nomous regions were established, 
while the remainder of N. Turkestan, 
inhabited by the Khirgiz, were re- 
united to the Socialist Soviet Re- 
public of Kazakstan (1924-25), On 
the N. So riet Central Asia Is bounded 
by Siberia, on the W. by the Caspian 
Sea, on the S. by Persia, Afghanis- 
tan, and India, and on the E. by E. 
or Chinese Turkestan and Mongolia. 
There is a very sharp physical division 
between the mountainous country to 
the E. and the deserts and steppes to 
the W. and N. The highlands are part 
of the orographical flange %vhiGh skirts 
the N.W. border of the great tableland 
of C. A., and nms in a direction S.W. 
to N.E. The great border chains con- 
sist of the Ala-tan, Trans-Ili, Kunghei 
Ala-tau, Kokshaltau, and Trans-alai, 
etc., Tvhilst many ranges, including 
theChingiztan, Kandyktau, Ferghana, 
Nuratau mountains, etc., shoot off 
from these border chains in various 
directions. In both systems the 
heights of individual peaks vary from 
10,000 to 20,000 ft., and Mt. Kauf- 
mann and Khantengri attain an 
altitude of 23,000 ft. W ell-developed 
glaciers lie on the Koksu and Khan- 
tengri mountains, whilst perpetual 
snow covers many summirs. Beep 
depressions such as Dzungaria, Issyk- 
kul, etc., between the ridges spread- 
ing out westward have from time im- 
memorial served as passes to the W. 
from the great central plateau. But 
the mean elevation of the passes is 
over 10,000 ft. The highlands are 
girdled by a belt of plains, known as 
the Balkash plains, whose average 
elevation is some 1250 ft., which in 
their turn are surrounded by the 
Aral -Caspian depression — a great 
stretch of lowland occupying two- 
thirds of the whole prov., the altitude 
of which is rarely greater than 400 ft., 
sinking sometimes to below sea -level. 
The Kara-tau mountains separating 
the Syr-darya and Chu rivs. are con- 
sidered the line of demarcation. The 
higher girdle of plateau land, which is 
well drained by the Balkash, Ala-kul, 
111 , and other rivs. which flow into 
Lake Balkash, support the countless 
herds and flocks of the Ki:^liiz. The 
Akkum steppe, with its wide expanse 
of shifting sands, encircles Lake Kara- 
kul, The lower and onter belt of 
plains belonging to the Turanian basin 
are watered by the Amu and Syr, 
which alone succeed in bridging the 
desert as far as the Aral Sea. The 
Murghab and Tejen dry up in the 
heart of the Karakum desert, whilst 
the Zarafshan gets no further than 
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the g’ardeus of Bokhara. In these 
plains the dividing line between 
oasis and desert is very clearly 
defined, whilst the only fertile soil 
is found at the base of the moun- 
tains. The physical features of the 
country are jierpet-aally changing. 
Hot desert winds are continually 
parching the numerous lakes ; the Sea 
of Aral, or the * Blue Sea/ now fills 
only a fraction of its former basin ; 
prosperous regions, where anct. 
civilisations flourished in Bokhara, 
Bactria, and Samarkand, have been 
swept away through the desiccation 
o£ river channels which were once 
their main arteries. The climate is 
continental, its salient feature being 
the scarcity of rain. Thus tiioiigh 
precipitation is plentiful on the high- 
lands, it is reduced to 11 in. at Tash- 
kent, and is almost zero over the 


I Tashkent, the capital in the Syrdarya 
j prov., with a pop. of SO 0,0 00 ; 
[ Hhokand, Namangan, and Andijan, 
'in Ferghana; Samarkand (101,000), 

* Marg-hilan, and Elhojent. The two 
railway systems are the Trans- 
Caspian and Orenbnrg-Tashkent lines. 
The former runs Irom Krasnovodsk 
on the CB^spian and finally reaches 
Andjan (1270 m.), vid the oasis of 
Tejen, Meirr, Bokhara, and Samar- 
kand. In 1005 Tashkent, connected 
by a branch line with Samarkand, 
was joined up with Orenburg (1149 
; m.) vid PeroTsk, Kazalinsk, and 
I Irghiz. Turkestan is now a land of 
I ruined cities, monuments and canaJs- 
; Djlai>idated mosques, madrasas, and 
' other Arabian buildings bear witness 
to a time of prosperity and active in- 
! tellectual life, which passedaway soon 
I after the conversion of the country to 


Transcaspian steppes. The annual ; Mohammedanism. The pre-Soviet 
variations in temperature are very Kussians abolished slavery and built 
considerable. Thus, whilst in Jan. schools and hospitals, but their mer- 
the thermometer falls usually below chants and officials, who w’rre sup- 
freezing point, and has been known ported by heaTy t axes, were in danger 
to register 10® F., a temperature of of encouraging the depraved form of 
100® F. in the shade and more is not Islaimsm T-Thieh existed among the 
uncommon in the summer time. Be- upper classes. As would be expected 
flection from an arid soil aggravates fmna the innumerable conquests and 
the discomfort caused by the heat, migrations, the pop. of Soviet Cen- 
The fauna include the Himalayan tral Asia is very mixed. The chief 
bear, marmot, badger, lynx, tiger, representatives of the Aryan race are 
Jackal, antelope, zebu, hedgehog, etc. the Ural-Altaians, who are sub-divl- 
Wild horses and camels are found, ded into Kirghiz (about 4,000,000), 
whilst the splendid Ovis poli abounds Uzbegs(4,320,o0u), Turkomans (about 
on the Pamir tableland. There are 700, ouo), and Barts (about 1,000, 000), 
some four hundred dilferent species The Kiighiz, of whom there are two 
of birds, whilst the variety of insect branches, the Cossack and the Kara 
fauna is almost countless. Arboreal Kirghiz, predominate in the high- 
vegetation is rare. Poplars, ash, lands and steppes. The Uzbegs are 
Juniper, maples, and pines occur, semi -nomadic, and are called Barts 
whilst apple and apricot orchards when they settle down, although the 
flourish on the lower mountain slopes, name Bart usually suggests a strong 
The chief occupation of the settled admixture of Iranian blood. The 
or non-nomad population is agri- aggregate pop. of the whole country 
culture, the principal crops being wras given in 1906 as 5,746,000; the 
wheat, barley, millet, lentils, and total is now estimated to be about 
soi^hum; while some rye and oats 7,125,000, over 5 millions of whom 
are grovm in the N . American cotton are in U zb ekistan. 
is grown for export. The Khirgiz Central City, the name of four small 
steppes support a laige cattle-breed- places in U.S.A., the largest of which 
ing popnlation, and live-stock is isatn. in Kentucky with 4321 inhabs. 
exported. There is much mineral Central Criminal Court, established 
wealth, especially silver, lead, and in 1834 for the trial of treasons, 
iron ores ; but the ores, thoi^h known murders, and other felonies, and mis- 
to exist, are not worked for want of demeanours committed within the 
fuel. There are also salt lakes and City of London and County of Middle- 
some poor coal-beds at Kulja, sex, and in certain specified parts of 
though neither are worked to any the coxmties of Essex, Kent, and. 
extent. The only secondary in- Surrey. Generally speaking the jutis- 
dustries are or were a few factories diction of the O. C. C. is assimilated 
for dressing raw cotton, a few dis- to that of the criminal side of the 
tiileries, and some domestic trades, assizes, and its Judges or commis- 
There is an export trade in raw cotton sioners, like the assize or circuit 
and silk, notably from Tashkent and Judges, sit by virtue of commissions 
Bokhara, and also In dairy produce, of oyer and terminer and gaol deli very- 
The petroleum wells, as also the salt The Judges of the C. C. O. comprise 
lake of Ferghana, have potential com- the Lord Chanc^or, who, however, 
mercial value. The chief tns. are never aits there, the Judg^ of the 
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High Court, the recorder and common 
serjeanfe of London, together with the 
Lord Mayor and aldermen of the City 
of London, and such other persons 
as the Crown may appoint. In prac- 
tice the recorder and common ser- 
3 eant sit on the first two days of each 
session, after which one or more High 
Court judges come down to try the 
more serious cases. The court is held 
at least tw'elve times a year, and more 
often if necessity arises. The dates 
of the sessions are fixed annually at 
a conference of the judges. The 
C. C. C., like the assize justices, has 
the power to try all offences com- 
mitted on the high seas or within the 
jurisdiction of the Admiralty. The 
Admiralty jurisdiction extends over 
the territorial waters of the British 
dominions, f.e. at a distance of 3 m. 
from low- water mark ; but in the case 
of crimes committed on British ships 
its jurisdiction extends not only over 
the high seas, but also in foreign 
rivers ‘ as far as great ships go.’ The 
O- C. O. also tries cases sent to it by 
King’s Bench Division. It also has a 
transferred jurisdiction in cases re- 
moved to it from the various sessions 
of the peace within its district. 

Central Falls, a manufacturing city 
in Providence co., Khode Is., U.S.A., 
on the Blackstone R., and the New 
York, New Haven Railway, 4^ m. N. 
of Providence. Pop . 2 5 , 8 9 8 , 

Central Force, a force which tends 
to produce acceleration towards a 
centre, or focus. If a stone be tied to 
a string, and be made to move nni- 
formly in a circular path, there is 
always a tension in the string pulling 
the stone towards the fixed end- If 
the string be suddenly cnt, the stone 
will move in a straight line tangential 
to the circle with the velocity it 
possessed at the time the string was 
separated. If the string remains in- 
tact the direction of the stone for 
the next moment will be somewhat 
nearer the centre than if the string 
had been cut. This shows that during 
that moment a force acts on the 
stone pulling it towards the centre : 
this is called central or centripetal 
force. The idea of central force has a 
special importance in the history of 
astronomical research. Prior to the 
time of Kepler (1571—1630) it was 
believed that ah revolutions of celes- 
tial bodies were performed in circles, 
but after much study of successive 
oppositions of the planet Mars, Kepler 
was convinced that the orhit of the 
planet was an ellipse, the sun occupy- 
ing one of the foci. He also con- 
cluded that the velocity of the planet 
was not uniform for any given are, hut 
that if points on the orhit were joined 
by straight lines to the focus, the areas 
described in equal times were equal. 


Kepler’s knowledge of the laws of 
mechanics was necessarily no very 
profound, and he appears to have 
been guided by happy inspiration as 
well as aided by patient and pro- 
longed calculation- Acting on the 
guiding principle of the uniformity of 
nature, he applied his ^ laws ’ to other 
orbits, and subsequent observations 
and calculations fully confirmed his 
hypotheses. The general result of 
his researches was to facilitate 
astronomical prognostication, but 
even though his predictions were 
borne out by subsequent observa- 
tions, he received Httle credit for his 
‘ laws ’ until Newton demonstrated 
their perfect correspondence with 
generalisations obtained from a study 
of the laws of gravity. An attempt by 
Kepler to calculate the relation be- 
tween the orbit of a comet and a 
centre or focus was frustrated by 
mistaken notions as to the nature of 
a comet’s tail. 

Centralia, (1) a city on the Oooked 
Creek, in Marion co., Illinois, U.S.A., 
59 m. E. by S. of St. Louis. It is on 
the Illinois Central Railway, etc., and 
besides having an important fmit mar- 
ket, has glass, granite, and iron works, 
woollen mills and canning factories. 
Pop. 12,583. (2) a city in Lewis co.. 

Washing on, U.S.A. Pop. 8058. 

Central India, the name used to 
denote a group of native or feudatory 
states bounded on the S. by the 
Central Provinces, on the E. by 
Bengal, and on the N. by the United 
Provinces and Rajputana. This 
^oup is divided into two large divs., 
Le. Baghelkhand in the E., and Bnn- 
delkhand in the W. Among the 
important subdivisions ot the group 
are Bhopal, Rewa, and Indore. The 
natives make articles of carved wood, 
painted and carved ivory and brass. 
Silk, cotton, and woollen articles are 
also manufactured. The climate is 
very hot and sultry. Theareais51,531 
sq. m., and the pop. 5,997,023. 

Centralisation, a term indicative of 
the system of concentrating ad- 
ministrative functions in the hands 
of the principal departments of the 
State. In political science it is the 
exact opposite of what is implied by 
the doctrine of laisses'-faire, or that 
manner of carrying on the govern- 
ment of a nation in which the people 
are permitted to regulate themselves 
with as little interference from the 
central or supreme authority as is 
compatible with the conception of 
an independent political society. The 
irreducible minimum of the functions 
of the State, which, according to 
Herbert Spencer, comprise the duty 
of keeping order within the territory 
of the State and of defending its 
borders from external aggression. 
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has in more recent times become 
so expanded that mnch that was 
formerly left to the discretion of local 
governinir bodies has been transferred 
to State departments. With the re- 
markable increase in municipal trad- 
ing in England, the introduction of 
so much legislation on the lines of 
social reform, and the great activity 
in matters appertaining to public 
health, the functions of such depart- 
ments as the Home Office, the Board 
of Trade, and the Ministry of Health 
have necessarily become even more 
comprehensive. There can be but 
little doubt that C. secures imiformity 
in institutions, and that what may 
appear to be encroachments by the 
State amount in the end to nothing 
more than an enlightened conception 
of what is connoted hy the obligation 
to preserve internal order in a state. 
The same increase in central authority 
is everywhere observable among 
civilised nations, and although many 
schemes of ‘ decentralisation ’ have 
been mooted, as, the case of 

the devolution of some measure of 
autonomy to Ireland contained in the 
Home Hule Act passed just prior to 
the Great War, it may be that such 
schemes really relate to the wider and 
altogether different idea of Federal- 
ism. All powerful modern states are 
necessarily more or less under the 
sway of militarism, and this is pro- 
bably the main factor in the domin- 
ance of C. 

Central Provinces and Berar, a dist. 
of India, bounded on the N. by the 
Central India States, on the S. by 
Hyderabad, on the E. by the states 
of the Madras Presidency and Behar 
and Orissa, and on the W. by Bhopal, 
Indore, and the Khandesh dist. of 
Bombay, The prov. is divided into 
five main divs. : Jubbulpore, Ner- 
budda, Nagpur, Chhatisgarh, and 
Berar, and these divs. are sub- 
divided into twenty -two dists. There 
are also fifteen feudatory states. 
Originally a part of the Mahratta 
kingdom of Na^ur, the dist. became 
a prov. of British India in 1861. In 
1902 Berar, which had been nnder 
British rule since 1853, when its ruler, 
the Nizam, relinquished it in payment 
of arrears of debt, was leased to 
Britain in perpetuity, and amal- 
gamated to the prov. The C. P. 
have a total area of 99,876 sq. m. and 
a pop. (1921) of 13,912,760. The 
feudatory states are 13,082 sq. m. in 
area, and have a pop. of about 2 
millions. The prov. falls naturally 
into five areas : the central plateau 
region, which includes the forested 
heights and fertile, alluvial valleys of 
the Satpura Range ; the Nerbudda 
valley to the N.E., an area largely 
devoted to the production of wheat 
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and pulses ; the Maratha plain to the 
S., in which is included Berar, and of 
which cotton is the staple crop ; the 
Chhatisgarh plain — the valley of the 
Mahanadi — in the W., where rice and 
pulses are grown ; and the hiHy 
Chota Nagpur area in the N.E. The 
chief rivs. are the Nerbudda, the 
Mahanadi, the Tapti, the Wardha, 
and the Wainganga. The climate 
of the prov. is on the average cooler 
than that of most parts of India. The 
clemency of the weather and the 
healthy nature of the country are due 
to the rainfall, which is more abundant 
than in N. India, and occurs regularly 
in June. Nagpur, the capital oi the 
prov,, is the centre of a cotton-spin- 
ning and weaving industry ; Jubbui- 
pore is another tn. of importance. 
The prov. is rich in coal, and the chief 
mines are at W arora and Mopani ; 
manganese is also mined. The rail- 
way systems of the prov, are the 
Great Indian Peninsula and its branch 
lines, the E. Indian, the Bengal 
Nagpur, and the Indian Midland, but 
large tracts of the coxintiy^ are still 
without railway communication. The 
chief exports of the C. P. are cotton, 
wheat, linseed oil, rice, and hides. 
Five -sixths of the inhabitants are 
Hindu, but there are considerable 
numbers of animistical Gonds 
(Aborigines) and some Mohammedans, 
A xmiversity was established in Nag- 
pur in 1923, and there are affiliated 
colleges in Nagpur, Jubbulpore and 
Amraoti- The natives are slow to 
adopt Western civilisation. 

Centranthus, a European and 
Mediterranean genus of Valerianacese, 
is ^presented in Britain by C. ruher, 
the red spur-valerian. It grows to a 
height of 1 or 2 ft,, has a sweet scent, 
and is cultivated as an ornamental 
plant. The corolla has a spur in 
which honey is secreted, and only one 
stamen and one carpel are developed. 
C. calcitrapa is a native of the coasts 
of the Mediterranean and of temperate 
France. 

Centrarchidse, or sun-fishes, is a 
family of perch-like fishes which in- 
habit fresh -water of N. America. The 
species, of which about thirty are 
known, are compressed and some- 
what oval in body and have a spot on 
the operculum. Most of them build 
nests, aU are voracious, and many are 
valued as food. The genus Microp- 
terus, which comprises the black bass, 
is found in Europe. 

Centre, a point which is equidistant 
from all points on the bounding lines 
or surfaces of a figure. Such a fixed 
point can only exist in a circle or a 
sphere, and the equal lines which may- 
be drawn from the C. to the boundary 
are called radii. Irr^ular figures and 
solids, however, have a fixed point 

T 
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wtiicli is called a centroid or C. 

of mass. This point is such that the 
moment of the whole figure in any 
plane is the same as if the whole mass 
were collected at that point. If a 
figrare is so regular that circles may 
he described within and without 
touching different points at regular 
intervals, the C. of such circles is often 
referred to as the C. of the figure. 

Centre, Canal du, an important 
canal in the dept, of Sa6ne-et-Ijoire, 
France, joining the Sa6ne and Ijoire. 
The canal is 75 m. long, stretching 
from Ch4Ion to Digoin. It was 
constructed in 17S1- 

Centre Board, a nautical device 
used to prevent a boat making too 
much lee-way by offering greater 
oblique resistance to the current. T he 
device is used in srcall speed boats, 
yachts, and other racing skiffs. The 
board consists of a movable keel 
which swings on a pivot and is lowered 
at pleasure through a slot in the bottom 
of the boat- Vessels with wall sides 
can acquire keel depth by means of a 
lee-board. 

Centre of Gravity, a fixed point in 
a body through which the resultant 
of the gravity -forces acting on all the 
molecules of the body may be said to 
act. From the earliest times it had 
been vaguely recognised that an 
attraction existed between all material 
particles, but it was Newton who 
established the fact that the tendency 
of bodies to fail to the surface of the 
earth was part of the general law of 
universal attraction. Owing to the 
great mass of the earth, itis extremely 
difficult to demonstrate on the earth’s 
surface the existence of any gravita- 
tional force other than that in which 
the mass of the earth is an over- 
whelming factor. Every particle, 
therefore, tends to fall in a direction 
which we call verticalf that is, to- 
wards the earth’s C. of G. The 
vertical line at any point of the globe 
may be determined by the use of 
the plumb-line, which consists of a 
weight attached to the end of a string. 
A force acts upon every particle com- 
posing a body in a vertical direction ; 
the directions of all the forces on 
aU the particles will, therefore, be 
parallel, and a point can be found 
through which the same effect can 
be produced by a force equal to the 
sum of all the little forces. This 
point is called the C. of G. In the 
case of a sphere or circle, the C. of 
G. is the geometrical centre, in a 
cylinder it is the middle point of the 
axis, m a triangle it is situated on the 
line which joins the vertex to the 
middle point of the opposite side and 
at a distance from the vertex equal to 
two-thirds of that line; in each of 
these cases it must be supposed that 


the material is equally dense through- 
out. To determine the C. of G. of a 
body experimentally, it should be 
suspended from one point and 
allowed to hang freely; the C. of G. 
must then be in the vertical line 
passing through the point of sus- 
pension, otherwise the body would 
rotate by reason of a greater force 
acting on one side. By choosing 
another point of suspension a second 
vertical line may be established in 
which the C. of G. is situated, and 
the point of intersection of these 
two lines will give the required 
centre. As the action of gravitj^ can 
be reduced to a single vertical force 
acting at a single point, equilibrium 
depends on the relative positions of 
this point and the points at which a 
body is supported. If the body is 
supported at one point only, that 
point requires to be in the same 
vertical line as the O- of G. to establish 
equilibrium. If the body is supported 
on or from a number of points, the 
vertical line from the C. of G- requires 
to fall within the figure traced out by 
joining those points by straight lines. 
The broader the base, therefore, the 
more stable is the equilibrium, for the 
body may be tilted to a greater 
extent without bringing the line of 
gravity outvSide the base ; so that the 
body when released simply resumes 
its former position. A body is said 
to be in unstable equilibrium when 
the slightest disturbance of position 
results in its toppling over, such as a 
stick balanced on the finger ; in this 
case the vertical line through the 
C. of G. does not pass through the 
point of support if the stick is moved. 
If a body is moved to an adjacent 
position and still remains in equili- 
brium it is said to be neutral^ a sphere 
is an example ; however it is moved, 
the G. of G. is always vertically above 
the point of support. 

Centre of Gyration, that point in a 
rotating body at which the total mass 
of the body may be supposed to be 
concentrated. Gyration is rotation 
about a fixed line, called the axis of 
gyration, and the inertia of the body 
acts as a resistance to any change in 
the angular velocity of the body with 
regard to the axis of gyration. The 
resistance depends upon the distribu- 
tion of the mass, and it is possible 
to conceive of the whole mass being 
located at a single point so that the 
resistance is unaltered. 

Centre of Oscillation, that point in 
a suspended body at which the whole 
mass of the body may be looked upon 
as concentrated in order that the 
time of oscillation may be the same. 
A simple pendulum consists of a 
heavy particle suspended by a fine 
thread from a fixed point, about 
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wMcIi it oscillates. Siicb a pendiilnm ] the pressures on a curved surface by 
does not exist in practice, and it Is ' a single force. 

nsnally convenient to use a rigid rod * Centrifugal and Centripetal Forces 
terminated by a heavy mass. The ' are those called into play yhen a 
diiferent points in this system will i body is constrained to move with 
strive to complete their oscillations * imiform velocity In a circular path, 
in different times, owing to their ! According to Newton’s law a body 
varying distances from the point of , will coot inne to move with a constant 
suspension. They must, however, all I velocity in a straight line 'unless acted 
oscillate together ; and it follows that I upon by external torces. If we wish 
the motion of particles near the point ' the body to take up a cireiilar path, a 
of suspension will be retarded, while force must be applied perpendicular 
that of the more distant particles wall to the direction of motion and equal 
be accelerated. Between these points in magnitude to the product of the 
it will be possible to fix upon a point mass into the square of the velocity 
where the motion is neither aecele- divided by the radius of the circle, 
rated nor retarded, and the distance of * The direction of the force tovards the 
this centre of oscillation from the j centre of the circle and considered 
point of suspension is the length of the m this light is a centripetal force. If 
pendulum. It has been found that the ^ we consider that the bod3' tends to 
point of suspension and the centre of | move away from the centre, the force 
oscillation are mutually convertible, ? %vith which it does so is called the 
so that the centre of oscillation may ' centrifugal force. The two terms are 
be found experimental! V as that point really two names of the same thing 
at which the pendulum must be sus- considered in different aspects. The 
pended in order to produce the same motxon of the body when the force is 
time of oscillation as when the pendu- removed uull be along the tangent to 
lum was suspended at its first point the circle at the point where the body 
of suspension. leaves it. The centrifugal force is an 

Centre of Percussion, that point in important quantity, and has many 
a body moving rotmd a fixed axis at applications- Thus in the case of an 
which it may be struck without pro- engine governor there are two bails 
ducing any shock at the axis. If a hung on rods fixed to a vertical 
body free to move be struck instan- rotating shaft, which rods can move 
taneously in a direction which does up and down in a vertical plane, 
not pass through the centre of mass, being hinged at the top end. Then 
it is made to rotate about some other when the shaft rotates the knobs tend 
point in the body, whether that point to get away irom the shaft and so are 
is fixed or not. That is to say, that lifted up. This lifts up a valve-cap 
point is neither carried forward in a and allows steam to escape when the 
direction parallel to that of the blow, rotation is too rapid. The outlet of 
nor has it a reaction in the opposite steam decreases the rotation of the 
direction. The two points, the centre shaft, lowers the balls, and closes the 
of percussion and the centre of rota- valve so that the pressure of steam 
tion, are mutually convertible, and in and rotation of the shaft are kept 
fact stand in the same relation as the fairly constant. Centrifugal drying 
centre of oscillation and the point of machines act on the principle that 
suspension of the body considered as the moisture chnging to the material 
a pendulum. A cricket bat swung to is apparently forced out by virtue of 
meet a ball at its centre of percussion the centrifugal force acting upon it 
does not eonxoiunicale any shock to when set m rapid motion, but, more 
the axis by reason of the impact, strictly speaking, this moisture tends 
but a shock is felt if the obstacle is to go in the direction of its own 
met at a greater or smaller dis- motion, and so leaves the fixed 
tanoe. material behind. Similarly in separa- 

Centre of Pressure, that point in a tors for various operations. The 
surface pressed by a fluid at which centrifugal force on a body is pro- 
the whole pressure exerted by the portional to its mass, so that dense 
fluid may be counteracted by a bodies will tend to move to the outer 
single force equal to the whole pres- radius of a cylindrical vessel rotating 
sure If a plane surface is immersed about its axis, and lighter substances 
horizontally, the centre of pressure t^d to move in towards the axis. In 
oorrespondswiththecentre of gravity, the design of fly-wheels, and ail 
but not if it is immersed in any other rapidly rotating^ wheels, the centri- 
direction. If a rectangle be immersed fugal f orw is an important considera- 
vertically with one side in the surface, tion. With heavy runs moving at big 
the C of P. is at a distance of two- velocities the force becomes enormous, 
thirds of the vertical side below the and if the tensile strength of the metal 
surface. The term is used with refer- does not exceed the tension caused 
ence to plane surfaces only, einoe it by the force, disastrous results are 
is not always possible to represent caused by the wheel flying to pieces. 
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Centring. When arches are being 
made it is necessary to support them 
in some way in order that they shall 
not come to pieces before the mortar 
is set and equilibrium obtained. This 
is done by making a framework of 
wood called a ‘ centre ’ of the re- 
quired cmwe along its upper edge, 
upon which the brick or stone can 
rest and be built up. In the case of 
arches of small rise, such as those 
above the reveals of a window, the 
centre can be shaped from a single 
board or two boards, which are held 
in position by means of supports 
nailed into the jambs of the opening. 
This can only be done if the soffit is 
of small thickness : for larger ones a 
semieircuiar frame is made with strips 
crossing the top. For larger arches 
with a big rise a complicated struc- 
ture of wooden pieces mnst be built 
up to the required shape and of such 
a form that stresses in the members 
are of safe values when the load is 
applied. Thus the ribs, as they are 
called, should be kept in compression 
if possible, and for extra large arches 
this compression must not be large 
enough to cause bending and thus dis- 
placement of the arch. The removal 
of the centre is done gradually so as 
to let the arch take up its proper form. 

Centriscus, the name given by 
Cuvier to the typical genus Macro- 
rhamphosus of the family Macro- 
rhamphosidfiB. C. (or J/.> scolopaXy 
the trumpeter, bellowa-fish or sea- 
snipe is common to the Mediter- 
ranean, and is sometimes taken on 
British coasts. 

Centroid is analogous to centre of 
gravity, hut in its determination we 
leave out consideration of mass and 
consider distance only, so that the C. 
of the body of uniform density will 
coincide with its centre of gravity. 
Thus in a system of points (separate 
or forming an area) the C. is situated 
at a distance from three co-ordinate 
planes equal to the average distance 
from those places of all the points in 
the system. 

Centrolophus, a genus of deep-sea 
fishes of the family Stromateidee and 
suborder Percesoces. C. niger, the 
black fish, and €. brUannicizs have 
occasionally been found on British 
coasts. 

Centronotus, or Pholis, a genus of 
spiny -rayed fishes of the Bienniidse, 
or blenny family. The species are 
littoral, and <7. gunellus, the butter- 
fish, is British. 

Centropomus, a genus of perch -like 
fish of the Serranidse, or sea-bass 
family. C. undedmalisy the sea pike, 
which tenants the mouths of great 
rivers of S. America, weighs about 
twenty-five pounds, and is used 
largely for food. 


Centropristis, a genus of spiny- 
rayed fish of the Serranidse, or sea- 
bass family, of which several species 
appear on the coasts and in the rivers 
of America. C. nigricans^ the black 
perch or black bass, is abundant in 
N. American rivs., and is much 
esteemed for the table. 

Centumviri, a court of plebeian 
judges in anct. Home, the number 
of which varied from 100 to ISO. 
Sometimes the court sat as a whole 
body under the presidency of a 
praetor, but on occasions it sat in 
sections (consilia). Their power of 
jurisdiction extended in the first 
place to matters of status and 
quiritian ownership, but latterly it 
was confined mostly to questions of 
succession. The special sign of 
quiritian o'^vnership was a spear, and 
therefore one was always erected in 
front of their court, 

‘ Centunculus, a small and insignifi- 
cant genus of Primiilaeeae which 
flourishes in temperate and sub- 
tropical countries. In Britain it has 
one native species, C. mimniuSy the 
bastard pimpernel, a small plant 
vdth pink flowers. 

Centurion, a Homan officer on foot. 
The three principal divisions of the 
regiment or legion were the Principes, 
the Hastati, and the Triarii, and they 
each elected twenty centurions, two 
of whom were appointed to each of 
the thirty companies of foot into 
which the legion was divided. The 
first centurion chosen was always a 
member of the council of war. 

Centuripe, or Centorbe (Lat. 
Centuripce), a tn. in the prov. of 
Catania, Sicily. The tn. is situated 
at the foot of IMt. Etna between the 
Simeto and the Salso, and is about 
30 m. N.W. of Catania. In anct. 
times the tn. was one of the most 
important possessions of the Siculi 
(see Cicero in Verr. iv, c. 23, and Plin. 
iii. c. 8). The Emperor Frederick II. 
sacked the tn. in 1233. There are 
sulphur mines in the yicinit 3 ^. Pop. 
12,282. 

Century Magazine, The, an illus- 
trated American magazine founded 
in 1871 by Dr. J. G. Holland, Hoswell 
Smith, and Charles Scribner under 
the name of Scribner^s Monthly 
Magazine. In 1881, on the death of 
Dr. Holland, Mr. Richard Watson 
Gilder obtained the sole editorship, 
and the magazine became known 
under the title of the C. M. and be- 
came a serious rival of the North 
American He view. The C. M. claims 
to be an unbiassed critic of contem- 
porary politics in all coimtries. 
Among its most famous contributions 
have been George Kennan’s SibeHa 
and the Exile System, and the Life of 
Lincoln, by his secretaries. Hay and 
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Nicolay. The present editor is Mr* 
He\vitt H. Howland, and the maga- 
zine now comprises serials, short 
stories, verse, and articles dealing 
wth travel, discovery, literary, and 
artistic interests. The contributions 
are of the highest literary excellence 
and are characterised by fresh and 
authoritative observations, artistic 
treatment, and human interest. The 
Century also specialises in the art of 
wood-engraving. The illustrations 
are exceptionally fine. 

Ceorl, an A.-S. word used to denote 
a freeman who held the position above 
a serf, but beiow the noble or thegn. 
The position of the C. was precarious ; 
occasionally by signal service he was 
promoted to the rank of thegn, but 
more often through stress of circum- 
stances he became identified with the 
serf. After the coming of William 
the Conqueror and the establishment 
of Xorman feudalism in England, the 
C. disappeared as a unit of a definite 
class, and a corresponding position 
was occupied b3’ the newer order ot 
villeins. 

Ceos, now called Zea, an is. in the 
-Egean Sea. It is one of the Cyclades, 
and noted principally for its lovely 
climate and its fertility. The length 
is 13 m. by 8 m., and it covers an area 
of about 40 sq. m. The birthplace of 
the poet Simonides. Poii. 5000. 

Cephasiis, now sometimes included 
in the genus XJragoga, belongs to the 
order Rubiacese and flourishes in S. 
America. C. (or U.) ipecacuanha^ 
which grows in damp, shaded parts of 
Brazilian forests, is a herb from the 
roots of which the drug ipecacuanha 
is obtained. 

Cephalanthera, a genus of N. 
Orchidacese, of which three species 
are British. O. grandifiora, C. rubra, 
and C. ensifolia are all leafy plants 
with rhizomes, a rudimentary ros- 
tellum, anoL an unspurred label- 
lum. 

Cephalanthus, a genus of Rubiacese 
common to Asia, Atrica, and America. 
C. ocddenialis, the button-wood, is a 
shrub which grows to a height of 6 
to 15 ft., and has a light spongy wood. 
The root contains an agreeable bitter 
used as a remedy for coughs. 

Cephalaspis, a curious genus of 
fossil dipnoid fish found in the Old 
Red Sandstone of Scotland and the 
Upper and Bower Devonian of 
Canada and Britain. The species had 
elongated bodies, large heads covered 
with a bony shield, a median spine, 
a single dorsal fin, and the anal fin 
was heterocercal like that of a shark. 
They had no jaws, and the skeleton is 
thought to have been cartilaginous 
as it has not been preserved. O. 
Lyelii and C. JLloydii are British 
species, and C. magniflca, the largest 


Cephalaspid, occurs in the Caithness 
Flagstones. 

Cephalhsematoma, a term used In 
medicine to denote a tumour or swell- 
ing due to the extravasation of blood 
beneath the pericranium. It is only 
observed in new-born infants, and is 
produced by pressure during labour, 
which causes a tearing of the perios- 
teal tissues. There is no need in 
most cases to do anjThing with a 
swelling of this kind, as absorption 
generally occurs and the C. disappears. 

Cephalochorda, a group of verte- 
brates, or ally of the vertebrates, 
which IS classed immediately^ below 
Pisces, or fishes. It consists of only 
about ten species comprised in the 
single genus Ampldoxus iq.v,). 

Cephalodiscus, a curious animal 
about the classification of which there 
has been some disputation among 
zoologists. It was first discovered in 
1876, when the members of the 
Challenger expedition were dredging 
in the Strait of Magellan, but later it 
was found in several other seas. It 
was originally believed to be related 
to the Folyzoa, but is now generally 
classed with Balanoglossus, and 
Rhabdopleura has been placed ^vith it 
among these worm-like creatures 
which bear signs of approximating to 
vertebrate structure. The C. is 
colonial, and lives with other indi- 
viduals in a branching, weed-iike 
investment which may measure as 
much as 9 in. by 6. The body, like 
that of Balanoglossus, is divided into 
a proboscis, collar, and trunk; two 
gill-slits are present and a notochord 
IS represented by^ a diverticulum of 
the alimentary canal. 

Cephalonia, or Kephallenia, the 
place mentioned in the Odyssey as 
being Samos (Same), It is the name 
given to the largest of the seven 
loman Isles lying to the W. of Greece 
and opposite the entrance to the Gulf 
of Lepanto. The length is 32 m. by 
a breadth from 5 m. to 12 m., and has 
an area of 300 sq. m. The coast-line 
is very broken, and the surface is 
mountainous. The highest point is 
Ainos (531 5 ft.). The vine and currant 
are grown extensively, and wheat, 
oil, and fruit are the chief exports. 
The chief town is Argostoli. Pop. 
71,186. 

Cephalopoda (Gk. #ce(^£tAij, head, 
srovs, foot), to which belong cuttle- 
fishes and squids, are the most highly 
specialised, molluscs, and are charac- 
terised by the well-marked head, 
round which are arranged sym- 
metrically arms bearing suckers or 
tentacles, formed from the foot, as is 
the funnel through which water is 
squirted- The mantle-cavity contains 
four ctenidia in the Tetrabranchiata, 
two in the Dibranchiata, and in both 
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orders the median amis, ink-sac, ' 
paired, kidneys, and genital duct open 
into It. The anct. forms had ex- 
ternal shells, and though these may 
be seen fossil as belemnites and 
ammonites, they have persisted in 
only one living genus, the Xautilus. 
The eyes are very large, those of one 
species measuring 15 in. across ; the 
mouth has a parrot-like beak and on 
the tongue there is a rasping ribbon; 
the sense of touch is highly specialised 
in the arms. The cephaiopods are 
all marine, voracious animals which 
feed on animal matter, especially on 
Crustacea ; they can swim in a hori- 
zontal position or creep by means of 
their arms, and they project them- 
selves backward swiftly bv a con- 
traction of the mantle. The ink-sac is 
a gland which opens into the rectum, 
and contains a dark brown fluid m 
which is sepia; when alarmed the 
creature can expel this fluid and 
darken the surrounding water so as 
to cover its disappearance. Among 
the O. the sexes are always distinct, 
a characteristic not common among 
molluscs, and the female is usually 
larger than the male. The eggs are 
large and are attached in masses, 
called sea-grapes, to bodies in the sea, 
and immediately on hatching they 
present the appearance of a diminu- 
tive adult. The G. are divided into 
two orders, the Tetraforanchiata and 
Dibranchiata, according to the num- 
ber of their gills. In the former order 
there are four, and the species are 
characterised by having no ink-sac, a 
well-developed external shell, a funnel 
composed of two unfused lobes, four 
kidneys and auricles, and numerous 
arms ‘without suckers. Nautilus is 
the single living genus of this order, 
but several are found fossil, the com- 
monest being Ammonites, The Di- 
brancMata have two gills, and the 
species are usually furnished with an 
ink-sac ; there is no external shell, the 
lobes of the funnel are fused, the kid- 
neys and auricles are two in number, 
and there are either eight or ten 
sucker-bearing arms. When there 
are eight arms and two tentacular 
arms these molluscs are known as 
Decapoda, and have an internal shell, 
e. 0 . fossil Belemnites, or the living 
B&pia, the cuttie-flsh; when there are 
only eight arms, the creatures are 
Octopoda and have no shell, e.g. 
Octopus, the poulpe or octopus, and 
Argonauta, the paper-nautilus. 

Cephalotaoeae, the smallest possible 
order of dicotyledons, as it contains 
a single genus consisting of a solitary 
siieeies, Cephalotus foUicularis. This 
plant, popularly known as New 
Holland pitcher plant, grows in the 
nmrshes of W. Australia, and is very 
(dosely related to plants of the order 
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Saxifragacese ; it has a pitcher which 
closely resembles that of Nepenthe 
in structure and in the function of 
insect-catching. The flowers ^are 
hermaphrodite, apetalous, perigy- 
nous, with six perianth leaves, 
stamens in two whorls of six, a 
gymeceum, consistmg of six _fre© 
apocarpous carpels each with a single 
basal ovule. The fruit is a one- 
seeded follicle. The order differs from 
the Saxifragacese only m the free, 
apocarpous carpels and basal ovules. 
The upper leaves of the plant are 
flat and green, while the lower leaves 
are those which bear the pitchers and 
have lids. 

Cepheus, a king of Ethiopia, son 
of Belus, husband of Cassiopeia and 
father of Andromeda. He was one 
of the heroes in the voyage of the 
Argonauts, and was changed into a 
constellation after his death, {See 
Ovid, Met. iv., v. 669, and v., v. 12.) 

Cepheus, in astronomy, a constel- 
lation of the N. hemisphere, sur- 
rounded by Cassiopeia, Ursa Major, 
Dmeo, and Cygnus. It is mentioned 
by numerous anct. authors, including 
Eudoxus and Axatus, but considerable 
diversity appears as to the number of 
stars it contams, Tycho namiug eleven, 
Ptolemy thirteen, and Hevehus fifty- 
one. The principal star, Alderamin, 
is of the third magnitude, while 6 
Cephei is an mteresting double star. 

Cephisus (Cephissus) (Gk. KT 74 )to- 69 ) : 

(1) One of the largest rivs. of Attica 
(Fodoniphti or Sarantaporos), flow- 
ing S. through the olive -grove W. of 
Athens into Bay of Phaleron (near 
Eleusis), E. of Plrseus. It rises on the 
slopes of Mts. Pentelicon and Fames, 
and is constantly fed by their springs. 

(2) Also a riv. flowing through Phocis 
and Boeotia towards the bed of the 
anct- Hake Copais (Topolias). Now 
called Mavronero, it empties into the 
channel of Euboea. Its waters are 
drawn ofl in drainage canals. 

Cephus, a genus of hymenopterous 
insects ot the family Cephidse, which 
have no waist and live on plants. The 
females lay their eggs in stems or 
twigs and the white larvae eat their 
way through and thus frequently are 
very destructive. C. integer is an 
American species which feeds on 
i willow, and C. pygmmus a European 
species which lives on corn. 

Cepola, the typical genus of perch- 
like fishes of the Cepolidae, or band- 
fish family. The species are all 
marine and inhabit European seas ; 
C, rubescens, the red bandfish or red 
snakefish, is a British species which 
grows to an average length of 12 in. 

Ceram, Zeram, Serang, or Geiram, 
an is. of the Moluccas, Dutch E. 
Indies. It is situated to the N-E. of 
Amboyna, and is divided by the 
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Isthnms of Tanmo into Great and 
Little Ceram. Very little is known of 
the interior of the is.; a chain of 
mountains crosses it, the chief height 
being Knsa Keli {11,000 ft.)- The 
land is fertile, and sago is largely 
grown. The exports are timber, iron, 
dried fish, edible nests, and birds of 
paradise. Area about 6605 sq. m. 
Pop. 70,000- 

Cerambycidae, or Longicorns, a 
family of coleopterous insects w’hich 
hare elongated bodies, long antennae 
with their insertion much embraced 
by the eyes, five segmented tarsi and 
no rostrum. The species iiTe on tree^ 
and herbaceous plants, and the larrae 
are soft, whitish grabs, usually with- 
out legs. More than 12,000 species 
are Imowm, and many of them greatly 
damage trees, e,g, Saperda populnea^ 
which attacks the aspen, and EUtphi- 
dion viUosuin, the oak. 

Ceramics, the technical name for 
the study of the art of pottery in its 
widest sense, though pottery nowa- 
days tends to designate only the 
coarser articles manufactured from 
clay, and porcelain is used to denote 
the finer articles. See Potterx. 

Ceramium, a genus of marine algae 
belonging to the order Ceranoiaceae. 
It consists of delicate red, filamen- 
tous seaweeds, with the tips of the 
filaments incnrved and a cortical 
band at the nodes. C. rvJbrum is a 
common species. 

Ceramius, a genns of the hymenop- 
terous family Masaridae, is related to 
the true wasps of the family Vespidse. 
The fore-wings of the species are flat, 
their antennae clubbed, and tbeir 
homes are usually undeiground cells. 

Ceram liaut Islands, a group of 
little is. belonging to the Malay 
Archipelago, and one of the Molucca 
group. These is. are situated S.E. of 
Ceram, the chief one being moun- 
tainous. 

Cerapus, a genus of amphipodous 
crustaceans, is shrimp-like in general 
figure, but the first pair of limbs are 
small, and the second constitute 
strong pincers ; the antennae are 
strongly developed. C, tubularis lives 
in a small cylindrical tube and ex- 
oses only the anterior part of its 
ody. The species occur in abun- 
dance in N. America. 

Cerarg 5 U*ite, otherwise called Chlor- 
argsrrite, or Horn-silver, a mineral 
found in S. America and Australia. 
It is a form of silver chloride, contain- 
ing 75 per cent, silver and 25 per cent, 
chlorine. It is remarkable for mal- 
leability and sectility, and is black- 
ened by light. 

Cerasin, a solid tasteless insoluble 
body obtained from cherry-tree gum- 
The soluble part of the * aribin ’ is 
dissolved out by digesting with water 


and C. remains. When C. is heated 
with nitric acid it yields naueic and 
oxalic acids. 

Cerastes, a genus of vipers found in 
W. Asia and N. Africa. The males, 
and sometimes the females have a 
horn -like process over the eyes, and 
this feature is responsible for the 
name of the species C. comuius, the 
horned viper. The other species, C. 
inpem, has no horns and is said to 
have been the asp of Cleopatra. 

Cerastium, a genus of Caryophyl- 
laceee, the representatives of winch 
are called mouse-ear chickw’eed in 
Britain. The species contain no valu- 
able properties and are quite un- 
ornamental. 

Cerasus, the name which Tonrne- 
fort gave to a genus now usually in- 
cluded in ErunuSf which belongs to 
the Hosacece. It was used to dis- 
tinguish cherries from such fruit as 
plums, and it was divided into the 
True Cherries, Bird-Cherries, and 
Cherry-Laurels. C. vuJgaHs, the 
common cherry, is identical with 
jP, Cerastes; O. Padns, the common 
bird cherry, with P. Avium: O. 
laurocerasus, the broad -leaved cherry 
laurel, with P. laurocerasus; C. Eusi- 
fanica, the Portugal laurel, with P. 
Lusiianica* See Prunes. 

Cerasus, a colony on the S. shore of 
the Black Sea. The colony gave the 
name to the cherry, a fruit which 
grew abundantly in the region. The 
colony was originally founded from 
Sinope. 

Ceratina, a genus of solitary bees 
which belongs to the group Scopuli- 
pedinse of the family Apidae, or An- 
thophila. Unlike most bees, the 
Ceratina has very little hair on its 
body, and like the carpenter-bee of 
the same group it bores in wood for 
its home. C. ccerudea is not uncom- 
mon in Britain. 

Ceratites, a genns of fossil mollusc 
of the order Ammonoidea. C- imdosus 
is a good example. 

Ceratodus (Gk. Keaa^, horn ; hSov^^ 
tooth), the name given to a genus of 
dipnoid fishes only a few of which are 
still in existence ; many species, how- 
ever, have been found fossil. The 
body is long, compressed, covered 
with large, thin scales, there are 
two teeth in one jaw and the species 
have only one lung. They are found 
in the Trias and less seldom in the 
Jurassic, and living examples occur 
in the mud-fish of Queensland rivs. 
C. forsteri is commonly^ called the 
barramunda. 

Ceratonia SHiqua, the sole species 
of its genus in the Leguminosae, and 
is known by the name of carob-tree. 
It is found wild in the countries skirt- 
ing the l^diterranean, especially in 
the Levant, and Is almost th.e only tree 
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of Malta. The pods, called Algaroba, 
or St. John’s bread, contain a sweet 
niitritio-us pulp and are used for 
oonsirmption hy human beingrs and 
domestic animals. They are said to be 
the tree which, yielded the honey 
eaten by St. John the Baptist, and 
the seeds are supposed to have been 
the orig-inal of the carat weig-ht. 

CeratopbyllacesB, a small and 
obscure order of dicotyledonous, 
aquatic plants, comprehends the 
sii^le genus OeraiophyUum, com- 
prising three species. The flowers are 
diclinous, the males consisting of 
about six to twelve stamens and 
as many perianth leaves, and the 
females of several perianth leaves 
and a single free carpel ; there is one 
ovule and the fruit is an achene. 

Ceratophyllum, the sole genus of 
Ceratophyllacese is represented 

in Britain by C. demersum and C. 
std)7nersumt the horn worts. They are 
found submerged in ponds and 
ditches as rootless plants with much- 
divided leaves, the old leaves being 
horny and giving them their popular 
name. 

Cerbera, a genus of Apocynaceae, 
flourishes in S- India, Ceylon, and 
Madagascar. <7. ianghin has a fruit 
from which the tanghin poison is 
procured ; it was formerly used in 
trials of persons convicted of crime, 
their guilt beir^ established if it 
took effect, their innocence if they 
survived. 

Cerberus^ KepjSepog), the name of the 
dog who guarded the infernal regions 
in Gk. mythology. Described in 
the poets as many-headed (Hesiod, 
TTieog, 311 ; Homer, Virgil), he is 
usually represented with three or two 
heads, and a tail or mane of serpents. 
He only attacked those who tried to 
escape from Hades. It was the 
twelfth labour of Hercules to bring 
C. up from the lower world. Hevelius 
gave the name also to a northern 
constellation. 

Cerberus, a genns of Colubridse, 
belongs to the sub -family Homalop- 
sinse, and consists of viviparous, 
aquatic snakes common to the rivs. 
and estuaries of the E. Indies from 
Bengal to N. Australia. C. rhynchops 
has large ventral scales, and none of 
the species is fatal to man. 

Cercamon (fl. 1100), a famous 
Provencal troubadour, b. in Gas- 
cony* A tenso and three of his 
amorous lyrics survive, but the 
pastoredas, oi which mention is made 
in the biography, is lost. 

Cercaria, the scientific name ap- 
plied to many young Trematodes m 
the genus IHstomum^ or liver-fluke. 
They bear considerable resemblance 
to the adult form, but possess a long, 
motUe tail, frequently have eyes, and. 


the generative organs are only rudi- 
mentary. When the eggs of a Dis- 
tomnm hatch, the larvse search for a 
host, e.g.f water-snaii, and when the 
C. stage is reached in the host’s body 
they wriggle out of it, swim to another 
host or foreign body, lose their tails 
and encyst. In this form they may be 
eaten by a vertebrate, e,g, sheep, 
when they become mature and the 
larvse once more continue the cycle. 

Cercis, a genus of leguminous 
plants, flourishes in Europe, Asia, and 
America. <7. siliqucbstrum, the Judas 
tree, is so called from the tradition 
that the false disciple hanged him- 
self upon one, flowers in the open air 
in Britain. In colour they are a bright 
pale red, and in the spring they burst 
out before a leaf appears. 

Cercopithecidae, one of the two 
families of Catarrhine Apes, is to be 
found only in the Old World. The 
dentition is the same as that of the 
Simiida3, the internasal septum is 
narrow, the tail is never prehensile, 
cheek pouches may or may not be 
present, and ischial callosities are to 
be seen. The genera are divided 
amongst the two sub-families Cerco- 
pUhednce^ e.g, macaques, mandrill, 
green monkey, and SemTwpithedncB, 
e.g, guerezas, langurs, or holy apes, 
and proboscis monkey. 

Cercopithecus, or Guenons, is a 
genus of Old World monkeys, which 
have long tails, ischial callosities, 
cheek pouches, and are often brightly 
coloured, e.g, C, caUxtrickviS, the green 
monkey, C. diana^ the Diana 
monkey, has a white beard. 

Cercyon, son of Poseidon and the 
king of Eleusis. He was a wicked 
tyrant and killed all strangers by 
wrestling with them. At last Theseus 
conquered htm and put him to death. 

Cerda, Juan Luis de (1560— 1643), a 
Spanish author and a theologian, 
b. and educated at Toledo, where 
he spent the greater part of his life. 
He entered a Jesuit order and was 
made professor of theology and belles- 
lettres. He is principally famous for 
his able commentaries on Virgil’s 
Bucolics and Georgies in 1608 and 
on the Mneid in 1612. He also edited 
the works of Tertullian in 1624. 

Cerdagne, the W. part of the 
prov. of Houssillon in France during 
the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
txu’ies. 

Cerdic (d. 534?), was king of the W. 
Saxons and the ancestor of all the 
kings of England except Canute, 
Hardicanute, two Harolds, and Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. It is said that he 
was the ninth descendant from Woden, 
and he landed probably in Hampshire 
in the year 495. He founded one of 
the Teutonic kingdoms in Britain. 
When he landed he allied himself with 
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Aese and Aella and defeated the 
Britons on many occasions. In .519» 
with Cymric, he founded the king’dom 
of the W. Saxons. In 530 he con- 
quered the Isle of Wight. 

Cere, St., a Fr, tn. in the dept, of 
liOt. It IS situated to the 2s. E. of 
Cahors. Pop. about 3500. 

Cereals, Cereal Grasses, or Cerealia^ 
form a group of grammeous plants 
which are cultivated for their edible 
seeds ; the name is derived from 
Ceres, the corn-goddess of classical 
mythology. Botanically speaking, 
the term has no definite limits, for 
the species of some genera are often 
cultivated for their grain, while their 
near allies are of no importance as 
food. The plants have been grown 
from the earliest times, and frequently 
the wild form from which they have 
sprung is unknown, as in the wheat 
and barley. The C. which are best 
known to the human race are wheat 
or Tniicum, barley or Hordeum, rye 
or Secale, oats or A.vena, Indian corn 
(maize) or Zea, miUet or JPanicnm (also 
Sorghum, Setarxa, I^ennisetum), and 
rice or Oryza. 

Cerebral Softening, see Diseases of 
the Brain, under Braix. 

Cerebration, Unconscious. It is 
certain that all conscious mental pro- 
cesses are accompanied by molecular 
changes in the cerebrum (see Function 
of the Brain, under Bkain). Sir W. 
Hamilton and Dr. Carpenter believe 
that these changes in the brain may 
go on without accompanying con- 
scious action. As an example of this, 
we may take the ordinary experience 
of suddenly recallmg a name or an 
incident w'hile in the midst of some 
entirely different line of thought, 
after having been unable to recall it 
while thinking definitely of it. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Carpenter, the cere- 
brum, after being put in action by the 
consciousness, goes on working auto- 
matically. This may perhaps be re- 
garded as the physiological interpre- 
tation of the psychological statement 
that the mind may undergo modifica- 
tion without being conscious of the 
processes involved. See Dr. Carpen- 
ter, Mentcd Fhysiology, book ii. chap, 
xiii. ; Sir W, Hamilton, Lectures on 
Metaphysics, vol. i., xviii. 

Cerebro -spinal Fluid, lies between 
the coverings of the brain and spinal 
cord. The outer covering is termed 
the dura-mater, while the inner one 
which follows the contours of the 
brain is termed the pia-mater. 
Between these two there is a third, 
the arachnoid, formed of loose con- 
necting tissue. The G. F. is con- 
tained partly between the dura-mater 
and the arachnoid, but mainlybetween 
the pia-mater and the arachnoid. It 
passes over aH the brain and spinal 


cord, and acts as a carrier of waste 
products and as a guard against shock 
to either the brain or the spinal cord. 
It further maintains an equal pres- 
sure on the skull, being variable in 
quantity. It is a clear, practically 
colourless, liquid, being very similar 
to lymph- It is abundant in old 
people, for as the brain atrophies 
the amount of fluid increases. 

Cerebrum, see BRxiix. 

Ceremonies, Master of the, a title 
reminiscent of the ‘ Governor of the 
Feast ' of the N.T. In the present day 
it IS usually applied to an Individual 
%vho assumes control of affairs at any 
social function. 

Cereopsis, a genus of anseriform 
bird of the family Anatidm. is one of 
the least natatorial of its kind. C, 
Kovm Bollandiee, the Kew' Holland 
or Cape Barren Goose, is a handsome 
bird of grey -brown plumage. 

Ceres : (1) A vil. in Fifeshire, Scot- 
land, 3 m. S.E. of Cupar. Pop. 1445. 
(2) A dist. and tn. m Cape of Good 
Hope, near the Hex R. valley and 75 
m. from Cape Town. It has a good 
water supply and is a health resort. 
Pop. of dist. 7000, of the tn. 1300. 

Ceres, the Rom, name of the 
Gk. goddess Demeter. She was one 
of the greatest divinities, and her 
name translated is Earth-mother. She 
was the sister of Zeus and goddess of 
agriculture. She was mother of Perse- 
phone by Zeus. At Athens one of the 
great festivals to Demeter or C. was 
the Thesmophoria, which honoured 
her as a maker of laws, for agriculture 
is the beginning of civilisation. 

Ceres, the name given to the first 
discovered of the aster-oids. It was* 
first seen by Piazzi at Palermo, Sicily, 
on Jan. 1, 1801, and observed by him. 
till Feh. 13. There was some danger 
of its being lost again, as by the time 
the news of its discovery reached 
other astronomers in March, observa- 
tions were impossible owing to its 
proximity to the sun. The difficulty 
was overcome by the invention of a 
new method of planetary orbit com- 
putation by Gauss. It is not visible to 
the naked eye, being of the seventh or 
eighth magnitude. 

Caret, a tn. in the dept, of Pyr5n^s- 
Orientales, France, near Perpignan, 
with talc quarries. Pop. 4920. 

Cereus, or Torch-Thistle, a large 
genus of Cactacese common to tropical 
America and the W. Indies. Most of 
the species are erect, the stem is elon- 
gated, angular, seldom hr|mched, and 
the fruit is often edible. ISome of the 
members of the genus bloom in the 
night-time, and are sweetly scented, 
c.flr. O. triangularis and C. grcmdi^ 
fiorus. C. senilis, old-man cactus, is 
covered with silky whit© hairs, and 
C, giganteus is the tallest cactus in 
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^istence, reaching a height of over 70 
ft. O, flagelliformis, the creeping C,, 
has thin sinnons branches, and C, 
spedos^issimus is noted for its beauti- 
ful purple and red dowers. 

Ceria, a genus of dipterous insects, 
belongs to the Syrphidie, or hover- 
fly family. The foody is elongated and 
somewhat ovate in form, black and 
yellow in colour, the general appear- 
ance is wasp-like. C, conopsoides is a 
species rarely found in Britain. 

Cerignola, a tn. and episcopal see 
in the prov. of Foggia, Italy. It was 
near here that the Spaniards under 
Gonsalvo da Cordova defeated the 
French under the Due de Nemours in 
1503. Pop. 38,300. 

Cerigo (anct. Cythera). the most 
southerly of the Ionian Isles. Tt is 
very mountainous, and covers an area 
of 1 16* sq, m. The chief tn. is Capsali 
which lies at the S. end . Wheat, vines, 
olives, and cotton are grown, and the 
pasture land is excellent. Sheep and 
goats are exported to Greece in great 
numbers. The is, was colonised 
by the Phoenicians, and was cele- 
brated for the worship of Venus, w’ho 
was said to have come up out of the 
sea near this spot. Pop. 16,100. 

Cerinthus (c. a.d, 100), an early 
Christian heretic, who was a con- 
temporary with the last years of St. 

J ohn the Apostle. Early accounts all 
seem to agi'ee that the province of 
Asia was the scene of his work, and 
Hippolytiis states that he had his 
training in Egypt. The teaching of 
O. was that the world had been made 
by angels, and the only part of the 
N.T. he accepted was extracted from 
St. Matthew’s Gospel. 

Cerithium, a gastropod moUusc, is 
to be found in marine, but more often 
in brackish water. Dike others of the 
family Cerithiidse, it has a long, many- 
whorled turreted shell, a short bran- 
chial siphon, and a horny operculum. 
It occurs fossilised in great abundance. 

Cernusci, Henri (1821—96), Italian 
economist, h. at Milan; fought as 
a Kepuhlican (1848-49), and in 1850 
settled as a hanker in Paris. In 1 87 1, 
having gained the hostility of the Com- 
munards, he left France and travelled 
in Egypt, China, Japan, England, 
and jtoteriea. He was an advocate of 
bimetallism, and his works, mainly 
on money questions, include : 
Micaniqw de VMchange^ 1865 ; II- 
lusions des 8ociM4s Coopiredives, 
1866 ; Silver Vindicated, 1876 ; iLe 
d quinze et demi, 1881. 

Gemuseo sul Naviglio, a community 
situated 6 m. from Milan in Italy. 
Pop. 6800. 

Cerocoma, a genus of coleopterous 
insects of the family Cautharidse, is 
noted for the extraordinary antennae 
of the males. The British species 
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[ appear on flowers In great numhers 
1 during the summer months, but the 
larva of C, Schcefferi has been found 
preying on the food stored in a wasp’s 
nest. 

Ceroxylon, a genus containing five 
American palms, is remarkable 
chiefly for O. andolicum, the wax 
palm of the Andes. The plant grows 
to a height of about 180 ft. among 
the most rugged precipices of the wild 
region it inhabits, avoiding tropical 
plains ; its leaves are 18 to 20 ft. long, 
and the trunk is covered with a thick 
incrustation of wax which is made 
into excellent candles. 

Cerreto, a tn. and an episcopal see 
in the prov. of Campania, Italy, 16 m. 
from Benevento. It has a very fine 
cathedral. Pop. 4700. 

Cerro de Pasco, a mining tn. and 
cap, of dept, of Junin, 120 m, from 
Callao, in the highlands of Peru. It 
has silver and copper mines which are 
extraordinarily rich, and there are 
therefore large smelting works. Coal 
and salt are also found near by. 
There is a railroad connection with 
Dima vid Oroya. It stands at an 
altitude of 14,270 ft. Pop. 13,000. 

Cerro Gordo, a pass between the 
mountains in Mexico on the road from 
Mexico City to Vera Cruz and about 
60 m. from the latter. The Americans 
under General Scott defeated the 
Mexicans here in 1847. 

Cerro Largo, a dept, in N.E. of 
Uruguay. It has the Rio Negro on 
the N. W., and Brazil on the E. Large 
herds of cattle are pastured on the 
grass-covered downs. Its area is 5753 
sq. m. Pop. 65,000. 

Certaldo, a vil. in the prov. of Tus- 
cany, Italy, 20 m. from Florence. It 
is the place where Boccaccio lived and 
d. (1313-75). Pop. (com.) 10,600. 

Certhia, a genus of passeriform 
birds, consists of several species with 
moderately long curved bills, short 
wings, and stiff tail-feathers, which 
have large feet and strong claws well 
adapted for climbing about trees and 
rocks. The food consists of insects 
and their larvae. C. familiaris, the 
tree-creeper, is an active little creature 
common in England, with a mono- 
tonous and often-repeated note. 

Certhiidse, a family of passeriform 
birds known popularly as creepers. 
The species have a long, slightly- 
curved beak and there is a sharp claw 
on the hind toe ; many utter shrill 
cries, e.g* Tichodroma muraria* the 
wall-creeper, but others have a sweet 
song, e,g, Certhia familiaris, true or 
common creeper. 

Certhilauda, a genus of the Aiau- 
didse, or lark family, of which the 
members dwell in arid plains and 
deserts. The plumage is dull-coloured, 
and the beak long and cui ved. 
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Certificate, in law, may comprise 
either : (1) Documents olficially pre- 
pared by a court for the purpose of , 
notifying another court, or any one 
whom it may thereafter concern, of 
anything directed or ordered in the | 
certifying court; or ( 2 ) signed and 
wintten statements by various persons ‘ 
admisteible as evidence of the facts 
certified t herein . Instances of the 
fir^t kind are a bankrui)t’s C. of dis- 
charge, a C. of conviction or acquittal 
on a criminal charge tried before a 
court of record, a G. of dismissal on 
a charge before a court of summary 
juris diction, and a judge's C. of costs. 
Instances of the second class are a 
IRiblic analyst's C., a C. of the regis- 
tration of a British ship, an alien's 
C, of naturalisation, an architect's C. 
as to the due performance of a build- 
ing contract, a C\ of shares in a jomt- 
stoek company constituting the 
document of title to the shares, and 
a C. of deposit given by a banker for 
the ptu*pose ot certifying that the 
jjerson named therein has placed a 
certain sum on deposit account. 

Certification, in law of Scotland, 
means the express or implied notice 
to the defender (defendant in English 
law) that unless he complies with the 
order in a summons or shows a reason 
why ho is not bound to do so, certain 
X^enalties will be inflicted by the 
judge. The defender may by custom 
obtain a special C. against the 
pursuer (plaintiff) if the latter 
tails to prosecute an action after 
having commenced it. 

Certiorari, a writ issuing from one 
of the superior courts, directing the 
judges or officers of an inferior court 
to transmit or cause to be certified 
(certiorari facias) records or other 
proceedings. The object of the re- 
moval IS either that the judgment of 
the inferior tribunal may be reviewed 
by the superior court, or that the 
decision and the proceedings leading 
to it may take place before the higher 
tribunal. The Crown office rules pro- 
vide that indictments and proceed- 
ings from inferior courts in criminal 
matters noay not be removed by writ 
of O. unless it is clear that a fair trial 
cannot be had in the inferior court, or 
that some question of law of unusual 
difficulty may arise, or that a view of 
the premises or a special jury in re- 
spect of which the indictment is pre- 
ferred may foe required for a satis- 
factory trial. The Central Criminal 
Court (q.v.) has a transferred juris- 
diction by writ of C. from the various 
sessional courts within its jurisdic- 
tion. A writ of C. is demandable as of 
right by the Crown, but a private 
prosecutor must apply for leave to 
obtain such a writ. 

Certosa di Pavia, a Carthusian 


monastery in Italy about 5 m. N. of 
Pavia. This monastery was inaugu- 
rated in 13bf> by Giovanni Galeazzo 
Visconti, Duke of illvlilan. The front 
exterior of the chm’ch is very elabo- 
rately decorated, and is coufeidered 
one of the fine'-t speeimens of Re- 
naissance w'ork in Italy. In the in- 
terior of the church are many beauti- 
ful pieces of sculpture, among w'hich 
are the tombs of the founder, of 
Liodovico More and liis wife Beatrice 
d'Este. There are also paintings by 
Borgognone, Solari, Lumi, and others- 
The monks manufactured a special 
liqueur. The monastery w'as dis- 
solved in 1806, but it was made a 
national Italian monument in the 
year 1891. It is close to this sjjot that 
Francis I. of France was taken 
prisoner by the imperialists m 15 ‘2 5, 

Cerumen, commonlj^ known as car- 
wax, is yellow waxy matter, and is 
secreted by certain glands w'hieh he 
in the passage leading from the outer 
ear to the tjunpanimi or drum. Its 
purpose is to catch particles of dust 
and other substances, and so prevent 
them from damaging the drum, and 
it further serves to lubricate the 
passage. Sometimes C. is formed 
in excess, and it then causes deafness. 
Oiling and syringing have in these 
cases to be resorted to so as to remove 
the wax which has become hard. 

Ceruse, or White Lead, see White 
Lead. 

Cervantes - Saavedra, Miguel de 
(1547—1616), a plaj'wu’ight, poet, and 
novelist, b. at Alcald de Henares. 
His parents were fairly well to do, but 
were not of noble lineage. His father, 
an apothecary surgeon, seems to have 
moved about the country during the 
early years of C.’s life, and it is, of 
course, highly probable that C. went 
with him. From 1566 onward the 
family lived in Madrid, In 1569 C. 
contributed some poems to a memoir 
of Isabel de Valois, the wife of Philip 
II. In 1569 also we have indisputable 
evidence that O. was at Home. Many 
theories have been put forward as to 
the manner of his arrival there, but 
the probability is that be served as a 
soldier in Italy and there entered the 
service of Aequiviva, recently raised 
to the cardinalate. In 1570 he be- 
came a soldier in the regular service, 
and in 1571 he took part in the Battle 
of Lepanto, serving on board the 
Marguesa* He was ill of a fever at the 
time of the battle, but insisted upon 
fighting, and. was thric% wounded. 
During the following years he saw 
active service at Havarino and Tunis, 
and served in the garrison at Naples 
and Palermo. In 1575 he received 
leave to return to Spain, and armed 
with letters of recommendation from 
those in authority he set out for home. 
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He sailed in a ship called the Soly 
which was taken on the Toyage by 
Barbary pirates, and C. and his 
brother, tog-ether with many other 
Spaniards, were taken to Algiers and 
there sold as slaves. C. became the 
slave of a man called Bali Mami, and 
since he was supposed to be a man of 
considerable importance, was some- 
what closely guarded. In 1576 he 
tried to escape but failed, in 1577 his 
brother was ransomed, but the 
amount sent was not sufficient to 
pay his ransom also, and in the same 
year he made another attempt to 
escape. Ho was captured and brought 
before Hassan Pasha, the viceroy of 
Algiers, by whom he was bought, and 
who seems to have regarded the 
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* maimed Spaniard ’ as a kind of 
mascot. C. still had many plans for 
escape, and his parents were inde- 
fatigable in their attempts to ransom 
him, and finally, after much diflaculty, 
he was released and returned to Spain 
in Oct. 1580, reaching Madrid in the 
Bee. of the same year. Buring 
the years immediately following he 
seems to have visited Algiers and 
Portugal, and may possibly have been 
in the Azores. Between the years 
1583 and 1587 he produced many 
plays for the stage, very few of which 
remain inexistence at the present time. 
In 1584 he produced Galatea, and in 
the Bee. of the same year he married. 
He found, however, that he could not 
earn sufficient with his pen, although 
m the matter of dramatic plays it had 
been exceedingly busy, and so in 
1587 we find him engaged in gather- 


ing stores for the Invincible Armada - 
Between this date and the end of the 
century his fortune sank lower and 
lower. The work which he was doing 
was uncongenial, the pay vras often 
in arrears, he was unfortunate in the 
men he employed, was in constant 
financial difficulties, and his unbusi- 
ness-like methods cost him even the 
pittance which lie was earning. He 
was at least twice imprisoned during 
this period, and by 1600 his condition 
was that of extreme poverty. He had 
still contributed little to literature and 
between 1585 and 1603 his contribu- 
tions may be regarded as a negligible 
auantity. In 1604, however, per- 
mission was granted C. to publish 
Don Quixote, It is possible that his 
work may have been read in MS. 
previous to this date, but it was first 
definitely pub. at the beginning of 
1605. JGon Quixote sprang into 
universal popularity almost at once. 
The breadth of the humamty of the 
book and its general philosophy did 
not at first strike the public mind; 
but its essentially natural character, 
its broad survey of the types of the 
time, and its comedy appealed at 
once, and the book became a huge 
success. Editions of it were pirated ; 
it was printed at Madrid, at Bisbon, 
at Valencia. Within six months of its 
publication Bon Quixote and Sancho 
Panza were regarded as proverbial 
types of character. His main object, 
as C. himself said, was to ridicule the 
romances of chivalry ; the greater 
world-wide view of the book came 
only slowly and was not appreciated, 
because it was not seen by the greater 
numbef" of his contemporaries. Even 
after the publication of his great book 
C. would seem to have remained poor. 
He had also at this time a number of 
domestic troubles, and in 1608 we 
find him living in very poor circum- 
stances indeed. In 1609 he became a 
member of one of the Franciscan 
orders, and in 1613 he pub. and 
sold his Novelas JExemplares, a book 
which would itself entitle him to 
rank as one of the greatest of Spanish 
writers. It consisted of twelve short 
stories written in his own inimitable 
style. Between this date and 1614 he 
pub. some plays and some interludes. 
The plays are acknowledged by 
himself not to be good, but in 
most cases the prose is good. In 1 6 1 4 
also appeared his most famous poem, 
Viage del Pamaso, In 1614 was 
pub. a second part to Don Quixote, 
this time, however, from the pen 
of one Avellaiieda, who in his 
preface taunted C. with his poverty 
and ill fortune, and openly acknow- 
ledged that whilst he knew that he 
(the author) would not stand any 
chance from a literary point of view 
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in competition with C., he was deter- 
mined to he the first in the market- 
The second part from the pen of C. 
was pub. in 1615, and was received 
with as much acclamation as had 
been the first. His last work 
Los Trahajos de JPersiles y Sigis- 
munda^ the author did not live to see 
pub. ; he breathed his last in April 
1616, the greatest of all Spanish 
novelists. Before his death his I>on 
Quixote had been trans. into many 
languages, and was destined to 
become one of the most popular of all 
books of all languages. Editions : 
Pans, 1850 ; Edinburgh, 1S9S-99 
(edited by J. Fitzmaiirice Kelly and 
J. Ormsby). Translations : Jarvis, 
ISOl ; Smollett, Motteau. Lite by 
Ashbee, Bufiield, Fitzmaurice Kelly, 
and Calvert. 

Cervera y Topete, Pascual (1833- 
1909), a Spanish admiral and com- 
mander-in-chief during the Spanish- 
Ameriean War of 1898. He was 5. 
at Jerez in the prov. of Cadiz, When 
the war broke out, he sailed for Cuba 
wdth secret orders to defend Spanish 
interests. He reached Santiago on 
May 19, and was there blockaded by 
Admiral Sampson, commanding the 
American fieet- The Americans tried 
to block the harbour by sinking the 
JIem77iae, but failed to do so, and 
on July 3 the Spanish fieet en- 
deavoured to escape. This was done 
in response to public opinion, but 
against C.’s judgment. The result 
was that the Americans captured or 
sunk every Spanish ship, killed a third 
ot their crews, and G. was made a 
prisoner. When the war ended he 
returned to Spain, where he was tried 
by court-martial, but honourably 
acanitted. 

Cervetri, or Cervetere, a vil. 20 m. 
W.N.W. of E-ome. It is built in a 
corner on the inner side of the anct. 
Etruscan w^alls of the city Caere. The 
old city carried on an extensive trade 
and was very prosperous do'wn to the 
thirteenth century. It is noted for 
the famous Etruscan graves, some of 
which are cut out of the solid rock. 

Cervia, a commune in the prov. of 
and 15 m. from the tn. of Ravenna, 
Italy, situated on the Adriatic. It 
has a beautiful cathedral. Pop. 
10.159. 

Cervidse, the deer family, of the 
ruminant division Pecora^ is divided 
into the sub -families Cerviuse and 
Moschinee, the latter consisting of the 
single genus Moschus^ the musk-deer 
of Asia ; several extinct genera are 
found fossil. The members of the 
family are distinguished by their 
antlers, features possessed by no 
other ruminants, which are present 
in all male deer, but Moschus and 
Hydropotes, and in the females also of 


Pnngifer^ the reindeer. In the genus 
Elaphodus the antlers are devoid of 
any branching, but in Cervus there 
are several branches and there may 
be as many as forty-eight points, A 
gall-bladder is present only in 
Jloschus, and in the family Bovidse 
(a.r.) only one geons lacks this organ ; 
all deer have two orifices to the lach- 
rymal duet, and only one genus of 
antelope has this feature ; and in 
several minor points the C. may be 
shown to difier from the Bovldae. The 
sixty or so species of deer are spread 
over Europe, Asia, America, and part 
of Africa, and are totally lacking in 
Anstralia. 

Cervin, Mont, see Mattbbhorx. 

Cervole, Arnaud de (d. 1366), also 
known as Archpriest. Ho was b. at 
Perigord and was a leader of the 
French mercenary troops. He entered 
into the service of King John in 1352 
and fought against the English, espe- 
cially distmgmshing himself at the 
battle of Poitiers ih 1356. In 1357 
he invaded and looted Provence and 
compelled Pope Innocent VI. of Avig- 
non to pay a large sum of moneys. 
Charles V. of France made use of him 
in 1359 to disperse other bands, the 
Tard -Venus. In 1365 he gathered all 
his troops together on the Alsatian 
frontier with a view of quelling the 
Turks, but his men were so riotous 
and disorderly that Charles IV. of 
Germany would not consent to their 
passing through his country. C. was 
murdered the following year by one 
of his lieutenants on the occasion of 
a new expedition against the Turks. 

Cervus, see Deer. 

Cesalpino, see C.®s aepik US, 
Akbreas. 

Cesari, Giuseppe {1568—1640), called 
II Cavaliere d’Arpino. He was a 
painter in Rome of very high repute, 
and was the rival of Carracci, and 
Caravaggio. His work, however, is 
not accurate, nor is the perspective 
good, but it is considered very pleas- 
ing by some. His best works were 
a Roman battle picture, and * The 
Death of Cicero.' 

Cesarini, Giuliano (1389—1444), also 
known as Cardinal Giuliano, He was 
an Italian diplomatist. He learnt 
law at Padua, and won the favour and 
patronage of Pope Martin V. who 
conferred the title of cardinal upon 
him in 1426. In 1430 he was sent to 
Germany as papal legate to get 
ready a crusade against John Huss 
and his followers. He was present at 
the Battle o f Taus in 1 43 1 - He became 
president of the Council of Basel in 
1431, but as his propositions were 
not agreeable to the council, he re- 
signed in 1438. The King of Poland, 
Dadisiaus III., had conquered the 
Turks and made a treaty with them. 
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when C, approached him as papal 
legate and persuaded Mm to go hack 
on his w’ord. The result was disaster. 
In 1441 they fought the Turks at 
Varna, and both C. and the king were 
killed* 

Cesarotti, MelcMore {1730-1S0S), 
an Italian writer, b. in Padua of 
noble but poor family. He became a 
professor of Gk. and Hebrew at the 
university in his native tn. in 176S, 
and held that position all his life. 
When Italy was invaded by the 
Fr., he uu-ote in defence of their 
cause, and Xapoleon I. made him a 
knight of the iron crown, and gave 
him a pension. By way of expressing 
his gratitude he penned a very ful- 
some poem to Xapoleon called 
His most important original 
work was Saggio sulla Filosofia dalle 
JLingue, which he wrote in 1785. In 
this he advocated a free develop- 
ment of language as opposed to 
the teaching of the Della Cruscan 
Academy at Florence. He also \vrote 
a book called JF dosofta del Gusto. 
His great work of translation was 
Macpherson’s Ossian, done in 1763, 
but he produced a completer edition 
in 1 7 72 . This was thought much of in 
Italy, and it exercised a great in- 
fluence in that country and elsewhere. 
His intro due toi^" preface was trans- 
lated into Eng. and edited with 
notes by J. McArthur in 1806. He 
also attempted, by way of trans- 
lation, a prose version of the Iliad, 
wMch he followed with a long verse 
paraphrase running into 10 vols., 
entitled L.a JMorte d*Ettore. In 1772 
he translated some of Voltaire’s plays 
and Gray’s Elegy. 

Cesarewitch, see Tsab. 

Oesena (anct. Caesena), a tn. and 
episcopal see in the prov. of Forli, 
Italy, 17 m. from liimini. It has a 
splendid MaJatesta library and also a 
cathedral and a citadel. The people 
spin silk and mine sulphur, and the 
tn. is noted for its wine and hemp. 
The French defeated the Austrians 
here in 1815. Dante alludes to its 
history in his Inferno. Pop. 16,000. 

Cesenatico, a conimune and sea- 
port^ on the Adriatic in the prov. of 
Forli in Italy, 14 m. from Himini. 
British ships bombarded it in 1800. 
Pop. 9888. 

Cesnola, Liuigi Palma di. Count 
(1832-1904), the explorer of Cyprus, 
5. at Rivarolo, near Turin. He 
fought in the war with Austria in 
1848, in the Crimean War, and in the 
Civil War in America he had a com- 
mand with the Northern army. In 
18bo he ’was made American consul 
at Cyprus, and while in that position 
he began Ms excavations at Dali, 
Chixium, and Larnaca. The Museum 
of Art in New York bought nearly 


all his collection, and he was appointed 
its director in 1S7S. He brought out 
a book entitled Cyprus, its A.ncient 
Cities, Tombs, and Temples, 

Cessio Bonorum, in Scots law, a 
system which enabled any person 
who was in prison for civil debt, or 
against whom such a UT‘it of imprison- 
ment had been issued ; to present a 
petition setting forth his inability to 
meet his liabilities and his willingness 
to convey the whole of his property to 
a trustee for the benefit of his credi- 
tors. G. B., like the old insolvency 
system in England, was characterised 
by this important difterence from 
mercantile bankruptcy, that the per- 
son who obtained the privilege was 
not discharged from his debts, but 
only from proceedings against his per- 
son. Since the Debtors Act 18 SO, 
which virtually abolished imprison- 
ment for debt, the process of C- B. is 
applied to sequestration (m Eng. law, 
‘ adjudication ’) in minor bank- 
ruptcies, for the purpose of reducing 
expenses. 

Cession (Lat. cedere, to yield), the 
name given in international law to the 
formal transfer of territory from one 
state to another. This may be the 
result of a gift, an exchange, or a sale, 
but is more usually due to the f ortime 
of war, most Cs. having been exacted 
as the price of peace between war- 
ring nations. The consent of the 
people of the ceded territory is not 
essential, but deference is often paid 
to their wishes. Their civil and 
political rights are generally deter- 
mined by the treaty under which the 
C. is made. Apart from special stipu- 
lations, the citizens transfer their 
allegiance from one sovereignty to 
the other, obtaining their share in the 
rights of the new state. Old la\vs con- 
tinue valid until altered by the new 
sovereign. Titles to property and 

E ersoual relations remain unchanged. 

t the citizens should suffer loss of 
property by the G., the ceding state 
is not bound to indemnify them. 
Usually a clause in the C. treaty deals 
with the question of debts. See 
Commentaries on .American Law, by 
Kent, 1873; Hall and Wheaton, 
International Law ; Lawrence, Trin- 
ciples of IrUemaiional Law, 1900. 

Cessnock, a tn., New South Wales, 
130 m. W. of Sydney. Pop. 6749. 

Cestoda, or Cestoid Worms, form 
an order of Platyhelminthes, or flat 
worms, and from their elongated 
shape are known as tape -worms. 
They are all parasitic and only one 
genus reaches the adult stage outside 
the alimentary canal of vertebrates. 
The tape -worm consists of a head, or 
scolea:, wMch attaches itself to the 
lining of the canal by suckers or 
hooks, and most of the species then 
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show a lon^ chain of segments, or 
proglottides, each of which, when 
separated from the others, lives as an 
independent animal. A few species, 
however, have no external segmenta- 
tion, and do not break otf in this way. 
In no species are there sense^oigans, 
vascular system, month or alimentary 
canal, food being absorbed by the 
body from the host, but there are a 
nervons and a welhdeveloped ex- 
cretory system. The life history is 
enrions. The detached proglottides 
pass oTit of the host, and the eggs are 
scattered. These are sw'allowed by a 
new host in its food or drinking- 
water and the embryos eventually 
bore into the blood-vessels and are 
carried to the various organs. T here - 
upon they change into a cystic or 
Madder -iLorm, and develop a scolex, 
and if the animal in which they live 
is eaten by another the scolex passes 
into this final host, enters the ali- 
mentary canal, and matures. Among 
the vertebrates attacked by the 
C., are man, dog, sheep, ox* horse, 
hare, rabbit, squirrel, fox, pig, rat, 
mouse, frog, and several birds. 
Bothriocephalus latus, the largest 
species preying on man, may attain 
a length of 30 ft. ; Coenuras cere- 
'balis destroys many sheep ; and various 
members of the genua 2'oema are 
dangerous to human beings who are 
not vegetarian In habit. 

Cestracion, the typical genus of 
Cestraciontidse, the bxill -shark family, 
occurs in the Pacific and E. Indies. 
C. philippi IB known popularly as the 
Port Jackson shark, 

Cestus ; (1) Thongs of leather which 
the Gk. and Bom. boxers wore 
on their hands. They were not used, 
as are modern boxing-gloves, to soften 
the blow, but to make it harder, as 
these thongs were often weighted with 
iron and lead. (2 ) The name given to 
the magic belt of Aphrodite (Venus) 
which made everybody who beheld 
her fall in love with her. 

Cestus Veneris, or Venus’s Girdle, 
is a species of Ctenophora found in 
the Mediterranean and Atlantic. The 
body of this coelenterate is much 
compressed, and becomes ribbon-like 
in shape ; it of tens exceeds one yard in 
length. C. pectenalis resembles it in 
appearance, but has a patch of orange 
at each end of its body. 

Cetacea, a large order of mammals, 
consisting of whales, dolphins, and 
porpoises, but the purely aquatic 
habit of its members has often led 
them to be classed vulgarly and 
erroneously with fishes. They are 
fish-like in form, havir^ a tapering 
tail expanded into horizontal fluk^ 
which aid the creatures in their 
powerful locomotion, there are no 
posterior limbs, and the anterior 


limbs are converted into paddles 
which are unprovided w’lth external 
digits. They are unlike fish in nearly 
all important characteristics, such as 
that they possess warm blood and 
breathe air ; in connection with 
this feature it may here he men- 
tioned that in spouting whales do not 
blow sea- water, and any water that 
can be seen is the condensed vapour 
of their breath. Among the C- a 
hairy covering is always absent, but 
it is represented usually by a very few 
bristly hairs about the mouth easily 
counted ; the warmth of which they 
would be deprived, by the absence of 
the covering is amply replaced by a 
thick layer of blubber under the skin. 
The head of the animals is always 
very large, the nostrils are seen as a 
single or double blowhole placed 
generally far back on the skull, the 
bones are spongy and full of oil, 
teeth are few or absent, there is no 
coilar-bone, the eyes are tiny w'hen 
compared with the bulk of their 
owner, and there is no external ear. 
The females usuallj' bring forth one at 
a birth ; their two mammte are in- 
guinal m position and are adapted to 
the function of feeding the young in 
the water ; the mother proves most 
devoted to her offspring. Whales are 
very widely distributed throughout 
the seas of the w'orld, and a few are to 
be found in rivs. of Asia and S. 
America. On land they are helpless, 
and after being for a short time out 
of their native element they die, 
probably crushed by their own weight. 
In diet all cetaceans are carnivorous, 
their chief food being cuttle-fish, 
crustaceans, jelly-fish, and true fishes ; 
some even devour seals and smaller 
whales. In disposition they seem 
gentle and docile. The mimmum size 
of one of these animals is about 3 ft.* 
and the maximum is the enormous 
length of So ft. Fossil C. have been 
found in the Eocene, Miocene, and 
Phocene, and the sub -order Archseo- 
ceti comprises a single genus, that 
of the extinct Zeuglodon. The two 
sub -orders of living C. are the 
Mystacoceti or whalebone whales 
and the Odontoeeti or toothed whales. 
In the former division are to be found 
the species known as right-whaJes, 
rorquals, the grey whale, the blue 
whale, and the hump -back whale ; 
in the latter occur the sperm-whales, 
hottlenose, dolphins, porpoises, the 
narwhal, white whale or beluga, the 
killer, and the pilot whale. See 
separate articles for products and 
species. 

Cetatea Alba (formerly Akkerman), 
fortified tn. in Bessarabia (Rumania), 
near the mouth of the Dniester# and 
about 30 m. S.W. of Odt^sa. The 
chief industry is th© raising of fruit, 
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especially ^apes, but fish and salt 
from the neighbouring lakes are also 
exported. Pop. 33,600 (1927). 

Cethegus, the name of a patrician 
Koman family of the Cornelian clan. 

Marcos Cornelius Cethegus was 
twice censor, in 209 b.c. and 204 b.c. 
respectiTely. He was noted for his 
rhetoric and correct manner of speak- 
ing. He d. in 196 B.C. 

Gains Cornelius Cethegus was one 
of Catiline’s companions m his con- 
spiracy of 63 B.C. He stayed in Rome 
intending to murder the chief 
senators, but Cicero arrested him 
and had him put to death- Is said 
to haye been a worthless and violent 
man. 

Cetin (CsaH« 402 ), a fatty, crystal- 
line substance, insoluble in vrater, 
but soluble in alcohol and ether. It 
meltsat 49 ® C. and volatilisesat 360® C. 
It is the chief constituent of sperma- 
ceti, a wax found in the body of the 
sperm-whale and other cetacea. C. is 
employed as an emollient, and for the 
manufacture of candles, etc. 

Cetinje, see Cettinje. 

Cetiosaurus;, a genus of large fossil 
Dinosaurs in the order Sauropoda. 
This reptile was four-footed and 
herbivorous ; its remains occur in 
the Middle Jura of England, but 
both skull and cervical vertebrae are 
unknown. 

Cetonia, a genus of coleopterous 
insects of the family Scarabseidae, 
inhabits warm lands. C. aurata^ the 
rose -chafer, is a beautiful bright 
green beetle. Both larva and imago 
feed on vegetable substances, but 
C, floricola is said to live in ants’ 
nests in the larval state and to eat 
the young. 

Cetotolites (Gk. whale, 

ear, At0o9, stone), the parts of the 
eax-bone of a whale found fossil 
in great abundance in the Upper 
Tertiary on account of their hardness. 
They have been used in the manu- 
facture of superphosphate of potash 
for artificial manure. 

Cetraria Islandica, or Iceland Moss, 
a fruticose, or shrub -like, lichen pro- 
cured mostly from Norway and Ice- 
land, but also a native of the higher 
mountains of N. Britain. When dry, 
it is almost odourless, and the taste is 
bitter and unpleasant, but when the 
bitter principle is removed it becomes 
a wholesome and palatable food. It 
must first be boiled in water, upon 
which it becomes a mucilaginous 
fluid ; unless steeped it is offensively 
bitter, and its purgative properties 
have given it the name of Lichen 
catharticus. 

Cette (anct. Setion), a seaport in 
H6rault, France, and situated 17 m. 
S.W. of Montpelier at the entrance 
to the Thau lagoon, and a few miles 


E. of the meeting of the Canal du 
Ivlidi with the Mediterranean. It has 
an excellent harbour, and its sea- 
bathing and mineral springs form a 
great attraction to visitors. There is 
an extensive fishing industry and the 
principal trade is done in liqueurs, 
beer, wines, and brandy, all made in 
the tn. The tn. is of Gk. foundation. 
Pop. 35,388. 

Cettinje, formerly the capital of 
Montenegro, nestling as it does on 
a bare plateau 6000 yards long by 
a 1000 wide beneath the Black Moun- 
tain, was much too close to the 
guns of Cattaro for safety when 
Austrian military power began to 
draw southward. Its sole building of 
any size is the New Palace, which was 
built by Ring Nicholas. The old 
Palace, the Biliarda, in appearance 
like a fortress, was a military school 
during the war. The w’aUs of the 
tn. were dismantled just before the 
war. For the rest C. is a tn, of 
cottages and a few residences of 
foreigners. Repeatedly since its 
foundation in 1484, C. has fallen to 
the Turks, but at last in 1715, with 
the aid of Russian outsiders, the 
Montenegrins succeeded in driving out 
the Turks for ever. After the Battle 
of Mount Dovchen in 1916 its fall was 
certain. After that event, the Monte- 
negrinauthorities proposed to transfer 
the seat of gov. to Nikshitch, but the 
whole country was ultimately ab- 
sorbed m Yugo-Slavia. Pop. 5000. 

Cetus, the Sea^Morister, is a con- 
stellation situated below Pisces and 
Aries, and was supposed to represent 
the sea monster about to devour 
Andromeda. Although it covers a 
large expanse of sky, no star in it is of 
a brighter magnitude than the third. 
Mira Ceti is a long-period variabier. 
In about 332 days it increases in 
brightness from below the ninth 
magnitude (when it is only visible 
with a telescope) to about the second 
magnitude, and then declines. Its 
period varies from 320 to 370 days, 
and its maximum and miniTmi-m 
Ituninosity is not invariable. It is 
historically interesting as being the 
first recorded variable, its fluctua- 
tions being noticed in the first instance 
by David Fabricus in 1596. C. con- 
tains many of the so-called ‘ white * 
nebulae, one of the most important 
being discovered by Caroline Herschel 
in 1781. It was at first thought to be 
elliptical m form, but its true shape 
has now been shown by Dr, Roberts 
to be spiral. 

Cetywayo, phonetically spelt Kets- 
hwyo (c. 1836-84), the son of the Zulu 
king Panda, and whom he deposed 
m 1856. He defeated his brother 
Umbulazie, and then his right to the 
throne was acknowledged by Natal 
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on tlie conditions that he dispersed 
ills troops and g*aTO up his barbarous 
mode of governing. It was owing to 
the Transraal being annexed in 1877 
that England had to enforce these 
measures, and in 1879 C. W’as made a 
prisoner by Major Marter and lodged 
in Cape Town. He was brought to 
England in 1882, but through pres- 
sure of public opinion he was restored 
as king of the Zulus again in 1883. 
However, very soon after he returned 
to his native land he was attacked 
and beaten by one of his old enemies 
named Usibepu, and he had to dy to 
shelter in the native reserve. 

Ceulen (or Keulen), Van, see Van 
Ceui^en. 

Ceuta, a fort and seaport belonging 
to Spam and situated to the E. of the 
Moroccan peninsula, which Juts out 
N. towards Gibraltar. It is supposed 
to be the anct. tn. Abyla, one of 
the mythical Pillars of Hercules. It 
consists of an old tn. right on the 
tongue of the peninsula, and a new 
tn. running up the hills at the back. 
It is a bishop’s see, and has a fine 
fifteenth century cathedral. C. was a 
very busy tn. once and did a great 
trade both under Horn, and Arab rule. 
It was conquered by King Jo^o I. of 
Portugal in 1415, but passed into the 
hands of Spain in 1580. Pop. 25,000. 

Ceutorhynchus, a genus of coleop- 
terous insects of the family Curcu- 
lionidse, is a small weevil with many 
species, which frequents various 
plants. 

Cevadilla, Sebadilla, and Sabadilla, 
are various Spanish-Mexican names 
applied to liliaceous plants containing 
veratrin. Schcenocaulon offt^nale is 
one of these plants and the alkaloid is 
derived from its dried fruits ; Helonias 
oMcinale is another species, a native 
of N. America ; V eratrum album, 
often known as white hellebore root, 
and V, sabadiUa are gathered for 
the veratrin-yielding rhizomes. The 
alkaloid is a grey, amorphous sub- 
stance of irritating and poisonous 
properties ; it is used medicinally as 
a sedative and irritant, and in cases 
of rheumatism as a stimulant. 

Cevadine, an alkaloidal substance 
found in hellebore and sabadilla. It 
occurs in white crystals, soluble in 
water, alcohol, and ether. In medi- 
cine it has been used to expel worms, 
but it IS very poisonous. 

Cevennes (from Celtic root, c/. Welsh 
cefn, ridge), an important mountain 
range in S.E. France, extending (in 
its widest application) from Canal du 
Midi (N. of Carcassonne) to the S. 
of the C6te d’Or. This range is some 
330 m. long, forms the S.E. border of 
the Central Plateau, and the water- 
shed between the Phone and Garonne. 
Sometimes the name is confined to 


the S. ranges only, ending at the 
gorge of the Chassezac, N. of Mon- 
tagne de Lorz^e. In its narrowest 
signification it means only those 
mountains E. of the plateaux of the 
Gausses, beginning with Eozfere 
plateau and ending with those round 
Aigouai at the head of the Gard 
valley. The large group is divided 
into two divisions : N., with Monts 
du Charolais, Beaujolais, Lyonnais, 
Vivarais (Mt, Mezenc), and S., with 
Montagues Noires, Cevennes Proper, 
Garngues, Monts de FEpinouse and 
Lozere (Lozere, Pic de Fmiels, Mt. 
Aiguaol). The Loire, Aliier, Tarn, 
AvejTon, Gard, and other rivs., rise 
in the G. In. the N.E. a raiiwav from 
Nimes crosses the range by Alais to 
the valley of Aliier and Clermont. 
The central mass lies in the depart- 
ments of Adr^che, Lozfere, Haute- 
Loire. The rocks are chiefly metamor- 
phic and granitic, volcanic in parts- 
The C. have been the scene of much 
religious warfare. The revolt of the 
Camisards occurred here, where many 
Protestant families found refuge after 
the revocation of the Edict of Xantes 
(1685). Also an old dist. of Prance, 
capital Mende. See Stevenson’s 
Travels in the Civennes, 1895 ; 
Ribard, L*histoire cevenale d*apr^ 
des documents, 1898 ; Porcher, Le 
Pays de Camisards, 1894, 

Ceylon (Sanskrit Smhala), is. in 
the Indian Ocean, crown colony 
of Great Britain, separated from 
India by Gulf of Manaar and Palk 
Strait, but virtually Joined to the 
mainland by the submerged coral 
reefs and sandbanks, known as 
Adam’s Bridge, and by Rameswaram 
Is. Length from Dondra Head to 
Palmyra Point about 266 m., width 
varies from 32 to 140 m. Area over 
25,000 sq. m. The is. is moun- 
tainous in the S., expanding into a 
wide plain towards the N., still partly 
impenetrable Jungle. The loftiest 
peak is Piduru Talagala { Pedro - 
tallagalla), over 8000 f t. ; the best 
kno^vn is Adam’s Peak, over 7 000 ft. 
There are nine provs. for admini- 
strative purposes presided over by 
Gov. Agents. The longest riv. is 
Mahavilla Ganga, flowing into the 
sea by Trinkomali Bay. There 
are no lakes. The S.W. is damp, but 
N.E. and S.E- require irrigation, and 
remains of vast reservoir basins for 
this purpose are foxmd in the N- The 
climate is tropical, hut the heat is 
tempered by the surrounding sea ; 
unhealthy in the coast dists. it is 
not so in the interior hilly parts. 
Newara Eliya, where there is a 
sanatorium, has a mean temperature 
of 58®, Colombo one of 80®. Among 
G. s chief tns. are Colombo (its 
capital and chief seaport), Jaffna, 
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Kandy, Kalntara, Perideniya, and on patches of rice and dry ^ain. Of 
Point de Galle, In the N. are the its mineral resources plumbago 
rnins of Anuradhapura. There are (graphite) and talc are of most com- 
several short railway lines, the longest mereial value ; others are gold, iron, 
being between Colombo and Kandy, and precious stones, notably rubies 
The total railway mileage at the end and sapphires. Among native ani- 
of 1926 was 850, but several extensions mals are tuskless elephants, bears, 
are under construction. The soil is panthers, various kinds of deer and 
mostly fertile, and vegetation very monkeys, leopards, and buft'aloes. 
luxuriant. The time of greatest There are countless kinds of ferns and 
heat is between the two monsoons, flowers, innumerable species of birds, 
from Peb. to May. Forests abound, and many reptiles, including croco- 
and also plantations of coco, areca, diles. C. has been called the * pear 
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tea, and coffee. Since the blight garden * of the earth, and the pearl- 
of 1870 C Hemileia vastatrix ’), the oyster fisheries on the coast have 
cultivation of coffee has been replaced sometimes yielded a fair profit. For 
by that of tea. Other products are further details see Herdman, Report 
rice, coconut, cinnamon, cardamoms, on the Pearl-Oyster Fisheries (1903—4), 
and tobacco. The stiff fibres of the C.’s chief imports are rice, cotton 
palmyra palm are prepared as a sub- manufactures, sugar and coal. The 
stitute for bristles, and the palmyra is leading exports in order of total 
also used for food. Ceylon provides value, are tea, rubber, copra, coco- 
Euxope with its laigest supply of cin- nnt oil, cinnamon, coir and areca 
chona, and is third among the tea- nuts and plumbago. The value 
producing countries of the world, of the imports into the United 
Bice is the principal form of indi- Kingdom is about ^17,000,000 or 

S enous agriculture, and more pro- about half the total; and of the 
tably grown in the wet regions than exports of British produce to C. about 
in the dry, though in the jungle and £5,700,000. The Portuguese reached 
for^t tracts a sparse population lives i C. 1505, and established commercial 
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settlements. They were driven away 
by the Dutch, 1656. In 1785 0. passed 
into Eng. possession, being first 
annexed to Madras ; made a separate 
colony, 1801, the Kand^’an kings 
finally disappearing voluntarily, 1M5, 
The Rom. and Gk. name for C. 
was Taprobane (copper-leaf). The 
pop. is approximately 4,692,090, the 
dominant race being the Sinhalese, 

3.300.000. These are descendants of 
colonists from the Ganges valley who 
settled in C. in the sixth century B.c. 
and estab. the Sinhalese dynasty. 
Sinhalese kings ruled from 543 B.c. to 
A-D. 1815. The Sinhalese language, a 
modern Indian dialect, is spoken in 
the S., Tamil, a Dravidian dialect, in 
the X. The Sinhalese are Buddhists, 
the introduction of Buddhism into C. 
dating from the third century B.c., 
when Mahinda came from India and 
estab. it under Kmg Tissa (a con- 
temporary of Asoka). As a result 
of many generations of war the X. 
regions were occupied by Tanuls, a 
Dra VI die people fromS. India, and the 
pop. of these dists. is almost %vholly 
Tamil, numbering to-day 1,190,000, 
and mainly Hindu in religion. The 
remainder of the pop. are mostly 
Mohammedans or Moormen, thought 
to be of Arabic descent, and numbering 

294.000 ; they are the most energetic 
and intelligent. There are also about 

32.000 burghers — descendants of 
Dutch settlers — and Eurasians, 

15.000 Malays, and 11,000 Europeans. 
There are fewer than 500,000 Christ- 
ians, and the Muslims number about 

300.000. Apart from differences of 
race and religion, caste is a recognised 
feature of the Sinhalese and Tamil 
social systems. Intermarriage be- 
tween the racial groups or between the 
higher and lower castes in the groups 
are comparatively few. The pop. is 
densest in the wet regions of the S.W. 
and X., with an annual rainfall of 
200-250 in. and producing most of 
the exportable wealth. The rainfaU 
of the dryer N.W. and S.E. being 
only 20-25 in., production there is far 
less profitable ; but in the jungle 
tracts production is so meagre that 
poverty and disease are almost 
unmanageable problems. Europeans 
own most of the tea plantations. 
Much of the work is done by Indian 
Tamils, the groat majority of whom 
are immigrant labourers from S. India 
who belong to the humblest castes and 
have a standard of living and culture 
inferior to that of the peasantry in C. 
These Indian Tamils are a separate 
racial group, and number 600,000, 
and as they usually return to India 
after a few years, they present a 
problem in the development of 
representative gov. Though the Sin- 
h^ese predominate, they are not 


absorbing the other races. They are 
mainly engaged on the soil. The 
burghers find their occupations chiefiy 
as Gov. servants and in the tns. The 
Europeans are mamly employed as 
Gov. servants in all parts, on the tea 
and rubber estates, and in European 
business in the large tns. The tn. 
pop. is growing, and in Colombo 
particularly, with its cosmopolitan 
pop. of a quarter of a miBion, pro- 
blems typical of tn. life have already 
emerged. Eighty-five per cent, of 
the people live outside the towns. 
Over half the pop. can neither read 
nor write. This fact is prejudicial to 
the great extension of the franchise 
which is proposed under the new 
constitution. 

The new constitution is the sequel 
to the findings of the Danoughmore 
Commission of 1927. The most re- 
markable feature of the passing con- 
stitution is the divorce of power 
from responsibility, the Governor’s 
power but not his responsibility hav- 
mg been transferred in part to the un- 
official members of the legislative 
Coimcil. He could only make laws or 
levy taxes with the advice and consent 
of the legislature, and yet he w^as the 
complete autocrat so long as ail his 
legislators were officials on vrhose 
votes he could rely. It was this 
anomaly that focussed the attention 
of the Donoughmore Commission. 
O., by 1930, had reached that stage m 
the development of Crown Colony 
gov. when the official majority in the 
council had become converted into a 
permanent minority, this being largely 
due to the introduction, in 1924, of 
terntoriad representation by election. 
It was generally agreed that this con- 
stitution had only produced a 
political atmosphere of barren con- 
troversy, entirely unfavourable to 
the solution of the island’s political 
and economic problems, especially at 
a time when much depression pre- 
vailed through the world demand for 
its products being much below the 
supply. A kind of administrative 
impasse had been reached , for the gov., 
in effect a European gov., was at 
once independent for its existence, 
but yet largely dependent for its 
effectiveness, upon a predominantly 
* Ceylonese ’ council (* Ceylonese * 
meanmgin this context those who have 
made the is. their peiunanent home). 
This antithesis provoked a perpetuM 
ohallengo to British predominance in 
the affairs of the colony. Moreover, 
another cause for discontent among 
the native elements was the fact that 
(in 1928) something like 62 per cent, 
of the total exportable wealth of the 
is. belonged to the Europeans, while 
no less than £100,000,090 worth of 
European capital, chiefly British, was 
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invested in the ajrriculture and trade 
of the colony. The theory of the old 
constitution that the government 
should be a partnership had therefore 
broken down, or, at all events, had 
become a mere mockery of the party 
system, because the gov. could not 
claim to represent any one racial 
group m the Council, whereas the un- 
oihcial block, externally united only 
in attacking the gov., were divided 
upon every other or positive matter. 
The Donoughmore Commission made 
political re-education the mam re- 
quirement of the situation, and pro- 
posed universal suffrage subject to 
those of the Tamils who were other- 
wise qualified, making a declaration 
of permanent settlement in C. The 
country is to be divided into fifty one- 
member constituencies, and the fifty 
members will be returned to a new 
hody to be called the State Council, 
and to their number will be added 
eight members nominated by the 
Governor and three official members, 
or sixty-one in all. The novel 
element in the machinery of a central 
gov. will be the combination of legis- 
lative and administrative functions m 
one elected body. The State Council 
wuii exercise administrative functions 
through seven executive committees, 
each of which \vill be responsible to 
the whole Council for a group of Gov. 
Departments. The seven chairmen of 
the Committees, with the three 
official members of the Council, will 
constitute a Board of Ministers, but 
the Board will have a collective 
responsibility in the sense that a 
Cabinet has it only in few specific 
matters, of which the chief will be the 
Budget. A defeat on the Budget or 
any other of these specific matters or 
a vote of * No confidence ’ will 
involve a dissolution and a General 
Election, but outside the specific 
matters the responsibility of the 
ministers will be mdividual and not 
collective. The new Constitution is 
therefore an approximation to full 
responsiblegov.,but arms the Governor 
wuth wide powers in both legislation 
and administration to be exercised as 
a last resort. The Governor will also 
have power in extreme necessity to 
enact laws himself or to take over 
the control of any department or 
service ; and the experience of the 
British administration in Malta Cq.v, ) 
in 1929-30 shows that there are 
occasions when the suspension of a 
constitution in favour of gov- by 
Order in Council may sometimes be 
necessary. See Tennent, Ceylon^ 
1860 ; Copleston, Buddhism in Cey- 
lony 1892 ; licclercq, L*Ue de Ceylon. 
1900 ; Skinner, Fifty Years in Ceylon^ 
1891 ; Gave, Biivned Cities of Ceylon, 
1897 ; and The Book of Ceylon, 1908 ; 


Ferguson, Ceylon in 1903; Muller, 
Ancient Inseriptiotis in Ceylon, 
188,3-4 : Haeckel, -4 Visit to Ceylon; 
Parker’s Ancient Ceylon, 1909 ; 
Willis’s Ceylon, 1908. For language 
and literature see Alwiz, Sinhalese 
Handbook in Boman Characters, 
1880; Geiger, Litteratur imd Sprache 
der Singhalesen, 1901. C, is also the 
name of several post-villages of N. 
America. 

Cezimbra, a tn. on the coast of 
Portgual, 20 m. S. of Lisbon. Fishing 
extensive. Pop. 11,470. 

Chabas, Francois Joseph (1817—82), 
a Fr. Egyptologist, b. near Brianeon. 
In 1873 ho was offered the chair of 
Egyiitian language and archseoiogy 
ill the College de Franco, but he re- 
fused it. He vuote Histoire de la 
X/A. JJi/nastie m 1873, and Etudes 
sur r Antiqilite Hisforique d'aprds les 
Sources Egyptiennes in 1874. He 
was also the editor of U Egyptologie, 
an archeeologieal paper, between the 
years 1873 and 187 7, Maspero 
wrote his biography, which was at- 
tached to an edition of his CEuvres 
Di verses, in 1899. 

Chabert, Philippe (1737-1814), a 
Fr. veterinary surgeon, 0. at Lyons ; 
studied in the vetermar?* school there, 
and in 1766 obtained an important 
post at Alfort, finally becoming direc- 
tor of the school there. In 1780 he 
succeeded Bourgelat as director and 
inspector of veterinary schools 
throughout the country. He was a 
member of the Institute of France and 
numerous other learned societies, and 
uuote several valuable works on 
veterinarv practice. 

Chabeuil, a Fr. tn. in the dept, of 
Brfime. It stands on the Vdoure, 
S.E. of Valence. It is supposed to be 
the anct. city of Cerebelliaca. Pop. 
about 2750. 

Chablais, a former prov. of Savoy 
(old division of Annecy), bordering 
on Lake Geneva. Now included in 
the Fr. dept, of Haute-Savoio, arrond. 
of Thonon. In the Middle Ages it 
had counts and dukes as rulers. 

Chablis, Fr. tn., dept, of Yonne, 
about 9 m, from Auxerre, on R. 
Serein. Noted for famous white wine 
(chablis) produced near by. Pop. 
about 1900. 

Chabot, Charles (1815-82), an Eng. 
lithographer and caligraphic ex- 
pert. He was b, at Battersea and 
d. at Clapham. His skill as a cali- 
graphist was much in demand at the 
law courts ; he gave evidence in the 
celebrated Roupell and Tichborne 
cases. He identified Sir Philip Francis 
as being the author of the Letters of 

Chabot, Francois (1759-94), a Fr. 
revolutionist. Originally a Capuchin 
monk, but became an atheist of cor- 
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riipt and vicions character. In 1790 
he became a member of the Con- 
stituent Assembly, and gained great 
power as an extreme and fanatical 
democrat, instigating many of the 
worst excesses conotmitted by the 
party, and being noted for his daring, 
blasphemy, and disgusting immo- 
rality. He was finalij" gniliotmed by 
order of Hobespierre. 

Chabot, Philippe de (1180—1543), a 
Fr. soldier and Count of Charny 
and Buzan^ois. Known as L’Amiral 
de Bnon. In 1524 he saved Mar- 
seilles from the Imperialists, and in 
1525 was made a prisoner at Pavia. 
He was made Governor of Burgundy 
and admiral of France m 1526, after 
which he conquered the greater part 
of Piedmont. He later on fell into 
disgrace and was imprisoned for two 
years. 

Chabrias (Xa^pta 9 ), a famous 
Athenian general, commander of an 
army as early as 392 a.b. In 390 he 
took part in the Thracian expedition 
of Thrasybulus. In 3 8 8 , on his way to 
Cyprus to help Euagoras against the 
Persians, he defeated the Spartans 
at .Egina. In 378 C. commanded 
against the Spartans and drove 
Agesiiaus from Boeotia, inventing the 
famous manoeuvre of receiving a 
charge on the left knee, with shields 
resting on the ground and spears 
levelled at the foe. In 376 he won the 
naval victory at Naxos; 373 w'ent 
with Iphiorates to Corcj^ra ; 369 

fought against Thebans m Pelopon- 
nesus, repulsing Epaminondas before 
Corinth ; 367—6 was accused of treason 
over the Theban capture of Oropus, 
but was acquitted . In the Social W ar 
(357) he joined Chares in command of 
the Athenian fleet, and was killed as 
trierarch at the siege of Chios. See 
Cornelius Nepos, Chabrias ; Xenophon, 
Hellenica, v- ; Rehdantz, Viice. 

Gratis i CTiabrioe et TimotheU 1845. 

Chabrier, Alexis Emmanuel (1842— 
94), a Fr. musical composer. He 
was 6. at Ambert in the dept, of 
Pny-de-D6me. In 1877 he wrote 
UKtoile^ and m 1883 Dix Pieces Pit- 
toresques for the piano. He was 
chorus -master at Chateau d'Eau in 
1884—85, where he played at concerts. 
While there he assisted Lamoureux 
to produce two acts of Tristan and 
Isolde. He also brought out La 
Solamite in 1885, and also selections 
from his opera Quendoline, which was 
done as a whole in Brussels in 1886. 
When he d. he left his opera Briseis 
unflnished. 

Chabron, Marie Etienne Emmanuel 
Bertrand de (1806-89), a Fr. general 
and politician, b. at Retournac 
<Haute-Loire), He served with dis- 
tinction in the Crimean War, the 
Italian War, in which he fought at 


the Battle of Palestro, and the Franco- 
German War of 1870-1, being made 
a general of division by Gambetta 
for the relief of Blols. At the close of 
the war he was elected deputy for 
Haute-Loire, and later became a 
senator. 

Chachapoyas, or San Juan de la 
Frontera, a tn. in Peru, cap. of Ama- 
zonas, situated Sil m. N.E. of Caya- 
marca. Pop. 4000. 

Chacma, or Cj/7ioce2Jhahis porearius, 
the largest species of baboon (q^v.), be- 
longing to the family Cercopithecida^ 
(q.v.}^ and is nearly allied to the man- 
drill. It is a native of S. Africa, and 
in habit it is gregarions. Although 
largely vegetarian in diet, it is 
onanivorous at times and is fond of 
msects. 

Chaco, a ter. in the Argentine Re- 
public, which is part of the Gran 
Chaco, S. of the Bermejo R. Timber- 
felling is the chief industry, but cattle- 
grazing and agriculture arealso carried 
on. The capital is Resistencia, which 
is also the governing centre, and is 
400 m. N. of Buenos Ayres. The area 
covers 52,471 sq. m. Pop- 58,000. 

Chaconne (Fr.), a dance, probablv 
of Italian origin. It was once ex- 
tremely' popular, but now it is utterly 
forgotten and neglected, possibly 
because the movements thereof were 
slow and stately. The music was 
generally a number of variations on a 
ground bass of eight bars. Bach, 
Handel, and Porpora all wrote music 
for this dance, of which the C. of Bach 
for solo violin is the most famous. 

Chad, the name is given to the young 
of a fish — the common sea-bream — by 
the fishermen of Devon and Corn- 
wall. 

Chad, St. or Ceadda (d. 672), was 
b. in Northumbria and was a follower 
of St. Aidan. He became Bishop of 
the E. Saxons in the year 664, Bishop 
of Tork in 666, and then Bishop of 
Mercia in 669. He was a holy and 
very' ansterc man. 

Chad, Tchad, or Tsad, Lake, or 
rather two large bnt shallow lakes, 
surrounded by swamps, in W. Africa, 
situated between Bornu, Bagirmi, 
Kanem, and Wadai. The total length 
from N. to S. is from 120 to 150 m., 
while from E. to W. it is estimated at 
from 60 to 130 m. The lake is studded 
with is., and the depth is from 8 to 
15 ft. The area varies according 
to the season, if it is wet it covers 
about 20,000 sq. m., and if dry 10,000. 
Lake Chad gets most of its water 
from the Shari, bnt it also gets the 
waters of the Yohe and Yoon. There 
are many fish to be found there, and 
it is also frequented by wild fowl, 
hippopotami, and alligators. The 
convention of 1898 gave France the 
right to the E. shore. The is. are 
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inha'bited by the piratical Badtima 
and Ivun tribes. 

Chadderton, a par. and tn. of Ban- 
casMre* Enj^land, suburb of Oldham. 
Has inipartant cotton and chemical 
manufactures, and coal-mines near. 
Pop. about 28,730. 

Chaderton, Laurence (c, 1536-1610), 
an Edr. theologian, b, in Lancashire ; 
studied theoloRy at CambridRe, in 
opposition to his father, who wished 
him to enter the law ; and in 1584 
was chosen by Sir Walter Mildmay 
as master of the newly refounded 
Emmanuel College. He assisted in 
the A.V, of the Bible. 

Chaderton, William (c, 1540-1608), 
an EnR. divine. After holding several 
important positions at Cambridge, 
he became Bishop of Chester in 
1579, being also appointed a com- 
missioner for the discovery and con- 
viction of popish recusants. In 1595 
he was appointed Bishop of Lincoln, 
where his efforts were still directed 
towards conformity. 

Chads, Sir Henry Ducie (c. 1788- 
1868), British naval commander, son 
of the naval captain (d. 1799); left 
Royal Naval College, Portsmouth, 
1803, to Join the Excellent, under 
Captain Sothcron. In 1810 he took 
part in the operations off Mauritius, 
being one of the party that seized the 
Isle do la Passe (see James, Naval 
History, 1860). First lieutenant of 
the Java under Captain Lambert 
when captured by U.S.A. frigate 
Constitution, 1812. Tried by court- 
martial for loss of this ship, 1813, 
but honourably acquitted. Com- 
manded the Arachne, 1823 ; the 
AUigator, 1825, throughout the first 
Burmese War ( 1 8 2 6 ). Commander of 
Andromache, 1834—37, in E. Indies. 
In 1845-54 captain of gunnery -ship 
Excellent at Portsmouth. Served in 
the Baltic, 1854 ; eommander-in- 
chief at Cork, 1856-8 ; vice-admiral, 
1858 ; admiral, 1863. He warmly 
supported naval charities at South- 
sea. His son (1819-1906) was also an 
admiral. See O'Byrne, Naval JBio- 
graphical Etdionary : Memoirs by an 
Old Follower (Montagu Burrows), 
1869 ; Roosevelt, Naval War of 1812. 

Chad well St, Mary, par. of England, 
in Essex, on R. Thames, 10^ m. from 
Romford, m. from Tilbury Dock 
station. Contains the E. and W. India 
deep-water docks. Pop. 9610. 

Chadwick, Sir Edwin (c. 1801—90), 
Eng. social reformer and statisti- 
cian. He came from Manchester to 
London, studyingat the Inner Temple, 
called to the Bar, 1830. He early 
studied social, sanitary, and political 
science, and devoted his life to re- 
forms, and prevention of pauperism 
and disease. In 1828 his article ‘ On 
Life Assurance ' in the Westminster 


JRevieic appeared ; 1829 a paper * On 
Preventive Police ’ in the London 
Review. Those won him the notice 
and friendship of Jeremy Bentham. 
In 1834-47 he was secretary to the 
Poor Law commission. From evi- 
dence collected for this commission, C. 
wrote Report on the Sanitary Con^ 
dition of the Labouring Ropulaiion of 
Great Britain, 1842, An earlier report 
of 1833 laid the foundations of later 
systems of gov. inspection, A public 
health Act was passed in 1848, and 
a general Board of Health appointed. 
C. was a member from 1848 to 1854. 
He was one of the founders of the 
Social Science Association, 1878. 
K.O.B. 1889. The society called 
* Friends in Council ’ (including Row- 
land Hill, John Stuart Mill, and others) 
was formed by C. to discuss political 
economy questions (c. 1844). G. ad- 
vocated competitive examinations 
for gov. ofiaees. See Richardson’s 
Chadwick, 1885 ; Dictionary of 
National Biography, Supplement i. ; 
Mackay, History of the English Boor 
Law, 1899. 

Chserea, Cams Cassius, Rom. tri- 
bune of the praetorian cohort m 
Caligrula’s reign. He formed a con- 
spiracy and assassinated that em- 
peror, 41 A.D. Shortly afterwards he 
was executed by Claudius. See 
Tacitus, Annales. 

Chseronea, an anct. Gk. city 
(XaLptoveia) ot Bceotia, famed for the 
victory of Philip II. and Alexander 
of Macedon over Athenians and 
Thebans, 338 B.o. ; also for Sulla’s 
defeat of the army of Mithridates, 
86 B.c. This city was Plutarch’s birth- 
place. Its ruins are near the present 
village of Rapreena, consisting of a 
temple, an aqueduct, and one of 
the most perfect remaining Gk. 
theatres. A colossal lion over the 
sepulchre of the Boeotians who fell 
in 338 B.C., mentioned by Pausanias, 
ix., was found much mutilated. It 
was restored and re-erected, 1905. 
See Murray, Handbook for Greece, 
1884 ; Thuc. iv. ; Plutarch, Alex- 
ander and Sulla in his Lives : 
Kromayer, Antike Schlachtf elder in 
OriechenZand, 1903. 

Chserophyllum, a genus of Umbel - 
Hferee, fiourishes in N. lands of 
temperate climate. <7. tumulum, 
closely allied to the celery, parsnip, 
and carrot, is the chervil which is 
sometimes used as a pot-herb. 

Chsetoderma, a genus of gastropod 
molluscs, forms by itself one of the 
two families in the division Apla- 
cophora. The species, of which there 
are three found in the Atlantic, Arctic, 
and Pacific Oceans, are cylindrical, 
covered with bristly spicules, and the 
sexes are separate. 

Chaetodon, a genus of spiny-rayed 
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fishes of the family Chcetodoiitidae or 
Sqnainipennes. The body is laterally 
compressed and elevated, the snout 
iS fairly long:, the mouth is furnished 
with, closely-set rows of long, slender, 
bristle-Iihe teeth, and there is one 
dorsal fin. The species are often re- 
markable for their beauty of colour, 
the commonest tints being black, 
yellow, and brilliant metaihc blues 
and greens. Their food consists of 
small animals, and they are very 
adroit fiy-catchers. The numerous 
species often frequent coral reefs, and 
are most often found in the Indian 
and American seas, the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans. 

Chsetognatha, a very small division 
of marine animals, consistmg of the 
three genera, Spadella^ Khro/tia, and 
Sagifia, the arrow-worm. The species 
are elongated, have candal and lateral 
fins, are completely transparent, ex- 
tremely numerous, and in habit they 
are carnivorous. The largest of these 
■creatures is about 2| in. 

Chsetopoda, a class of Annelida, or 
segmented worms, in which the setee, 
or bristles, are very noticeable. The 
chfetopods are divided into two 
orders, the Polychseta and the Oligo- 
chaeta, according as the setae are borne 
on special processes called parapodia, 
or spring directly from the body. In 
the first order all the species are 
marine, with extremely few excep- 
tions, and in most of them the sexes 
are distinct, while the second order is 
composed of hermaphrodite creatures 
which generally inhabit fresh water 
or live underground. Among the 
former may be mentioned the genera 
ArenicoZat the lob-worm ; Aphrodite, 
the sea-mouse ; and Choetopterus ; 
among the latter occur all the earth- 
worms, e.p. Lumbricrus and Megas- 
colides. 

Chsetopterus, a genus of annelid 
which is noted for its green phosphor- 
escent glow. It is a cnriously-shaped 
worm which inhabits a long tube. C, 
variopedatus is found on British coasts 
and in all European seas. 

Chafer, the name applied popularly 
to beetles of the family Scarabseidee, 
which consists of about 13,000 species. 
The males have horns, and many of 
the perfect beetles and larvse are 
destructive to vegetable life. The 
term is usually compounded with 
another, e.g, cockchafer, barkchafer, 
mseohafer. 

Chaffinch, or Fringilla coeJehs, a 
pretty, active little bird of the family 
Frin^filidee, and is related to the 
sparrow, canajry, and buntings. The 
cock-bird is a favourite songster, and 
from his note the Germans call him 
fink, from which we derive the word 
finch; his specific name is obtained 
from the habit of the sexes of living 
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apart in winter, the females migrating 
and leaving the celibate males behind. 

Chagai, the name of one of the 
administrative divisions of British 
Baluchistan. 

Chagny, a tn. of France, N. border 
of dept. Saone-et -Loire, 10 m. from 
Chalon-snr-Saone, 9 m. from Beaune. 
Has trade in wine, railway workshops, 
and quarries. Pop. 4740. 

Chagos Archipelago, a scattered 
group of coral reefs and islets in the 
Indian Ocean, S. of the Laccadive 
and Mai dive groups. Area about 150 
sq. m. A dependency of the British 
colony of Mauritius. The most im- 
portant cluster are the Oil Is., with 
Grand C., or Diego Garcia, in the S.E. 
This is. has a good harbour, is a 
coaling-station, and exports much 
coconut oil. It is on the route of 
Australian and Red Sea steamers. 
Other is. are Peros, Banhos, Solomon, 
Danger, Egmont, and Three Brothers 
Is. Pop. about 800 (445 in Diego 
Garcia). 

Chagres River, in S. America 
(Colombia), flows W„ then N. through 
isthmus of Panama, rising m San 
Bias mountains, about 30 m. from 
Panama, flowing into Caribbean Sea. 
Navigation is hindered by its fails 
and extreme swiftness, which also 
presented one of the main difficulties 
in constructing the Panama Canal. 
The Panama Railway follows a part 
of its course. 

Chaille-Long, Charles (1842-1917), 
an African explorer of Fr. parentage, 
b. at Baltimore, graduated at Wash- 
ington Academy, 1860 ; studied law 
at Columbia, becoming barrister, 
1880 ; served in the Confederate 
army, 1862—5 ; went to Egypt and 
was made lieutenant-colonel by the 
Khedive, 1870. In 1874 he became 
chief of Gordon’s staff, and went on 
a mission to King M’tesa of Uganda. 
Obliged owing to plots to return to 
Gordon at Gondokoro, he managed 
to explore Lake Victoria and the 
country round, the course of the 
Somerset Nile, and Makaraka and 
Nyam-Nyam countries. As Umted 
States acting consul at Alexandria, 
1882, he protected many Europeans 
and Americans. U.S.A. consul-gen- 
eral, 1887—9 ; secretary of legation 
in Korea, charge d'affaires, 1897—8 ; 
U.S.A. special commissioner to Paris 
Exposition, 1900. He was decorated 
with many medals and honours for 
services as explorer and soldier. 
Among his works are : Les Com- 
baUants Frangais ; Les Sources du 
Nil ; L*Fgypte et ees Fracitices 
Ferdues ^ Central Africa . , 1876; 

The Three Frophets, 1886 ; Life 

in Four Continents, 1912. He d. 
March 24. 

Chailletaeese, an obscure natural 
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order of Dicotvledons dourisMn^ in 
the tropics. The inflorescence is 
cymose, the flowers are hermaphro- 
dite or umsexual, the calyx, corolla, 
and andrcecinm are in parts of five, 
the gyneecenm consists of two or three 
united carpels, and the fruit is a drupe. 

Chaillot, formerly a viL in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Paris on 
the R. Seine. In 1659 it was called 
the suburb of “ la Conference/ because 
the Peace of the Pyrenees was decided 
upon after conferences there. Before 
the Revolution there were two monas- 
teries at C. In 1786 it became part 
of the precincts of Paris. The popular 
expression ‘ ahuri de Chaillot (of 
unknown origin) meant a, fool, a 
simpleton ; ‘ envoyer h Chaillot, 

* envoyer promener.’ 

Chailiu, Paul du, see Dxj CHATlintJ. 

Chain, or Gunter’s Chain, a measm- 
ing-line m land-surveying,^ of 100 
links (iron or steel rods, 7 *92 in. long). 
Hence a lineal measure of 22 yds. 
Ten square chains make 1 acre (4840 
sq. yds.). A surveyor’s chain now 
is more commonly 100 ft. long 
(Ramsden’s chain). ^ v 

Chain, Chain Cables (Rat. cateTm)^ 
a senes of links of metal, or other 
material, so connected as to form a 
flexible band. (IJs. are of very anct. 
origin, but the number of different 
uses to which they can be put has 
been largely increased in modern 
times. Some of the oldest uses are as 
ornament (coUar, bracelet, cf modern 
watch chain), as a symbol of ofnce (c/. 
modern knight, mayor), and as fetters 
for prisoners or slaves, hence any kmo. 
of shackle or bond, or figuratively a 
restraining force. Cordage was used, 
for manv purposes now served by^ Cs. 
They are employed to confine, bmd, 
fasten, or connect together various 
objects, to lift weights, to transmit a 
mechanical power. These last are 
known as pitch-Cs. In some Cs. the 
links are composed of a single piece 
of metal (oval -link hoisting-C. ), in 
others the links are made iiP of 
several separate pieces (blcycle-C.). 
These pieces are connected by bolts, 
rivets, or stud-screws, so formed as to 
engage with the teeth of a sprocket 
wheel. They are partly machine - and 
partly hand-made. Gs. differ greatly 
in structure* according to the shape 
of the links (stud-Gs., open-link Cs., 
twisted-link Cs,), the mode of uniting 
them, and the purpose for which they 
are intended- They are sometimes 
looselv divided into hand-made and 
machine-made O. Ornamental Cs. 
may have a laig'e variety of links, but 
those for useful purposes are mainly 
of two types ; (1) Stud Cs., in which 
a transverse stud or brace is inserted 
in each link to keep the sides from 
coUapsxng under stmin ; (2) open -link 


Cs. with no stud. The first are much 
stronger, increasing the load a C, 
bear by about 50 per cent. , SmaU Gs 
are often made by machinery, put 
larger ones are usually made by a smith 
and entirely hand-wTOUght. Crane Cs. 
and ships’ cables, etc., are^ gencrafly 
hand-madefrom rolled bar-iTon. The 
weld is commonly at the end of the 
link, but for large cables presses may 
be used to bend the link, or power 
hammers for welding, the weld some- 
times being at the side. T'v eldless Cs. 
are machme-made ones, manu- 
factured from cruciform steel bars- 
pressed while hot into links with no 
join (Strathern’s process). They are 
mostly made m small sizes for cow- 
ties, dog-Cs., or fence-Cs. Strong Cs. 
can withstand a breaking strain of 
many tons. C. cables have to undergo 
severe tests before passed by the 
British Admiralty for use on board 
ship. Cs, for railwws, cranes, dredges, 
etc., have similar tests. Size is defined 
by the diameter of the bar from which 
the links arc made. A 2 -in. stud C- 
cable must withstand a test-load of 
72 tons. For fuU ‘ test requirements ’ 
see Kent, Mechanical Engineer's 
Pocket Book, 1901. C. may be used 
by extension for any series of events 
or arguments connected in logical 
sequence. It also means a mountain- 
range. In certain breeds of pigeons 
it is the collar-like ruff of neck 
feathers . Asa nautica 1 term it means 
the contrivance to extend the basis 
of the lower shrouds of a mast, con- 
sisting of dead-eyes, C.-plates, and 
C. -wale channel ’). 

Chained Books. The custom of 
chaining books to stands or reading- 
desks was very common in various 
parts of Europe in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. A library, fitted 
with reading-desks made with an iron 
rod along the top to which the books 
were fastened by a chain was founded 
at Zutphen, 1561, and is still to be 
seen. Later, as the number of books 
increased, upright book -shelves yrere 
set up (very much as in modern 
libraries) and the books so arranged 
in them as to show the fore-edges on 
which the titles were i^itten . Sloping 
desks were placed in front of the 
shelves, and chains were fastened to- 
the books long enough to allow of 
their being placed and consulted on 
the corresponding desks. All Saints 
Church, Hereford, still possesses a 
library of this kind dating from 1715. 
Its cathedral library is an earlier 
example of the same system. In the 
reigns of the Tudor kings Henry VIII. 
and Edward VI., orders were given 
for Bibles and copies of the^ Para- 
phrases of Erasmus to be chained in 
the parish churches. These books, 
together with Foxe*s Book of Martyrs 
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and works of Jewell (d* 1571;, may 
still be found m old churches with 
their chains attached to them. The 
practice was discontinued early in the 
eighteenth century. It was doubt- 
less first introduced because the 
scarcity of books made them very 
Taluable- See Blades, Books in 
Chains, 1892 ; Clark, The Care of 
Books, 1901. 

Chain-mail, a flexible, defensive 
body-armour of hammered metal 
links, much msed in Europe in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and 
still m India and the interior of Asia. 
The links or rings were interlaced and 
connected by riveted links, so that 
each embraced four others, and 
wrought into the form of a garment. 
Though more convenient to the 
wearer than plate -armour, it was less 
adapted to withstand a lance’s thrust. 

Chain-plates, in shipbuilding, strong 
plates or bands of iron fastened to the 
ship’s side under the chainwale, to 
which are attached the dead-eyes or 
(more recently) rigging-screws, to 
which the standing rigging and 
shrouds are fastened. In architecture, 
a series of connected plates built into 
walls to give greater strength. 

Chain-shot, an obsolete form of 
projectile, invented by Admiral de 
Witt in 1666, consisting of two balls 
connected bv a chain or bar, and used 
to destroy the enemy’s rigging. 

Chairman, the presiding officer at 
the meeting of any assembly, associa- 
ton, or company, whether convened 
for public purposes or for the trans- 
action of the private business of 
the members. When a meeting is 
assembled the first thing to he done 
is for the chair to be taken. Some 
person present may have a statutory 
right to preside, and in the case of 
manv public meetings, the name of 
the C. is previously announced in the 
notice convening the meeting. In 
the absence of the foregoing, or where 
the C- selected by the conveners of the 
meeting is challenged, the meeting 
should put the call to the chair to 
the vote. The president or C. of the 
House of Commons is elected at 
the beginning of every new parlia- 
ment, and is called the Speaker. The 
principal function of a C. is the 
maintenance of order, and on taking 
the chair a C. is consequently invested 
with authority to control and regulate 
the proceedings of the meeting. 
Generally speaking the duties of a C. 
are to decide points of order, put 
motions to the vote, call upon 
speakers to address the meeting, 
regulate the discussions, call upon 
the stewards or managers (if any), 
or the members themselves to eject 
interrupters without unnecessary 
violence, sign and secure the proper 


framing of the minutes, and adjourn 
the meeting. The Speaker of the 
House of Commons gives rulings as 
to procedure, names members guilty 
of disorder, reprimands members and 
other persons if iiecessar 3 ", and signs 
warrants of committal for contempt. 
Speakers at a meeting must always 
address the chair. Unless previously 
selected to speak, w’hen he will be 
called upon to do so bj* the C., a 
member desiring to speak must rise 
at the end of another member’s 
speech. If two or more rise simul- 
taneously, the one that ‘ catches the 
C.’s eye ’ should he called upon ; but 
the C. call upon whom he will. 

The office of C. ma3" not be an imsy 
one to fill. The ideal qualities in a C. 
are urbanity, the most unimpeach- 
able impartiality, and a clear per- 
ception of the fundamental rules of 
debate. In calling speakers to order 
his function is to keep a discussion 
within legitimate or relevant bounds. 
In the case of meetings of public 
bodies it is obvious that public time 
can only be saved by confining 
speeches to the questions on the 
agenda. The C. is the sole judge as 
to whether any speech, resolution, or 
amendment is in order. When any 
resolution or amendment is proposed 
and seconded the C. is bound to put 
the resolution or amendment to the 
vote. Where the voting is equal the 
C. may have a second or casting vote. 

Chairman of Committees, the officer 
who takes the chair in the House of 
Commons when the House is in Com- 
mittee and the speaker * vacates the 
chair.’ He holds office during the 
whole parliament. To the C. of C. 
belongs the duty of superintending 
all matters relating to private Bills. 
The salary of the C. of C. is £2500 a 
year. When the Speaker of the House 
of Commons is absent from parlia- 
ment the G. of C. takes his place, and 
the House of Commons also has a 
deputy -chairman . 

Chaise, originally * a chair,’ from the 
Fr., whence sedan-chair ; then by 
transference a light, wheeled vehicle. 
Sometimes loosely used for any kind 
of pleasure-carriage. Usually a two- 
wheeled carriage for two people, with 
a calash top and the body hung on 
straps, drawn by one horse {cf. han- 
som). The post-chaise of the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries was 
a closed, four-wheeled vehicle, with 
two or four horses. 

Chalabre, a tn. cf France, situated 
in the dept- Of Aude, arron. Umaous:. 
It stands on the R. Lers, and lies S.W. 
of Oarcassone. Pop. about 2000. 

Chalaza, a term in botany used in 
describing the internal structure of 
the ovule. The G. is the base of the 
nucellus, a mass of parenchymatous 
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tissue, from wliicli the integuments 
arise. 

Cfoalcedon (KoAxojStii.), properly 
Calehedon <now Kadikeui), an anct. 
Gk. city of Bithynia on the Bos- 
phorus, opposite Byzantium, S. of 
Scutari. It was a Megarian colony, 
founded 685 B.c. For long it vacil- 
lated between Athenian and Bace- 
daemonian interests. Attains III. of 
Pergamus bequeathed it to the 
Roms,, 133 B.o. Partly destroyed 
by Mithridates, it was recovered 
under the empire. Chalcedon was 
frequently ravaged by barhari^ 
hordes, such as the Goths (a,i>. 256) 
and Persians under Cbosroes (a.b. 
616-26)- In A.B. 451 the Fourth 
General Council was held here to 
determine the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the sees of Rome and By- 
zantium. It was destroyed by the 
Turks after 1075. 

Chalcedony, or Calcedony, a precious 
stone of the commoner sort, deriving 
its name from Chalcedon, a city of 
Bithyma m Asia Minor. The anct. 
mineral, however, appears to have 
been a green stone, whereas modern 
C. is a milky -white or yellowish stone 
consisting of silica. It differs from 
quartz in not being dednitely crystal- 
line, but occurs in concretionary, 
mammillary, or stalactitic forms with 
a fibrous structure. Its hardness 
is 6*5 and sp. gr. 2*6. It occurs in 
cavities in volcanic rocks, where it 
has been deposited out of solution In 
water, as in the basalt of N. Ireland, 
Iceland, the Faroe Isles, etc. Occa- 
sionally specimens are found with a 
drop of water in the interior, and 
these are much prized as ornaments. 
O. has been worked by jewellers from 
early times, and variegated forms are 
differentiated as agate, onyx, jasper, 
bloodstone, camelian, etc. 

Chalcedonyx, a specially marked 
variety of chalcedony, a mineral 
composed of quartz of a milk-white 
colour caused by the presence of opal. 
C. usually has greyish markings, which 
give it, when polished, an ornamental 
value, it being used for making 
brooches and vases. 

Chalchicomula (San Andres), a tn. 
of Mexico, state of Puebla, 25 m. 
from Orizaba, near the foot of Orizaba 
peak. Pop. 7000- 

Chalohihuitl (Chalchuite), Mexican 
name for a kind of green, fine-grained 
stone, quarried near Santa F6, much 
prized by the anct. Mexicans- Pro- 
bably it was a green variety of 
turquoise, or else a kind of jade. It 
was valued above gold, carved into 
rude figures and polished, or made 
into beads and ornaments. Figures 
were found in tombs, and the brooch 
fastening Montezuma's robe was of 
chaichihiiitL 


Chaloides, the name of a large genus 
of lizards In the family Scmcidse. The 
species are pleurodont lizards with 
bonv plates od the head and body, a 
scaly and feebly- nicked tongue, elon- 
gated and sometimes serpentiform 
bodv. the limbs wanting or httle 
developed, and the lower eyelid has 
a transparent disc. They inhabit 
SAV. Asia and the Mediterranean. 
Ch. ocellatus attains a length of about 
10 in. . , X ^ 

Chalcidice Peninsula, a aist. of 
Macedonia between the Thermaic 
(Salonica) and Strymonic (Rendinal 
Gulfs. The lower part divides into 
three prongs, jutting into the ^gean 
Sea, Pallene, Sithonia, and Acte (with 
Mt. Athos). Colonised from Chalcis 
in Euboea in the eighth century B.o., 
its towns, Olynthus and Potidisa, 
were famous in Gk. history. 

Chalcidicum, in architecture, vesti- 
bule or portico of a public buildmg ; 
annex to a larger building (a basilica 
or a modern church) a columned 
hall or covered portico in front of the 
chief entrance of certain buildings. 
In Gk. houses it was the part des- 
tined for guests or receptions. ^ In 
Rom. basilicas they were side- 
annexes on each side of the tribunal. 
So called from Chalcis in Euboea, 
which apparently first had such 
structures. The basilicas of Eumac- 
tna at Pompeii, and of Constantine at 
Rome, had a C. placed at one end. 
See Gell, Pompeiana, 1832. 

Chalcididse, a large family of 
hvmenopterous insects of parasitic 
habit. By feeding on the larvae of 
other insects the chalcids are often 
of benefit to man, and in the process 
of caprification, or fertUisation of 
figs, they are most valuable. Some 
of the species make galls- 

Chalcis, a typical genus of the 
curious fa.maly of hymenopterous in- 
sects, Chalcididse. Thef amily contains 
numerous species of tiny parasites 
which prey on the larvse of galls, on 
caterpillars, on bees and beetles, but 
also on many destructive insects, and 
they are thus of considerable value 
to man. C. fiavescens is a species 
which is native to tropical America, 
and a remarkable allied species is 
Plastophaga grossotum^ a diminutive 
insect which assists in caprification or 
the fertilisation of the cultivated fig. 

Chalcis (Negropont), anct. seaport 
of Greece, cap. of Euboea., on the 
Euripus at its narrowest part, 17 m. 
from Thebes, 35 m. from Athens, to 
which it was subject in fifth and 
fourth centuries B.o. In early times 
it was a flourishing seat of commerce 
and manufactures (metal-work, pur- 
ple, pottery), and a great colonising 
centre. The three -pronged peninsula 
of Chalcidice, projecting from Mace- 
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donia into the ^Egean, took its name i probably a Semitic people from X. 
from colomsts from G- Cnmm and Arabia or the Elnrdish uplands, and 
>.axos were also colonised from there, were the rnlinjr class at Bab^doa as 
In the seTcnth ceiitTir3’ it defeated early as the eicrhth century b.c. Xabo- 
Eretria m the Lelantme War, be- polassar, or Nabnapainznr (c. 626- 
eomins chief city of Euboea. Both 601), and his successors made Baby- 
Antiochus III. s' 102 b.c.) and i^Mithri- Ionia a world-power. From this time 
dates VI. iSS B c.) used C.^as a base onwards the terms Babjdomans and 
for in’radmg’ Greece. Aristotle d. Chaldceans became more and more 
here. C. was important in the interchanseabie, till finally they were 
Middle Ages ; called Egripo by the considered synonymous as in the 
Gks., Negroponte by the Italians. Hebrew writers. Labashi Mardnlc 
It has mediievai walls and towers, was the last Chaldsean king (556) : 
buildings of Venetian construction, the Babylonian Nabunaid succeeded 
and moscpies mostly conTcrted into him <655“38). According to some, 
Christian churches. In iS94 an earth- the Chaldeeans were a mixed race of 
quake did much damage. Since 1904 Babylonians and Kassites or Cos- 
a railway- connects C. with Athens seeans. Besides being used as a race- 
and Piroeus. Pop. about 11,000. See name for Babylonians, Chaldseans in 
Herodotus, V. ; Thucydides,!. ; Leake, the Book of Daniel (second century) 
Travels in Norfhem Greece^ U., 1835 ; meant astronofners, astrologers, 
Strabo, xii., x. mathematicians, and even magicians. 

Chaicondylas (Chalcondyles), De- This sense also appears in Herodotus, 
metrius (c. 1424-1510), a learned Gk. Diodorus, and Strabo. Xenophon’s 
gi‘ammarian of Athens. On Lorenzo ‘ Chaldseans ’ (Ana&. vii.) were an 
de Medici’s invitation he went to entirely different people from the 
Florence and taught there. Ins pupils Euxtne. The Chaldaean language 
including that prince’s sons, Grocyn, seems to have been more like the 
Linaere, and Latimer (1480-92). Pro- Babylonian than like the Arabic or 
lessor of Gk. also in Perugia, Rome, Aramaic. Daniel, however, speaks of 
and Milan. The first prmted edition Aramaic as * the language of the 
of Homer was edited by O. (1488). Chaldfeans.’ Hence, when the Baby- 
His Gk. grammar, Erotemata, ap- Ionian tongue was superseded bi' 
peared about 1493. He also edited Aramaic, Jerome wrongly called the 
Isocrates (1493) and Suidas (1499). latter ‘ Chaldee,’ and this name was 
See Giovio, Elogia ; Borner, Pro- kept till quite recently. See Delattre, 
gramma de jD. Chalcondyle, 1711; ‘ Les Chaid^ens ’ in Eemie des gites^ 
Symond’s Renaissance in Italy, iions hisiorigues, 1896 ; Brinton, Pro- 
1875-86. tohistoric Ethnography of Western 

Chaicondylas (Chalcondyles), Laoni- Asia, 1895 ; Winckler, Untersneh- 
cus or Nicolaus (d. 1464), an able By- ungen sur aliorienialischen Geschichte, 
zantine historian of the fifteenth cen- 1889 ; Prince, Commentary on Daniel, 
tury, son of an Athenian noble, re- 1899. For recent archaeological re- 
lative (perhaps brother) of Demetrius search, see under Babybonia. 

C. {g.v.). During the siege of Con- Chalder, an old Scottish dry measure 
stantinople (1446) Laonicus was am- of 16 bolls or 64 firlots of corn (96 
bassador from John VII., Palfieologus, bushels). For lime or coal it varied 
to Sultan Murad II. He wrote fi^om 32 to 64 Imperial bushels. Still 
History of the Turks and of the By- used in computing the stipends of 
zantine Empire and Fall of the Greek Scottish ministers. 

Empire, from 1298-1463 {De Orngine Chaldir-gol, a lake in Transcau- 
et Rebus Gestis Turcorum), edited by casia, 35 m. from Kars. Length, 12 
Bekker, 1843. The name sometimes m. ; maximum breadth, 10 m. ; area 
appears as Chalcocondyles. ReeFabri- about 33 sq. m. ; maximum depth, 
ciuB, Biblioteca Groeca ; Von Hammer, 140 ft. It abounds in fish (carp, 
Histoire de V Empire Ottoman, trout, etc.), and is frequented by 

Chaldsea, Chaldseans (perhaps from water-fowl. 

Assyrian kasddu, to conquer), strictly Chaldron (another form of caul- 
a prov. of Babylonia, bounded by the dron), an Eng. dry measure ; in 
lower course of the Euphrates, the London 36 heaped bushels, or its 
head of the Persian Gulf and the equivalent weight, nearly twice as 
Arabian desert. Its capital was Bit- much at Newcastle. Now* only used 
Yakin, chief seat of Merodach-bala- for coal and coke (formerly only 32 
dan, who harassed Sargon and Sen- bushels). In U.S.A. a C- is about 
nacherib. In O.T. Ghaldsea, or 2940 lb. ; in New York, 2500. See 
Kasdim, is used in a wider sense to Pepys’ Diary, iiL ; Steele, Toiler, 
mean the whole empire of Babylonia No. 73. 

(Gen. ii., Jer. i. 51). Ezekiel (xxiii.) Chalet (? diminutive of casella), a 
includes certain foreign nations as Swiss word, said to have been intro - 
well. Another name is Mat Tamti duced into France by Rousseau. 
(Sea-land). The Chaldseans were Originally a wooden hut or cabin in 
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the Swiss monntains, where cattle 
are lodged in summer, and cheese is 
made. Extended to a Swiss peasant’s 
vsmall cottage, a herdsman’s hut or 
wooden house. Applied now to any 
picturesque villa built in imitation of 
that style. 

Chaleiirs Bay (Baie des Chaieurs), 
a sheltered inlet of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, Canada, between Gaspd 
Peninsula and New Brunswick. 
Quebec is on the N., New Brunswick 
on the S. The bay is about 90 m, 
from E. to W., maximun breadth 
25 m. There are good mackerel- 
hsheries. Shippegan and ]Miscou Is. 
are near the entrance. Discovered by 
Cartier in 1535, it was named from 
the intense heat of the season. 

Chalfont St. Giles, parish of Buck- 
ii^hamshire, England, Wycombe 
div. ; 3 m. from Chalfont Road 
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station and Amersham, 10 m. from 
Windsor. Penn is buried in the 
Eriends’ cemetery near. Hilton lived 
there during the plague (1665-66), 
finished Paradise JLost, and wrote 
part of Paradise Pegained, His cot- 
tage is stiU. preserved and shown. 
Fop. 20T4. 

C^alford, an ecclesiastical dist. and 
viL of Gloucestershire, England, 4 m. 
from Stroud, m. from E. Brins- 
oombe station. Has dyeworks and 
broadcloth manufactures. Pop- 2985. 

Chalgrove (‘ chalk entrenchment ’), 
par. and viL of Oxfordshire, England, 
about 7 m. from Oxford, and 4 m. 
from Watlington station, Henley div. 
In 1643 the Parliamentarians were 
crushed here by the Royalists under 
Prince Rupert, Hampden being mor- 
tally wotmded. Pop. 359. 

Chaliapine, Feodor Ivanovitch, Rus- 
sian basso, b. in Kazan, Russia, 1873. 
He was at different times, shoemaker’s 
apprentice, railway clerk, railway 
out-porter, and stevedore on Vol^ 
steamboats. Trained in the choir of 


the archbishop of Kazan. At 17 
joined a Little Russian travelling 
company as singer and dancer. 
Ussatov, a singer of repute, volun- 
teered to teach him. and later procured 
him an engagement at the Tifiis 
opera house ; and lie then made his 
operatic d5but there in A Life for the 
Tsar. Later, he sang at St. Peters- 
burg, taking the part of iVan the 
Terrible in Rimsky-Korsakov’s Maid 
of Pskof. His most valuable ex- 
perience was, however, in Mamantof’s 
company, in 1894-5, when he took 
Mephistopheles in Faust, Hiller in 
Dargomisky’s Pussalka, and Salieri 
in Rimsky-Korsakov’s Mozart and 
Salieri. In 1896 at the Private 
Opera in Moscow, he became famous. 
He appeared in Moscow, in 1899, as 
both artiste and guest at the Imperial 
Opera and, in the same year, earned 
fresh laurels at Petrograd in the 
title -r6le in The Demon of Rubinstein 
and as Holofernes in Serof’s Judith. 
Two of his best and favourite parts are 
Don Basilio in T^he Barber of Seville 
and Leporello in Don Giovanni. In 
1908 he visited America, and in 1913 
Sir Thomas Beecham brought him to 
London. He was again in London in 
1921, and in America 1922-23. 

Chalice (Lat. calix), originally any 
drinking-cup, goblet, or bowl, but in 
this sense now only used in poetical 
language. Applied especially to the 
cup used in celebrations of the Holy 
Communion. Formerly it could be 
made of any material (the * Luck of 
Edenhill ’ preserved in the family of 
Musgrave, near Penrith, is of glass), 
but must now be of gold, silver, or 
silver-gilt, and consecrated by a 
bishop in accordance with a pre- 
scribed form. It must be touched 
only by those in holy orders. The 
paten served as a chalice -cover and 
also to carry the wafer or bread. The 
C. is the emblem of St. John the 
Evangelist. The use of the ‘ mixed 
C.’ (water mixed with wine in the 
Eucharist) in Rom. Catholic and 
Oriental churches dates from very 
early times. See Justin Martyr, 
Apologia, i. 

Chalicotherium, a genus of fossil 
pachydermatous animals, belongs to 
the extinct Ancylopoda, and has been 
discovered in the INliocene of Eppels- 
heim, near Mayence. Its limbs are 
tridactylate, and in dentition it lacks 
incisors, and has no canine teeth in 
the upper jaw. 

Ohalina, a genus of Porifera, re- 
ceived its name from the naturalist 
Grant. The sponge is represented in 
Britain by C. oculata, the mermaid’s 
glove. 

Chalk, a soft, white variety of lime- 
stone. As found in the S. and E. of 
England, it is white or yellowish- 
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white in colour, easily broken, thou^irh 
it varies considerably in compactness. 
Flints of various sizes are found em- 
bedded in the C., usually in fairly 
definite layers ; otherwise it consists 
of calcium carbonate, vuth some 
admixture of silica, alumina, and 
maj^esia. C. consists of the shells of 
minute animals called foraminifera. 
Different forms of these animals exist 
in all parts of the ocean, and are 
capable of developinj? shells for them- 
selves from the calcium compounds 
found in the sea-water. W'hen the 
animals die, the shells combine with 
other debris to form an ooze on the 
ocean bed. At various periods in the 
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earth’s history, such masses of ooze, 
hardened by superincumbent pressure 
into rock, have risen above sea-level, 
and thus we find that underneath the 
most recent formations a vast mass 
of C. exists throughout a great part 
of England and in those European 
coasts separated from England by 
the sea. The chalk formation extends 
from the wolds of Yorkshire, with 
characteristic rounded hills and white 
sea-cliffs, to the N. and S. Downs in 
Kent, running westward until they 
merge in Salisbury Plain. Owing to 
its soft nature, the C. provides gently 
undulating scenery, a fine thin soil in 
which abundant grass grows suitable 
for sheep pasture, while the solution 
of the carbonate leaves behind numer- 
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ous flints. Water in such localities is 
generally hard, owing to the amount 
of calcium carbonate in solution. The 
C. is used for building purposes when 
found hard enough, and the flints are 
used for building and road-making. 
When subjected to a bright heat, C. 
loses its carbon dioxide, and calcium 
oxide, or quicklime, is formed. When 
mixed with water, the hydrate, or 
slaked lime, is produced, and this, 
mixed vdth three times its bulk ot 
sand, forms the mortar used to cement 
bricks together. Dime is also much 
used as a manure, as it hastens the 
decomposition of organic constitu- 
ents of the soil, C. burnt with certain 
proportions of clay provides different 
forms of cement, which harden with 
more or less rapidity according to the 
proportions of their constituents. C. 
IS treated with acids to produce the 
carbonic acid gas required in the 
preparation of aerated waters, etc. 
When the C. is triturated with water, 
and the fine particles allowed to fail 
in a fairly homogeneous mass, the 
resulting product is whiting, used as a 
pigment and a polishing medium. An 
artificial C. is prepared by adding 
sodium carbonate to a solution of 
calcium chloride, when a fine precipi- 
tate forms. This product, known as 
precipitated C., is used in medicine as 
an antacid and astringent, and serves 
as a tooth-powder and as a pigment. 
'Substances somewhat similar in con- 
sistency to the carbonate are known 
as Cs. Black chalk is a soft schist con- 
taining carbon ; red chalk consists of 
iron ore and clay; Wrench chalk is a 
variety of steatite, or soapstone. 

Chalkeley, Thomas (1675—1741), 
a Quaker. After a varied and adven- 
turous youth, he began preaching at 
Quaker meetings, and in 1697-S 
visited the Puritan American colo- 
nies. In 1 7 0 0 he returned to America ; 
in 1701 took a preaching tour to the 
Barbados, and between then and 
1710 visited Ireland, Scotland, Eng- 
land, Holland, and Germany. The 
rest of his life was mainly spent 
in preaching and organisation in 
America, where he had great influence. 
His collected -works appeared in 1751 
and 1790. 

Chalking the Door, a mode of giving 
tenants notice of removal (especially 
among the poorer classes), long 
known and still in use in Scotland. 
The chalk -mark is made by a burgh 
officer in the presence of witnesses on 
‘ the most patent door/ on the pro- 
prietor’s verbal order. This is done 
forty days * before Whitsunday,’ or 
the date on which the tenants are 
expected to leave. When this has 
been done, and a declaration of 
* chalking ’ been ■written out and 
signed by the officer and two wit- 
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leases, he may demand the ejection 
if the tenants six days after the 
ixpiry of the forty days. See Hunter 
in Landlord and Tenant, 

Challemel-Lacour, Paul Amand 
U^27-96), Fr. publicist and states- 
man, graduated at I’EcoIe Normale, 
i::i49 ; professor of philosophy at Pau 
and Ldinoges. In 1831—4 banished 
by Napoleon III. for his independent, 
republican opinions, he went to Bel- 
gium, and then taught in Ziirich. 
Keturning to France (1S59), he be- 
came a liberal journalist. In 1S6S 
he estab. the Rerue Politique, with 
Brlsson and Gambetta, who made 
him prefect of Lyons, 1871 ; deputy, 
1872; senator, ISTb ; ambassador to 
Switzerland, 1879 ; to England, ISSO— 
2. In 1883 imder Ferry, he was 
IMinister of Foreign Affairs, in 1890 
becoming yiee-president, and in 1S93 
President of the Senate. C. foimded 
the Ripuhlique Francatse with Gam- 
betta, becoming editor-in-chief. Mem- 
ber of French Academy, 1893. He 
wrote philosophical works : La Philo- 
sophic Individuoliste, 1864 ; transla- 
tion of Ritter’s Geschichte der Philo- 
Sophie, 1861. He also edited Madame 
d’Epinay’s Works, 1869. He was an 
eloquent orator, representative of 
republicanism and anti-clericalism. 
His CEuvres Omfoires appeared in 1897. 

Challenge, see J tot. 

Challenger Expedition, a scientific 
expiormg expedition sent out by the 
British Gov. (187 2-6) for experiments 
in deep-sea soundings and the investi- 
gation of the conditions of life in 
the Atlantic, Pacific, and Antarctic 
Oceans. The cruise of H.M.S, 
Challenger followed that of the 
Lightning in 1868, and of the Porcu- 
pine, 1869-70. Captain Nares was 
naval commander of the vessel, the 
scientific staff being under Professor 
Wyville Thomson. Every kind of 
scientific appliance was supplied for 
sounding the depths, mapping the 
basins, and determining the physical 
and biological conditions of the 
o<^ans. H.M.S. Challenge reached 
Santa Cruz in Feb. 1873. Investiga- 
tions were made at 362 stations. 
Among numerous places on the route 
were Madeira, Canaries, W. Indies, 
Nova Scotia, Cape Verde, Fernando 
Noronha, Cape of Good Hope, Mel- 
bourne, Hong Kong, Japan, Val- 
paraiso, Magellan Straits, Ports- 
mouth. The deepest sounding was 
between Admiralty Is. and Japan, 
4575 fathoms. See Official Reports 
on the Scientific Results of the Voyage 
of Challenger, edited by 

Wyville Thomson and John Murray, 
50 vols. (ZooIogT, Botany, Deep-sea 
Deposits, Physics, and Chemistry, 
etc-), 1880-95. The narrative occupies 
2 voIs.(lSS2-5). Consult also Moseley, 
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\Xotes hy a Xaturalisi, 1S79; Spry, 

I Cruise of H.M.S, Challenger, 1876; 

, and works of W. Thomson, Murray, 

‘ (Campbell, and Wild. 

Challis, James (1S03-S2), Eng. 
astronomer and physicist, educated 
at Trinity College, Cambridge. Senior 
wi'angler, first Smith prizeman, 1825 ; 
ordained 1830. In 1836 Plumian pro- 
fessor of astronomy and experimental 
philosophy, and till 1861 director of 
the observatory of Cambridge Uni- 
versity. His labours were largely 
directed to determimng the positions 
of the sun, moon, and planets, so as 
to increase tabular accuracy. Among 
his valuable improvements were the 
collimating eye -piece (1850), the 
transit-reducer, and the meteoro- 
scope. He contributed largely to 
scientific publications, and also pro- 
duced independent works on as- 
tronomy, physics, and mathematics, 
among them being Astronomical Ob- 
servations (1832-64) at Cambridge 
Observatory ; Mathematical Principles 
of Physics, 1873. See Adams, James 
Challis ; Monthly Notices R. A. Soc., 
xliii. ; JDict. of Nat, Biog., ix. 

Challoner, Richard (1691—1781), an 
Eng. Rom. Catholic divine, educated 
at the Eng. college at Douay, 1704; 
professor of philosophy there, 1713- 
20 ; vice-president and professor of 
divinity, 1720-30. C. returned to 
London, becoming coadjutor to Petre, 
titular Bishop of London, 1741, suc- 
ceeding him ini 7 5 8 as vicar -apostolic. 
He was Bishop of Debra in Libya, 
1741. During the Gordon riots he 
took refuge in Highgate. He pub. 
tlieological and polemical works, 
among them Church History ; Grounds 
of the Old Religion ; The Garckm 
of ihe Soul, 1740 ; The RheiiTis New 
Testcmient and the Douay Bible, with 
Annotations, 174 9-50. His version of 
the Douay Bible is substantially that 
since used by English-speaking 
Catholics. C. also translated The 
Imitation of Christ, 1706. See 
Barnard’s Life, 1784. 

Chalmers, Alexander (1759—1834). 
Scotch biographer and editor, edu- 
cated in Aberdeen. He edited several 
newspapers in London {Morning 
Herald), contributed to periodicals, 
but chiefly wrote prefaces for new 
editions of Eng. classics (Shake- 
speare, Fielding, Gibbon, Bums, 
Pope). He edited Johnson’s British 
Poets. His British Essayists {Toiler 
to Observer), in 45 vols., is stiU useful. 
His Glossary to Shakespeare appeared 
in 1797. His fame chiefly rests on 
his General Biographical Dictionary, 
1812-17. 

Chalmers, George (1742—1825), a 
Scottish antiquarian and historian, 
educated in Aberdeen and Edinburgh, 
Emigrated to America, 1763, prac- 
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tislner law in Baltimore till the 
Be volution. From 17S6 was chief 
clerk of the Board of Trade m Lon- 
don. His chief work is Caledonia : an 
A,ccount, Historical and Topographi- 
cal, of North Britain (1807—24). Other 
w'orks were hioprrapMes of De Foe, 
Thomas Paine, Mary Queen of Scots 
(1818), Collection of Treaties (1790), 
and works on the colonies. 

Chalmers, George Paul (1S33-78), a 
Scottish painter, in early life a sur- 
geon’s errand-boy, then apprentice to 
a ship-chandler. He determined to 
become an artist, coming to Edin- 
burgh, 1853, and studying under 
Scott Liauder. Orchardson, Gro.ham, 
Pettie, and others were among his fel- 
low-students. Among his first w'orks 
were small figure pieces in oii, ‘ The 
Student,’ and ‘ The Smoker.^ His 
* Favourite Air ’ won notice, 1854. 
C. went on sketching tours in Brittany 
and N. Hebrides. A.R.S.A., 1807 ; 
ii.S.A., 1871. His colouring is rich 
and powerful, his portraits very good. 
Figure pieces gave him some trouble, 
but his later ones show great im- 
provement. His beautiful landscapes 
mostly appeared in his later years, 
including ‘ The End ot the Harvest,’ 
1873; ‘ Running Water, ’ 1 8 7 5 . O t her 
works are * The Legend * (Edinbui^h 
National Gallery); ‘Prayer,’ 1871, 
both etched by Rajon; ‘ Threescore 
Years and Ten ’ (R.A., London, 1875); 
‘ Hnitting/ 1876 ; * The Love Song,’ 
‘ The Potato Harvest-' See Memoir, 
1879; Art Journal, April 1873. 

Chalmers, James (1841—1901), a 
Scottish missionary, served in Glas- 
gow City Mission, passed through 
Cheshunt College, and was appointed 
by the London Missionary Society 
(1866) to work in Rara tonga Is. in 
the S. Pacific. He worked there for 
ten years, especially training native 
evangelists, and called bv the natives 
‘ Tamate.’ Then he was transferred 
to New Guinea, Besides zealous mis- 
sionary work, C. and Lawes (his col- 
league) did much as explorers to open 
up the land, and helped m establish- 
ing the British protectorate. C. and 
Tomkins (another missionary) were 
murdered by cannibals at Goaribari 
Island. See R. L. Stevenson on 
J. Chalmers ; Aidobiographg and 
Betters, edited by Lovett, 1902 ; 
Lovett, Tamate, 

Chalmers, Sir Mackenzie Dalzell 
(1847-1927), English barrister and 
WTiter, son of Rev. F. S. C. Chalmers, 
vicar of Nonington, Kent; educated 
at King’s College, London, and at 
Oxford, Barrister. 1869 ; revising 
barrister, 1881 ; Indian Civil Service, 
1869-72. He held many legal posi- 
tions in England : among them that 
of counsel to the Board of Tradie, 
1882 ; judge of comity courts, 1884 ; 


acting chief justice at Gibraltar. 1893: 
member of Royal Commission on 
Vivisection ; legal member of the 
council of India’s governor-general, 
1S96-9; first parliamentary counsel 
to Treasury, 1992—3 ; succeeded 
Digby as PermaneBt Under -secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
1903-8. Chairman of S. Nigeria 
Liquor Enquiry ; one of Home 
Office Committee on coroners and 
deaths under anaesthetics. C- con- 
tributed articles to the DiciioTiary 
of Political Economy, and to Encyclo- 
pt:edia Britannica. He also pub- 
lished Digest of the Xjiw of Bills of 
Exchange, and of The Lxiw of Sale, 
K.C.B., 1906. He drafted, inter alia, 
the text of the Bills of Exchange 
Act, 1882, generally admitted, by 
lawyers to be a model of legal drafts- 
manship. 

Chalmers, Dr. Thomas (1780—1847), 
Scottish theologian anil economist, 
one of the most emment figures and 
influential preachers o1 the miieteenth 
century. Hls powers of oratory were 
so great that Jeft'rev ranked him with 
Demosthenes, Cicero, Burke, and 
Sheridan. Educated at St. Andrews 
University, he began preaching at 
nineteen. Prom 1863 to 1815 was 
minister of Kilmany. Fife. He then 
gave much time to studying mathe- 
matics, political economy, and natural 
philosophy, bnt after reading Wilber- 
force’s View of Practical Religion, 
writing at his own request the article 
on Christianity for Brewster’s Edin- 
burgh Encyclopaedia (1810), his 
spiritual nature was aroused, and he 
became an enthusiastic pastor. In 
1815—20, as minister of Tron parish, 
Glasgow, he tried to remedy the 
ignorance and vice ot his parish, 
making experiments in parochial 
organisation which may be said 
almost to have suggested modern 
methods of dealing with the dependent 
classes, as seen in chanty organisation 
societies and in settlement work. 
See Masterman, Chalmers on Charity, 
1900. C. divided the parish into 
twenty -five districts, and established 
two week-day and numerous Sunday 
schools. His Astronomical Dis- 
courses appeared in 1817, and were 
very popular. His visit to London 
was enthusiastically received. His 
Christian and Civic Economy of 
Barge Towns appeared in 1821-26. 
These energetic labours told on his 
health. In 1823 he became pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy at St. 
Andrews ; 1828 of theology at Edin- 
burgh. In 1827 appeared the Use 
and Almse of Literary and Ecclesias- 
tical Endowments / in 1833 his Bridge- 
water treatise. Adaptation of External 
Nature to the Moral and IrdeUectual 
CcmstUution of Man, which won Mm 
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great distinctions from Edinb-orgli, still exist. C. wrote A Short JDis- 
France, and England (D.C.L., Ox- course of the most rare VertuLe of Nitre^ 
ford). In 1829 C. delivered a speech 1584, and opened the first Eng, 
on Catholic emancipation. He was alum-mines at Belman Bank, Gnis- 
elected moderator of the General borough, about 1600. 

Assembly of the Scottish Church, and Chalonnes-sur-Loire, a tn. in the 
convener of the church -extension dept, of Maine-et-Boire, France, 12 
committee (1834). Cases of conflict m. S.W. of Angers. The chief trade 
between the church and civil au- is in wines and grain. There are 
thority arose in Auchterarder, Bun- mineral springs in the neighbour- 
keld, and Marnoch. In 1843, owing hood. C. possesses the ruins of a 
to these internal troubles, 470 clergy- twelfth -century chateau. Pop. 3520. 
men, headed by C., left the church Chalons-sur-Marne, the cap. of the 
and founded the Free Church, claim- dept, of Marne, France, 107 m. E. of 
ing for it spiritual independence. C. Paris hy rail, situated on the r, b. of 
was made principal of the Free the R. Marne. C. is a garrison tn.. 
Church College. He devoted much surrounded by old walls. Its houses 
time to the attempt to abolish are old and built of timber, and the 
pauperism round about Edinburgh, cathedral of Saint Etienne, famed for 
His last work was Institutes of its altar, dates back to the thirteenth 
Theology. Other works are : I'nquiry century. C. has some handsome 
into the Extent and Stability of public buildings — the h6tel-de-ville. 
National Resources ; Evidence and communal college, museum, and 
Authority of the Christian Revelation ; library, etc. — and a fine park, the 
Commercial Discourses ; Treatise on Promenade du Jard. It has trade in 
Rolitical Economy, 1832 ; Defence of woollens, leather, grains, oil, and 
Church Establishments, 1838. His. champagne, but the manufacture of 
works were collected 1836-40, and ‘ shalloon,’ a kind of worsted cloth, 
posthumously 1847—49. See Hanna’s mentioned by Chaucer, has fallen 
Memoirs, 1849-52 ; Buchanan’s Ten mto disuse. C. w^as knowm to the 
Fears’ Conjtici, 1849 ; Annals of the Roms, as Catalaunum ; it was the 
Disruption, 1876-7 ; Oliphant’s site of the defeat of the Huns by the 

Thomas Chalmers, 1896 ; Blaikie’s combined forces of Roms, and Goths 
Life, 1897 ; Ency, Brit. ; Taylor m 451 ; it suttered at the hands of 
Innes’s Law of Creeds in Scotland, the Eng. (1430-34) and of the Prus- 
1867. sians (1814), and in 1870 was taken 

Chaloner, Sir Thomas (c. 1520-65), by the Gers. during the Franco- 
Eng. statesman and writer, educated Prussian War, when MacMahon 
at Oxford, sent by Henry VIII. as withdrew from the famous camp of 
ambassador to Charles V., whom he C., formed by Napoleon III. in 
accompanied in his disastrous ex- 1856. And again in the Great War, 
pedition against Algiers, 1541. Re- when Marshal Jofire withdrew bis 
called” to England as chief clerk of left wing during the Ger. offensive 
the Privy Council; knighted for his of Aug. 1914, he pivoted the move- 
services at Musselburgh, 1547. As a ment on Verdun, hoping to hold the 
Protestant he was driven from office enemy on the Riv. Aisne. But this 
in Mary’s reign. Elizabeth sent him he could not do owing to their over- 
as ambassador to the Emperor Ferdi- whelming numbers, and the Gers, 
nand I. of Germany, 1558, to Philip pressed southward towards the Marne. 
II. at Courtray, and as minister at the Here also they could not be held, 
Spanish court, 1561. Among his and Ch5,lons-sur-Marne was aban- 
works are Office of Servants (trans. doned to them on Aug. 28-29. The 
from Oognatus, 1543) ; translation enemy was, however, brought to a 
into Eng. of St. John Chrysostom’s standstill on a line just S. of the 
homilies, 1544 : De Repvblica Anglo- Marne. Joffre had already entrusted 
rum Instauranda, 1544 ; Miscellane- the formation of a new army to 
ous (Latin) Poems, 1559 ; Carmen General (later Marshal) Foch, and 
Panegyrieum, 1560 ; and translation it was Foch’s 9th Fr, Army that 
of Erasmus’s Praise of Eolie, 1549. opposed the Gers. opposite Chalons- 
See Biographia Britannica. sur-Marne and followed hard on 

Chaloner, Sir Thomas (c. 1561- their heels into the tn. when they 
1615), Eng'- naturalist, son of the retreated northwards during Sept., 
statesman, father of Edward, James, 1914. Ch5.1ons-sur-Marne was not 
and Thomas the regicide {d. 1662). again visited by the enemy during 
A favourite of James I., he came the war. Pop. 31,380. 
with him to England after a visit Chalon-sur-Saone (anet. Cabillo- 
to Scotland, and in 1603 was ap- num), the cap. of an arron. in the 
pointed director of the education dept. Sa6ne-et-Loire, Finance, situated 
and household of Prince Henry. He on the r. b. of the R. Sa6ne at its 
founded a grammar school at St. junction with the Canal du Centre. 
Bees, 1608, where two C. scholarships There are fine quays along the river- 
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side, and the ta. has a prosperous 
trade the Atlantic and :Mediter- 
mnean. Its chief manufactures are 
irla&s, pottery, paper, iiosiery, and 
Jewellery : there are also eopper and 
iron foundries and ship boil ding works. 
Fop. 31,500. 

Chains (Castrum I^ucii), a tn. of 
France m Haute -Vienne, on H. 
Tardolre, 17 m. from liimoges. The 
upper tn. contains rums of the castle 
where Hiohard I, -was mortally 
wounded, 1190. Xear by is the mined 
fortress of Montbrun. Pop. 2500. 

Chalybaeus (Chalybaus), Heinrich 
Moritz (1796— iS62); Ger. philo- 
sophical writer, taiigrht for some 
years ; 1S39— 52 professor of philo- 

sophy at Hiel University, dismissed 
owing to his Germanic s^unpathies. 
His ehiet work is Sustera tier specula- 
iiven EiMk . . 1S50. In 1836 he 

published HistoriscJie Erdicickelung 
der speculaiixen EMlosopMe (Kant to 
Hegel), Eng. translation by Tulk, 
1S54 ; by Edersheim, 1860. 

Chalybeate Springs are natural 
mineral waters in which iron pre- 
dominates. The iron is generally 
combined ivith carbonic acid, in the 
form of protoxide or proto -carbonate, 
or with sulphuric acid, in the form of 
sulphate of iron, and the sprmgs, 
therefore, can be subdivided into car- 
bonaied chalybeate and sulphated 
chalybeate, 

Chalybes (Gk. XaAv^ew from 
steel), an Asiatic people who lived in 
Pontus, Asia Minor, S.E. of Black 
Sea. Famed as ironworkers, whence 
our word ‘ chalybeate.' Also a people 
near the headwaters of R. Euphrates 
in ancient times. 

Cham (Fr. for ‘ Ham,' son of Noah) 
(1819—79), pseudonym of the brilliant 
caricaturist, Am6d6e Charles Henri, 
Vicomte de No6. He studied under 
Delaroche, Charlet, and Lanny, and 
won fame for depicting the humorous 
side of contemporary Parisian life, 
his first album, Calemhours, bStises, 
jeux de niots tiris par les cheveux, 
appearing 1842. In 1843 he first be- 
came connected with Charivari, and 
in this and the Jowmal des EeMri- 
Tmyes his drawings continued to 
appear till his death. His master- 
pieces are chiefly social, but he also 
did political cartoons. Among his 
skits are Proudhomaua, Bagneurs et 
Buveurs d*Eau, E^Expositi<m de 
Eondres, For collections of his comic 
sketches see Bouse Armies Comioues, 
1880 ; Jbea Eolies JParistefines, 1883. 
There are also examples in Sala's 
Baris JBCerself Again, 1882. Consult 
Ribeyre, Chum, 1883. 

Ghamaeleon, a small 8. constellation 
near the S. Pole between Hydros and 
Argo, announced by Bayer in 1603. 

Chamseleon, see OHAMEliEON. 
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Chamaerops, a genus of palm-trees, 
consists of only two species, both 
Iklediterranean plants, and C. hzmitlis 
having the peculiarity of being the 
only European palm. In Britain it is 
frequently cultivated m hothouses, 
where it growls to a height of 15 ft., 
but in Spain it grows in the open to 
about 4 or 5 ft. only, and in Italy it is 
smaller still. The trunk is 5 or 6 in. 
in diameter, and the fan -like leaves 
grow in a tuft at the top. 

Chamalhari, or Shumalari, a peak 
of the Himalaya Mts., between Tibet 
and Bhutan, E. of Sikkim, 140 m. 
from Mt. Everest, rlsmg above the 
main route from India to Gyangtse. 
Over 23,930 ft. high. 

Chaman, New, tn. in British Balu- 
chistan, terminus of Quetta Railway, 
60 m. from Quetta, 12 m, beyond 
ruined fort of Chaman. 

Chamba (Chumba), a native trib. 
state of Punjab, British India, also 
chief town of this state on the Ravi, 
at the foot of the Himalayas, 120 m. 
from Lahore. Bounded by Kashmir 
territories N.E., Kdngra and Giilrdas- 
pur on S. Produces wheat, miliet, 
rice, Indian corn, hops, wax, nuts, 
honey, and timber. Iron ore and 
slate quarries abound. A favourite 
resort of sportsmen, it contains the 
British sanatorium of Dalhousie. 
Area, 3180 sq. m. Pop. 141,000- 

Chambal, a riv. in Central India, 
trib. of the Jumna R., rises in the 
Vmdhya Range <2019 ft.) and flows 
650 m. in a N.E. direction to its 
junction with the Jumna, 90 m. S.E. 
of Agra. 

Chamber, of a fire-arm, is the term 
applied to the lower end of the bore 
of a gun, howitzer, or mortar, where 
is placed the charge of powder by 
which the shot or shell is projected. 
Cs. are now made larger in diameter 
than the bore, since the charges used 
have become heavier. 

Chamber of Shipping of the United 
Kingdom includes most of the ship- 
owners’ associations of the United 
Kingdom. It oonimunicates with 
the chief Government Departments 
on all matters affecting the interests 
of British merchant shipping. In 
1929 the Chamber passed resolutions 
in favour of an international load- 
line agreement, and a uniform 
standard for safety of life at sea. 
Its affairs are managed by an Execu- 
tive Council to which each affiliated 
association elects one or more mem- 
bers. Its offices are at St. Mary 
Axe, London, E.C. 

Cbamb^lain, an officer attached 
to the court of a monarch, appointed 
by a king, nobleman, or corporation 
to perform domestic and ceremonial 
duties. In Great Britain this office 
dates from v^ry early times. The O. 

tJ 
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was one of the chief oflBcers of state 
from the thirteenth century ; 1406 

Parliament declared that he must be 
a member of the cotmcil ex officio. 
Hence he had originally considerable 
share in the responsibilities of gov., 
and though this is no longer the 
case, he remains an officer of very 
high standing in the royal household. 
The Lord G. has control over all 
officers, servants (except those of the 
bed-chamber), physicians, musicians, 
comedians, and tradesmen connected 
with the royal household. In 1782 he 
became the provider of state-robes 
for the royal famiJ3’» household, and 
officers of state. Guards of admission 
to royal functions (levees, drawing- 
rooms, balls) must be obtained from 
him. He indorses the king’s answer 
on petitions, and often communicates 
His Majesty’s pleasure to parliament 
and the council. Theatres in towns 
containing a royal palace have to be 
licensed by the Lord C. ; no new play 
can be performed without his sanc- 
tion. Much discussion has been 
raised on this point (see Censorship 
OF THE Drama). The examiner of 
plays is a leading member of his staff. 
His salary is £2000 a year, tenure 
of office depending on that of his 
political party. A vice-C. as deputy 
and assistant has existed from the 
time of Kichard II. Other state- 
officials are the Lord Great O., and 
City (3. (of various corporations). See 
Du Cange, Olossarium (‘ Camerarius ’ 
and ‘ Camhellanus ’ articles) ; Anson, 
Z,aw and Custom of the Constitution^ 
1896. 

Chamberlain, Lord Great, an here- 
ditary aanecure office, historically 
descended from the anct, C. of the 
Exchequer department of the Norman 
period. The office was formerly of 
the highest dignity, and was held in 
grand serjeanty. The L. G- C. is 
now the sixth great officer of state, 
and the duties of the office are 
mainly concerned with coronation 
ceremonies. To the office also apper- 
tain the care of the king’s palace at 
Westminster, authority over the 
buildings of the two Houses of 
Parliament during recesses, and the 
duty of attending on peers at their 
creation, and bishops when they per- 
form their homage. The element of 
* serjeanty/ or personal service, is 
preserved by the L. G. C.’s theoretical 
right to dress the king on coronation 
day and to serve the king with water 
before and after the banquet. The 
office, which became hereditary on 
the grant by Henry I. to the family 
of De Vere, Earls of Oxford, has been 
the subject of two l^al contests 
within the last 150 years. Towards 
the end of the nineteenth century it 
was still held conjointly by the 
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families of Cholmondeley and Wil- 
loughby d’Eresby, in right of their 
mothers, who were sisters and co- 
heirs of the fourth Duke of Aneaster, 
but later it was in the Joint tenure of 
the Marquis of Cholmondeley, the 
Earl of Aneaster, and the Marquis of 
Lincolnshire. On the coronation of 
Edward VII. the honorary functions of 
the office were by mutual agreement 
committed to the care of the JMarquis 
of Cholmondeley. The present holder 
of the office is Viscount Lewisham. 

Chamberlain, Rt. Hon. Arthur 
Neville,Conservativeparliamenta nan , 
b. March IS, 1869, son of the Rt. 
Hon. J oseph Chamberlain bv his 
second wife, was educ. at Rugby 
and at Mason College, Birmingham. 
He managed an estate in the Bahamas 
1890-97 ; returned to be a manu- 
facturer in Birmingham ; entered 
Bimungham City Council, 1911, and 
became Chairman of the town-plan- 
ning committee and an Alderman, 
1914. During the War he was 
member of the Central Control Board 
(Liqnor Traffic) 1915, and Director- 
General of National Service 1916-17 
— he resigned this office on account 
of objection to his schemes, which 
were deemed to amount to industrial 
compulsion. C. w^as also Lord Mayor 
of Birmingham 1915-16. In Dec. 
1918 he was elected M.P. for the 
Ladjwv’ood div. of Birmingham ; he 
was sworn of the Privy Council and 
became Postmaster-General in 1922 ; 
Paymaster-General 1923 ; Minister 
of Health same year ; Chancellor of 
the Exchequer 1923-24, but had no 
opportunity of presenting a budget. 
Having become deeply interested 
in housing, he was Minister of Health 
again 1924-29. Since 1929 he has 
sat in parliament for the Edgbaston 
division, and was chairman of the 
Conservative Party headquarters 
1930-31. 

Chamberlain, Basil Hall, English 
scholar, b. at Southsea, Hampshire, 
Oct, 18, 1850. Educated in France 
and by a private tutor in England. 
Holds the appointment of emeritns 
professor of Japanese and philology 
at the university of Tokyo. Among 
his publications are : The Classical 
P'oetry of the Japanese^ 1880 ; A 
Romanised Japanese Reader, 1886 ; 
The Language, Mythology, and Geo- 
graphical Nomenclature of Japan 
viewed in the Light of Aino Studies, 
1887 ; Handbook of Colloquial Japan- 
ese, 1907 ; Practical Introduction to 
the Study of Japanese Writing, 1905 
(2nd ed.) ; Things Japanese, 1905 
(5tb ed.) ; Murray’s Japan (3rd and 
subsequent editions in collaboration 
with W. B. Mason) ; Japanese Poetry, 
1910; Huit SUcles de Podsie Pran- 
gaise, 1927. 
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Chamberlain, Georg:e Earle t,b. 1S54), 
American ex-senator, was b, at 
Natchez, and graduated A.B. 

and B.B. from the Washin^on and 
Lee UniTcrsity in lS7h, m which 
year he went to Oregon to practise 
law. In ISSO he was elected member 
of the Oregon House of Representa- 
tives ; from 1900 to 1904 he served 
as District-Attorney. Twice elected 
Democratic Governor of Oregon, m 

1902 and 19U0 ; he resigned m 1909 
on his election as U.S. Senator. In 
191d, at the end of his term of office, 
he %vas re-elected until 1921, and 
during this period he prepared the 
Chamberlain ^Military Preparedness 
Bill (1918). He has been a member 
of many important committees. 
Chairman of the Public Lands Com- 
mittee, and member of the Umted 
States Shipping Board, 1921—23, 
when he resigned. 

Chamberlain, Houston Stewart 
(1855-1927), Anglo-Ger. author, 6. 
at Southsea, Hants., son of Rear- 
Admiral Wm. Chas. Chamberlain. 
Became lecturer on philosophy at 
the Vienna University. The results 
of his study of modern thought and 
civilisation are embodied in his re- 
markable book Die Grundlagen des 
neunzefmtenJahrhuiidertSi 1899, trans- 
lated into English in 1910. In 1896 
he published a most appreciative 
biography of Wagner, whose dau. 
he married, and for whom he again 
showed his admiration in Das Drama 
JR, Wagners^ 1892, Among his other 
works are ; Die ersten 20 Jahre der 
Bayreuther JBuhnenfestspiele, 1896 ; 
HJ VO ri Stein und seine Welta^^schamlng, 

1903 ; Immanuel JSLant, 1905 ; Goethe^ 
1912. He espoused the cause of 
Germany in the Great War, and in 
1916 was naturalised a Ger., incurring 
thereby considerable odium in the 
British Press. He d at Bayreuth. 

Chamberlain, Joseph <1836-1914), 
British statesman, was 6. in London. 
He was the eldest son of Joseph 
C., a well-to-do business man, who 
was a Unitarian by religion and a 
man of advanced political ideas. 
Joseph G. was educated at Canon- 
bury and at the London University 
School. On leaving school he spent 
a short time in his father’s office in 
town, and then left for Birmingham, 
where he joined his cousin, Joseph 
Nettlefold, in the screw business. His 
keen business methods and his un- 
doubted ability ensured the progress 
of the firm. New methods were intro- 
duced into the business, and com- 
petition was successfully cut down 
by means of a series of amalgama- 
tions. The result of this keen business 
ability was that at a very early stage 
Mr. C. was able to retire from business 
and take an active interest in public 
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' life. During his stay in Birmingham 
^ he had taken more and more interest 
in local politics, and when he retired 
from business in 1874 he was able to 
devote most of his time to these. He 
had married in 1861 a iMiss Kenrick, 
who d. in 1863, and later, in 1869, he 
married again a Miss F. Henrick, a 
first cousin of his fii'st wife. He %vas 
already recognised as one of the 
leaders of Liberal ideas in Birming- 
ham, and had been instrumental in 
establishing a Liberal Association in 
the town. He also took a prominent 
part in the educational movements of 
the time. In 1870 he became a 
member of the Birmingham School 
Board, and three years later the 
chairman. His politics at this time 
were usually given the name of re- 
publican, not because they actually 
advocated the principles of re- 
publicanism, but because they %vere 
so advanced and so Radical that they 
easily outdistanced even the most 
liberal ideas of the formal Liberal 
party. He took a prominent part 
also in the municipal affairs of 
Birmingham, and in 1873 he became 
mayor of Birmingham, an office he 
occupied for the succeeding three 
years. Birmingham dates a gieat 
deal of her importance back to the 
days of his mayoralty. Great mimi- 
cipal reforms 'were carried out during 
his period of office. A magnificent 
library and an art gallery were 
built, public recreation grounds were 
opened, slums were pulled do’wn, and 
spacious and well-paved streets took 
their places. The prosperity of 
Birmingham rose very rapidly indeed. 
The rise of Mr. C. as a leading re- 
former in municipal matters had not 
passed unnoticed throughout the rest 
of England. Already he was marked 
as a coming man, the fame of his 
reforms was spread about, his utter- 
ances were taken up by the Press, 
and in addition to his popularity as 
mayor of Birmingham he was also 
well known thi‘oughout England. In 
1874 he contested a parliamentary 
seat in Sheffield, but without success. 
However, two years later, Mr. O. 
became the colleague of Mr. Bright 
in the representation of Birmingham. 
Hitherto his work had been confined 
to Birmingham, now he rapidly ad- 
vanced towards the front ranks of 
the Liberal party. Almost simul- 
taneously with his entrance into 
public politics, his ability and worth 
were recognised. H© showed his 
oi^nising ability by the manner in 
which he organised the Liberal 
Association throughout the country, 
an oiganisation for w’hich both he 
and the Liberal party were recom- 
pensed in the general election of 1880, 
when the Liberals were returned with 
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a clear majority OTcr both the Con- 
serTatires and the Nationalists. In 
the Liberal Gov. of ISSO, Mr. G. was 
given the position of the President 
of the Board of Trade, with cabinet 
rank, and Sir Charles Dilke, another 
leader of the Radical section, became 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 
In 1SS3 he carried his Bankruptcy 
Act, and throughout the whole of 
his tenure of office he supported 
democratic ideas. In 1S85 he put 
forward what was called the ‘Un- 
authorised Programme,* that is, a 
programme which went far beyond 
the conception of the Liberal party. 
He had up to this time supported the 
Liberal party on questions of foreign 
policy, and more especially Irish 
policy. He advocated also free 
education and small holdings, the 
famous phrase ‘ three acres and a 
cow * exemplifying the latter policy. 
In 1885 Gladstone’s ministry was 
defeated. At the elections which 
followed the number of Liberal 
members was decreased, and it be- 
came necessary to depend on the 
Irish vote for a majority. Mr. C. was 
returned for W. Birmingham, and m 
Jan. 1886 Lord Salisbury’s Gov. 
was defeated. Already it was known 
that Mr. Gladstone was going to 
introduce a Home Rule Bill, but IMr. 
C. accepted office as President of the 
Local Government Board. In March 
he resigned, giving as his reason that 
he was" unable to accept the measure 
which Mr. Gladstone had laid before 
the Cabinet, that he still supported a 
large extension of local government 
for Ireland, but could not go to the 
lengths proposed. There was, how- 
ever, not yet any defimte break with 
the partv * constant efforts were made 
to get to. Gladstone to amend his 
Bill, but finally, when it became 
obvious that the measure would come 
up for its second readmg in practi- 
cally its original form, serious steps 
were taken by Lord Hartington and 
Mr. C. At a meeting of the followers 
of Hartington and G., it was agreed 
that the dissentient Liberals must 
vote with the Tories against the Bill, 
and this was done. The Bill was re- 
jected by a majority of thirty, ninety- 
four Liberal-Unionists, as they no-vv 
began to be called, voting wdth the 
majority. Even yet reconciliation 
with the Liberals w as not impossible. 
A round-table conference was held, 
the idea being put forward by Mr. G., 
but It came to nothing ; a working 
basis could not be found, and the split 
in the party became more definite. 
The feeling of the Liberals, not un- 
naturally, was deep and bitter against 
Mr. C., and one member at least did 
not refrain from calhng him Judas. 
The Liberal -Uniomsts rapidly became 


more and more separated from the 
Gladstonian Liberals, and they 
adopted a definite policy for them- 
selves. They decicied that it was 
necessary under every consideration 
to keep Gladstone out of offiee, and 
they supported the Tones with that 
end in view. They did not, however, 
yet take office with the Tones, anci 
their influence was rather widening 
in Tory policy. The Tory Gov. 
passed measures w"hleh up to this 
time had been regarded solely as 
part of the Liberal programme, and 
many of them were more progressive 
than similar measures previously 
adopted by the Liberals. In 1887 
Mr. C. became one of the British 
plenipotentiaries to the LT.S.A. for 
the purpose of discussing various 
fishing disputes which had arisen . He 
returned to England m ISSS and w’as 
given the freedom of Birmmgham. 
In the same year he married his thud 
wife (Miss Endicott). In the general 
election of 1892 he w-as again re- 
turned for his old constituency, but 
the Liberal -Unionists and Tories were 
in a minority and Mr. Gladstone 
again became Prime Minister. In 
1893 Mr. C. took the most prominent 
part in opposing the Home Rule 
measure introduced by Mr. Gladstone ; 
a measure which passed the House of 
Commons but was rejected by the 
Lords. In 1895 the Rosebery Gov. 
was defeated, and the Gov. which 
was formed by Lord Sahsbury in- 
cluded a number of Liberal -Umonists. 
This was the first great definite step 
towards the union of the parties. 
Mr. C. became Colonial Secretary. 
The period 1895-1900 was one of 
great difficulty, especially in the 
matter of colonial affairs, and more 
especially in S. Africa. The Jameson 
Raid did not help the strained feelings 
which existed between the British 
Gov. and the Boers, and the whole 
difficulty was often assigned by his 
political opponents to Mr. C. and his 
desire for personal aggrandisement. 
Everj^ step in the negotiations of 
1899 was attributed to personal feel- 
ing on the part of the Colomal Secre- 
tary. War broke out in 1899, and 
in 1900 IMr. C. received vindication 
in the result of the election which 
followed. During this period of 
office he had also passed the Aus- 
tralian Commonw^ealth Act (1900). 
Durmg the years of office Mr. C. 
had advocated the policy called 
Imperialism. H© had never sub- 
scribed to the same narrow limits of 
the Gladstonian foreign policy, and 
his tenure of office as minister for the 
colonies bad taken his ideals from the 
purely national point of view and 
widened them to the imperial point 
of view. During the war he w^as the 
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hero of Ms party, and by bis firm ] 
policy and Ms unswerving support of j 
tbe war did. miicli to eiiliance bis re- j 
pupation. In 1902 3Ii% Balfour be- | 
came Prime ilinister, and ISJr. G. con- | 
tinued to serve under him. He visited . 
S. Africa in the same year, and did | 
much, to smooth over the bad feeling 
which still existed. But he had be- 
come essentially a colonial imnister, j 
and he regarded from the broader * 
point of view all issues. During the | 
war a corn tax had been levied, and 
had caused some considerable per- 
tmdiation at the time, but since it 
was regarded only as a war tax it 
had been supported by the party, j 
Mr. Kitchie now proposed to take tne ^ 
corn tax off. Several of the members i 
of the Unionist partv were in favour j 
of Its permanent retention. ^Ir. C. ! 
advocated the remitting of the tax ! 
in the case of the colonies, but its » 
retention as far as foreign corn was | 
concerned. The tax was remitted,hut j 
it became obvious that there were 
serious differences within the party on 
the ctuestion of Free Tra de. X o open 
spilt took place until the following 
year, w’hen jMr. C. put forward the 
mam ideas of Tariff Reform at 
Birmingham. He held that it was 
impossible to inaugurate a system 
whereby we could help our colonies 
without a revision of our present 
tariff system. The movement found 
support and opposition. Some poht.i- 
cal economists issued manifestoes 
in favour of it, more issued mani- 
festoes against it. The party itself 
was divided, and on Sept. 15. Mr. C., 
pleading for a free hand, resigned. 
]Mr. Ritchie and Lord George Hamil- 
ton, the stauncher free traders, 
also resigned at the same time. Mr. 
C, resigned merely to become the 
pioneer of the movement which he 
advocated, and not from any sense of 
hostility towards his ‘ friend and 
leader^ Mr Balfour ]Mr. BaIfour*s 
attitude on the question was more or 
less philosophic, and he was claimed 
by both sections of his party. He, 
however, made it clear that he was 
in favour of a measure of Tariff Re- 
form for purely retaliatory purposes. 
Mr. C. spent the years 1903-6 in 
travelling throughout the country 
advocating his system of Tariff Re- 
form. He was attacked on every side, 
and his party to all intents and 
purposes, if not openly, was divided 
seriously on the question. The with- 
drawal of Mr. G. from the Cabinet, 
and the advocation of these new 
measures contributed to the down- 
fall of the Gov,, which resigned in 
Dec. 1905. The election which fol- 
lowed was to a very great extent the 
result of the differences in the party. 
Mr. C. insisted on the adoption of 


his iinnciples, and the Hiiioni&fc 
party was overwhelmed at the 
elections. 'Mr. Balfour after the 
elections pledged himself to Tariff 
Reform, which since then has been 
the principal plank of the Unionist 
platform. In the mlcMIe of 1906. after 
he had received an overw'heiming 
ovation from his fellow citizens on Ms 
seventieth birthday, Mr C. was taken 
ill, and although at first it was hoped 
that he would recover sufficiently to 
return to parliament, the hope W'as m 
vain. He retained his seat for W. 
Biimingham, but did not take a 
prominent part in the deliberations of 
the party after his illnes?. Like all 
strong men Mr. G. was the object of 
intense admiration and dislike, and 
it IS safe to say that no English 
politician of hts time aroused '-uch 
strong political passions. He d- at 
Birmingham July 2. 

Chamberlain, Rt. Hon. Sir Joseph 
Austen (b. Oct. 16, 1863), an English 
statesman, eldest son of the late 
Rt. Hon. Joseph G. Educated at 
Rugby and Cambridge. In 1892 he 
entered parliament as Libera 1- 
Uniomst member for E. Worcester- 
shire, for which conbtituency he sat 
till 1914. Smce then he has repre- 
sented Birmingham West ; and he 
has been called ‘ the last reminiscence 
of Uictorian eorrectitiide * — in allusion 
to his adherence (almost alone) to 
the old habit of wearing a hat inside 
the House of Commons. During 
Lord Salisbury's tMrd administration 
(1S95-1900), C. was Civil Lord of 
the Admiralty, being promoted as 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury 
on the formation of Salisbury's 
fourth government (1900-2). As 
Financial Secretary he represented 
the Postmaster-General, Lord Lon- 
donderry, in the House of Commons. 
He became Postmaster- General in 
Balfour’s first government, July 1902. 
C, was ax>pointed Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on the reconstmetion 
of Balfour’s cabmet, 1903—6. He 
married in 1906. In 1913 he was 
chairman of the royal commission on 
Indian finance and currency. In the 
Coalition Gov. formed during the War 
he was Seciretary of State for India 
1915-17 — resigning because the dept, 
over which he presided was culpable 
in regard to the Mesopotamian cam- 
paign. He became a member of the 
War-Cabinet, without office, in 1918. 
He was Chancellor of the Exchequer 
from 1919-21 ; Lord Privy Seal and 
leader of the House of Commons 
1921-2. Later, in the Conservative 
Gov., he was Sec. of State for Foreign 
Affairs, 1924—29 ; but in the autumn 
of 1928 he was obliged to take a long 
sea-voyage for Ms health. Though 
he signed the Locarno Treaty Oct. 16, 
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1925, and the Pact Ang*. 27, 

192 S, he has, in the estimation of 
Peace enthusiasts, been but a luke- 
warm supporter of the PeagTie of 
JSTations, He made an extremely 
creditable recantation coneernmg the 
vote he had given against the grant of 
representative gov. to S. Africa. He 
missed his chance of leadership of 
his party twice — in 1911 and in 1922. 
He was Hord Hector of Glasgow’ 
TJmv. 1925—28. 

Chamberlain, Sir Neville Bowles 
(1820-1902), a British field-marshal, 
b. at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. He 
entered the Indian army m 1837 and 
took part in the Afghan War (1839— 
42) at Ghazni, Kandahar, and Kabul, 
and was wounded on six occasions. 
He fought at Maharajpur in the 
Gwalior campaign of 1843 and in 
the Punjab campaign of 1848, after 
w'hieh he was made commandant of 
the Punjab military police. In the 
Indian iMutiny (1857) he distinguished 
himself at Delhi, where he was 
severely wounded. He was in com- 
mand of the Umheyla campaign 
(1863), and from 1876—81 was com- 
niander-in -chief of the Madras army. 
He retired m 1886, and was made a 
field-marshal in 1900. Life by 

G. W. Forrest, 1909. 

Chamberlin, Thomas Chrowder 
(1843—1928), American geologist, b, 
at Mattoon, Illinois. He graduated 
at Beloit College m 1866, and at 
Michigan University in 1869. He 
received the degrees of Ph.D. of 
Michigan and Wisconsin, 1882 ; 
LL.D. of Univ, of Michigan, Beloit 
College, Columbia University, 1887 ; 
Uniy. of Wisconsin, 1904 ; Toronto, 
1913; Se.D., Univ. of HI., 1905; 
Univ. of Wisconsin, 1920. In 1869 
he was appointed Professor of Natural 
Science at the State Normal School 
of Whitewater, Wisconsin. In 1873 
he accepted the chair of Geology at 
Beloit College; and from 1885 to 
1887 he was Professor of Geology at 
Columbia. He later became Presi- 
dent of the University of Wisconsin, 
until in 1892 he was appointed 
Professor and Head of the Depart- 
naent of Geology and Director of the 
Walker Museum of the University 
of Chicago. In 3 919 he w’as ap- 
pointed Emeritus Professor of Geolo- 
gy to the University of Chicago. In 
addition to his University appoint- 
ments, he acted first as Assistant 
State Geologist for Wisconsin, 1873— 
0. then as Chief Geologist, 1876-82. 
He studied the Swiss glaciers in 
1878, and became Geologist to the 
United States, in charge of the 
glacial division, 1882-1907. In 1894 
he aceompamed the Peary Arctic 
Relief Expedition as geologist. 
Among other appointments he held 


that of President of the Geologi- 
cal Society of America in 1894 ; of 
Chicago Academy of Sciences, 1898— 
1914 ; of the Illinois Academy of 
Science, 1907 ; and of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science in 1908. He was also from 
1902 to 1909 investigator of funda- 
mental geological problems in the 
Carnegie Institution. 

His theories on the glacial de- 
posits of the N- States, together 
with his work on the planet isimal 
hypothesis with Moulton, won for 
Professor Chamberlin a world-wide 
reputation. For nearly forty years 
he edited Tbe Journal of Geology, 
and his publications include The 
Geology of TVisconsin, 1877-1883 ; 
Contribution to the Theory of Glacial 
Motion, 1904 ; General Treatise on 
Geology (with R. D. Salisbury), in 
3 vols., 1907—9 ; The Origin of the 
Earth, ; The Tiro f>olar Families : 
the Slinks Children. 1928. 

Chambers, Charles Haddon (1860— 
1921), a playwright, h. at Stamnore, 
Sydney, New South Wales, Australia ; 
son of John Ritchie Chambers, a 
native of Ulster. Educated in New 
South Wales. Entered Civil Service, 
1875. Two years later, became a 
stockrider m the Bush. Visited 
England and Ireland, 1880 ; returned 
to and settled in England, 1882, and 
became journalist, story-^vriter, and 
finally dramatic axrthor. His plays 
include : Captain Swift (Hainnarket, 
1888) ; The Idler (first performed in 
New York; then at St. James’s, 
1891) ; The Honourable Herbert ; 
The Old Lady (Criterion, 1892) ; 
John-a-Hreams (Ha 3 'market, 1894) ; 
The Tyranny of Tears (his best 
work — Criterion, 1899) : The jiwaken- 
ing ; The Golden Silence ,* Sir A.nthony ; 
Fassers - By ( W jmdham’s , 1911). 

Part author of The Fatal Card, Boys 
Together, and The Bays of the Duke. 

Chambers (or Chalmers), David, 
Lord Ormond (c. 1530—92), a Scottish 
judge and historian, educated at 
Aberdeen, then studied theology and 
law in France and Italy. Parson of 
Stiddy, chancellor of Ross, lord, of 
session (1565). A ’partisan of Mary 
Queen of Scots, said to have been 
privy to Darnley’s murder, 1567. 
Attainted by parliament after the 
battle of Langside, he fled to Spain 
and France. Published Ahrige des 
Histoires, reprinted with additions, 
1579 (a chronological summary of 
European history-). C. returned to 
Scotland, becommg again lord of ses- 
sion, 1586. See Mackenzie’s Lives 
of Scottish Writers, iii. ; Michel, Les 
Ecossais en France, ii. 

Chambers, Sir Edmund Kirchever, 
distinguished Eng, Shakespearean 
scholar, b. in Berks, March 16, 1866, 
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son of Rev. William C., Fellow of 
Worcester Coilecre, Oxford. Educated 
at Oxford University. His irreat 
works are The Medieval Stage (1903) 
and The JSUzabeihan Stage^ 1 923. In 
these he shows the connection be- 
tween the political and social history 
of England and the growth andfllower- 
ing ot the drama. The latter book 
unfolds in minute detail the story of 
each stage company, and sums up all 
the knowledge in existence on the 
sub J ect . If his work reveals h o w great 
are the gaps in our knowledge, C. 
is beyond other theorisers in the 
masterly arrangement of his great 
learning and the clearness with which 
he establishes what is indeed to be 
known about the staging in public 
playhouses and private playhouses, 
the differences between them and 
their effect on each other. Other pub- 
lications include Tudor Revels^ 190G; 
Shakespeare: Survey, 1925; Williani 

Shakespeare, 1930 ; and M'thur of 
BrUain, 1928, a brief but penetrating 
discussion of Nennius’ sources. 

Chambers, Ephraim (16S0— 1740), an 
English encyclopjedist, h. at Kendal. 
As a young man he was appren- 
ticed to a map and globe-maker in 
London. In 1728 he published by 
subscription his Cyclopcedia, or an 
Universal Dictionary of Arts and 
Sciences in competition wnth Harris’s 
Lexicon. Technicum, 1704. C.’s work 
reached its fourth edition a year after 
his death, and gave rise to the En~ 
cyclopedie of Diderot and d’Alembert. 

Chambers, George (e. 1803-40), a 
marine painter, b. at Whitby, York- 
shire. He was the son of a fisher- 
man, and in early life was appren- 
ticed to the master of a trading brig. 
He soon showed a talent for painting, 
and his little sketches of shipping 
scenes found a mai'ket in Whitby. 
His ambition, however, drew him to 
London, where he received employ- 
ment as a scene-painter at the 
Pavilion Theatre. He also worked 
on the panorama of London at the 
Coliseum. His work received the 
attention of Lord Mark Kerr, through 
whose kindness C. received the ap- 
pointment of marine painter to 
William IV. and Queen Adelaide. He 
was a member of the Society of 
Painters in Water-Colours, and ex- 
hibited from 1827 to 1840. Three of 
his pictures of naval battles are in 
Greenwich Hospital, viz. * The Cap- 
ture of Portobello,’ ‘ The Bombard- 
ment of Alger,’ and the ‘ Destruction 
of the French Fleet at La Hogue.’ 

Chambers, Robert (1802—71), a Scot- 
tish publisher and author, b. at 
Peebles and educated at the io<^l 
school. In 1818 he started business 
as a bookstall keeper in Leith Walk, 
Edinburgh. Eventually he joined his 


brother William (q.r.), who started a 
similar business, and the two founded 
the publishing firm of W. Sc R. Cham- 
bers. In 1824 he pub. TradiiioTis 
of Edinburgh, which won him the 
friendship of Scott and led to further 
writings of the same description, 
Edinburgh Fires, 1S24 ; and Walks 
in Edinburgh, 3 825. Robert was at 
first only a contributor to the 
Journal started by his brother in 
1832. Later he became joint editor, 
and his essays and wisdom in selection 
of such materials in literature, history, 
art, and science as would best suit 
the popular taste were large factors 
in the success of the paper. He wTote 
or contributed to the Biographical 
Dicticniarif of Eminent Scotsmen, 
1832-4 ; the Encyclopadia of English 
Literature, 2 844, containing selected 
extracts from the best authors m 
each period ‘ set in a biographical 
and critical history of the literature 
itself’ ; the Life and Works of Robert 
Burns, 1851, for which he gathered 
many hitherto unpublished details 
from the poet’s sister, l^Irs. Begg ; 
Ancient Sea Margins, 1848 : Domestic 
Annals of Scotland, 1859—61. He 
also contributed ‘ Histories of the 
Scottish Rebellions ’ (1828—9) to Con- 
stable’s Miscellany. Robert C. was 
an ardent scientist, and visited 
Scandinavia and Canada for purposes 
of geological exploration, the results 
of which are contained in Tracings 
of the North of Europe, 1851 ; and 
Tracings in Iceland and the Faroe 
Islands, 1856. In 1844 he published, 
anonymously to avoid bringing an 
accusation of heterodoxy upon his 
firm. Vestiges of the Natural History 
of Creation, which anticipated the 
theories of Darwin’s Origin of Species. 
The authorship was acmowledged in 
Alexander Ireland’s preface to the 
12th edition (1884). In 1869 the 
university of St. Andrews conferred 
upon him the degree of Doctor of 
Laws, and he was elected a member 
of the Athenseum Club in London. 
His labours in compiling his last pub- 
lication, The Book of Days (1863-4), 
ruined his health and probably 
hastened his death. Besides the works 
already mentioned Robert C. wrote 
Fopvlar J^ymes of Scotland, 1826, 
a valuable addition to Scottish folk- 
lore ; Scottish Ballojdsand Songs, 1829 ; 
Romantic Scotch Ballads with origi- 
nal Airs, 1844 ; Songs of Scotland 
prior to Bums, 1862 : and a Life of 
Scott, 1835. See W. Chambers’s 
Memoirs of himself and Robert G., 
1872 (with supplementary chapter, 
1884 ) ; Story of a Long and Busy Life, 
1884, by William Chambers ; and 
James Payn’s Literary Recollections, 
1884. 

Chambers, Robert William (b. 1865), 
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American painter and author, 5, 
in Brooklyn, New York, May 26 ; 
educated and studied art in Pans, 
esiiibiting at the Salon in I8S9. His 
publications include : In Vie Quarter, 
iSDS; The TTing in Yellow, 1893; 
The JZed liepublic, 189 i ; The Maker 
of 3Ioons, 1895 ; Lorraine, 1890; 
wishes of Empire, 1897 ; The Hainits 
of Men, 1898 ; The Cambric 2Iask, 
1899; The 2 laid- At- Arms, 1902; 
The 2Iaids of Earadise, 1903 ; lole, 
1905; 2Iounlain Land, 1906; The 
Tree of Heaven, 1907 ; The Hiring 
Line, 1908 ; Some Ladies in Haste, 
1908 ; The Hanger 2Iark, 1909 ; The 
Green Aloiise, 1910; Axlsa JPage, 
1910; Blue-bird TV eat h er, 1912; 
Adventures of a 2Iod€st 2lan, 1913 ; 
Who Goes There ^ 1914; Aihalie, 

1915; The Girl Philippa, 1916; 
The Restless Sex, 1917 ; The Crimson 
Tide, 1919 ; Slayer of Souls, 1920 ; 
Little Red Foot, 1921 ; The Hi- j ackers, 
1923. Also two plays : The Witch of 
Ellangoican, written for Ada Hehan ; 
and lole, musical comedy, 1913. 

Chambers, William (1800—83), Scot- 
tish publisher, b. at Peebles. In 
1813, owm^ to family misfortunes, he 
was apprenticed to a bookseller in 
Edinburgh. Five years later he 
started business for himself, after- 
wards adding printing to the book- 
selling, and was soon joined by his 
brother Robert. In 1825—30 he wrote 
the Book of Scotland, and collaborated 
with Robert in a Gazetteer of Scotland, 
In 1821-2 he started a fortnightly 
journal called The Kaleidoscope, and 
in 1832 issued the first number of 
Chamberses Edinburgh Journal, the 
pioneer of the cheap popular peri- 
odical. After the issue of the four- 
teenth number Robert became co- 
editop, and the prosperity of the 
journal rapidly increased. This led 
to the founding of the firm of W, & R. 
Chambers, and the issue of a series 
of works designed for popular in- 
struction and meeting with immediate 
popularity. Chambers's Information 
for the People was published in 1833 ; 
in 1835 appeared the Educational 
Course, including the Cyclopmdia of 
English Literature (2 vols.) ; 2Iiscellany 
of Useful and Entertaining Tracts 
<20 TOls.) ; Papers for the People 
(12 Tols.), and Chambers's Encyelo- 
pifEdia (10 vols.), published in 1859-G8, 
and reissued in an enlarged edition, 
1888-92, and again revised, 1925— 
27. In 1849 William bought the 
estate of Glenormiston, Peebleshire, 
and in 1859 endowed the Peebles 
Institution, which includes a library, 
museum, and art gallery. He was 
twice liord Provost of Edinburgh, 
during which he promoted several 
improvements in the city and re- 
stored, at his own cost, the cathe- 


dral of St Giles. He was olTered a 
baronetcy, but d, before the title 
could be conferred. Besides his 
contributions to the Journal and the 
Educational Course, William C. vTote: 
Tour in Holland and the Rhtne 
Countries, 1839 ; Things as they are 
in America, 1854 ; History of Peehle- 
shire, 1864 ; France : its History and 
RevoIutioTis, 1S71 ; Ailie Gilroy, 1872 ; 
Stories of Old Eamilies and Remark- 
able Persons, 1S7S ; and Historical 
Sketch of St, Giles' Cathedral, 1879, 
See article on Robert Cha:vibers. 

Chambers, Sir William (1726— 96), an 
English architect, 5. at Stockholm, 
As a boy he went to sea, but in 1744 
began to study architecture in Italy 
and Pans. He remodelled Somerset 
House (1776), designed the pagoda 
and other buildings in Hew Gardens 
(1762), and was jirst treasurer of the 
Royal Academy (1768). His Treatise 
on the Decorative Port of Civil Archi- 
tecture is a standard text-book. His 
absurdly extravagant Dissertatioxi on 
Oriental Gardening (1772) called forth 
the satire An Heroic Epistle to Sir 
William Chambers, in which William 
Mason and Horace Walpole probably 
took part. Consult his Life by T. 
Hardwick (1825). 

Chambers of Commerce, associa- 
tions of merchants, bankers, and 
others associated with trade for the 
purpose of promoting trade interests 
directly and by appeals and repre- 
sentations to the Gov. These asso- 
ciations also furnish statistics with 
reference to the dists. to which they 
belong, and comparative statistics 
of trade generally. A C. of C. may 
also be called upon to decide issues 
in mercantile questions. Thus, e.gr., 
the London C. of C. and the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London estab. 
in 1892 a joint board of twenty -four 
members (twelve from each body) 
who appoint arbitrators to adjudicate 
on commercial disputes that may 
be submitted to them. Important 
provincial Os, of O. which perform 
this service include those of Man- 
chester and Dublin. The oldest C. 
of C. is said to be that of Marseilles, 
which was founded in the fourteenth 
century and acted as a court of arbi- 
tration in mercantile affairs. At 
the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury chambers were oiganised at 
Lyons, Rouen, Toulouse, Bordeaux, 
etc., but were abolished at the close 
of the century. At the begiiming of 
the nineteenth centu^ these Cs. of C. 
in France were re -instituted. The 
objects of the Fr. chambers are to 
mediate with the Gov. for the purpose 
of promoting trade, and to advise 
with regard to public works whose 
construction or alteration affect the 
progress of trade. The members of 
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these associaticns are elected br the 
eMef mercliaiits of the dist. eeleeted 
lor that purpose by the prefect. The 
Fr. Cs. of C. are of a qnasi-ofhclel 
character, and, in that respect. Tin- 
like the British Cs. of C. An illns- 
t ration of the powers vested 

in them is provided by the fact that, 
dnrin" the Great tVar, thev issued 
paper money and token coinage to 
meet the lack of small change then 
existing. This issue, which was also 
made by the iMnnicipalities, was 
liquidated only ten years after the 
cessation of hostilities- The oldest 
British chamber is that of Jersey, 
w^hich was founded in 1768. The 
chamber of Glasgow was instituted 
on Jan, 1, 1783, Dublin chamber 
was founded in IT So, Edinburgh in 
1786, Manchester in 1794, Belfast 
in 1796, Birmingham in 1S13, New- 
castle -Tipon-Tyne m ISIS, and Biver- 
pooi in 1851. The London chamber, 
though most important to-day, was 
only instituted in ISSI. The London 
C. of C. has a large direct and in- 
direct membership. Direct, i.e, 
individuals, members exceed 8000, 
and in addition there are over 50 
afeiiated associations with a total 
membership of 50,000, which may 
be regarded as indirect members. 
The chamber is divided into nnmerons 
departments. The largest section 
o± the London Chamber of Commerce 
consists, as is the case generally with 
Cs. of C., of merchants, these number- 
ing about 3500, while manxifactnrers 
number approximately 3000, The 
balance is made np of banking, 
insurance and transport interests, 
together with certain brokers and 
agents. The activities of this Cham- 
ber, which IS situated at 97 Cannon 
Street, E.C. 4, are multifarious, 
there being as many as 70 sections. 
Not the least important of those 
activities is that concerned with 
the supply of suitable labour for 
its members’ businesses, the larger 
part naturally being clerks. The 
teaching of book-keeping, modem 
languages and other commercial 
subjects is encouraged by grant of 
certificates of efhciency, after ex- 
aminations, for which many thous- 
ands of students sit. More than 
13,000 such certificates were granted 
in 1927. Each department has a 
chairman and committee. The 
general council approves the measures 
adopted by the departments. The 
Edinbmgh G. of C. was laigely re- 
sponsible for the repeal of the Com 
Laws and the adoption of Free 
Trade ; it petitioned for the construc- 
tion of the Suez Canal, and advocated 
the control of the telegraph system 
by the post-office. The Manchester 
chamber was energetic in the cause 


of Free Trade. Throughout Great 
Britain there are now similar bodies 
in all the important mercantile 
centres. An association of Cs. of C. 
of the United Kingdom was insti- 
tuted in ISCO, and membership is 
entirely voluntiiry. The general asso- 
ciation meets in London in JIarch of 
each year, and the decisions of this 
assembly have great weight in parlia- 
ment. When this national body 
was founded it was constituted by 

16 chambers, but to-day practically 
every important chamber in the 
country is affiliated. There is also 
a body called the Federation of Cs. 
of C- of the British Empire. This 
was founded in 1911, under the 
name of the British Imperial Council 
of Commerce. It holds congresses 
every three years and its membership 
consists of about ITO chambers or 
associations of chambers. The As- 
sociation of British Chambers of 
Commerce is naturally a constituent 
of the international association of 
chambers of commerce. There are 
also independent British Cs. of C. 
in foreign countries, which play an 
important part in promoting trade. 
Those in Pans, Berlin, and other 
European capitals (since the Bus- 
sian Revolution the C. of C. at St. 
Petersburg, or Leningrad, has dis- 
appeared) are especially influential 
in this connection, while those in 
the great South American cities have 
a high standing. These bodies, 
like those in Gr. Britain, are entirely 
voluntary and enjoy no government 
subvention. In the British colonies 
there are also important Cs. of C. 
in the important mercantile centres. 
The oldest colonial chamber was 
that founded in New York City in 

17 6S before the American colonies 

broke away from the motherland- 
TMs chamber, incidentally, may be 
said to have been the model for 
future American Cs. of C., or Boards 
of Trad© as they are sometimes 
called. A chamber was founded 
next at Cape Town, South Africa, in 
1804, a few in India between 1830 
and 1840, while the first C. of C. in 
Australia and Canada rrer© estab- 
lished respectively in 1840 and 1845. 
In the Dominions these chambers are 
now federated and both Canada and 
Australia now have their own C. of 
C. in London. Congresses of colonial 
and British delegates are held from 
time to time, and thereby afford an 
opportunity to the colonial boards 
to appeal to the home chambers. 
In 1916 was founded in Great Britain 
the Federation of British Indus- 
tries a federation of trade 

associations, chiefly manufacturing, 
which to some extent supplements 
and in some cases supersede the 

XT 2 
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worlc of the Association of Bpitish 
Cs. of C. The Cs. of G. in the U.S. A. 
often partake of the characteristics 
of both the British Chambers of C- 
and the Federation of British In- 
dustries, f.e. they are associations 
of merchants and of trade associa- 
tions, The first American Chamber 
of Commerce to be established abroad 
was one at Liiverpooi in 1801- There 
is, of course, one in London now 
and a strong* one in Paris. France 
also maintains Cs. of C- in London 
and Liverpool. 

Chamherslburg*, a tn., cap- of Frank- 
lin CO., Pennsylvania, U.S- A., 50 m. 
S.W. of Harrisburg. The tn. has 
many fine buildings, among rrhich is 
Willson College for girls. The trade of 
the tn. is extensive, and among its 
chief manufacturmg industries are 
leather, cotton, and woollen goods, 
iron utensils, paper, and furniture ; it 
has also large locomotive works. In 
1864 a portion of the tn. was de- 
stroyed by the Confederates. Pop, 
13,788. 

Chambertin, a rare red Burgundy 
produced from the vineyard of Cham- 
bertin in the dept, of C6te-d’Or, 
France, about 6 m. S. of Dijon. 

Chamhery, the cap. of the dept, of 
Savoie, France, situated, amid beauti- 
ful scenery, in a valley 6 m. S. of 
Lake Bourget. The tn. contains 
some interesting old churches and a 
fifteenth century cathedral. The 
castle of the Dukes of Savoy was 
destroyed by fire, but was restored 
at the beginning of the last century 
and is now used for administrative 
purposes. The industries include the 
manufacture of silks, lace, clocks, 
and soap. Pop. 23,400. 

Chambon - Feugerolles, a steel- 
manufacturing tn. in the dept, of 
Loire, France, situated in the vicinity 
of St. Etienne. It manufactures 
swords and other military appur- 
tenances. Pop. 14,790. I 

Chambord, a famous chateau of the 
Renaissance period, situated in the 
dept, of Loire-et-Cher, France, 12 m. 
E. of Blois. The building of the castle 
was commenced by Francis I. in 1526, 
and was completed by his successors 
of the Houses of Valois and Bourbon. 
It is a huge pile, capped by many 
turrets and gables, and stands in a 
walled park of 13,000 ac. It has been 
the residence of the Fr. kings 
down to Louis XV-, and of Marshal 
Saxe, Diane de Poitiers, Stanislaus 
Leszczynski, King of Poland, and 
Marshal Berthier, who had it con- 
ferred upon him by Napoleon in 1809. 
After the death of Berthier it passed 
into the hands of the Comte de Cham- 
bord. Molidre gave his first perform- 
ance of the Bourgeois Gentilhomme in 
the castle in 1670. Consult Millot, JCes 


cJidteaKX liisioriques ; CTianibord, 1875 ; 
Arnauld, Ba Question de CTianibord^ 
1887 ; and IMiltoxm, Castles and 
CJidteaux of Old Touraine^ 1907. 

Chambord, Henri Charles Dieu- 
donne, Comte de (1820-83), posthum- 
ous son of the Duo de Berri, and 
grandson of Charles X. of France, 

' was b. in Paris. Charles X, ab- 
dicated in favour of his grandson in 
July 1830, but the machinations of 
the people to put Louis Philippe on 
the throne caused Charles and his 
grandson to flee to England for safety. 
C. subsequently went to Gorz, where 
he came under the influence of the 
Due de Damas, and became imbued 
with uncompromising ideas on pre- 
destination and the divine right of 
kings. His movements and plans 
were marked with great indecision, 
and his readiness to comply with the 
plans of the vacillating nobles who 
espoused his cause dissipated his 
chances of attaining to the throne. It 
was thus in 1848 Ms claim was lost, 
and again in 1870 at the close of the 
Franco-German War. At the fall of 
TMers in 1873 Ms cause was finally 
ruined. He d. at Frohsdorf, Aus- 
tria, without an heir, the nearest 
claimant being the Comte de Paris. 

Chambre Ardente (Fr., flaming 
chamber), a court organised in 1535 
by Francis I. of France for the sup- 
pression of Protestant heresy. The 
atrocities committed there were no- 
torious throughout Europe, and the 
chamber was so called because the 
favourite punishment of the institu- 
tion was death by burning. 

Chambre Introuvable (Fr. for ‘ the 
unique and unprecedented chamber’), 
the name popularly given to the 
Chamber of Deputies wMch was first 
convened in July 1815, after the 
second recall of Louis XVIII. It was 
bestowed by the king out of gratitude, 
although some say in irony ; for this 
parliament roused indignation and 
alarm throughout France for its 
thorough-going royalist policy. The 
term has since been sarcastically 
applied to any ultra - monarcMcal 
assembly. 

Chamdo, or Chiamdo, a tn. in Tibet, 
situated on the Lan-tsang; it has 
several monasteries, and is much fre- 
quented by Lamaist pilgrims. 

Chameleon, the name of a la^e and 
distinct order of lizards in the 
family Chamaeleontidse wMch in- 
habit Asia and Africa, but especially 
Madagascar. Many of their charac- 
teristics are very peculiar, e.g. the 
long, prehensile tail used in steadying 
the animal by bemg coiled round a 
branch ; the long, stici^, club-shaped 
tongue wMch can project about the 
length of its body; the eyes covered 
with a tMck granula lid capable of 
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moTing independently and sqiiintiBg ; '5 Chaminade, Cecile (&. IS61)^ a 
the five digits in bundles of twos and i Fr. musical composer, 5. at Paris : 
three; the triangular head, flattened 1 her works are well knoi^vn in Franee 
body with a toothed crest ; and the < and England. iShe was warmly 
habit of changing colour which can i welcomed in America in 190 S. 
be performed at will. They are all j Chamisso, Adalbert von (17S1- 
insectivorous, are rather quarrel- j 1S3S), a celebrated Ger. poet and 
some and^ inactive, difficult to keep i naturalist. He was b. at the chateau 
m captivity, and when angry they of Boncourt, Champagne, but grew 
%vill distend their capacious lungs and up in Prussia, where his family took 
piifi out their bodies to a great extent, refuge during the Fr. Bevolution. 
At night they sleep on a twig, and in In 1798 he entered the Prussian army, 
winter hibernate after taking in large ' but m 1806, when war broke out, his 
supplies of food and water. Nearly patriotism led him to return to his 
all are oviparous, and the female lays native country. In Paris he became 
her thirty to forty eggs in a hole in the friend of Madame de Stael at 
the ground. The commonest species Coppet, where he met Schlegel. At 
is Ch, vulgaris, which never exceeds this time he began the study of botany, 
1 ft. in length, and CTi- parsoni which he afterwards continued at 
is the largest species, sometimes 1 Berlin, being appointed curator of the 
measuring 2 ft. from head to tail. Botanic Gardens in 1819. He edited 
Chamfer, a term in masonry sig- the Jlnsenalmanach (1S32— S), and 
nifying to groove, bevel, or furrow j became a member of the Berlin Acad- 
stone. ! emy in 1S35. C.^s fame rests on his 

Chamfort, Nicolas (1741—91), a { romantic ballads, which are by 
noted Fr. cynic and author, 6 at turns fantastic and lurid. Peter 
Clermont in Auver^e, France. Bhs Schleinihls wundersame CresehicMe, 
writings and brilliant conversation 1814, a wonderful prose tale, already 
attracted a 'vvide circle of admirers of known to folk-lore, of the man who 
every class. Louis XVI. and Marie sold his shadow to the devil, has been 
Antoinette favoured his literary trans. into almost every Euro- 
efforts, but he was keenly opposed pean tongue. C. made many verse 
to the Royahst party during the translations from poems in other 
revolutionary agitation. He, how- languages, the most notable being the 
ever, defeated his own purpose by iSong of Thymi. His collected works 
directing his cynicism against his own were pub. at Leipzig, with a bio- 
party. His irate associates conspired graphy by Hitzig and his letters, 
against him, and to escape he was Consult Fulda, Chamisso nnd seine 
obliged to commit suicide. His works, ZeitylSSl; DuBois-Keymond,C/ia- 
mainly of apothegms and anecdotical, misso als Nainrforscher, 1SS9 ; and 
were edited by Angms and pub. in K. Lentzner, Chamisso : a Sketch of 
five volumes. A smaller selection of his Life and Works, 1893. 
his works, called The Cynic^s JBreviary, Chamois, a goat - like antelope 
is trans. by Hutchinson- {Rupicapra tragus) inhabiting the 

Chamidse, a family of molluscs mountains of Central and S. Europe 
nearly related to the cockles, belongs (especially the Alps) and of W. 
to the order EuIamellibrancMata. Asia. Noted for great speed, agility. 
The distinguishing characteristics of and delicate powder of scent- The 
the species are the short foot, lack of flesh is highly prized as venison, 
byssus, two adductors, the fixed and the skin furnishes true chamois- 
asymmetrical shell, absence of a leather (sheepskin often sold as such), 
pallia! sinus, and the pallial orifices Htmting it is a favourite but dan- 
are separated. The members of the gerous amusement in Switzerland and 
family are confined to the warmer the Tyrol. In the Caucasus, Taurus, 
seas, and fossils are abundant from and Carpathians over 190 are often 
the Jurassic. Two of the chief genera seen in a flock. The G. has short horns, 
are Chama and Diceras, and is grey -brown in colour. 

Ghamier, Frederick (1796-1870), a Chamond, St., a Fr. tn. in the 
naval historian and novelist, entered dept of Loire. It stands on the R. 
the navy at the age of thirteen, and Gier, and is situated to the N.E. of 
served in the Walcheren expedition, the manufacturing tn. of St. Etienne, 
and on the Mediterranean and W. Its chief industries are the manufac- 
Indian stations. He was not em- ture of silks, laces, and ribbons. It 
ployed after 1827, when he had also possesses iron works, while coal is 
attained to the rank of lientenant, found quite near. Fop. 15,246. 
and six years later he was placed on Chamonix, Chamounix, or Cha- 
the retired list, on which in 1856 he mouni, a beautifully situated ^1. on 
was promoted to be captain. He de- the Arve in the dept, of ^ Haute- 
voted his leisure to authorship. His Savoie, loanee. The village is about 
most valuable work was a oontinua- 40 m. distant from Geneva. It m 
tion of James's Naval History, situated in a narrow ravine to the N - 
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of the ]\It. Blanc range. Seven 
glaciers are in its near vicinity. C. is 
the best approach to Mt. Blanc, and 
is therefore thronged, with tourists. 
The air at this spot is very bracing, 
and at all seasons valetudinarians 
here seek health and strength. De 
SaxLSsnre, who had the honour in 1 7 S6 
of first ascending IMt. Blanc, made 
tus ascent from this point, and a 
statue of him In the village memorises 
the event. The altitude of the village 
is 3125 ft,, and the pop. 3810. See 
Whymper’s Chamonix and the Range 
of 21 out Blanc, 1896. 

Champac, or 2Iichelia Chainpaca, 
is an Asiatic species of 3kIagnohacese 
which is cultivated in China for its 
beantifol and scented flowers, hand- 
some appearance, medicinal bark, 
and iisefui timber. It is a sacred tree 
of the Buddhists and Brahmins. 

Champagne (Fr., flat country, from 
Bat. afield), a dist. and former 

prov. of France, comprising the depts. 
of Marne, Haute-Marne, Aube, and 
Ardenne, and part of Seine-et-Mame, 
Aisne, and Tonne. The prov. was 
about 180 m. long by 150 m. broad. 
The land is fertile in the W. region, 
and its vineyards prodnce the 
famous champagne wine. The pro- 
vince was ruled at one time by the 
Franks, and later by native princes, 
the vassals of the Fr. kings. In 
1281: it passed to the Fr. crown 
by the marriage of Philip IV. with 
Jeanne de Navarre. 

Champagne <or Champaigne), Phi- 
lippe de (1602—71), a Flemish portrait 
painter, 5. in Brussels. He first 
studied under Fouqui^res at Ant- 
werp, but in 1621 went to Paris, 
where he became " queen^s painter.^ 
In this capacity he painted decora- 
tions in the Xiuxembourg for Maria 
de' Medici. He was appointed rector 
of the Academic de Peinture et de 
Sculpture, and received frequent 
commissions from Cardinal Richelieu. 
In his later years he became asso- 
ciated with the Port Royalists and 
the Jansenists, His best known pic- 
tures are : ‘ The Bast Supper,' ‘ The 
Bead Christ,' and a portrait of Car- 
dinal Richelieu in the Bouvre, and a 
triple portrait of Cardinal Richelieu 
in the National Gallery. 

Champ^ne, Campaign in. The 
geographical position of C. renders it 
an obvious battlefield for an attack 
on France from the E. or N.E. During 
the Great War it was the scene of 
great endeavours by both sides 
throughout the whole campaign. 
Towards the end of Aug. 1914, von 
Moitke, Chief of the Ger. General 
Staff, ordered Prince Rupprecht to 
penetrate the Fr. frontier at 
Nancy. The Fr. here were under the 
command of de Castelnau, and after a 


battle lasting six days the Gers. were 
repulsed with heavy loss. This was 
the first battle in C. Further N., 
however, the Gers. overran C. in their 
great sweep towards Paris,and Rheims, 
Chalons, Fpernay and Chatean- 
Thierry all fell to them early in Sept, 
1914. By Sept. 9 the British Army 
under Sir J ohn French was recrossing 
the R. Marne at Chateau-Thierry 
and taking the offensive against von 
Kliuck, and with this movement the 
Battle of the Marne commenced. By 
Oct. 14 the Gers, had been forced 
back from 3 nst N. of Verdun — N. of 
Rheims — and N. of Soissons and that 
part of C. S. of that line was not 
again mvaded by the enemy during 
the war, except on the left, where it 
was again pierced by the Gers. in 
July 1918. From the middle of Oct. 
to middle of Nov. 1914 the Gers. 
kept a heavy pressure on the Fr. in the 
Rheims-Soissons sector, and gained 
some ground about Moussy. At the 
beginning of the new year another 
action took place which resulted in 
the Gers. gaining ground at Crony, 
Taking advantage of the disorganisa- 
tion of the Fr. supplies occasioned by 
the sweeping away of all the bridges 
at Villeneuve and Soissons, the Gers. 
again attacked, and maintained 
pressure for two days, and in the end 
the Fr. were forced to withdraw to 
the S. of the Aisne at Soissons. 
A few days later the Fr. lost more 
positions on the Chemin-des-Dames 
After this a peiiod of trench - 
warfare set in, the lines occupied being 
chiefly dictated by the Ger. desire 
to maintain a strong line on the 
Verdun— Rheims sector. For strate- 
gical reasons (viz. to prevent further 
Ger. divs. being sent to the B. front 
against the Russians) Marshal Joffre 
decided upon a Fr. offensive in C., 
with a view to clearing the enemy 
N. of the Aisne. The advance com- 
menced on Feb. 16, and after nearly 
a month's hard fighting little progress 
had been made, and at ^eat sacrifice. 
Still the Fr. maintained pressure 
against the Gers. in this sector for the 
first three weeks of March 1915, 
gaining a little ground here and 
there. Except for one or two actions, 
operations were practically suspended 
for the summer. With the object of 
breaking through the Ger, line E, of 
Rheims, an offensive was planned for 
the autumn. If this were successful 
it was hoped that it would so threaten 
the hostile fianlrs in this region as to 
compel their withdrawal. No at- 
tempt was made to keep the Fr, plan 
secret, and the Gers. fully prepared to 
meet the offensive. The preliminary 
bombardment opened on Sept. 22, 
and kept up for three days con- 
tinuously. Operations went on 
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fiercely xmtii Sept. 29, hut asain little 
impression was made on the Ger. 
positions. Matters remained thus 
until 1917. The economic situation 
in France soon produced a freneral 
state of mind favourable to offensive 
action, and i^Iarshal Joffre made 
Ilians aceordinerly. Attacks were to 
take place m several sectors, and on 
the C. front another effort was to be 
made about Rheims. J offre resided 
the post of Commander-in-chief in 
Not. 1916 and was succeeded by 
General Kivelle, who had to meet 
difficulties both, withm and without 
the army. A change of gov. had 
brought in ministers unfavotnuble to 
the proposed offensive, and these 
consulted army commanders on the 
subject ‘ behind Nivelle’s back.’ 
There was much ‘ coming and going "" 
between parties, but in the end, 
chiefly owing to support by the 
British Higher Command, Kivelle 
was given a free hand. The offensive 
in O. commenced on April 16, and, 
although the Ger. resistance was 
stubborn, important gams were made 
in ground and prisoners, etc. The 
ministers again became hostile to 
Kivelle, which made things difficult 
for him. Eventually he was relieved, 
and General Retain succeeded him, 
with Foch as Chief of the General 
Staff. One of the chief successes 
which fell to the Fr. in this region 
during 1917 was their victory over 
the Gers. on the Chemin-des-Dames. 
During Oct. they had taken Fort 
Malmaison, and this placed them in 
a favourable position for attacking 
the Chemin-des-Dames, of which they 
made foil use, the Gers. being com- 
pelled to evacuate the position early 
in Kov. The area to the E. of Hheims 
was the main scene of the Ger. offen- 
sive in May 1918. Here they suc- 
ceeded in making a great bulge in the 
Fr. bne towards I-^aris, with Rheims 
and Soissons at the E.and W. ends, 
respectively, of the curve. The 
Chemin-des-Dames fell to the invader 
very early, and the Aisne was soon 
crossed, as was also the Vesle further 
S. Gradually Fr. resistance about 
Soissons was felt, then the Americans 
brought the Gers . to a halt at Chhteau- 
Thiemry, and within a few days the 
Ger. offensive had shot its bolt. A 
further Ger. attack was attempted in 
the middle of July, but this melted 
away wdthin two days. It was now 
the turn of the Allies to take the 
offensive, and the large salient 
created by the Gers, in May was an 
obvious point of attack. 

In this area General Mangin -was in 
command of the Fr. Army, to whom 
great credit is due for the concep- 
tion and execution of the plan for 
drivinp the Gers. out of this region. 


After a senes of minor operations the 
general offensive commenced on 
July IS. An enormous number of 
tanks participated in the assault, 
and contributed largely to its success. 
In Aug. the offensive was resumed 
and maintained until the Gers. were 
graduallv forced bad; cut of C. and 
eventually out of France. 

Champagne Wines are produced in 
the old pror. of Champagne, which 
formerly occupied the depts. of IMarne, 
Haute -IHai'ne, Aube, and Ardennes. 
The* produce of the vineyards on the 
banks of the Marne is the choicest in 
flavour. In colour C, W, are white, 
pale amber, pink, or red, and in 
character are still, creamy, and 
sparkling (or non-mousseux, cre- 
mant, and mousseux), of which the 
last IS the choicest. The white wines 
are sent to the Eng., Russian, 
Ger., and Fr. markets ; the red 
'Wines are mainly consumed in 
Belgium. The tune in the Champagne 
country is grovui on chalk, and !a 
most carefully cultivated. Cham- 
pagne, like other light wines (e.g. 
Moselles, Hocks, and Burgundies), is 
produced by partially suppressing the 
termeiitation, so that the carbonic 
acid gas does not entirely escape. The 
grapes are carried from the vineyards 
to the press in baskets shielded from 
the sun’s rays. They are disturbed as 
little ds possible while being placed 
on the press. The must is kept in 
vats for half a day to allow the dregs 
to settle. When fermentation sets in 
the rich amber-coloured liquid is 
placed in hogsheads of about forty- 
tour gallons in capacity. At Rheims 
the tuns hold twelve thousand litres. 
The process of bottling continues 
from Ai>rii to June. Tbe bottles are 
filled and the corks are secured by 
means of an iron adjustment called 
an agrafe. This appliance clasps the 
necks of tbe bottle at the rim, and can 
be adjusted and readousted at will. 
The bottles are then laid out horizon- 
tally, and fermentation goes on 
briskly for about thi-ee %veeks. During 
this process there is considerable loss 
ouung to the bursting of bottles. Then 
follows a period of long and careful 
treatment. The bottles are fixed neck 
downwards on a rack, and. as the 
position is slightly altered day by day 
the sediment gradually collects on 
the cork. The degorgeur then loosens 
the agrafe^ and the cork is driven out 
by the gas, drawing the sediment, or 
tartar deposit, with it. Very little 
pure wine is lost in the process of dis- 
gorgement. The space thus left is 
filled up with an addition of ligueun a 
mixture of white wine of the choicest 
cuvdes, a small quantity of sugar, and 
some fine cognac. The quantity of 
this admixture varic5S according to 
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the species of champagne. The 
Bnssians prefer a powerful and sweet 
wine, the Engrlish a dry and lively 
wine, while the Fr. select a light, 
sweet wine. Inferior quahty is most 
easily detecte d in the dry species. The 
bottles are stored for a long time, as 
the wine mellows with a^e. The vin- 
tage of IS 60 is still perfect in condi- 
tion and flavour. The ordinary 
qualities are stored for about five years. 

Champagnole, a Fr. tn. situated 
in the dept, of Jura. It stands on the 
R. Am, a trib. of the Rhdne. Pop. 
4420- 

Champaign, a prosperous industrial 
city m the Champaign co., Illinois, 
U.S.A. It has many fine buildings. 
The most notable of which is Illinois 
University. Pop. 20,348. 

Champaran, a dist. of Bengal, 
India, situated in the Patna div. of 
N.W. Bihar. Its area is 3531 sq. m., 
and its pop. 1,941,000. 

Champ de Mars, a large open space 
m Paris over half a mile long, and 
about 550 yds. wide. Once it was 
the scene of military reviews, and 
since the Great Exhibition of 1867 has 
been the principal site for events of 
that nature, but the square, which 
was named after its famous Rom. 
prototype, possesses an historical 
interest by reason of the many scenes 
it has Witnessed. During the Revolu- 
tion it was the field of the f§te held 
on the first anniversary of the fall of 
the Bastille, when a vast assembly 
acclaimed the federation and vowed 
eternal devotion to their country. In 
1791 a regrettable massacre occurred, 
and in 1804 Napoleon distributed 
the imperial standards in this Square. 

Champel-sur-Arve, a suburb of 
Geneva, and fashionable health resort. 
It has a fine hydropathic and several 
large hotels. 

Champerico, an important harbour 
of Central America, situated on the 
Pacific coast of Guatemala, C- is also 
the terminus of the San Felipe Rail- 
way, Pop, 2000. 

Champerty, or Champarty (Bat. 
campam paHire, to divide the land), 
in criminal law is a species of main- 
tenance or officious intermeddling in 
a law suit which in no way concerns 
one. The crime consists in making a 
bargain with a plaintifi or defendant 
that, in consideration of the cham- 
pertor carrying on the action at his 
own expense, the land or other 
subject matter of the action shall 
in the event of success be divided 
between them. C. is a misdemeanour 
punishable by fine or imprisonment, 
or both. It has been held to be a 
champertous agreement to offer to 
exercise influence in procuring 
evidence to support a claim for 
money upon conditions of receiving 


a portion of the sum recovered. See 
also Maixtexaxce. 

Champfleury, Jules Husson (1821- 
89), Fr. author, d. at Baon, He 
wrote under the name of Jules 
Fleury-Husson. He went to Pans 
at a very early age and joined the 
Bohemian circle of Baudelaire and 
Henri Murger. He wrote a number of 
pieces for the theatre, in which, as 
well as in his later romances, he won 
a great reputation as a realistic 
writer. His history of caricature, 
of literature, of art (1825-40), and 
Ms Bibliographie Ciramique (1882), 
written after he was appointed 
director of the Sevres potteries in 
1872, are of great value. Among his 
novels are : CMen-Caillou, 1847, which 
won the praise of Victor Hugo ; Con- 
fessions de Sylvius, 1849 ; ^ventures 
de Mariette, 1856 ; Les Souffrances 
du Brofesseur IJelteil, 1853 (trans. 
into English under the title of 
Naughty Boys, or the Sufferings of 
Mr, JDelteil ) ; Bourgeois de Molinchart, 
1855, a satirical tale of provmcial life 
among the nuddle classes ; and Le 
Violon de Faience, 1862, generally 
considered his masterpiece. His 
biographies are excellent and include 
Horvore de Balzac, 1852. His Bes 
Chats (1868) has been trans. into 
Eng. under the title The Cat, Bast 
and Present, 1885. 

Champigny, a tn. in France, dept. 
Seine, on the Riv. Marne, and 6 m. 
E.S.E. of Paris. It has manufs, of 
piano keys and embroideries. There 
is an early Renaissance chapel, and 
C. was the scene of two battles during 
the siege of Paris, 1870. Pop. 13,320. 

Champion (Bate Bat. campio, from 
campus, a field or open space), in the 
judicial combats of the Middle Ages 
the hired combatant who took the 
place of women, children, aged 
persons, or any incapable of fighting 
their own battles. These ‘ Cs.* were 
of the lowest class, and were regarded 
as ‘ disreputable persons." Bater, in 
the age of chivalry, the name ac- 
quired a Mgher meaning and was 
applied to a knight who challenged 
or defended on behalf of an injured 
lady or child. The office of crown C. 
is peculiar to England. The ‘ King's 
C. in full armour and mounted on 
horseback rode into Westminster Hall 
at the coronation banquet and 
challenged to single combat any who 
should deny the sovereign's right to 
reign. The challenge was never 
accepted, but the picturesque cere- 
monial was performed up to the 
coronation of George IV, The office 
is hereditary and is held by the 
family of Dymoke. 

Championnet, Jean Antoine Etienne 
(1762—1800), a Fr. general, b. at 
Valence in DrOme. He enlisted 
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in the army at a Tery early age and 
took part in the siege of Gibraltar. 
When the Reyolntion broke out he 
took a prominent part ; suppressed 
the Girondist movemeiit in the Jura 
(1793) Without bloodshed; was 
brigadier -commander in the Rhine i 
campaign, and by his stubborn re- i 
SistancG at Fleimis (1794) greatly 
contributed to Jourdan's victory. In 
1798 he was apiiointed commander- ' 
in-chief of * the army of Rome,’ de- 
fended Rome against the Neapolitans 
and the British fleet, and finally cap- 
tured Naples (1798), setting up the 
Parthenopean republic there. His 
intolerance of opposition was the 
cause of his recall from Italy in dis- 
grace. In the following year he w^as 
appointed commander-in-chief of 
the ‘ army of the Alps,’ but was de- 
feated at Gendla (1799) by the 
Austrian and Russian troops, and 
retired to Nice. He d. at Antibes 
in the following year. 

Champlam, a lake in the N.E. of 
the U.S.A., lying between Vermont 
and New York. It is long and 
narrow, its X. end stretching for nearly 
6 m. mto Canada. It is drained to 
the N. by the Richelieu into the St. 
Rawrence, and is connected by a 
canal with the Hudson. It has an 
elevation of about 95 ft. above the 
sea, and an area of about 750 sq.. m., 
being approximately 110 m. long by 
from 1 to 15 m. broad. To the E. 
lies the Green Mt. range, to the W. 
the Adirondacks. The lake was 
discovered in 1609 by Samuel de 
Champlam, who gave it his name. 
It has been the scene of many 
skirmishes during the Fr. and Indian 
Wars, and during the Aanerican 
Revolution. In 1814 the British 
fleet ’was defeated by the Americans 
in the naval war of 1812— 15. 

Champlain, Samuel de (1567—1635). 
Fr. explorer, founder of Quebec 
and first governor of Fr. Canada, 
6. at Brouage (Saintonge). His 
youth was spent in the army of 
Henry IV., and in an expedition to 
the W. Indies of which he wrote an 
account in Bref Discours des Choses 
plus remarquables que S. Champlain 
a recognues aux Indes Ocddeniales 
(first pub. in Fr., 1870). In 1603 
he made his first voyage to Canada. 
On his third voyage (1608) he 
founded Quebec, estab. friendly 
relations with the Indians, and 
founded a prosperous fur trade. In 
1612 he was made lieutenant of 
Canada. In 1629 Quebec fell into 
the hands of the Eng., and C. was 
taken to England as a prisoner. At 
the Treaty of St. Germain (1632), 
which restored Canada to France, C. 
returned to Quebec as governor. See 
CEuvres de Champlain (6 vols.), 1870, 


and Voyages (3 vols.), 1878-S2; also 
Life by Dionne, 1891 ; and in Makers 
of Canada Series, Champlam^ by 
Dionne, 1905. 
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Champlain Epoch or Period, the 
name given by Professor Dana to the 
period succeeding the Glacial in 
N. American geolog 5 % equivalent to 
the post -Glacial period of British 
geologists. The chief traces left by 
the C. E. are the deposits, in- 
cluding marine shells, round Lake 
Champlain and elsewhere in N. 
America, the raised beaches around 
the great lakes, and old lake basins, 
now dried up, in their neighbour- 
hood and near the E. coast. 
The small bitter lakes, the most im- 
portant of which is the Great Salt 
Lake of Utah, are the remains of a 
great system in the W. 

Champneys, Basil, (6. 1842), Eng. 
architect and author, o. at Lichfield ; 
educated at Charterhouse and Trinity 
CoLege, Cambridge. Among the build- 
ings which he has designed are the 
Divinity and Literary Schools, Cam- 
bridge ; Newnham Collie ; Mans- 
field and Somerville Colleges, and 
Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford ; Butler’s 
Museum, Harrow ; Hyland’s Library, 
Manchester. His publications in- 
clude: At Quiet Comer of England, 
1875; Henry MerriU; Art Criticism 
and RoTKcmce, 1879; Coventry JPatmpre, 
Memoirs and Correspondence, 1901 ; 
Hon. Adelaide Drummond, rdrospect 
and memoir, 1915. 

GhampoUion, Jean Francois, le 
Jeime (1790-1832), a Fr, Egypto- 
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legist, 5. at Flpreac, in the dept, of 
Ijot» France, He was a great student 
of Coptic, and, indeed, of aH Oriental 
languages. In 1 81 6 he was appointed 
to the professorship of history at the 
hyceum of Grenoble, which he was 
atterwurds obliged to vacate on 
account of his Bonapartist sym- 
pathies. By comparing anct. MSS. 
and monuments, G. was led to believe 
that the three systems of Egyptian 
writing were identical, and inferred 
that the hieroglyphics represented 
ideas or letters. By degrees he dis- 
covered the twenty-five letters. He 
w'as sent on scientific expeditions to 
Italy, IS 24— 6, and to Egypt, 182S— 30 ; 
appointed conservator of the 
Egyptian collections, 1826: member 
of the Acad(^mie des Inscriptions, 
1830 ; and professor of Egyptology 
In the College de France, 1830. BQs 
works include : JL^Egypie sous les 
Eharaons> 1811—14; Ee VEcriture 
Eieraiigue des Ajiciens Egyptiens, 
18*21; Eettre d ILf. Eacier^ 1822; 
Er&cis du Syst^ine Hiiroglyphique, 
1824 ; Pantheon Egypiien, 1823. 
There appeared posthumously : Gram- 
maire Egyptienne, 1836-41 ; JMonu- 
nients de VEgypte et de la Xubie 1844, 
etc. Consult H. Hartleben, Cham- 
pollion sein Eeben und sem IVerk, 1905. 

Champollion-Figeac, Aims Bouis 
(1812-94), a Fr. author, h. at Grenoble, 
and son of Jean Jacques C.-F. 
He was assistant librarian to his 
father at the Royal Library; also 
pub. several works on Fr. history, 
art, and palaeography, and edited a 
number of memoirs. 

ChampoUion-Figeac, Jean Jacques 
(1778-1867), a Fr. archaeologist, 
eider brother of the more famous 
Jean Francois C., 5. at Figeae. 

He became professor of Gk. at 
Grenoble, and in 1828 was appointed 
conservator of MBS. in the Royal 
Library at Paris. He lost this posi- 
tion through Carnot on accoxmt of 
the February revolution, but after- 
wards was made keeper of MSS. at 
the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris, 
^so professor of palaeography in the 
Ecoie des Chartes. In 1849 he was 
appointed librarian of the palace at 
Fontainebleau. He "wrote severed 
works on historical and philological 
subjects, and w^as editor of some of 
his brother’s works. 

Chamusca, a tn. of Portugal, in the 
prov- of Estremadura. It is situated 
on the Riv. Ta^s, 12 m. from 
Santarem. Wine is largely produced. 
Pop. 3500. 

Chanar, an old fortress and tn. of 
British India, situated in the dist. of 
IVIirzapur, on the r. b. of the Riv. 
Ganges . Warren Hastings live d here. 
There is a state prison in the neigh- 
bourhood. Pop. 6960. 


Chanaral de las Animas, a tn. of 
Chile, S. America, situated on the 
coast, in the prov. of Atacama, 75 m. 
X.X.W. of Copiap6, and 48 m. from 
Caldera. It is, next to the latter, the 
most important port. There are 
copper mines in the district. The 
w’ater supply is obtained by con- 
densation from salt water. Pop. 200L>. 

Chance, see Probability. 

Chance- or Chaud-Medley, origin- 
ally meant any casual affray accom- 
panied with violence but without 
deliberation or preconceived mahee. 
The expression, though seldom used, 
now means the killing of another in 
self-defence npon a sudden and un- 
premeditated encounter. C.-M. is to 
be distinguished from manslaughter, 
for the latter is a crime, hut the 
former an excusable act. The general 
distinction Is that, if both parties are 
actually fighting, he who gives the 
mortal blow is guilty of manslaughter, 
but if one of them at fii'st refuses to 
fight and retreats until, at last, to 
avoid his own destruction, he kills 
his antagonist, that is excusable 
homicide, or, as it is inaccurately 
termed, C--M. 

Chancel (Late Lat. cancellus, a 
screen), the E. part of a church, 
usually separated from the nave by 
an open-work screen or rail. In some 
mediaeval churches the screen is very 
high, so that the congregation is com- 
pletely shut off. The choir stalls and 
the rector’s pew are in the G., and the 
communion table on a raised plat- 
form at the far end. The term C. is 
often used as synonsnnous with choir ; 
in small churches the space behind 
the screen is frequently called the 
‘ sanctuary.’ According to Eng. law 
the rector has special rights over 
the 0-, is entitled to the chief pew, 
and is hable for all necessary repays. 
Parishioners are allowed beyond the 
screen for the celebration of holy com- 
munion and for marriage services. 

Chancellor (Lat. ca?^ceZf< 2 r^^es). The 
primary meaning of cancellarius is 
one who is stationed at the lattice- 
work of a window or doorway, to 
introduce visitors, etc. In another 
sense, cancellarius was a kind of legal 
scribe, so called also from his posi- 
tion at the eancelli of the courts of 
law. The canceUarius^ under the later 
emperors and in the court at Con- 
stantinople, was a chief scribe or 
secretary who was ultimately in- 
vested with judicial powers and a 
general superintendence over the rest 
ox the officers of the emperor. Ail the 
modern nations of Europe have or 
have had Cs., though the powers and 
duties seem to have varied in each. 
In England the C. was originally the 
king’s chief secretary, to whom peti- 
tions were referred, by whom patents 
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and grants irom the crown were ap- 
proved and eompleted, and by whom 
reports upon such matters were, if 
necessary, made to the king; hence 
in Saxon times he was sometimes 
styled rcferencarlses. The name C. 
is said first to occur in Eng. history 
in the time of Edward, the Eider, 
A.D. 920. In early times, a® the 
O. was usually an ecclesiastic head 
chaplain and father confessor to the 
Mng, he became keeper of the king's j 
conscience, examiner of his patents, ; 
the officer by whom prerogatiye writs ^ 
were prepared, and keeper of the 
Great Seal. The last ecclesiastic who | 
exercised the office was J ohn Williams, i 
Archbishop of York, from 1G21 to I 
1625 . The interference of the kmg, as ' 
the source of justice, was frequently 
sought against the decisions of the 
courts of law ; and also in matters 
which were not cognisable in the 
ordinary courts, or in wffiich, from 
the maintenance of protection afforded 
to his adyersarr, the petitioner was 
unable to obtain redress. The Eng. 
C.*s aiirisdietion sprang from this 
royal discretionary authority, (See 
also Chancerw, Equity.) It may be 
obseryed that although the Eng. 
C.’s powers were so closely interwoven 
with the development of equity he 
nevertheless possessed at one time a 
political pre-eminence not only far 
greater than he enjoys at the present 
day, but second to none in the state ; 
for on the decline of the office of 
chief justiciar, the C. succeeded him 
as the chief minister. The Earl of 
Suffolk in the reign of Richard II., 
for example, exercised authority not 
only over revenue matters, but also 
over foreign policy. Eike the justiciar, 
however, the office of C. always 
tended to become a purely legal one. 
The style of the C. in England is Lord 
High G. of Great Britain, He takes 
rank above ail diikes not of the royal 
blood and, next to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, is the chief judge in 
England, and has a seat in the 
Cabinet. He is appointed by delivery ; 
of the Great Seal, sits on the Wool- | 
sack, presides at debates in the House 
of Lords, and goes out with the 
government. A Rom. Catholic may 
not be Lord High C. of England. The 
salary of the Lord C. is £10,000 a 
year, and an ex-Lord C. receives a 
pension of £4000 a year, but on going 
out of office he usually conducts a 
great deal of judicial work, presiding 
lU the House of Lords, sitting as the 
ultimate Court of Appeal, and hearing 
appeals to the Privy Council. In the 
House of Lords he presides as Speakier. 
He is the guardian of infants and 
their property, and has jurisdiction 
over idiots and lunatics by special 
delegation from the crown. He is 


' qualified to sit In the Court rf Appeal, 
and pre«^ides when he sits tli ^re, and 
IS the titular head of the Chancery 
Idvision. He appoints the Judges of 
the Court of Axjpeal and the High 
Court and the county c^ourts, and 
may remove county court Judges if 
nt 3 cessary. He also appoints cdxmty 
justices of the peace on the recom- 
mendation of the lord- lieutenant, 
borough maoristrates, and commis- 
sioners for oaths. At the opening of a 
new parliament he signifies the crown 
approval of the appointment of the 
Speaker of the Commons, and reads 
the king’s speech in the absence of 
the latter- He ha»s the presentation 
of various canonries and livings, 
dispenses a wide patronage m addition 
to that already noted, exercises a 
concurrent .iurisdieti on ivith the other 
judges of the superior courts 'ivith 
respect to writs of habeas coiious (g.r. ), 
and is, ex officio, vestor of all hospitals 
i and colleges founded by the crown. 
There was also, before the establish- 
j ment of the Irish Free State in 1922, 

1 a Lord C. of Ireland, whose authority 
within Ms own jurisdiction w’as in 
most respects the same as that of 
the Lord High C. of Great Britain. 
His salary^ was £8000 a year. In 
Scotland, as in England, the G, was 
always a high officer of the crown, 
and had great authority in the king’s 
councils ; and similarly, that authority 
at length extended beyond its original 
limits and affected the whole judicial 
power in the kingdom. But while in 
England the C- for the most part 
only carved out for himself a juris- 
diction in equity, in Scotland he 
reached the head of the administra- 
tion in justice, and sat in a court 
wMch dispensed both equity and 
common law and the course of pro- 
ceeding in which all the other judica- 
tures were bound to follow. The 
office of C. of Scotland expired in 
1707 when, by the Treaty of Union 
with England, it was provided that 
there should in future he hut one 
Great Seal for the United Elingdoin. 
The C. of a bishop is vic^-general 
to the bishop, and presides over the 
bishop’s consistory court. He must 
be a barrister of at least seven yearn’ 
standing. The C. of the Duchy of 
Lancaster is an officer who preside 
in the duchy chamber of Lancaster, 
adjudicating on equity mattem con- 
nected with the crown lands of the 
duchy. He is one of the titular heads 
of the Ministry of .Apiculture, The 
C. of a cathedral is one of the four 
chief dignitaries of cathedrals of 
ancient foundation- The G. of the 
Exchequer is the principal finance 
minister of the crown. The office is 
sometimes held by the Prime Itlinister 
when he is a member of the House of 
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Commons. His legal fimctions are 
now merely formal, such as presid- 
ing at the ceremony of nominating 
sheriffs. Constitutionally he is the 
Under-Treasnrer, the office of Lord 
High Treasurer being now executed 
by the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury. His Toice, however, may 
be all-powerful in connection with 
the Exchequer, the degree of his 
political eminence varying with the 
qualities of the individual who holds 
the Exchequer seat. (See under 
Exchequer, CHANCEnnoR of.) The 
Cs. of the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge are the titular heads of the 
universities, and are elected by the 
respective corporate bodies of which 
they are the heads. Their duties are 
mainly discharged by a vice-C. The 
C. of the Order of the Garter and 
other orders of knighthood, seals and 
authenticates the formal instruments 
of the chapter and keeps the register 
of the order. 

Chancellor, Richard (d. 1556), an 
Eng. navigator; appointed in. 1553 
as captain and pilot-general of the 
Bonaventure, in the expedition of 
Sir Hugh Willoughby’s to search for 
a N.E. passage to India. The ships 
were separated in a storm off the 
Logoden Is., and C. reached 
Vardohus, the meeting-place that 
had been agreed upon, and after 
waiting seven days in vain for the 
rest of the company, he went on 
alone into the White Sea, from whence 
he travelled to the court at Moscow, 
being well received there, and con- 
cluding a treaty that gave freedom 
of trade to Eng. ships. On a 
second voyage he was lost in a ship- 
wreck off the coast of Aberdeen. 

Chancellorsville, a vil. of Virginia, 
U.S.A., situated in Spottsylvania 
CO., between Richmond and Washing- 
ton. It was the scene of one of the 
greatest battles of the Civil War 
in 1863, when General * Stone- 
wall * Jackson received his death 
wound and General Hooker was 
defeated. 

Chancery (Lat. cancellariizs, chan- 
cellor). Before the fusion of common 
law (Q.v.) and equity (g.v.) by the 
Judicature Act, 1873, the Court of C. 
was the name given to the court 
which had the sole administration of 
equity. Since 1873, when the Supreme 
Court of Judicature was estab. 
to exercise the consolidated juris- 
dictionas of the old courts of C., Eling’s 
Bench (q.r.). Common Pleas (q.v.), 
and Admiralty (q.v.), 
Rebate, Divorce, and Matrimonial 
Causes courts, the administration of 
equity became competent to all 
courts of law, and the C. division now 
means that side of the High Court of 
J ustice to which is assigned the trials 


of certain special causes. As a fact 
practically all matters falling within 
its old jurisdiction are still heard in 
the C- courts. The principal matters 
assigned to the C. division relate to 
the estates of deceased persons, 
partnerships, trusts, partition or sale 
of real estates, specific performance 
of contracts for the sale of land or 
other property, the redemption or 
foreclosure ot mortgages, care of 
infants’ estates, cancellation or recti- 
fication of deeds or other written 
instruments, and the construction ot 
wills. It consists at the present day 
of six puisne judges, with the Lord 
Chancellor as titular head. 

History, — The whole course of the 
gradual evolution of the Court of C. 
is intimately connected with the de- 
velopment of equitable principles ; 
principles which, borrowed partly 
from the civil and canon law, and 
partly from the dictates of natural 
3 ustice, were designed to redress 
grievances for which there existed no 
available remedy at common law. 
The king as the fountain-head of 
justice, enjoyed the prerogative of 
dispensing justice personally in his 
royal coimeil (curia reals'). Later 
the judicial side of the royal council 
became speciahsed in the concilium 
ordinarium- acting as a Court of 
Appeal and Equity, and the Chan- 
cellor, as the keeper of the king’s con- 
science and the chief legal officer of 
the council, presided over it in the 
king’s absence. The old Court of C. 
is generally believed to have been 
estab. in 1348 by an ordinance 
which vested in the Chancellor 
plenary authority in ‘ matters of 
grace and favour.’ But whether after 
1348 the so-called Court of C, was or 
was not merely the royal council, 
sitting in a place called * the Chancery ’ 
to hear petitions of ‘ grace and favour ’ 
in cases which the common law could 
not reach, the Chancellor gradually 
usurped the judicial functions of the 
council and sat as a judge alone. The 
power of the Court of C. after it 
ceased to follow the king in 1348 was 
developed mainly through the Chan- 
cellor’s delegated authority to invent 
new writs to meet cases for w^hich 
the common law judges were unable 
to give redress either because of some 
defect of principle in the law itself, 
or because such remedies as it did 
provide could not avail against the 
oppression or local infiuence of one 
of the parties. During and after the 
end of the fourteenth century the 
judicial power of the Court of C. in- 
creased enormously in spite of re- 
monstrances from the common law 
judges and the Commons. At the time 
of Coke it exercised an ordinary or 
common law (secundum legem et con- 
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swdudeiiem) Jurisdiction and an cjuira- 
ordinary (secundum cequum et honum) 
Jurisdiction, in tlie former giving: 
auxiliary remedies sucb. as discovery 
of documents in cases otherwise 
decided on common law principles, 
in the latter proceeding entirely on 
grounds of equity. The characteristic 
features of its proceedings were the 
summons by subpoena to appear and 
answer without any original writ to 
the sheriff, by which means it could 
reach po%verfnl personages, who 
defied the common law courts, and 
the injunction^ by the instrumentality 
of which it removed causes from the 
common law judges or reversed their 
decisions, and committed a plaintiff 
for contempt who persisted in going 
on in the common la'W courts against 
conscience, and in defiance of the 
order of the G. Court. The constant 
struggles between the common law 
judges and the C- Court culminated 
in the historic contest between Coke 
and Ellesmere in 1616, when the king 
pronounced in favour of the Chan- 
cellor. From that time the Court of 
C, became the dominating power in 
the justiciary, and the rules of equity 
were made to prevail over those of 
common law. Down to the middle of 
the nineteenth century the business of 
the Court of C- was exercised by the 
Lord Chancellor, three Vice-Chan- 
cellors, and the Master of the Bolls, 
each occupying a separate court. 
There were also various officials who 
exercised certain parts of the equitable 
Jurisdiction of the court, who derived 
their authority from special delega- 
tion of one of the C. judges. These 
were principally the Masters in Ordi- 
nary and the Accountant-General. 
Proceedings in the old Court of C. 
were conducted by BiU and Answer. 
The Bill set out the facts as alleged 
by the plaintiff, prayed for relief, and 
concluded with a request for a sub- 
poena to compel the appearance of 
the defendant for examination. The 
defendant’s answer usually contained 
a demurrer (q.v.) to the Bill, various 
pleas in reply, and a denial of the 
truth of the allegations, with his owm 
version of the case. Scientific pre- 
cision indeed was completely sub- 
ordinated to conscience, but the true 
spirit of equity was in a measure 
violated by the gradual tendency of 
the procedure to as complete a 
technicality as that of the common 
law. The partial fusion of adminis- 
tration of equitable remedies effected 
by the Judicature Acts has to a 
great extent modified the excessive 
technicality of the G- Court, or its 
modem i:epresentative the C. Division. 
It may be noted that in most of our 
colonies there are Courts of C. based 
more or less on the model of the 


English courts. In American law it 
also indicates a court of general equity 
jurisdiction. Separate courts of C. 
or equity exist in a few of the States ; 
in others the courts of law sit also 
as courts of equity ; in others equit- 
able relief is administered under the 
forms of the common law ; and in yet 
others, the distinction between law and 
equity has never existed or has been 
formally abolished. The Federal 
courts exercise an equity jurisdiction 
as understood in the English courts 
about 16S9. 

Chanda, a tn. of British India, in 
the Xagpiir division of the Central 
provs. Until 17 ol it was the 
capital of the Gond kingdom of C. 
There are manufactures of silk and 
cotton goods and bamboo articles. 
A yearly fair is held which lasts 
three weeks. Pop. 22,981. 

Chandausi, a tn. of British India, 
situated in the Moradabad dist. of 
the XAV. Provinces, 30 m. S. of 
Moradabad. It exports cotton and 
sugar. Pop. 25,164. 

Chandelier, a frame of metal or 
crystal suspended from roof or cell- 
ing for the purpose of holding Kghts. 

Chanderi, a tn. of Central India, in 
the state of Gwulior. The old tn. is 
deserted and hidden in thick jungle, 
having ruins of tenth century temples. 
The mo>dern tn. 8 m. S. is famous for 
its silks and gold brocades. 

Chandernagore, or properly Chan- 
darnagar city of sandahvood a 
French settlement in the prov. of 
Bengal, India, 20 m. X. of Fort 
William, Calcutta, on the r. b. of 
the R. HugU. It is the seat of a 
French sub - governor. The settle- 
ment was founded by the French in 
1673. Pop. 25,000. 

Chandler, Charles Frederick (1836— 
1925), American chemist ; b. at 
Lancaster, Mass . E due , at Lawrence 
Scientific Sch., Harvard, and at 
Berlin and (Gottingen. Prof, of 
chemistry. Union Coll., 1857—64. 
One of the oiganisers of, and pro- 
fessor (1864—77) of analytical and 
applied chemistry in, Columbia 
School of Alines. Adjunct-Professor 
of Chemistry and Afedical Juris- 
prudence, Coil, of Physicians and 
Surgery, 1872-76 ; Prof . of Chemistry 
from 1877. Dean, Faculty of Alines. 
1864—97. Dean, Faculty of Science, 
1897, Columbia. Professor of Or- 
ganic Chemistry and President X.Y. 
College of Pharmacy. Chemist, and, 
later. President Met. Board of Health, 
between 1867 and 1884. Assoc, 
editor (with his brother. Prof. 
W- H. C.>, American Chemi^, 1870— 
77. Chemistry editor of Johnson's 
JSneye, Alember of many foreign 
learned societies - 

Chandler, Ricfaani (1738-1810), an 
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Eng. classical ardioeoloprist, 5. at 
Elson, Hants., and d. at Tileiinrst, 
near Heading, Berks, He was edu- 
cated at Winchester, and at Queen’s 
and Magdalen, Oxford. In 1763 he 
pnh. a detailed description of the 
Oxford marbles in his Marmora 
Oxoniensia, which was ijrinted at the 
expense of the university. In the 
following year the Society of Dilet- 
tanti sent him out with Hevett and 
Pars to study the antiquities of 
Greece and Asia Dilinor. On his re- 
turn C. pub. his discoveries in 
Ionian Mntiquities, 1769 ; JnscHp- 
Hones Antiques, 1774; Travels %n 
^sia, 1775; and Travels in Greece^ 
1776. He was given the title D .D . in 
1773. See an * Account of the Author,’ 
prefixed to Churton’s edition of the 
Travels, 1825. 

Chandler, Samuel (1693— 176 G), an 
English nonconformist divine, h. 
at Himgerford, Berkshire, where his 
father was minister. He was edu- 
cated at Gloucester, where he met his 
life-long friend. Bishop Butler. He 
became fellow of the Hoyal and 
Antiquarian Societies, and was made 
D.D. of Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
From 1716 to 1726 he was minister at 
Peckham, from then preaching at the 
Old Jewry until ms death. His 
-writings were numerous, and he took 
a prominent part in the deist con- 
troversies of the time. 

Cbandor, a tn. of British India, in 
the Presidency of Bombay, 130 m. 
M.E. of Bombay city. It is strongly 
fortified, the fort being on the summit 
of a high, hill, and it thus commands 
an important pass on the route from 
Bombay to Khandesh. It was taken 
over by the British gov. in 1804. 
Pop. 5000. 

Chandos, a great Eng. family, 
descended from a follower of William 
the Conqueror, of Komoan times : 

Sir John Chandos (d. 1428) was 
the last representative in direct male 
line. 

Sir John Brydges, a descendant in 
the female line, was lieutenant of the 
Tower under Queen Mary, and was 
created Baron C. in 1554. 

James Brydges, the eighth Lord 
C., was created duke in 1719. The 
C. residence, once at Canons, near 
Edgware, is now destroyed. 

Chandpur, a tn. of British India, 
situated in the dist- of Biinaur, 
70 m. J^.E. of Delhi. Pop. 12,000. 

Chandragupta, or Sandrocottus 
(reigned 316—292 b.c.), founder of the 
Maurya empire, and first Emperor of 
India. He was son of a king of 
Magadha, his mother hemg of humble 
birth. When a youth he was forced 
into exile by his kinsiolk, and during 
this period he gathered roimd him a 
great company of warriors, then 


attacked the Macedonians, and eon- 
! Quered the Punj ab . He next attacked 
Magadha, slew the king, and estab- 
I lished hifuself on the throne, and in 
, due time his kmgdom extended from 
the Hindu-Kush to the Bay of Bengal 
: Chandrakona, a tn. of British 

^ India, situated in the dist. of aiidna- 
poor, Bengal, 59 m. W. of Calcutta. 
Pop. 21,000. 

Chang, a name given to the Tibetan 
plateau which breaks up about the 
meridian of 92^ E. Scientific investi- 
gations have not been systematically 
carried out in this region as yet, 
but it is known that the Himalayan 
tributaries of the Brahmaputra de- 
rive their sources from the filbetan 
plateau. 

Chang Bhakar, or Chang Bhuker, a 
native state of Chuta-Magoor, India, 
with an area of 900 sq. m. The 
capital is Janakpoor, which is merelv 
a small village, and the state is prin- 
cipally 3 ungle. Pop. 9000. 

Chang-chia-wan, a small town in 
Chih-li, China. It is situated about 
61m. from Tung-chou. Here a battle 
was fought in September 1860 by 
the French and British, where the 
Chmese treacherously captured 
several English officers under a fiag 
of truce. 

Chang-Chih-tung (1837—1909), a 
Chinese scholar and statesman, b. 
in the prov. of Chih-li. From 1889 to 
1907 he was Viceroy of Hukuang. In 
character he was a great dreamer and 
enthusiast, and very unpractical. He 
had great literary powers, and his 
knowledge of the Chinese classics was 
nnrivalled. He is said to have been 
one of the most able men in modem 
times, and his powerful personality 
and true patriotism Tvon for hlTn a 
high position in the regard and trast 
of his fellow-countrymen. 

Chang-chow, two cities in China. 
The first is situated in the prov. 
of Fu-Eien, about 28 m. W. of Amoy. 
It has manufactories of bricks and 
sugar, and a great silk trade. The 
second belongs to the province of 
IHang-su- 

Chang-pai-Shan, Lao -ling, or Shan- 
Alin Mountains, a mountain range in 
the prov. of Manchuria, China. It 
stretches in a N.E. direction between 
Eirin and Eorea, the altitude being 
8000 ft. Two rivs, have their source 
in the mountains, the Sungari on the 
E- side, and the Yalu on the S. 

Chang-sha, the cap. of the Chinese 
prov. of Hunan, was opened as a 
Treaty Port in 1903. It exports 
coal. The famed antimony works 
of the Huachang Co., which has 
branch offices in the Woolwork 
Building, Kew York City, are here. 
There is a temple to a celebrated 
scholar, Yo-lo, who d. at C. in 165 
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B*c., in tlie gardens of anotlier temple 
is a High School for girls, the Prin- 
cipal of which is Mss Tseng, B.Sc. 
^liondon). There is a fine hospital 
erected by a graduate of Tale. C. 
was snccessfiilly defended against the 
Taipmg rebels in 1852 in spite of a 
siege of 90 days. Pop. 535,800. 

Chang-te-fu, two cities In China. 
The first is in the prov. of Honan; 
and the second in the prov. of 
Himan, situated on the K. Tuan, 
which is the chief means of com- 
munication from the neighbouring 
province of Hwei-chou. 

Chang Tso-Lin (1S70-*192S), 
Chinese Marshal and leader of one of 
the Chinese factions. Born of humble | 
parentage and a native of Fengtien 
prov., Manchuria. Joined the Japan- 
ese cause in the Itusso -Japanese War, 
1904-5 ; became ruler of Manchuria 
in 1915, He was probably the 
most powerful man in China, al- 
though his insignificant and mild 
appearance belied his true chaiaeter, 
for he could, it is said, exhibit the 
fury of a tiger. He had the power 
of life and death, and used it ruth- 
lessly. Despite this he was considered 
an enlightened and progressive ruler, 
and Manchuria was the best-governed 
prov. of all China. He employed 
many European and American ad- 
visers. He hated Bolshevism, and 
towards the end of his rdgime he 
became cool towards Ms former allies, 
the Japanese. It has been alleged 
that this change of front led to his 
elimination. He made great efforts 
to establish a stable gov. at Peking, 
but failed. In 1921 he was driven 


exchange, and is written thus — 
'change, but tMs is incorrect. 

Changeling. According to fairy lore, 
a C. is a fairy infant substituted for 
a human one immediately after its 
birth. In olden days a child that was 
especially peevish was regarded as a 
C. Great precautions were taken in 
the guarding of the mortal Infant, and 
often some charm was left in the 
cradle. It was supposed the exchange 
could only take place before the 
christening, and that afterwards the 
mortal infant was safe. 

Channel, TTie English, see English 
Channel. 

Channel Islands, The, a cluster of 
small rocky is. lying off the N.W. 
coast of France, and between 90 and 
100 m. S. of England. The group 
consists of the is. of Jersey and 
Guernsey, the laigest of them ah, 

; others being Alderney, Sark, and 
Herm, and others smaller stiU, such 
as the Casquets, J^thou, Brechou, 
Dirouifies, Paternosters, Bnrhou, 
^Minquiers, and Chausseys, wMch are 
* merely minute rocky islets. The total 
area of the is. is about 75 sq- m. 
j The waters around are so full of reefs 
as to render navigation exceedingly 
dangerous, especially in the vicinity 
of Jersey and Alderney : many boats 
! have been wrecked on the Casquets. 
The climate is mild and equable, the 
annual mean temperature being 51*7® 
F., and the rainfall varies from 34 to 
38 in. The soil is rich and fertile, and 
very well cultivated, and the inhabi- 
tants send a great supply of early 
potatoes, grapes, tomatoes, vege- 
tables, and fruits of all kinds to the 


back by Wu Pei-fu to Manchuria, 
which h© then declared independent. ! 
In 1925 he defeated Wu Pei-fu and 
set up a gov. in Peking in 1927. In 
1928 h© withdrew with the intention 
of going to Mukden, but the train in 
which he -was travelling was bombed I 
and his injuries led to Ms death on 
June 3. 

Ohangarnier, Nicolas Anne Theo- 
dule (1793—1877), a Fr. general of 
note, 5. at Autun. He was for 
many years governor-general in 
Algeria, and served in the Spanish 
War, 1823. He later on obtained a 
mili tary post in Paris, where he sub- 
dued the communist straggles of 
1849. He was arrested in 1851 for 
opposing Napoleon III., and exiled 
from France, to wMch he only re- 
turned eight years later, after the 
settlement of 1859. H© joined with 
Bazaine in the war of 1870, and when 
the tn. of Metz was oaptuied he was 
taken prisoner and sent to Germany. 

Change (derived from Bat. cam- 
hiare» to barter), a meeting-place for 
merchants. The name has been 
thought to be an abbreviated form of 


English markets- Shrubs such as the 
camellia, hydrangea, and myrtle 
grow wen in the open air, stnd the 
vegetation is luxuriant in most parts - 
One of the most important industries 
of the islands is that of the fisheries, 
wMch include cod, lobsters, and 
oysters. The islands possess their own 
peculiar breed of cattle : they are 
usually rather small and weU shaped, 
and well known for their splendid 
milking capacity ; the ’ quality of the 
breed is carefully watched. The 
natives are of Norman descent, are 
most industrious and enterprising, 
and on the whole enjoy fair pros- 
perity. The holdings are as a rule 
small, varying from 5 to 20 acr^, 
about two-fifths of the cultivated 
land being farmed by the owne3S 
themselves. The language spoken by 
the people of the islands is a Noraoan- 
French patois, while modem French 
is the language spoken in such places 
as the law-courts, the churches, and 
assemblies of all kinds ; but in all the 
schools English is taught. The popu- 
lation in 1821 was 49,430, and hy 1901 
it had inceeased to 95,840, and to 
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96,899 m 1911, but in 1921 there were 
only 41,264 males and 48,350 females, 
or 89,614 in all. The islands prac- 
tically have independent rule : the 
principal executive officer in Jersey, 
also in Guernsey, is the lieutenant- 
governor. The popular assemblies 
include life members, or jurats, the 
clei^, the mayors of different towns, 
and members, the last being: chosen 
by the people. Most of the in- 
habitants embrace the Protestant 
religion, and the islands belong in 
the ecclesiastical sense to the diocese 
of Winchester. Rates and taxes 
are very light. The islands first 
became British possessions on the 
accession of William the Conqueror, 
and they are all that now remain 
of Britain's ancient Korman pos- 
sessions- Between 1790 and 1793 
more than 4000 Fr. Royalists, 
including Chateaubriand, took refuge 
in Jersey, and doubled the size of 
Ste. Heher. In 1852 Victor Hugo 
was an exile there. The islanders 
made fortunes by privateering. In 
1782 the Governor of Alderney 
owned eight privateers, which brought 
him prize-money to the value of 
£212,381- In 1800 a million pounds 
sterling is said to have been brought 
into Guernsey. Many families be- 
came wealthy by smuggling. The 
is. were so thickly inhabited in 
prehistoric times that 170 stone axes 
have been found in Guernsey, thirty 
in Sark, fifteen in Alderney and 
eight in Herm. Even in Alderney 
and Herm there are a large number 
of megalithic tombs, but possibly 
corpses were ferried over to them 
from Guerusev and France. There 
are records of at least sixty-eight 
megalithic chambers and thirty -nine 
menhirs in Guernsey, while in the 
seventeenth century there were said 
to be fifty in Jersey. (See Kendrick: 
Archceology of the Channel Islands.) 

Channel Ports. Ger. designs on 
the C. P. became obvious in the early 
months of the Great War. Posses- 
sion of them would have given Ger- 
many bases for submarines, besides 
offering favourable conditions for 
cutting British communications with 
France. Hence the German plan 
was to capture Dunkirk, Calais, and 
Boulogne and also the Belgian ports, 
Zeehrugge and Ostend. The menace 
was increased after the fall of Antwerp 
on Oct. 9, 1914, when the Gers. 
concentrated three armies, under the 
Duke of Wiirtemberg, General von 
Bfilow, and the Crown Prince of 
Bavaria, for a general offensive 
towards the Straits of Dover. 
Ostend and Zeebrugge were evacuated 
and the Belgian army retreated to 
the Yser. As a fact fresh Alhed 
troops had been landed at both 


these ports before Oct. 9, but this 
had no effect on the fate of Antwerp 
or in protecting the retreat of the 
Belgians. (Consult 2914 by Field- 
Marshal Viscount French of Ypres, 
who expresses strong adverse opinions 
on the policy of directing from 
Dondon the operations for the reHef 
of Antwerp, instead of leaving all 
dispositions to him and to General 
.To&e.) In the last days of C)ct. 
the three Ger. armies delivered a 
formidable and almost simultaneous 
attack on the Allied front extending 
from the Yser riv., through the Ypres 
sector and La Bass6e, to Arras. 
This was the inception of the first 
Battle of Ypres, and upon its issue 
hung the fate of the C- P- The 
moment of greatest danger was during 
Oct- 31, when Haig, leading the 1st 
Corps, issued an order that the 
line, Frezenberg — Westhoek — Klein 
Zillebeke was * to be held at all costs.’ 
General French, hearing that the 
1st Corps had been forced back 
‘ after a glorious stand,’ and with 
‘ no shadow of blame upon them or 
their commander,’ thought that the 
only hope of saving the C. P. was 
to make a stand on the Ypres— 
Messines line, but he doubted whether 
even that was possible, and viewed 
the situation ‘ rvuth the utmost 
gravity.’ Yet the Gers were checked 
by this fateful battle. At the 
beginning the sorely -tried Belgian 
army bore the brunt of the attack, 
stubbornly resisting Wurtemberg’s 
troops behind the Yser until such 
time as the British warships were in 
position to fire on the Gers. and so 
compel them to withdraw. Between 
Nieuport and Ypres, further inland, 
the advance was thwarted by the 
desperate expedient of opening the 
dykes and so flooding the surrounding 
country. The sole gain to the Gers. 
in this quarter was the capture of 
Dixmude. Southward, the second 
Ger- army, that under the Bavarian 
Crown Prince, after several days of 
fierce fighting, succeeded in advanc- 
ing its positions a few miles, from 
La Bass^e to Keuve Chapelle ; 
but this proved the limit of its 
advance to the C- P. The third 
Ger. army, imder von Billow; 
operating still further south, could 
make no headway against the Fr. 
in front of Arras. The fiercest fight- 
ing in the whole battle was near 
Ypres, the attacks on the British 
forces being i^epealed and long- 
drawn; but though the British line 
was driven back some little way, it 
was never pierced. The historic 
effort of the Gers. to take the C. P. 
had thus definitely failed. A further 
effort was made in 1918 in the course 
of the final Ger. offensive. 
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bnt the attack was launched from 
motives of despair. When they were 
held before Amiens (q.r.)^ the Gers. 
dehvered a great assault against the 
British line between Arras and the 
region N. of Ypres, the plan being to 
separate Plnmer’s Second Army 
from Horne’s First Army, the attempt 
to drive a wedge between the Fr. and 
British having failed. Success wonid 
have jeopardised Calais, for an 
advance in any way comparable to 
that already made in the Amiens 
sector wonid have Involved first 
Hazehronck and then Ypres. But 
though the British line sustained a 
terrific battering at Passehendaele 
Rit^e, and lost many important 
positions, they still dominated the 
strategic railway Imes from and to 
Amiens, Arras and Ypres, and the 
Gers. despite prodigal losses in 
men, were no nearer the C. P. At 
the same time, too, they had lost 
the Belgian ports as effective bases 
for U-boat operations, owing to the 
British navy sinkmg ships m the 
harbours of Ostend and Zeebmgge 
(see also YixmcTivE ; Zeebrugge). 

Channel Tunnel. The project, 
known as the C. T. scheme, to con- 
nect England and France, is now 
over one handled years old and has 
had a eheanered career. It is not 
due to any engineering difficulty 
that it still remains merely a project, 
for the best engineers of both 
countries are convinced of its feasi- 
bility, but to political and economic 
factors, which, in Great Britain at 
any rate, have led the responsible 
chiefs of all parties to refer the scheme 
to Committees. M. Mathieu, a 
Frenchman by birth, was the first to 
propose submarine communication 
with England. He laid the suggestion 
before Napoleon I. that a roadway 
should be built under the English 
Channel, and that the means of loco- 
motion should be carried on by horses. 
After railways had come into vogue, it 
was suggested by some English and 
French engineers that a tube should 
he laid along the bed of the sea. 
William Low, in the year 1867, thought 
that two single-line tunnels, with 
numerous passages to connect them, 
could be engineered. At the Paris 
Exhibition of that same year a model 
of a tunnel was shown by Thome de 
Gamond, and in 1872 the English 
Channel Tunnel Go. was formed. The 
scheme was set on foot, and opera- 
tions begun at Sangatte, near C^ais, 
and Shakespeare’s Cliff, near Dover, 
headways having been bored for 2000 
yards xmder the sea at each end. 
But the plan was not allowed to pro- 
ceed, for the English military authori- 
ties refused to sanction it, saying it 
would greatly increase the necessity 


for defensive precautions, and parlia- 
ment also strongly opposed the 
scheme. During the experimental 
proceedings coal "was discovered near 
Dover- In [Hay 1904 the Paris Cham- 
ber of Commerce passed a resolution 
strongly advocating the scheme, and 
the Channel Tunnel Co. in recent 
years showed intention of once more 
approaching parliament on the sub- 
ject. It will be seen from the fore- 
going that the safety of the country 
was the determining factor in the 
refusal of successive British Govs, to 
sanction the scheme. The military 
authorities were loath to permit 
of any project that would deprive 
Great Britain of the advantages due 
to her insular situation. But in 
the twentieth century new factors 
came into the consideration of the 
problem even from a strictly mili- 
tary standpoint. First there was the 
invention of the aeroplane, which 
caused people to say, especially after 
M. Bleriot had first flown over the 
English Channel m 1909 , that 
England was no longer an island. 
Next came the Great War with 
the submarine warfare of Germany on 
British shipping, which greatly 
hampered the forwarding of supplies 
to the British army and its allies. 
After the war the Allied General- 
issimo, Marshal Foch, is reported 
to have stated that had the Channel 
Tunnel been in existence in 1914 the 
war might have been shortened by 
one half. The British Generals, Lord 
French, Lord Kitchener and Sir 
Henry Wilson, declared, on the con- 
trary, that the Tunnel would have 
been a handicap in the war. Finally, 
since the inception of the ‘ Entente 
Cordiale ’ in 1903 , France, the 
‘ historic enemy ’ of England, has 
become an ally in war and peace. 
Among economic factors that led 
after the war to a revival of the 
agitation in Great Britain in favour 
of a Channel Tunnel was the idea that 
the undertaking of so large a scheme 
would assist trade and employment 
and that it would encourage tourists, 
fearful of inal-de-wer, to visit England. 
For this reason tbe great London 
drapers advocated the scheme, and 
some London newspapers lent their 
support. The rival scheme of a 
Channel Train Ferry, which became 
an actuality during the last year 
of the War, is an economic factor 
adverse to the Tunnel, and the 
increasing air transport has led to 
further economic doubts. A com- 
mittee appointed by the Labour 
Administration reported in 1939 that 
there were certain economic advan- 
tages in the scheme, but on June 30 
of that year the House of Commons, 
taking its cue from the Premier, Mr. 
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jMacDonald, rejected, the project by 
the narrow margin of 170 Toies to 172, 
It remains to be added that the 
British scheme is for a tunnel 30 in. 
long (of which 20 would be under the 
sea) costing about :lc30 milhons, and 
taking five or six 3 'ears to build. 
There appears to be no insuperable 
difficulty, from the engineering stand- 
point, in the construction of a G. T\, 
the chalk sub-stratum of the Channel 
bed being eminently favourable to 
boring operations. According to the 
Channel Tunnel Company, the ap- 
propriate plan would be to bore two 
traffic tunnels, 18 ft. in diameter, 
with a pilot tunnel of about 12 ft. 
diameter. It is estimated that the 
yearly gross revenue from the Tunnel, 
based on the average present ocean 
passage rates, would be about 
£ 4 , 000 , 000 and the net profit, 
£3,000,000. 

Channing of Wellingborough, Sir 
Francis Allston, 1st Baron (1841— 
1926), English politician, was b, in 
U.S.A., son of the Rev. Wm. Hy. C. 
He was educated at Exeter College, 
Oxford, and was tutor and lecturer in 
philosophy at University College 
in the same University. Married in 
1869 Elizabeth, daughter of Henry 
Bryant of Boston, U.S.A. He took 
an active part in promoting agricul- 
tural, educational, and labourref orms. 
He was a member of the Royal Com- 
mission on Agricultural Depression 
1893-96, and chairman of the Central 
and Associated Chambers of Agri- 
culture m 1894. He wrote Instinct, 
The Chreek Orators as Historical 
AuthorttieSy The Second Ballot^ The 
Truth About Agricultural Depression, 
Memories of Midland Politics, etc. 
He %vas inade a baronet in 1906, and 
a peer in 1912. Died of pneumonia 
at Eastbourne, Feb. 20. 

Channing, WHUam Ellery (1780- 
1842), an eminent American Unitarian 
preacher and writer, b. at Newport, 
Rhode Is. He graduated at Harvard 
in 1798, and in 1803 became minister 
of the Federal Street Congregational 
Church, Boston, where he acquired a 
great reputation for eloquent preach- 
ing. His early preaching was Cal- 
vinistic in doctrine, but in 1819 he 
preached a sermon at the ordination 
of the Rev. Jared Sparks in which he 
defined Ms religious views as approach- 
ing the Unitarian position. C. became 
involved in a controversy in which he 
Tvas called the ‘ apostle of Unitarian- 
ism,' although he himself objected to 
the term in the sense it is commonly 
used. C. had a gentle, pious nature, 
and shrank from ecclesiastical 
quarrels, and had little sympathy vnth 
those who preached dogma, of what- 
ever kind. He worked earnestly for 
social reform, and preached and wrote 


vehemently against intemperance, 
war, slavery, and oppression. He 
wrote voluminously on all manner of 
subjects, and in 1821 received the 
title of D.D. from Harvard University 
on account of his writings. While on 
a visit to Europe he met many 
Eng. authors, notably Wordsworth 
and. Coleridge. His works include : 
Remarks on Nalioyial Literature, 1823 ; 
On the Character and Writings of John 
Milton, 1826 ; On the Character and 
XVTiiings of F^nelon, 1829 ; an essay 
on Negro Slavery, 1835 ; and Self- 
Culture and the Elevation of the 
Masses, 1838. His complete works 
were pub. in five vols. in 1841, 
and in 1S75 were reprinted in one vol. 
His sermons were collected and pub- 
lished in 1872. Consult the Life 
published by his nephew, William 
Henry G. (3 vols., London, 1848), and 
that of J. W. Chadwick (Boston, 1903). 

Chansons de Gestes (Lat. gesta), 
the name given to long narrative 
poems written by the irouvknres of N. 
France from the eleventh to the fif- 
teenth century, in number about 110 
according to Gautier, Probably as 
early as the ninth century epic poems 
began to be knowm, as chanted by the 
minstrels, or jongleurs as they were 
called. The earliest known C. in 
existence, the Chanson de Roland, 
is by far the most famous and 
noblest of them ail, which appears 
to have been written between the 
years 1066 and 1095. Most of the C- 
are divided into three cycles, that of 
Charlemagne, of Boon de Mayence, 
and Garin de Montglane ; there are 
also lesser cycles, such as Garin de 
Lorraine, and all are connected one 
with the other. Probably the most 
important cycle was that one w’Mch 
gave an account of the doings of 
Charlemagne, and was known as the 
Geste du Roi. It described the life of 
the mother of Charlemagne, as well as 
that of the emperor himself. Another 
mteresting cycle is that of La Geste 
de Guillaume, which tells of the brave 
men of the south who render faithful 
service to the throne. There are a 
great number of poems belonging to 
this cycle, and are some of the earliest 
now extant. The subjects of these 
chansons de gestes are nearly all 
taken from Fr. history, and written 
in verses of ten or twelve syllables. 
Their general character is inclined 
to hardness and coarseness, want 
of art, and very little grace, but 
there is great energy ; they are full of 
Gallic strength and force. Their 
literary value and historical interest 
are very considerable ; the customs and 
ideas of the times in which they were 
written are faithfully reproduced, and 
their popularity spread into England, 
Italy, Spain, and even Iceland. 
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Very mc.nT' of the siirv^viii" ijoems 
V ere never pnblisiiPd. 

CliaBit, the term applied to the 
£hort time®- to which tae lisalni'S and 
responses are sunsr in the En^t. and 
Roni. churches. There are two -oi-ts 
of chant, sinc^le and double — ^ip^le 
whpii one verse Is adapted for the 
tnne, and denhle when tvo veives i 
are required. The mode of smjn3>sr is ' 
that a certain mimber of v'ords are | 
intoned on one note, and then iullow , 
several others in strict time. The I 
first half of the verse is called j 
‘mediation/ and the last half is I 
called the ‘ termination,* The term j 
used tor denoting? the ntiiiiber of i 
words to be given to the notes of the ^ 
C. IS ‘ pointing,* hnt there is no j 
regular rule. ' 

Chant, Mrs* Eaura Ormiston, Tide 
Dibdin {1S4S~1&23), an Eng. social 
and political reformer. She was 6, in 
Chepstow, and prior to her marriage 
had been assistant manageress m 
an asylum and also a school-teacher. 
She iectui'ed in difiereot parts 
of the world on w’-oman's srJlrage, 
temperance, liberalism in politics, 
and many other subjects. In lS9d 
she began to attacli the Eondon 
music-halls on the grounds of social 
purity. She was a writer of songs 
and of pamphlets on social questions. 

Chantabun, the principal tn. of the 
prov. of G., on the E. side of the Gulf 
of Siam. It has been a stronghold of 
the Horn. Catholic missionaries since 
the seventeenth century, and is con- 
sidered to possess a stronger Christian 
element than any other place in 
Siam. There is considerable export 
trade in rosewood, dyewoods, timber, 
ivory, hides, gum, and horns, and 
there are mines of precious stones in 
the vicinity. Pop. 5000. 

Chantada, a tn. of N.W. Spain 
in the prov. of Eugo. It is situated 
on the L b. of the Rio de Chantada, 
and on the main road from Orerse 
to Eugo. There is considerable 
trade in hemp, flax, grain, and dairy- 
produce. Pop. 14,700. 

Chantelauze, Francois R5gis (1821- 
88), a Fr. historian, 6. at Mont- 
brison, Loire. He brought out many 
works, the majority of which deal 
with the seventeenth century. His 
most important writings are : Ee 
Cardinal de Retz et rAffaire du 
Chapeau, in two volumes, pub. in 
1878 ; then in 1879, Le Cardinal du 
Metz et ses Missions JMplomMiqpies d 
Home. He had previously pub. 
(1876) another work called Marie 
Stuarts son Rroeds et son Execution. 
All these books the Fr. Academy 
crowned- He also brought out 
others over which there was much 
controversy, 

Chantenay^ until 1908, a tn. of 


’ Franre in iLe dept of Eoire-In- 
I ferieuie, situated on the river Loire, 
: 2 m. V. of Xaiit..*s of which it now 
' form« part. There are large liraudy 
distiller ics, iron foundries, forges. 
; ship building IT orks, etc. I^op. lO.OdO. 

: Chanterelle, Chantareliej, and Cban- 

' tarella, popular renderings of the 
name Cai-ithareliiis eihariiis^ an edible 
riushroom which resembles Agarirus. 
In colour it i-s a bright orange, the cap 
1 - irregularly shaped, the gills are 
thick and vTinkied. and the whole 
plant ha^ a pleasant frmty smell. 

Chantilly, a commime m the dept, 
of Oise with a celebrated chateau. 
Rebuilt between 1527 and 1582 and 
restored by the Ijuc d'Aumale in 
1876-82, in 1S8G the duke presented 
It, and the invaluable collections 
housed in it, to the Institute of 
France. There is a famous race- 
course on the lawn of the chateau. 

, I lie headquarters of the Fr. Army 
\ were at C. from Oct. 1914 to April 
19 IS. Pop. 5 765. 

Chantrey, Sir Francis Legatt (ITSl- 
1812), an English sculptor, h. at 
Norton, Derbyshire. He began life in 
humble circumstance^. Ins father 
being a carpenter. He was left an 
orphan at the age of tw^eive, but was 
befriended by a wealthy lady in the 
neighbourhood, and in 1797 was 
apprenticed to a wood-carver, frame- 
maker, and gilder in Shefiield, Here 
he began modelling in clay and draw- 
ing pencil sketches, w'hich attracted 
the attention of John Raphael Smith, 
the mezzotint engraver, who gave 
him some lessons in portrait painting. 
In 1803 he came to London and 
studied at the Royal Academy, where 
Ms first work, a ‘Portrait of D. Wale, 
Esq.,* was exhibited m 1S04. His 
work was well received, so that in 
1809 he received a commission to 
execute colossal busts of British 
admirals — Howe, Vincent, Duncan, 
and Kelson — ^for the Greenwich 
Hospital. In 1808 he received an 
order for a statue of George III. to 
be placed in the Guildhall. His re- 
putation for portraiture was estab- 
lished, and he executed busts or 
statues of most of the prominent men 
of his time. His busts include those 
of Sir Walter Scott (two, 1820 and 
1828), James Watt (Westminster 
Abbey), and Wordsworth; Ms cMef 
statues are Sir Joseph Banks (1827), 
Washington (in Boston), the Duke of 
Wellington (in front of the Royal 
Exchange, London), George IV., Can- 
ning, and Roscoe (Gla^ow). His 
statue-group of the ‘ Sleeping CMl- 
dren * in Lichfield Cathedral is well 
known. C. bequeathed Ms fortune to 
the Royal Academy, to be partly 
expended on the purchase of works 
of art executed in Gi^tt Britain. In 
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1903 complaints with regard to the are numerous islands, and the Ilio 
Chantrey Bequest were raised on the Grande flows through it. 
ground that the committee was too Chaparral, a tn. m Colombia, 115 
exclusive m its choice ot artists. In m. from Bogota. It is rich in copper, 
1901 the House of JLords appointed a iron, coal, and petroleum. It stands 
connnittee to incfiixre into the matter, at an altitude of 2740 ft. Xear by 
Consult John HoUand, Memorials of are the painted rocks of Aipe and a 
re?/, 1851 ; G. Jones, iTrcr/icis peculiar grotto. Pop. 7000. 
Chanirev: and Administra' Chapbooks, or Broadsides, a term 

tion of the Chantrey Bequest, 1904, believed to have come into use in 
Chantrey Fund. This fund was the reign of George IV., and applied 
established by the bequest of Sir to small pamphlets which at that 
Francis Chantrey, H.A., under which time were the chief form of literature 
£105,000 was invested in consols, that the poor people enjoyed, not 
the available income being then only in England but on the continent, 
about £2100. The first purchases In Germany they were called Volks- 
out of the fund were made in 1877, bucher, and in France JBiblioth^que 
and the collection, which now com- Grise. The beginning of the seven- 
prises over 140 vp^orks, has since teenth century is said to be about the 
1897 been permanently housed in time of their advent into England, 
the Tate Gallery (see also Chantrey, Some of these books were devoted to 
Sir Francis Hegatt). the interpretation of dreams. 

Chantry (O. Fr. chanter ie, hsut. palmistry, astrology, etc., while 
cantare, to sing), a term applied to a others were such tales as Jack the 
chapel or altar where masses may be GiarU Killer, Patient Grizel, Reynard 
sung for the repose of a soul. C. the Pox, etc. In Scotland a number 
chapels are often built off the aisle or of more or less religious books were 
nave of a church, and have the tomb in vogue, especially the * prophecies * 
of the founder placed in the centre, of Peden. Then humorous books 
The word C. is also applied to the were always favourites, among them 
endowment for the upkeep of such a being The Merry Exploits of George 
chapel. Buchanan. Thackeray describes the 

Chanute, a city of Neosho co., the Irish C. in his Irish Sketch Book, 
Kansas, U.S.A. It is in the Kansas chaps, xv., xvl. 

Oklahoma oil and gas field, is the Chapel, an association of corn- 
centre of a splendid farming region, positors or other workers associated 
and much dairy produce is obtained, with a printing house, banded to- 
C. was incorporated as a city in 1873, gether into a sort of club. The presi- 
In 1899 natural gas and oil were dis- dent is called the * father,’ and is 
covered. Pop. 10,000. elected by the members. 

Chanzy, Antoine Eugene Alfred Chapel (O. Fr. chapele, from Bat. 
(1823-83), a Fr. general, h. at capella, a sanctuary), a building that 
Nouart, Ardennes. He was present is used for worship. Cs. were attached 
at jVIagenta and Solferino in 1859. to cathedrals, churches, and abbeys 
He had about thirty years* service in as early as the tenth century, and were 
Africa, on his return from which he dedicated to some saint. An altar and 
commanded the second army of the relics of the saint were placed in the 
Loire in the Franco -Prussian War in O., so that private devotions or special 
1870, He was ambassador to Hussia, services might be held there. The 
1879-81, and was nominated as central C. was often called the lady C. 
president of the republic in 1879. because it was dedicated to the Virgin 
Chao-chow, a city of China, in the Mary* Cs. might also be erected to 
prov. of Kwang-tung, situated on hold the tombs of private individuals, 
the river Han-Kiang, near where it as Henry VII.’s C., added in 1502-20 
flows into the China Sea. to the E. end of Westminster Abbey. 

Chao-king, a city of China, in Cs. were also built by private families 
Kwang-tung. It is situated on the on their own estate, and by colleges 
West River. and guilds. Modern colleges and 

Chaones, a people who lived in schools frequently have Cs., in imita- 
Epiras in the N. of Greece; thus tion of those at Oxford and Cam- 
Epirus is occasionally called Chao- bridge. The term C. is also applied to 
nia places of worship built by Noncon- 

Chaos, a term given by the Greeks formists, as distinct from those con- 
to the space and void which existed secrated according to the laws of the 
before the universe was made. Church of England. 

Literally means * a yawning.’ C- is Chapel Royal, of England, the date 
said to be the mother of Erebus and of whose foundation is not certain. 
Nox (Darkness and Night). It is known, however, that it was in 

Chapala, a lake in jXIexico, with an existence at the time of Edward IV. 
area of 1300 sq. m., situated between It is composed of a dean, sub-dean, 
Guadalajara and jMichoacan. There and fifty-eight clergymen, ten of 
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whom are called ‘ priests in ordinary*^ 
Its purpose was to attend on the 
sovereign, wherever he or she might 
be. In former years it existed in the 
chapel at Whitehall, but now it never 
holds a service anywhere but in the 
chapel at St. James’s Palace, London. 

The G. P. of Scotland was founded 
by Alexander I. at Stirling Castle, 
but Mary had it removed to Holy- 
rood. The chapel now consists of the 
dean, appointed by the sovereign, 
and six chaplains in ordinary w*ho 
attend on the king w'hen he is at 
Balmoral Castle. Any money that 
belongs to the chapel is given for 
salaries for chairs of divinity in con- 
nection with a nmversitv. The name 
used to be given to Holyrood Abbey 
Church, which is now in mins. 

Chapelain, Jean (1595-1 B7I), a 
Fr. literary critie who hrst came 
into notice through his preface to 
Adone of Marino in the vear 1623. 
He was considered quite the chief of 
i r. poets, and every one thought 
that his Pucelle, which was one of 
the pseudo-epics of that time, would 
equal the Iliad or JEneid. The 
popularity of this work, however, did 
not endure, and after the praise be- 
stowed on the issue of the first twelve 
cantos in 1656 had subsided, his fame 
gradually dwindled, and he was 
io ughed at by the younger poets such 
as Boileau. Under the patronage of 
Hichelieu, however, he was prominent 
in founding the Academy, and it is 
to him that the rules ot the ‘ three 
unities ’ were formally established 
in Fr. drama. The last twelve 
cantos of Pucelle were not pub. 
until 1882. His most imp ortant work 
is Sentiments de VAcadcmie sur le 
Old, which he brought out in 1637. 
He is also said to have trans. Guzman 
d^Alfarach in 1631. 

Chapel-en-le-Frith, a tn. and parish 
in High Peak division of Derbyshire, 
England, m. N. of Buxton- Pop. 
5283. 

Chapelhall, a vil- in Lanarkshire, 
Scotland. There are collieries and 
ironworks in the neighbourhood. 

Chapelle St. Denis, anct. com* of 
Seine, France. It was united to Pans 
by an imperial decree of 1860, and 
now forms part of the eighteenth 
arron. 

Chapeltown, an eccles. parish in the 
Wesr Biding of Yorkshire, England* 
6 m. N. of Sheffield. There are 
collieries and iron foundries, and 
bricks, tiles, etc., are manufactured. 
Pop. S701, 

Chaperon has a variety of mean- 
ings : (1 ) It is the name often given to 
the plumes seen on horses’ heads in 
funeral or other processions- (*2) 
Also applied to the cap which is worn 
by members of the English Order of 


the Garter. CD It Is the name given 
to the academic hood worn by ail 
people who have taken a degree of 
any kind, such as Doctor of yiusie, 
Bachelor of Arts, etc. |4) 3kIost 
commonly known as the term applied 
to a married lady who is acting as 
‘ guardian ’ to an unmarried woman 
when appearing in public. This 
custom arose in the reign of Queen 
Anne. Prior to this no unmarried 
girl or woman could appear in public 
except under the guardianship of a 
near relation. 

Chaplain, a term employed for a 
clergyman serving in some official 
capacity. Thus, in civil life, there are 
Cs. of the Chapel Boyal, of prisons 
and workhouses, and, in an almost 
obsolete sense, of the households of 
noblemen. But the v'ord is most 
coimnonly used in connection with 
the army and navy- In the British 
army there are now one hundred Cs., 
i.e, clergymen specially commissioned 
for military service, and having the 
status of a non-combatant officer. 
The service is under the military 
department of the War Office, and is 
governed by a chaplain-general, with 
the rank of a major-general, who has 
jurisdiction over the Anglican Cs,, 
who form the majority. Rom. 
Catholic and Presbyterian Cs., who 
are com m issioned for regiments where 
most of the men are of one of these 
faiths, are under the authority of the 
secretary of the War Office. Cs. are of 
four ranks, corresponding to colonels- 
1 lent enant -colonels, majors, and cap- 
tains. Their duties are to accompany 
the troops on active service, and in 
times of peace to hold divme service, 
officiate at funerals, etc- visit the 
men, and generally act as parish 
priests to the military stations to which 
they are allotted. There is a special 
clerical service for India. Every large 
ship in the Navy has an Anglican C., 
who must not be over thirty -five 
years of age on entering the service, 
and who retires at sixty. The pay 
varies from £129 to £401, and those 
Cs. who also act as naval instructors 
receive special allowances. The head 
of the service, the G- of the fleet, 
is paid £1000, the same as that of 
the chaplain-general. Naval Cs. are 
members of the gun-room or ward- 
room mess, and their duties include 
the holding of services on board, 
visitation of the sick, and assistance 
in the maintenance of moral disci- 
pline among the men. During the 
Great War a great expansion of the 
Cs. Department took place as a 
result of the numerous new units 
brought into existence, the establish- 
ment of hospitals both in the field 
and at home, and of the casualties 
among Cs. themselves. By Aug, 
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1915 the nonconformist churches and 
chnrehes of the Jewish relig'ion had 
Cs. on the regxilar establishment of 
the Army, and before the end of 
the %var the Salvation Army was 
Eimilarly represented. Most of the 
Gs. were in France and Flanders, bnt 
wherever there were British troops 
Gs. accompamed them. They shared 
in the dangers in Italy, Macedoma. B. 
Africa, Eg 3 rpt, Palestine, IracL and 
on hospital ships. Besides looking 
after the spiritual welfare of the 
Army, Gs. rendered a great service 
by arranging concerts and performing 
many other social services. The fine 
services of the British Army Gs. 
Department was marked by His 
Majesty King George V. in 1919 by 
granting the title of * Royal ^ to the 
Department, which then became the 
Royal Army Gs. Department. During 
1930 a Ghaplain-Gominandant was 
appointed to the Department and a 
new badge approved. 

Chaplain, Juies-Clement (1839- 
1909), a sculptor of medals and busts, 
deserves honour because he restored 
to its earlier dignity the fallen art of 
engraving on medals. Thus he exe- 
cuted a series for various societies and 
functions, including one for the Uni- 
versal Exhibition of 1867, another in 
commemoration of the resistance of 
Paris, a third for the Salons, and a 
fourth to be given as a recognition for 
acts of heroism. Among his medal- 
lion-portraits are those of Schnetz, 
Meissonier, Renan, and Gambetta. 
d. at Saint Germain-des-Pres. 

Chaplin, Charles (1825 — 91), a 
Pr. painter, 6. at Andelys (Eure) 
of Eng. parents. He soon found 
that his real vocation lay in painting 
portraits of women in the Watteau 
and Boucher’s style. He managed 
to catch the piquant charm of Parisian 
women in his pictures. In 1860 
he painted the apartments of the 
Empress Eugdnie at the Louvre, 
and afterwards the bathroom at the 
Elysfee. His best works are : ‘ Les 

BuHes de Savon,’ * The Birth of 
Venus,’ * The Bath,’ and ^ Rising in 
the Morning,’ He was also an excel- 
lent engraver, and made engravings 
of many of Decamp’s and Watteau’s 
pictures, and also of some of his own. 

Chaplin, Charles Spencer (‘ Charlie 
Chaplin ’), kinematograph actor and 
producer, 5. April 16, 1889 — ^in France, 
according to some — son of Charles 
Chaplin, a variety comedian. His 
boyhood’s home was in the Keiming- 
ton neighbourhood, S. London. He 
went on the stage at the age of 
seven, and in 1899 appeared in music- 
halls all over the Umted Kingdom 
as one of ‘ Bight Lancashire Lads.’ 
He appeared at the opening of the 
London Hippodrome, Jan 15, 1900, 


in Giddy Ostend. He then entered 
the company touring with William 
Gillette’s version of Sherlock Holmes^ 
as ‘ Billy.’ He appeared m London 
at the Duke of York’s Theatre, 
Dec. 27, 1904, as one of the Wolves 
m the first production of JPeter Pan. 
On Oct. 3, 1905 he acted ‘ Billy ’ 
m the PauifuZ PredAcameni of Sherlock 
Holmes t with Wm. Gillette and 
Irene Vanbrugh. He first appeared 
in the U.S.A. in 1910 with Fred 
Kamo’s company ; and his con- 
nection with the films began through 
Joseph M. Schenek, who engaged 
him for the Keystone Company at 
Hollywood. Like the late R. G. 
Knowles, he has always kept to the 
same get-up. His little round hat, 
smudge moustache, slack trousers, 
and long-toed hoots, his flat-footed 
gait and imperturbable impassivity, 
gradually became so famous that, at 
the beginning of the War, no person- 
ality was more familiar to the 
English-speaking world. He has his 
own producing organisation and 
studios at Hollywood. Some of the 
films starring him : Shoulder Arms: 
The Kid: Idle Class: Pay Day: 
The Pilgrim; The Gold Mush; The 
Circus: City Lights. He staged, but 
did not appear m, a serious film, A 
TFoman of Paris. 

Chaplin, Henry, 1st Viscount (1840— 
1923), an Eng, statesman, b. Dec. 22, 
1840, second son of the Rey. Henry C. 
of Blankney, Lincolnshire, and was 
educated at Harrow and Christ 
Church, Oxford. He first went into 
parliament in 1868, as Conservative 
member for Mid-Lincolnshire. There 
he remained till 1906, when he was 
defeated; hut he re-entered again 
in 1907 in a by-election, member 
for Wimbledon. He was a weU- 
known figure on the racecourse, and 
his horse Hermit won the Derby 
in a snowstorm in 1867. Ho took 
a great interest In a^ic. questions, and 
was a typical specimen of an * Eng- 
lish country gentleman.’ In 1889 
he became president of the new 
Board of Agidculture, wnth a seat 
m the Cabinet, and he kept tins 
position till 1S92. IIo was always 
an advocate of Protection ; and when 
]Mr, Chamberlain began his Tariff 
Reform campaign, C. '^vas one of its 
most ardent supporters. He was 
President of the Local Government 
Board 1895—1900, and vras respon- 
sible for the Agricultural Rating 
Act. He married in 1876 a daughter 
of the third Duke of Sutherland ; she 
d. in 1881. In 1905 he married 
Gwladys, fourth daughter of the 
first Lord Nimbumholme. In 1916 
he was raised to the peerage. He d. 
at his house in Park Lane, May 29. 

Chapman, a smah itinerant trades- 
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raan In the elghteentli centnrr lie , vol. 2 crlii. of Chalmers’s 
sold eliaphooks, needles, laces, Imen, Essayists, 1S.j6-o 7- 
and all sorts of thln^-s, and bong-ht up . Cbappe, Claude (1763-1805), Fr. 
old brass, old clothes, and sometimes l mechanician, b. at BrOion, Xor- 
human hair. : mandy, the nephew of Abbe Chappe 

Chapman, George (1559-1634), Eng. d*Auteroche, the astronomer. He was 
dramatic poet and translator of ' the inyentor of a form of telegraph, 
Homer. Probably b. in Kent, on the same lines as that invented by 
edncv^ted at Trinity College, Oxford, Dr. Hook and modilied by Amontons, 
which he left for London about 1576. ‘Which he presented to the National 
Here he settled at once to a literary 1 Assembly in 1792, It was sucoessfully 
career, was patronised by Sir Thomas ' tried bet^reen Paris and Lille, and 
T^'alsingham, Henry, Prince of Wales, ' soon came into general use. 
and Carr, Earl of Somerset, and be- : Chappe d ’Auteroshe, Ahh^ Jean 
came friendly with Shakespeare, i (1722-69), a Fr. astronomer, b. at 
Spenser, Daniel, Marlow, Jonson, end * Manriac. In 1760 he was sent by 
Inigo Jones, the architect, who after ' the Academy of Sciences to Tobolsk 
Ms death designed a monument for to witness the transit of Venus of 
him in St. Giies-in-the-Fields. His 1761, and in 1769 to California 
translation of Homer, the earliest in * to observe another transit. 

Eng., appeared in two parts, the Chapped Hands, the cracking of the 
Iliad in 159S and the Odusseu in skin on the backs of the hands through 
1614. His version is one of the most cold weather. This happens in a 
faithful to the original we possess in worse degree if the hands are exposed 
verse, but he loses much of the fire to cold an* after %vashmg and then not 
and spirit of Homer by reason of his being absolutely dry. Grease should 
metre, which is the fourteen-syllabled be well nibbed in to keep the skin 
rhyming line of Drayton’s PoJjol- elastic and soft, but it some of the 
bion. It w’as warmly praised by cracks are very troublesome, llieii 
Dryden, Johnson, Poi>e, and Cole- flexile collodion may be used to cover 
ridge. His plays include both ! the cracks, and soap applied as seldom 
tragedies and comedies. The cMef as possible. 

among the former are Bussy d'Am- Chappell, William (1582-1649), Bis- 
boisey 1607 ; Ccesar and Poinpey, hop of Cork and Boss. He was b, 
160S ; Charles, B 2 ike of Biron, 1600 ; at Laxton in Kottinghamsbire. Arch- 
The Widoiv's Tears, 1612; Bussy bishop Laud favoured him, and 
d^Amboise, hxs Bevenge, 1613 ; Al- through his indnence he was made 
plionsus. Emperor of Germany, and dean of .Cashel in 1633. Afterw’ards 
Revenge for Honour. His best comedy, he was provost of Trinity College, 
Eastward Hoe, written in conjunc- . Dublin, from 1637 to 1640, and then 
tion with Jonson and Marston, was Bishop of Cork and Ross in 1638. 
the inspiration of Hogarth’s ‘Idle After Strafford’s fall, ho was put into 
Apprentice,’ He also puhhshed several | prison for a short time in Dublin in 
other translations and various poetical J 1641 and at Tenby in 1642. 
works, including a masque performed Chappell, William (1S09-SS), an 
by the societies of Lincoln’s Inn and Eng. musical antiquary. He man- 
the hliddle Temple to celebrate the aged his father’s business (a firm of 
betrothal of the Palsgrave and the piano -makers). He pub. A Col- 
Princess Elisabeth in 1613. lection of National English Airs, eon- 

Chapman, John (1801-54), an Eng. sisfing of Song, Ballad, and Dance 
political writer, h. at Loughborough J'anes, in two vols., between 1838 and 
in Leicestershire. He failed in 1840, wMch he afterwards extended 
business, which was that of a lace and reissued under the name of 
manufacturer, in 1834, and went to Popular 3Iusic of the Olden Time. In 
London and became editor of the 1840 he founded the Musical Anti- 
Mechanics" Magazine. He invented quarian Society, as well as the Percy 
improvements in the ‘ four-wheeler,’ Society. For tMs latter society he 
wMch eventually led to the hansom edited Dowland’s songs, and assisted 
cab. He wrote The Cotton and Cmn- in the preparation of the Percy Polio 
merce of India in 1851 . in 1868. In 1869 he producedin three 

Chapman, Walter, see CscEPMAisr. vols. his notes on the Roxlnirghe 
Chapone, Hester, n^e Mulso (1727— which contain a vast amount 

1801), an Eng. essay wi’iter, and an of archaeological information. He also 
ardent admirer of Richardson the wrote a i/fafory o/ J/waie in 1874. 
novelist. She wrote Letters on the Chapra, or Chnpra, cMef tn. in 
Improvement of the Mind in 111 2, and. Saran dist- in Bengal, India, 32 m. 
this was very popular in girls’ educa- from Patna. It has lost its commer- 
tional circles. This essay was very cial importance, but still has ma ny 
often found bound up with Dr. banking houses. Pop. 42,415. 
Gregory’s Advice to a Daughter. Her Chaptal, Jean Antoine, Count ae 
complete writings may be found in Chanteloup (1756— 1832), a Fr. chemist 
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and statesman, 6. at Nogaret, Lozere ; 
graduated in medicine at Montpellier 
in 1777, and settled to scientific study 
in Paris. In 1 7 SI he became professor 
of chemistry at Montpellier, and 
made many discoveries of con- 
siderable commercial value. Though 
in the main a supporter of the 
Revolution, he was imprisoned by 
the popular party in 1793, but 
was soon released to become director 
of the saltpetre works at Grenelle. 

In 1796 he became a member of 
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the Institute, in 1800 a councillor of 
state, in 1801 Minister of the Interior, 
and in 1805 grand officer of the 
R^on of Honour, and a senator. 
Author of several works on chemistey. 

Chapter, originally an assembly of 
monks or canons, now the body of 
ecclesiastics, known as canons, at- 
tached to a cathedral or collegiate 
church . They are presided over by a 
dean, and are considered as the 
council of the bishop. The term is 
used in both the Anglican and Rom. 
Catholic churches. 

Chapter-house, the building in 
which the chapter (q-.u.) of canons of 
a monastic establishment, cathedral, 
or collegiate church meets for the 
discussion of its affairs . They are 
often elaborately designed and orna- 
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mented, and usually polygonal, or 
octagonal, as at Lichfield and York 
in shape. Benedictine Cs. are 
usually s<mare, as at Canterbury, but 
Westminster has an octagonal C. 
and Worcester a circular. The C. at 
Lincoln is a decagon. York C. is 
remarkable for still preserving the 
beautiful original stained -glass win- 
dows, while the original frescoes are 
still to be seen on the walls at West- 
minster. At Ripon the usual central 
shaft is replaced by two central 
pillars supporting the ceiling, and 
there is an apsidal end. In position 
the C. usually lies to the W. of 
the transepts of the church, from 
which it opens either directly or by 
a passage. Crypts are occasionally 
found beneath the floor. 

Chapu, Henri Michel Antoine (1833- 
91), a celebrated Rr. sculptor. He 
was 6. at M6e ( Seine -et-Marne), and 
was a pupil of both Pradier and Buret. 
He became a member of the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts in Paris in the year 
IS 49 and won the Grand Prix, and m 
1855 the medal. His first -work shown 
in the Salon was ‘ Mercury inventing 
the Caducens,'* and it is now in the 
Luxembourg at Paris. His strong 
point in sculpture was his extremely 
able portrayal of tenderness and 
charm in woman. His most typical 
pieces ot work are * Princess H^l'dne at 
the Tomb of the Due d’ Orleans,’ now 
at Breux ; and ‘ Youth ’ in memory 
of Henri Regnault. His ‘ Joan of 
Are at Bomremy * in the Luxembourg 
is not his best wurk. 

Chapultepec, a tn. m. from 
Mexico, with 1200 inhabs. where the 
anct. Aztec kings resided. The resi- 
dence itself has been replaced by a 
castle, which serves as a military 
school. Here the Mexicans were 
finally defeated by the Americans in 
1847. In consequence Texas, New 
Mexico and California were ceded to 
the U.S.A. 

Char, see Charr. 

Char, or Charra, a tn. of E. Africa. 
It is situated on the R. Tana, 4 m. 
from its mouth. 

Char-a-banc, was a large four- 
wheeled vehicle in the form of a 
wagonette with benched seats from 
side to side and facing driver. There 
was an alley-way in the middle. 
Brawn by two or four horses accord- 
ing to size. Used principally for 
picnic parties. It has in the motor 
age developed into the motor-coach 
and the use of the older name is 
declining. 

Characese, an order of the green 
Algae of which the species inhabit 
fresh and brackish water of pools and 
slow streams. They emit a nauseous 
offensive odour, and near Rome they 
are pestilential. They are interesting 
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on aeooimt of the facility with which 
they exhibit the eircnlation of their 
hinds. 

Characteristic tof a logarithm), see 
LoGARixmis. 

Charade, a kind or riddle, consisting 
of the snbdiTision of a complete word, 
which forms the answer, into its com- 
ponent syllables or letters. A certain 
amount of information is given of 
each syllable or letter, and also of the 
reunited whole, which then has to be 
guessed, Cs, may be either written 
or acted. In the latter, which form a 
favourite drawing-room amusement, 
the scenes — one for each syllable of 
the word, and one for the word itself— 
are arranged to introduce plainly, 
though not obti'usiveiy, the syllable 
or word in question. Cs. are usually 
extemporised, half the company 
retiring and concocting scenes which 
they return and act to the remaimng 
halt, who attempt to guess the word. 
Written Cs. for acting may also be 
bought- In dnmb Cs. the acting is 
entirely in dumb show. 

Charadriidse, a large family of cos- 
mopolitan birds belonging to the 
group liimicolse of the Charadrii- 
tormes. There are about 120 species, 
■which include the various plovers, 
the sandpiper, and the snipes. 

Charadriiformes, jj lover-1 ilie birds, 
form the eleventh tribe in Gadow’s 
classification, and comprise several 
hundreds of species of various habits. 
The group is subdivided into the 
Liimicolcje, birds which wade and fly, 
e,a> the oyster-catcher ; the Lari, 
which swim and fly, e.g. the gull ; the 
JPterocles, which are desert birds, e,g. 
sand-grouse ; the Columbce, good 
flyers, e,g. dove ; and sometimes a 
fifth group is added, Alcce, marine 
birds, e.g, the auk. 

Charaeas, a genus of moths of the 
owlet-moth family or Noctuidae, is 
represented in Britain by several 
species. The larvae feed upon roots, 
and pupate under ground. Ch. 
graminis is common in Sweden, where 
the caterpillar frequently proves de- 
structive to the pastures. 

Charala, a tn, of Colombia, in the 
dept, of Santander, 120 m. N.E. of 
Bogota. Pop. 11,000. 

Charcoal, a blackish residue con- 
sisting of impure carbon, obtained by 
removing the volatile constituents of 
animal and vegetable substances- It 
is a porous solid, burning without 
flame or smoke, obtained by the im- 
perfect combustion of organic matter, 
various kinds are produced from 
wood, sugar, bone, and coal (giving 
coke and gas-carbon). Wood-char- 
coal results from strongly heatiii^ 
wood. If for fuel, it is best prepared 
by partial combustion of wood in 
heaps ; for gunpowder the wood is 


charred in externally -heated cylin- 
ders to avoid the introduction of grit. 
Brown C., used in preparing ‘ cocoa ” 
powder, is prepared at a lower tem- 
perature. Wood-charcoaJ is used as a 
fuel, a polish, a filter, and an absor- 
bent of gases and aqueous vapours ; 
also, as a non-conductor of heat, for 
packing round cold, storage-rooms or 
refrigerators. 

Animal-charcoal, or bone-black, is 
produced by dry distillation of bones 
and ivory. It contains mamiy calciuin 
and magnesium phosphate^, and is 
often manufactured from residues 
obtained in glue and gelatin indus- 
tries. Its decolorising po%ver was 
applied in IS 12 to the eiarification 
of sj-nrups obtained In sugar refining, 
but other reagents have now replaced 
it for this purpose. It is also used as 
a deodorant and for crayons. 

Charcot, Jean Baptiste Htienna 
Auguste (b. 1867), Fr. Antarctic ex- 
plorer. He commanded the Fr. 
Antarctic Expedition of 1903—5 and 
also that o£ 190S-1U. The latter ex- 
pedition sailed in Aug, 1908 from 
Havre in a vessel called the Pour- 
quoi Pas ? It was one of the best fitted 
out and up-to-date vessels that ever 
put out on such a quest. The expedi- 
tion resulted in much very valuable 
intormation, as the whole afiair had 
been carried thro-ugh most scientifi- 
cally. A new coast-line in 70° S. was 
mapped, as also were Graham Land, 
Adelaide Island, Alexander Land, and 
Beception Isle. Much work was done 
with regard to the sea, such as sound 
ings, surface and deep-sea tempera- 
tures, deep-sea dredging and fishing 
with tow and vertical nets. The ex- 
pedition came back to Rouen in June 
1910. Hr. Charcot pub. an account 
of his explorations in Le Pran^ais au 
P6le Sud in 1905, and Le Pourquoi 
Pas? dans V Antarctic in 1910. 

Charcot, Jean Martin (1825—93), a 
Ft. physician who was b, in Paris on 
Nov. 29. He graduated as M.D. of 
Paris University in 1853, and three 
years later he became physician of 
the Central Hospital Burean. In 
1860 he was appointed professor of 
pathological anatomy in the medical 
world of Paris, and in 1862 he began 
his connection with the Salp^triere 
which lasted all his life. He was 
elected to the Academy of Medicine 
in 1873, and in 1883 was made a mem- 
ber of the institute. He wa^ a good 
linguist and had an excellent know- 
ledge of the literature of other coim- 
tries as well as Ms own. He was a 
great clinical observer and patholo- 
gist. He spent much of his time n 
studying obscure morbid conditions 
such as hysteria m relation to hypno- 
tism. His work at the Salpetrf^re 
was cMefly in the study of nervous 
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diseases, hut besides his labours in 
the field of nerves he also pub. manv 
able works on the subject of iiver and 
kidney diseases, £?oufc, etc. His cdui- 
plete works came out in nine volumes 
between ISSS and 1890. He was 
extraordinarily successful as a teacher, 
and his many followers were most 
enthusiastic in their work. Dr. S. 
Freud was among his pupils. He d. 
very suddenly at Horvan while on a 
hoiiday. 

Ohard, a municipal bor. and mrkt. 
tn. of Somersetshire, England, situ- 
ated within a mile of the Devonshire 
border, on high ground, between the 
Bristol and English channels- It is 
of great historic interest, being the 
scene of a victory gained by the 
parliamentary forces during the Civil 
War. Judge Jefireys held here in 
16S1 one of his ‘ bloody assizes.’ 
There are manufs. of linen collars, lace, 
and iron and brass goods. Pop. 
4322. 

Chard* John Rouse Marriott (1S47— 
97), an Eng. soldier who defended 
Borke’s drift successfully with Dieu- 
tenant Bromhead and 140 men 
against 3000 Zulus. He thus saved 
Dreytowu and Helpmakaar, and 
made sure the retreat of Chelmsford’s 
forces. This was fought on the night 
of the Isandhiwana disaster, Jan. 
22, 1879. 

Chardin, Jean Baptiste Simeon 
(1699-1779), a Fr. painter, d. in Paris- 
Ho was a pupil of Covpel, whom he 
copied as regards detail in nature. 
His early work was pictures of still 
life, and they were often thought to be 
Flemish work. He was the first Pr. 
artist to depict middle-class life. 
This he did with great truth and 
also refinement, and his pictures were 
in contradistinction to the work of 
contemporaries who always depicted 
the feies galxintes of their rime. The 
majority of his pictures are in the 
Louvre at Paris, but the National 
Gallery has one example and Dublin 
has his * Card Tricks.* 

Chardin, Sir John (1643—1713), an 
Eastern traveller, b. in Paris, the 
son of a Jeweller. During 1664—76 he 
visited India and Persia, spending 
some years at Ispahan, where he ac- 
quired much useful knowledge, and 
was employed as a royal agent for 
the purchase of Jewels. After re- 
vlsitfig Paris, he returned to Persia in 
1671, remaining there till 1677. In 
1681 he settled in London, where he 
was knighted by Charles II., elected 
a fellow of the Royal Society, and 
employed on diplomatic missions. 
His Travels in JPersia and the TJast 
Indies <3 vols.) appeared 1686— 1711. 

Charente, a dept, of France, formed 
out of the old prov. of Angoumois, 
with portions of Saintonge, Poitou, 


Marche, Limousin, and P^rigord. 
Area 2306 sq. m , divided into the 
three arrondlssements of AngoulOme, 
Cognac and Confolens. Watered bv 
the Charente, Vienne, and Bronne, 
the last forming the S. boimdary. The 
greater part of the surface is undulat- 
mg, with a light warm soil resting 
upon calcareous or chalky rocks. A 
small district in the N.E. is hilly, 
with numerous lakes, and has a clay 
soil on a granite or schist foundation. 
Granite, limestone, iron, and gypsum 
are found. There is extensive forest 
land, and grain, potatoes, vines, 
beets, hemp, flax, and traffies are 
grown. Chief manufactures : paper, 
felt, and woollen and cotton goods. 
Cap. Angouleme, Pop. 312,790. 

Charente River, a river of France, 
rising in Hante-V^ienne, 14 m. N.W. 
of Chains, and flowing W. through 
Charente and Charente-Inf^rieure 
into the Atlantic opposite the island 
of 016ron. Length 200 m. Tribu- 
taries, Boutonne on the right, and 
Trouve and Ne on the left bank. 

Charente-Inf erieure, maritime dept, 
of S.W. France, formed out of most 
of the old pro vs. of Aimis, and 
parts of Samtonge, Poitou, and 
Angoumois, and including the islands 
of R6 and 016ron. Area 2790 m., 
divided into the arrondlssements of 
La Rochelle, St. Jean d’Ang^ly, 
J onzac, Marennes, Rochef ort-sur- 
Mer, and Saintes. Watered by the 
Charente, Bontonne, Sdvre-Niortaise, 
Seudre, and Gironde. Surface level, 
with very fertile soil. Grain, vines, 
potatoes, pulse, hemp, flax, beets, 
and fruit are grown, and much live- 
stock reared. The chief industries are 
agriculture, the distillation of Cognac 
brandy, the working of the salt- 
marshes on the coast, and the pil- 
chard and oyster fisheries. Capital, 
La Rochelle. Pop. 417,790. 

Charenton-le-Pont, a tn. of Seine, 
France, at confluence of Seine and 
Marne, 1 m. S.E. of Paris. Has forts 
on the Seine and Marne, lunatic 
asylum, and many country houses. 
Pop. 20,890. 

Chares, an Athenian general of 4th 
century b-c. In 367 he was sent 
to assist the Philasians against the 
Argives, Arcadians, and Thebans ; in 
361 defeated the democratic party at 
Corcyra; in 358 compelled the 
execution of the Convention of 
Athenodoms in Thrace, and in 357 
took over the command of the Social 
War. His successes seem to have 
been largely due to party influence 
and corruption. 

Chares of Lindus, in Rhodes, Greek 
sculptor of about the 4th century b.o., 
a pupil of Lysippus. He is the tradi- 
tional author of the Colossus at 
Rhodes, one of the seven Wonders of 
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statu© of Arollo, was destroyed by ’ 
earthquake m 224 b-C. I 

Chares of Mitylene, master of cere- | 
monies at the eonrt of Alexander the 
Great. H© appears to hare held ! 
several military commands, but m 1 
this connection there is confusion | 
with Chares the Athenian general. 
Small portions of his book of anec- | 
dotes about Alexander are still extant. ' 

Charette de la Con trie, Frangois i 
Athanase (1763-96), was the leader of ] 
th© Vendean rebellion against the 1 
French Kevolntion. He was born at 
CoTiffe, near Ondon (Loire-Inf^rieure). j 
He was made chief of the Lower Ven- I 
d&e in 1793, and as he had many | 
snccessfnl encounters with the revo- i 
Intionists he was ordered to assist the 
Hoyalist army against Nantes (Jtme < 
1793). O. was then niisticcessfiil, but ; 
he began a harassing guerilla war- i 
fare. An armistice was made be- ' 
tween C. and the Convention early in s 
1795, but it did not last long. After 
the defeat at Quiberon (June 27, : 
1795) Hoche pursued him relentlessly, i 
and defeated him again and again. At , 
last Hoche took him prisoner and had ' 
him executed on March 26. i 

Charge, the gunpowder or other 
explosive with which a gun, torpedo, 
or projectile is loaded. A gun is de- 
signed to fire with the greatest speed 
when loaded with a ‘ full ’ or ‘ service ' 
C. ' Ileduced ’ Cs. are used in practice 
and high-angle lirmg. * Bursting ’ 
(3s. are used for projectiles, fin© black 
gunpowder being the most generally 
satisfactory, though jovite and maxi- 
mite are used for armour-piercing 
shells. 

Charge, in law, in a wide sense 
denotes a duty or obligation imposed 
upon some person in a will, or deed, 
or contract, or in some transaction 
collateral thereto. More strictly O- 
denotea a mortgage, lien, hypotheca- 
tion, or pledge over a specific thing 
by virtue of which a creditor may in 
certain events be entitled to satisfy 
his claim out of the thing itself or 
proceeds thereof. 

Charge d’Afiaires, a diplomatic 
agent, ranking next below a resident 
minister, in connection with the 
Ministers for Foreign Affairs, from 
the head of which department he 
holds his credentiais. He may either 
act as a representative at a minor 
court or be empowered to taka the 
place of an ambassador in hie absence. 

Chargeurs R^unis, a French line of 
steamships, with a fleet of twenty- 
five ships (1910) having a gross ton- 
nage of 144,441 tons, running between 
Havre and Indo-China, Fast Africa, 
and the South American ports. The 
head office is in Paris, and was estab- 
lished in 1872. 
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England, at the W. end of the Strand 
and on the S.E. side of Trafalgar 
Square, within th© city of Westmin- 
ster. J t takes its name from the stone 
cross which was erected by Edward I. 
to mark th© last resting-place of the 
coffin of his queen, Eleanor, before her 
interment In Westminster Abbey. A 
fine modern cross has been erected in 
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the courtyard of the Southern Rail- 
way Station. The origin of the name, 
* Charing,’ is doubtful, although popu- 
lar tradition derived it from ‘ch^re 
reine ’ in reference to Edward’s ‘ dear 
queen.’ 

Charing Cross Bridge Scheme. This 
is a plan for adding to the amenities 
of London by giving greater traffic 
facUittes, at the same time improving 
on the allied shortoomii^s of the 
Xfondoner of Victorian days in the mat- 
ter of architectural beauty. Th© 
bridge over the Thames at Charing 
Cross is for railway traffic, with a 
footway beside the metals. It stands 
on the site of the old Hungerford sus- 
pension ‘bridge, and the red-brick 
pier in the river, near the Surrey side, 

X 
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fonning part of the old bridge has 
been incorporated in the present struc- 
ture, which is of steel with round steel 
caissons, or pillars, the whole being 
painted a dull red. While adequate 
for the purpose for which it was built, 
namely to carry the Southern Hallway 
line into Charing Cross station, and 
admirable from the point of -view of 
traffic on the river, affording as it 
does an uninterrupted view, it has 
been denounced by the iesthetic- 
minded as an eyesore. This im- 
pression is heightened by the fact that 
Waterloo Bridge, the next bridge 
dovm-stream, has very considerahie 
architectural merits, although diffi- 
cult to negotiate by river traffic — a 
seines of canal arches, it has been 
called by Mr. Bernard Shaw. There 
is also a feeling that the foreshore 
on the Surrey side of the river between 
Westminster and Waterloo bridges 
has a drab and shabby appearance 
unworthy of the capital city of an 
Empire. This is borne in on the 
observer when he regards the new 
County Hall and the short embank- 
ment in front of it and then contrasts 
this improvement with the somewhat 
ancient whax'ves and the old brewery 
that neighbour it. Added to these 
esthetic considerations are the prac- 
tical ones that a road bridge at Charing 
Cross would greatly relieve the con- 
gested traffic in the Strand and that 
the existence of a tube railway run- 
ning under the Thames connecting 
Charing Cross with Waterloo has to 
some extent obviated the necessity to 
have the terminus of the Southern 
Haiiway on the IVIiddlesex side of the 
river. What finally brought the ques- 
tion to a head was the serious sub- 
sidence of two of the central arches of 
Waterloo Bridge. Of the fourteen 
road bridges over the Thames in the 
County of London, Waterloo Bridge 
is the oldest now standing, for John 
Bennie’s masterpiece was opened in 
IS 17. This bridge has as many as 
nine arches and it is the finest of its 
kind in the world. The road it carries 
is quite level, but it is very narrow, 
for apart from the footpaths there is 
little more space than will suffice for 
the tvv^o streams of traffic, north and 
southbound. The subsidence was 
doubtless caused by the bigger wash 
made by the passage of laiger vessels 
up-stream than were in use when 
Rennie built the bridge, for among 
other craft, colliers, carrying about 
2000 tons of coal, now pass up the 
river to Vauxhall and Wandsworth. 
The subsidence made the question of 
a new, or repaired, Waterloo Bridge 
urgent and the Government of IMr. 
Baldwin appointed a Royal Com- 
mission, presided over by Lord Lee of 
Fareham, to consider the whole 


question of the Thames bridges in 
London. This Commission produced 
a report dealing, inter alia, with the 
Charing Cross scheme, and on March 
16, 1927, the Government an- 

nounced that it would find 50 to 75 
er cent, of the money needed for new 
ridges and river-side improvements 
in connection with them, being pre- 
pared to spend £1,000,000 a year for a 
number of 3 ’ears. On July 30, 1929, 
the London County Council and the 
shareholders of the Southern Railway 
approved the agi^eement reached be- 
twreen the leaders of these two bodies 
to build a new bridge from Charing 
Cross to the Surrey side, the scheme 
involving the placing of the terminus 
of the South-Eastern section of the 
Southern Railway on the site of the 
Lion Brewery. This approval haTing 
been given a Bill was promoted in 
Parliament in 1930 to obtain the 
necessary sanction to proceed with 
this work. It was, however, rejected 
by the House of Commons, which w^as 
not satisfied as to the site of the 
terminus and the effect it wnuld have 
on the amenities of the Surrey bank. 
The scheme is to be proceeded wuth, 
however, and on July 13, 1930, it was 
announced that the L.C.C. had ap- 
pointed a very strong and representa- 
tive advisory committee, under the 
chairmanship of Sir Leslie vScott, H.C., 
to prepare an agreed scheme. The 
estimated cost of the Charmg Cross 
Brid,?;e scheme is about £12,000,000. 

Chariot, a kind of two-w^heeled 
carriage, used both in peace and war 
in ancient times by the Eastern 
nations, Egyptians, AssjT’ians, Baby- 
lonians, Greeks, Romans, ancient 
Britons, etc. Various forms of Cs. 
for different purposes are depicted 
in monuments, etc. The most familiar 
type is the war G., usually drawn by 
two horses. That of the Homeric 
heroes is partly formed of open rail 
work, the Roman pattern is rather 
heavier, and that of Eastern nations 
still more solid. Some Eastern peoples 
had scythes attached to the wheel- 
axles of war-Cs. The quadriga, or 
racing chariot, was drawn by four 
horses harnessed abreast, as was also 
the Roman * currus triumphahs,’ on 
which generals made triumphant 
entries into Rome. This was round 
m shape, and unlike most Cs., closed 
behind. 

Charisius, Aurelius Arcadius, Rom. 
jurist of about the fourth century a.d. 
His works are quoted in the Digest, 
and from internal evidence he is 
supposed to be the last jurist of the 
classical period of Roman juris- 
prudence. The three books of 
which portions remain are Liber 
svngularis de Testihus; Liber singu- 
laris de Muneribus civilibus; and 
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Liber singularis Offlcio JPrcrfecti prcc- 

to-rio, 

Gliarite, Lia, a tn. of Xi^vre, France, 
14 m. X.W, of Xevers- iManufs. iron 
ware and trades in vii.ne. Has mas?- 
nificent twelfth cent, church and the 
mins of a priory founded 1052, to 
which the tn. owes its origin. Pop. 
4800. 

Charlies (Hat. name Graticc), the 
Graces, were the daughters of Jupiter 
and the goddesses of beauty and 
grace. They were three in number, 
Aglaia (Brilliance), Euphrosyne 
(Mirth), and Thalia (Luxury), and 
were generally in attendance on 
Aphrodite. They presided over phy- 
sical exercises, dancing, and festivals, 
and were the patrons of poetry and 
art, through which they were closely 
allied to the Muses. They are gen- 
erally represented as yoimg, beauti- 
ful, nude girls, holding each other by 
the hand- 

Charities (Charitable Trusts and 
Uses, Superstitious Uses). The term 
‘ chanty ’ popularly connotes the re- 
lief of poverty. i\o such restricted 
meanmg attaches to the term C. in 
law, indeed one judicial decision 
defines ‘ charity ’ as a gift to a general 
public purpose, which extends as well 
to the rich as to the poor, but although 
not really susceptible of any precise 
definition, a sufficiently accurate con- 
ception of its signification is to be 
inferred from the purposes which the 
law has interpreted as * charitable ’ 
in the construction of testamentary 
bequests to charity, or for charitable 
purposes. In law C. and charitable 
uses or trusts are interchai^eable 
terms and the decision of the question 
whether a purpose is or is not charit- 
able depends upon a long line of 
judicial precedents more or less re- 
motely based upon the enumeration 
of a varied list of C. in the preamble 
of a statute passed in the forty -third 
year of the reign of Elizabeth. The 
objects or G. therein enumerated 
comprise the relief of aged, impotent, 
and poor people ; the maintenance of 
sick and maimed soldiers and mari- 
ners ; schools of learning and free 
schools of universities ; the repair of 
bridges, ports, havens, causeways, 
churches, sea banks, and highways; 
the education and preferment of 
orphans ; the relief or maintenance 
of houses of correction ; marriages of 

g oor maids ; supportation aid and 
elp of young tradesmen, handicrafts- 
men and iiersons decayed ; the relief 
or redemption of prisoners or captives 
and the aid or ease of any poor in- 
habitants concerning payment of 
taxes. A number of these objects 
savour of mediaeval ideas, and apart 
from the fact that the enumeration 
has never been held to be exhaustive. 


it is not easy to discern any common 
defined principle underlying them. 
In the eye of the law only those trusts 
are charitable -whose object is at least 
intended to be for the xrablic benefit, 
whether, if carried out, it would 
actually benefit the commimity or 
not; e.p, a trust of funds to further 
the movement for the suppression of 
vivisection is a valid charitable trust, 
although both the court and many 
lay minds might be of the opinion 
that such suppression w as contrary to 
public interests. A generally accepted 
modern definition of C. or charitable 
trusts is that of Lord Macnaghten in 
a decision given m 1891, to the effect 
that such tr-usts are ‘ trusts for the 
relief of poverty, trusts for the ad- 
vancement of education, trusts for the 
advancement of religion, and. trusts 
for other purposes beneficial to the 
community, not failing under any of 
the preceding heads.* A trust for 
the benefit of particular individuals 
named by the donor is not a charit- 
able trust, and -would therefore fail if 
and in so far as it contravened the 
rule against perpetuities (^.r.), a trust 
or use for charitable purposes being 
the only class of gift which by the 
English law is permitted to infringe 
that rule — the purpose of which is to 
prevent the tjung up of property be- 
yond the power of alienation. Unlike 
a trust for public purposes, there need 
be no great degree of certainty as to 
the objects intended to be benefited 
by a charitable trust, provided only 
the donor evinces a general intention 
of charity. Hence in a case where a 
testator left a legacy in trust for 
* charitable or philanthropic p-or- 
poses * the court decided that as 
philanthropic purposes were not 
necessarily charitable, and the tes- 
tator had in no -way apportioned the 
fund between the objects indicated by 
him, the whole trust failed. Assuming 
the donor manifests a general inten- 
tion of charity, the mere fact that 
the particular charitable purpose ex- 
pressed by him cannot be carried out 
(e.g. where the institution proposed to 
be benefited is not yet in existence) 
-will not involve the complete failure 
of the trust ; for the court -wiB remedy 
■the diflaculty by carrying out the pur- 
pose cy-pr^s, i.e, as nearly as possible 
to effectuate the donor’s intention. 
This is done by inviting the Charity 
Commissioners to submit a scheme 
for the approval of the court. Accord- 
ing to vario-us legal decisions, fo-unded 
on the analogy of alienations in mort- 
main (see Mortmain), gifts for super- 
stitious uses or purposes are void. 
Superstitious -uses have been judici- 
ally defined as those which are cre- 
ated for the pu^ose of propagating 
the rites of a reli^on not tolerated by 
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tile law. The effect of the Toleration 
Act, combined with present day public 
opinion, make it iinpossible to say 
that any form of reli^epon is not toler- 
ated by the law, and the meaximi? of 
the term superstitions use can seem- 
ingly only be inferred from the dif- 
ferent purposes which have been 
declared superstitious, e.g, gifts for 
saying masses for the dead, or for 
maintaining a lamp in a church. The 
various Acts of Parliament removing 
the religious disabilities of Roman 
Catholics and Jews, Unitarians and 
other dissenters, have resulted in 
gifts being * charitable " which would 
otherwise have been deemed super- 
stitious ; but these relieving Acts will 
not operate to render valid any trust 
which is superstitious in the old 
sense without being charitable. The 
Scottish law contains no prohibition 
against donations in perpetuity for a 
ubiic purpose nor any distinction 
etvveen charitable trusts or any other 
public trust. The law in Ireland, 
which is to be found in the Charitable 
Donations and Bequests (Ireland) 
Acts, 1S44, 1S67, and 1871, allows 
of bequests for saying masses either 
generally or to commemorate the 
named dead. As to the statutory 
inabilit 3 ^ of C. to hold lands, and the 
exceptions thereto by reason of the 
Mortmain Acts, see under Mortmain. 

Chariton, Greek prose writer of pro- 
bablj' about the fifth century a,d. A 
native of Aphrodisias in Caria. His 
one extant work. The Xores o/ 
Choereas and Callirrhoe, is an erotic 
romance, written in a pleasant and 
simple style. The best text, with 
Datin version and a ‘ commentary, is 
that of D^Orviile (1750). 

Chariton, a city of Lucas co., Iowa, 
U.S.A. Pop. 5365. 

Charity Commissioners. The C. C. 
were appointed by the Charitable 
Tmsts Act, 1853, tor the better ad- 
ministration of charitable trusts (see 
Charities). They have jurisdiction 
over chanties by virtue of a number 
of Acts, such as the Mortmain and 
Charitable Uses Acts, 1888—92, and 
such recent Acts as the War Charities 
Act, 1916, and the Blind Persons Act, 
1920. For the purpose of the C. C. 
a charity or charitable trust includes 
every institution in England or 
Wales endowed for charitable pur- 
poses, subject to expmss exemptions 
in the Charitable Trusts Amendment 
Act, 1855. These exemptions com- 
prise the universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, London, and Durham, 
Eton and Winchester Colleges, any 
building registered as a place of meet- 
ing for religious worship, the British 
Aluseum, funds under the control of 
the commissioners of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty, any friendly or benefit 


society, and, generally, any society 
for religious or charitable pui’poses 
wholly maintained by voluntary con- 
tributions. Exemptions under later 
Acts include parochial and prison 
charities, chanty allotments, and the 
property of dissolved municipal cor- 
porations. The Act of 1853, together 
’With the various amending Acts, gives 
the C- C. power to appoint new trus- 
tees of charities, but only with the 
consent of a majority of the trustees 
where the annual income of the chari- 
table trust exceeds ^50, and to advise 
trustees of charities in the adminis- 
tration of trust funds. Trustees who 
act on the advice of the G. C. are in- 
demnified by statute against all 
liability. The C. C. are also em- 
powered to give permission to trus- 
tees of charities to sell, mortgage, or 
grant leases of land held subject to a 
charitable trust. An important power 
of the G. C. is that by which they can 
adapt the charitable intentions of a 
donor to the requirements of modern 
civilisation in cases where the literal 
execution of the donor’s wishes has 
become either inexpedient or im- 
practicable. (See as to eg -pres under 
Charities.) The Court will not inter- 
fere with a scheme settled by the C. C. 
except in a case where the commis- 
sioners have either exceeded their 
jurisdiction or formulated a scheme 
containing something wrong in prin- 
ciple or law. The administration of 
a charitj^ by the C. C. may result in a 
considerable measure of economy, as 
their orders have the same effect as a 
judgment order or decree of the 
Chancery Division of the High Court, 
and, moreover, they are invested with 
adequate powers of demanding ac- 
counts, instituting inquiries into the 
condition and management of chari- 
ties, supervising the expenditure of 
income, and controlling the disposi- 
tion of the corpus or capital of the 
trust funds by the trustees. By the 
passmg of the Board of Education 
Act, 1899, the powers of the G. C. in 
regard to educational charities were 
transferred to the Board of Educa- 
tion. The Act of 1853 makes pro- 
vision for the appointment of three 
C. C., two at least of whom must, be 
barnsters-at-Iaw of not less than 
twelve years’ standing, and two of 
whom are salaried. The aggregate 
amount of stocks and investments 
held by the Official Trustees of 
Charitable Funds is over £70,000,000. 
(1930). See Bourchier-Ohilcott’s AeZ- 
jninisi ration, of Charities, 1912 ; Tu- 
dor’s Charitable Trusts, 1906 ; and 
Annual Reports of the Commissioners. 

Charity Organisation Society exists, 
as jnsLy be inferred from its name, for 
the purpose of organising charitable 
relief, repressing mendicity, and im- 
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provlni? the condition of the poor. In ; are affiliated to this, the i^arent hody. 
conatitntion it is a federation o£ a ' In addition there are similar societies 
number of district committees, one or ; in the colonies. 

more in each of the poor law divi- , As the C. O- S. was founded as Ions? 
eions of the metropolis and one out- ! aco as IS 69, in the heyday of Tic- 
side the metropolitan area, each com- \ torian prosperity, it is of interest to 
mittee being represented on a central ’ consider how the economic stresses of 
coimcil whose offices are situate at j the twentieth century, especially 
Denison House, Westminster, 8.W. j those since the Great War, have 
The principles and methods of the » aSected its attitude, and, more im- 
C. O. B. are to be gathered from a portant, the attitude of the public to 
statement of the division of labour as the Society. Although working in 
between the council and the district close touch with official agencies, the 
committees to he found in the society’s C. O. S- is, of course, a voluntary 
question and answer handbook and society, and in this has lain part of its 
annual reiiorts. The counci Ts duties strenjrth. It was inevitable, there- 
may be said to be educative, reforma- fore, that the Society should be forced 
tive and co-operative. They include on the defensive, as it was, w'hen the 
the propagation of sound principles new era of government activity in all 
in regard to the administration of manner of social relief was entered up- 
chanty ; the invitation of co -opera- on. As Lord Stanley of Alderley 
tion on the part of all societies and i stated, in the annual report of the 
individuals engaged in charitable C. O. S. for 1929, ‘ For twenty -five 
work ; the convention of special com- years the law and admmistration of 
mittees to report on questions con- this island ( Le. Great Britain) have 
nee ted with the administration of been moving in a very deb berate 
chanty and. the reform of charitable manner away from the appropriate 
administration generally ; and the treatment of individual cases and 
suppression by prosecution or other- towards the legal endowunent of 
wiseof impostors on the chanty of the categories of persons.’ As the So- 
benevolent. The council also super- ciety’s policy is that of * appropriate 
vises and endeavours to strengthen treatment of individual eases/ with 
and consolidate the work of the dis- its apparatus of ‘ case papers * and 
trict committees. The district com- * case -work,* Government action on 
mittees apply the principles of the the other hand must of necessity tend 
council’s methods by training workers towards ‘legal endowment of cate- 
among the poor, by bringing agencies gories,’ i.e, legislative action, on a 
and charitably-disposed persons into large scale, leaving useful investiga- 
touch with each other, and by pro- tory work to the C. O. S., with its 
moting local schemes for the aid of ‘ personal touch.’ 

the poor and the spread of provident The expression * Charity Organ- 
habits. The committees also receive isation ’ obtains in the U.S.A. as 
and deal with applications for charit- w’ell as in England, being indeed 
able help, taking care to test the bond borrowed from the popular title of 
fides of the applicants’ statements, the London Society for Organising 
and to distinguish such cases as may Charitable Relief and Repressing 
be better dealt with under the existing Mendicity, and carrying the same 
poor law. The work of the C- O. S. meaning of private benevolence as 
on its educative and reformative opposed to state relief. The Ameri- 
side, combined with similar work on can systems of C, O. are founded, 
the part of other charitable societies, directly on the British, wffiich aim at 
has no doubt played its part in the a scientific treatment of pauperism, 
introduction of legislation in the eschewing ‘ doles * or relief as far as 
shajie of social reformative measures, possible, and endeavouring to lift in- 
The institution of employment ex- dividual cases of hardship above the 
changes, the provision of medical and habitual resort to alms. Some of the 
other benefits under the Insurance earliest societies for C. O- in the U.S. 
Acts and the Old Age Pension and were the Jewish Relief Societies of 
Widows and Orphans Pension Acts, Philadelphia, which in IS 69 amaiga- 
have to a certain extent effectuated mated themselves into one body ; 
the work of the O. O. S, in the direc- the Philadelphia Society for Organis- 
tion of recommending aged and in- ing Charity, established in 18TS ; the 
firm persons for pensions, and promo- Bureau of Charities of Brooklyn, 
ting improvements in the administra- founded also in 1878, soon after the 
tion of medical relief and the allevia- system of out-relief was formally 
tion and prevention of unemployment, abolished there; the Charity Or- 
Much still remains to be done in the ganisation Society of Hew York City, 
solution of the problems of poverty, founded in 1S83 by Josephine Shaw, 
It is to be observed that there are other wife of Chas. Ru^ell LoweB, the 
societies who have adopted the style American general, and fi.rst woman 
of the C. O. S. ; but in most cases they member appointed to the Hew York 
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State Board of Charities ; the ‘ Asso- 
ciated Charities/ an incorporated 
organisation for systematising the 
yanous chanties of Boston, organised 
in 1879; and a number of others 
founded between 1879 and 1882 in Cin- 
cinnati, Massachusetts, Baltimore, 
Milwaukee, Cleveland (Ohio), and 
Washington. The principle, avowed- 
ly borrowed from English methods, 
of most American societies is the 
excellent one of * not alms but a 
friend ^ (the motto of an existing 
American charity society). In America 
the registration of applicants for 
relief is far more complete than in 
England, and at the offices of the 
Boston Associated Charities there is 
a central and fairly complete register 
of all applications made, whether to 
the state authority for poor relief, to 
the Associated Charities, or to any 
other voluntary bodies. In most 
cases there is nothing political about 
the American C. O. societies, apart 
from the fact that in certain cases 
civic functionaries, whose duties com- 
prise the supervision of state relief 
and the care of criminals, may be ex 
o^eio managers. Generally speaking, 
state relief and private C. O. have 
nothing in common, one excellent 
reason being that city councils could, 
after co-operating with voluntary 
organisations, avail themselves of the 
excuse that there was no further need 
to give outdoor relief. Profiting by 
such precedents, the great majority of 
C. O, societies in America provide no 
pecuniary relief, and work, as shown 
above, along educational or moral 
lines. 

Charivari, a French term of un- 
certain origin, used for a wild uproar 
caused by the banging of pans and 
kettles, mir^led with hissing, groan- 
ing, and shouting, expressive of dis- 
approval of the people against whom 
it is directed. It was originally a 
regular wedding-custom in France in 
the Middle Ages, but later it was only 
used at unpopular weddings, particu- 
larly for widows or widowers who re- 
married too soon. The custom and 
name were introduced into French 
America where it became corrupted 
into ‘ shivaree/ The violence and 
coarse nature of the Cs. were strongly 
opposed by the Church, and in the 
seventeenth century the Council of 
Tours forbade them entirely underpain 
of excommunication. The custom still 
continues in some rural districts, and 
is similar to the notorious ‘ Haber- 
feldtreiben ' of the Bavarian peasants. 
In modern times the name C-, from 
its suggesting satire and derision, has 
been taken as the title of various 
satirical papers, the Charivari (Paris), 
1832, and as a sub -title for the 
English Punch, 


Charjui, a tn. in Bussian Central 
Asia, near S. bank of the Amu Daria 
and 70 m. S.W. of Bokhara. It has 
some trade in raw cotton. Pop. 6000. 

Charkhari, a state in the Bundel- 
khand agency of Central India. The 
town of C. is 10 m. W. of Banda. 
Pop. 12,000. 

Charlatan (It. darlatano, from ciar- 
lore, to chatter), introduced in the six- 
teenth century as the name for a group 
of the ‘ jongleurs ’ who amused the 
people by their * patter and buffoon - 
cries. The name quickly became 
peculiarly associated wnth ‘ cheap 
jacks * and * quack doctors,’ hence 
the name has come to be used of any 
impostor. 

Charlemagne (Carolus Magnus), or 
Charles I. (c. 712-811 A.D.), son of 
Pdpin le Bref, King of France and 
Emperor of the West. On his father’s 
death, 768, he became King of Aus- 
trasia and Neustria, and on the 
death of his brother Carloman, 771, 
added his dominions, becoming su- 
preme ruler of the whole empire. 
From 761 he had accompanied P^pin 
on various military expeditions. He 
was a great statesman, legislator, and 
soldier, and founder of the ‘ Holy 
Roman Empire.’ His success was 
largely due to his championship of 
Christianity. His war against the 
Saxons lasted from 772—801, some of 
the chief incidents being the storming 
of Eresburg, destruction of the Irmin- 
sul, the May -field at Paderborn (777), 
and submission of the Saxon leader, 
Wittekind. The result was the com- 
plete subjugation and Christianisa- 
tion of the Saxons. C. divorced his 
first wife, daughter of Desiderius of 
Lombardy, and married a German 
princess, Hildegard, In 773 Pope 
Adrian I. appealed to C. to crush 
Desiderius, who was threatening 
Rome, and supporting the descend- 
ants of Carloman. By 771 the con- 
queror had made himself also king of 
Lombardy. In 7 7 8 he fought against 
the Arabs in Spain. On his return he 
met with a reverse at Roncesvailes, 
where Roland and other famous 
paladins were slain by the Saracens. 
Then he waged border wars against 
Lombards, Bavarians, Avars, Bretons, 
and others (c. 788—800). In 800 Pope 
Leo III. crowned him at Rome as 
emperor of the West, with the title 
‘ Csesar Augustus.’ In 808—810 he 
defeated the Danes, driving them back 
behind the Eider. To protect his king- 
dom he erected marks or margravates 
in the border districts. In 813 he 
associated his son, Louis le D6bon- 
naire, with him in the government. 
Louis was the only son who survived 
him, and became his successor. His 
empire at its height stretched be- 
tween the Elbe and Ebro, reaching 
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eastward to Hangaryt and S. to 
Calabria. C. was a patron of music 
and leaminc:, welcoming- such scholars 
as Eginhard, Alenin, and Warnefried 
at his court. His descendants were 
known as C’arlovingians, forming the 
second dynasty of Fiench kings, isee 
Gnizot, Charlemagne and the Car- 
lovingiauSf ISSO ; Hanrean, Charle- 
magne et sa Coui\ lSf»4 ; Davis, 
Charlemagne^ in Heroes of the Nations 
Series, 1900. 

Charlemont, a fort in Ardennes, 
France, standing on a height of 700 
ft. by the It. Meuse, near the Belgian 
frontier, opposite Givet. 

Charleroi, (1) tn. of Hainanlt, 
BeigiTim, on K. Sambre, 9 m. S.W. of 
Namnr. It is the centre of a great 
eoal -producing region, and stands at 
the junction of numerous railways 
which distribute the coal ail over Bel- 
gium. There are iarge iron-foundries, 
inachine-shops, factories of cutlerj', 
glass, nails, electrical industries, etc. 
The C. Canal connects it with Brussels. 
Formerly a fortress. At the Battle 
of C. which took place Aug. 22-23, 
1914, the oth French Army was over- 
whelmed by the Germans and forced 
to retreat. C. was taken and 160 
houses were burnt- Pop, 29,000. 
(2 ) A borough in Pennsylvania, U.S. A., 
with glass works and coal mines. Pop. 
11,516. 

Charles I. (Karl Franz Joseph) 
(18S7-1922), last Emperor of Austria- 
Hungary, d- Aug. 17, at Persen- 
beug. Lower Austria ; eldest son of 
Archduke Otto and Princess Maria 
J osepha of Saxony. Otto was younger 
brother of Archduke Franz Ferdinand, 
who hadrenouneedclaimtothe throne. 
Otto dying in 1906, Charles became 
heir-presumptive to Franz -Joseph. 
In 1911 he married Princess Zita of 
Bourbon-Parma. He succeeded to 
the throne Nov. 21,1916, in the midst 
of war ; and the changes he made in 
military dispositions did not turn out 
well. In April 19 IS it became known 
that he had conveyed, through his 
brother-in-law. Prince Sixte of Bour- 
bon-Parma, to the French president 
a promise to support French claims to 
Alsace-Lorraine. Charles disavowed 
Ms action, but the full text was pub- 
lished. {See also Austria, Hungary. ) 
On Nov. 11, 1918, Charles renounced 
control of affairs of Austria, and, 
temporarily, of those of Hungary. 
Under British protection, he left 
Austria for Switzerland in March 1919, 
and next month the Austrian parlia- 
ment formally deposed him. In March 
1921 he suddenly appeared at Buda- 
pest ; but there was no welcome — 
he became ill and returned to Switzer- 
land, promising to come again. Swiss 
authorities thenceforth watched him 
closely ; but he managed to leave 


Switzerland by aeroplane in Oct., and 
flew’ to the I^urgenland. His small 
armv w’as defeated near Budapest, 
and he was taken by a British warship 
to Madeira, where he d. April 1. 

Charles IL the Bald fS43-S77), 
Roman Emperor and King of the 
W. Franks, son of Louis the Pious, 
was born in 1S23. The division of the 
empire on the death of Louis the 
Pious was the cause of the outbreak 
of war between the sons of that king. 
C. and Louis the German forced the 
Emperor Lothaire to make peace at 
Terdun, S43. On the death of Louis 
II. C. received the crowm of the empire 
but Louis the German immediately 
invaded his kingdom and ravaged it, 

Charles III. the Fat, Emperor of the 
Roman empire and King of the W. 
Franks. He was the youngest son of 
Louis the German, and received from 
his father the kingdom of Swabia. On 
the death of his tivo elder brothers he 
inherited the crown of the Roman 
empire (8S2). His attempt to drive 
out the Saracens from Italy failed 
entirely, and he was only able to 
obtain terms \vith the Norsemen — 
who penetrated at this time as far as 
Paris, which they besieged — by heavy 
pajunents. The divorce which he 
obtained from his wife led to a con- 
spiracy of the nobility which deposed 
him <887 ). 

Charles IV. <1316-78), Emperor of 
the Holy Roman Empire and King of 
Bohemia. He w’-as educated in France 
and married the sister of the French 
king, Philip VI. He was chosen as the 
German candidate for the empire in 
opposition to Louis IV., who had 
quarrelled with the papacy. He took 
part with his father in the battle of 
Gr^cy, and succeeded to the kingdom 
of his father after that battle. He 
succeeded Louis IV. as emperor, and 
was supported by the pope, to whom 
he had granted practically the sove- 
reignty of Italy. He entered Italy 
only to be crowned, and although the 
Romans implored Mm to redress their 
grievances he returned to Bohemia. 
He imprisoned Rienzi, who appealed 
to him on behalf of the Romans, and 
took no notice of the pleadii^ of 
Petrarch, See Wemnsky, History of 
Charles IV, and his Time, 

Charles V. (1500-58), Emperor of 
the Holy Roman Empire and Kmg of 
Spain. He was the son of Philip of 
Burgundy and Joanna, the daughter 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, and was 
bom in Feb. Six years later Ms 
father died, and C. sucjoeeded to the 
Netherlands and the Franche Comt6. 
In 1516 Ferdinand died, and C. was 
recognised as the sovereign of C^the 
and Aragon in iconj unction with Ms 
mother in 1517. In the same year he 
succeeded to the Hapsbuig possessions 
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on the death of his paternal gn:‘aiid.- 
father, Maomilian, and two years 
later, in spite of considerable opposi- 
tion on the part of France and. the 
papacy, he was elected emperor. C.’s 
dominions were now widespread and 
various; he ruled Spain, and the 
Americas, parts of Italy (Naples, 
Sicily, and Sardinia), tog-ether with 
the Hapsburg, possessions which were 
themselves a scattered collection of 
different races. He was hampered in 
Spain by the Cortes, in Germany by 
the Diets, and there was in almost 
every different part of his empire a 
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different system of government. The 
difficulties of the beginning of his 
reign can be shortly stated as coming ; 
(1) from Lutheranism, a force which 
he found himself opposed to right at 
the beginning of his reign ; (2) from 
the opposition of France, whose 
armies he had to fight in the first few 
years of his reign in order to keep 
possession of his Italian dominions ; 
(3) from the continnaliy increasing 
Turkish power in Europe, which 
was made more formidable by its 
alliance with the piratical races of 
the north of Africa. These difficulties 
were only solved transitorily by O., 
and were constantly recurring. His 
religious policy became manifest from 


his first appearance at the Diet of 
Worms — the restoration of Germany 
to the Catholic faith, and in this ob- 
ject he never faltered. The Diet con- 
demned Luther and Lutheranism ; 
the constant attempts of 0. to restore 
Germany to Home accounts to a very 
great extent for his failure in that 
country. The early part of his reign 
may be regarded as a constant struggle 
with Francis I., a struggle which 
ended only with the defeat and cap- 
ture of Francis at Pavia. In 1526 
Francis, consenting to the terms of C., 
was released, and in the following 
year the Holy League was formed by 
his quondam allies and his hereditary 
enemy, Francis. In the same year an 
army of the emperor gathered from 
almost every part of his wide empire, 
attacked, captured, and sacked Home, 
making the pope a prisoner. C. imme- 
diately disclaimed all responsibility 
for the act, but made use of the advan- 
tages which it gave him. In 1529 
Francis and C. made peace at Cam- 
brai. During the events of the earlier 
part of his reign C. had been resident 
in Spain. The Spaniards had not been 
altogether pleased by the election of 
C. to the empire, since it had rele- 
gated them to the background. They 
had therefore put numerous diffi- 
culties in his way, and had in many 
ways prevented him from raising a 
sufficiency of supplies for his wars. 
In 1629 C. was crowned emperor of 
the Romans and king of Lombardy, 
and in the f ollondng year was held the 
Diet of Augsburg, which reiterated the 
decisions of the Diet of Worms and 
brought about the formation of the 
* Protestant ^ League of Schmalkald. 
But the threatened persecution of the 
Protestants was stayed by political 
events. Whilst O. was emperor of 
Germany he would always be depen- 
dent upon the goodwill of his Protes- 
tant subjects for aid against the 
natural enemies of the empire. This 
time the difficulty arose in the E. 
The Turks were always a thorn in the 
side of the empire, and they now 
threatened C., out the danger was 
avoided without war, and C. returned 
to Spain. In 1535 he stormed and 
captured the pirate stronghold of 
Tunis, and in the following year 
Francis again declared war. The war 
did not go fortunately for C., and in 
1538 the intervention of the papacy 
brought about a ten years’ truce. In 
1639 C. commenced his policy of 
crushing the power of the provincial 
Cortes of Spain, which from this time 
gradually sank into disrepute, and in 
the same year he cruelly crashed the 
rising in the Netherlands, depriving 
the town of Ghent of all its privileges. 
In 1641 he again attempted to attack 
Tunis, but was unsuccessful, attribut- 
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in^ his lack of success to an * act of 
God." War acrain broke out witli Fran- 
cis, and this time that Ciirfstiaiiinoii- 
areli did not disdain alliance with the 
Turks, and Enroxie was horrified when 
the Turkish fleet anchored and win- 
tered in Toni 031 . That most Christian 
monarch, Henry VIII., sprang to 
arms and as-isterl C. in his invasion 
of France, which forced on the Treaty 
of Cr6py (lellj, when the French 
claims on Italy were again repudiated. 
C. was now free to carry out the policy 
upon which he had set his heart, 
namely the restoration of Germany 
to the Cath olic Church. Previously he 
had been compelled by the exigencies 
of political events to keep on good 
terms with the Protestants. The 
Protestants appealed to arms, but the 
greater force of C. defeated them and 
made their leaders prisoners. The 
Interim of Angsbnrg followed, bnt 
failed to please either the Protestants 
or the Catholics. Finally the schemes 
of Maurice of daxony succeeded, and 
the Protestants were able to demand 
terms which they had never expected. 
The legal recognition of Protestantism 
followed in the Peace of Augsburg of 
1555, although this was far from 
being a final settlement. C.'s great- 
est and best loved scheme had failed. 
In addition to this, long and earnestly 
he had attempted to bring about the 
succession of his son Philip to the 
empire. This scheme was again de- 
feated, and the double blow, together 
with the state of his health, led to his 
abdication in 1555. In that year he 
resigned the Netherlands, the most 
dearly loved of all his possessions, to 
his son Philip, in the following year 
he resigned the Spanish possessions, 
and m 1558 he formally resigned the 
empire, although his brother Ferdi- 
nand had been emperor m all but 
name since 1555. Re spent the re- 
maining three years of his life in 
retirement at Tusle in the valley of 
Estremadura, Tvhere he died in Sept. 
1558. Personally C. was popular. In 
his policy he was at least sincere, but 
the inheritance which he left to 
Philip bore dire results. His religious 
persecutions vrere the extreme of sin- 
cere conviction, hut were unfoirtu- 
nate. The Thirty Years’ War was 
in itself the logical sequence of the 
Treaty of Augsburg, See Robertson’s 
History of Charles F., and Life by 
Armstrong. 

Charles VI. <1685-1740), Emperor 
of the Holy Roman Empire, second 
son of the Emperor Leopold I., was 
bom at Vienna. When the extinction 
of the Spanish Hapsbuig: house be- 
came apparent, he was put forward 
as the Austrian claimant to the 
Spanish inheritance. By the second 
Partition Treaty he was to be recog- 


^ nisetl as the king of Spain, but on the 
deim&e oi Charles II. of Spain, Louis 
XIV. nraetically tore up tlie Parti- 
tion Treaties. He was, however, 
proclaimed by the allies a» king 
of Spam and went to Sx^uln in the 
early stages of the war. He re- 
mained there until 1711 , meeting 
with verv little success, although he 
was supported by the Catalans, and 
even entered Madrid. But he was 
never popular with the Spanish people 
and in 17 1 1 he practically forfeited his 
claim when lie became emperor. The 
idea underlying the \V ar of the Spanish 
Succession was to preserve the 
balance of power, and C. was informed 
that an attempt to revive the domi- 
nions of Charles V, would not be per- 
mitted by the Powders. He ultimately 
abandoned Spain and turned his 
attention to securing the succession to 
the Austrian throne for his daughter, 
Maria Theresa. He foresaw the 
struggle which must arise on his 
death without male heirs, and he 
sacrificed much In order to get the 
Pragmatic Sanction recognised by the 
Pow'ers. During his reign the war 
with the Turks was brought to a suc- 
cessfulissue by the Treaty of Passaro- 
witz, but before the end of his reign 
he had lost almost all that he gained 
by that treaty. He died in 1740, the 
last male of his house. 

Charles I, (1625-49), King of Great 
Britain and Ireland, the second son of 
James I. and his wife Anne of Den- 
mark, wms h. at Dunfermlme in 
Nov. 1600. He was created Duke of 
Albany on his birth, Duke of York in 
1605, and four years after the death of 
his elder brother he received the title 
of Prince of W ales <1616). At an early 
age he took a lively interest in political 
matters, and after 1620 fell under the 
infinence of Buckingham. In 1623 he 
went to Spain with Buckingham 
to attempt to bring about his marriage 
with the infanta. The proposed 
marriage was unpopular in England 
and disliked in Spain. The Spaniards 
expected complete tolerance for the 
Catholics, and the prmoe anticipated 
Spanish help for his brother-in-law. 
The plans for this marriage failed, 
and C. and Buckingham returned to 
England to urge James to declare war 
on Spain. In 1624 G. entered into a 
marriage contract with Henrietta 
Maria of France, and although both 
the king and the prince declared that 
no tolerance would be granted to the 
Catholics by the marriage treaty, this 
promise was not adhered to. He im- 
mediately called parliament together 
and promised no remission of the 
penal laws against the Catholics ; 
but already his duplicity was known, 
and parliament granted but small 
supplies and insistedupon the redress 
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of grievances. In 1625 lie had married 
Henrietta Maria, who was allowed to 
set np a Catholic chapel at court and 
to hold Catholic services. In the 
following year the Catholic followers 
of Henrietta Maria were sent back to 
France. In the meantime C. had again 
come into collision with his second 
parliament, and although he tried to 
menace it, victory really rested wnth 
parliament. He was already involved 
in difficulties, and to these difficulties 
was added a wrar with France. In 
1628 his third parliament met and 
passed the Petition of Right, which 
forbade taxation without consent of 
parliament, and arbitrary and illegal 
imprisonment. C. was forced to con- 
sent to this. In 1627 the expedition to 
the Isle of Re had failed, and in 1629 
a similar expedition met with a similar 
fate and Buckingham was assassi- 
nated at Portsmouth- In the same 
year C. dissolved his third parliament, 
btit not until they had passed a 
resolution condemning innovations in 
religion and the collection of tonnage 
and poundage. From 1629-40 C. ruled 
without a parliament. The eleven 
years’ tyranny involved C. in many 
attempts to raise money for his im- 
mediate needs. In almost every vray 
he roused the antipathy of his sub- 
jects ; he levied tonnage and pound- 
age, he sequestered estates, and this 
policy led to the loss of the support of 
London ; he established a military 
tyranny in Ireland under Wentworth 
(Strafford). In 1634 he made his first 
levy of ship money, and in the follow- 
ing year he made another levy, this 
time on the inland towns as well. In 
1638 came the great Hampden case, 
when C.’s right to levy ship money 
was acknowledged by the courts. His 
reli^ous policy also roused the ill- 
feeling of his subjects. The High 
Church was favoured, the Catholics 
tolerated, and the Puritans perse- 
cuted. His Scottish policy precipi- 
tated matters. In 1633 he had visited 
Scotland for his Scottish coronation : 
in 1636 Laud’slitnrgy was introduced, 
in 1637 this led to a riot in St. Giles’ 
Cathedral and to the signing of the 
Covenant- A general assembly was 
called, but when this assembly pro- 
posed to discuss Episcopacy it was 
dissolved by the high commissioner. 
The assembly, however, refused to 
dissolve and abolished Episcopacy. 
Having done this, it prepared to meet 
the king in arms. The king, finding 
himself unable to raise sufficient 
forces, on the advice of Strafford 
called parliament. The Short Parlia- 
ment met in 1640 ; it proposed to dis- 
cuss grievances and was immediately 
dissolved. He again went north to at- 
tack the Scots, and again found it 
impossible to meet force with force. 


The result was that peace was made 
with the Scots practically on their 
own terms, and C. turned his atten- 
tion to England, where in Xov. 1640 
he called the Long Parliament. The 
result of the eleven years’ tyranny had 
been hopeless failure. The parliament 
which met in 1 640 was in no mood for 
rrifling- The imprisoned members of 
his third parliament had bitter per- 
sonal grievances, and the whole 
country was in favour of reform. The 
execution of Strafford w’as immedi- 
ately decided on by the Long Parlia- 
ment, and although C. had sworn 
that not one hair of his head should be 
touched, he was ultimately forced to 
consent to the execution of his great 
minister. Parliament forced conces- 
sion after concession out of C. Parlia- 
ment was only to be dissolved with 
its own consent, the Star Chamber 
and High Commission Court were 
abolished, and ship money was de- 
clared illegal. C. was, however, still 
intriguing and still trying to find 
some way in which he could escape 
from the clutches of parliament. In 
1641 he was forced to listen to the 
Grand Remonstrance, and early in 
Jan. 1642 he made the disastrous 
attempt to imprison the five members. 
He rode back to Whitehall after his 
failure amidst cries of ‘ Privilege of 
parliament,’ and now began to prepare 
for war, Hull refused to admit G. in 
April 1642, and in August C. raised 
his standard at Nottingham. The 
early stages of the war went on the 
whole in his favour, hut after the 
advent of Cromw-eli’s Ironsides, vic- 
tory after victory fell to the Parha- 
mentarians. The two great disasters 
with which the kmg met were Marston 
Moor and Naseby, -where the New 
Model Army crushed the Royalists 
utterly. On May 5, 1646. the king 
surrendered to the Scots at Newark, 
and was taken to Newcastle. The his- 
tory of the years 1646-49 are compli- 
cated by the maze of intrigue into 
which C. entered at this time. After 
failing to arrive at a settlement with 
the Scots, he was surrendered by them 
to parliament in 1647. Negotiations 
were kept up by C. with all parties, 
hut it was obvious that he could not 
he trusted. In 1647 he entered into 
the ‘ engagement ’ with the Scots 
which resulted in the second civil war 
and the determination of the ultra- 
Puritans to bring the king to execu- 
tion. In Jan. 1649, parliament having 
been cleared of all possible supporters 
of the king hy Pride’s Purge, resolved 
to bring the king before a high court 
of justice. On the 19th the trial 
began. The king refused to recognise 
the jurisdiction of the court, and on 
the whole behaved with magnificent 
dignity and self-possession. His execu- 
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tioB, IioweTer, was resolved upon, he ? regicides were executed, but on the 
was brought up to hear the sentence \ whole the Restoration was tolerant, 
passed upon him on the 27th, and was ; The Cavalier Parliament, however, 
not allowed to make any answer to , restored the Church in England, and 
the charges. He was executed before i in a similar manner bishops ivere re- 
Whitehall Palace on Jan. 30, Ms last i stored to Scotland. The early years 
word being ‘ Remember ! ’ See hives ! of the reign were disgraced by the 
by Chancellor and Skelton. | Dutch War, during which the Dutch 

Charles II. (1630-85), King of Great even sailed up the Thames and de- 
Britain and Ireland, was born on j stroyed the shipping there. In 1667 
May 29 at St. James’s Palace. During j Clarendon was dismissed, and Buck- 
the Civil War he was with his father mghani and Arlington became the 
during the early events, but after the chief mimsters ; these, together with 
defeat at Naseby he went to Pal- Dauderdale, Ashley, and Clifford, 
mouth, and from thence to rfcilly. formed m 1672 the famous Cabal. It 
From Scilly he went to jom the was during this period that C. entered 
queen in Paris, and he remained there | into those close relations with France 
for two years. On the execution of i which made him practically the pen- 
his father in 1649, he was immediately sioner of the French king, which 
proclaimed king m Scotland, He pro- gained him incidentally a fresh mis- 
jected an invasion of Ireland, but in tress in Louise de K^rouaJle, and 
1650, having signed the Solemn which cost England her natural 
League and Covenant, he embarked foreign policy, which was obviously to 
for Scotland. On landing in Scot- attack the aggrandisement of France, 
land he found himself in the power of In 1670 were signed the two secret 
the covenanting party, and was made treaties of Dover, the first of which 
to take a number of oaths which he pledged O. to the overthrow of Pro- 
had no intention of keeping. On Jan. testantism and gave him a pension of 
1, 1651, he was crowned at Scone, and £200,000 per annum- The Cabal 
on Sept. 3. his forces having pene- ministry met with considerable op- 
trated England as far as Worcester, position in the country, and many of 
were defeated by Cromwell. C., who the acts of the king and his ministers 
distmgmshed himself by his bravery at this time were unpopular m the ex- 
during the battle, fled, and after wan- treme. The ‘ stop of the exchequer * 
dering in disgmse throughout the ruined a number of people, and the 
country for six weeks, got away in second Declaration of Indulgence was 
safety to France. In 1654, relations declared illegal by parliament, and 
between England and France having the Test Act was passed. Danby 
altered he was forced to quit France, now became the chief minister, but 
and spent the rest of Ms years of exile even he was carried away by the pol- 
in wandering from one country to icy of his royal master, and another 
another. He tried to induce various treaty with France was signed, a 
of the Great Powers to help in Ms re- treaty which gave France the control 
storation, but failed. The death of of our foreign policy. In 1677, how- 
Oromwell in Sept. 1658 changed ever, William of Orange married Mary 
affairs in England considerably, and the eldest daughter of James, Duke 
from that time his ultimate return of York. Danby, whose share in the 
was only a matter of time. He is- treaty with France was disclosed by 
sued the Declaration of Breda in Louis XIY. in revenge for his having 
April! 6 60, after a Royahst rising had brought about this marriage, only 
been put down in the previous year, escaped impeachment by the dis- 
and early in May he was declared solution of parliament. In the mean- 
king at Westminster. Towards the time the country had been agitated 
end of the month he sailed from Breda by the Popish Plot, a scheme put 
and landed in England, where he was forward by Shaftesbury and the ultra- 
received with enthusiasm everywhere. Protestant party. C. met it m the 
The general rejoicings were soon to best possible way. He recognised 
cease. C. had returned from his travels that it had received general credence 
with two ideas firmly implanted in Ms in the co-untry, and he allowed it to 
mind : he would not again go on his continue, knowing fun well that in the 
travels, and he would have his own way course of time the falseness of it 
in his own affairs. He was steeped would he discovered. The Protestant 
in vice and immorality, was a secret party now pressed for the exclusion 
Catholic, andhadnopatriotism. Innate of James, Duke of York, from the 
selfishness is the dominant note in the crown. C., whilst reiterating that he 
whole of the policy of C. II.'s reign, would never consent to the Exclusion 
The first seven years of Ms reign were Bdl, sent James out of the country for 
passed under the domination of a short time, and declared his pleasure 
Clarendon. The Restoration settle- at the attempts to convert him 
ment was not followed by any very to Protestantism. The exclusionists, 
great persecution, a number of the however, went too far in asserting the 
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and appointing: ministers of his own, 
wbo, becanse of their humble orlgrin, 
were called the ‘ Marm onsets.’ In 
1HQ2, iiovsever, C., whose constitu- 
tion had been undermined bv ex- 
cesses, had his first fit of madness, 
and this was follo-wed by others of 
such frequent ocenrrenee as to show 
that it would be unlikely that C. 
would be able to rule personally. 
The royal dnkes immediately rccrained 
their power in France, andthestrii^ie 
commenced between the Bnrqnndians 
and the Orleamsts. Externally, during 
the latter years of the century, affairs 
were qnivrt. Peace had been restored 
■^•ith England, but this again w^as npi- 
set by the deposition of Richard II. 
(CVs son-in-law) and the accession of 
Henry IV. The struggle between the 
Buigimdians and Orieanists was now 
pronounced, and matters were brought 
to a head by the murder of Orleans in 
1407. The Burgundians for the time 
held the upper hand, and in league 
with the Parisians forced the king to 
do their will. In 1413 the Orieanists 
entered Paris and drove the Burgun- 
dians into the arms of England, with 
whom they concluded an alliance. 
Henry V. put forward the claim to 
the French crown and invaded France. 
In 1415 Agincourt was fought, and in 
14 IS Pans was captured by the Bur- 
gundians. In the following year J ohn 
the Fearless was assassinated, and 
the Burgundians definitely became the 
allies of the English, in 1420 the 
Treaty of Troyes, followed by the 
marriage of Heniy V, to the daughter 
of Charles VI., took place, and Henry 
became practically master of France. 

Charles VII. (1422-61), King of 
France, the filth son of Charles VI., 
was b. in 1403 and became lieu- 
tenant-general of the kingdom in 
1417. His power and authority, 
however, sank after the murder 
of John the Fearless in 1419, and 
by the Treaty of Troyes he was 
passed over in the succession to the 
crown. He retired to Mehun, near 
Bonrges, and remained there for 
some time. On his father’s death 
he was recognised as king of France by 
the southern provinces, but he gradu- 
ally lost all hold on the N,, and the vic- 
tories of the English during the early 
part of his reign lost him still more 
power. The central provinces of 
France were involved in internal civil 
struggles, and C. seemed to have no 
hope of success when the * Maid of 
France ’ came to his rescue and led 
him to success after success. Orleans 
was captured, and he was crowned at 
ilheims, but even then the ingrati- 
tude ot the court party gave Jeanne 
d’Arc a prisoner to the hands of the 
English. Later in ins reign C. recog- 
nised the services of the ‘ Maid of 


France.’ After 1135 affairs in France 
assumed a brighter state, since the 
Duke of Burgundy Joined forces with 
the French in driving out the English. 
The English were gradiiallj" driven 
out of their French possessions until 
by 1455 tfaev retained only Calais. 
In the meantime C. had had diffi- 
culties to face at home, and had man- 
aged to restore order both amongst 
the nobility and the people. Most of 
the king’s coiincillors were drawn, 
from the bourgeoisifs anil most o? C.’s 
mimsters served him w'ell ; for this 
reason the title ot Charles the Well 
Served is often applied to him. Dur- 
ing his reign the ijower of the central 
authority was greatly increased and 
by the end of his reign France had 
once more begun to settle dow'ii to 
days of peace and pto'^perity. 

Charles VIII. (14S3— 9S), Kmg_of 
France, the only son of Louis Ml., 
was b. in 1470. He succeeded Ms 
father, arid although he was declared 
capable of ruling he left the govern- 
ment of the country m the hands of 
his sister, Anne of Beaiijeu. He 
married in 1491 the Duchess of 
Brittany, thus uniting the last in- 
dependent duchy in France to the 
monarchy. In 1492 he took up 
the reins of government for himself. 
He, however, conceived wide and 
romantic projects. He decided to 
attempt to obtain the kingdom of 
Naples, to reconquer the Eastern 
empire, and to become its emperor. 
To obtain this desire he sacrificed 
everj-thing ; he entered Naples m 
1495, but w'as unable to proceed any 
further with his plan since a coalition 
of the powers was formed against 
him. He vras forced to return to 
France, and here, whilst preparing tor 
a second expedition, he died. 

Charles IX. (1560-74), the third son 
of Henry II. and Catherine of 31edici, 
was b. in 1550. He succeeded to 
the throne at the age of ten, and 
naturally the chief power still re- 
mained in the hands of the queen 
mother- He w^as a youth of extreme 
weakness, and had very queer 
tastes. He was passionately devoted 
to the chase, but his excesses under- 
mined his constitution. He married 
in 1570 Elizabeth of Austria. On 
the appearance of Coligny at the 
French court, he showed great friend- 
liness, but his weakness and his 
fanaticism were so cleverly played on 
by the Catholic party that in 1572 
w'as perpetrated the massacre of St. 
B^tholomew’s Day. After this event 
C- aged rapidly, and at the time of 
Ms death he appeared to be an old 
man worn out by fever and nightmare. 

Charles X. (1824-30), King of 
France, the son of the Dauphin, the 
; son of Louis XV., and hence a brother 
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of horns XVI., was b, in 1757. 
His youth had been passed in the 
wildest dissipations, and he had 
made himself and his partj' exceed- 
ingly unpopular in France. He be 
came the leader of the ultra-Hoyal- 
ists on the outbreak of the French 
He volution, and in 1 7 89 he le^ France 
to become the leader of the Emigres. 
He visited many of the courts of 
Europe, attempting to gain help 
for the Royalist party. In 1795 he 
landed in France to put himself at 
the head of the rising of ha Vendee, 
but his courage failed him, and he 
left the Royalists of the W., unsup- 
ported, to be crushed by the ferocity 
of Hoche. He lived for the rest of his 
period of exile in Holyrood Palace, 
and later at Hartwell. In 1S14 he 
returned to France, and during the 
reign of his brother houis XVIII. he 
was at the head of the party of ultra- 
Royalists and was successful in gain- 
ing the day for the party of reaction. 
On his accession in 1S24 he speedily 
became popular, but his popularity 
was not increased by the obvious 
efforts which he made to restore 
' Royalism ’ in France on the basis 
of the divine right of kings. His re- 
actionary measures soon made him 
exceedingly unpopular, and in 1825 he 
was openly insulted in the streets. 
He had no desire to become a consti- 
tutional monarch, and, although he 
was compelled to get rid of the im- 
popular minister Vill6ie,he still show'ed 
no signs of giving up the Royalist pre- 
tensions. The compromise ministry 
which he set up failed to please him, 
and he dismissed it. In 18 3 0, the elec- 
tions having gone against him and 
finding violent opposition in the 
Chamber of Deputies, he suspended 
the constitution. The result was the 
outbreak of a revolution which C. at 
first did not treat seriously. The king 
retired from Paris, and, when the 
seriousness of the state of affairs was 
explained to him, he abdicated in 
favour of his grandson. Louis Philippe, 
Duke of Orleans, however, was chosen 
king, and C. retired again to England. 
He d. at Goritz, where he had 
retired for his health, in 1836. 

Charles II. (1665-1700), King of 
Spain, the son of the old age of Philip 
VI., was b. in 1661. He was from 
infancy weak, deformed, and diseased, 
but Ms birth was received with 
acclamation by the Spaniards, who 
dreaded the settlement of the suc- 
cession question. For years he was 
not allowed to walk, and his educa- 
tion, because of Ms weakness, was 
neglected. But it quickly became 
apparent that the king would never 
rule, and the whole of his reign was 
taken up with struggles between the 
Austrian and French parties at court. 


Each of these scored a triumph by 
arranging a marriage for the king. 
The French party married him to a 
French princess, and on her death he 
was married to an Austrian princess. 
It was obvious throughout the reign 
that on the death of C. the question 
of succession would be disputed. The 
French party eontinuallv drummed 
into the ears of the king the fact that 
only the power of France could save 
the Spanish empire from dismember- 
ment, whilst C. himself could barely 
be persuaded to assimilate this fact 
owing to his extreme pride in the 
house of Hapsburg. Finally, on Ms 
deathbed, he was practically forced 
to sign a will leaving the Spanish 
dominions to Philip of Anjou, grand- 
son of Louis XIV, 

Charles III. (1759-88), King of 
Spain, the eldest son of Philip V. of 
Spain by Ms marriage to Elizabeth 
Farnese of Parma, was b. in 1716. 
He was Duke of Parma by right of 
Ms mother, and spent his early youth 
in Italy. In 1 7 3 4 be became king of the 
Two Sicilies, and these he mastered 
by sheer force of arms although he 
was not a great soldier, nor had he 
any special liking for arms. He early 
showed great hostility towards (5reat 
Britain, a fact 'wMch influenced Ms 
foreign policy at a later date, and 
which was probably due to the fact 
that at the beginnin|? of the war of 
the Austrian Succession he had been 
forced to remain neutral under threat 
of bombardment by the English fleet. 
On the death of Ferdinand VI. of 
Spain he succeeded to the throne. 
His foreign policy was not noted for 
its enlightenment. He signed the 
family compact with France, and 
took part in the later phases of the 
Seven Years* War against England 
somewhat disastrously. He again 
joined the French in 1779 in their 
attacks upon England during the 
American War of Independence. But 
Ms internal policy is a great contrast 
to Ms foreign policy. Whilst king of 
the Two Sicilies he had shown Ms 
desire to act as an enlightened and 
benevolent despot, now he proceeded 
to carry out that policy still further. 
He forced the Spaniards to adopt 
sanitary reforms. He recognised 
that the power of the Church had 
become too great, and he curbed it. 
He destroyed the Society of Jesus in 
Spain, and reduced the number of 
monastic buildings. In spite of this 
somewhat drastic policy he always 
remained a true son of the Church. 
Roads and canals were constmcted, 
and altogether the period may be 
regarded as one of great prosperity 
for Spain. C. died just on the eve of 
the French Revolution. 

Charles IV. (1788-1808), King of 
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Spain, the second son of Charles III,, ' was b. in 1622. A s’reat warrior 
was b. in 1748. He was noted dnr- , kin^, he took part in the later cam- 
inff his youth for his extreme strength, paign of the Thirty Years’ War, 
being a man of fine physical build.. He hut was for a short time forced 
succeeded his father in 17b8, bnt de- j to remain inactive by the Treaty 
%'oted his time to the chase, leaving ; of Westphalia (1048). He was the 
the government of the country to be > recognised hear to the Swedish 
administered by the queen and. her , throne, to which he succeeded on 
lover, Godoy. He was terrified by the ! the abdication of Queen Christina, 
excesses of the French Revolution, In 1655 he determined upon war with 
and attempted a policy of extreme ; Poland, and called the Riksdag to 
reaction to prevent the growth of a ' grant him supplies. He gathered to- 
‘ reforming ’ party in Spain, He was gether a great army and navy and 
a man of great credulity, and it is attacked the Poles. Warsaw was 
most probable that he never under- easily won, and after a long siege 
stood the relations of Godoy and his Cracow fell also, and Poland appeared 
queen. In fact he always had great to be conquered, but the Poles were 
faith in his minister, and even went so stirred to the depth of their national 
far in ISOS as to abdicate to save him. feeling by these events, and forxied 
He took refuge in France, where he t:he Swedes to retire from the siege of 
abdicated in favour of Napoleon ; he Czenstochow, which had _ held out 
was a strong believer in the theory of for over ten weeks. This success 
divine right, and probably saw noth- roused the feelings of the Poles to a 
mg wrong in his action in betraving < very high degree, and the Polish army 
his people. He d. at Rome m 1819. became again active. C., who desired 
Charles VII., King of Sweden diir- the conquest of Brandenburg, was by 
ing the middle of the tv'eUth century* unfortunate position forced to 
Helped to oi*ganise the Christian bny the support of the elector at the 
Church in that countrv and created price of Prussian independence, and 
the archbishopric ot Upsala, 1164. m the following year the Danes de- 
Charles VIII. id, 1470), elected dared war against him. This helped 
king ot Sweden in 1449. His name rather than hindered him since he was 
was originally Karl Knutssen Bends, able to give up the Polish campaign 
He was forced to retire before Christo- on the same justification and conoen- 
pher of Bavaria in 1441, and after the trate against Denmark. He attacked 
death of the latter prince ^vas restored, from the S . , but his most ast ounding 
but had again on two occasions to feats were the crossing of the Dittle 
seek safety in flight. After his death and Great Belts with his army over 
the three kingdoms of Scandinavia the ice. The effect of his unique 
were again united. movement was to crush the Danes, 

Charles IX. (1600-11), Bang of who immediately opened negotiations 
Sweden, was b, in 1550. He was for peace (1658) and agreed to the 
the youngest son of Gustavus cession of large tracts of territory. 
Vasa, and is known principally by C., however, again %vithout warning 
his stem Calvinism and his struggles attacked the Danes in the midst of 
in order to obtain the recognition these negotiations, and it was only 
of Sweden as a Protestant nation, with considerable difficulty that he 
In 1568 he was the leader of the could be persuaded to reopen negofcia- 
rebellion against Eric III., and he tions with them. In 1660, when he 
was involved in struggles with John was meditating an attack upon Nor- 
III. during the greater part of that way, and had crossed to Sweden to 
king’s reign- When Sigismund, a persuade the Riksdag to grant him 
Catholic, and already king of Poland, further supplies, he d., worn out 
succeeded to the Swedish throne in probably with the strenuous life he 
1592, C. came forward as the cham- had led. -r^. 

pion of Protestantism. He was ap- Charles XI. (1659— 9 p, Kong of 
l^ointed regent in 1595, and became Sweden, succeeded to the throne at 
king in 1600, when Sigismund was the age of four, being the only son 
deposed. He did not, however, as- of Charles X- His education, both 
sumo the title until 1604, and was not general and particular, was shame- 
actually crowned until 1607. His fully neglected by the r^rents, and 
foreign policy, which is the most im- C. was practically illiterate when 
portant aspect of his reign, involved he was called upon to rule the state 
him in wars with Russia and Den- and to make the final struggle against 
mark, which were not successful. His Denmark. The whole court was cor- 
importance is due to the fact that he rapt and degraded,^ yet C. showed 
prepared the way for his great son, great courage and skill in tacMing the 
Gustavus Adolphus, by his fervent difficulties of the situation. He com- 
Protestant policy. manded his armies in person, and 

Charles X. (1654-60), King of Swe- spent much time and thought in pre- 
den, nephew of Gustavus Adolphus, paring for the national struggle. He 
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defeated the Danes at Fylleboro in 
1672, and in the same year he defeated 
Chnstian V. of Denmark in the great 
battle at Dnnd. The battle was 
hardly contested, and although the 
lasses of the Swedes were great, still 
they gained the victory and practi- 
cally annihilated the forces of Den- 
mark. In 1678 he again defeated the 
Danes at the battle of Malmo, and in 
the following years was forced to con- 
sent to a peace dictated by Donis XIV. 
The rest of his reign was devoted to 
the establishment of Sweden npon a 
sound basis, and to the rectification 
of her financial position. Practically 
every side of the administration was 
overhauled, financial matters were 
looked into, commerce encouraged, 
and church government and education 
reformed. C. d. in 1697, leaving be- 
hind him a reputation which places 
him high in rank amongst the kings 
of Sweden. 

Charles XII. (1697-171S), Xing of 
Sweden, the oiily survivmg son of 
Charles XI., w^as b. in 1682. He 
was given an extraordinarily careful 
training in every respect when young. 
At an early age he showed consider- 
able natural ability. He was a good 
rider, a good marksman, and in 
mathematics and languages he ex- 
celled. He was also carefully trained 
in matters of administration, and at 
an early age was interested in all the 
duties of his station. He succeeded 
his father in 1697, and was given the 
fun sovereignty at once. He was 
generally popular at the beginning of 
his reiam, although there were indica- 
tions that he intended to rule accord- 
ing to his own ideas. He was a hard 
worker, and also showed far more 
humanity than was customary at that 
time in one of such high rank. The 
great northern war of 1699 forced 
O. into the field. He resolved to 
attack his nearest enemy first — Den- 
mark. He succeeded in defeating the 
Danes and wringing from the Danish 
king a promise to abstain from fur- 
ther hostilities. He then marched 
against the Hussians who were be- 
sieging Narva, and after a week of 
forced marches succeeded in defeating 
the besieging force with but small loss 
to himself. He now turned to pursue 
the foe whom he regarded with the 
greatest bitterness, Augustus of 
te’axony, ETng of Poland. He captured 
u arsaw and marched against Cracow, 
^feating the Poles and Saxons at 
KUi ss o w . He ravaged the territory he 
passed through, spoiled the towns, and 
harried the inhabitants. In 1703 C. I 
won the battle of Pultusk, and later I 
another battle at Pienit 2 E. He deposed 
the Saxon Augustus, and set up a 
candidate of his own for the throne of 
Poland, a candidate who was crowned 


in 1705. He came into Western Eu- 
rope just at the crisis of the War of the 
Spanish Succession, but he had no de- 
signs on Western Europe — he desired 
only the ruin of his natural enemies. 
In Sept. 1707 he forced Augustus to 
sign a treaty by which he resigned his 
claims to the Polish crown and his 
hostility to Sweden. He now marched 
against Hussia, defeated them at 
Holorsezyu, and as the Russians fell 
hack followed slowly towards Moscow 
Realising that he could not reach 
Moscow, he now marched southward 
to join the hetman of the Cossacks 
Mazeppa. Peter had already destroyed 
Mazeppa's conspirac 5 % and when the 
hetman joined C., it was as a fugitive 
The winter of 1708 was the most 
severe Europe had known for 100 
years, the sniferings of the Swedes 
were unimaginable ; food failed them 
and later the weather became so 
severe that they could not possibly 
keep themselves warm. The kiT^ g was 
at his best at this time, cheering and 
encouraging his men. Finally, when 
the frost broke and the Russians were 
attacked, the Swedes were practically 
annihilated, and C. with the remnant 
of his army took refuge in Turkey, He 
had great influence in Turkey, where 
he remained from 1 709-14, and caused 
the Turks to declare war on Prussia no 
less than three times. He finally, how- 
ever, became so troublesome that after 
a desperate fight he was taken prisoner 
at Bender, and finally quitted Tur- 
Msh territory and arrived in Sweden 
in Nov. 1714. C. immediately raised 
an army which was strong enough to 
prevent his being attacked by his 
enemies, and in 1717 he opened 
hostilities with Norway. In the 
following year, whilst again leading 
an expedition to Norway, he was 
shot in the trenches whilst hesieeina* 
Fredrikshall. ® ^ 

Charles XIII. (1809—18), King of 
Norway, the second son 
of Fredrick Adolphus, was 

b. m 1748. He distinguished him- 
self as an admiral in the Russo - 
Swedish War, and later became 
regent of the country. He prac- 
ticaUy (popped out of state affairs 
after 1796 imtil 1809, when he was 
elected king in place of Gustavus IV., 
who was deposed. In 1810 Berna- 
do tte (Charles XIV., was elected 
crown prince and practically took all 
power out of the hands of the king, 
who had by this time become 
decrepit. In 1814 he became the 
first king of a united Norway and 
Sweden, and in ISIS he d., having 
for ten years been king only in 
name. 

Charles XIV. (181S-44), King of 
Norway and Sweden ; known also as 
Jean Baptiste Jules Bernadotte; the 
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son of a lawyer at Pan. He was 5. | a stronir supporter of the policy of a 
in 1703 and entered the French i strong iScamiina via. 
service in 17S0, and showed coH' j Charles I. (1265-85), King of Naples 
siderable ability in his profession. ' and Sicily, Count of Anjou, and 
On the outbreak of the Revolution he seventh son of Rouis VIII. of France, 
received speedy promotion. He was He was b, in 1226 before the acces- 
present at the battle of Fleurus and . sion of his brother, Rouis IX., and 
took part in the campaigns in Ger- j was later, on the decease of another 
many. In 1797 he took reinforce- i brother, given the counties of Anjou 
ment to Napoleon in Italy, and in the i and Maine. In 1246 he married the 
following year he became ambassador i heiress of the county of Provence, and 
at Vienna- In the same year by his , after some difficulty he succeeded 
marriage to p5sir6e Clary he became ■ in establishing his authority over his 
the brother-in-law of Joseph Bona- | new* possessions. He aceonipanied St. 
parte. He did not take an active part i Louis on his first crusade, and was 
in the coup d*ftai bv which Napoleon j with him when he was defeated and 
became First Consul, but he -was given . captured, he himsejf sharing the same 
in ISOl the command of the army in fate. Ransomed and released before 
La Vendee. In ISO 4, when the empire the king, he returned to E'ranee to 
was declared, he was made a marshal mtrigue with the Countess of Flan- 
of France and was also appointed to ders against the emperor. In 1257 he 
the governorship of the province of ( captured the important town of Mar- 
Hanover. He took part in the cam- seilles, and began to make his in- 
paigns of Ulm and Austerlitz, and was fiuence felt in Idedmont. His great 
later made governor of the Hanse opportunity came when the pope de- 
towns. After the battle of Wagram sired to break down the power of the 
he returned to Paris, having incurred Hohenstaufen in Italy. He was offered 
the displeasure of Napoleon by issu- the ermvn of Naples and Sicily, for 
ing an order which congratulated the which he was to pay a yearly tribute 
Saxons on the courage which they to the pope, and which also he would 
had displayed at Wagram. In 1810 he have to win from their allegiance to 
was appointed to command in the Manfred, the natural son of Frederick 
Netherlands. In 1810 he was offered TI. He finally accepted the papal offer, 
the crown of Sweden, because he and despatched an expedition to 
had considerable popularity there and Italy in 1264. In the following rear 
also because the Swedes desired a he was crowned king of the Two 
strong military ruler, and in the same Sicilies, and a year later he defeated 
year was elected crown prince. In and killed Manfred at Benevento. 
November he went over to Sweden, In 1268 a battle was fought •with 
where he was adopted by the king, Conradin, the last descendant of 
Charles XIII., imder the name of Frederick II., and resulted m the de- 
Charles John. He almost immedi- feat of the supporters of the Hohen- 
ately became exceedingly popular staufen and the capture and execution 
and never really lost his popxdarity, of Conradin. His power was now at 
although some of his views were dis- . its greatest. He was recognised as one 
pleasing to the majority of his sub- of the most powerful xnonarehs in 
jects. He took part in the later Ger- Europe, and his power was the gi^eater 
man cjampaign against Napoleon, owing to his influence over the papacy, 
and in 1818 he succeeded his adopted In 1272 he took part in the second 
father Charles XIII. with the title of and ill-fated crusade of Louis IX., 
C. XIV. His policy from the begin- after whose death he returned to 
ning had been to bring about a union Italy. In 1282 occurred the noassacre 
with Norway, and in this he was ulti- and explosion known as the Sicilian 
mateiy successful. His reign on the Vespers, inspired by the cruelty and 
whole was one of development and ill-rule of the French. G. determined 
peace, and he proved himself an to avenge this disaster, but after two 
enlightened monarch- ; defeats, finally had to give up all hope 

Charles XV. (1859—72), King of , of regaining Sicily . He was prepstring 
Sweden and Norway, was b. in i another attempt from Naples when 
1826. He was the eldest son of he died. 

Oscar I., and became regent in 1857, Charl^ VII. (1697—1745), Emperor 
He became an exceedingly popular of Germany, Elector of Bavaria, the 
and enlightened king, and during son of the elector of Bavaria. Since 
his reign a number of great reforms Bavaria took the side of France in the 
were made. The laws of the church War of the Spanish Succession, G.’s 
and the criminal laws underwent early youth was spent in Vienna, 
considerable reform at this time, and where he was taken by the Austrians, 
the king also gave his support to the The electorate, however, was re- 
laws which reformed the constitution, stored at the end of the war, and C- 
He was himself a man of great gifts took part in the cam^ign of Austria 
and had considerable ability. He was against the Turks. He succeeded to 
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the electorate in 1726, and his reign 
was taken up (in spite of having recog- 
nised the Pragmatic Sanction) in plot- 
ting to obtain the Imperial Crown on 
the death of Charles VI., uncle of his 
mfe Maria Amelia. The Bavarian 
house had some claim to the Imperial 
throne. In 1740 he claimed the Im- 
perial crown and was put forward as 
the puppet of the anti-Austrian 
faction. He was crowned m 1742, 
hut his sovereignty was merely 
nominal. His hereditarj^ dominions 
were overrun, he was twice restored 
to his capital, but he d., worn out 
by his many illnesses and troubles. 

Charles I, King of Rumania (1839— 
1914), Prince Karl Bitel, second son of 
Prince ICarl Anton of Hohenzollern- 
Sigmarmgen, the Homan Catholic 
branch of the Hohenzollerns, was b. 
at Sigmarmgen. Served in the 
Prussian army ; and, on the dethrone- 
ment of Alexander John, was elected 
Prince of Humania (then under 
Turkish Suzerainty), April 1866. He 
was energetic in developing the coun- 
try ; but in 1871, when the French 
sympathies of many of his subjects, 
together with the failure of a Jewish 
speculator to whom he had entrusted 
railway schemes, made the Prince un- 
popular, he offered to abdicate. The 
ability of a conservative statesman, 
Lascar Catargi, tided over this un- 
fortunate period. Prince Charles 
took the field as an ally of Hussia 
in 1877, and on May 21 the indepen- 
dence of Humania was proclaimed. 
On May 22, 1 88 1 , Charles was crowned 
king at Bucharest, with a steel crowm 
made from a Turkish gun. He mar- 
ried Princess Elizabeth of Wied — 
* Carmen Sylva/ the poetess and 
musician, in 1869. On the death of 
their only child, the succession was 
settled on a nephew. Prince Ferdi- 
nand. The opening of the Great W ar, 
wherein Humania^s interests were 
agamst the Central Powers with which 
the king was linked, caused much 
friction between him and his mini- 
stry — terminating only with his death 
atPelesh, Oct. 10. 

Charles (Carol) II., King of Hu- 
mania (6. 1893); b. Oct. 16, at the 
castle of Pelesch (Sinaja) ; son of 
King Ferdinand (<?.!? .), and Marie, 
daughter of the Duke of Edinburgh. 
Toward the end of the Great War, he 
married, at Odessa, a Moldavian lady 
named 2igi Lembrino — or Lambrino 
— and they had a son. In 1919 he 
renounced his claim to the succession, 
since he had no taste for kingship and 
his wife was not recognised as prin- 
cess ; but his parents persuaded him 
to give up the lady, the marriage was 
annulled as illegal for want of banns, 
and Carol was sent on a mission to 
Japan. On his return, he married. 


i at Athens, March 10, 1921, Helen, 
daughter of King Constantine of 
Greece ; by whom he had issne the 
Prince Mihai (Michael), 5. Xov. 7, 
1921. After attending the funeral 
of the Queen -Dowager of England, 
Xov. 1925, instead of going home he 
went to Paris and thence to Milan — 
where he publicly renounced the 
succession, Dec. 28, 1925. Renunci- 
ation was accepted by his father, 
and made legally effective. Carol 
went back to Paris, Feb. 24, 1926, 
accompanied by a Mme, Lupescu. 
In Paris, in March, Mme. Lambrino 
claimed heavy damages for the 
annulment of her marriage. Carol 
took the surname of Caraiinan ; the 
infant Prince Michael succeeded his 
grandfather, July 20, 1927 ; and 
Princess Helen obtained a divorce 
from Carol, June 21, 1928. By that 
time he had again changed his mind 
about kingship, and had been expelled 
from England (May 16, 1928) for 
intriguing against the Rumanian 
Gov. He resided in Brussels for a 
while. On June 5, 1930, he left 
Paris by aeroplane ; on the evening of 
next day he descended at Bukarest, 
a new Ministry was tormed, the 
Regency resigned ; and on Sunday, 
June 8, Carol II was proclaimed, 
while his deposed son was given the 
titles of Crown Prince and Prince of 
Alba Julia. 

Charles Albert (1798-1849). King of 
Sardinia. The son o f Prince Charles of 
Savoy-Cavignano. The early death 
of his father led to the neglect of his 
education. During the early years of 
his life Piedmont was overran by the 
French, bnt after 1814 the king of 
Sardmia restored his court to Tmdn. 
C. A., who was in the direct line of 
succession was regarded with horror 
by the Royalists on account of his 
supposed revolutionary ideas. He 
was, however, recognised as hen*- 
apparent. In 18*21 a revolution forced 
the king (Charles Felix) to abdicate, 
and C. A. became regent. He granted 
a constitution which was repudiated 
by the king, and he himself became 
distrusted by both Royalists and 
Liberals. He was still, however, re- 
garded as the heir-apparent, although 
Metternich strongly favoured the 
selection of an Austrian prince. In 
1823 he fought in Spam, and in 1831 
he succeeded Charles Felix. He 
attempted to reform the finances and 
administration of Piedmont, but was 
only partially successful. In 1848 he 
granted a Liberal constitution, and 
in the same year declared war on 
Austria, and went to the help of the 
Milanese. At first successful, he was 
finally beaten, and on his entrance 
into Milan was received badly. He, 
however, continued the struggle, but 
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failing to obtain terms after the Battle 
of L»a Bieocca, he^abdicated in favour 
of his son and. retired to a monasterv, 
where a few months later he died. 

Charles Augustus 11757-18*28), 
Grand Duke of Saxe- Weimar. His 
father d. before he ixas one year of 
age, and the duchy was administered 
by his mother. The prince received a 
very careful education, and spent the 
early part of his youth in travelling. 
In 1775 he was declared of age, and 
began actually to rule. His reign is 
noted for the enlightenment of the 
policy which he adopted. He intro- 
duced the poet Goethe to the court 
and to Ms councils, and although he 
was a hard drinker and a good sports- 
man, this was not allowed to interfere 
with the serious policy that he had 
adopted. His people were not to be 
governed despotically nor yet bene- 
volently, but were to be so educated 
that they would be capable of govern- 
ing themselves. This policy speedily 
made the university of Jena the most 
i mportant in Europe. During the 
early part of his reign he was driven 
by the Austrian policy into the arms 
of Prussia, with whom he concluded 
an alliance. The revolutionary wars 
found him fightmg in the ranks of the 
I^ussian army, and he fought against 
Napoleon until the Jena campaign 
forced Mm to join the confederation 
of the Khine. Again in 1 8 1 2 he was in 
arms against Napoleon, and continued 
so until the end. In 18 15 he took part 
in the congress of Vienna and pleaded 
hard for the recognition of the rights 
of the people. His home policy made 
Saxe-Weinaar one of the few free 
countries of Europe, but Ms enlight- 
ened policy drew down on him the 
censures of the reactionary ministers 
of other countries, especially of Met- 
ternich. He granted a liberal consti- 
tution to Ms people, and was one of 
the few princes who were not driven 
by tbe excesses of the Hevolution to a 
policy of reaction. 

Charles Edward, see Stuart, 
Charles Edward. 

Charles Eugene (1728-93), Duke of 
Wurtembeig, Succeeded in 1737, but 
did not come of age until 1744. He 
had good ability, but he wasted Ms 
talents in extravagant and vicious liv- 
ing. He fought against Prussia during 
the Seven Years* War, a course that 
was decidedly unpopular in the duchy. 
His methods of financial and political 
administration roused much resent- 
ment amongst Ms people, and al- 
though he was forced to promise 
reforms, he continued Ms former 
practices. His period of rule was 
continually disturbed hy internal 
troubles. 

Charles Louis, Archduke of Austria 
and Duke of Teschen (1771-1847), the 
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third SOD of the Emperor Leopold II. ; 
became one of the most distinguisbed 
generals of the Napoleonic period- He 
began his career as a soldier during 
the revolutionary wars, being at that 
time stationed m the Netherlands. He 
commanded a brigade at Jemapi>es, 
and during the subsequent cam- 
paigns proved himself a general of 
such ability that in 1 796, after serving 
for a year with the army of the Rhine, 
he was given the chief command of 
that army. His campaign of 1796 was 
one of the most brilliant of the whole 
of the w’ar. He defeated Jourdan 
twice during the year, and finally 
drove the French across the Rhine. 
He had shown himself a past-master 
in the art of strategy, with an ability 
to refrain from too closely following 
the general theories of strategy, al- 
though at a later date he advocated 
principles of strategy which must 
never be departed from. Although m 
the following year he found Napoleon 
more than a match for him, he agam 
showed Ms consummate skill as a 
general in the manner m which he 
conducted the retreat of his armies. 
The campaign of 1799 found him 
again in command of the Austrian 
armies of the Rhine and again op- 
posed to his old enemy J ourdan. He 
defeated the French general twice 
during the year, and even tried con- 
clusions successfully with Massena, 
and once more he forced the French 
to retire over the Rhine. After this 
campaign! ill-health drove him for a 
short time into retirement in Bohemia, 
but he again commanded the Aus- 
trian armies durmg the short cam- 
paign wMch preceded Hohenlinden, 
and after that, battle concluded an 
armistice with the French. He had by 
this time become exceedingly popular 
with his fellow-countrymen, who re- 
garded him as a national hero. In 
1805 he took up the command of 
the armies in Italy, but events in 
Germany soon drew him from Italy, 
where he had fought the Battle of 
Caldiero and defeated Massena, The 
peace wMch followed the disasters of 
Ulm and Austerlitz was used by the 
archduke to reorganise the Austrian 
forces. In 1809 he again became 
commander-in-chief of the Austrian 
army, which he had not yet been able 
completely to reform. The struggles 
of the Austrians against Napoleon 
were not altogether imsuccessful, and 
the victory of Asjiern had eertamly a 
good moral effect on the rest of 
Euroiie. Aspern was followed by 
Wagram, where the Austrians were 
totally defeated, although not before 
they had made a most desperate 
stru^le, TMs was the last battle m 
which the archduke took part. He 
lived the rest of his life in retirement. 
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becoming Duke of Saxe-Teschen in 
1822. 

Charles ‘ Martel ^ C the Hammer *) 
(c, 600-T-il A.D.), natural son of Pepin 
d'H^ristal, mayor of the palace under 
the later Merovingian kings, grand- 
father of Charlemagne. In 711 the 
Austrasian Franlis chose him as their 
duke ; by force ol arms he united the 
kingdoms of Neustria and Austrasia, 
720, becoming virtual ruler of the 
Franks, the titular kings (among 
them Chilperic II. and Clotaire IV.) 
being merely his puppets. He fought 
against Saxons, Alemanni, and 
Bavarians, and rolled back the tide 
of Moslem conquest in the desperate 
and famous battle between Tours 
and Poitiers, 732. For this crushing 
defeat of the Saracens he was given 
his surname, and looked upon as the 
saviour of Christendom (see Gibbon). 
C- tried to convert Saxony and Frisia 
to Ohristiamty and helped St. Bom- 
face in his missions. He again drove 
the Saracens out of Burgundy and 
Danguedoo, 737. On his death he left 
the kingdom to his sons, Carloman 
and Pepin le Bref. See Oauer, Z>is- 
sertatio de Karolo SMartello, 1848 ; 
Breysig, J ali/t'hucher d, frank. Reichs, 
714-41 ; die ZeH Karl Martells, 1869 ; 
Ulysse Chevalier, Bio-bibliographie, 
1904 ; Baron de Nilinse, Charles 
Martel, Histoire des Maires dii Palais, 
1S51. 

Charles of Blois (c. 1319—64), Duke 
of Brittany, sometimes known as 
Charles of Chatillon. Married the 
daughter and heiress of of Brit- 
tany. On the death of the latter, the 
succession of his daughter, Jeanne, 
wife of C. of B., was disputed. Charles, 
aided by his uncle, Philip VI. of 
JB’rance, was able at first to defeat 
John of Montort FAmaung, who was 
supported by Edward III. of England. 
But his success was only transitory, 
and in 1347 he himself was wounded 
and taken prisoner. He was only 
released in 1356, but continued the 
war, and finally perished at the 
Battle of Auray. He was noted for the 
consistent piety of his life, and was 
ca-nonised by the Roman Church. 

Charles of Orleans, see Ori.:eans, 
Charles, Duke of. 

Charles the Bold (1433—77), Duke of 
Burgundy, son of Philip the Good. 
Before the death of his father he bore 
the title of Count of Oharolais, and 
during his youth he quickly estab- 
lished a reputation for himself as a 
general and warrior. In 1465 he be- 
came the practical ruler of the duchy, 
and adopted at once his policy of 
opposition to the aims of Louis XI. 
He succeeded after hard fighting in 
wrestingfrom Louis XI. by the Treaty 
of Gonlians some of the privileges 
which Louis had gained, and just 


previous to the death of his father 
was engaged in subdmng a revolt of 
the townstolk of Lidge, a revolt which 
vas renewed when he succeeded to 
the duch 3 '. His successes had aroused 
the anger of Louis XI., who desired to 
curb as much as possible the ambi- 
tions of Biu’gundy. Negotiations were 
opened at Pdronne, and although C. 
was convinced of Loms’s double deal- 
ing, still, at the same time, he treated 
with him. The Treaty of P6ronne was 
futile, and in the following year Louis 
seized some tns. on the Somme, 
whilst C. invaded France and laid it 
waste as far as Rouen. From 1470 
onwards G, was engaged upon wader 
schemes than simply’- checking the 
ambition of Louis. He desired the 
restoration of the middle kingdom, 
and aspned to the kingship himself. 
He had added to his territory and 
poTver, but in so doing he had raised 
up manj^ enemies. He had ofiended 
the emperor, he was at enmity with 
the Lorrainers and Swiss, and finally, 
after several defeats, he w'as over- 
thrown and slain before Nancy. His 
body wus onlj’ recovered several daj'S 
after the battle. The death of C. ex- 
tinguished the male line of the dukes 
of Burgundy, and w’lth it the grandeur 
and importance of the duch^’. C. 
had left an only daughter, Mary, who 
succeeded to ail the dominions of her 
father out of France. She married 
the Archduke Maximilian, to whom 
her father had proposed her, and 
through w’hom her Flemish posses- 
sions descended to the Spanish 
branch of the house of Austria. 

Charles, Mrs. Elizabeth (1828—96), 
b. at Tavistock, Devonshire, the 
daughter of John Rnndle. She w’as 
the author of many books of a semi- 
religious character, the chief of which. 
The Chronicles of the Schdnberg-Cotta 
Wamily, 1SG4, is about Martin Luther, 
and has been translated into most of 
the European languages, into Arabic 
and many Indian dialects. Others of 
her books are : The Diary of Mrs. Kitty 
Treoelyan, 1865, dealing with the 
rise of the Methodists in England; 
The Draytons and the Davenants, 1867, 
about the English Civil War ; On 
Both Sides of the Sea, 1868, a tale of 
New England. Among her friends 
were Dean Stanley, Charles Eangsiey, 
Jowett, and Pusey. 

Charles, Sir James Thomas Walter 
(1865-1928), a Commander of the 
Canard Line, b, at Hursley. Early 
manifested a love for the sea by 
joining a sailing ship of the Mercantile 
Marine in 1 8S0. Seven years later he 
transferred to a steamship of the 
British India Steam Navigation Co., 
and later jomed the Shaw, Savill & 
Albion Line. In 1891 he became a 
Sub-Lieutenant in the R.N.R., and 
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four years later ‘began Ms tMrty-tbree 
years’ association witb tfae Canard 
JLine, when he was appointed 4th 
officer of the Cephalonia. He serred 
with many other ships of the same 
line, such as the CarpatMa, Saxonia, 
Carmania, Campania, Lucania, JETfru- 
ria, Lusitania, and Mauretania, On 
shore he acted as a member of the De- 
partmental Committee on Boats and 
Davits, 1912-13, and was appointed 
Nautical Adviser to the British Dele- 
gation of the International Confer- 
ence on Safety of Life at Sea, 1913—14, 
When the Great War broke out C. was 
made a Captain in the R.N.H. and 
was actively engaged in the trans- 
ference of troops to the various 
theatres of war. In 1918 he took 
command of his last ship, the 
Agintania, when she was an armed 
cruiser. Two years later he was 
knighted for his services, and in the 
following year was made Commodore 
(retired) in the R.N.H. In 1928 he 
set out on his last voyage before his 
retirement, on board the Aquitama. 
On his arrival at Southampton, after 
his 72Sth crossing of the Atlantic, 
he was found to be suffering from 
severe internal haemorrhage, and d. 
at Southampton without recovering 
consciousness. The esteem in wMch 
he was held is indicated by the fact 
that on his 55th birthday the passen- 
gers of the Aquitania subscribed :g500 
towards the endowment of a bed in 
his name in the Liverpool Seamen’s 
Orphanage. 

Charles, Robert Henry (1855-19.31), 
British theologian, h. in co. Tyrone, 
Ireland ; educated at Queen’s Univ., 
Belfast, and Trinity College, Dublin, 
specialising there in theology- After 
working to propagate the Gospel in 
B. London, he left parochial work, 
in IS 89, to devote himself to the 
studies which made him famous, 
choosing a line of research, the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, 
till then little known and involving 
a great effort of the acquisition of 
Oriental languages. He began the 
series of these editions in 1893 with 
The Booh of jE’uocA, continued with 
kindred documents, and ended with 
the Testament of the Patriarchs in 
Gk., with variants from the versions 
in Hebrew, Auramaic, Armenian and 
Slavonic, in 1907. He wa.s ap- 
pointed Professor of Biblical Gk. 
at Trinity College, Dublin, in 1898, 
and in 1910 was elected to a fellow- 
ship at Merton College, Oxford. He 
was Schweich Lecturer for the 
British Academy, and received the 
first medal award of the Academy’s 
medal for Biblical studies. He was 
also lecturer in advanced theology 
at London University, Waxburton 
Lecturer at Lincoln’s Inn, and 


Hibbert and Jowett Lectuier at 
Oxford. His industry as an editor 
made him. master of the thought and 
the doctrinal development of the age 
of the ApocrjT^ha, a=? appears in his 
historical study, T?ie Doctrine of a 
Future Life (1S99) and in RfUffiovs 
Dccelopmcnt between the Old aitd. the 
New Testaments (1904). Hts edition 
of The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapfta 
of the Old Testament was issued in 
1914, and throughout the years of 
the Great War he laboured at his 
great work on the Book of the 
Revelation of St. John, with a 
succession of students to assist him. 
This book is notable for positive 
pronouncements on points generally 
regarded as laigely conjectural, and 
it roused the resentment of the 
advocates of literal inspiration ; but, 
generally speaking, it has met with 
the widest commendation. G. was 
appointed to a canonry at West- 
minster Abbev In 1913 and Arch- 
deacon there m 1919. In 1929 and 
1930 he preached on the doctrine of 
the resurrection of man, sermons 
which he subsequently published. 
In these he rejected the doctrine of 
the resurrection of the flesh, and with 
it all that is due to Judaic eschatology, 

Charles, Thomas (1755-1814), a 
Welsh preacher and author. He early 
came \mder the influence of Rees 
Hugh, a disciple of Griffith Jones, 
and joined a Methodist society. He 
met many noted evangelical leaders 
at Oxford from 1775-84 ; in the latter 
year became curate of a charge In 
Somerset. His opinions made it 
difficult for him to retain a post in 
the Established Church, and after 
1784 he threw in his lot altogether 
with the Methodist body. He did 
much valuable work in the intro- 
duction of Sunday schools, and the 
printing and distribution of religious 
books in Welsh. 

Charles City, a city of Floyd co., 
Iowa, U-S.A. Pop. 8039. 

Charleston : (1) Cap. city and sea- 
port of O. CO., S. Carolina, UH.A., 
standing on a low tongue of land be- 
tween the Rs. Ashley and Cooper, 
7 m. £com the Atlantic. The two rivs. 
unite just below the city and form a 
spacious harbour, about 15 sq. m. in 
area. Across the entran<^ is a sand- 
bar with only about 18 ft. of water, 
but having a deeper channel near 
Sullivan’s Is. By recent improve- 
m^ts, vessels of 24 ft. draught can 
safely enter. The city is r^ulariy and 
handsomely built, retainiBg many of 
the features of old Southern architec- 
ture, and having a profusion of trees 
and gardens. Standing as It does in a 
rich cotton and rice district, O. has 
a trade, and is the cMef com- 

mercial city of S. Carolina. It is the 
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terminus of the railway lines, and 
steamships mn regularly to and from 
the chief ports of the TJ-S.A., the 
Antilles, S. America, and Europe. 
The chief exports are cotton, rice, 
phosphate, naval stores, lumber, and 
grain. There are machine-shops, ship- 
yards, dry-docks, and manufactures 
of cotton, flour, carriages, baggage, 
textiles, and fertilisers, the last, 
omng to the large deposits of lime- 
phosphates found on the Ashley K., 
being the main industry. O. is the 
seat of a Catholic bishop. The city 
was founded by the British under 
William Sayle about 1670. The Civil 
W^ar began in 1861 with the capture 
by the S. Carolinians of Fort Sumter, 
on an island 1 m. below the city. It 
suffered terribly in an earthquake in 
1886. Pop. 6^,‘i65. (2) Capital of 

W. Wirgima, U.S.A., and county-seat 
of Kanawha eo., on the N. bank of the 
Kanawha R., at the mouth of the Elk, 
about 200 m. E. of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
It is the centre of a district contain- 
ing bituminous coal, oil works, iron 
and salt min es. The manufactures in- 
clude axes, glass and chemical fire- 
engines, lumber, fruniture, and 
woollen goods. Pop. 60,408. (3) A 

city of Coles co., Illinois, U.S.A. 
Pop. 8,012. 

Charlestown : (1) A fishing village 
and seaport, 2 m. S.E. of St. Austell, 
Cornwall, England; has boat-build- 
ing yards and exports china-clay. 
Pop. 2973. (2) A tn. in N.W. of 

Natal, 5000 ft. above sea-level, close 
to Majuha HiU and Laing’s Nek, and 
until 1895 the terminus of the railway 
from Durban. (3) Chief tn. of Nevis 
Is., Eeeward Is., W. Indies. Pop. 
1150. (4) Originally a city in the 

state of Massachusetts, It is now, 
however, a part of Boston, and con- 
tains the Bunker Hill monument com- 
memorating the battle of that name. 

Charles’s Wain, see Ursa Major. 

Charlet, Nicolas Toussaint (1792— 
1845), a French designer and painter, 
&. in Paris. He served in the 
National Guard in 1814, but lost his 
employment as clerk in the ‘ mairie ’ 
(1816) owing to the political changes. 
He then studied art under Gros, and 
was particularly successful in military 
subjects C Grenadier de Waterloo,’ 
1817) and sketches of children- See 
Da Combe’s Charlet, sa Vie et ses 
JLettres, 1858. 

Charleville : (1) A market tn., 34 m. 
N. of Cork, CO. Cork, Ireland ; pop. 
1926. (2) Tn. in Queensland, the ter- 

minus of the Western Railway, 430 m. 
N.W'. of Brisbane. The railhead is 
linked to Camooweal, near the Barkly 
Tableland, by a weekly air-mail : 
fare £28. Pop. 2335. (3) A tn. 

of Ardennes, France, on R. Meuse, 
opposite Mezidres. Has manufactures 


of metal goods, fire-arms, and nails, 
and a large trade. The public library 
is very fine. Pop. 22,630. 

Charlevoix, Pierre Franeois Xavier 
de (1682-1761), a French Jesuit mis- 
sionary and traveller, 6. in St. 
Quentin; joined the Jesuits, 1698; 
taught in their college at Quebec, 
17 05-9 ; travelled up the Great Lakes 
and down the IMississippi to New 
Orleans, 1720-22. W^rote a journal, 
several histories, and Hisfoire de la 
Nauvelle France, 1744. 

Charlieu (anct. Carilocus), a tn. of 
Loire, France, near the border of the 
department, 10 m. N.E. of Roanne. 
It has manufactures of textiles. 
Pop. 5120. 

Charlock, a species of Cruciferae, is 
the S map IS (or Brassica) arvensis 
found in British cornfields, and 
usually known as the wild mustard. 
The small, four-petalled flowers make 
a pretty sight in the summer time, 
hut the plant is very troublesome to 
farmers, and is difficult to destroy. 

Charlotte : (1) The county-seat of 
Mecklenburg co., N. Carolina, U.S.A. 
on Sugar Creek, in the S.W. of the 
state, 175 m. S.W. of Raleigh. The 
teiminus of several railways, and has 
manufactures of carriages, cotton 
mills, machinery, furniture, and 
cotton-seed oil. A branch mint was 
established here in 1837, and the 
Biddle University (for coloured 
students) in 1867. Pop. 82,675, 
(2) Co, tn. of Eaton co., Michigan, 
U.S.A., 20 m. S.W. of Louising. It 
has carriage factories, flour miUs, and 
malt works . Pop . 5 , 3 0 7 . 

Charlotte-Amalie, now called St. 
Thomas (g.'y.). The island was pur- 
chased by the U.S.A. from the Danes 
in 1917. The harbour is one of the 
finest in the West Indies : there is a 
large coaling station and a floating 
dock. 

Charlotte Augusta, Princess (1796— 
1817), was the daughter of George, 
Prince of Wales (afterwards Geoige 
IV.), and Caroline of Brunswick, Her 
parents separated when she was a 
few months old, and while she lived 
she was a sotuce of contention be- 
tween them . Both father and mother 
desired to have the custody of her, 
but while she was growing up George 
III. decided to entrust her to neither, 
and she was placed in charge of 
governesses. She became engaged in 
Dec. 1813 to William, Hereditary 
Prince of Orange ; but discovering 
that to marry him would mean 
residence in Holland, she broke off 
the match. On May 2, 1816, she 
married Prince Leopold of Saxe- 
Coburg, and d. in childbirth on 
Nov. 5 of the following year. There 
are biographies by Lady Rose Weigall, 
1874, and Pearce, 1914. 
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Ciiarlotteiiberg, a tn. in Sweden, deposit of bones throwmip in eliding- 
CO- Vermland, 21 m, X.X.W. of Sometimes a separate building, but 
ArTikn, and 3 m. from the Xor^vegian ' often a part of the crypt ot a chn;ch- 
frontier. The centre of the iron- 1 Charnock, Job (d. 1693), English 
working industry- founder of Calcutta. Arrived in India 

Charlottenburg, until 1920 a tn. of , about 1655, and entered the East 
Brandenbuig, Prussia, but in that j India Company, He refused to move 
year it was incorporated in Berlin, in i when besieged by the 3Iogul’s viceroy 
which its population is included. It ! at the village of Sutanati, and finally 
has grown up around the palace obtained the grant of the site upon 
which Frederick I. built for Sophia i which Calcutta now stands. 

Charlotte in 1696, and is well built Chaxnwood Forest, a tract in the 
and laid out. The palace, with ! X.W. of Lteicestershlre, England, 
its park, in which is the mausoleum Though a great part of it is barren, 
containing monuments to Queen the scenery is pretty and it has con* 
Eouisa, the Emperor Frederick Wil- siderable geological interest. The 
Mam III., the Emperor William I., lowest elevation is 600 ft., while 
and the Empress Augusta, is the Bardon Hill, the highest point, is 912 
chief attraction, but there are also a ft. It contains coal mines and granite 
royal institute of glass-painting, quarries, and the Whittle HiM hones 
schools of artillery and engineering, an come from there. It was enclosed by 
institute of technology. The chief Act of Parliament in 1 SI 2. 
manufactures are iron ware,machinery, Charolais, an old dist. of France, 
porcelain, glass, paper, leather, chemi- which was situated m the S. of 
cals, beer, electric appliances, pottery. Burgundy, and now forms a part 
and stone ware, and there are iron of Saone-et-Eoire. The counts of 
foundries and machine shops. Charolais took their title from it. The 

Charlottesville, city in Albemarle district now is famous for its cattle 
CO., Virginia, U.S.A., on H. Pwivanna, CharoUes, a tn. of Sadne-et -Loire, 
90 m. N.W. of Kichmond- The France, 27 m. S.W. of Le Cray ot. On 
seat of the University of Virginia, a neighbouring MM is the ruined 
founded by Thomas Jefferson in castle of the counts of Charolais 
1820, which has a fine natmal history which has been transformed into a 
museum, an observatory, and a town-hall. Pop. 3400. 
library. Agricultural implements and Charon, in Greek mythology, the 
cigars are manufactured, and there son of Erebus and Xox. He ferried 
are iron works and wool -mills. Pop. the souls of the dead across the rivs- 
15,245- of the lower world. Each shade paid 

Charlottetown, the capital of Prince him one obolus, which was placed in 
Edward Is., Canada. It is situated the mouth of the dead body before 
on the S. side of the island, in Queen’s burial. 

CO., on the Hillsborough estuary, and Charon of Eampsacus, Greek Ms- 
possesses a large and safe harbour, torian, probably of the early fifth 
Its chief buildings are the Prince of cental^ B.c., and certainly before 
Wales College, the Homan Catholic Herodotus. He is known to have 
Collie of St. JDunstan’s, and a normal been alive in 464 b.c. His works, 
school. Its manufactures include which include histories of Lampsacus, 
woollen goods, lumber, furniture, Crete, and Persia, have only survived 
and canned goods. It has also ship- in fragments, which have been edited 
buildiiig and foundry works. Pop. by Creuzer (Heidelbeig, 1806) and by 
11,203. C. and T. Muller (Paris, 1841). He is 

Charm (through Fr. from Eat. mentioned by TertulMan and Suidas. 
carmen, a song), a form of words, Charondas,. a celebrated Greek law- 
generally a verse, which when said maker of (Datana, Sicily. His date is 
or sung is supposed to have power to not known, but the tyrant Anaxilaus 
avert evil or bring good luck. When of Hhegium, 476 b.c., abolished the 
worn in written form about the laws which were in force. His laws 
person it is called an amulet. The were adopted by the Chalcidian 
meaning of the term has been ex- colonies in Italy and Sicily, but 
tended figuratively to pleasing quali- accord!^ to Artistotle their chief 
ties of appearance or manner- See oiigmaMty lay in the precise rules 
iNCAXTATiON and Amulet. against perjury, fines on judges who 

Charmey, in canton of Fribourg, n^lected their duties, etc. The story 
Switzerland, 15 m. S. of tn. of Fri- of his suicide because he broke one 
bourg. A favourite tourist resort, of his own laws is also attributed to 
and the centre of the Gruyere cheese Diodes and Zaleucus. 
industry. caxarorme, a former vil. of Seine, 

Charmouth, a parish, vH., and France, now forming one of the o>ut- 
watering-placeinW. Dorsetshire, 6 m. lying arrondissements of Paris which 
S.E. of Axminster. Pop. 668. have been added to the city since 

Charnel-hoiise, a place for the 1860. 
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Charpentier, Gustave (&. 1S60), 
Fr. composer, b, at Dieuze Jiiae 25. 
After stiidyiiig at the Lille Conserra- 
toire, he was awarded a pension to 
enable him to contmne study in Paris, 
whither he went in 1881. Sis rears 
later he received the Prix de Home 
for his cantata, Didon. In 1905 he 
founded the Mimi Pinson Popular 
Conservatoire to give free courses of 
popular music and in classical 
dancing. He succeeded Massenet in 
1912 as a member of the Institute. 
His fame rests mainly on his opera 
Louise, a ‘ musical romance ’ pro- 
duced in 1900, and i^erformed some 
five hundred times in the ensuing 
twenty years. His appeal is essenti- 
ally popular and romantic, and he 
tries, not without success, to give 
social questions an appropriate 
musical setting. Critics suggest that 
he is often grandiloquent and as often 
lyrical, but that he has plenty of 
fire. Other works : Impressions 
d^Italie (symph.), 1890; La Vie 
du Lotte <drame sympbon.), 1892 ; 
Julien (op6ra), 1918; His songs 
include Poemes Chanttes, 1894 ; Les 
Fleurs du Mai (from Baudelaire), 
1895 ; and Impressions Fausses 
(fromTerlaine), 1805. Consult Alfred 
Bruneau, La Must que franca ise, 1901. 

Charpentier, Jean de (1786—1855), 
geologist, 5. at Freilherg in Saxony. 
He "was appointed chief engfineer of 
the salt mines at Bex (Vand, Switzer- 
land) in 1813, but his fame as a geo- 
logist rests on his hook Fssai sur les 
Glaciers, et sur le Terrain Erra- 
ague du Passin du Rk6ne (1841), in 
which he extended and proved the 
theory, which had previously been 
evolved by Venetz, that the blocks 
on the slopes of the Alps and Jura, 
although of quite different sorts and 
I>eriod8 of rocks, had been brought 
there by glaciers and left when the 
glaciers themselves disappeared. His 
theory of the * dilation ' of glaciers 
has since been disproved by J. D. 
Forbes in his Travels through the Alps 
of Savoy, 1842. 

Charpentier, Johann Friedrich Wil- 
helm Toussaint von (1738—1805), a 
German mining engineesr, &. in 
Bresden. He studied mathematics 
and jurisprudence at the university of 
Leipzig, and subsequently was ap- 
pointed mathematical professor at 
the mining school of Freiberg. Here 
bis interest was aroused in mini n g, 
which he forthwith made the object 
of his special study, and became one 
of the leading metallurgists of the 
eighteenth eentuiy. 

Charpentier, Toussaint von (1779- 
1847), German mining engineer. He 
studied law at Leipzig, but entered 
the Prussian service in 1802 as -minings 
secretary. In 1835 he became 


director of the mines in Silesia. He 
made a great study of entomology, 
and the results of Ms researches are 
embodied in Horm Entotnohgitm, 
1S25 ; Lie auslandischen Schmeiier- 
Huge, 1830 ; and Lie Europaischen 
Schmcfterlinge, 1829-39. 

Charr, or Char, is the name of 
several species of Salmo, the salmon 
and trout genus wMch is typical of 
the family Salmonidse ; they differ 
from their allies in having teeth on 
the head only of the vomer. The 
deeper parts of fresh -water lakes is 
their favourite habitation ; >8. alpinus, 
the N. charr, is common to England 
and Switzerland; S. WillugJibii is a 
native of Lake Windermere ; and S. 
fontinalis occurs in N. America. 

Charriere, Isabelle Agnes van 
Thuyll, Madame de Saint Hyacinth® 
(1740-1805), b. at Utrecht, Hol- 
land ; married her brother’s tutor 
and settled at Coiombier, near 
Lausanne. Her Lettres Neuchdie- 
loises, 1784, made her famous. Her 
long friendship and liaison with 
Benjamin Constant is her chief claim 
to remembrance. See P. Godet, 
Mme, de Charritre et ses amis, 1906. 

Charron, Pierre (1541— 16 03), French 
philosopher and theologian, b. in 
Paris, the son of a bookseller. He 
studied law, but his practice as an 
advocate was unsuccessful, and he 
entered the church, becoming a well- 
known preacher and obtaming the 
post of preacher in ordinary to Mar- 
guerite, wife of Henry IV. His friend- 
ship with Montaigne is famous. In 
1594 he pubhshed Les Trois Vtrites, 
in defence of Catholicism. His great 
ethical treatise, De La Sagesse, 1601, 
showed a remarkable change. It is 
entirely sceptical and rationalist in 
principle, and was violently attacked 
by the Jesuits, and O. was denounced 
as an atheist. His sudden death from 
apoplexy was regarded by the ortho- 
dox as a judgment for his impiety. 
See Lecky, Rationalism in Europe. 

Charruas, a tribe of S. A m erican 
Indians, noted for their warlike pro- 
pensities. At one time they inhabited 
Uruguay and part of S. Brazil, and 
Gauchos, who now occupy that part, 
have a strain of Charrua blood in 
them. They were well-made, dark- 
skinned people, and used horses in 
their wars with the Spamards, their 
weapons being the holas, or weighted 
lasso, and bows and arrows, Juan 
Diaz de Solis lost his life at their 
hands, 1516. 

Charsadda, a tn. in Peshawar, Pun- 
jab, India, 14 na. M.W. of Peshawar. 
It IS supposed to be the same as 
Pushkalavati, which was in existence 
at the time of Alexander the Great’s 
invasion, and the Peukelaotis men- 
tioned by Gk. historians, the ad- 
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loiriiBg' Tillage of Prans” no doubt [ Charter (Lat. cftaria ; Gk. 
fomiing' part of it. Some interesting I * paper b. TLe usual im- 

earthenwcire pirs beariiij? inscrii»tions ’ port of the word iiidfeates aiiv loriiial 
bare been found m the neighbour- | wntnjg: in evnleijce of a eontract, or 
hood. Pop. 9119. aspreemeBt between Iversons. IdEhit- 

Chart, or Sea-Chart, a marine » lanu we no longer use the v^oru to 
map, showing the coasts, islands, ! signify a written dociiment, rhoiigii 
lighthouses, anil ships, soundings, 1 in France it is still m use. Irs iTivale 
currents, etc., of a part of the sea, ' altairs, its mo-t general use is in the 
compiled for the use of naTigators. 1 transference of estates, the wTitten 
Cs. seem to have been made as early documents given Ity the former owner 
as the thirteenth century > the inveii- i as a proof of the transference being 
tion being variously ascribed to the called a C. In jjubhc afljirs, it is the 
Italians and to Prince Hem'y of Portu- name given to the deeds )»y which 
gal. The first C, to recognise the tho=c xii power guarantee the rights 
roundness of the earth uas produced of their subjects. There may be also 
by Mercator in 1569, and his system a C. of a bank, or some other asso- 
was improved by Edward Wright in ciation, y^ereby it may confer privi- 
1594. Modern Cs. are prepared m leges and poweis on a body of persons 
Great Britain by the hydrographical for some particular object- In Scot- 
department of the Admiralty. They land, a C. is the wuitten evidence of a 
are supplied gratis to the navy and grant of heritable property, under 
sold to the merchant service through certain conditions enforced by the 
agents. Valuable Cs. of the coasts of feudal law, f.c. that the person receiv- 
the U.S.A. have been published since ing shall pay at stated times a 
1807 by the Coast Survey. Cs. are sum of money, or iierform certain 
constructed with the greatest pos- duties to the person conleriing the 
sible accuracy, and the use of recog- property. 

ndsed symbols admits of the inclusion Chartered Companies. The common 
of considerable detail. Prominent element in C. C. at all stages of their 
features on land which may- serve as development is the possession of a 
landmarks, shore-lines at high and special charter from the crown, grant- 
low water, details of tide in harbours, ing them certain tradmg privileges in 
the proper courses for entering ports a particular locality, to be exercised 
and channels, and the buoys marking subject to a varying degree of control 
them, etc., are shown. Signal stations by the crown. There appears to be 
and lights receive detailed attention, three tolerably well marked phases in 
lights being shown by a yellow circle the development of C. C., the final 
surrounding a red dot, with abbrevia- if unintended or unavowed cause of 
tions describing whether the light is which. Judged by the light of later 
fixed, fiashing, or revolving. Deep- experience, is the foundation of a 
water soundings are given in fathoms, colonial empii'e. C. G. appear, first, 
and shallow-water soundings in feet, as associations of individuals, eman- 
The character of the sea-bottom is ating from early trading guilds, and 
also indicated, and sand-banks, bars, enjoying a monopoly of trade in the 
rocks, hidden, awash, or protruding, exportation of English products to 
currents, and sunken %\Tecks are other European nations. Secondly, as 
clearly shown. liines of latitude and chartered associations possessing dele- 
longitude are drawn in, and several gated sovereign powers of extra- 
compass-roses. showing magnetio territorial Jurisdiction in the countries 
variation, appear on different parts in which they traded. The rise of these 
of the C. The Mercator projection is later companies was a conseauenoe of 
generally used, but polyconic Cs, are the impulse given to foreign trade by 
issued of small areas, and the gnomio the discovery of the New World and 
projection is used for mariners wishing the opening out of tradmg routes to 
to follow great-circle courses. the Indies and America, and the 

Charte, a charter or system of con- object of their formation was to foster 
stltutional law, contained in a single commercial intercourse with distant 
document. The Grande C., or the countries. The Russia Company, the 
Charter of King John, 1355, was the Turkey Company, the EasGand 
first such document known in France, Company develops such relations 
The constitution to which the name with Russia, Turkey, and Persia. But 
O. was the most often given was the the more important were the Hudson 
one in which Louis XVIII. acknow- Bay Company, and a number of other 
ledged the rights of his subjects upon G. C- that opened up the British 
his restoration to the throne, 1814. North American colonies, and the 
Since that time this O. was been held famous East India CJomx^any. The 
as the fundamental law of oonstitu- significance of these companies lies in 
tional monarchy, whenever that par- the part they played in the building 
tlcular form of government has up of the foundations of the British 
existed in France. colonial empire through their ac- 
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qnisition of territory either by the 
process of planting and settling in 
unoccupied regions or by conquest 
or cession of occupied land, as in the 
ease of India, Thirdly, as purely 
joint-stock companies possessing no 
delegated sovereign powers, and trad- 
ing under the direct control of the 
British government. This phase of 
their development, or rather revival, 
was the expression of the desire for 
colonial expansion and commercial 
prosperity universally prevalent 
among the European nations towards 
the end of the nineteenth century. 
The principal English G. G. formed 
during this period were the Royal 
Kiger Company, chartered ip 1 8S6 and 
bought out by the government in 1899 
for £865,000 ; the Imperial British 
East Africa Company formed in 1889 
to exploit Uganda, and neighbouring 
districts, and which fell into financial 
straits in 1892, with the result that 
Uganda became a British protector- 
ate some two years later ; the British 
South Africa Company, chartered in 
1889, and owing its origin to the 
activities of Cecil Rhodes, who secured 
various mining concessions from 
Matabele chiefs ; and the British 
North Borneo Company, incorporated 
in 1881 to take over the concessions 
and t-erritory acquired from the 
Sultan by a syndicate formed in 
Labuan in 1878. Some of the C. C. of 
the latter two places still exist as 
companies, but in most cases they 
have been merely a step, though an 
important one, in the transition from 
exploitation to colonial expansion, 
and their rights and treaties have for 
the most part been bought out by 
the crown. The greater degree of 
success in this direction of the later 
companies was due to their more 
economic organisation, their control 
of a larger capital, enjoyment of 
better credit, their closer surveillance 
by the British government with a 
view to saf^naarding the rights of 
native rulers, and the absence of any 
monopoly in trading rights. 

Charterhouse, a corruption of 
‘ Chartreuse,* a religious house of the 
Carthusian order. In several places 
in England the name occurs, such as 
O. on Mendip, C. Hinton, thus denot- 
ing where the Carthusians established 
themselves in the past. The most 
celebrated is the G., London. In 1371 
Sir Walter de Manny founded a Car- 
thusian monastery by the old city 
wall of London. Upon the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries in the time of 
Henry VIII., the property passed 
through many hands, until in 1611, it 
was bought by one Thomas Sutton, 
1532— 1611, a native of Snaith, Lin- 
colnshire. The same year of his death 
the founded a hospital on the site of 


the monastery, and in his win be- 
queathed moneys with which to 
found a chapel, almshouse, and a 
school. The almshouses provide for 
eighty inmates, who must be over 
fifty years of age, and according to 
the founder’s wish, ‘ gentlemen by 
descent and in poverty, soldiers who 
have carried aims over sea and land, 
merchants whose livelihood w’as de- 
stroyed by shipwreck, or other mis- 
fortune, or servants in the royal 
household.* The school ranks among 
one of the foremost of the public 
schools, and has by now far outgroTO 
the original intentions of the founder. 
In 1872 it was removed to Godalming 
and the old buildings were sold for 
the accommodation of the Merchant 
Taylors* School. The quaint old 
chapel and hospital still remam on 
the old site. 

Charteris, Archibald Hamilton 
(1835—1908), a Scottish clergyman 
and biblical writer, b. at Wamphray. 
He studied in Edinburgh, Tubingen, 
and Bonn, and in 1863 became 
minister of the Park Parish in Glas- 
gow- He was appointed professor of 
biblical criticism at the Edinburgh 
University, 1868-98 ; royal chaplam, 
1869 ; chaplain in ordinary to the 
king in Scotland, 1901. Author of 
At Life of f*rofessor James Hoberison, 
1863 ; Canonicity, 1881, etc. 

Charter-party (Fr. charie-partie, 
divided deed, one given to each party 
concerned), in maritime law a con- 
tract by which the owner or master of 
a ship lets the ship or part of her to a 
second party for the purpose of con- 
veying goods from one port to another. 
It is one form of the contract of 
‘ affreightment,* the other being the 
* bill of lading ’ (used when the goods 
shipped form only part of the in- 
tended cargo ) . AC. may be a lease of 
the vessel (the charterer then assum- 
ing entire charge, while the master is 
only his agent), hut more often it 
merely gives the shipper permission 
to have his cargo conveyed in the 
^ chartered * vessel, the master assum- 
ing the responsibilities of a ‘ common 
carrier.* Usually the C. describes the 
contracting parties, the ship, and the 
voyage. The shipowners state that 
she is seaworthy, will take the cargo 
at a certain charge, and make the 
voyage as quickly as possible, de- 
livering the eargo within a fixed time. 
The freighter agrees to load and un- 
load within a certain number of ‘ lay * 
or ‘ running days.’ The rate and 
time of payment for the freightage, 
and date of the beginning of demur- 
rage are also stated. The contract 
may he for a definite time, or for defi- 
nite voyages. Perils of the sea for 
which the shipmaster declines to be 
responsible are noted down. See 
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ScrattoH, Contracts of Affreightment 
ts expressed in Charter-Parties and 
Bills of Padmg^ Edn ) 1925. 

Charters Towers, a mining tn., 
Devonport co., Queensland, Aus- 
tralia, 82 m, S W. of Townsville. It is 
the centre of a famous gold-fieid, the 
gold being- of very tine qiialit 3 '. An 
excellent water biipply is available 
from the Burdekine river. Pop. 9498. 

Chartier, Alain (c. 1392-1430), 

French P 9 et and satirist, born at 
Bayenx, studied at the imirersitv of 
Pans. His first poem, written after 
the Battle of Agineourt, was JLivre 
des guatre dames; his Belle Dame sans 
Meroi was translated into English by 
Sir Thomas Ros in 1640. He was 
made secretary to the dauphin, after- 
wards Charles VII. In 1422 he Muote 
hist&m.oviSQuadriloaeinvectif, describ- 
ing the sulTerings of the people or 
appealing to national patriotism to 
combine against the common enemy. 
By his eloquence and patriotism he 
cheered his countrymen -with the 
belief that the cause of France was 
not lost. The story of the kiss given 
to him by Margaret of Scotland for 
his poems is a fable. His satire on the 
court, Be Curtail was translated by 
Caxton, 1484. He attacked the vices 
of the clei^y in Livre d’Espirance, 
1429, and his Brimaire des nobles was 
studied by the youthful members of 
every noble honsehold. His influence 
on Clement Marot, John Eydgate, and 
others was great. 

Chartists, the name given to a body 
of political reformers (largely- work- 
ing men), who sprang up in England 
about 1838, Discontent and dis- 
appointment were felt among the 
workers of Britain after Grey’s re- 
forms and the bill of 1832, resulting 
in the movement known as * Char- 
tism/ from the document or charter 
in which the agitators presented their 
demands publicly. In 1838 six mem- 
bers of the House of Commons held a 
conference with representatives of the 
* Working-men’s Association,’ and to- 
gether they drew up * The People’s 
Charter ’ for alle-vdating the sufierings 
of the artisans and labouring classes. 
They petitioned for (1) universal suf- 
frage (of men), (2) abolition of the 
property qualification for a seat in 
parliament, (3) annual parliaments, 
(4) equal representation, (5) payment 
of members of parliament, (6) vote by 
ballot O’Coimell was a noted char- 
tist leader. Others were Feargus 
O’Connor, Attwood, Stephens, 
Lovett, Ernest Jones, Thomas 
Cooper, and Vincent. The Northern 
Star became the newspaper oi^an of 
the movement. In 1839 the National 
Charter Association was formed in 
Birmingham, and by 1848 the magni- 
tude and significance of the agitation 


were felt in the highest degree. Mem- 
bers of the extreme section favoured 
appeals to arms, or popular risings 
and riots, if their demands could not 
be obtained bj' peaceable methods ir/. 
militant suffragists of to-day in the 
twentieth century ) . This section of the 
C. were called ‘ physical -force men.* 
Their demands were adopted from 
much earlier reformers. Cart-wright’s 
Plan of Reforyn, 17 76, and the Duke 
of Itlchmond’s BOl, 1780, known as 
the ‘People’s Bights ’ measure. The 
struggle of the C. may be divided into 
two periods — 1836-39, aiming merely 
at industrial amelioration, and 1S40— 
48, taking on rather the nature of a 
socialistic revolution. The second 
period was more important for this 
very socialistic character. The C. re- 
fused to support the Anti-Corn Law 
League, as helping only the middle- 
classes. Disturbances were most fre- 
quent in the N. Finally a great 
demonstration was announced to bo 
held on Kennington Common. Gov- 
ernment forbade the procession, and 
Wellington posted troops to guard 
the city, special constables being also 
enrolled, among them being Louis 
Bonaparte (Emperor ATapoIeon III,). 
As a party the C. disappeared after 
1849, the movement declining partly 
owing to improved conditions of 
labour, partly to the legislative con- 
cessions made in reform bills. Bee 
Carlyle on Chariimn ; Gammage, 
History of the Chartist Movement, 
1894; McCarthy, History of our own 
2 imes ; Life of Thomas Cooper, 
an Autobiography, 1880 ; Kingsley, 
Alton Locke, 1856; Political History 
of England, xii., 1907. 

Chartres, the cap. of the dept- of 
Eure-et-Loir, 55 m. S.W. of Paris* 
and situated on the 1. b. of the Eure. 
The town is divided into two parts — 
upper and lower — which are con- 
nected by very steep roadways. It is 
famed for its fine cathedral, Notre 
Dame, founded in the eleventh cen- 
tury by Bishop Fulbert, and accord- 
ing to some opinions, it is the finest 
Gothic church in France. Its towers 
are noted for their beauty and perfect 
proportion ; the one, 351 ft. high, 
dates from the twelfth century ; the 
other, 377 ft-, and of a far richer 
design, was not finished until the 
sixteenth century. The town is a seat 
of a bishop, a court of assizes, and pos- 
sesses a chamber of commerce, train- 
ing collies, a communal college for 
girls and a lyc6e for boys. The corn- 
market, which is held once a week, is 
one of the largest in France. The 
industries are chiefly flour -milling, 
brewing, distilling, iron-founding, 
leather-manufacture* dyeing, making 
of stamed glass and hosiery* lu 858 
C. was burnt by the Homans, and in 
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911 imsticcesBfully attacked hy them. 
In 1417 it feR into the hands of the 
Bngrlish, who lost it again in 1432. In 
1591 it was taken by Henry IV.» who 
was crowned thei^ in 1594. In the 
Franco-German War it was taken by 
the Germans, and during that time it 
was an important centre of opera- 
tions. 

Chartreuse, La Grande, formerly a 
Carthusian monastery, founded in 
the year 1084 by St. Bruno. It is 
situated in a wild, picturesc[ua valley 
in the French department of Is6re, 
about 13 m. N. of Grenoble. Its 
name was derived from a neighbouring 


to England and founded a monastery 
in Somerset- 

Charybdis, see ScvxnA. 

Chase, Frederic Henry (1853-1925). 
A. distinguished Eng. New Testament 
scholar. He was theological lec- 
turer at Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
in 1881 and, later, principal of the 
Clergy Training School, Cambridge. 
During this period (18S4---1901) he 
contributed a number of noteworthy 
articles on early Christian literature 
to Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, 
In 1905 he became bishop of Ely. 

Chase, John (1810-79), an English 
water-colour painter, 6. in London; 
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village called Cartusia, now known as 
St. Pierre de Chartreuse . The original 
monastery was founded between 
the years 1132 and 1137, but that of 
to-day dates only from 1676, the one 
of earlier times having been destroyed 
by fire. It contains four haUs, where 
formerly the priors of other monas- 
teries in France, Burgundy, Germany, 
and Italy, used to be entertained. 
The chapel dates from the fifteenth 
century, but the cloisters, with their 
thirty-six houses, which were built 
for the use of the monks are of later 
date. The monks were famed through- 
out the world for their manufac- 
ture of the celebrated Hqueur. Since 
the expulsion of the monks in 1903, 
the buildings have been falling into 
decay. In 1181 a Carthusian monk 
named St. Hugh of Lincoln went over 


was a pupil of Constable. One of his 
best known works is of the interior of 
Westminster Abbey. 

Chase, Salmon Portland (1808-73), 
American lawyer and statesman, 6. 
at Cornish, New Hampshire. In 1830 
he settled m Cincinnati, where he won 
a great reputation as counsel for 
several fugitive slaves whose cause he 
enthusiastically upheld. On account 
of the question of slavery he left the 
Whig party of 1 8 4 1 . He was the first 
Hep. governor of Ohio, which position 
he held from 1855-69, bnt was unsuc- 
cessful as Republican candidate in the 
presidential election of I860- From 
1861—64 he was secretary of the trea- 
sury, managing the country’s finances 
with the greatest ability and credit 
during the years of the Civil War. The 
establishment of a national banking 
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system and the issue of treasury notes giTen by the worker at the opposite 
(‘greenbacks were two of his most end of the iron* with the result that 
snceessfiil measures. In 1864 Lfincoln the point touching the object gives it 
appointed Mm chief Justice of the the sudden stroke that is needed to 
United States, in which capacity he throw up the surface of the u.etal 
presided at the trial of President Just where it meets the tool. When 
Andrew Johnson, ISGS. See A. B. the blocking-out process imin the in- 
Hart’s Salmon Portland Chase in the terior is accomplished, or when the 
American Statesmen Series, and ' process of chasing, instead of em- 
Sehinucker’s Life and Public Services i bossing is req.mred, the object to be 
of S, P, Chase» lb74r. f chased is dlled with molten idtch, 

Chase, Samuel (1741-1811), an ■ -which is allow’ed to harden. When 
American jurist, b, in Maryland; tMs has taken place, it is then fas- 
admitted to the bar at Annapolis. ; tened to a sand bag, and ail the 
Was a member of the Contmental ! details of the design — Imed, smooth. 
Congress and was sent with Franklin | or rough — are worked out bv a 
to win over Canada to the roTolring | hammer, and several small punches 
colomes ; signed the Declaration of In- I of varying outlines, 
dependence; helped to draw up con- ' Chasies, Michel (1793-18S(I), a Fr. 
stitution for Indiana. An ardent ; mathematician, b. at Epernon, w-as 
Federalisthe wasmade a justice of the professor at the Ecole Polytech- 
Supreme Court. Impeached by the 1 mque and later at the Sorbonne He 
House of Representatives, 1S04, the i received the Copley medal from the 
impeachment fell through. See TriaZ j Royal Society, 1803. In 1867 he 
of Samuel Chase (Washington, 1805). made a report on the forged letters of 
Chase, William Merritt (1S49— 1910), Pascal to the academy, being with 
American painter, b. at Franklin, others the victim of Treus Lucas. In 
Indiana. He was a pupil of B. F. his chief work, Apercu etc.. 
Hays of Indianapolis and of J. F. 1 S3 7, he gives a brilliant a-^coimt of 
Eaton in New York, and later of the progress in modern times of 
Pilofcy and A. Wagner in Munich. He geometrical methods. Other works 
taught painting in New York for some are: Traiie de giomeirie suptrieure^ 
years- He was a most successful pop- 1852 ; Traiti des sections coniques 
trait painter ; his pictures of Whistler, 1865, etc. 

the painter Davenrik, General Webb, Chasies, Victor Euphemien Phila^ 
etc., being well kno-wn. He -was rete (1798-1873), a French writer and 
president of the Society of American critic, b. at Mainvilliers. His father 
Artists. was a member of the National Con- 

Chasidim, see Assideaxs. vention, and. voted for the death of 

Chasing (Rom. coelatura; It. cese- Louis XVI. C. was brought up in 
latura; Ger. ciselirung; Fr. ciselure), accordance with Rousseau’s theory 
signifying ‘ cMselling.* The art of in JSmile, and learned the printing 
producing figures and various orna- trade. He was imprisoned for his 
mental designs, which can he either share in a Jacobean plot, 1815, and on 
raised or hollowed on metallic sur- Ms release went to England, where he 
faces with steel implements. It is worked for Valpy the printer and 
employed chiefly for the omamenta- published critical articles in the re- 
tion of goldsmith and silversrmth views. On Ms return to France he did 
articles, electro-plate, etc., being used much in introducing English, Russian, 
to create fiutings and bosses ; it is and Scandinavian literature He was 
also used to imitate engraved sur- mad© librarian of the Bibliothdaue 
faces. Very delicate results may be Mazarin, and died at Venice. Some 
acMeved by this method, the most of Ms vol-uxninous literary and criti- 
perfect examples of wMch may be cal works are published in Trenie 
seen in the chasing on the watch- Ans de Critique, twenty volumes of 
cases by IVIr, G. M. Moser, 1704-83. studies in comparative literature. 
The worker first outlines the design 1846— 75. 

on the surface he wishes to ornament ; Chasse, David Hendrik, Baron (1765 
then, should bold and high emboss- 1849), a Dutch general. He served 
meats be the desired effect, these are with the French army after 1793 and 
blocked out by a process caJied during the Peninsular War; in 1815 
* snarliDg.’ The snarling iron is a long with the Dutch at Waterloo. In 1830 
iron tool turned up at the end, and he was governor of Antwerp and con- 
made so that when it is securely fixed ducted a brave defence against the 
in a vice, the end that is turned up French. He was named by Ms 
can easiiv reach and press against soldiers * General Bayonet,* from 
any part of the inside of the article his devotion to that weapon in 
that is to be chased. The part of the attack. 

article to be embossed is held firmly Chassepot, Antoine Alpho^e (1833- 
agalnst the uptnmed end of the 95), French mventor of the rifle 
snarling iron, Lben a strong blow is by Ms name. He was b. at Mutzig, 
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and was a meciiamc in the go^remment 
arsenal. The Chassepot was a breech- 
loading rifle, calibre *433 in., muzzle 
Telocity 1328 f.s. sighted to 1200 
metres. It was adopted by the 
French army, 1866, and was most 
successful in the F^anco-Italian War, 
1867. The Prussian needle gun was 
matched against the Chassepot in the 
war of 1870. The Gras rifle replaced 
the Chassepot in 1874. The inventor 
received the Cross of the Tegion of 
Honour, 

ChassSriau, Theodore (1819—36), 
French painter, h. in the W. Indies. 
He was a pupil of Ingres, and subse- 
quently studied in Rome. He was 
influenced by Delaroche. His ‘ Tepi- 
darium at Pompeii ’ is in the Louvre. 
iS.is frescoes at the Cour des Comptes, 
Pans, were paitly ruined in the Pans 
commune- He was well known as a 
portrait painter. 

Chasseurs (Fr. for * huntsmen,’ c/. 
Ger. jager). In the eighteenth cen- 
tury the name was given to soldiers 
who formed a light company of skir- 
mishers attached to a regiment; in 
the modern French army it is used of 
a class of light regiments capable of 
rapid movement. They are both 
XQOxmted (chasseurs d cheval) and on 
foot (chasseurs d med). The ' Chas- 
seurs d’Afrique,’ first oiganised in 
1831 and stationed in Algeria, are 
famous for their speed and endurance, 
and for their Arab horses. The 
* Chasseurs Alpine ’ are regiments of 
infantry stationed on the S.E. frontier 
of France, and are trained to cover 
374 m. of mountain ground in a day in 
full marching order. In the seven 
months of snow they are trained to 
use ‘ ski ’ and snow shoes, 

Ohastelard, Pierre de Boscosel de 
(1540—63), a French poet, born in 
Daupbm6. He was a descendant of 
the family of the Chevalier Bayard, 
and became a page in the household 
of the Constable Montmorency and of 
Marshal Damville. In 1 5 6 1 he accom- 
panied the latter to Scotland in the 
suite of Mary Queen of Scots, with 
whom he fell violently in love. He 
came a second time to Scotland 
with Ronsard’s poem, I^es JEiegretSy 
and recommendations from Mont- 
morency. Entering the queen’s ser- 
vice, he wrote passionate poems to her, 
and if she did not encourage him, she 
at least accepted his verses. He was 
found under her bed by her maids of 
honour, but was foigiven. A second 
offence was unpardonable, and he was 
hanged. According to Brantdme he 
went to his death reciting Ronsard’s 
hymn to death. His last words, ad- 
dressed to the queen in Holyrood, 

‘ Adieu, toi si belle et si cruelle, qui 
me tues et qui je ne puis cesser 
d’aimer,’ have often been quoted. 


Chastellux, Francois Jean (1734-88), 
French author and general, 5, in 
Paris. He served ^vith honour during 
the Seven Vears’ War, and fought in 
the American War of Independence, 
His best known w’^orks were : De la 
felicite puhlique, 177*3, and Voyages 
dans VA7)i4riQue Septentriouale, 1764, 

Chasuble, an eccles. vestment, 
worn by bishops and priests of the 
Roman Church during the celebration 
of mass, formerly known as planeta. 
Originally the C. fell below the knees ; 
it became gradually modified till in 
the sixteenth century it reached its 
present form, that of a sleeveless vest- 
ment, open at the sides and covering 
the chest and back. The C. was for- 
merly plain, but it is now frequently 
embroidered and adorned with 
‘ orphreys.’ It must be of silk. An 
exquisite example, of sixteenth cen- 
tury Italian work, may be seen in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, South 
Kensington. The C. ow*es its origin 
to the Roman pcenula, a cloak worn 
by both sexes and all classes. Though 
specially a clerical garment it had no 
special significance in early church 
use, and it was first definitely re- 
served as a eucharistic vestment in 
the eleventh century, and was formally 
assigned to the celebrating priest in 
the thirteenth century, as the special 
mass vestment. The C. was abolished 
in the English Church after the Re- 
formation with, the other mass 
vestments. 

Chat, a popular name for birds 
belonging to the genera Saxicola and 
Pratincola^ both of which are in- 
cluded in the Turdidse, or thrush 
family. S. cenardhe, the wheatear, 
P. rubicola, the stonechat, and P, 
ruhetra^ the whinchat, are all birds 
to which the term is applied. They 
are lively, insectivorous creatures, 
dwelling in northern lands and nesting 
in stony places. 

Chata, or Pterocles alchata^ a re- 
presentative member of the Ptero- 
clidae, or sand-gronse family. It is 
a desert bird living in S. Europe, 
Africa, and Asia, and is considered to 
be good eating. 

Chatalja, a tn. of European Turkey. 
The town is 25 m. FT.W. by W. of Con- 
stantinople, To the eastward are the 
Heights of Chatalja, upon which are 
extensive fortifications. C. was the 
scene of much sanguinary fighting be- 
tween the Bulgarian and Turkish 
forces in the Balkan War (q,v.) of 1912 
and 1913. Here, too, during Novem- 
ber occurred the heavy mortality 
fi'om cholera among the Turkish 
troops. This outbreak commenced 
about Nov. 7, and during the height of 
the epidemic about 1000 fresh cases 
w’ere reported each day. It was also 
at C. that the pourparlers took place 
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whieli led up to the tmce m the war. 
The deleprates ot the Balkan allies and 
Tiirker first met on Xov. 25, and on 
Dec. 3 all the parties, with the excep- 
tion of Greece, sic^ned. the armistice. 
During this armistice, which lasted 
til! the end of Jamiarr 1913, the dele- 
? 2 :ates of the belligerent countries met 
in London. The C. lines were much I 
strenerthened in the Great War. 

Chateau, the Fr. word (from Lat, 
casielium, fortress) for a castle 
During the late fifteenth and sixteenth 
centui’ies, when houses began to be 
built for residence only and not as 
castles for defensive purposes, the 
term became applied to all large 
country houses. The fortified castle 
was termed chdieau fort, and the 
residence ehdieati de plaisance; the 
latter often retained some, at least, 
of the architectural features, tourellcs, 
etc., of the mediaeval castle of defence. 

Chateaubriand, Francois Rene, 
Vicomte de (1768-1848^ the principal 
French writer under the First Empire, 
was h, at St. Malo, and after a some- 
what unhappy childhood, entered the 
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regiment of Navarre. In 1791, in- 
spired by a desire for adventure and 
the natural life, he went to America, 
but was recalled by the news of the 
arrest of Louis XVI. He married im- 
mediately on his return, and then 
joined the ranks of the ‘ emigTants.* 
After being w'ounded at the siege of 
TMonvilie, he visited England where 
he managed to secure a livelihood by 
giving French lessons. In 1797 he 


published his Essai Msiorique, poli- 
tiqtie et moral sur les revolutions 
aneiennes et modernes, etc., a confused 
work marked by much lil-digested 
learning. It is sceptical and despair- 
ing, and its very uneasiness j>repares 
one for the conversion w'hich the 
deaths of his mother and sister 
brought about. This conversion led 
to his great apology for Christianity 
in poetry. In ISOl, Atala, an episode 
detached from the greater work, was 
published. It showed a new, daring, 
and brilliant writer, a reformer both 
in prose and in poetry. In 1802 
appeared Ee Qinie du Chrisilanisme, 
The writer does not attempt directly 
to i)rove that Christianity is true, but 
that it is beautiful, and that it is 
capable of inspiring far higher poetry 
than is the pagan mythology- His 
romanticism appears in a more con- 
centrated form in Rene, another 
episode detached from the main work. 
On his return to France, G- received 
an appointment under Napoleon, and 
m 1S09 published Les ^lartyres, which 
contains the argument of Le Genie du 
ChrlsiianisTne cast in an objective 
form. Two years later he published 
L"" I finer a ire de Paris a Jernsalem, 
after a pilgrimage to the latter town. 
C. is, with Mme. de Stael, the leader 
of the Romantic movement of the 
early nineteenth century. He re- 
formed poetry, history, the novel, and 
m addition to this he was one ot the 
greatest masters of French prose. 
See Sainte-Beuve, Chateaubriand et 
son groupe litteraire sous V Empire, 
Paris, 1860 ; E. Faguet, Le X/X. 
SUcle, Paris, 1887. 

Ohateaubriant, a tn. in the dept, of 
Loire -Inf 6rieure, France, situated on 
the R. Chere. It is a centre of im- 
portance on the State and Orleans 
railways, where the manufacture of 
leather and agricultural implements is 
carried on. It is named after a 
castle foxmded in the eleventh century 
by Brient, Count of Penthi^vre, parts 
of which are still in existence. It is 
the seat of a sub -prefect, and possesses 
a tribxmal of first instance. Pop- 
7990. 

Chateaudun, an anct. picturesque 
tn. in the dept, of Eure-et-Loir, 
France- with 6560 inhabs. It was a 
Gallic tn. in Rom. times and was 
destroyed by the Normans In 875. 
The tower of the castle is of the 
twelfth century, the church of St, 
John of the eleventh; that of St- 
Valerian of the thirteenth and earlier ; 
the abbey church of the twelfth -thir- 
teenth. The abbey buildings are <xj- 
cupied by the hospital and law-courts. 
C- resisted the Gers. heroically in 
1870, and was pillaged and burnt by 
them, and bears the Legion of Honour 
in its arms. 
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diateau-Gontier, a tn., dept, 
^layenne, France. Its origin is said 
to be owing to a castle built by 
Gunther in the eleventh century. It 
possesses chalybeate springs not far 
from the town. Trade is carried on 
by wool and cotton spinning, and the 
manufacture of oil, flannel, and sei^e. 
There is also an agricultural market. 
Pop. 7000. 

Chateauroux, the cap. of the French 
dept, of Indre, and situated on the 
R. Indre. The ancient quarter of the 
town lies close to the river, and round 
this centre a newer quarter has now 
sprung up- Its name is derived from 
a castle built in the tenth century by 
Raoul of I>6ols. This castle, called 
Chateau Raoul, with the modern 
Gothic church of St. Andre, form the 
principal buildings of the town. Pop. 
26,500, 

Chateau-Thieiry, a tn, in the dept, 
of Aisne, on the Marne, France. It was 
here that Lafontaine was bom in 
1621, and his dwelling-house still 
stands in the street that was named 
after him. Not far from Chateau- 
Thierry the Russians and Prussians 
were defeated by Napoleon in 1814. 
O.-T. fell to the Germans in their ad- 
vance on Paris in Aug, 1914, when 
endeavouring by their southward 
sweep to envelope the Fr. left wing 
and cut off the British force from all 
contact with Fr. The Gers. were 
brought to a halt on a line about 15 
m. S, of C.-T. and when the Anglo- 
French army counter-attacked in 
early September, 1914, desperate 
fighting took place at C.-T,, which had 
been selected as the point at which the 
Marne was to be crossed. It was, in 
fact, crossed on Sept. 8 and C.-T. did 
not see any more fighting until the 
final Ger. advance in 1918. By 
March, 1918, the Gers. had reached a 
line Jupit N. of the R. Aisne. During 
their drive from here to the Marne, 
the Gers. encountered the 2nd United 
States Division. Four American 
regiments of the regular infantry 
reached Means on May 30, 1918. 
They took over the line trom the 
weary Fr., and the next day began 
the fight for C. T. They defeated 
the Gers. NSW. of that town and 
prevented them from crossing the 
Marne. Six American divisions 
stayed the final offensive of the Gers. 
and the town of O.-T. itself was re- 
covered from the enemy on July 21, 
as part of the general AJlied counter- 
offensive. Up to that date, it was 
the most serious engagement in which 
the Americans had taken part and 
was considered as a test of their 
stamina. Its industries are the 
making of pottery and cloth, and 
trade is carried on extensively in the 
white wine of the coxmtry, also in 
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cattle, sheep, and agricultural pro- 
ducts. Pop. S265. 

Chatel, Ferdinand Toussaint Fran- 
cois (1795-1857), 5. at Gannat* 

Ailier. He 'was a religious reformer 
and separated from the Catholic 
Church, founding a new communion, 
the Gallic Church. He denounced 
celibacy and private confession, and 
wrote many religious essays. 

Chatelaine, the French term for 
the mistress of a castle ; she carried 
the keys of the castle suspended from 
her girdle, and thus the term is used 
of a collection of small chains with 
useful small articles, such as keys, 
penknife, scissors, thimble, etc., 
attached to the ends, fitted "with a 
clasp and worn at the belt. 

Chatelet, a tn., Hainault, Belgium, 
on R. Sambre. It is a mining centre. 
Pop 15,000. 

Chatelet, Le Grand, an old fortress 
on the r. b. of the Seine in Paris, on 
the site now occupied by the Place 
du Chatelet. The first mention of it 
is in a charter of Loms le Jeune, 1147. 
It was the city prison in the time of 
the Renaissance, and a court of 
justice, but was destroyed in 
1802. 

Chatelet, Le Petit, a smaller fortress 
on the opposite bank of the river, also 
used as a prison and destroyed in 
1782. 

Chatelet-Lomont, Gabrielle Fmelie 
le Tonnelier de Breteuil, Marquise du 
(1706-49), 6. in Paris. She was the 
beautiful daughter of the Baron de 
Breteuil, and married the Marquis 
du G, in 1725. Her fame is due to 
her intimacy with Voltaire who, at- 
tracted by her cleverness and beauty, 
took up his abode with her at the 
Chdteau of Girey in 1735. Many 
accounts of the life at Cirey have 
been written, the best known being 
those of Madame de Grafigny, who 
credits the fair Emelie with a very 
bad temper and describes her quarrels 
with Voltaire 'with considerable 
humour. She seems to have tired of 
him eventually, and in 1747 turned 
her attention to Saint-Lambert, an 
officer in the guard of King Stanislaus. 
She published several works and trans- 
lations, and in conjunction with 
Voltaire -wrote a treatise on the 
Newtonian system. 

Chafcelineau, a tn., Hainault, Bel- 
gium, situated on the river Sambre, 
27 m. E. of Mons ; it is a mining to-wn 
with big coal fields and iron works. 
Pop. 17,500. 

Chatellerault, a tn. in the French 
dept, of Vienne, 40 m. S. of Tours. 
It is not of much interest, the prin- 
cipal industry being the manufacture 
of cutlery ; it has also a government 
small-arms factory. A fine stone 
bridge connects the to-wn with a 
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snbiirh on the other side of the river. | and exported. It possesses a wasgon 
Pop, 17,700. i factory and flour mills, and mann- 

Chatham, a river-port to'vyn in Kent, 1 factures fanning- mills, engines, etc. 
situated on the r. b. of the Medway, t Pop. 13,256. 

and Joined on the W. side by Roches- Chatham, William Pitt, first Earl of 
ter, and the E. by Gillingham. The (1708-78), statesman, was educated 
town possesses very few objects of at Eton and Trinity College, Cam- 
Interest, and owes most of its impor- bridge, and early in 1731 was gazetted 
tance to its military fortifications and comet in Lord Cobham’s Horse. Four 
dockyards. It is one of the most years later he entered parliament as 
celebrated shipbuilding centres in member for the family borough of 
England, the length of the dockyards Old Sarum. He supported the Opposi- 
being nearly two miles, which con- tion, and for a speech made on the 
tain several bmlding slips and wet marriage of Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
docks, the latter capable of holding which the king found offensive, h© 
the largest ships. In the Jvliddie Ages was dismissed from the army (1736). 
C. was merely a suburb of Rochester, Shortly after, the prince re^varded his 
but Henry VIII., to whom we owe supporter by making him one of his 
the foundation of a regular navy, grooms of the bedchamber. Pitt 
established dockyards, and the natu- soon took an active part in the 
ral harbour formed by the deep debates of the House of Commons, 
channel of the river wa s made use of and his great powers of oratorv wlth- 
by Elizabeth, who built a dockyard in a short time marked him but for 
and an arsenal here. The defences ; future distinction He had, however, 
of C. constitute a fortification of great to contend against the long's dislike, 
strength, and are a great protection which blocked his progress for a long 
to London should invaders succeed time. Under Pelham he wis ap- 
in landmg on the S. coast, in order to pointed early in 1746 Joint Vice- 
march on the capital- Fort Pitt, treasurer of Ireland, but in ;Hay of 
rising above the towm to the W., the same year he \vas promoted to 
built in 1779, is utilised as the general the position of Paymaster-General of 
military hospital. There is a large the Forces. This was the most iucra- 
convict establishment ; also an alms- tive office in. the ministry, owing to 
house built in 1592 by Sir John the numerous and valuable perquisites 
Hawkins for disabled seamen, which attaching thereto ; but Pitt, to his 
has since those days been entirely great credit, declined to accept any- 
rebuilt. At one time traces of old thing but the actual salary. On 
Roman remains were discovered in Pelham’s death, Pitt hoped to lead 
the form of weapons, Roman bricks, the House of Commons, and, dis- 
and tiles ; also human remains. The appointed in his ambition, he attacked 
modem church of St. Mary’s, opened the new leader. Sir Thomas Robinson, 
m 1903, stands on the site of an old and the new Prime ^Minister, the Duke 
Saxon church. There is also St- of Newcastle. He was dismissed late 
Bartholomew’s Chapel, which was in 1755, but a year later he was 
formerly attached to the hospital for invited to form an administration, 
lepers, one of the first founded in In April 1757, dismissed by the king, 
Ehgland, by Gundulpb, bishop of whose dislike of him was even stronger 
Rochester, 1070, partly of Norman than before, he was, after a few weeks, 
architecture. In 1905 King Edward recalled to power, and held office 
VII, unveiled a memorial arch in (under the nominal leadership of the 
memory of the Royal Engmeers who Duke of Newcastle) until October 
fell in the South African War. The 1761. It was durii]g this period that 
Naval War Memorial was unveiled he was able to give the fullest proofs 
by the Prmce of Wales in 1924, and of his ability as a war minister, for he 
that of the Royal Engmeers by the had returned with full powers to 
Duke of Connaught in 1922. Pop. direct the war and to take charge of 
42,013. With Rochester and Gil- foreign affairs. He declined office in 
lingham C. forms a Parliamentary 1763, but continued to take as active 
borough returning two members. a part in debate as his health would 

Chatham, also called Miramichi, allow. When Rockingham was dis- 
a tn. m North-omberland co-. New missed in July 1766, Pitt was invited 
Brunswick, <Danada, a port on the to form another administration, but 
IMiramichi R., 24 m. from its mouth, he was not well enough to do more 
Extensive fisheries are carried on, than take the sinecure office of Lord 
also a trade in lumber. Pop. 4506. Privy Seal in his own ministry. This 
Chatham, capital of Kent co., necessitated Ms accepting a peerage — 
Ontario, Canada, a port situated on a step that made him for a time very 
the Thames R., 64 m. S.W. of London, unpopular. The city especially re- 
connected with Detroit and the cities sented the ‘ Great Commoner ’ be- 
en Lakes Huron and Erie by a steam- co min g the Earl of C-, and actually 
boat seirvice. Fruit is grown there, cancelled a banquet that was to have 
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been ^ven in Ms honour- His health 
now completely gave way, and he 
resigned, the office of Prime Minister 
in Dec, 1767 to the Duke of Grafton, 
bolding, however, that of Lord Privy 
feeal tmtil the October ot the following 
year. He was taken ill while making 
a Vigorous speech in the House of 
Lords against the acknowledgment 
of American Independence (albeit he 
had never approved the war) on April 
7* 1778. He died at Hayes on May 11, 
and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey on June 9. G. is one of the 
greatest figures among English states- 
men, and he stands for all time as one 
of the greatest parliamentary orators 
of this or any other country. His 
popularity throughout the kingdom 
was enormous, and it ivas due not 
more to a general appreciation of his 
abilities than to his fearlessness and 
his well 'deserved reputation for integ- 
rity and self-disinterestedness. There 
are biographies by Francis Thackeray, 
1827, and Albert von Kuville, 1905, 

Cliatham Chest, a charitable fnnd 
originated by Sir Francis Drake and 
Sir John Hawkins in 1588 to assist 
sick and wounded seamen. It takes 
its name from the money having been 
placed in a chest kept at Chatham 
that had five locks, the keys of which 
were held by the officers who had 
charge of it. Four supervisors and 
seven directors w^ere appointed to 
look after the accounts, which had to 
be placed before parliament every 
year. Twelve acres of land were 
assigned to the charity by Charles II., 
and the fines imposed by the courts- 
martial were also handed over to it 
in 1688. In 1802 the chest was moved 
to Greenwich and the fund in- 
corporated with Greenwich Hospital ; 
up till 1829 a considerable part of the 
money was raised by deductions from 
seamen’s pay. 

Chatham Islands, a small group of 
islands, includix^ some rocky islets, 
in the Pacific Ocean, lying 360 m. H. 
of New Zealand, to which they belong. 
These islands were discovered in 
1791 by Lieut. W. R, Broughton, who 
named them after the boat which he 
was commanding at the time of the 
discovery. The natives were called 
Maiorioris, and their dress consisted 
of sealskins or mats. In 1831 they 
were conquered by 800 Maoris from 
Ne%v Zealand, and in 1849 there were 
only ninety survivors out of a total 
population of 1200, the race being 
therefore all but exterminated. The 
chief export of the islands is wool, 
and the industries represent cattle 
and sheep -breeding, and seal -fishing. 
The climate is colder than that of 
New Zealand, while the sod is ex- 
tremely fertile, with luxuriant growth 
of fern and flax. 


ChMillon-sur-Seine, a tn. in the 
dept, of Cote d’Or, France, situated 
on both banks of the Seine. The in- 
dustries consist of brewing and iron- 
founding, and trade is chiefly in 
wood, charcoal, and stone. There are 
many old houses of interest in the 
town. Pop.4640- 

Chat Moss, a peat bog in Lanca- 
shire, England. It lies between 
Manchester and Liverpool, and 
stretches over about 6000 acres. One 
of the finest feats of engineering 
accomplished by George Stephenson 
was the railway that he built across 
it (1828-30). Many attempts have 
been made to drain it, works being 
constructed for the purpose by Roscoe 
in 1805, and by Edward Baines in 
1821 ; the greater part of it is now 
cultivated. 

Chatou* a tn. of France in the dept, 
of Seine-et-Oiso and the arron. of 
Versailles, on the river Seine. It is 
3 m. E, of Saint Germain, and 8 m. 
from Paris. Pop. 9755. 

Chatra, or Chiitra, a tn. of British 
India, in the dist. of Hazaribagh. 
Pop. 11,000. 

Chatre, La, a French tn. in the 
dept, of Indre, and standmg on the 
river of the same name. It is sitnated 
to the S.E. of Chateauroux. Pop. 
3880. 

Chatsworth, a vil. in Derbyshire, 
England, containing the famous seat 
of the Dukes of DevonsMre. The 
original Chatsworth House was built 
by Sir William Cavendish in 1557, 
and it was in this building that Mary 
Queen of Scots was imprisoned under 
the care of the Earl of Shrewsbury. 
Later it was pulled down and the 
present house was built in 1688 by 
William first Duke of Devonshire. It 
is a Quadrangular building with an 
open courtyard in the centre, and 
Ionic in style, standing on the left 
bank of the river Derwent about 
2f m. from Bakewell. The magnifi- 
cent gardens with the vast con- 
servatory and numerous fountains 
were designed by Sir Joseph Paxton. 
The house contains priceless collec- 
tions of pictures and statuary, and 
some very beautiful wood carving. 

Chattahoochee, a river in Georgia, 
U.S.A., forming part of the boundary 
on the west, and joimng the Flint, 
after wMch it becomes the Appala- 
chicola. It is navigable for about 
200 m., up to Columbus, the total 
length being 500 m. 

Chattanooga, the cap, of Hamilton 
CO-, Tennessee, U.S.A., on the Ten- 
nessee R, It is important as a com- 
mercial and railway centre, doing 
a large trade in Inmher, grain, and 
coal, and manufacturing iron, steel, 
machinery, etc. It is famous for 
the battle fought there during the 
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American Civil War, wMch consisted 
of a series of engagements including 
that of Lookout Mt., known as the 
* battle above the clouds,’ and that 
of ^lissionary Ridge, when the 
Federals under Grant defeated the 
Confederates nnder Bragg, Nov. 23 
to 25, 1SG3. The national cemetery 
to the E. of the city contains the 
graves of over 13,000 Federal soldiers. 
The city contains some fine buildings, 
and possesses a imiversity known 
nntil June 1907 as the Grant Univer- 
sity, comprising schools of law, medi- 
cine, and theology. Pop. 119,798. 

Chattels (O. Fr. chatel, from Low ; 
Lat. capUale), the phrase ‘ goods and 
chattels ’ in English law means ail 
property not included under one or 
other of the terms * lands, tenements, 
and hereditaments ’ (g.'u.),, and is thns 
the eamvaient of personalty. This 
property is divided into ‘ chatteis- 
real ’ and ‘ chattels -personal.’ The 
former mclnde any estate or interest 
in lands or buddings which does not 
amount to a freehold, this inclusion 
being based on the fundamental 
principle of English real property 
law that a term of years of any 
length whatsoever is no more than 
personal property, and descends as 
such on intestacy. The latter are 
either corporeal, * 1 . 6 . having an actual 
physical existence, such as money, 
plate, furniture, and minerals when 
severed from the land ; or incorporeal, 
i.e. having a mere notional existence, 
such as debts, patents, stocks and 
shares, and copyrights. 

Chatterer, in ornithology, is a word 
that has been applied in a loose sense 
to many birds without special regard 
to its applicability. It is often used 
particularly for Ampelis gamdus, 
the waxwing, but is frequently used 
for other passeriform birds which are 
members of the family Cotingidae. 

Chatteris, a mrkt. tn. in Cambridge- 
shire, England, situated in the ad- 
ministrative county of the Isle of Ely. 
1000 Roman coins of 305—6 and part 
of the skeleton of an elephant have 
been found here. There are remains 
of a Benedictine convent of the tenth 
century. Pop. 5084. 

Chatterton, Edward Keblo (5- 1878), 
English author and journalist, bom 
at Sheffield, educated at Oxford, and 
then took up joumalism. in London. 
In 1902 he became sub-editor of the 
Art Record: in 1902-3 worked on 
Buskin’s MSS. for the library 
edition of Ruskin ; was London 
correspondent of the STieffield Weekly 
Independent; sub -editor of the Xktdy 
Mail, and dramatic critio to several 
papers. In 1904 he became editor 
and dramatic cidtic of "Uie Lady*s 
ReaZm* BDis works include T*. Sidney 
Cooper^ R.A., 1903; Sailing Ships; 


1 The JIarrmges of Ua^ffair; 2Iodem 
Journalism^ 1909 ; Steamships and 
; iheir Story ^ 1910 ; The Stc^ry of the 
: British Kavy^ 1911 ; King^s Ctdters 
I and Sm higglers ^ 1912. 

I Chatterton, Thomas (1752—70), poet, 
\ was b. at Bristol, the son of a poor 
I schoolmaster. H© is &aid to have been 
! a dull child, but after he entered 
[ Colston’s Hospital at Bristol at the 
age of eight, Ms faculties seem to 
have awakened. lie began to draw, 
and he became an omnivorous reader, 
his tastes inclining to poetry. At the 
age of twelve he wrote a poem, 
Blinoure aiul Jaga^ on old parch- 
ment and with obsolete speiling, 
which deceived the lunior usher of 
the school, Thomas Phillips, who was 
convinced of its antiquity. Thus en- 
couraged, he continued urhat was to 
him a delightful game, and forged a 
pedigree of the De Beighams, which 
was accepted by their descendant, a 
pewterer named Henry Burgum. In 
1767 h© was apprenticed to an at- 
torney at Bristol, and in the follow- 
ing year hoaxed that whole city with 
a description, alleged to be from an 
old manuscript, of the opening of 
Bristol Bridge in 1248. He now 
carried the joke further. He sent to 
Horace Walpole a ' transcript ’ of 
The Ryhe of Beyndeynge in Englamle^ 
written by T. Rowlie, 1469, for Jlastre 
Canynge. Walpole was deceived, and 
had some thought of printing them 
at Ms own press, but before doing so 
showed them to Gray and Mason, 
who pronounced them, forgeries. 
Whereupon Walpole returned the 
manuscript to the lad- C. came to 
London in 1770, and living in a 
garret, wrote many verses, including 
the Bxcelenie BaXade of Cfmritie* He 
seemed to have a fair prospect of 
making Ms way, for Alderman Be<&- 
ford became his patron; but Beck- 
ford died on June 21, and he could 
find no publisher or editor to employ 
him. Rendered desperate by Ms 
penniless condition, on Aug. 24 he 
poisoned himself with arsenic. That 
C. should have died at the ^re of 
ei^teen is one of the cr 3 rmg pities of 
literature, for what m^ht not he 
have done who at this early age 
should have written the BaXade of 
Charitie, a poem that beyond all 
doubt places Mm In the front rank 
of English poets. Walpole has been 
blamed for Ms treatment of O., but 
this is not fair. He had every right 
to bo indignant at being imposed 
upon, but had he been a finer critic of 
poeta^ than he was, he would not 
even have been deterred by the dis- 
covery that the poems were not by 
‘ T. RowloyJ but the work of a lad 
stffl living, for ttie meHt of the poems 
is not so much in the old-woiid 
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manner as in the matter. There are 
many %vho might have turned a 
modern poem into the spelling: of 
other days, many, indeed, who might 
have done so better than C„ but 
how many have had the genius to 
write them The Howley contro- 
versy survived the author’s death, 
but the question has been definitely 
settled by Professor Skeat in his 
edition of Chatterton’s works, 1875. 

Chattisgarh, the name of one of the 
districts in the Central Provinces, 
India, which includes the districts of 
Raipur, Bilaspur, and Sambaipur. 
The total area is 25,013 sq. m. Largo 
quantities of Indian corn are cultivated, 
and comprises one of the industries. 

Chaucer, Geoffrey (c. 1340—1400), 
an English poet, bom in Thames 
Street, London, the son of a vintner. 
At about sixteen years of age he be- 
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came page to Elizabeth, the wife of 
Lionel, Duke of Clarence, and con- 
tinued at court tin 1359, when he 
joined the army which invaded 
France under Edward III. He was 
made prisoner, hnt ransomed some 
months before the Treaty of Bretigily 
in 1360. Nothing is known of the next 
six years of his life, but from 1366—72 
he was again connected with the court, 
being at one time a valet of the king’s 
household . At the death of his patron. 
Prince Lionel, in 1368, his services 
were transferred to John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaster. It was at this 
time that he first began to write. For 
the next twelve or fourteen years C. 
was constantly employed as a foreign 
diplomatic agent. During 1372-73 he 
was in Italy, first visiting Genoa on a 
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commercial mission, and later Pisa 
and Florence- On his return he was 
rewarded by the grant of several privi- 
leges, including, in 1374, the office of 
the comptroller of the customs and 
subsidy of wools, skins, and leather 
for the Port of London. In 1375 he 
received the custody of the lands and 
person of Edmond Staplegate of Kent, 
and in 1376 was employed upon a 
secret mission in conjunction with Sir 
John Burley. During 1377 he went to 
Flanders, and later to France, to treat 
for peace with Charles V. ; in 1378 to 
France and Lombardy; in 1382 was 
appointed comptroller of the petty 
customs, and in 1386 became member 
of parliament and a knight of the 
shire for Kent. Later in the year he 
was reduced to comparative poverty 
by being removed from both his 
offices of comptroller, apparently at 
the instigation of Thomas, Duke of 
Gloucester. In 1387 he lost his wife, 
Philippa, and in 1389, on the return 
of his patron, John of Gaunt, from an 
absence abroad, was appointed clerk 
of the works at Westminster. In 1390 
he superintended works at St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, at Woolwich, and 
at Smithfield, but in 1391 lost his 
position. For the remainder of his 
life, in spite of various minor posts and 
pensions, he seems to have been in 
want, and he died, at about sixty 
years of age, in a house he had just 
acquired at Westminster. His works 
fall into three periods, named, from 
the main influences exhibited in them, 
respectively French, Italian, and 
English. During his life at court, pre- 
vious to 1372, his work was entirely 
imitative, and based on the popular 
French poems which would be the 
natural models of a young poet of the 
lime. He himself tells us that he 
made a translation of the famous 
romance, JLe Homan d& la Rose, but 
of this aU trace has been lost except 
three fragments of doubtful authen- 
ticity. Probably his earliest poem 
which remains to us is the ABC, 
a prayer rendered out of French at 
the request of Blanche, Duchess of 
Lancaster. To this period also belong 
the Compleynt to Bite, a poem of re- 
jected love, possibly autobiographical, 
and The Dethe of Blaunche the 
JDuchesse, written in 1369, to com- 
memorate the death, at the age of 
twenty-nine, of the wife of his patron, 
John of Gaunt- The second, or Italian 
period (1372-84), is marked through- 
out by a love and knowledge of 
Italian poetry, gained during his first 
mission to that cotmtry. French 
romance was thrown over as he came 
to learn more of the full range and 
power of poetry, and the work of this 
time shows an enormous advance in 
form, simplicity, and directness of 
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diction, hnxnonr, and, ahoTe all, the 
art of telling: a story. Parts of several 
of the Canterbury Tales, such as the 
Second Nonnes tale, the Clerkes tale, 
the Knightes tale, the Man of Lawes 
tale, the Monkes tale, the Doctors 
tale, the tales of the Prioress, Squire, 
Franklin, and the rhyme of Sir 
Thopas, were probably composed dur- 
ing’ this period, but the most import- 
ant complete poem produced under 
Italian influence was Troylus and 
Creseide (c, 1382), a very free transla- 
tion, with many additions, of Boc- 
caccio’s Filostrato. The additions are 
excellent and full of originality, and 
while the passionate description of 
the mined love of Troilus and Anelida 
may be reminiscent of the Compleyni 
to Pite, the character of Pandams 
foreshadows the humour of the Can- 
terbury Tales, Other poems of this 
period are the Cmnpleynt of d/ars,* 
Anelida and ArcUe ; Boece ; the 
Fonner Age, mainly taken from 
Boethius ; the Wordes to Adam; the 
Parlement of Foules, full of delightful 
humour ; and the House of Fame, an 
unfinished poem, showing the influ- 
ence of Dante. The prose translation 
of Boethius was also written at this 
time. The third, or English period, 
beginning about 1384, shows Chaucer 
an entirely original poet except in 
the subject-matter of his work, and 
establishes his claim to be called the 
father of English poetry. Between 
1386-89 he composed many of the 
most characteristic of the Canterbury 
Tales and the Prologue, revised and 
completed earlier tales, and con- 
solidated the whole work. He also 
wrote the JLegende of Good Women 
(1385-86), which was left unfinished ; 
the Treatise on the Astrolabe (1391), 
compiled mainly from Messahala, for 
his little son Lewis, and left unfinished; 
the Compleint to his Purse ; and several 
minor poems of doubtful date, such as 
Truth, The Canterbury Tales, upon 
which Chaucer’s fame chiefl.y rests, 
owe their plan to the Decameron of 
Boccaccio, in which stories are told 
by a band of fashionable ladies and 
gentlemen who had retired to a 
garden outside Florence to escape the 
plague. Chaucer transposes the idea 
to contemporary English life by 
making the tellers of his tales members 
of a party of pilgrims on the road 
from Southwark to the shrine of 
Thomas h, Becket at Canterbury. 
The pilgrims include men and women 
of every rank of social life, and re- 
present the church, the army, the 
court, law, medicine, trade, the sea, 
and the kitchen. The plots of their 
tales come from various sources. 
Many are foreign in origin, but much 
skill is shown m assigning these to 
suitable characters and bringing them 


into harmony with the general scheme 
by adaptation and addition. Many, 
such as the tales of the Miller, the 
Peeve, the Cook, the Wife of Bath, 
the Merchant, the Friar, the Xun’s 
Priest, and the Pardoner, are 
typically English, shrewd, good- 
tempered, inchned to he boisterous 
and full of a humour, which, if at 
times too broad for modern taste, is 
frank, hearty, and healthy. Among 
the numerous editions of Chaucer’s 
works may he mentioned that of 
Skeat- See Life by God’^dn, 1804 ; 
Nicholas, 1866 : Ward, 1879 ; Legouls 
(English translation), 1913. 

Chaucer, Thomas (c. 1367-1431), an 
English statesman, probably son of 
Geoffrey. He had the early patron- 
age of the Duke of Lancaster, and 
held several posts under Richard II. 
and Henry IV., notably that of chief 
butler. He had large estates in 
Oxfordshire, which he represented m 
numerous parliaments. In 1407 and 
in 1414 he was elected Speaker of the 
House of Commons- He served on 
several diplomatic missions, and in 
1424 became a member of the council. 

Chaucer Society, The, founded in 
London (1867) by F. J. Furnivall, 
with the aim of supplying scholars 
with MSS. and early texts relating to 
Chaucer not accessible to the public 
generally, and of facilitating Chau- 
cerian research, and encouraging 
knowledge of his works by all. Fumi- 
vali issued a six-text print of the 
Canterbury Tales for the society, and 
a Concordance has been prepared 
by it- 

Chauci, an ancient and powerful 
German tribe, mentioned by Tacitus 
as a people of great nobility, who 
lived by the shores of the German 
Ocean, in the district Btretching be- 
tween the rivers Elbe and Ems. 

Chaudesaigues, a tn. in the dept, 
of Cantal, France, 19 m. S.S.W. of St. 
Flour- It is renowned for its hot 
mineral springs, which have a vary- 
ing temperature, and at their highest 
point are among the hottest in France. 
Pop. 1360. 

Chaudet, Antoine Denis (1763- 
1810), a French sculptor, d. in 
Paris. After obtaining the ‘ grand 
prix,’ he left his birthplace and went 
to Pome in 1784, and here, in- 
fluenced by the enthusiasm which 
prevailed in those days for the 
antique under Canova, he wrought 
his most famous works, * Love,’ 

‘ Peace,* ‘ Paul and Virginia.’ all of 
which are in the Louvre ; ^ CEdipus ’ 
and the bas-relief ‘ Fine Arts ’ being 
in the Mus6e Napoldon. He jiroduc^d 
also a bust of Napoleon. 

Chaudfontaine, a Belgian village, 
charmingly situated on a Mil above 
the P. Vesdre, 5 m. S.E. of Liege. It 
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possesses hot mineral springs. Pop. 

2100 . 

Chaudiere, a river and lahe in 
Quebec, Canada. The river rises in 
the vicinity of Maine, U.S.A., flows 
into Lake Megan tic, and from thence 
travels in a N.W. direction to join the 
St. Lawrence H., 7 m. distant from 
the town of Quebec. The C. Falls 
occur about 2h m. from its mouth. 
The lake is 18 m. in length, and 5 m. 
in width. The R. Ottawa flows 
through it, and the lake has its ter- 
mination at its E. end in the Great 
and Little C. Falls, close to which lies 
the town of Ottawa. 

Chaudoc, an aiTon. of CocMn-China, 
on the lower arm of the R. Mekong. 
The country is mountainous in the 
western pait, and hat and marshy in 
other parts, and forms the plateau of 
Thatson, 1300 to 16*00 ft. The chief 
products are rice, maize, vegetables, 
and indigo. The inhabitants are com- 
posed of Malays, Chinese, Tsiams, 
Cambodians, and Annamites. The 
capital town, C., stands at the head 
of a canal which forms a connection 
with the river and the port Ha Tien. 

Chaumette, Pierre Gaspard <1763— 
94), a French revolutionist, son of a 
shoemaker at Ne vers. He was for some 
years a seaman, and led a wandering 
sort of life, becoming in 1790 a student 
of medicine at Paris, and an orator at 
the club of the Cordeliers. 

Chaumont, the cap. of the dept, of 
Haute-Mame, France. A picturesque 
town situated on a height between the 
rivers Marne and Suize, The chief 
industries are those of glove-making 
and leather-dressing. There is good 
trade in grain, leather, and iron, the 
latter found in the neighbourhood. 
Xt was here, in March 1814, that Great 
Britam, Austria, Russia, and Prussia 
concluded the treaty, or the Holy 
Alliance as it was afterwards called, 
against Napoleon. Pop. 15,1 80, 

Chauncey, Charles (1592—1672), an 
English nonconformist divine, 6. in 
Hertfordshire ; became Greek pro- 
fessor at Cambridge, and later vicar of 
Ware, Hertfordshire. His religious 
convictions brought him into diffi- 
culties, and in 1638 he emigrated to 
Massachusetts. He preached for 
twelve years at Scituate, and in 1654 
became president of Harvard College. 

Chauncey, Isaac (1772—1840), an 
American naval commander, 6. at 
Black Rock, Conn. ; entered the U.S- 
navy as a lieutenant in 1798, Served 
with distinction against the Barbary 
pirates in Tripoli, and on the lakes 
during the war of 1812. Taking the 
command at Sackett’s Harbour in 
1812, C., then a commodore, increased 
the strength of American ships from a 
single vessel (the brig On&i^} to ten 
ships. Later, when Sir Jas. Yeo was 


sent out from England, he lost two of 
his schooners in a skirmish with the 
English commander, but Yeo’s re- 
sources proving inadequate, C. com- 
pelled him to give up the blockade of 
te'aekett’s Harbour. He then block- 
aded the British flotilla at Kingston, 
and later, returning to Sackett's Har- 
bour, he never left that place till the 
war was over. Was president of the 
Board of Naval Commissioners from 
1833 till his death. 

Chauny, a tn. in the dept, of Aisne, 
France, situated on the Oise, which 
at this point becomes navigable. 
Much fighting took place here during 
the Hundred Years’ War. Chief in- 
dustries are the sugar factories, metal 
foundries, and breweries ; there are 
also important chemical works. Pop. 
9205. The town was destroyed during 
the Great War and has been rebuilt. 

Chaussey, a small island belonging 
to France, in the English Channel, 
nearly opposite the port of Granville. 
It is about 10 m. long by 4 m. wide. 
Granite is quarried in large quantities 
during the summer months. 

Chautauqua, a beautiful lake of 
glacial origin in the co. of Chautauqua, 
New York, U.S.A., 1300 ft. above sea- 
level. Its length is about 20 m., while 
the greatest breadth is 2 m. It lies 
10 m, away from Lake Erie, and is 
7 00 ft. above it. On its shores stands 
the Chautauqua Institution (q.v.), an 
adult school, founded by Mr. J ohn H. 
Vincent and Mr. Lewis Miller in 1874, 
for instruction in literature, art, and 
science. The C. Assembly grounds, 
lying to the N. of the lake, cover 
about 165 acres, and contain about 
500 cottages, a hall with seating ac- 
commodation for 5000 persons, a fine 
hotel, and a museum. 

Chautauqua Institution# A non- 
sectarian educational institution 
founded by members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The original pur- 
pose of the founders was to provide 
a Sunday school for teachers at which 
lectures might be given, together with 
entertainments related to the lectures. 
The institution has, however, long 
since flourished to such an extent 
that this original idea has become 
merged in an entirely non-sectarian 
movement designed to provide in- 
struction and entertainment for large 
numbers of students irrespective of 
denomination. There is a summer 
school at which formal class-room 
teaching is given.* This school is 
attended by over 2000 students, and 
the instructors number over on© hun- 
dred. There is also a home-reading 
section which prescribes appropriate 
books for general reading in the year. 
The general assembly consists of the 
educational addresses and intellectual 
entertainment and concerts, and is 
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attended by as many as 50,000 per- ’ 
sons. Tbe institution Is maintained 
mainly by voluntary funds. 

Cbauvinism, a term used for un- 
reasonable and exa 4 rp:erated patriot- 
ism and pride in one’s own country, 
with a cormspondinpr contempt to- 
wards other nations, it is the French 
equivalent to the Encrlish ‘ jingoism.’ 
Nicholas Chaiivin was an old soldier 
of the republic, and well known in 
Paris for his devotion to the cause, 
his name became a synonym for the 
blind worship given by Frenchmen to 
Napoleon- Chauvin has heen repre- 
sented on the stage as a patriotic char- 
acter by many writers — in T. and H. 
Cogniard’s Xa Cocarde Tricolore, 1831. 

Chaux d© Fonds, La, an industrial 
tn. in the canton of Neuchatel. 
Switzerland- Chief centre of the 
watchmaking industry, and has a 
school for the engraving and enamel- 
ling of watch-cases. Pop. 38,000. 

Chavanne, Joseph (1846-1902), a 
great Austrian traveller and geo- 
grapher, who was h. at Graz. From 
1867-69 he travelled in N. America, 
Central America, ;?ilorocco, and the 
Sahara ; and from 1884-85 he ex- 
plored in the Congo. 

Chavasse, Francis James (1846— 
1928), Eng. bishop, son of Thomas C. 
of Sutton Coldlleld, Vicar of St. 
Peter-le-Bailey, Oxford, 1878. Suc- 
ceeded Dr. Kyle as Bishop of Liver- 
pool, 1900. The building of Liverpool 
Cathedral owed much to his energy 
and zeal 

Chavasse, Noel Godfrey (1884—1917), 
Eng. army doctor, son of the above. 
Graduated in medicine at Oxford, 
where he was a noted athlete. In 
the Great War he joined the K.A.M.C. 
(Terr.) and became a medical officer 
in the Liveipool Kegt. Showed 
courage and self-sacrifice of the 
noblest order. Awarded V.C., M.O., 
and (posthumously), bar to V.G., 
being killed Aug. 1917. He won the 
bar for tending wounded, though 
himself faint from wounds, hunger 
and fatigue, and continuing to do so 
for many hours without the smallest 
regard to himself. 

Chaves, a fortified tn. on the r. b. 
of the Tamega, PortngaL It has silk 
and linen industries, and is famous for 
its hot saline springs. Pop. 7500. 

Chazelles, a commune in the Loire 
dept, of France, 23 m. from Lyons ; 
has felt hat factories. Pop. 3776- 

Chazzelles, Jean Mathieu <1657— 
1710), Fr. mathematician, h. at Lyons, 
who assisted Cassini in drawing the 
meridian line, and in 1685 was ap- 
pointed hydrographical professor at 
Marseilles. Later he went to Egypt 
and measured the Pyramids, when 
he discovered that the four sides of 
the pyramid of Cheops answer to 
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the cardinal points of the compass. 
Elected a member of the Academy of 
t^cience in 1695, 

Chazy, a name given by American 
geologists to the limestone found, at 
Chazy, New York, and elsewhere in 
the N. American continent. 

Cheadle, a n]Lrkt,tii, in Stafi'ordshlre, 
England, 13 m. N.E. of 8tafi'ord. 
There are important collieries in the 
neighbourhood ; also manJifs. of brass, 
copper and tin. The silk mills and 
tape factory form other considerable 
industries. The Rom. Catholic Church 
of St. Giles was designed by Pugin, 
and erected in 1864. Pop. f5178. 

Cheap©, Sir John (1792-1875), an 
Eng. general who in 1849 did admir- 
able service in the Battle of Gujarat 
under Lord Gough. It was due to Ms 
efforts that Pern and Tenassenm were 
added to the E. India Company’s 
possessions in 1850. 

Cheapside, a street in the City of 
London, between St. Paul’s Cathedral 
and the Poultry. In olden times it 
was known as the ‘ Cheap,’ or ^ West 
Cheap,’ and in the fourteenth century 
tournaments and jousts were held 
there. They were given by the king, 
and held opposite Bow Church, from 
a balcony of which the queen, court, 
and nobility used to watch the pro- 
ceedings. Until 1390 there stood the 
Old Cross, at the W. end of Cheapside, 
beside which Stapleton, Bishop of 
Exeter, was beheaded. 

Cheating, see Fraud. 

Cheboksari, cap. of Cho Chuvash 
autonomous area, Russia, near 
Kazan. Pop. 8768. 

Cheboygan, a city in O. co., Michi- 
gan, U.S.A. It is situated in a 
fertile farming district, and possesses 
paper and lumber mills, and tanneries. 
Pop- 5640- 

ChecQuy, Checqui, or Cheeky, in 
heraldry, the term signifying small 
squares which constitute the field or 
charge of a shield, or escutcheon. 

Cheddar, a vO. in Somerset, Eng- 
land, 22 m. S-W. of Bristol. Famed 
for the large stalactite caves which 
form a source of great attraction to 
summer visitors. The remains that 
have been found in these caves prove 
the existence of Rom. settlements at 
C. The beautiful rocky way which 
leads from the Mendlp Hills down into 
the village is known m the Cheddar 
(jrorge. The noted Cheddar cheese is 
made here and in the surrounding dls- 
todot. Pop. 2097. 

Chedorlaomer (Kudxtr-Lagamar), 
King of Eiam, the chief of the four 
kings who fought a vietorxous cam- 
paign against the five rebel (2anaanite 
princes mentioned in the 14th chapter 
of Genesis. Lot was taken by the 
kings, but was rescued one night in an 
attack naade by Abraham. 
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Cheduba, or Man-aung, an island in 
the Bay of Bengal, 10 m. from Arakan. 
The soil is fertile, the chief crops 
being rice and tobacco, also cotton, 
indigo, and the sx^ar cane. The 
island is noted for its good petroleum 
wells. 

Cheering, or American College Yells. 
There is nothing analogons in English 
uniTersities and schools to the Ameri- 
can college * yells ’ in British C. or in 
the French vvcat^ or in any other 
known conventional C. or form of ac- 
clamation. The yell in American nni- 
versities, both those of the U.S.A. and 
of Canada, is a cry consisting of cer- 
tain sounds or -words agreed or fixed 
on to be used by the students as dis- 
tinctive of the parti cnlar college or in- 
stitution to 'whieh they happen to 
belong. ^ The American college yell is 
rhythmical, and though C. conducted 
rhythmically is familiar enough in ' 
England and elsewhere, it is generally 
no more than a preconcerted rhythm 
with nothing of the habit or usage so 
characteristic of the student of Wes- 
tern nations. Bhythmical C- , indeed, 
has nowhere else reached such a pitch 
of development as in America, though 
it must he conceded that its raucons- 
ness excuses the foreign writer who, 
in describing the yell of Columbia, 
said : ‘The young men in brilliant 
tennis blazers and negligee costumes 
are giving the mountain calls or yells 
— cries adopted according to well- 
known college custom, and uttered 
with more energy than music ’ (St. 
Nicholas^ xvii.). But if not particu- 
larly musical there is something in- 
spiriting about the American college 
yell, and at the now historic inter- 
national contests at the Stadium in 
1908, Enghsh crowds had ample op- 
portunity of observing the heartening 
effect of these concerted ‘ cheers ’ on 
the American competitors in the 
different events. In all probability 
the college yell has evolved itself ont 
of the primitive war-cry like the 
house or vivat of France, and this 
origin indeed is certain in the case of 
the yell adopted by the ‘ All-Blaeks ’ 
or team of Rugby footballers that 
visited England in 1907 from New 
Zealand. The yell of this team was 
admittedly a kind of war-cry adopted 
from some customary cry of the 
Maoris. American schools and col- 
leges generally have one yell for the 
institution as a whole and different 
yells for the different classes. The 
oldest cheers are those of the New 
England colleges, Yale and Harvard, 
the basic element in which rah is 
really nothing more than an abbrevia- 
tion of the English hurrah. The 
original^ yells of these two leading 
universities are identical in form, 
being simply the cry ‘ rah * shouted in 
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unison nine times with the name of 
the university at the end of the 
repetition ; but the yell of Yale is 
uttered more quickly than that of the 
great rival institution. Some institu- 
tions have several different yells or 
variants of the original yell, Yale 
itself favouring a cheer 'which runs 
thus : 

‘ Brekekekex, ko-ax, ko-ax 

Brekekekex, ko-ax, ko-ax 

O-op, O-op, parabaion 

Yale, Yale, Yale. 

Rah, rah, rah, rah, rah, rah, rah, 
rah, rah, 

Yale ! Yale I Yale ! ‘ 

The yell of Princeton University runs: 

H*ray, h’ray, h’ray, tiger 

Siss, boom, ah ; Princeton ! ’ 

and this college also expands this into 
a triple cheer on occasion. The U.S. 
Naval Academy adopts a yell or cheer 
which is aptly enough an imitation of 
a nautical steam S 3 Ten. The Amherst 
cheer is very similar to the original 
yells of Yale and Harvard, while the 
Toronto University students repeat 
or spell the word ‘ varsity * several 
times and end with the stereotyped 
‘ rah, rah, rah.® There are also be- 
sides these individualised cheers, yells 
or cheers common to all American 
colleges and generally made use of in 
acclaiming some snccessf-ul athlete or 
popular professor. For the most part 
the college yell is used at athletic 
contests. In most of the large colleges 
there are several leaders, elected by 
the students, who stand in front and 
call for the different songs and yells, 
greeting the cheers with their arms 
in the manner of the conductor of an 
orchestra. 

Cheese (Eat. caseus), a preparation 
of milk, produced by separating the 
proteinons or nitrogenous substance 
known as casein or curd from the 
whey. The fatty matter in milk 
forms an important constituent of C., 
and often there is present in C. a 
greater percentage of fat or butter 
than of casein. Therefore, the finest 
Cs. are made from the richest milk, 
and the various kinds of C. on the mar- 
ket are as much due to the different 
qualities of milk in various districts as 
to the different processes of making. 
C. was known in very early times ; fre- 
quent references to it occur in Greek 
and Roman authors, and the methods 
used in C. -making are described by 
Columella. The casein in rnilir is 
separated l^y acids in the case of sour 
imik, or by rennet prepared from the 
stomach of sucking calves. Fresh 
milk IS warmed to a temperature of 
abo'ut SO® to 85® F., when the rennet 
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is added in a licmid form, which causes j Gniyere. The best-known soft Cs. are : 
the milk to ferment. The enrd, thus * Brie, Xenchatel, Camembert, and 
produced is cut across into several himbtus, and Philadelphia cream C 
pieces. The mass is stirred for a few is a very nutritions food- Well-cured 
minutes, and then heated up to 90-— Cs. contain about 30 per cent, water 
100® F. The object of the operator is to 6 per cent, sugar, the rest of the 
to bring about the proper consistency contents being fat and protein. Stii- 
of curd, without losing any of the fat ton C., made from rich milk, contains 
of the butter in the whey. The whey about 36 per cent, fat and 2S per cent, 
is finally drawn off, and the curd left protem. Consult Newell, Hand’hooJ: 
to settle until it becomes a firm solid, on Cheese -^laking^ 1SS9 ; Sheldon, 
The fermenting action of the rennet Briiish JDairuing, 1696 ; Fugling, 
continues during the period of ripen- Handhuch fur die praMisehe K.ase 7 '€i 
ing the curd. The curd is tested from (Leipzig), 1901 ; Brepar€iiion ef 

time to time with a hot iron. If the maturation des cailles dc fromagerie 
development of acidity has been (Paris), 1905. 

allowed to go too far, the curd be- i Cneese-hopper, or Cheese-skipper, 
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comes brittle and cracks easily- When 
the hot-iron test shows fine long flakes 
the curd is cut up into slabs and 
passed through a small grinder. Salt 
is now added to the substance to 
prevent any further development of 
acidity, and the substance is wrapped 
in cloths, and left to mellow in a cool 
room or cellar. The hard Cs. , made in 
the United Kingdom and in America, 
improve in quality by keeping. They 
are generally left for several months 
to ripen, and when fi^nished are fairly 
hard in substance. Continental Cfe-, 
on the other hand, are soft, and most 
of them require to be eaten when quite 
fresh. The chief hard Cs. are : Ched- 
dar, Stilton, English Cheshire, Glou- 
cester, Wiltshire, Gorgonzola, and 


is the larva of a small dipterous 
insect, Piophila casein of the family 
Sepsidse. 

Cheese-mite, or Tyraglgphus siro^ 
is an arachnid related to many other 
mites which are either parasitic or 
live on organic matter such as carrion 
and plants- 

Cheese-rennet, or Galium verum, a 
species of Kubiaceae allied to the 
cleavers (g.r.), and obtains Its popular 
name from havii^ been formerly 
employed to curdle milk. 

Cheetah, Cheeta, Chita, and Hunt- 
ing Leopard are all names of Cynce- 
luTus jubatus, which with the various 
species of Felts, c.p. lion, tiger, and 
leopard, constitute the family Felidae 
in the group ^luroidea, or cat-like 
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eamiTores. It differs from other 
members of the family chiefly in 
having longer limbs with non-retrac- 
tile, blunt claws, and the upper car- 
nassial tooth has no inner tubercle. 
With such claws it is more adapted to 
obtaining its prey in chase, like the 
dog, rather than by cat-like stealth, 
and it is ivadily domesticated, again 
like the dog ; when tamed it will purr 
like a huge cat. It is distributed over 
the whole of Africa, W. Asia, and 
India, and in B. India it is largely 
used in hunting. 

Cheever, George Harrell (ISO 7— 90), 
an American clergyman and writer, 
h. in IMaine, U.S.A. He was edu- 
cated at Bowdoin College, and from 
1832-70 was pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church in Salem, Mass., and 
in New York. He was an active op- 
ponent of slavery and intemperance. 
His most popular work is Lectures on 
the Pil(jTiw/s Progress. 

Chefco, a treaty port in the prov. of 
Shantung, China, with a bracing 
climate and 1000 foreign residents and 
visitors and a Chinese pop. of 100,000. 
C. is noted for its large fruit-growing 
industry. Silk thread and twist are 
largely made and exported to France 
and America. During the season from 
March to Dec. 20 to 30 steamers a 
day often enter and clear the port. 
There are many American Presby- 
terian missionaries and the schools for 
the children of China Inland AXission 
missionaries. It is the only port that 
remains open throngh the winter, 
and is much frequented by invalids as 
a health resort in snmrner. The port 
was of considerable importance during 
the Russo-Japanese War. 

Cheilauthes, a genus of Poly- 
podiacecB, contains over fifty species 
of small but beautiful ferns. The 
fronds are often cuirved and bear 
small hairs. C. fragrans will grow in 
Britain under sheltered conditions. 

Cheiranthus, a genus of Cruciferse 
which contains ten species of western 
and Mediterranean plants, and is re- 
presented in Britaia by C. chdri, the 
common wallfiower {q.v.). 

Cheiromancy, see PAXiMiSTRy. 

Cheiroptera, see Bat. 

Cheirostemon Platanoides, the hand- 
tree, is the single species of its genus 
and belongs to the Sterculiaceae. It 
inhabits Mexico and will not grow in 
Britain. The plant is a lofty hree 
with the habit of a plane and a trunk 
the thickness of a man's body ; at the 
head are dense branches, brownish at 
the tip from the short, fawn-coloured 
hairs that beset them. The leaves are 
heart-shaped, and the bright red 
flowers bear stamens arranged in 
the form of a hand. The tree has been 
an object of curiosity and veneration 
from time immemorial. 


Cheke, Sir John an Eng- 

classical scholar, educated _at 
John’s Cohere, Camb., where, m J 529 
he became a fellow. On account of 
his great abilities, he gamed, an ex- 
hibition from the kmg, and iii loAQ 
he was made professor of Ck. at 
the university. He numbered anmngst 
his pupils at St. Johns, Roger 
Ascham, who alwa>>s spoke of him m 
high terms of praise, both for his 
learning and character. He iidro- 
diiced a new pronunciation of uk., 
which at first raised much opposition 
at the university, but C. finally pre- 
vailed, and the system vyas used in 
England until quite recent years. He 
was apostrophised by Milton in his 
‘ Tetrachordon * sonnet. In looi he 
was made tutor to young Prince Ed- 
ward. In later years he was hamshed 
from England on account of his 
zealous religious opinions. He re- 
mained abroad for many years, then 
whilst travelling one day from Brus- 
sels to Antwerp, he was tre^herously 
arreste d hy order of P hiiip of Spam » and 
sent to the Tower of London. Teamed 
by the threat of death, ^ he publicly 
renounced his own religion, ^d was 
received into the Church of Rome. 

Che-kiang, or Cheh-kiang, a coastal 
prov. of China, the I-Ianshan range 
runs through the centre of prov. 
from S.W. to N.B., and divides it 
into a N. portion, the greater part ox 
which is drained by the Tsien-t ang- 
Mang, and a S. portnm, which is 
chiefly occupied by the la-chi basm. 
The hilly portion of the prov. pro- 
vides laige supplies of tea, and xn the 
plains a great quantity of silk is pro- 
duced. Minerals are poor-— a little 
coal and iron and occasionally some 
copper are found — ^hut other products 
such as cotton, rice, ground-nuts, 
wheat, indigo, and beans, may be had 
in abundance. The principal cities 
are Hang-chow and Wenchow- The 
treaty port is Ning-po, the area 
36,880 sq.m. Pop. over 24,000.000. 

Chelan, Lake, in Okanagan co., 
Washington. It is 55 m. long, and 
from 1 to nearly 2 m. mde. All rpmid 
are rock walls 4000 to 5000 ft. high, 
and the greatest depth is about 14,000 
ft. It discharges by a short outlet 
into the Columbia R. 

Cheicicky, Petr (c. 1390—1460), a 
Bohemian writer. He has been caliecL 
the Tolstoy of the fifteenth century, 
for his horror of bloodshed and deter- 
mination to accept unresistingly even 
the tyrannical rule of worldly authori- 
ties. Born at Cheloic, near Vodnan, 
the son of a small landowner, .he 
studied for some years at Prague, 
During the Hussite wars he took no 
part, although opposed to the Church 
of Rome. His principal work is 3u 
viry (The Net of Faith). 
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Chelidoninm majus, the greater \ 
celandine, a species alone in its genus, 
is a papaveraceous plant. It is a I 
native of Europe and. Asia and is 
common in Britain. 

Ghelifer, a genus of arachnid in the | 
order Chemeticlea, and is typical of i 
family Cheliferidse, the only one of i 
the order. Ch. cancroides, the hooii- 
scorpion is always found in houses 
among old papers and furniture ; it 
occurs in Britain with four other 
species. 

Chelies, a fortress in France, 3 in- 
to the right of the Va jours works 
guarding the roads and railways of 
the Marne valley. 

Chelmsford, (1) co. and market tn. 
in Essex, England, 29^ m. K.E. of 
Eondon ; situated between London 
and Colchester. The principal in- 
dustries are the manufacture of agri- 
cultural implements, electric light, | 
and engineering works, iron-foundries, j 
malt works, and corn mills. The corn | 
and cattle markets are among some < 
of the most important in the county. 
The tovm possesses a grammar school 
foimded by Edward VI. and works of 
Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Co. 
Ltd. Pop. 20,761. (2) a city of 
Middlesex co.. Mass. U.S.A. Pop. 
56S2. 

Chelmsford, Frederic Augustus 
Thesiger, Lord (1827—1905), the eldest 
son of the first Lord C. He was edu- 
cated at Eton, and in 1844 entered 
til© Bide Brigade. From an ensign 
in 1854 G. became a general in 1888. 
After seiwing in the Indian Mutiny, 
and taking part in the capture of 
Magdaia, C. was made Companion 
of the Bath, and aide-de-camp to 
Queen Victoria. He routed the 
Zulus in the war of 1879 under Celli- 
naga at Uliindi, and in IS 84 was 
appomted lieutenant of the Tower of 
London, which post he held until 
1889. 

Chelmsford, Sir Frederic John 
Napier Thesiger, 1st Viscount and 3rd 
Baron, &. Aug. 12, 1868, eldest son of 
Frederic Ai^stus, second Baron. 
He was educated at Winchester, 
and at Magdalen Coll., Oxford ; 
and was Fellow of Ail Souls, 
1892-99, and Fellow of Magdalen, 
1917. He was a member of the 
London School Board 1900—4, and 
of the London County Council 1904-5 
— alderman 1913. He succeeded to 
the barony April 9, 1905, and was 
Governor of Queensland 1905—9. In 
1908 there was a constitutional crisis 
in that State— the Prime AKnister de- 
manding-appointments to the L^is- 
lative Council for a purpose similar 
to that of the threatened creation of 
peers in England in 1910. Lord C. 
refused, and dissolved the Assembly ; 
an act that aroused much indignation 


In Australia and some demand for a 
system of Australian -bred governors, 
in Aug. 1909 he was transferred to 
Xew South Wales, where he governed 
till 1913. He was a captain in the 
Dorset regiment, and served with it- 
in India early in the Great War. In 
1916 he was appointed Viceroy of 
India, and in the following year he 
produced Jointly with Mr. E. S. 
Montagu, the Sec. of State, a report 
on constitutional progress, rocom- 
mending a limited application of 
representative govt., which. Intro- 
duced in 1919, created what was called 
‘dyarchy.* On April 13, 1913. oc- 
curred the famous Amritsar riot 
In April 1921, Lord C. gave place to 
Lord Beading. In 1924 he was in the 
Labour Gov, as First Lord of the 
Admiralty. 

Chelmsford, Frederic Thesiger, first 
Baron (1794-1878), Lord Chancellor 
of England. He entered Gray’s Inn 
in 1812, and became a member of 
parliament for Woodstock in 1810. In 
1844 he became Solicitor-General, and 
in 1845 Attorney-General. On Lord 
Derby coming again into office in 1 858 
Sir Frederic was raised straight from 
the Bar to the lord chancellorship. 

Chelonia, a genus of lepidopterous 
insects of the family Arctiid®, the 
species of which are known as tiger- 
moths. 

Chelonia (Gk. tortoise), 

the name of a sub-class of reptiles 
which comprises such well-known 
animals as the tortoises, turtles, 
terrapins, and carets, and of which 
many fossil species have been found. 
There are about 300 living species, 
dwelling chiefly in warmer climates, 
some as terrestrial animals, while 
others are aquatic, and may inhabit 
either fresh or salt water. 

Chsisea, a pari, and metropolitan 
S-W. bor. of London, of much his- 
torical interest. Here is situated the 
Boyal Hospital for Invalid Soldiers, 
which was opened in 1694, and 
accommodates 500 inmates. The 
Duke of York’s School, for the educa- 
tion of boys for ihe army, founded 
1801, was removed from here to 
Dover in 1909. In 785 the name was 
Cealchythe ; in the sixteenth century 
it was called Cheiclth. In the pictur- 
esque church of St. Luke, or Old 
Church, as it is generally called, 
ttiere are many memoiiais to past 
notabilities which to a great extent 
establish Hie history of C. Among^ 
others are those of Sir Thomas More, 
Lady Jan© Guyldeford, Sir Hans 
Sloan©, and Sir John Lawrence. In 
modem days C. has been the home 
of many noted men, Rossetti, Leigh 
Hunt, Whistler, Carlyle, and others. 
Pop. 63,700. 

^ Chelsea, a <nty in the co. of Suffolk. 



Clieltenhain 

Mass., TJ.S.A., situated on a peninsula 
between the Mystic and Chelsea 
rivers. Flexible tubing for electric 
wires was first made here in 1889- 
Pop. 45,816. 

Cheltenham, a municipal and pari, 
bor. of Gloucester, England. The town 
lies in the valley of the Chelt, under 
the Cotswold Hills. In 1716 mineral 
springs were discovered, and after a 
pump-room had been built in 1738, it 
soon became an important as well as 
a fashionable health resort. The visit 



THJE ROXAL HOSPITAL, CHELSEA, 
WITH TWO PENSIONERS IN THE 
FOBEGBOTXND 


of George III. in 1788 still further 
ensured the success of the town. The 
chief spas are the Old Wells, Mont- 
pellier, PittvQIe, and Cambray. It 
is quite modem in appearance, and 
has a new town-hall, with a spa and 
assembly rooms, opened 1903. There 
is also a very fine museum and art 
gallery. The oldest church is St. 
Clary's, dating from the fourteenth 
century, but since that time it has 
been entirely restored. Not only is C. 
famed for its mineral waters, it is also 
a great educational centre, the 
Ladies’ College being one of the 
most celebrated in England. (Gee 
Cheltenham Ladies’ College.) 
Cheltenham College (1842) is one of 
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the great public schools of England. 
There is also a college for the training 
of male and female teachers in the 
national schools. Pop. 48,444. 

Cheltenham College, a public 
school, founded in 1841, and in- 
corporated in 1891 by Act of Parlia- 
ment. The buildings are extensive 
and handsome, and include several 
boardmg-houses for the students. 
The military side of education is 
made a strong point. Pecognised as 
a medical school for the teaching of 
chemistry and physics, by the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons. The 
average number of students amounts 
to about 600, who may gain numerous 
scholarships to the universities. 
Among former pupils may be men- 
tioned Lord James of Hereford, E. H. 
Lecky, John Morley, and Briton 
Riviere. 

Cheltenham Ladies* College, founded 
in 1854, and incorporated 1880, now 
one of the most important colleges 
for girls in England- It is notable 
as being the first school to provide a 
sound education on the public school 
boarding system like that for boys. 
It comprises three divisions for girls 
under various age groups and 
prepares its pupils for London Uni- 
versity degrees, the Higher Certificate, 
the London General Certificate and 
the School Certificate examinations, 
and also for music, science and art. 
Besides possessing 120 rooms, it has 
a museum, a library, art studios, 
and observatory, and labora.tories. 

Chelyabinsk, or Tchelyabinsk, a tn. 
in Russia, 347 m. E-N.E. of Orenburg 
City. The chief industries are the 
distilleries and tanneries, and there is 
an active trade in corn. The railway 
station lies about 3 m. from the town, 
and is the junction of the lines from 
Moscow, Samara, and Uga on one 
side, and from Ekaterinburg on 
another. Pop. 59,226. 

Chelyuskin, or Cape Severe, Siberia, 
is the most northerly part of the 
Taimyr peninsula : it is 50 m. wide, 
and stretches for a length of 100 m. 
into the Arctic Ocean. 

Chemical Action, see Chemistbx. 
Chemical Affinity, see Apfinitt 
and Chemistry, 

Chemical Energy. Since molecnles 
and atoms are conceived of as being 
in a state of motion, it is evident that 
by virtue of this motion they must 
contain energy (q.v,). In most chemi- 
cal reactions heat is evolved, and 
they are said to be exothermic. On 
the other hand heat may be absorbed, 
in which case the reaction is endo- 
thermic. This contained energy can- 
not be measured, but the energy set 
free during chemical reaction can, 
and this is termed chemical energy. 
It can even then only be measured by 
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converting' it into heat or electric 
energs'. It might here be noted, per- 
haps, that the amount of energv 
measured onlr represents the differ- 
ence between the contained energv in 
the resultant compound and that con- 
tained in the substances %vhieh took 
part in the reaction. See Thermo - 
Chemistry. 

Chemical Engineering- This sub- 
ject is defined broadly by the 
Institute of Chemical Engineers as 
‘ the branch of engineering which 
relates to the design, construction, 
erection and operation of plant and 
works in which matter undergoes a 
change of state or composition.’ The 
work of the chemical engineer is 
therefore very vaned, and as stated 
by Prof. Hinchley, Hon. Sec. Institute 
of Chemical Engineers, ‘ he must be 
able to deyise simple and effective 
methods of recording operations and 
determining actual costs ; prepare 
designs, specifications and estimates 
free from error ; report efficiently 
on any problem investigated ; obtain 
technical information readily and 
compile and index it for future use.’ 
A chemical engineer should possess 
a good knowledge of chemistry 
and physics, particularly physical 
chemistry and thermodynamics ; and 
should be well grounded in the theory 
of design of structures as well as the 
strength of materials. In addition, 
the commercial or economic aspect 
must he studied, including business 
management and factory organisa- 
tion, together with the Factory 
Acts, Trade Union Law and the 
various other points with which 
works managers have to deal. The 
Institute of Chemicai Engineers was 
incorporated in 1923, and by various 
means, including holding of exanoina- 
tions and granting certificates of 
competency, has done much to 
clarify the position of C. E. The 
processes of C- E. fall into three 
classes : (1) transport and storage of 
materials ; (2) treatment of materials ; 
(3) production, transfer and con- 
servation of heat energy. These 
may be further subdivided, but in 
each case exact knowledge is neces- 
sary if efficiency is to be secured. 
The difficulty of translating a 
laboratory idea to the works scale is 
often very great, and failure to 
appreciate the differences between 
familiar laboratory apparatus, such 
as beakers, crucibles, retorts, mortars, 
etc., and their works equivalents, 
may easily lead to failure. Methods 
of weighing and measnring are very 
important, because the cost of 
transport may be the most expensive 
item in the production, and the cost 
of carrying material to a machi n e or 
an apparatus may be as great as the 


cost of the operation carried out. 
In the lay-out of a works or factory, 
after arranging for satisfactory 
facilities for carriage by road, rail or 
water, many civil engineering prob- 
I iems may be encountered in the 
' erection of heavy plant, furnaces 
and chimneys in various subsoils. 
Provision of power, light and heat, 
and the nature or source of the motive 
power to be used, together with the 
provision of suitable water-supply, 
often In large volume, and the 
satisfactory disposal of effluents, all 
call for knowledge and judgment of a 
high order. 

The materials of plant construction 
for chemical processes are very 
numerous, and include timber, metals, 
alloys, bricks, cements and com- 
positions. Continuous search for 
new materials to meet more stringent 
conditions of service has resulted in 
great advances during recent years, 
and special alloys and aHoy steels, 
silica ware, glass, and stoneware 
have all resulted in modified design. 
In chemical reactions, the processes 
contemplated must be first studied 
on the small scale by the chemist 
and then dealt vrith, if satisfactory, 
by the chemical engineer on the 
large scale. In the latter case 
additional factors, apart from reac- 
tion time, effect of impurities and 
strength of materials, arise, such as 
cost of plant and materials, con- 
tinuous or discontinuous operation, 
etc. Very often efficiency is much 
increased by changing from batch 
to continuous operation. 

The fiow of fluids, processes of 
extraction, evaporation, crystallisa- 
tion, distillation, condensation, and 
the drymg’ of gases, liquids and solids 
are all processes the study of which 
may convert failure into success, 
while the transfer of heat involves 
some of the most exacting problems 
known to the chemical engineer. 

Chemical Industry, Society of, was 
established in ISSl to forward the 
extension of industrial and scientific 
chemistry- The Society was in- 
corporated by royal charter in 1907. 
There are eleven local sections of the 
society in Great Britain, five in 
Canada, and one each in Australia and 
America. In addition there is a 
special Chemical Engineering Group. 
The Society publishes its Journal 
weekly, over 5000 copies being 
distributed. It contains a review 
S€Jction, * Chemistry and Industry,’ 
the Transactions, and Section B. of 
‘ British Chemicai Abstracts,’ The 
yearly subscription on election is 
£2 10s., which includes the Journal 
and membership of a local section. 
The president (1930—31) was the late 
Lord Melehett (q.r,). 
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The headquarters of the Society- 
are Centrai Hoxise, Finsbury Square, 
London, E.C.2, (General Secretary, 
H. J. Poole y.) 

Chemical Society, established in 
1841, and incorporated by Royal 
Charter, 1848, for the advancement of 
chemical science. The society con- 
sists of fellows, associates, and mem- 
bers, both honorary and foreign, and 
is governed by a council chosen by 
the fellows. Those wishing to be 
elected as fellows must possess a 
certificate which has been signed by 
five fellows of the society, and they 
must be known personally to at least 
three of them. The headquarters are 
at Burlington House. 

Chemical Warfare, although now 
regarded as a barbarous practice, 
is by no means new. The ancients in 
Greece, centuiues before the Christian 
era, poisoned or choked each other 
with sulphur fumes. It was also a 
practice to place dea^d animals in 
such a position that the gases emitted 
from the carcase during decay 
would drift towards the enemy and 
cause disease. The use of poisonous 
gases in the IVIiddle Ages is also on 
record. With the ‘ humanising ’ of 
war and the recognition of laws of war, 
drawn up and agreed to by most 
civilised nations, O. W. was prohibited 
by a Declaration of The Hague 
Conference in 1899. Great Britain 
at first withheld assent to the rule, 
because the Conference was not 
imanimous, but agreed in 1907. 
Tbe U-S.A. never agreed to the rule, 
on the ground that sufficient informa- 
tion on the subject was not available 
on which to base a decision. During 
the wars of the latter half of the 
nineteenth century — the Crimea, 
American Civil War, and Franco- 
German War — suggestions for the 
employment of poisonous gases were 
not wanting, but in no case were they 
adopted. Poisonous gases are not 
mentioned specifically in the Con- 
vention of 1907, but Article 23 
prohibi-ts the signatories from em- 
ploying poison or poisoned weapons. 
Although Germany was one of the 
signatories to this convention, she 
was the first to use poisonous gas 
during the Great War. On April 
22, 1915, in the Ypres salient, 

Germany launched a gas attack from 
cylinders chaiged with a mixture of 
phosgene and chlorme, causing its 
victims either intense pain or death. 
It appears to have been a foregone 
conclusion in military circles that 
Germany would break the Convention 
on this point, the belief being based 
on the fact that an official publication 
of the Ger. Army dated 1910 ad- 
vocated the fullest use of modem 
inventions, however dangerous. The 


effect of this attack was terrible, 
because the forces of the Entente 
were not prepared for the violation. 
As the greenish -grey cloud spread 
over the unprotected troops it 
blasted everything it touched and 
shrivelled up the vegetation, a 
cry went up at once for protective 
methods against gas, and a simple 
respirator was immediately devised 
and issued to the troops in the 
trenches. The Entente had no alter- 
native but to retaliate in kind, and 
throughout the war new methods of 
attack with, and defence against, 
gas were devised. In attack the 
gases were either released from 
cylinders and carried to the enemy 
lines by a favourable light wfind (and 
usually in damp weather) or were 
enclosed in shells fired from artillery 
or dropped in bombs from aircraft. 
The defensive measures usually 
consisted of some form, of respirator 
containing a chemical which neu- 
tralised the harmful gas. The most 
dangerous gas was * mustard gas,' 
which burned the body, piercing 
clothing and equipment with ease. 

‘ Gas drill * became essential, and 
sentries were regularly posted to 
watch and give warning of its 
approach. Dugouts were partially 
protected by hanging damp curtains 
before the doors. At the W ashington 
Conference in 1922 the Great Powers 
agreed to prohibit the use of every 
kind of asphyxiating and poisonous 
gas in war. J. B. S. Haldane's A 
I>e fence of Chemical Warfare. 

Chemin de Fer, Baccarat. One of 
the two forms of the anct. card game 
of baccarat, the other being baccarat 
banque. The element of chance is ail- 
preponderating. The object of the 
game of baccarat, whether O. de F. or 
baccarat banque, is to hold such cards 
as shall together amount to the 
‘point' of 9. Every card of the 
value of 10, and every 10 occurring as 
part of a total, are disregarded, or, as 
it is called, is baccarat, i.e. zero. For 
C.' de F. six packs of cards are re- 
quired. The croupier then hands an 
arbitrary quantity from the top of 
tbe pack to the player on his right, 
who for the time being is dealer or 
banker. The latter than places in 
front of him the amount he wishes to 
stake, and the rest, or punters, 

‘ make their stakes.' Any punter 
may, if so disposed, * go bank,* i.e. 
play against the whole of the banker's 
stake. If the total staked does not 
equal the amount in the bank, 
other players standing round may 
add stakes. The banker then deals 
four cards, face downwards, the 
first for the players on his right, the 
third for the player to his left, the 
second and fourth to himself. The 
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player who has the highest stake j antiiiun of 1917 the possibility of 
represents the other punters, but if capturing it again exercised the minds 
two have staked eqaal amounts, the of the Kr. Higher Coramand, and 
first in rotation has the preference, it was decided that another attempt 
If the banker wins, he takes the to seize it should be made before the 
stakes, but if the punters win, the end of the year. An offensive was 
amotmt of his stake is paid to each commenced in the middle of Oct., 
punter in rotation out of, but only to and by the 26th so much progress 
the extent of, the amount in the bank, had been made on the fianks of the 
the banker not being liable for more position that the Gers. considered 
than his stake. If the banker wins it wise to evacuate it, being in 
he deals again; if not, the player the direct road to Paris from Belgium 
next in rotation becomes banker. The and N.E. France, C. des 1), became 
game may not end, however, in the the scene of much fighting when the 
■wuy above described. If either the Gers. made their offensive during 
banker or representative punter finds the spring of 1918. Here th^Ir 
that he can score neither 9 nor 8 (the overwhelming numbers, aided by 
next best ‘ point 0 with hie two cards, secrecy of their mtentions, easily 
he need not turn up his cards. The overran the surprised Fr, irarrlsons 
punter may then draw another card and drove them across the H. Aisno- 
on the offer of the banker. Appar- In the folloiying July the Entente 
ently by the etiquette of the game, delivered its counter-offensive and 
the punter, if his point is 0, 1, 2, 3, or drove back the Geis, the way they 
4, must accept this third card ; if his came. This necessarily brought C- 
point is 6 or 7 he must refuse ; if 5 des U. once more to the fore as a 
he has a real option. It is then the scene of action, and much fierce 
banker’s turn to decide whether he fighting took place in this region. In 
himself will draw a card, and having this sector the Fr. troops -were under 
drawn or not drawn, as he elects, the command of General Mangln, a 
exposes his cards. A tie neither wins vigorous and able man w’ho knew' 
nor loses, the stakes abiding the every detail of the ground over which 
result of the next hand. In the the fighting was taking place. The 
variation, baccarat banque, the bank Gei*s, held this stepping-stone to 
is put up to auction. The same Paris as long as possible, and 
rules as to offering and accepting and it was not until the end of Sept, 
turning the cards up apply as in 1918 that they were eventually driven 
C. de F. if the stakes of the punters beyond this area. Once Mangin’s 
exceed the amount in the bank, the army had forced the Gers. into retreat 
banker on losing does not have to they w’ere given no respite imtil the 
pay out beyond the amount of his Armistice brought oj^erations to a 
own stake. The punters are paid in close- 

rotation so far as this stake extends, Chemin des Hondes, a level space, 
and those who have got nothing must about 12 ft. broad, which is formed 
wait for another successful coup, outside the rampart of a fortress or 
Both forms of baccarat are included of an outwork, and raised a few feet 
in the games made illegal by the above the ground. It is protected on 
English Criminal laws against keeping the exterior by a low walk It is useful 
common gaming-houses* ss a path for superintending ofifioeis ; 

Chemin des Barnes, an area in and is a station for defendeis who are 
France situated just N. of the K. preventing scaling-ladders from being 
Aisne, between Rheims and Laon, and placed against the escarp -revetment, 
the scene of much fighting during the Chemist and Druggist. Since the 
Great War, in the Champagne prov. Pharmacy Act of 1S68 this title is 
(q.r.). In their initial offensive in the especially reserved for those who 
autumn of 1914, the Gers. swept over have passed the ‘ minor ' examlna- 
this area, and in the counter-attack tion of the Pharmaceutical Society of 
the Entente pushed them back as far Great Britain (founded 1841)- In 
as this point, on which they rested U.S.A. the terms apothecary^ dmg- 
for many months. A Fr. offensive gist, pharmacist, and chemist are 
on a large scale in the Champagne used practically as equivalent nam^ 
area was planned for the spring of for those licensed to compound, and 
1917, but several highly -placed poll- sell medicinal drugs and poisons, but 
ticians who disliked Nivelle, the the three classes are quite distinct in 
new Conunander-in-Chief, caused it the United Kingdom, apothecaries 
to be postponed. Eventually an fonmng the lowest rank of the pro- 
advance was commenced in the middle fesssion, and pharmaceutical chemists 
of April, and after much fighting at the highest (having passed a * major ’ 
great sacrifice the Fr. gained a little examination). Ghemiste ana drug- 
ground m the C. des D. sector. The gists have a lieenoe to compound 
importance of this sector was appreci- and. sell medicinal diugs and poisom 
ated by both sides, and during the ] under the Acts of 1852 and 1868- To 
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gain the title an apprenticeship of 
three years must he served under 
some one already qualified, and 
a general knowledge examination 
equal to the Medical Preliminary of 
the General Medical Council must be 
passed. For a long time in England 
the policy of Cs. and Ds. was defen- 
sive, and by 1802, a defensive associa- 
tion was formed, which, later, strongly 
opposed the Bill of the Associated 
Apothecaries, 1812—15. Laws have 
been passed to define the liability for 
injuries caused by carelessness or 
ignorance. The history of Scottish 
druggists has practically coincided 
with that of English since the Phar- 
macy Act of 1882. (See Bncyclopcedia 
of the Laws of England, i., ii., lii.) 

Chemistry, a branch of that science 
which consists in the study of the 
changes which matter is capable of 
undergoing. These changes may he 
divided into physical and chemical, 
and although in the higher stages it 
IS impossible to draw a definite dis- 
tinction between them, C. and physics 
being oonvei^ing sciences, examples 
can be given of both varieties of 
changes. For example, a steel needle 
rubbed on a magnet in a definite way 
undergoes physical change by means 
of which it acqxures the power of the 
magnet. On the other hand, a match 
rubbed on a match-box undergoes a 
chemical change by means of which 
flame is produced. Thus it is possible 
to make a distinction between the 
sciences of C. and physics. A chemical 
change involves some alteration in 
the composition of the substance. 
The match having been ignited has 
undergone a permanent change, 
whereby it is no longer combustible. 
The physical cha:^e quoted above in- 
volves no alteration in the substance 
itself, and the acquired property is 
further only temporary and can be 
continually lost and reacquired. The 
difficulty occurs in this fact, however, 
that every chemical change is accom- 
panied by physical change, and the 
physical change may often be the 
only sign that chemical change has 
taken place. Bnt it might be said 
that C. is concerned with the investi- 
gations of the charges that occur 
when the moiecuJar structure of any 
substance is altered. 

History . — ^The anct. civilisations, 
Egyptians, Phcemcians, Gks., and 
Homs., were familiar with several of 
the metals and the processes of ex- 
tracting them from their ores, while 
they also knew how to make alloys, 
usually of copper, lead, and tin. In 
addition to this the ancients were 
familiar with the manufacturing pro- 
•cesses concerned in the making of 
soap, starch, glass, leather, stone- 
-ware, wine and beer, before they 
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were familiar with the process of 
distillation. Geber (Jabir ibn Hay- 
yan) an Arabian chemist of the 
eighth century a.d., knew white 
arsenic, borax, common salt, alum, 
copperas (ferrous sulphate), and 
possibly sulphuric, nitric, and acetic 
acids. The apparatus used by him 
was similar to that used imtil the 
eighteenth century. From the eighth 
to the seventeenth century the science 
of C. drifted into the hands of the 
alchemists. They were concerned 
with the production of gold from 
baser metals, and in their search 
for the philosopher's stone ; and 
in the course of their studies they 
discovered many potent medicines. 
Their writings are preserved, bnt the 
majority of them are of doubtful 
value from a scientific standpoint, 
for they are so mixed with philo- 
sophical extravagances that they are 
unintelligible. At the same time it 
must he remembered that their work 
was not entirely valueless, although it 
might possibly have been better 
directed — the discovery of radium 
and its congeners having proved 
the theory that the transmutation of 
metals is possible. Modern C. may 
be said to commence with Hobert 
Boyle (1627-91), for he was the 
first to endeavour to rid C. of its 
alchemic tendencies. In his book 
the Sceptical Chymist, he discredited 
the alchemic theory regarding salt, 
sulphur, and mercury as the elements 
of substances, and at the same 
time gave a scientific definition 
of an element. He it was who intro- 
duced the air-pump and the thermo- 
meter to this country, and his experi- 
ments on the physical properties of 
gases gave us Boyle's Law concern- 
ing the relation of the volume of a gas 
to the pressure exerted on it. Follow- 
ing him we have Becher (1638—82), 
and Stahl (1660-1734), who for- 
mulated the phlogiston theory of 
combustion. This theory stated that 
phlogiston was contained in all com- 
bustible substances. The act of com- 
bustion was regarded as the escape 
of phlogiston from the burning sub- 
stance. Thus, when lead was burnt 
the material left, lead oxide, was re- 
garded as the other constituent of the 
metal and was the calx. By heating 
a calx with some other substance rich 
in phlogiston, the metal was again 
produced, as when lead oxide is re- 
duced ou charcoal. This theory 
received a fatal blow when Boyle 
showed that the calx was heavier 
than the metal, and that conse- 
quently the addition of the phlogiston 
to the calx results m a loss of weight- 
This was explained away, however, 
by supposing that phlogiston had 
negative weight ! But it was 
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thoroughly disproved after the dis- ] hydrogen also comhine to make 
covery of oxygen by Priestley, ; hydrochloric acid, and they do so 
Bcheele, and bavoisier, the latter in the proportion — chlorine ; hy- 
of whom finally destroyed it. In drogen = 35*5 : 1 ; and 35*5 : 1 = 
the meanwhile Boerhave (1668- 3-43 : 0-097. Berthollet (1748-1822) 
1738) published a ss’^stem of C., and studied chemical affinity and applied 
Marggraf (1709-82) studied alumina chlorine to bleaching, and Balton 
and magnesia and worked on the (1766-1844) stated the atomic theory 
quantitative analysis of substances which placed C. on the basis of an 
in solution- Among famous Eng. exact science. Among the great 
chemists of this time may be named chemists since may be mentioned 
Cavendish (1731—1810), who studied Gay-Lussac. (1778—1850), Dulong 
hydrogen and atmospheric air, and (1785-1838), Wollaston (1767-1829), 
made the important discovery of the and Davy (1778-1829), who dis- 
Gompoimd nature of water and nitric covered the use of electricity for de- 
acid, and Priestley (1733— 1S04), who composing soda and potash with the 
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discovered oxygen and studied nitric 
oxide, nitrous oxide, hydrochloric 
acid, and ammonia gases, etc. 
Lavoisier (1743-94) was the first to 
lay down a real system of chemical 
nomenclature. Scheele (1742—86), 
who lived m Sweden, discovered a 
laige number of acids, chlorine, and 
oxygen. B-ichter (1762—1807) dis- 
covered the law of reciprocal propor- 
tions, i.e. that if the weights of various 
elements, which combine with a 
given weight of another element, be 
compared, then they bear a simple 
relation to the proportions in which 
those elements will combine amongst 
themselves, e.g. chlorine and hydro- 
gen combine with phosphorus in the 
proportions by weight — ^phosphorus : 
chlorine ~ 1 : 3-43 ; phosphorus : 
hydrogen = 1 : 0*097. Chlorine and 


consequent separation of the metals 
sodium and potassium. Berzelius 
(1779-1848) confirmed the law of con- 
stant proportions, fixed many atomic 
weights, and formulated the electro- 
chemical theory of the constitution 
of salts. Those chemists mentioned, 
above, while not x^ardiess of 
organic C., devoted their attention 
to the study of inorganic C. In 1828 
Wdhler (1800-82) discovered that 
urea could he made in the laboratory, 
and this has led to great research into 
organic C., so maldng it a distinct and 
important sub-sciencse. This work has 
been led by Bnmas (1800—84), Leibig 
(1803-73), Laurent (1807-53), Ger- 
hardt (1816-56). Wurtz (1817-84), 
Kolbe (1818-84).Frankland (1825-99), 
Williamson (1816—95), and others- 
Among general chemists of more 
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recent times may he mentioned 
Faraday (1791-1867), Hose <1795- 
1861), Bxinsen (1811-99), Kegnaiilt 
(1810-78), Mendeieeff (1834-1907), 
Ostwald, and Van"t Hoff, 

Elementary Erincivl^s of ClLemistry, 
— Now to proceed Irom the general 
consideration of the science, in the 
first place we must recognise that to 
the chemist all matter, solid, liquid, 
or gaseous, is composed of minute 
particles called molecules,. The mole- 
cules of any substance are all similar. 
In each of the three states, solid, 
Ikiuid, and gaseous, the molecules are 
always supposed as moving. The 
movement will be greatest in the 
gaseous state, where the spaces be- 
tween the molecules are greatest, and 
smallest in the solid state, where the 
inter-moiecuiar spaces are smallest. 
Then, further, molecules themselves 
are in most cases i>ossessed of a struc- 
ture. These particles of which mole- 
cules are formed are called atoms, and 
the force that holds these together is 
called chemical afiSnity (that holding 
molecules together being physical, 
and known as cohesion), and, again 
these atoms are conceived as being in a 
state of motion. With this in mind it is 
now possible to say that any change 
which leaves the molecules intact is a 
physical change, while any change in 
the structure of the molecule itself 
may be said to be chemical. It is 
now known that the atom is not the 
simple, ultimate particle of matter 
once supposed, but that atoms consist 
of an electrically positive nucleus, 
where resides most of the mass, sur- 
rounded by electrons, or units of 
negative electricity, which rotate in 
different orbits, variously inclined 
to each other, and at different 
distances from the nucleus. The 
atom may be roughly compared to a 
miniature solar system with the 
nucleus representing the sun. In 
the case of the lightest element, 
hydrogen, the atom has the simplest 
structure, and consists of one electron 
rotating about the nucleus, while the 
most complicated structure is pre- 
sented by the heaviest known 
element, uranium, the atom of which 
has ninety-two electrons. Many 
names, such as those of Rutherford, 
Thomson, bewis, Langmuir and 
Bohr, are associated with theories of 
the structure of the atom, but 
undoubtedly much work remains to 
be done. The latest theory is due to 
S chro dinger. 

Elements an(^ Compounds — ow 
some molecules contain atoms of the 
same kind, while others contain 
atoms of different kinds. Thus, in a 
molecule of water there are atoms of 
hydrogen and oxygen, while in that 
of sulphur all the atoms are alike. 


When all the atoms are siinilar,fwe 
call the molecule an elementary one 
and speak of the substance as an 
element. On the other hand, we speak 
of the molecule with different atoms 
as a compound molecule, and the 
substance as a compound. Now it is 
evident that if a substance is com- 
posed of more than one kind of 
matter, i.e. is a compound, it can be 
built up from the component sub- 
stances (s 3 Tithesis), or separated into 
these simpler substances (analysis or 
decomposition) . If any substance can 
neither be split up into simpler sub- 
stances nor built up from them, then 
it is said to be an element, and we 
assume that it consists only of similar 
atoms. At the present time there 
are about eighty elements. It is 
possible that some of these may, in 
time, he proved not to be elements, 
but at present it has not been 
possible to decompose further any of 
them. The number of components is 
practically infinite, since they consist 
of combinations of these elements. 
All substances which are not elements 
are not necessarily compounds. They 
may be mechanical rwOcluTes. When 
elements are brought together, they 
may just mix without losing their 
identity or separate properties, or the 
atoms in molecules of the various 
sorts may separate out and re-mingle 
to form other and different molecules 
with perhaps quite distinctive pro- 
perties. The former would be said 
to be a mechanical mixture and the 
latter a chemical compound. For 
example, carbon, sulphur, and nitre 
mix to form a dark grey mechanical 
mixture, which can be separated out 
again into its three constituents by 
quite mechanical methods. This mix- 
ture is called gunpowder, but if by 
any means this mixture be exploded 
the result is a rearrangement of the 
atoms into different molecules wnth 
the consequent formation of chemical 
compounds. Chemical compounds are 
only produced by chemical action 
which really consists in the re- 
arrangement of various atoms into 
new molecules. This may result by : 
(1) The direct union of two mole- 
cules to form a more complex mole- 
cule ; (2) an exchange of atoms 

between molecules; (3) by the re- 
arrangement of atoms within a mole- 
cule, As an example of (1) we may 
take the union of a molecule of carbon 
with one of oxygen to form carbon 
dioxide ; of (2) the union of a mole- 
cule of hydrogen with one of chlorine, 
each containing two atoms, to form 
two molecules of hydrochloric acid 
each containing one atom of hydro- 
gen, and one of chlorine ; of (3) am- 
monium cyanate warmed gives urea. 
Both contain the same atoms, only in 
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different arrangements, yet their pro- 
perties are entirely different. Chemical 
action may result from a variety of 
causes. In some cases it is snfiScient 
Just to bring two substances together. 
Ill others hear is required to cause it. 
Chemical action is always accom- 
panied by the eyolution or the absorp- 
tion of heat. In the latter case, heat 
must be supplied to the substances 
to cause the action, e.g. if iron be 
brought to a dull red heat and it be 
placed in oxygen, it hnrns hereely 
with the formation of oxides of iron. 
Phosphorus, on the other hand, com- 
bines with the oxygen m the air at 
the ordinary temperature with the 
evolution of heat and light. In some 
cases light is essential to chemical 
action, as, for example, when chlorine 
and hydrogen gases are mixed : un- 
less light be given them they wdil 
not combine. Photography depends 
entirely upon the fact of light causmg 
chemical action. Again, in some cases 
while heat is required to start 
chemical action, the great evolution 
of heat in the process is afterwards 
sufficient to keep the action pro- 
ceeding, e.g. it is necessary to heat a 
strip of magnesium in order that it 
may take hre. Then, however, no 
further heat is required, the great 
heat evolved being sufficient to set 
the strip burning furiously until the 
end is reached. Pressure also may 
cause chemical action, e.g. hydro- 
chloric acid and phosphoretted 
hydrogen gases will combine to form 
the solid phosphonium chloride under 
pressure. Sound also may cause 
chemical action. An explosion of 
mercury fulminate causes acetylene 
gas to break up into solid carbon and 
hydrogen gas. A peculiar process of 
chemical action can only be brought 
about in the presence of a third sub- 
stance. In some cases this third 
snbstance is Imown to take a part in 
the action, while in others its action 
cannot be traced. In any case, how- 
ever, that third snbstance is, at the 
end, unchanged. This type of action 
is known as catalytic. Further, some 
forms of chemical action require moist- 
ture. The rusting of iron, or the com- 
bination of sodium and chlorine to 
form common salt, cannot take place 
in an absolutely dry atmosphere if 
the substances have also been 
thoroughly dried. 

Ch&nvical Symbols . — ^In ordOT that 
we may shortly express chemical 
compositions, certain symbols are 
used to denote i±ie various elements. 
Under Elkment iq.v.) these symbols 
wiU be seen following Iffie name of the 
element. As will be seen, in some 
cases the symbol is the first letter in 
the name of the element, e.g. the 
symbol for Sulphur is S. In other 


1 cases, where several elements start 
with the same letter, the first and 
some prominent letter in its pro- 
nunciation is used, e.g. the symbols 
for Carbon, Cobalt, and Chlorine are 
C, Co, and Ci respectively. In other 
eases the bymboi is taken from the 
first and -^oma other letter in the 
Latin name for the element, e.g. 
Antimony ? Stibium), Gold (Anriini), 
Lead (Plumbum), and Iron (Ferrum'j 
are represented by An, Pb, and. 
Fe. These symbols in all cases stand 
for 1 atom of the element. A molecule 
is composed of various numbers of 
atoms, e.g. a molecule of hydrogen 
contains atoms always, while a 
molecule of phosphorus ahvays con- 
tains I atoms, while that of oxygen is 
always composed of 2 atoms. When 
a atoms of oxygen unite to form one 
molecule we get ozone. So to represent 
a molecule of an element it is necessary 
to state how many atoms are in it> 
and that is done by means of a small 
numeral placed after the symbol. To 
express the above facts molecules of 
hydrogen, phosphorus, oxygen, and 
ozone would be represented, by 
Ha, Pi, Oa, and Oa- Again, the com- 
position of a compound molecule is 
denoted in the same way. A molecule 
of sulphuric acid is composed of 

2 atoms of hydrogen, 1 of sulphur, 
and 4 of oxygen, and would he repre- 
sented symbolically by HaSO,. In 
some substances groups of atoms are 
combined to act as a single atom 
within a molecule, and to express this 
fact brackets are necessary, e.g. 
(NH 4 ) 2 S 04 represents a molecule of 
ammonium sulphate, which contains 
2 atoms of nitrogen and 8 of hydrc^n 
combined into two groups, each con- 
sisting of 1 atom of nitrogen and 4 of 
hydrogen, together with 1 atom of 
sulphur and 4 of oxygen. These 
groups within brackets are known as 
compound radicals^ and any represen- 
tation of chemical formation of mole- 
cules is termed a formula . Whenever 
it is necessary to represent more than 

1 molecule, a numeral is placed before 
the formula, e.g. 2HaO represents 

2 molecules of water. By means of 
these formulsB chemical reactions cmn 
be shortly expressed in the form of an 
equation. The substances used are 
placed on the left and the resulting 
substances on the right- ThusMnOa -t 
4HC1 = 2B[aO -f- MnCla -t Cli means that 
1 molecule of manganese dioxide 
unites with 4 of hydrodbloric acid, 
forming 2 molecules of water, 1 of 
manganous chloride, and 1 of chlorine 
gas. Whenever chemical changes 
occur that are understood, tiiey can 
be expressed, in this form, and as 
•matter is indestructible, all the atoms 
that appear on the left must have a 
place on the right of the equation. 
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This explains the qualitative nse of 
eymhols. They have a further 
quantitative use which will he better 
understood after a brief consideration 
of the 4 laws of chemical combination. 

1 . The law of constant proportions. 
— The same compound always con- 
tains the same elements combined 
together in the same proportion by 
weight.* However a chemical com- 
pound is obtained, this law holds, and 
therein lies an essential difference 
between it and a mechanical mixture 
which can obviously consist of varied 
proportions of the mixed substances, 
e.g, common salt, a molecule of 
which consists of an atom of sodium 
combined with 1 of chlorine gas, may 
be obtained from salt mines, by 
bringing sodium into an atmosphere 
of chlorine, by adding hydrochloric 
acid to sodinm carbonate, and by a 
variety of other means. Bnt whenever 
it is analysed it is always found to 
consists of 1 part of chlorine to 
0-6479 of sodium hy weight. 

2. The law of multiple proportions, 
— * When the same two elements conn- 
bine together to form more than one 
compound^ the different weights of one 
of the elements which unite with a 
constant weight of the other^ bear a 
simple ratio to one another.* This law 
was first recognised by Dalton. In 
some cases the same elements combine 
together in different proportions, 
giving rise to two or more compounds. 
This does not violate the law of con- 
stant proportion, for each separate 
compound always exists with the 
same proportions by weight of the 
composi^ elements. When elements 
do combine in this way, however, this 
law holds, and it is best explained by 
means of examples. The following 
given hy JS^ewth represents the law 
well. Nitrogen and oxygen unite 
togerher to form five different com- 
pounds, in which the proportions of 
nitrogen to oxygen by weight are : 
Nitrous oxide, 1 : 0-571 ; nitric oxide, 
1 : 1-143 ; nitrogen trioxide, 1 : 1-714 ; 
nitrogen peroxide, 1 : 2-2S6 ; nitrogen 
pentoxide, 1 : 2-857. Thus, the rela- 
tive proportions of oxygen which 
unite with a constant proportion 
of nitrogen are in the proportion 
1 : 2 : 3 : 4 : 5 to one another. This 
holds m all cases, thus verifying the 
law stated above. 

3. The law of reciprocal or equiva- 
lent proportions . — ‘ The weights of 
different element which combine 
separately with one and the same 
weight of another element, are either 
the same as, or are simple multiples of, 
the weights of these different elements 
which combine with each other.* In 
the brief history of C. a simple illus- 
tration is given of this in the com- 
bining proportions of phosphorus 


with chlorine or hydrogen, and the 
consequent proportions of combina- 
tion of hydrogen and chlorine. To 
show the remarkable application of 
this law, the following illustrations 
will serve. Hydrogen, sodium, and 
potassium will unite with chlorine in 
the proportions by weight respec- 
tively as 1:23:39:35 *5. Again, these 
same elements will unite with bromine 
in the proportion 1 : 23 : 39 : 80, and 
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with oxygen in the proportion 
1 : 23 : 39 : 8. So that taking these 
separately we can say that 1, 23, 
39, 80, 35-5, and 8 are the equiva- 
lent weights or combining proportions 
of hydrogen, sodium, potassium, 
bromine, chlorine, and oxygen re- 
spectively. From which we would 
deduce that were sodium and chlorine 
(say) capable of chemical combma- 
tion, they would so combine in the 
proportions by weight of 23 : 35-5. 
This is found to be correct. 

Atomic theoi'y . — Dalton connected 
these three laws together, and revived 
the atomic theory. Briefly, it is that 
matter is made np of minute particles 
called atoms. Chemical combination 
takes place between these atoms, i.e. 
they are drawn and held together by 
chemical aflinity. Should they come 
into contact with other atoms for 
which either of the already combined 
atoms has a much greater affinity, 
then a process of redistribution of 
these atoms will take place. The 
atoms of different elements are sup- 
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posed as having different relative 
weights, and these relative weights 
are supposed as being the same as 
those numbers which represent their 
combining proportions. So the equiva- 
lent weight of an element is supposed 
as being its atoniio weight, Xow this 
theory will satisfactorily account for 
the three laws mentioned above, and 
it is a generally accepted fnndamental 
of the science of C. Dalton’s theory has 
to be revised in partienlar instances. 
For reasons which need not be given 
here, the combining proportions of 
oxygen, carbon, and sulphur, with 

1 of hydrogen, are respectively 8, 
6, and 16, while m any table of 
atomic weights the numbers will be 
10, 12, and 32. 

1. The law of gaseous volumes or of 
Gay-Lussac . — ‘ JFhen chemical action 
takes place between gases, either 
elements or compounds, the volume of 
the gaseous products bears a simple 
relation to the volumes of the reacting 
gases.' That is to say, that under 
similar conditions of temperatnre and 
pressure, simple relationship can be 
established between the Tolumes of 
gases in any chemical reaction. The 
important pomt here can be easily 
reached by the following ihustration : 

2 volumes of mtrous oxide will de- 
compose, producing 2 volumes of 
nitrogen and 1 of oxygen. Again, 2 
volumes of nitric oxide will decom- 
pose, giving 1 volume of nitrogen and 
1 of oxygen. But a further generalisa- 
tion can be noted here. Taken by 
weight, in mtrous and nitric oxides re- 
spectively, nitrogen : oxygen : : 2S : 16 
and 32, if we keep the weight of 
mtrogen constant. By volume in these 
two gases nicrogen : oxygen : : 2 : 1 
and 2 : 2 respectively. So that there is 
twice as much oxygen by xceighi and 
by volume in nitric oxide as there is in 
mtrous oxide. While if 14 and 16 be 
the atomic weights of nitrogen and 
oxygen, then the numbers showing 
the relative volumes give the number 
of atoms. This development was 
brought about by Avogadro, who 
formulated a hypothesis now known 
by his name, which stated that * Equal 
volumes of all gases or vapour under 
the same conditions of temperofure and 
pressure contain an equal number of 
moleculesf So that weighing equal 
volumes of gases at the same temper- 
ature and pressure should give the 
relative weights of their molecules. 
Since hydrogen is the standard and the 
molecule of hydrogen is known to con- 
tain 2 atoms, the ratio between the 
weights of equal volumes of hydrogen 
and other gases, not only gives the 
densities of the gases, but it helps 
materially towards determining the 
number of atoms in a molecule and 
the consequent discovery of true 


atomic weights. From this, if we re- 
turn for a moment to chemical 
symbols, we will see that a chemical 
formula or equation expresses certain 
quantitative facts. It can easily be 
seen now, for example, that by 
the equation illnOs - 4HCi = 2HsO -r- 
^InCb ~ Cb we can read that since 
the atomic weights of manganese, 
oxygen, hydrogen, and chlorine are 
respectively 55, 16, 1, and 35' J, 87 
parts by weight of manganese di- 
oxide unite with 146 of hydro chloric 
acid, giving 36 parts of %vater, 126 of 
manganous chloride, and 7 1 of chlorine 
gas. Since in scientlQe work the 
metric system is generally used, the 
word gramme could be substituted 
for parts by weight. Xot only so, but 
if the reacting substances are gases 
we can tell the volumes that react 
and the resultant volumes, e.g. 
2 H 2 — Os = 2 H 2 O represents the fact 
that 2 molecules of hydrogen unit© 
with 1 of oxygen to form 2 of water ; 
it also means that 4 parts by freight 
of hydrogen unite with 32 of oxygen 
to form 36 of water, w’hile rlna-liy it 
means that 2 volumes of hydrogen 
unite with. 1 of oxygen to give 2 of 
steam. These four rules ox law's, to- 
gether with Avogadro’s hyjiothesis, 
make up the fundamental basis of the 
science of C., always bearing in mind 
the fact that imderlyingall this again is 
the law of the conservation or inde- 
structibility of matter. Among other 
principles which underlie the science 
may be mentioned that of valency. 
In the study of the science it will be 
noticed that one atom of chlorine 
and one only will unite wdth 1 atom 
of hydrogen. On the other hand an 
atom of oxygen requires 2 atoms of 
hydrogen to satisfy the conditions of 
its afhnity for hydrogen, w’hile carbon 
requires 4. All those elements which 
only require one atom of hydrogen 
for purposes of combination are said 
to be monovalent elements. Those 
that require 2, divalent,, and so on 
through the terms trivalent, and tetra- 
valent. Some elements, however, do 
not combine wdth hydrogen. In which 
case they have to be compared with 
some element with which they do 
enter into chemical combination, and 
which is at the same time mono- 
valent, One atom of sodium, for 
example, unites with 1 of chlorine, 
and may, therefore, be said to be 
monovalent. With elements that 
combine with hydrogen no higher 
valency is shown than 4, but with 
other elements the valency may rise 
to 6, as is the case -with tungsten, 
which requires 6 atoms of chlorine 
to unite with 1 atom of itself. As in 
all the other instances difficulties 
arise which are beyond the scope of 
this article, as, for instance, the fact 
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that measured by bydropren the 
yalency ol phosphorus is 3, while 
measured by chlorine it is 5. As a 
general rule, however, the highest 
number of atoms with which 1 atom of 
an element will combine is taken as 
representing its valency. The modem 
electron theory enables ns to dis- 
tinguish (a) positive valency, which 
represents the number of electrons 
that an atom — or group of atoms — 
loses, (d) negative valency, which 
represents the number of electrons 
an atom — or group of atoms — ^gains 
and (a) co-valency, which is the 
sharing of pairs of electrons between 
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atoms. Xoss of electrons is charac- 
teristic of metallic elements while 
gain of electrons is characteristic of 
non-metallic elements. 

3Ietals and non-metals , — Chemists 
divide the whole range of matter into 
two great classes : metals and non- 
metals. The metals generally are 
opaque, and have surfaces which will 
reflect light so highly that they aro 
generally spoken of as havmg a 
* metalhc lustre.’ They conduct heat 
and electricity well, and are generally 
malleable and ductile. Non-metals 
do not possess these properties al- 
though they merge into one another, 
giving transitional elements which 
may be placed in either group, this 
depending on whether we consider 
their physical or chemical properties. 


JPeriodic S 2 /stem , — -Thus we could 
classify elements either as metals and 
non-metals, or according to their 
valency. But Newlands (1864) de- 
veloped a system, afterwards im- 
proved and established by Mendeleeff, 
now Imown as the Period System. 
It depends upon the atomic weights 
of the elements. It can he noticed 
that if a group of elements be taken 
which closely resemble each other 
in their general properties, then the 
atomic weight of one element will be 
approximately the mean at the atomic 
weights of the nearest before and 
after it, ranged in order of atomic 
w’eights : e.ff. lithium, sodium, and 
potassium have atomic weights of 
7, 23, and 39. Now (7 4-39)-- 2 =23. 
It the elements in the various 
families or groups are arranged in 
the order of atomic weights, it will 
be seen that the increase in these 
weights in each group is practically 
the same. Thus fluorme, chlorine, and 
bromine have atomic weights of 19, 
35‘5, and 80, while nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, and arsenic have atomic 
weights of 14, 31, and 75, and oxygen, 
sulphur, and selenium are represented 
by 16, 32, and 79. Now each three 
mentioned together here belong to 
the same family, and the differences 
between the atomic weights of the 
first and second in each group are 
16-5, 17, and 16, while between the 
second and third in each they are 47, 
45, 47, and these numbers are approxi- 
mately equal. This cannot be pure 
chance, and Newlands pointed out 
that if the elements he arranged in 
order of increasing atomic weights, 
the properties of the first seven would 
reappear in the next seven, so that 
the first and the eighth, the second 
and the ninth and so on, would be- 
long to the same group or family. 
This, he called the law of octaves. 
Mendeleeff, as we have before stated, 
developed this into the periodic law. 
This, of course, depends upon the 
hypothesis that the properties of 
elements are related to their atomic 
weights. The first seven elements 
after hydrogen are lithium, beryllium, 
boron, carbon, nitrogen, oxygen, 
fluorine, with atomic weights of 7, 
9, 11, 12, 14, 16, and 19. The next 
seven are sodium, magnesium, alu- 
minium, silicon, phosphorus, sulphur, 
and chlorine with atomic weights of 23, 
24, 27, 28, 31, 32, 35*5 — the approxi- 
mate difierence of 16 being evident 
through all — and the element in the 
second row which corresponds in 
order with the element In the first 
row does possess similar properties, 
and will be found to belong to the 
same family. As we traverse the rows 
and pass from lithium and sodium to 
fluorme and chlorine, we pass from 
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whit© metals 
^?K e con‘osxve gases, 

wimo the 'valency increases as one 
along either row or any snc- 
from one to four and hack 
i second row, 

table gets complex, for 
tne next row consists of seventeen ele- 
ments, seven take their right places 
nndcr the other two rows, while three 
foments (iron, cobalt, and nickel) 
Winch are termed transitional ele- 
others which, 
while they exhibit certain Hkenesses 
to the seven preceding, can hapdiv bo 
placed directly under them. These 
seventeen elements are known as a 
peTiod as against the short period 
of the sevens. From here on the 
periods are all long, and should consist 
of seventeen elements, hut two gaps 
occur, representing elements which we 
have no knowledge of. The 
vertical columns in these rows of 
seven are taken and the alternate 
elements after the first two rows are 
placed^ together and form a family, 
with similar properties* Thus group 
one will consist of lithium, sodium, 
potassium, copper, ruhidium, silver, 
cesium, and gold. Of these, copper, 
silver, and gold form, one fanSjy, 
and the rest fall together. This 
perfodic table is of the utmost 
value in the study of inorganic C. It 
has aided in the true estimation of 
atomic weights of elements, and has 
aided in the discovery of new ele- 
ments ; e,g. Mendelee:® himself pre- 
dicted the discovery of an element 
which he called eka-alummium, and 
gave its properties by a stndy of the 
series and families in his table. Four 
years later gallium was discovered by 
means of the spectroscope (as he had 
predicted.) and justified his predic- 
tions completely. A study, however, 
of a periodic system based upon 
atomic weights brings out sevei^ 
anomalies; for example, argon and 
potassium, iodine and tellurium, 
cohalt and nickel would, judging 
from their properties and behaviour, 
be placed in wrong positions if 
arranged according to atomic weights. 
For loi^ this remained unexplained, 
hut it is now known that the atomic 
number (see Atom) of an element 
is of more fundamental importance 
than its atomic weight. The above 
anomalies disappear when the ele- 
ments are arranged according to their 
atoioio numbers. 

Isotopes . — ^The discovery of radium 
and the phenomenon of radioacti'vity, 
which revealed the startling fact 
that the atoms of certain heavy 
elements, such as uranium, thorium 
and radium, were undergoing spon- 
taneous disintegration, led Soddy 
in 1910 to suggest that elements 
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might exist which were chemically 
identical but differed In atomic 
weight ('isotopes* or ‘isotopic ele- 
ments *). This has since proved to 
be the case, and although it would 
appear that chemists about the 
year 181^ %vere Justified in rejecting 
the hypothesis of Front, to the effect 
that the atoms of all elements were 
aggregations of hydrogen atoms, 
yet modem research has Bho-wn that 
when our chemical atomic weights 
are fractional, it is due to the exis- 
tence of two or more isotopes of even 
atomic weight, but present in such 
proportions that the average weight 
is a fractional one. Thus, chlorine 
■with at. wt. 35*46 consists of two 
isotopes of mass 35 and 37. No 
satisfactory means, chemical or 
physical, has been found, for the 
complete separation of isotopes so 
that, in view of the relatively 
enormous numbers of atoms taken 
in all chemical operations the 
ordinary atomic weights arc still 
used. Much of the work on isotopes 
has been done by tSlr J. J. Thomson, 
Aston and Dempster. 

Atomic 2\ umbers . — Kaye (1900) 
found that a solid element, when 
bombarded by a rapid stream of 
cathode rays, emits a characteristic 
AT-radiation, which may be resolved 
into a spectrum by refiection from a 
crystal, because as shown in the 
classical researches on crystal struc- 
ture by Sir W. H. Bragg, the intemM 
surfaces of crystals act as diffraction 
gratings towards AT -rays. Moseley 
(1913—14) used a crystal of potassium 
ferrocyanide and photographed the 
spectra of various elements. In this 
way he obtained what are known as 
the atomic numbers of the elements. 
These are whole numbers and when 
the elements are arranged according 
to them the periodicity of properties 
is shown without any anomalies. 
Briefly defined, the atomic number of 
an element is numerically equal to 
the chaise on the nucleus of its atom. 

Cfietnical Nomenckdtirc . — If a sub- 
stance is a binary compotindjt f-e. is com- 
posed of two different elements, then 
its chemical name is made up from the 
names of its composing elements, e.g, 
when hydrogen and sulphur enter 
into chemical combination the re- 
sultant substance is termed hydrogen- 
sulphide. Sometimes, however, the 
same two elements will combine 
together in more than one proportion. 
Names are then necessary to dis- 
tahguish one from the other. Prefixes 
or terminal endings are used for this 
purpose. Phosphorus unites either 
with 3 or 5 atoms of chlorine, when 
it is known as phosphorous or phos- 
phoric chloride according as there are 
3 or 5 atoms of chlorine in the com- 
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ponnd. Another and perhaps better 
method is that by which it is known 
as phosphorous trichloride or phos- 
phorus pentochloride. The latter is 
the more general method. Sub and 
proto were terms generally in use, but 
they are gradually falling into disuse. 
When oxygen is one of the two ele- 
ments in the compound, the substance 
is toown as an oxide. Some of these 
oxides, when combined with water, 
form acids, and are known as acid- 
forming oxides or anhydrides. All 
the non-nietallic elements except 
hydrogen form these oxides, and the 
so-formed acids are called oxyacids. 
Metals give rise to oxides which form ! 
hy^oxides with water, and these I 
oxides are called basic oxides. When 
an acid is brought into contact with 
a basic oxide a salt is formed. All 
o:^des are named after the substance 
with which the oxygen is united, and 
oxyacids are also named after the 
same substance. Thus carbon dioxide 
gives rise to carbonic acid. W^hen a 
substance forms two acid-forming 
oxides the terms ic and ous are used 
to denote the one with the greater 
and the lesser amount of oxygen re- 
spectively, Thus sulphur trioxide 
forms sulphuric acid, while sulphxu? 
dioxide forms sulphuroi^s acid. Acids 
used to he considered as always con- 
taining oxygen, but this view is in- 
correct, as can easily be seen from the 
fact that chlorine, fluorine, bromine, 
and iodine, known in C. as the halogen 
group, form acids when in combina- 
tion with hydrogen. When acids are 
added to bases, salts are formed, and 
acids which contain more than one 
atom of hydrogen (all acids have, at 
least, one atom) can form more than 
one salt, for a salt is formed by the 
replacement of the atom or atoms of 
hydrogen in the acid by the metallic 
atoms of the base. Thus sulphuric 
aeid (H 2 SO 4 ) contains 2 atoms of 
hydrogen, and it can give rise to two 
salts of any metal, for example, 
normal potassium siilphate and acid 
potassium sulphate represented by 
Iv!aS 04 and KliI,S 04 . Hydrochloric 
acid, on the other hand, has only one 
atom of hydrogen in it, and can only 
give rise to one salt. Thus according 
as there are 1 , 2, 3, or 4 atoms of 
hydrogen in an acid, it is Imown as 
mono-, dl-, tri-, or tetra-basic, while 
a normal salt is one in which all the 
displaceable hydrogen atoms have 
been replaced by the base. 

Organic and Inorganic Chemistry . — 
Organic C. is the C. of the carbon 
compounds. The element carbon is 
umque in its remarkable power of 
forming compounds, principaUy with 
hydrogen, or hydrogen and oxygen, 
ihe special branch of organic O. is 
necessary on account of their great 
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and increasing number. The term 
‘ organic ' has lost its original signifi- 
cance, that of bodies which could 
only be produced by the so-called 
‘ vital force ’ in hving matter. That 
view was practically oyerthrown in 
1828, when Wohler synthesised the 
organic body urea from the inorganic 
compound ammonium cyanate. A 
phenomenon found with extraordinary 
freqnency in the case of carbon 
compounds is that known as * isomer- 
ism.^ Isomers or isomeric com- 
pounds are different bodies having 
the same gross composition but 
possessing different molecular con- 
stitution. For example, one hydro- 
carbon of the paraffin series has 
801 isomers. Many organic bodies 
are compounds of hydrogen and 
carbon, and so are called hydro- 
carbons. Petroleum consists of a 
mixture of hydrocarbons known as 
the * parafiSus ’ on account of their 
comparatively great resistance to 
chemical attack. The simplest member 
of the series is methane or marsh gas, 
the fire-damp of our coal mines. 
Methane may be looked upon as the 
type-compound of a division of 
organic C. containing many hydro- 
carbons, animal and vegetable fats 
and other bodies known as * aliphatic,’ 
while the hydrocarbon benzene, not 
to be confounded with benzine 
(which is a petroleum* product), is 
looked upon as the type hydrocarbon 
of the aromatic division of organic 
C. Many organic bodies have ex- 
tremely complex structures and so- 
called graphic formulae are used 
largely to express their composition. 
Organic C. enters into and has a 
profound hearing upon modem civili- 
sation. JMany drugs and medicinals 
which can only be obtained with 
difficulty from natural sources can 
he synthesised in a state of purity. 
The enormous dyestuff industry of 
the world has been built up largely 
upon the ‘ intermediate ’ compounds 
prepared from benzene, toluene, 
naphthalene and anthracene, which 
are aromatic hydrocarbons obtained 
usually from the tar produced when 
coal IS destructively distilled in gas- 
retorts or coke-ovens. The dyestuffs, 
of which there are thousands, mostly 
laboratory products, are used to 
colour food, clothes, shoes, paints, 
artificial silk — ^itself an organic sub- 
stance — inks, paper and in fact most 
of the coloured objects used in every- 
day life, may be said to have 
emerged from the effort of W. jH. 
Terkin, who, in 1856, made the first 
aniline dye, ‘ aniline purple ’ or 
‘ mauveine.’ Most of our modern 
explosives, of which tri-mtrotoluen© 
or T.N.T. is an example, are also 
organic bodies. Organic C. is a 
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fascinating branch of science, the 
possibilities of which are practically 
limitless. 

Physical Chemistry. — Althon£rh of 
very recent development is now an 
absolute essential to the study of any 
branch of C. with any design. It seeks 
to explain processes, and to formulate 
laws for these processes, and is divided 
within itself again into electro- and 
thermo -C., etc. One branch of physical 
C. in which great strides have been 
made is the study of the general pro- | 
perties of gases. It is really as mnch 
in the realm of physics as it is in the 
realm of C. In this -we may start 
from Charles’ law, That when a gas 
is heated^ the pressure being constant^ 
it increases in volume to the same 
extent ichatever the gas may be.’ This 
law is not quite accurate, in fact 
physical C. has found the co-efiBcient 
of expansion of several of the gases. 
That of air is -003665, and from this 
the absolute temperature is stated 
as being —273° C. This law, together 
wath Boyle’s law, ‘ The volume 
occupied by a given weight of gas is 
inversely as the presmiref give a basis 
to this branch of the science. Bovle’s 
law is not absolutely correct either. 
All gases except hydrogen require less 
than this theoretical pressure to re- 
duce them in volume, while hydrogen 
requires more than the theoretical 
pressure to do so. This deviation is 
explained by the kinetic theory of 
gases, which regards gases or vapour 
as molecules held together by the 
smallest possible force of attraction. 
These molecules are supposed as in 
a state of violent motion, moving in 
straight lines until they strike against 
other molecules or the sides of the 
containing vessel, when they re- 
bound or continue in another direction. 
The energy remains the same with 
constant temperature, but any in- 
crease in temperature results in an 
increase of energy or speed, a decrease 
of temperature naturally causing 
the opposite. The pressure of the gas 
is the effect of this bombardment of 
the sides of the vessels, and is pro- 
portionate to the sum of i mass of 
each molecule multiplied by the 
square of its velocity. If the con- 
fining space be reduced, the pressure 
is increased because the number of 
impacts is increased. Thus if the 
space be reduced one-half the im- 
pacts, and consequently the pressure, 
is doubled. This, of course, is Boyle’s 
law. Again, heating a gas causes the 
temperature to rise, and since by 
Avogadro’s hypothesis equal volumes 
of gases contain the same number of 
molecules, the increase in kinetic 
energy w^ould be the same in any gas 
subjected to the same range of 
temperature. Now since molecules 


of different gases have different 
weights, and since the pressures and 
consequently the energies of all gases 
are the same at the same tempera- 
ture, and since the eneigy is 
where m =mass of a molecule and v — 
velocity, it follows that the velocities 
of molecules of different gases must 
vary. Calculations bring these 
velocities out as being proportional 
to the inverse square roots of their 
densities. Now it is a well-known faci; 
that gases (and liquids) diffuse, i.e. 
will gradually pass through partitions 
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if there be partitions, and will mix. 
Thus if an explosive mixture of hydro- 
gen and oxygen be passed through 
porous tubes, then, by the time they 
reach the far end, the hydrogen will 
have diffused so much that a glowing 
splinter will reignite, the gas being 
mainly oxygen. Graham established 
a law which took note of the well- 
known fact that light gases diffuse 
more rapidly than heavy gases. His 
law is : ‘ The relative velocities of 

diffusion of any two gases are inversely 
as the sQuare roots of their denmti^f 
The same resnlt was arrived at, as 
shown above, by a study of the 
kinetic theory of gases. From this it 
will be seen that while Charles’ and 
Boyle’s laws are upheld by this theory, 
yeli since molecules are not mathe- 
matical points, and since impact 
occupies time, and that, further, since 
there must he some slight attraction 
between the molecules themselves, 
then there must he some deviations- 
Furthermore, there is one i>oint at 
which both laws absolutely break 
down- If a gas be cooled from 0° C. to 
— 10° C., theoretically by Charles’ law 
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100 c.c. of it should h© reduced to 
96*4 c.c* But in the case of sulphur 
dioxide instead of occupying 96*4 c.c., 
a liquid will have been formed and 
only a few c.c. of gas will remain. 
This, of course, is a development not 
accounted for in the law. Similarly 
by Boyle’s law 100 c.c. of a gas at 
standard pressure should occupy 
28 c.c. at a pressure of 4 further 
atmospheres. On the contrary, at a 
pressure of 4 atmospheres, sulphur 
dioxide gas breaks down into a liquid. 
And it is in this branch of the lique- 
faction of gases that physical science 
has perhaps made greatest strides. 
Chemical apparatus has been brought 
to such a pitch that temperatures 
approaching absolute temperature 
can be reached. All gases now with 
the exception of hydrogen can be 
liquefied when sub jected to certain con- 
ditions of temperature and pressure, 
which vary for different gases. North- 
more in 1806 was the first to liquefy 
gases, and the gas that he used was 
chlorine. Faraday was the first, how- 
ever, to recognise the fact that it was 
liquid chlorine. An interestii^ appli- 
cation of this subject was the liquefac- 
tion of helium which requires the lowest 
temperatures. This gas, together with 
argon, krypton, and xenon, forms a 
remarkable group. They occur in the 
atmosphere and in certain rare metal- 
lic ores, and their discovery is chiefly 
due to Sir Wm. Hamsay. Itodium, 
which has opened up an entirely new 
field in O., also emanates helium rays, 
which can he collected. A further 
department of physical C. which has 
received great attention is that of 
the theory of solutions. It has been 
established that the pressure exerted 
by a substance in dilute solution (its 
osmotic pressure) is the same as 
would be exerted by the same amount 
of the substance if it existed as gas, 
and occupied the same volume at the 
same temperature. Much research 
has been carried out on what is 
known as the colloidal state. This 
may be regarded entirely from the 
point of view of size of particle. 
The particles are of greater molecular 
dimensions than exist in true 
solutions, and yet sufiSlciently small 
to be kept in suspension, against the 
action of gravity, by molecular 
bombardment. Such particles re- 
present an enormous surface area 
and to this fact many of the properties 
characteristic of the colloidal state 
are dne. Further the laws relating 
to gaseous pressure are similar 
to those relating to osmotic pressure, 
and dififusion of dissolved substances 
can be compared with the diffusion 
of gases, although it is a much slower 
process. This theory involves the 
theories connected with electrolysis. 


for solutions of some substances 
act in such a manner that it is 
necessary to suppose that mole- 
cules of the dissolved substances 
unite in solution to form complicated 
molecular structures, while in the 
ease of certain acids, bases and salts, 
their resultant action can only be 
explained on the hypothesis that 
their molecules dissociate into ions. 
Dissociation is a term used of re- 
versible reactions. Thus chalk on 
heating will split up into lime and 
carbon dioxide. But the lime and 
the carbon dioxide can reunite to 
form chalk. That fact may be ex- 
pressed thus : CaCOs^m^CaO -f GO a. 

Decomposition, on the other hand, 
refers only to reactions which only 
take place in one way. As e.g., 2NHa ~ 
Na + 3Ha signifies that ammonia on 
heating is decomposed into nitrogen 
and hydrogen, and not that nitrogen 
and hydrogen recombine to form 
ammonia. The conception of ions in 
C. is a branch of electrolysis. A gal- 
vanic battery is formed if strips of 
zinc and platinu m be placed in dilute 
sulphuric acid, always provided that 
a metal wire outside joins the plates. 
The zinc dissolves in the acid and 
bubbles of hydrogen are evolved at 
the platinum plate, while an electric 
current will pass along the wire. The 
liquid through which the current 
must pass is known as the electrolyte, 
and the poles in the electrolyte are 
known as electrodes, the negative 
being the cathode, and the positive 
the anode. It will be sufficient for 
the purposes of this article to men- 
tion that the theory of electrolytic 
dissociation at present held is, that 
the passage of the electricity along 
the metal conductors and through 
the electrolyte may be compared to 
conduction and convection respec- 
tively. If an aqueous solution of 
copper sulphate be electrolysed the 
primary products are copper Cu, and 
the radical SO*. The copper is de- 
posited on the negative electrode, 
and the SO* group passes to the 
positive pole, where it is decomposed 
by the water into oxygen, which is 
liberated, and sulphuric acid. Thus 
SO*+HaO = HaSO*+0. The primary 
products of electrolysis, e.gr. in this 
case copper and SO*, are known as 
iOTis. Those which proceed to the 
positive pole are negatively charged, 
and vice versd. Among electronegative 
ions may be named flnorine, chlorine, 
bromine, and acidic radicals such as 
SO*, while electropositive ions in- 
clude hydrogen and the metals. 
Among the laws of electrolysis may- 
be mentioned Faraday’s, which says 
that if the same quantity of electricity 
be passed through different electro- 
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lytes, then the ratio between the 
liberated prodncts of the electrolysis 
is the same as that between their 
chemical eanlTalents. It used to be 
supposed that the electricity caused 
the dissociation of the electrolyte 
into ions, but it has been shown that 
electricity travels as freely throti^h 
electrolytes as alon^ metals, and 
that conseqnently work is not done. 
Arrhemns (1887) proposed that some 
of the molecnles of an electrolylse 
are always in a state of dissociation. 
A development of this theoi^^ leads 
to the conclusion that a solution, say, 
of sodium chloride has sodium and. 
chlorine existingr in the free state 
within the solution. This goes against 
all preconceiyed ideas, particularly as 
sodium causes immediate chemical 
action if brought into contact with 
water. To support this theory, how- 
ever, they must be in such a state 
and highly charged with electricity. 
Whenever they lose their chafes 
they either reunite into sodium 
chloride or form molecules of sodium 
and chlorine and assert their usual 
properties. It is at this point that 
electrolysis merges into the theory of 
solution. Thermo C. is concerned 
with the thermal changes which 
accompany chemical changes. Deter- 
minations in this branch of the science 
are made by means of calorimeters in 
which the heat that is liberated in 
chemical action is transferred to 
definite volumes of water, and Its 
application chiefly lies in its efficacy 
for determining economic commercial 
processes. Finally, it m a y be stated 
that a knowledge of C. is evidently 
essential in many walks of life, 
whether it be the surgery, the | 
kitchen, the dairy, the farm, the ; 
factory, the mine, or the great iron i 
and steel industries. The arts and, of 
course, the great chemical and dye 
works are dependent upon it, and it 
stands out as the first study in any 
scheme of technical education. 

3%blix>graphy ‘ — Beginners : Roscoe, 
Lessons in Blementary Chemistry, 
1892 ; Bailey, The Tutorial Chemistry; 
Shenstone, Practical Introduction to 
Chemistry^ More advanced : Newth, 
Inorganic Chemistry, 1915;* Wurtz, 
Elements of Modem Chemistry (trans- 
lated by Greene) ; Ostwald, Principles 
of Inorganic Chemistry; MendeleeS, 
Principles of Chemistry, 2 vols. ; 
Dewis, Physical Chemistry, 3 vols.; 
Aston, Isotopes; Holmyard, Makers 
of Chemi^ry; Perkin and Kipping, 
Organic Chemistry, 1900 ; Oookes, 
Select Methods in Chemiceu Analysis; 
Ostwald, Lehrbuch der AUgemeinen 
Chemie ; Thomson, History of 
Chemistry, 1831 ; Kopp, GeschicMe 
der Chemie ; Roscoe and Schor- 
lemmer. Treatise on Chemistry; 
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Watts, dictionary of Chemistry, 4 
vols. ; Thorpe, dictionary of Applied 
Chemistry, 5 vols. 

Chemnitz, an important manufac- 
turing tn. of Saxony, situated in a 
fertile valley at the base of the Erzge- 
birge, about 45 m. S.W. by rail from 
Dresden. It is the chief industrial 
town of the state, the most im- 
portant manufactures being cottons, 
woollens, silks, and leather goods. 
Locomotives, macMnery, and agrie. 
tools are made in great quantities. 
There are many buildings of interest 
— the Old Rathaus in the Haupt- 
Markt, the Neumarkt, the church 
of St. James, etc. There are fine 
technical schools, as well as schools 
of engineering, agriculture, and 
commerce. The tn. was created a 
free lmi>erial city in 1125, when 
Emperor Lothaire founded in it a 
Benedictine monastery. It received 
municipal rights in 1494. The tn. 
suffered during the Thirty Yeara’ 
War, but later became a cotton manu- 
facturing centre. In 1925 it had 
4870 textile works with 37,036 
workers and 1270 machine works 
With 50,414 workers. Pop. 331,650. 

Chemnitz, Martin (1522—86), a 
staunch Lutheran divine, son of a 
cloth -worker, 6. at Treuenbrietzen 
in Brandenburg, followed his father’s 
trade, but soon abandoned It, and 
became a student at the university of 
Frankfort-on-Oder, thence, to Witten- 
berg, where he came under the in- 
fluence of both Luther and Meiauc- 
thon. He soon gained attention as a 
brilliant orator and able contro- 
versialist. He was bitterly opposed 
to the Jesuits, and inveighed against 
them in many pamphlets, chief 
amongst which are his Theologies 
JesuitoTum presdpua capita and his 
Examen concilii Tridentini , . . He 
was recognised as the head of Ms 
church throughout Saxony. 

Chemnitz, Philipp Bogeslaus (Bogis- 
law von) (1605-78), a Ger. his- 
torical and political writer, grandson 
of Martin (d. 1586), He served as 
an officer in the service of Sweden 
during the Thirty Years* War, be- 
coming historiographer to Queen 
Christma in 1644, councillor in 1675. 
His Mippolytus a Lapide — IHsmrtcdio 
de ratkme status in impetio nostro 
r(miano-germania> appeared in 1640. 
C. also wrote X>€t k&niglich schtcedi^she 
in DeutscMand gefWkrte Krieg, 1648 
(new edition 1855—59, 6 vols.). The 
de Batione was answered by an 
anonymous writer, 1657 ; by Brugge- 
man, 1667 ; and Boeder, 1674. It was 
translated into Fr. by de Chaste- 
let, 1712; by Formey, 1762. See 
Meyer, Konv^scdiems-Ifeankon, iii. 

Chemnitzia, a term sometimes used 
for Pseudomekmia, a large genus of 
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marine gastropod mollnscs which 
resemble the elongated fresh-water 
Melania^ The species occur fossil in 
the Trias and Jura and less fre- 
quently in Cretaceous and Eocene. 

Chemosh (god of Moab), the 
national deity of the Moabites, and 
was designated by the Israelites as 
the ‘ abomination of the Moabites.’ 
The Moabites were also called the 
‘ children of Chemosh ’ (Jer. xlviii.). 
This god’s name frequently occurs 
in the O.T., and is found engraved on 
the Moabite stone. The sacrifices 
sometimes consisted of human vic- 
tims. Solomon is guilty of having 
idolised this deity by building an 
altar to Mm, nor was it pulled down 
xmtil Josiab’s accession, 

Chemulpo, a port on the W. coast 
of Corea, was opened to foreign 
trade in 1883 when it was a poor 
fishing village ; it is now a flourishing 
and rapidly increasing centre of 
trade with a pop. of 51,273, native 
38,086, Jap. 11,227, Chinese and 
other for. 1960. 

Chemung, the name given by 
American geologists to a division of 
the Devonian. 

Chenab River, Punjab. This riv., 
together with the Sutlej, Beas, Ravi, 
and Jehlum, forms the R. Punjnud or 
Panjnad (Five Waters), which finally 
fl.ows into the Indus. When the C. 
reaches the Punjnud dist., it 
attains to a breadth of 600 ft. It 
takes its rise in Lahul at an altitude 
of nearly 14,000 ft. It is 590 m. long. 

Chen-Can-fu, a tn. of Kwangsi, a 
prov. in S. China 

Chen-Chou-fu, or Shen-Chow. A 
tn. of Central China, Hunan prov., 
on the Yuen-kiang, trib. of the 
Lei-kiang, 169 m. from Chang-sha, 
110 m. from D. Tung-ting-hu. 

Ch§nedolle, Charles Julien Lioult d© 
(1769-1833), a Fr. poet who took 
an active part in the Fr. Revolu- 
tion under Cond5. His principal 
works are Ginie de UHcmume^ 1807, 
and Etudes BoUiques, 1 8*2 0 , He came 
into contact with many interesting 
personages in the course of his event- 
ful life, amongst whom may be 
mentioned the writers Madame de 
Stael and Chateaubriand. He be- 
longed to the romantic school of 
poets, and his works were edited by 
Sainte-Beuve in 1864, who has also 
paid tribute to his memory in Ms 
Chateauhrxand et son groupe. 

Chenee, a tn. situated at the con- 
junction of the Ourthe and Vesdres 
in the prov. of Li5ge, Belgium. Pop. 
9800. 

Cheuery, Thomas (1826-84), a dis- 
tinguished Eng. scholar, also 
editor of the Times, wMch appoint- 
ment he received in 1877. He was a 
stndent of Cains College, Cambridge, 


and served in the Crimea as war 
correspondent to the Times. He had 
a marvellous knowledge of Arabic and 
Hebrew, and was one of those ap- 
pointed to revise the O.T. 

Chenevix, Richard (1774—1830), an 
Irish writer, chemist, and mineralo- 
gist, of Fr. parentage, F.R.S. of 
London and Edinbxirgli. He was a 
Copley medallist in 1 803 . Among Ms 
scientific works are : Chemical Nomen- 
clature, 1802 ; Observations i7i Minei'a- 
logical Systems, 1808. He also wrote 
the comedy Mantuan Revels ; the 
tragedy Henry VII „ 1812 ; Essay 
on Natural Character (2 vols.), 1830; 
papers on palladium, nickel, and 
platina; Leonora, and other poems. 
See jLnnales de Chtmie, 1798; Gent. 
Mag., i., 1830 ; Guerard, Eict. 

Bibliograph. 

Chengchow, a city of China, Honan 
prov., SO m. from Kai-feng. 

Cheng-te-fu, also called Jehol, in 
the prov. of Pechili, China, 115 m. 
from its cap., Peking ; tMs place was 
the summer resort of the last emperor 
and contains many gardens and 
temples. 

Cheng- tu-fu, cap. of prov. of Sze- 
chwan in China, situated m a fertile 
plam watered by the Mm, a trib. of 
the yang-tsze-kiang. The tn. is most 
flourishing, carrying on an extensive 
trade ; the natives are very cultured 
and polished in manner. It is the 
seat of the W. China University. 
The pop. is estimated at over 400,000. 

Cheng-yang-kuan, in the prov. of 
Anhui, China ; noted for its market. 

Ch§nier, Andre-Marie (1762-94), a 
Fr. poet who tell a victim to the 
Fr, Revolution. He was educated 
at the Parisien College de Navarre, 
and began to rhyme when he was only 
sixteen. He held at one time a com- 
mission in the army, but soon threw 
it up and devoted himself to litera- 
ture. He wrote many idylls and 
elegies, which show his powers as poet. 
Singularly chaste iu style, he ap- 
proached the Gks. in their powers of 
eloquence and choice selection of 
words. He was largely influenced by 
Milton, whose classic style he sought 
to imitate. In 1787 he accepted a 
secretaryship m England, but gave 
up the appointment after three 
years, and returned to France, where 
he threw in Ms lot with the 
Moderate party against the extreme 
methods adopted by the levolution- 
aries. His ^vis aux Erancais sur 
leurs viritables Ennemis drew upon 
Mm the suspicion of the Nationalists, 
and he paid for his outspokenness 
later on, when he was apprehended 
and finally guillotined in 1794. His 
most famous idylls are Le Mendiant, 
L* Aveugle, and Le jeune unalade. His 
later works, L* Invention and Hermls, 
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THE MAGISTIFICENT CHATEAU OF CHEXOXCEAtJX 

the convention, and was on the conn- stipules, and the fruit is a nnt or an 
cil of 500. He was distinguished for achene. 

his satires, amongst which may be Chenopodiiim, an important genus 
mentioned his Epitre d Voltaire. of Chenopodiacese, contains nnmer- 

Chenonceaux, a vil. in the dept, of ons plants growing in a temperate 
Indre-et-LiOire, sitnated in Central climate, and many of them are en- 
France and watered by the R. Cher, do wed with extraordinary names. 
Its chateau, sitnated on the right e.g. fat hen. Iambus quarters. There 
bank is of great historical interest, are nine British species, nsnaily known 
It was hnilt in 1515 in Renaissance as goosefoot, which grow in waste 
style, and passed through many hands places as weeds ; they are msipid and 
until it was eventually sold as private of little value, but the leaves and 
property. Claude Dupin, celebrated young shoots may ^catenas spiMph. 
for his hospitality, owned it for a Ch. bonus - EenricuSf good Bang 
time. Henry, English mercury, or wild 

Chenopo diace SB, a fairly large genus spinach, is a British perenmal of 
of Dicotyledons, contains numerous which the shoots are eaten like as- 
species used either for culinary pur- paragus. Ch. olidum and Ch. vuJ- 


Chenier 


Chenopodium 


betray a deeper sMH in literary work- poses or for the mamifacture of 
manship. His Poesjes Z/ 2 /riqwes were soda ; spinach, beet, orach, goose- 


published after Ms death in 1819. 

Chenier, Marie Joseph de (1764- 
1811), brother of Andr5, was a 
Jacobin, and served in the legislative 


foot, sea-blite, and salt-wort are ex- 
amples of the order. All are char- 
acterised by their salt-IovIng ten- 
dencies, and frequent sea-shores. 


assembly for a period of thirty years. Most of the plants are herbaceous. 
He was both a poet and dramatist with dense inflioreseenees of small 
with a large output of work. C. was flowers. There is usually a simple, 
a keen politician with Democratic persistent perianth of sepaloid leaves, 
principles, wMch account largely for one to flve in number, the stamens 
the popularity of his tragedies, chief typically equal the perianth -leaves in 
amongst which are his Charles XII., number, the ovary is superior and 
Henry VIII., La Mort de Calas et unilocular with a single campylo- 
Timoleon. He became a member of tropous, basal ovule ; there are no 
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varia are both known as the stinking 
groosefoot> and Ch. album is the white 
or comnaon groosefoot, an animal 
plant which eats like spinach. Ch, 
Quinoa, the celebrated quinoa of 
Peru, is an important food-plant of 
S. America ; it is grrown on land where 
neither barley nor rye will ripen, and 
the seeds are used much as is rice in 
India. Ch, arUhelmiTtticttm (or am- 
hrosioides), the worm-seed or Mexican 
tea, has an aromatic odour ; in medi- 
cine it forms a well-known yermifoge, 
and as an article of diet it takes the 
place of tea, 

Chen-yuen, a tn. in the proy. of 
Eweichon, China, 100 ni. E.N.B. 
of the capital, Eweiyangfn. It is 
noted for its gold and copper mines. 

Cheops* Bong of Memphis, Egxpt, 
and reigned second in the fourth 
dynasty of Manetho; celebrated for 
being the hnilder of the Great 
Pyramid. This colossal sepulchre 
was bnilt at the cost of much hnman 
stiffering, and at enormous expense. 
One thousand men were employed 
every three months in erecting this 
stupendous monument which was not 
completed till ten years after. 

Chepman, Walter (c. 1473—1538), a 
printer and merchant of Edinburgh, 
one of the drat Scottish printers. He 
was introduced to the court of James 
IT., and was trained as a clerk and 
writer under Panter, the royal secre- 
tary. C. and Andrew Myllar were 
granted the sole patent to print books 
in Scotland (1507). They set up their 
printing-press (the first in Scotland) 
at the foot of Blackfriars Wynd in the 
Cowgate, Edinbuigh. Two of their 
publications remain, one, the first book 
printed in Scotland, containing eleven 
small quartos, 1508, the other JBrem- 
arium Aberdonense, 1510. See Haing’s 
Introduction to the reprint of Chep- 
man*s and Myllar^s publications^ 
1827 ; Dickson, Introduction of the 
Art of Printing into Scotland, 1885. 

Chepstow, a seaport tn. of Mon- 
mouthshire on the R. Wye, near its 
junction with the Severn. The town 
lies on a slope between steep cliffs, 
and is surrounded by beautiful 
scenery. It possesses the ruins of a 
castle which sustained several sieges 
during the Great Rebellion, and in its 
neighbourhood are the remains of the 
famous Tintern Abbey. The Wye is 
crossed near here by Brunei’s tubular 
suspension bridge, and here occur the 
highest tides in the British Isles, the 
water sometimes rising fifty feet 
above low level. Some shipbnilding is 
carried on, and the chief exports are 
timber, iron, coal, cider, and mill- 
stones. Pop. 5144. 

Cheque, a money -order on a banker 
drawn out by a person who has 
money in the bank, and payable on 


presentment by the person to w'hom 
the C. is written out or by the 
‘ bearer.’ The rules with regard to a 
bill of exchange (q.v.), defined in the 
Bill of Exchange Act, 1882, are also 
applicable to Cs. A. C. must bear a 
twopenny stamp, and must be signed 
by the drawer. Before payment, it 
must be indorsed on the back by the re- 
cipient. It must be presented within 
a reasonable time. A banker is liable 
for a forgery of the drawer’s signa- 
ture, but is not held responsible in 
case of a forged indorsement. He is 
hound to pay the C. on demand, 
except in cases when the drawer has 
previously given notice to him not to 
pay on his account, or when the 
drawer has died or committed an act 
of bankruptcy. In England Cs. may 
he crossed in order to lessen the risk 
of loss by theft or fraud. A crossed O, 
has two parallel lines drawn across it, 
in which may he written a particular 
banker’s name, or merely the words 
‘ & Co.’ In the former case, it is said 
to be ^edally crossed, and will only 
be paid through the banker men- 
tioned- When it is generally crossed, 
it is payable only through a bank. 
If the words ‘ not negotiable * are 
added, the person taking the cheque 
does not have and cannot give a 
better title to it than that of the 
person from whom he took it. Cs. 
are returned, after payment, by the 
banker to the person who originally 
drew them, and, as every C. is in- 
dorsed with the receiver’s name, it is 
evidence of payment in the absence 
of a proper receipt. 

Chequers, popular name for 
Chequers Court, a country mansion 
and estate in Buckinghamshire, 
England, the ofOLcial country residence 
of the British Prime Ministers. The 
house is situated in a sheltered hollow 
of the Chiltern hills at nearly 700 ft. 
above sea-level and its grounds con- 
tain Coombe Hill, 852 ft., one of the 
highest points in the Chiltems. 
The estate, which lies near Princes 
Risborough, is about 38 m. from 
London, and contains 1500 acs. of 
farmlands and woods. The nation 
owes this picturesque and historic 
mansion to the munificence of Lord 
Lee of Fareham, who in 1917, when 
Sir Arthur Lee, IM.P., created a trust 
for the upkeep, staffing, etc., of the 
house and estate for the use, on his 
death, of British Premiers. In 1920 
he decided not to await that event, 
and on Jan. 8, 1921, Mr. Lloyd 
George first occupied the residence. 
The mansion is Elizabethan, and 
contains a collection of Cromwell 
portraits and relics. 

Cher, a Fr. riv- about 220 m. long, 
flowing generally N.W., and joining 
the Loire about 12 m. below Tours. 
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It is navigable from Vierzon. The 
river g^ives its name to the central 
department of France. The climate 
of the department is temperate ; the 
surface generally level and well 
wooded ; the soil fertile and pro- 
ductive of com, wine, fruit, hemp, and 
flax. Horses, sheep, and cattle are 
reared, and bee-keeping is a popular 
industry. There are iron and coal 
mines, and quarries of marble. The 
chief manufactures are woollen goods, 
cutlery, porcelain, brick, and glass, 
but the chief occupations are agri- 
culture. G. is divided into three 
arrondissements : Bourges, Saint 

Aniand, and Cancerre. The capital is 
Boui^es. Area 3770 sq. m. ; pop. 
298,400. 

Cherasco, this com. lies in Cuneo, 
a southern prov. of Piedmont, which 
is situated N.W. of Italy. The 
principal industry is silk-weaving. 
One of the towns was embroiled in 
the Napoleonic wars, when its fortifi- 
cations were razed to the ground by 
French troops in 1801. Pop. 8700. 

Cherbourg, a fortified seaport tn. 
and naval station in the dept, of 
Manche, France, situated at the head 
of the peninsula of Cotentin, 85 m. W. 
of Havre- It has tribunals of the first 
class, and is the seat of a sub -pre- 
fecture. It is the headquarters of one 
of the five naval arrondissements of 
France, and possesses a iyc6e and a 
naval school. Its principal industry 
is centred in the works of the dock- 
yard, but there are manufactures of 
hosiery and lace, chemicals and 
leather, as well as sugar and salt re- 
fineries, sawdng and flour-mills. C. is 
supposed to occupy a Horn, site, 
and to be a corruption of Ceesaris 
Burgum. In the eleventh century, 
under the name of Carusbar, it was a 
favourite resort of the Norman kings 
of England. In 1686 Vauban planned 
the harbour-works, which were con- 
tinued under Napoleon I-, but not 
finally completed until 1856, when 
they were formally inaugurated by 
Napoleon III. in the presence of 
Queen Victoria. Thirty years later 
the government expended 49,000,000 
francs on the construction of fresh 
works. The commercial and naval 
ports are quite distinct from each 
other- The latter consists of three 
basins cut out of the rook, 65 acs. 
in area -with a minimum depth of 
water of 30 ft. Adjoining are dry 
docks and some of the largest ship- 
building yards in France. The bay 
is sheltered on the N. by a huge 
‘ digue,’ or breakwater, m. from me 
harbour, over 2 m. long, 650 ft- wide 
at its base, and 30 ft. at its summrk 
The passages for vessels on the E- 
and W. of the ‘ digue ’ are iprotected 
by batteries, the chief being Fort 


National with 100 guns on the lie de 
Pel6e, and there is a fort in the centre 
of the breakwater. A series of coast 
redoubts and large fortifications 
behind this outer ring of defence 
renders C. almost impregnable from 
the sea. Pop. 38,000. 

Cherbuliez, Andr© (1795-1874), son 
of Abraham C., a well-to-do book- 
seller, 5. at Geneva. He took 
up a scholastic career, and received 
the appointments successively of the 
professorship of Latin and of ancient 
literature at the Genevan Academy. 
He wrote De Dibra J'ob. 

Cherbnliez, Antoin© Elis5® (1797— 
1869), a famous political economist, 
and professor of law at Geneva. 
He was opposed to the Socialists, 
and %vrote among other pamphlets, 
De la Democrat ie en b'uisse, 1843 ; and 
Dr Ms de la Science Economurue, 1862- 

Cherbuliez, Victor (1329—99), son of 
Andre C., and distinguished for his 
interesting works of fiction. He was 
6. at Genova, and studied, philo- 
sophy, philology, and mathematics, 
visiting the following places in the 
course of his studies, viz. Paris, Bonn, 
and Berlin. He was first a teacher, and 
afterwards wrote, besides his works of 
fiction, thoughtful essays on various 
topics. Some of his most popular novels 
are ; Le Prince ViialU 1864 ; Samwl 
Brohl et C%e, 1877 ; Nmts et Rouges, 
1880 ; and Le Secret du Pricepieur, 
1873, most of ’which appeared in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes. He also 
contributed political and serious 
articles, such as DArt ei La Nature, 
and L^Bspagne Politique (187 4). His 
works are very popular in other lands. 

Cherchel, a seaport about 55 m. 
from Algiers, with 7486 inhabs. and 
quarries of marble and piaster. It 
was the capital of Juba II., King of 
Mauretania. Kemarkable remains 
of baths, temples and theatres have 
recently been excavated. Some of 
the statuary is at Algiers and some 
in the museum of Cherchel. 

Cheremisses, a Finnish race settled 
in some parts of E. Hussia. It is 
very exclusive, and is compe^d of two 
difierent types, some being fair and 
others being very dark. Its religion 
is of a mixed character, elements of 
Christianity being mingled wife 

Mr> H©.TcmPidaul«irrn - 

Cherepovetz* a prov. of Russia 
with an area of 62,619 sq. km- and a 
pop- of 735,026. The cap. of the 
same name has a pop. of 21,189. 

Cherethites ana Pelethites, tMem 
two tribes formed the royal body- 
guard of King David, and were pro- 
bably Philistines. The Gittites, who 
were Philistines, were also coupled 
with th^e two other trib^ in ^rving 
as a protection to the kmg- It has 
been suggested that G. is another 
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form of Carites or Cretans, for it is ' 
snrimsed that the Philistines came 
from Caphta, which is identified with 
•Crete, These tribes were particularly 
loyal to David in all his manifold 
dangers. Proceeding farther along 
in scripture, the officers of the 
Carites were instrumental in bring- 
ing* about Athalia’s downfall, and in 
making Joash king. 

Cherhill, a parish in the eo. of Wilt- 
shire in England, lying 12 m. S.W. of 
Swindon. The figure of a horseman 
is scTilptiired out on one of the slopes 
of the chalky hills. Pop. 251. 

Cfaeribon, a residency possessing 
a seaport of that name in Java, East 
Indies. The district is very fertile, 
having an extensive trade in coffee, 
cotton, indigo, and teakwood, 

Cherimoyer, or Cherimolia, the 
edible fruit of a Peruvian downy- 
leaved species of Anonaceee closely 
allied to the custard-apple of the 
W. Indies. The fruit is obtained from 
Anona Cheir%77iol%a^ and is much 
esteemed by the people of the western 
parts of S. America. 

Cheriton, a parish of E. Kent, 
England, 3. m. N.W. of Folkestone, 
of which it may he said to form a 
suburb. Pop. 6995. 

Cherkasi, or Cherkasy (Polish 
Czerkasy)» a tn. of Kussia, in the 
government of Kiev. It is situated 
on the r. b. of the river Dnieper, 
96 m. S.E. of Kiev- It was an im- 
portant town of the Ukraine, under 
Polish rule, till 1648, the year of the 
revolt of Chmielnlcki. In 1795 it was 
a.nnexed by Russia. Agriculture is 
the chief industry ; there are dis- 
tilleries, and manufactures of sugar 
^and tobacco. 

Cherkask, or Cherkasskaya, a small 
tn. of Russia, situated on the river 
Don, 18 m. S. of Novo-Cherkassk. 
Pop. 5000. 

Cherleria, a genus of Caryophyl- 
lacese, usually included in Arenariat 
.contains a single species in Britain. 
This is the cyphel, or C. sedoides of 
Dinnseus ; the plant is Alpine, and now 
•bears the name Arenarui Cherleria, 

Chernigov, or T Chernigov : (1) A 

government of the Ukraine TS-W. or 
Little Russia). It covers an area of 
about 20,233 SQ. m. The country is 
level, but there is higher land near 
.the Dnieper and in the S.W, Agri- 
culture and cattle grazing are tw^o 
important industries, and there is 
,a good trade in timber, hemp, 
flax, tobacco, honey, and w^ax. Fruit 
is also grown. Its manufactures are 
linen, glass, and beet sugar, and the 
minerals found are saltpetre, iron, 
slate, and alum. (2) A tn. and an 
, arehiepiseopal see in S.W. Russia, 
capital of the government of the 
-.same name, situated 20 m. from 


Kiev, near the Desna, a tributary of 
the Dnieper. There are extensive 
factories for the making of candles, 
soap, bricks, carriages, and cables, 
and there is also a brewery. The 
chief trade is in salt, sugar, cereals, 
stone, and wood. Interesting ex- 
cavations were carried on near by be- 
tween the years 1S73-7. Pop. 34,359 
(1926). 

Cherokee, a tn., Cherokee co., Iowa, 
U.S.A., on Little Sioux R., 50 m. from 
Sioux City. Noted for its medicinal 
springs. Pop. 6443. 

Cherokees (native Tsalgi, cave 
people), a tribe of N. American 
Indians of the Appalachian stock, 
numbering 25,000. They formerly 
possessed a large tract of land 
on either side of the ' Southern 
Appalachian Mts., which they culti- 
vated as excellent and prosperous 
farmers. They sided with the English 
m most of the disputes hetw^een the 
European colonists and with the 
Royalist party in the revolutionary 
war. The failure of the Royalist party 
led to their subjugation by the new 
republic and the loss of a large part 
of their territory. The increasing 
number of white settlers led to dis- 
putes with the original owners of the 
land, and those who had not already 
moved were driven to their present 
position in the N.E. corner of 
Oklahoma, while others live in 
Tennessee, by General Winfield Scott 
m 1838. The C. are considered the 
most civilised of all N. American 
Indians. Many of them have become 
Christians ; they have a written 
alphabet of eighty-five characters 
invented in 1821 by George Guess, 
or Sequoyah, a half-breed. Until 
1906, when tribal rule virtually 
ceased, they had a constitutional 
government, consisting of an elected 
chief, a senate, and a house of repre- 
sentatives. Their capital is Tahlequah. 

Cherra Punji, a vil, in E. Bengal 
and Assam, India, in Khasi Hills. It 
has the heaviest known annual rain- 
fall in the world, the average for 
twenty -five years being nearly 500 
in. per annum. 

Cherry, the name applied popularly 
to Cerasus» a sub -genus of the rosace- 
ous genus JPrunus, to which belong 
the plum, apricot, almond, sloe, and 
other well-known fruit-bearing trees. 
The O. trees differ from the plum 
trees very slightly, and there is little 
to distinguish them from one another 
beyond the folding of the leaves in the 
hud — in the C. they are flat, in the 
plum rolled up. The fruit in both 
cases is stony and is termed techni- 
cally a drupe. From early times the 
C. has been cultivated for its edible 
fruit and Lucullus, the epicure, is 
said to have brought it into Europe. 
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C, (or jP.) Avium, the wild C., grean 
or hedge-herry* and (7. vulgaris (or 
JP, Ceraaus), the common dwarf or 
Momlio C., are the two species from 
%vhich all the British varieties are 
believed to have been derived. The 
former is a native of W. Asia and the 
woods of Europe, while the latter 
acquires a very large size in the woods 
of Asia IMinor. O. chamcBcerasus, the 
ground -C., a dwarf species, never 
rising above 3 or 4 ft. high, is common 
to Bower Austria, Hungary, and 
Siberia ; O. nigra, the black American 
C., is a handsome tree with loose 
umbels of pinkish flowers ; O. ser- 
'i'ulaia, the fine*toothed C., is a native 
of China, and in our gardens bears 
double flo^wers ; C. d&pressa, the sand 
C. grows well in N". America, and in 
Britain is a handsome, but short- 
lived bush ; C. prostrata, the spread- 
ing C., is a small prostrate bush which 
brightens the rocks of Dalmatia, 
Candia, and Asia Minor with its pink 
blossoms; C. (or P.) Japonica, the 
Japan C., is a beautiful plant with 
double flowers which appear in our 
country in March. In all the above 
species of true Cs. the leaves come 
out later than the flowers, but in the 
bird Cs. the racemes of flowers appear 
after or at the same time as the leaves. 
Of these may be mentioned C, 
2Idhaleb, the Iklahaleb or perfumed 
C., a sweet -smelling shrub with a 
bitter and nauseous fruit ; C. Padus, 
the common bird C., a species which 
grows wild in the woods and hedges 
of Central Europe ; C. Virgirviana, 
the choke C., a large tree with shining 
deciduous leaves, used in cabinet- 
making in N. America ; C. CapoUim, 
the CapoUim or Mexican bird C., 
which has a pleasant-smelling fruit, 
and the bark is reputed to be a 
valuable febrifuge. The C. laurels are 
allied to the bird Cs. and true Cs., 
and are distinguished from them by 
tiaving evergreen leaves and long 
racemes of flowers which appear with 
the leaves. C. Caroliniana, the ever- 
green or Carolina C. laurel, is an 
ornamental tree with poisonous 
leaves ; C. JLaurocerasus, the common 
or broad-leaved C. laurel, is a hardy 
evergreen much cultivated in British 
shrubberies and is remarkable for the 
amount of hydrocyanic acid secreted 
in its leaves ; C. LusUanica, the 
Portugal laurel, a native of Portugal 
and the Canaries, flourishes in 
Britain, where it is readily propa- 
gated from its abundant fruit, 

Cherso, a long and narrow is. of 
Italy in the Gulf of Quernero- _ Sheep 
are pastured there, and its chief pro- 
ducts are wines and fruit. It covers 
an area of 127 sq. m. About half the 
pop. live in the chief (cathedral) tn. 
of Cherso on the W. side, the chief 
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■ industries there being fishing and 
boat -building. Pop. of entire place 
8570. 

Cherson, see Khkhson. 

Chersonesus (Gk. XepcrOTn|<ro?, a con- 
tinent island, t.e, a peninsula), the 
ancient name of several peninsiilas in 
Europe and Asia, the most important 
being C. Taurica, or Scythica (Crimea), 
C. Cimbrica (Jutland), C. Thraeia 
(Gallipoli), C. Aurea (Malay). By the 
C. the last is generally meant. (See 
Crlmea, Gallipoli, Jijtlakb, and 
Malay.) 

Chert, a variety of quartz which 
occurs in limestone in much the same 
way as flints occur in chalk, though it 
occurs in tabular masses rather than 
in nodules. Its formation is due to 
what IS called concretion ; that is to 
say, silica derived from sponges 
passed into solution, then filtered 
down through the calcareous ooze, 
and was repreeipitated when con- 
ditions were suitable for the deposi- 
tion of the silica and the solution of 
the limestone. Thus in certain locali- 
ties in the limestone the calcium 
carbonate has given place to silica. 
C. occurs in a variety of colours (grey, 
white, red, yellow, and brown), ‘is 
coarser than flint, and is generally 
more brittle. The coarser varieties 
are called homstone. 

Chertsey, a tn. in Surrey, on the r. b. 
of the R. Thames, 25 m. W.S.W. of 
Bondon. The riv. is crossed here by 
a seven-arched bridge, C. possesses 
the remains of a famous abbey, in 
which Henry VI. was buried, and an 
endowed charity school. Its chief 
trade is in malt and flour, and in 
garden produce for the Bondon mar- 
ket. Charles James Fox lived at St. 
Anne’s HiH, a mile away, and the 
poet Cowley d, there. Pop- 15,123. 

Cherubim, the plural of the Hebrew 
word cherub It is very difficult 

to understand clearly what C. were 
supposed to be like, as there is such 
a variety of notions. According to 
parts of the scriptures they are 
imaginary winged animal figures, and 
there is an especialiy fine deseriijtion of 
them in the passage dealing with the 
building of the temple of Solomon. 
They are supposed to represent the 
guardians of the house of God, and 
they symbolise His eternal pre^nce. 
They are also supposed to be the 
guards of Paradise, and sometime 
supposed to be the supematural 
steeds upon which the Almighty sets 
out to deal with mortal affairs. In 
a poetic theophany (Fs. xviii. 10> 
we see ‘ upon a cherub ’ parallel to 
* upon the wings of the wind.’ From 
this one might gather that they were 
sometimes looked upon as a kind of 
bird, or possibly as a stormeloud, 
which gather with the winds. There 
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have always been conflicting ideas as 
to what the C. are like, for according 
to the Hevelations of St. John they 
had four faces. Other myths set out 
a bird -like form, while another version 
of them, is a winged animal type, 
Brobably this latter conception was 
derived from the drawings of the 
winged bulls and lions seen on the 
ancient Assyrian and Babylonian 
tombs and houses. If wo study 
the scriptural description of these 
heavenly bodies, we can but notice 
that the popular idea of a cherub 
being the winged bodyless head of 
a young child is utterly without 
foundation. The only similarity is 
that these heads are always depicted 
as coming out of clouds, but the faces 
never correspond with the old notion 
that they were spirits of the storm- 
cloud. At all events the O. are now 
used to adorn secular places even 
more than religious houses, for one 
often sees them in the ceilings of 
public halls. Seemingly they have 
lost their attraction in the eyes of the 
religious. 

Cherubini, Maria Luigi Carlo Zenobi 
Salvador (1760-1842), b. at Flor- 
ence, the son of the accompanist at 
the Pergola Theatre. He began to 
study composition at the age of nine 
under the Felicia, and after their 
deaths under Bizzari and Castrucci. 

In 1773 he composed a Mass, and by 
1777 his growing success as a writer 
of church music led to his being sent 
to Bologna to study imder Sarti, who 
not only taught him well but gave 
him minor parts of his own scores to 
finish. From 1780 for fourteen years 
dramatic composition occupied C. 

In 1784 he visited London, and pro- 
duced La Finta JPrinoipessa, and 
Giulio JSaMno. In 1788 he produced 
Ifigenia in Aulis at Turin, hut from 
1786 Paris was his home, and he pro- 
duced there I>^mophon, Lodoiska, 
Elisa, Mddee, JLes Deux Joum4es, 
Anacreon, 3m 1801 he produced 
Eaniska at the Imperial Theatre, 
Vienna, In 1815 he composed an 
overture and a symphony for the 
Philharmonic Society, London. In 
1833 he produced his last work for 
the theatre, AH Baba, Henceforward 
he devoted himself to church music, 
and his Requiem in 33. Minor (1836) 
is one of his finest works. As a com- 
poser he is, with Gluck, the chief glory 
of the French classical music, but as 
a teacher his influence was harmful 
in restricting his pupils by the narrow 
rules of an earher age, Beethoven 
greatly admired him, and w^ in- 
fluenced by his Deux Joumies in his 
opera of Fidelio, hut C, neither undej^ 
stood nor appreciated Beethoven and 
his intolerance of fixed rules.^ He said 
of him, after meeting him in Vienna 
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(1801), *11 6tait toujours brusque,* 
and of his music, ‘ it makes me 
sneeze.’ Mendelssohn was the only 
young contemporary whom he openly 
praised. 

Cheruel, Pierre Adolphe (1809-91), 
a Fr. historian, b. at Rouen. He 
became professor of history at 
Ilouen College and then principal of 
the normal school in the same place 
in 1849. In 1866 he was made pro- 
fessor of history at the Strassburg 
Academy, and in 1874 he occupied 
the same position in Poitiers. His 
writings are very reliable, and contain 
much that is of interest. His principal 
books are Dictionnaire Hisiorique des 
InstUuiions, Mcenrs, et Coutumes de 
la France, a work of two volumes. 
Then his Histoire de France pendant 
la MinorU6 de Louis XIV, is in four 
volumes. He also edited the Leiires 
du Cardinal Mazarin (six volumes) 
and the Mimoires de St, Simon and 
the Mdmoires de Mdlle. de Montpensier. 

Cherusci, an anct, Ger. tribe 
occupying the basin of the Weser, 
N. of the Harz Forest, They were 
under Roman rule in 11-9 B.c., and 
are mentioned by Caesar. In a.d. 9 
Arminlns, a prince of the C., revolted 
and destroyed the Roman general 
Quintilius Varus and his army, and 
in vain Rome tried again to subdue 
them. Their prestige was wrested 
from them towards the end of the 
first century a.i>. by their neighbours, 
the Chatti, and their territory was 
iater occupied by the Saxons. 
(Tacitus, AnncUs, 1, 2, 11, 12, 13.) 

ChervU, the name of several species 
of umbelliferous plants, distributed 
throughout various genera. Scandix 
or Anthriscus cere folium is a little - 
cultivated annual, a native of S. 
Europe, with slightly aromatic leaves 
which are used in soups and salads. 
Anthriscus sylvestris is a common 
weed found in woods. Chcerophyllum 
iemuUeutum, the rough O., is a species 
occurring wild in Britain, and Ch, 
tuberosum, the turnip -rooted O., is 
grown for its carrot-like roots which 
are eaten after the manner of carrots. 
>8^. pecten Veneris, the Venus comb, or 
shepherd’s needle, is a European 
plant which bears very large fruit, and 
their dehiscence is by a powerful 
jerk. 

Cherville, Gaspard Georges Pescow, 
Marquis de (1821—98), was b, at 
Chartres- He was a oollaboi'ator of 
Dumas p6re, but he wrote indepen- 
dently a number of hooks on country 
life and sport. He also wrote Au 
Village, Ligendes ei Croguis Bits- 
tiques in 1887, and Les Chiens et les 
Chats in 1888. 

Cherwell, River, a trib. of the 
Thames. It rises in the S.W. of North- 
amptonshire and flows S. for 30 m. 
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tiirough Oxfordshire, joiiuBgtlie main 
stream at Oxford. 

Chesapeake Bay, in Maryland and 
Virginia, and dividing the former into 
two parts, is the largest inlet on the 
B, coast of the U.S.A., extending 
200 m., with a width of from 4 to 40 
m., from the month of the Susque- 
hanna B- southward to Hampton 
Hoads. Its entrance has on its H. 
side Cape Charles, and on the S., 
Cape Henry, 12 m. apart. The 
land on either side of the inlet is 
greatly indented, and receives the 
Kivs. Susquehanna, Potomac, Eap- 
pahannock, and York on the W., and 
James on the S.W., all navigable 
rivers. The water is so deep that the 
largest ships can proceed almost to 
the month of the Susquehanna, and 
Baltimore is virtually washed by the 
ocean. 

Cheselden, WUliam (1688-1752), 
5. at Somerby in Leicestershire. 
He stndied anatomy in London under 
Co wper (1666— 1709), and in 1711 him- 
self began to give lectures on the 
subject. He was elected a Fellow of 
the Hoyal College of Science in 1712, 
and published a series of interesting 
papers, one of which recounted the 
sensations of a hoy of fourteen on 
recovering his sight through the 
formation of an ‘ artificial pupil * 
after being blind from infancy. In 
1713 he published Anatomy of the 
Human Body, long the standard book 
on the subject. He was surgeon at 
the St. Thomas’, St. George’s, and 
Westminster hospitals, and his skill 
as an operator has seldom been sur- 
passed. The * lateral * operation for 
lithotomy as it is now practised wa^i 
his inyention. In 1737 he retired 
from practice owing to the jealousy 
of his colleagues, and d. of apoplexy 
at Bath, 1752. Alexander Pope -was 
one of his intimate friends. 

Chesham, a markt. tn. in Bucking- 
hamshire, England, 26 m. W.N.W. of 
London, is pleasantly situated in the 
valley of the R- Chess, and shut in 
by wooded hills. It manufs. straw- 
plai^ shoes, wooden wares, and 
paper- The Chess is noted for its 
water-cress and trout-fishing. Pop. 
of par. 8584. , , 

Cheshire, a co. of Ei^land, bounded 
on the N. by the Irish Sea and the 
Mersey, and on its other sides by the 
shires of Lancaster, York, Derby, 
Stafford, Salop, Flint, Denbigh, and 
by the estuary of the Dee, Its 
grreatest length from N. to S. is 48 m., 
breadth from ES. to W. 32 m,, total 
area (of land and water) 1027 sq. m., 
7 6 per cent, of which is under cultiva- 
tion. The surface of the county, 
except on the extreme eastern and 
western borders, is level, well- 
wooded and studded vsdth small lakes 


or meres. The plain rests on red 
sandstone, crossed by a ridge some 
370 ft. high, running from N. to S, 
The chief rivs. are the Dee, Mersey, 
and Weaver, al! navigable. In ad- 
dition there is a splendid pystem of 
canals — Cheshire contains the greater 
part of the ^lanehester Ship Canal — 
and an excellent service of railways. 
The soil is chiefly clayey or sandy 
loam with marl and peat, and is very 
fertile. The climate is moist and 
temperate. The land is divided Into 
grazing and dairy districts, which 
provide the chief oceupations. Cereals 
grow well here, especially oats, but 
the chief product of the county Is its 
cheese. Cotton and w'oollen goods, 
silk and lace are manufactured at the 
to'wns near the Lancashire and A"ork- 
shire boundaries. One of the most 
reinarkabie products of Cheshire is 
the rock salt found in mines in the 
Weaver valley, especially near North- 
wich, also saline springs from 20 to 
40 ft, deep. There are numerous coal- 
mines, and copper and load are also 
found. Chester is the capital, and 
other big towns are Birkenhead, 
Macclesfield, Stockport, Congleton, 
Crewe, North wich, and Staiy bridge. 
The county is divided into eight 
parliamentary divs., each return- 
ing one member. C- contains numer- 
ous antiquities ; Bom. roads, tumuli, 
barrows, remains of religious houses, 
and many old castles and manors. 
Egbert in 828 added C. to the Anglo- 
Saxon kingdom of Mercia. William 
the Conqueror made it a county 
palatine under Hugh Lupus, Henry 
VIII. subordinated it to the Eng. 
crown, bnt the county of G. did 
not send representatives to the 
English parliament until 1549. Fop. 
1,025,724. 

Cheshire Regt. (formerly 22nd 
Foot). Raised in 1689. Fought 
under Marshal Schomberg in Ireland 
an(L in 1727, took part in the defence 
of Gibraltar, and the capture of the 
Is. of Louisberg in 1758. Its 
grenadiers served under Wolfe at the 
capture of Quebec. Served many 
years in W. Indies, then participatea 
in the American War of Inaep©ncien<». 
Under Sir Charles Napier it gained 
gr^t distinctions in the Scinde War 
of 1843- B^urs honours for S. African 
War 1899—1902. During Great War, 
raised 38 battalions which served in 
France, Flanders, Gali^olx, Mace- 
donia, Pal^tiiie and M^owtamia. 
Received titie of Cheshire Regiment 
in 1782. Its badge is the well-known 
acorn iwuing from oak-k^ves. 

Ch^himt, a par. and a vH. in Hert- 
fordshire, England, on th© L- & 
N-E. Railway. It is situated on the 
R. Lea, 14 m. N. of London. In 
1792 the Countess of Huntingdon 
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founded a coUegre here, Imown as 
Cheshimt Theolog'ical Colleg-e. His- 
torically it is interesting, as Cardinal 
Wolsey stayed for a time at Cheshimt 
Great House, and Kichard Cromwell 
died at Pengelly House in 17 12. Pop. 
13,629. 

Chesil Bank, or Beach (A.-S ceosoZ, 
pebble-bank), a curious shingle beach 
on the coast of Dorset, England. It 
runs 18 m. S.E. from Abbotsbury, 
and ends in the so-called isle of Port- 
land. At Portland end the height of 
the bank is 35 ft. above spring tide 
level, and is 200 yds. broad. A pecu- 
liar fact about it is that the pebbles 
decrease in size from 1 to 3 inches in 
diameter at Portland to the size of 
peas at the western end. 

Chesme, or Tchesme, a small sea- 
port in Asia Minor, 40 m. from 
Smyrna and opposite the island of 
Scio. The Turkish fleet was burned 
here in 1770 by the Russians under 
Orlofl and the Eng. under Admiral 
Elphinstone and Sir Samuel Greig. 
The tn. suffered extensive damage 
from earthquake in 1881. Pop. 6000. 

Ohesne, Andre du (1584-1640), a 
Fr. geographer and historiogra- 
pher to Louis XIII. He was b. in 
the prov. of Touraine and became 
famous for his historical and philo- 
logical learning, which won him the 
name of ‘ father of French history. 
The work for which he is best known 
is his valuable collection of the oldest 
French chroniclers, Historice JPran- 
corum Scriptores cocefani, ah Oentis 
Origine nsque ad Philippi IV. tem- 
poral of which he edited four volumes, 
and his son published the fifth after 
his father’s death. He published 
many other historical works, among 
them a history of England. 

Chesney, Charles Cornwallis (1826— 
76), a professor of military strategy 
at Sandhurst, and a nephew of the 
explorer, Francis Rawdon C. He 
held the position of chairman of Sand- 
hurst in 1861, durmg which time 
he acquired fame for his ‘ Waterloo 
Dectiires ’ delivered there. 

Chesney, Francis Rawdon (1789- 
1872), an Eng. general and ex- 
plorer, was b, in co. Antrim, 
Ireland. It was his report, drawn 
up in 1829, on the subject of the 
isthmus of Suez, that made De 
Eesseps project his canal scheme. 
The one great wish of his life was 
to have an overland route to India 
via the Euphrates, but the French 
and Russian opposition was so great 
that the idea was abandoned. In 
connection with the scheme, how- 
ever, he made three separate journeys 
to prov© how far the Euphrates was 
navigable. He wrote the histories of 
his expeditions, vide Expedition to 
the Euphrates and Tigris, 1850-68- 


Chesney, Sir George Tomkyns (1830- 
95), brother of Charles Cornwallis 
C- In 1848 he joined the Bengal Engi- 
neers, served in the Indian Mutiny, 
and in 1892 became a general, and 
entered parliament as member for 
Oxford. He wrote several novels. 
The Private Secretary being the best 
known. He also wrote a highly 
imaginative description of a sup- 
posed invasion of England, entitled 
The Battle of Dorking. 

Chess, a game played by two 
persons on a board composed of 
sixty -four squares, alternating black 
and white, so placed that a white 
square is on the right-hand extremity 
of the board before each player. 
Thirty-two chessmen are used, sixteen 
being black and sixteen white. One 
player takes the black men, the other 
takes the white, and each arranges 
his pieces on the board before him as 
shown in the diagram. Hamlng them 
from the white square on the players’ 
right, the pieces in the back line are 
thus arranged : Queen’s rook (the 
rook is known also as the castle), 
queen’s knight, queen’s bishop, queen, 
king, king’s bishop, king’s knight, 
king’s rook. The front line is com- 
posed entirely of pawns. Considering 
the back line, it will be seen that 
each piece is directly opposite to an 
opposing piece of the same denomina- 
tion ; that queen faces queen and 
that king faces king. The white 
queen is on a white square and the 
black queen on a black square. The 
object of the game is to force the 
king of the adverse party into such a 
situation that he can neither move 
nor remain without the danger of 
beicg taken by some other piece ; for 
the law of the game, as will be seen 
later, does not allow of his being ac- 
tually captured, but only threatened, 
and he must then remove, if possible, 
out of danger. If he cannot, the 
game is lost. From the accompanying 
diagram, the names of the various 
squares on the board may be seen. 
That in front of the queen’s rook is 
known as the queen’s rook’s second 
square. Two squares in front of the 
queen’s rook is the queen’s rook’s 
third square. Similarly Q R 4 
signifies the queen’s rook’s fourth 
square, etc. The pawns are known 
from the piece before which they 
stand. Thus, in front of the queen’s 
rook is the queen’s rook’s pawn, in 
front of the king’s knight is the 
king’s knight’s pawn, and similarly 
for the other pieces. It is necessary 
to consider now the ways in which 
the pieces move, as the complicated 
nature of these moves forms one of the 
main difficulties for the beginner. 
The king has the power of moving on© 
square from that which he is occupy- 
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ingr, so long as the move does not | one s<inare folIois"ed hy » dis^onal 
expose him to capture by any of the i move of one square. Thus, the 
enemy’s pieces. Neither the king nor [ Q Kit might move to Q R 3, Q B 3» 
any other piece may move to a square or Q 2. The knight alone has the 
wMch is already occnpied by a piece power of passing over another piece, 
of its own colour. Thus from his own i The * taking ’ of an opponent’s piece 
sqnare the k ing could move to Q sq., j is done by moving one of one’s oim 
Q 2, El 2, K B 2, and K B sq., but no ! pieces into the square occupied by 
further by one move. The queen ; one’s opponent’s piece and removing 
may move any distance in a straight j the latter. The pawn can only 
line, either laterally or diagonally, ! move in a forward direction (laterally 



but neither queen, rook, nor bishop whereas ah the other pieces may 
may pass over an intervening piece, move either forward or backward. 
1 he rook also can move any distan.ee. Its first move may be two squares or 
but his motion must always be one, i.e. it may move to ite piece’s 
lateral. The bishop, on the contrary, third or fourth square, but after this 
may move any distance diagonally, first move it can only move forward 
but may not move laterally. It will one square at a time. Whereas it 
thus be noticed that the bishop moves laterally, it can take diagonally 
always remains on squares of the alone. Thus, a pawn on Q 4 may 
same colour as his own. The white take pieces on Q B 5 and K. 5, but 
Q B can never be on a white square, is stopped by a piece on Q 5. If a 
and the white K B can never be on a player succeeds in getting one of his 
black square. The knight’s move is pawns into a square occupied at the 
limited in distance and is composed b^inning of the game hy one of Ms 
of two short moves, a lateral move of adversary’s back line, he may ex- 
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change it for any piece except a king, 
either a queen, rook, bishop, or knight, 
so that he may possibly haye two 
queens on the board at once. A 
king, as has been said, cannot be 
taken. \S^hen another piece attacks 
him and he is in such a position that 
he might be taken at hie adversary’s 
next move, he is said to be in checks 
and a player putting his adversary’s 
king in such a position says ‘ Check * 
on doing so. A player whose king is 
in check must do one of three things 
at his next move. He must move 
out of check, or interpose another 
piece so as to shield the king, or take 
the chocking piece. When he can do 
none of these things he is said to be 
checkmated^ * Checkmate ’ is called, 
and the game is over. Should a 
player be in such a position that he 
can move none of his pieces without 
putting bis king in check, but yet his 
king is not in check at the moment, 
the game is drawn, the result being 
given as a stalemate. A drawn game 
also results through neither player 
being able to checkmate the other. 
An important privilege allowed to 
the king, once in each game, the 
privilege of cabling, yet remains to he 
mentioned. The operation consists 
of a double move performed in con- 
iunotion with either the king’s rook 
or the qneen’s rook, and counts as an 
ordinary move. In the first case K 
moves to K Kt sq., and K R moves 
to K B sq. In the second K moves to 
B sq., while Q H moves to Q sq. 
his move is only allowed if neither 
the kii^ nor the rook has yet been 
moved, and it is further necessary 
that no piece should intervene 
between the two, that no square 
passed over should be commanded 
by one of the enemy’s pieces, and 
that the king should not be in check. 
Note must also be made of a parti- 
cidar method of taking by the pawn 
known as taking ew. passant. It may 
occur when a white pawn is on a fifth 
square, say KBS. If, then, the 
black K Kt pawn or K pawn makes 
its initial move of two squares (i.c. 
to K Kt 4 or K 4), it may be taken 
m passant by the white pawn on 
KBS, the white pawn moving to 
K Kt 3 or K 3 as the case may he. 
JL gambit is a method often used to 
secure an opening for attack. By It 
a pawn or piece, usually a pawn, is 
saciificed in order to enable a piece to 
secure a better position. There are 
various gambits, such as king’s 
gambit, queen’s gambit, etc., to each 
of which there is a recognised defence. 
The various methods of opening a 
game of O. may soon be learnt. 
White generally makes the first move, 
and so it is usual for the players to 
draw for colours. The commonest 


first move is that of the king’s pawn 
to K 4. The commonest second 
move is that of K Kt to K B 3, and 
these two form an excellent open- 
ing for beginners. Sometimes the 
stronger player gives odds to the 
weaker player to make the game 
more even. It may consist of the 
removal of any piece from the stronger 
player’s ranks according to the odds 
to be given. If a pawn be given, it 
is almost invariably the king’s 
bishop’s pawn. It is not necessary 
to go into further detail as to the 
method of playing C., as there are 
many valuable handbooks to which 
reference may he made. On account 
of the intex^est derived from the 
infinite variety of its combinations, 
and from success depending entirely 
upon skill wholly independent of 
chance, it has become a favourite 
game amor^ tbe educated persons of 
all nations, and in the course of 
centuries a vast literature has 
gathered round it. 

Historg. — The game is of the 
greatest antiquity, and much dispute 
has arisen as to the coimtry whence it 
first took its rise. A distinct balance 
of historical tradition inclines to 
Hindustan. Here it has been known 
immemorially under the name of c7ia- 
turanga, from chatur, four, and anga, 
a part or member, generally explained 
as referring to the four players. The 
original method of play differed widely 
from the present one, the develop- 
ment of the game continuing until 
the sixteenth century, when castling, 
the latest addition, was introduced. 
The game was not known to the ancient 
Greeks or Romans, but was intro- 
duced by the Arabs into Spain at the 
time of their conquests in the eighth 
century, and it was known to the 
cultured classes throughout Europe 
by the time of the Crusades. The 
first book printed in England was 
The Game and JPlaye of the Chesse, 
issued by William Caxton in 1475, 
and this fact shows the popularity 
of the game. The most masterly 
treatises on O. begin in the sixteenth 
century with the Portuguese Bamiano, 
whose work is, however, distinctly 
inferior to the treatise by the Buy 
Lopez, a Spanish cleric, published 
at Alcala in 1561. By the end of 
this century, tbe chief home of the 
game had shifted to Italy, where 
the city of Venice had the pre- 
eminence. Among the names of 
chess-masters of this period maybe 
named Salvio, Greco, and Polerio. 
The seventeenth century is com- 
paratively unimportant, but the 
eighteenth century saw a great revival 
in the study of C. In the IST. of 
Europe the name of Phllidor stands 
alone, and in the S. the names of 
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Ercol© del Rio, Lolii, and Ponziani place in 1920, and Raster resigned 
deserve mention. In the nineteenth after losing four games and drawing 
centnry England became the supreme ten. Since that date C. has been 
chess-conntry, and Howard Stannton dominated by the personalities of 
was generally recognised as the Capablanca (b. 1S88) (g.r.) and the 
world’s greatest player. A greater Russian, Alekhin (o. 1892) 

genius, however, PanI Morphy (1837— Lasker, however, excels in tonrna- 
1884) by name, arose in America, ment play, and has defeated both 
and defeated the strongest players of these rivals at a tonmament in Kew 
Europe, He never actually en- York. In 1927 Alekhin challenged 
conntered Staimton. who evaded his Capablanca to defend his title, and 
challenges, but after Morphy had after a match of thirty -four games 



numerical positions of a chess-board 


retired from the game, Stannton was Alekhin won six, Capablanca three 
defeated by Anderssen, who was in and twenty-five were drawn. It is 
turn succeeded as champion by ruled that the title goes to the player 
Steinitz. Anderssen belonged to the who wins the greater number of 
older school, advocating combinative games, provided that the number won 
methods, and Steinitz, who has had is not less than six. The return 
great influence on modem theory, be- match, projected for 1920, has not yet 
lieved in positional methods. In been played, as E. D. Bc^oljubow 
1894 he was defeated by the third succeeded in beating Capablanca at a 
Ger. champion, Emanuel Lasker, tournament at Bad Kissingeii, Ger- 
who held the title for twenty-seven many, in 1928. On the strength of 
years. A long projected match this he challenged Alekhin, who de- 
between him and CJapahlanca, the feated him by eleven games to 
Cuban chess genius, eventuaUy took five, nine being drawn. During his 
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championship Capablanca proposed 
enlarging the hoard and addiag two 
new pieces, the ‘Chancellor’ and the 
‘Marshall,* with the idea of avoid- 
ing drawn games, so recurrent in 
championship matches, but Ms pro- 
posals have not been adopted. Inter- 
national C. is governed by the F6d6ra- 
tion Internationale des Echecs, which 
held its first tournament at Budapest 
in 1926. Annual English champion- 
ships are held by the British Chess 
Federation, founded 1904. 

See Practical Chess Players'' Hand 
Book, 1928 ; A. A. Alekhin, Best 
Oames of Chess,- J. R. Capablanca, 
Games Played, 

Chest, or Thorax, an anatomical 
term for the uppermost section of the 
trunk, or that part of the body wMch 
is above the abdomen and below the 
neck. It contains the heart and lungs, 
the great arteries and veins, the wind- 
pipe and its branches, the gullet and 
the thoracic duct, and is conical in 
shape, with rounded sides wMch are 
flattened at front and back. (For the 
organs of the chest, see the diagram ac- 
companying article on Abdomen.) The 
upper end is small, slopes downwards 
and forwards, and contains the guUet 
and windpipe, and those arteries and 
veins leading from and to the heart 
through the neck, together with cer- 
tain nerves. The lower end is larger, 
slopes downwards and backwards, 
and is enclosed by the diaphragm, 
which is convex when viewed from 
above, and wMch separates the C, 
from the abdomen. Muscles radiate 
from tMs diaphragm to the hody wall, 
and m respiration, by the contraction 
of these muscles and the consequent 
flattening of the diaphragm, together 
with the action of the layer of muscles 
covering the C., which draw the ribs 
upwards and outwards, the cavity of 
the C. is enlarged. The C. is con- 
structed of twelve pairs of ribs start- 
ing from the vertebral or spinal 
column, together with the breastbone, 
the diaphragm, and the intercostal 
muscles. Since the C. contains the 
heart and lungs, two of the three 
‘ vital * organs of the body, the other 
being the brain, it is the seat of a 
laxge number of the diseases of the 
human system. The common diseases 
of the G., such as pneumonia, pleurisy, 
consumption, etc., are really diseases 
of the lungs and air tubes. Tight 
lacing and rickets, which cause altera- 
tions in the form of the C., often 
cause C. diseases. See Heaet, Man, 
Skeleton, Anatomt, Physiologv, 
etc. 

Chest, a large box made of wood or 
iron with a hinged lid, that was used 
as a receptacle for treasure, records, or 
linen, etc. It is of very anct. origin, 
being one of the oldest pieces of house- 


hold furniture. In the old days the 
chests were sometimes covered with 
leather and often very much orna- 
mented. They were frequently trans- 
ferred from place to place as personal 
luggage. Chests are now often found 
in churches for the reception of vest- 
ments, plate, and parish records, etc. 
They were equivalent to our strong- 
boxes. 

Chest, Military, a wooden box about 
30 in. by 18 in. by 18 in. with a per- 
fectly flat lid, and iron-hound comers, 
which is painted grey, and used in 
barracks. It is for the personal use 
of non-commissioned officers and 
men, and every man in barracks has 
his own chest. 

Chester, an episcopal city, munici- 
pal CO-, and pari, hor., and the co. 
tn. of Cheshire. It lies in a low 
plain on the r. b. of the Dee, 16 m. 
S.E. of Liverpool. C. is of great 
antiquity, as proved by its name, a 
corruption of the Roman castrum, a 
camp. The Romans themselves called 
it Castra Devana after the Dee. In 
907 Ethelfleda, the Lady of Mercia, 
rebuilt the walls wMch had been 
partially destroyed. In 973 Egbert 
set forth on his triumphal progress 
from C., rowed by six conquered 
kings. From the Conquest to the 
reign of Henry III. Cheshire was a 
county palatine and G. the seat of its 
earls. In 1506 Henry VII., by the 
‘ Great Charter,’ constituted the city 
a county by itself. In 1553 C. first 
returned two members to the English 
parliament, reduced in 1885 to one. 
C. is the only city in England which 
still retains its town walls intact. 
They are nearly two miles in circuit, 
from twelve to forty feet Mgh, and 
broad enough at the top for two men 
to walk abreast. The four gateways 
have been rebuilt at different dates, 
but part of the old towers remain. 
C, is unique among English cities by 
its streets carved out of the rock to a 
depth of from four to ten feet, and 
by it ‘ Rows,’ or covered arcades, 
formed by the second story of the 
houses receding some sixteen feet 
from the first. The promenades thus 
formed are covered and approached 
by steps from the street. Here are 
some picturesque old timber houses, 
notably * God’s Providence House,’ 
in Watergate Street (1652). The most 
noteworthy buildings are the ancient 
cathedral, dating from 1053, and 
built with a combination of every 
style from Norman to Late Perpen- 
dicular (restored 1876), and the church 
of St. John the Baptist, now outside 
the walls; it is said to have been 
founded by Ethelred in 689, was 
made a cathedral in 1076, and is one 
of the most splendid examples of 
early Norman architecture in the 
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country. The chief modem bmldines i 
are the Town Hall (1S69), Grosvenor 
Museum and School of Art, foiiilt at 
the su^rg^e&tion of Charles King, at the 
time canon of C., and the King’s 
School, founded by Henry VIII. 
(1541), and reorganised as a public 
school in 1873. Hoodee Common 
<69 ac.) is the scene of the annual 
race meeting in May. The old seven- , 
arched bridge oyer the Bee is very < 
picturesque. The manufactures of i 
lead and shot, paint, fumittire, up- - 
holstery, snuff, tobacco, boots and | 
shoes, and the iron-foundries are ! 
chiefly carried on outside the walls. ^ 


of Mobile. He was promoted through 
various grades, reaching the rank of 
Rear Admiral in 1903 and retiring In 
1906. He was in chaise of the New 
York Navy Yard 1894-95 and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the S. Atlantic 
Squadron in 1897-98. He was on the 
staff of the Naval W&r College in 
1901—2 and Superintendent of the 
U.S.A. Naval Observatory 1902—6. 
Under an appointment by President 
Roosevelt, he was for fifteen years 
engaged in securing the open door 
for American trade In W. Asia. He 
was Professor of Naval Science at 
Yale University in 1917. Among Ms 
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The silting up of the Dee destroyed 
C.’s importance as a port, but the 
navigation has been greatly facilitated 
by modern improvements. Pop. 
40,794. 

Chester, a city in Delaware co., 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A. , and 15 m. from 
Philadelphia, The Pennsylvania 
Military College and the Crozer Theo- 
logical Seminary are both established 
here. It has lai^ shipyards, boiler 
and engine works, factories and 
foundries, etc. Pop. 59,164. 

Chester, Colby M., distinguished 
American naval officer, b. New 
London, Connecticut, U.S.A., Feb, 
29, 1844. Graduating from the 

American naval academy in 1863, 
he served as a young officer in the 
Civil War, taking part in the capture 


hooks are Diplomacy of the Quarter 
Deck and The Monroe Doctrine. 

Chester, Joseph Lemuel (1821—82), 
an American antiquarian and genea- 
logist, b. in Norwich, Connecticut. 
In 1858 he came to England and gave 
himself up to research work in con- 
nection with the genealogical history 
of American families. He was one of 
the founders of the Harleian Society 
and one of its pnblicaMons was his 
Registers of WesfminM^, brought out 
in 1876. Se wrote many other books, 
but Ms MafmiovMfUms of Uni- 
versity of Oxford and Ms Marriaye 
AUegations in the MisTmyp of JLondon*s 
Register were brought out after Ms 
death by Mr. 3. Foster, 

Chesterfield, a mrkt. fea. and muni- 
cipal bor. in Derbyshire, 24 m. N.N.E. 

z 2 
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of Derby, on the It. Rother, and a 
canal connecting it with the Trent. It 
has manufactures of cottons, sOk, lace, 
hosiery, earthenware, and machinery. 
In the neighhonrhood are iron, coal, 
and lead mines. Pop. 61,236. 

Chesterfield, Philip Dormer Stan- 
hope, fourth Earl of (1691-1773), 
statesman, courtier, and letter-writer, 
in his youth was in the household 
of the Prince of Wales (afterwards 
George II.). He succeeded to the 
earldom in 1726, and two years later 
went as ambassador to The Hague, 
where he remained until 1732. He 
had formed an intimacy with Mdlle. 
dn Bouchet, by whom he had a son, 
but the connection did not long en- 
dure, and in 1733 he married the 
daughter of the Duchess of Kendal. 
Soon after ha became the recognised 
leader of the Opposition in the House 
of Lords, and subsequently held im- 
portant roinisterial and diplomatic 
appointments. Nowadays, however, 
he bulks more largely on the public 
mind because of his connection with 
letters. He was a friend and corre- 
spondent of Voltaire, and at one time 
oifered to befriend Johnson, who in 
174:7 addressed to him the ‘ plan * of 
his dictionary. C- thought no more of 
Johnson until the pubh cation of that 
work was annonnced seven years later, 
when he wrote in the World, about it, 
a belated attention which the lexi- 
cographer resented. * The notice 
which you have been pleased to take 
of my labours, had it been early, had 
been kind; bnt it has been delayed 
until I am indifferent and cannot 
enjoy it ; till I am solitary, and can- 
not import it \ till I am Imown, and 
do not want it/ So Johnson wrote 
to him, and the letter has been uni- 
versally acknowledged as a master- 
piece of indignant rebuke. C/s fame 
rests mainly upon the famous Letters 
to his natural son, in which he, the 
most eluant of mankind , endeavoured 
to teach his son the art of being agree- 
able in society. He preached the 
graces rather than the morals, and it 
was the cross of his life that the re- 
cipient of his worldly sermons was in 
nowise improved by them. These 
letters were published by his son’s 
widow (1774), and were included in 
Mahon’s edition of C/s works. 

Chester-le-Street, a mrkt. tn. in the 
county of Durham, 6 m. N. of Durham 
city. Its parish church of St. Mary 
and St. Cuthbert was formerly col- 
legiate, and the viDage, situated on 
the ancient Ermine Street, was the 
seat of the Bishop of Bemloise from 
883—995, under the name of Cune- 
ceastre. In its neighbourhood are 
Lambton, Lumley, and Ravensworth 
Castles. Collieries and iron works 
are numerous. Pop. 15,594. 


Chester Plays, see Mitsacle Play, 
Morality. 

Chesterton: (1) A par. and vil. in 
Cambridgeshire, on the K. bank of 
the R. Cam, 1 m. from Cambridge, 
and forming a suburb . Pop . 11,611. 
(2j Par. and vil. in Staffordshire, 2 m. 
from Newcastle-under-Lyme, noted 
chiefLy for its extensive eoUiery and 
ironworks. Pop. 10,000. 

Chesterton, Ceeil Edward (1879- 
1918), an English journalist and 
author, 6. in London Nov. 12, 1879, 
brother of G. K. Chesterton (q.'o.). 
Educated at St. Paul’s School, then 
wrote for (inter alia) Outlook, Pall 
Mall Gazette, New Age, and Saturday 
Review. His first book, Gladstonian 
Ghosts, 1905, was directed against 
traditional Liberalism. In 1910 ap- 
peared Party and the People and 
Nell Qwynne*, and in 1911, in col- 
laboration with Mr. Hilaire Belloc 
(q.v.), he wrote The Party Syste'in, On 
executive of Fabian Society, 1905—7 ; 
first secretary of Anti-Puritan League, 
1007 ; sub-editor of Kj/e Witness 
(afterwards New Witness) 1911-12 : 
then editor. Became a Roman 
CJatholic in 1912. His persistent 
criticism of the circumstances con- 
nected with a contract between the 
Gov. and the Marconi Wireless 
Telegraph Company led to the 
House of Commons appointing a 
committee of inquiry; and he was 
fined, June 1913, for criminal libel. 
The case attracted widespread atten- 
tion. In the war-period, before he 
joined the colours, he pub. : The 
Prussian hath said in his Heart — , 
1914 ; and The Perils of Peace, 1916. 
He in a military hospital in 
Boulogne, Dec. 6 or 7, 1918, as a 
result of exposure in the trenches. 
In 1919 there appeared his small 
History of the United States, written 
when he was on active service. 

Chesterton, Gilbert Keith, an Eng. 
journahst and author, &. at Camp den 
Hill, Kensington, May 29, 1874, 

educated at St. Paul’s School till 
1891, and then entered the Slade 
School to study art. He soon began 
literary work, however, at first review- 
ing art books for the Bookman and the 
Speaker, and working in a publisher’s 
office. He definitely took up litera- 
ture as a career in 1900, and has con- 
tributed largely to the Daily News, 
The Pall MaU Magazine, Black and 
White, Daily Herald, The World, The 
Clarion, The JEnglish Illusiraied 
Magazine, The Bystander, The Port- 
nightly and The Independent reviews, 
and The Illustrated London News. 
Among his works in book form are : 
The Wild Knight, a volume of verse ; 
Defendant; Ch'eybeards at Play; 
Twelve Types ; Brouming in the Eng- 
lish Men of Letters series ; G. P. 
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Watts, 1904 ; The Napoleon of NotUng 
Hill, 1^04, ; The Club of Queer Trades, 
1905; Hlcke^is, 1906; The 2Ia7x who 
was Thursday, 1908 ; Orthodoxy, 
1908; utIU Things Considered, 1008; 
'Tremendous Tmfles, 1909 ; George 
Bernard Shaw, 1909 ; W hat’s Wrong 
teiih the World, 1910 ; The Innocence 
of Father Brown, 1911 ; 2Ianaliv€, 
1912; The Victorian Age in English 
Biteraiure, 1913 ; 2Iagic (play), 1913 ; 
The Fly ing 1 nn, 1914; The Wisdom of 
Father Brovtm, 1914; Boems, 1915; 
A Shilling for my Thouglds, 1916; 
A Short History of England, 1917 ; 
Irish Impressions, 1918; The Super- 
stition of Divorce, 1920 ; The Uses 
of Diversity, 1921 ; Eugenics and 
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other Eulls, 1922 ; What I saw in 
America, 1922 ; SL Francis of Assisi, 
1923; The Everlasting 2Ian, 1925; 
William Cobbeit, 1925 ; The Hetum 
of Don Quixote, 1927 ; The Judgment 
of Dr. Johnson (play), 1927 ; Generally 
Speaking, 1928; Catholic Essays, 
1929. In 1901 he married Fi-anoes 
H© is popularly regarded as 
mereir a f ountaiD. of brilliant paradox, 
but that is a very superficial readingr 
of him. Largely influenced by his 
friend Hilaire Belloc, he gradually dis- 
carded, or became aware of his innate 
mistrust of, all ideas of evolutionary 
development — which appeared to him 
to involve a mechanistic conception 
of mankind. Anyone studying his 
analyses of social nuisances will be 
struck by bis way of finding the 
whole source of the mischief in the 
wickedness of somebody’s heart. 


and by hJs seeming inability to go 
farther than deliver an eloquent and 
indignant pronoimeement of blame 
upon some person or person®?. This 
line of thought could, have but one 
issue — G. K. C.’s reception into the 
Church of Home was announced in 
Aug. 1022. 

Being, like all good Catholics, 
rigidly logical, G. K. C. applies the 
same principle In his positive polltics. 
Regarding the conscious will as the 
cause of all action, he sees no reason 
why a past state of affairs should 
not be resuscitated anywhere ii 
desirable. So he is President of the 
Distributiet League, of which G.Kfs 
Weekly is (more or less) the oigan. 
Distributism iQ.i\) is a term inventea 
by Mr. Belloc (qx.) to connote a revolt 
e gainst Capitalism in the direcMon 
opposite to Socialism. It would 
strengthen tho * small roan,* dis- 
courage * big business,* and endesavour 
to re-localise the populatioii. 

Chestnut, or Casianea, a genus of 
Fagacess knowm to the northern hemi- 
sphere and cultivated for the hand- 
some appearance of tho species ami 
the economic value of the fruit. C. 
sativa, or vtUgaris, the Spanish or 
European C., helps to form dense 
forests, and the fmit consists of two 
or three nuts enclosed in a prickly 
burr; the bark is used in tanning, 
and the wood is made into furniture 
and palings. The fruit, called the 
sweet C., forms a common article of 
diet in Europe in its raw state, when 
roasted, or when ground into flour. 
As confectionery they are candied, and 
receive the name of marrems glacis: 
the starchy matter contained in them 
makes them of great value as a food. 
The horse C., op JEsetUus hippomm- 
ianum, differs in most important 
botanical points from the sweet G. ; 
it is a species of Hippocastanaceae 
which is cultivated for its stately 
appearance, and the fruit is a leathery 
capsule resembling the sweet C. only 
in being prickly. The specific name 
was given to the plant on account of 
the marks of the leaf -sear which seem 
like a miniature horse-shoe. The 
AustraUan O., or CasianospamumA 
attstrale, is a leguminous plant which 
constitutes a genus ; its outward 
appecirance is unlike Cornea, but 
the roasted seeds taste like thorn of 
the sweet O. 

Ohetham, Humphrey (1580^1653), 
b. at Grmnpsali Hail, Manchester. 
He was in turn a merchant, a money- 
lender, and a cloth manufacturer in 
Manchester. He amassed a fair 
amount of money, £7000 of which he 
left for the foundation of a hospital 
for forty poor boys. This was opened 
in 1656, and ttie number of boys now 
cared for has greatly increased. With 
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a further £1000 and the residue of his 
property he founded a hbrary, now 
containing* over 40,000 voinmes. 

Chettie, Henry {d. 1607), dramatist 
and pamphleteer, son of Kohert C., 
a dyer of London. In 1577 he honnd 
himself as apprentice to a stationer. 
In 1592 he published Green’s QroaVs- 
worth of W%t, He found it necessary 
to repudiate any share in the 
pamphlet in his Ki7id Hertzs Dream 
(1592), and to apologise to three 
persons who were abused in it, of 

horn Shakespeare is supposed to be 
one. In 1595 he published Diers 
Plainnes Seaven ITeres PrentishiPi 
and between then and 1603 he wrote, 
or collaborated in, over forty plays. 
Heres speaks of C. in his Palladis 
Tamia as ‘ one of the best for 
Comedy.’ His pecuniary difficulties 
were constant, and are several times 
referred to by Henslowe in his Diary, 
Of G.’s own plays only The Tragedy 
of lioffmaTh was printed (1631). For 
Troyes Revenge and the tragedy of 
Polefeme Henslowe paid him * fiftye 
shellenges.’ In The Pleasant Comedie 
of Patient Grissill (1599) he collabor- 
ated with Dekker, and in The Death 
of Robert^ B. of Huntnigdon, with 
Munday. In 1603 he published Eng- 
land's Mourn'itig Garment in w^hioh 
he alludes to contemporary poets. 

Chetwode, General Sir Philip Wal- 
house, seventh baronet (5. 1869). 

British soldier. Educated at Eton. 
Entered 19th Hussars (from militia), 
in 1889. Colonel, 1911, Major-General 
1916, Lieut. -General 1919, General 
1926. Fought in the Burma Cam- 
paign, 1892—3, and the S. African 
War, 1899-1902. In the Great War, 
he commanded the 5 th Cavalry 
Brigade m 1914—15, the 2nd Cavalry 
Biv. in 1915—16, the Besert column 
and Canal defences, Egypt, 1916—17, 
and finally the 20th Army Corps, 
1917—18, which captured Jerusalem. 
Mentioned in despatches eleven 
times- After the Great War he was 
Military Sec. to Sec. of State for 
War, 1919-20. Beputy Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff, 1920-22 (a 
post now abohshed), Adjutant- 
General to the Forces 1922—23, 
G.O.C.-in-Chief Aldershot Command 
1923—27, Chief of the General Staff, 
India, 1928, and Commander-in- 
Chief in India 1930. Commander 
Foreign decorations. Legion of 
Honour, Croix de Guerre, Grand 
Officer Order of the Nile, 1st Class 
Order of the Sacred Treasure (Japan). 
He is also Colonel of the Hoyal Scots 
Grevs. 

Chetwood, Knightly (1650-1720), an 
Eng. divine and writer, b, at 
Coventry, became Bean of Gloucester 
about 1707. He contributed a life of 
Lycurgus to the translation of 


Plutarch’s Lives published in 16S3, 
and wrote the Ltfe of Virgil, the 
preface to the pastorals in Bryden’s 
translation of Virgil (1697), and 
several biographies, essays, transla- 
tions, sermons, and poems. 

Chetwood, William Rufus (d. 1766), 
an Eng. dramatist and critic. He 
was for many years a bookseller in 
Covent Garden, and later became a 
prompter at Drury Lane Theatre. His 
works include : The LoveVs Opera^ 
1729 ; The Generous Breemason, 1731 ; 
The Stock Jobbers, 1720 ; Southsea, 
1720 ; and ^ General History of the 
Stage, 1749. 

Clieval de Frise, or Chevaux de 
Frise (Fr. cheval, a horse ; de Prise, 
of Friesland), in fortification, an ob- 
stacle consisting of pieces of timber 
traversed with iron spikes, five or six 
feet long and pointing outwards, used 
to close a breach or defend a narrow 
passage against the advance of 
cavalry. It was first used in the 
Butch War of Independence at the 
siege of Groningen in anct. Friesland - 

Chevalier, formerly a horseman, or 
a kmght ; it is also an honorary title 
used by the younger sons of a Fr. 
noble family. The name is still in use 
a.mong members of certain foreign 
orders, such as Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honour. Prince Charles Edward 
was known as the ' Young Chevaher.’ 

Chevalier, Albert (1861—1923), an 
Eng. coster comedian and music-hall 
artist, b. in London, the son of a 
French master at Kensington Gram- 
mar School. In 1877 he acted in 
An Unequal Match at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre, taking the name 
of Knight, and later he was associ- 
ated with John Hare. In 1891 he 
introduced his famous coster 
comedian sketches and songs at the 
Pavilion Music Hall. He wrote 
many plays, sketches, and mono- 
logues ; and one of the former. 
Tommy Dodd, was produced in 1898 
at the Globe Theatre. In his later 
years he frequently gave entertain- 
ments consisting of items from his 
former ‘ turns ’ His last puhhe 
appearance was in Nov. 1922, in My 
Old Dutch, by himself and Arthur 
Shirley. He d, at his house at 
Woodberry Down, near Stoke 
Newington, July 10, 1923. 

Chevalier, Michel (1806— 79), an 
eminent Fr. economist and states- 
man, &. at Limoges. In his early 
days he trained as an engineer, 
but in 1829 he joined the Socialist 
school of St. Simon. He became the 
editor of the Globe, the organ of the 
St. Simonians, and in 1832 he was 
arrested, and sentenced to a year’s 
imprisonment on account of certain 
articles which had been published. 
He was released after six months, and 
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sent by Thiers to America to inquire Chevron (Fr. cherre^ a g’oat), in 
into the railway and water systems architecture, a decoration introdnoed 
there. _ Later he went on an economic into England in the eleventh century, 
expedition to England, which re- and consisting of a moulding with a 
suited in the publication of his I^es zig-zag ontline, examples of which 
intirets matiriels de la France^ 1838. are to be found in Canterbury 
In 1840 he was made professor of Cathedral and some parts of Dnrham 
political economy at the Collie de Cathedral. Itis a common decoration 
France. In 1851 he published an in the Zimbabwe ruins, Rhodesia, and 
important book advocating free in South Arabia. It is used also on 
trade ; and he, with Richard (Jobden, shafts, as in the cloisters of Monreale, 
played an important part in securing: near Palermo, in those of St. Paul, 
the commercial treaty between outside Rome, and In many Ger. 
France and England, 1860. The same churches. Its first apiiearanee -was 
year he was ci^eated member of the on the tomb of Agamemnon, at 
Senate, and for many years took an Mycenae. In heraldry, G. is one of 
active part in discussions, until he the ordinaries formed of two bands, 
retired from pnbiic life in 1870. joined together at the top, and 

Cheviot Hills, range of hills stretch- coming down to the ends of the 
ing from IST.E. to S.W. between Eng- shield in the form of a pair of corn- 
land and Scotland, and covering passes. Shields may have one, two, 
about 35 m. of the border between or three Cs., and in some as manv as 
the two coTmtei^s. The larger part of five have been found. It is probably 
the range is in England, the smaller the earliest among the Eng. armorial 
portion being in the county of Rox- charges. 

burghshire. The highest peak is Chevrotain, or Mouse-deer, of the 
Cheviot, 2676 ft. The other peaks mammalian ungulates family Tragu- 
forming the range are Cairn Hill, lidse. The family includes two genera, 
2546 ft., Hedgehope Hill, 2348 ft., Tragulus and HyomoscTius. The 
Windygate Hill, 2001 ft.. Peel Fell, first contains many species of small 
1964 ft., and Carter Fell, 1815 ft. animals, which have more or less the 
The range is well covered with grass, characteristics and habits of some 
and afiords excellent pasturage for rodents. They inhabit Asia, the 
the flocks which graze on its sides. Malay Archipelago, Ceylon, and 
The S.W. portion of the range con- India. To the second belongs only 
sists chiefly of limestone belonging one species, known as the water 
to the Carboniferons system, but the c., which comes from Africa, 
highest peaks are of Tolcanic origin, Chevy Chase, the name of a weli- 
pointing to the Lower Old Red Sand- known English border ballad. The 
stone Age. A huge mass of granite incidents in the ballad are not 
pierces these volcanic formed rocks founded on historical fact, though 
for abont 20 sq. m., forming the it may in part refer to some en- 
highest peak, Cheyiot. counter which took place between 

Chevruel, Michel Eugene <1786— its heroes, Percy and Douglas. 

1889), a Fr. chemist, h. at Angers, Chewing-gum, a preparation made 
where his father was a physician, from a gum called Chicle, which is 
At the age of seyenteen he went to the production of a Mexican tree of 
Paris, and entered L, N, Vauquelin’s the same species as the india-rubber 
College, where he studied with tree. It is sweetened, and various 
much zeal and snccess, becoming flavouring substances are added to it. 
in time Vauquelin’s assistant at It has become a very favourite sweet - 
the Natural History Museum in the meat in H-S.A. which is chewed but 
Jardin des Plantes. In 1813 he was not swallo wed- 

made professor of chemistry at the Cheyenne : <1) The cap- tn. of the 
Lycee Charlemagne, and took charge state Wyoming, U.S.A,, situated near 
of the Gobelins tapestry works, the Laramie Mts. It is a centre of 
where he performed his researches the cattle industry, and coal and Iron 
on colour contrasts. In 1826 he are found in the vicinity. Here is 
became a member of the Academy the State Capitol, the Federal Build- 
of Sciences, and was elected foreign ing and the Governor’s Mansion, 
member of the Royal Society of Pop. 17,361. (2) A riv. in U.S.A., 

London, In 1830 he became director composed of two hranciies, which 
of the Natural History Museum m take their rise in Wyoming, and flow 
Paris. In 1886 his hundredth birth- N.W, through S. Dakota to Join the 
day was celebrated with great public Missouri, 35 m. N.W . of 
rejoicings, and a grand fete given at Length of each branch about 35t> m. 
the Museum in his honour. His name Cheyennes, N- Amenmn Indians, 
is famous for his discoveries of part of the Alonquin faimly, and 
maigarine, stearin, and olein, as well separating in the seventeenth century 
as for research work on dyes and from the Arapahoes, forced a way 
soap -making. through many fierce Siouan tribes. 
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and after crossing the river Missouri, 
reached the Black Hills of S. Dakota, 
from where they passed into Wyom- 
ing and Colorado. In 1850 they still 
infested the tracts of land between the 
Platte and Upper Arkansas Ks., but 
now they inhabit only the districts 
round Montana and Oklahoma. 

Cheylesmore, Herbert Francis Baton, 
third Baron (1848-1925),Eng. soldier. 
Entered Grenadier guards, 1867 and 
reached the rank of major-general. 
On retirement from the army in 1899, 
he devoted himself to municipal 
work, being mayor of Westminster 
1904-8 and chairman of the London 
County Coxmoil, 1912-13. A skilled 
marksman, O. was the leading spirit 
in the foundation of the Bisley 
Annual Meeting. During the Great 
War, he presided over several courts- 
marrial, including that which con- 
demned to death, Karl Doder, the 
Ger. spy. 

Cheyne, George (1671—1743), a 
celebrated Scottish physician who was 
b, in Aberdeenshire. He first thought 
of entering the Church, but finally 
abandoned the scheme and studied 
medicine under the famous Dr. 
Pitcairn. He took his M.D. degree 
in 1700, and practised in London in 
the winter months and at Bath during 
the summer. He grew enormously 
stout, and lived on milk and vegetable 
diet so as to reduce his size. Published 
many medical treatises, 

Cheyne, Thomas Kelly (1841— 1915), 
an Eng. theologian and C).T. scholar, 
5. in London. He was educated at 
the Merchant Taylors’ School, and 
afterwards went to Worcester College, 
Oxford. Later he went to 
and studied the Ger. 
methods. At Oxford he 
chancellor’s medal for the English 
essay, and in 1869 became fellow of 
Balliol College. He was appointed 
rector of Tendring in Essex in 1881, 
where he remained until 1885, when 
he was made professor of the Inter- 
pretation of Holy Scripture at Oriel 
College, Oxford, which post also held 
a canonry at Hochester. In 1889 he 
delivered the Bamptou Lectures at 
Oxford. He was a member of the 
O.T. revision company, and joint 
editor of the EncyclopcEdixx Biblical 
1899—1903. He was also in earlier 
years editor of the O.T. portion of 
the ‘ Variorum Bible,’ and organised 
the theological part of the original 
‘ Academy.’ In 1908 he resigned his 
post as professor. He was author 
of many books and lectures, the 
most important of which are : T7ie 
Prophecies of Isaiah^ 1880, in 2 vols. ; 
Exposition of Jeremiah and Lamen^ 
taMons, 1883 ; Book of Psalms^ 1888 ; 
Introduction to Isaiah, 1895 ; Isaiah, 
1897—99; and others are: Jewi^ 


Gottingen, 
theological 
won the 


religiotis life in Post- Exilic Times 
Micah and Hosea ; Job and Solomon ; 
Life and Times of Jeremiah ; The 
Hallowing of Criticism ; j±ids to the 
Devout Studg of Criticism, and 
Critica Btblica, 

Cheyne, Sir William Watson (b. 
1852), a Scottish surgeon and author. 
He was associated at King’s College 
Hospital in London with ISfr. Lister, 
afterwards Lord Lister, his former 
teacher at Edinburgh. He has 
written a great number of books 
on antiseptic surgery, and also 
arranged, with Mr. Burghard, a 
Manual of Surgical Treatment, 1899— 
1901. H© went out as consulting 
surgeon in the S, African War. 

Cheyne-Stokes Respiration, a break- 
ing up of the ordinary rhythm of 
breathing into periods of waxing and 
waning, occurring in affections of the 
central nervous systems. The breath- 
ing increases in depth until it reaches 
a maximum, becomes shallower again 
until it ceases altogether, then recom- 
mences and gains in depth once more, 
the cycle being repeated again and 
again. The cause of the condition is 
the insensibility of the respiratory 
centre in the medulla due to menin- 
gitis, general paralysis, intoxications, 
etc. The respiratory centre is only 
stimulated sufficiently when the 
blood has become venous ; after deep 
breathing the venous condition is 
mitigated, so that the breathing be- 
comes shallower and eventually stops 
until the consequent venosity of the 
blood starts the cycle afresh. The 
symptom is obviously dangerous, as 
exhaustion of the respiratory centre 
proceeds until no stimulation is 
possible. 

Chhatarpur, the cap, tn. in C. 
State, CJentral India Agency, situ- 
ated 120 m. S.W. of Cawnpur. The 
manufacture of cutlery forms the 
chief industry. 

Chhindwara, or Chindwara, a dist. 
in the Central Provinces, India, with 
an area of 4630 sq. m. The capital 
town is O., situated on a plateau 
rising 2200 ft. above sea-level, and 
70 m. N.W. of Nagpur. The climate 
is generally considered healthy. 

Chhota Udaipur, a state in Hewa 
Kantha, in Gujarat, Bombay Presi- 
dency, India, with an area of about 
870 sq, m. The country is hilly, with 
a thick growth of forest, and the 
oMmate in most parts is unhealthy. 
Chhota Udaipur is the capital. 

Chiabrera, Gabriello (1552—1637), 
an Italian poet, 6. at Savona, and 
founder of the Pindaric school of 
poetry* He wrote many odes, lyrics, 
and oanzonetti, which are full of 
mythologic aUusions and affectations, 
the error of the times in which he 
lived. Some of his works have been 
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translated by W ordsworth. His best 
work. Rime, composed of lyrical 
pieces, was pubiisbed in 3 toIs., 1807. 

CMana, Val di (in Italy), one of the 
most fertile spots In Tnscany, and 
about 25 m. S. of Arezzo. It possesses 
a watercourse partly natural, partly 
artiOcial. About the end of the 
eij^hteenth centurv engineering- opera- 
tions were started so that the w’aters 
of the B- Chiana should dischaige 
themselves into the Amo as well as 
the Tiber, thus helping to drain the 
vallev. 

Chi-an-fu, or Ki-an-lu, a tn, in 
Euang-si, China, situated on a tribu- 
tary of the Kan riv. 

Chiang Kai-Shek (5. 1886), Chinese 
General. Born in Ningpo. Whilst 
quite a youth he identified himself 
with the Kuomintang, but it was 
not until he was thirty -four that he 
gained a position of prominence by 
being appointed to the headship of 
the Whampoa Cadet School. At 
this period Borodin, the Bussian 
Soviet agent in China, dominated 
Chinese affairs in an endeavour to 
model the country on Soviet lines. 
When Sun-Yat-Sen d. in 1925 C. 
K-S. was appointed Commander- 
tn-Chief, but he was to some extent 
under Bussian influence and the 
Bussian Soviet General, Galen, was 
his chief of staff. Towards the end 
of 1925 he waged a successful cam- 
paign against Chen Chiung-ming, 
which led to the formation of the 
Nationalist Gov- The next year 
he set up an administration at 
Wuchang. His success was due as 
much to an army of trained agitators 
who prepared the way for h im , as 
to his skill at arms. His succ^sion 
of victoricjs and growing prestige 
stimulated in him a d^ire to throw 
off all external restraint and to give 
his cause a truly Chinese national 
character ; and to this end he cleared 
the country of his Bussian advisers. 
In 1927, however, he retired, but 
on the anniversary of the revolution, 
Oct, 10, 1928, he assumed office as 
president, 

Chiaiig 7 yin, or Kiang-yin, a tn, in 
the prov. of Kiang-su, China, It 
stands in a strongly fortified position 
commanding a narrow part of the 
B. Yang-tse-Kiang, distant 80 m. 
from Shanghai. . 

Chianti, a group of mountains in 
Italy, near Siena, belonging to the 
Apennines. The slopes are occupied 
by vineyards, olive and mulberry 
plantations, and a celebrated wine 
takes its name from it. 

Chia-Chou, or Kiao-Chou, now 
usually spelt Tsingtao, a port in 
Shantung prov., China, was occupied 
by a Ger. squadron on Nov. 14, 1897, 
in consequence of the murder of two 


Ger. missionaries. During the Great 
War it was taken by the Japanese 
and Eng. After the war it was 
returned to China. Under the Ger. 
T. from a dilapidated fishing village 
grew into a handsome city with a 
flourishing trade and manufactuies. 
A Chinese Boys* School stands where 
the Gera, had erected an aero -shed. 
The trade is still laige and Increasing. 

Chiapas, a dist. in the Pacific State, 
^Mexico, bounded on the W. side by 
Vera Cruz and Oaxaca. It is moun- 
tainous, especially in the N. and S.E., 
one of the highest peaks being Tacana, 
13,940 ft., an active volcano, and 
another, the Soconusca, 7450 ft. On 
the B. side stretches an undulating 
plateau, well wooded, with a plentiful 
vrater supply. Agriculture and fruit 
farming flourish, and stock-raising is 
an important industry- The capital 
town is San Cristobal. 

Chiaramonte, a tn- of Sicily, situ- 
ated 30 m. W. of Syracuse ; it is 
noted for its wine trade. Pop, 15,57 0. 

Chiari, a tn. of Italy in Dombardy, 
14 m. W. of Brescisu In 1701, Prince 
Eugene of Savoy here defeated the 
French and Spaniards. There are 
manufactures of silk and twist. Pop. 
12 370. 

Chiari, Pietro (1700-88), an Italian 
writer, who was b. and d. at Brescia. 
He started his career as a Jesuit 
priest, but soon became a writer of 
plays, of which ho produced sixty 
in twelve years — Commedie <10 vols.), 
1756—62 ; Nuova BaccoUa, 1762. 
Being full of absurd intrigues and 
plots, and abounding in im^rular 
mvention, his plays have long since 
been forgotten. 

Chiarini, Giuseppe (1833-1908), an 
Italian poet and critic, 5. at Arezzo. 
For some time he was. the director of 
the lyceum at Deghom, and in 1884 
was made director of the Diceo 
Umberto I. at Borne. His poems are 
full of charm and tenderness, especi- 
ally Ms In Memoriam, 1875, and 
Lacn/TncB^ 1879, and the influence of 
Carducoi is felt, whose principle he 
strongly advocated. A complete 
edition of Ms works was published in 
1902. The Studi Sheikespeariami is 
a collection of his papers on Shake- 
speare. 

Chiaroscuro (Lat, clemm, bright, 
and dark), in painting, a 

term used to express the skt of repro- 
ducing colour in light and in shadow, 
so that the one is always pr^nt in 
the other. It is C. wMch gives perfect 
proportion to a picture, and only the 
great masters, such as Baphael, 
Titian, Corr^^o, and Bambrandt, 
have attained to it. 08^ Ekgravinq.) 

CMastolite, a variety of the mineral 
andalusite (g.®.), wMch consists of 
silicate of alumina. Chystals of C, are 
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long, narrow, and grey or wMte in 
colour. When broken across they 
otten exhibit a cruciform pattern, and 
cut and polished crystals, giving a 
black cross on a lighter ground, are 
often worn as amulets by Spanish 
peasants. This pattern is caused by 
the fact that the outer portion en- 
closes a darker one of regular geo- 
metric form, O. is met with in 
certain slates altered by the intrusion 
of igneous rock, 

Chia-ting-fu, or Kia-ting-fu, in Sze- 
chuen, China, a tn. situated on the 
r. b. of the R. Min, where it joins the 
Ta-tung K. It is the centre of the 
silk weaving industry, 

Chiavenna (in Italy), a tn. in Lom- 
bardy on the little R. Mera, not far 
from Lake Como, It commands a 
view of the famous Spliigen and 
Maioga passes, and is looked upon as 
one of the keys of JST. Italy. The 
Splugen route runs N. from Chiavenna 
to Coire, and a new road was made 
by the Austrians in 1819. Celebrated 
for its breweries, and carries on active 
trade with S’lvitzerland. Pop. 4810. 

Chia-yu-kuan, a tn, of Kansu in 
China, situated at the western end of 
the Great Wall. 

Chiba, a city of Hondo, Japan, 
situated on Tokio Bay, 20 m. E. of 
Tokio. Pop. 41,500. 

Chibchas, or Muyscas, one of the 
civilised nations of S. America, whose 
kingdom at the time of the conquest 
consisted of the Plateau of Cundina- 
marca, and some snrroimding dis- 
tricts of Colombia. The nation was 
divided into two separate states, 
which were hostile to one another. 
One was governed by the ‘ Cipa,* or 
king, of Bacata, and the other by the 
* zaque/ or lord of Ramiriqui and 
Hunsa. Their total population 
amounted to over one million- They 
now no longer exist, having been 
overthrown in 1538. Evidence of 
their great culture is seen in their 
stone temples, highways, statues, 
suspension bridges, and their beauti- 
ful gold and silver work, also their 
weaving and dyeing. 

Chica, colouring matter of an 
orange-red shade which is obtained 
from a native plant (Bignonia Cliica\ 
and made into a pigment by the 
Indians of the Upper Orinoco and 
Rio Negro : it is used by them to 
adorn their bodies. The name is also 
used for a beer made in S. America. 

Chicacole, a tn, of British India, in 
the Gan jam dist- of the INIadras 
Presidency^, situated on the R. Lan- 
guliya. It is the ‘ holy^ town ’ of the 
Moslems of India. It was once 
famous for muslins, hut the industry 
is no longer carried on. There are 
several old Mohammedan mosques. 
Pop. 18,000, 


Chicago, the cap. of Cook co. in 
the state of Illinois, U.S. A. It lies on 
the extreme south-western shore of 
Lake Michigan, its lat. being 41® 53' 
N., and its long. 87° 37' W. Its 
distance W. of New ork is about 
911 m., and N.W. of Washington 
about 100 m. less. The city occupies 
an important position, being a laige 
railway centre, and consequently 
carrying on an enormous trade with 
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MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


other large places, so that it is now 
the second city of the United States 
The area of C. is about 204 sq. m., 
and it is built along the shore of Lake 
Michigan. The land on which it is 
built is extremely flat, scarcely rising 
above the level of the lake. The C. 
river divides it into districts known 
as the N., W., and S, parts, character- 
ised by long, regular, and straight 
streets. Great improvements have 
been, and are being, made to the 
city. Streets are being widened, 
bridges built, and boulevards con- 
structed; land is being reclaimed 
from the lake for the formation of 
new parks, bathing beaches and 
lagoons. The business quarter of 
the city lies in the S., and has a 
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^number of fine streets, amon^ tbe 
largest and most important being 
State, Madison, La Salle, Clark, 
Wabash ATenne, and Dearborn, while 
^Michigan Avenue, Grand Boulevar<ls, 
Drexei and Lake Shore Drive, are 
some of the principal ones in the 
residential quarter. Here the houses 
a.re mostly built with a frame -work 
of steel, as in the case of those used 
as offices, the latter towering up to 
tremendous heights, and accom- 
modating at the same time a large 
nmnber of xjeople. Among the most 
important buildings in the business 
quarter may be mentioned the 
•Chamber of Commerce, which is 
fourteen stories high. The City Hall 
and Court House is a double building, 
the erection of which cost con- 
siderably over ^4,000,000, and close 
to it is a statue of Columbus. Others 
of considerable importance are the 
Board of Trade, a granite building 
wdth a tower over 300 ft. high ; the 
Hookery, the Tacoma, the New York 
Life Insurance Building, and the 
Illinois Trust and Savings Bank- The 
new Federal Building, occupying a 
complete block, is situated quite close 
to the Great Northern Hotel, the 
Manhattan, the Monadnock, and the 
Monon, four Immense buildings, 
while the offices of Marshall Field & 
Company, the Masonic Temple, and 
many theatres and concert; halls are 
also worthy of note. In addition to 
these is the Auditorium, containing a 
theatre and a hotel, the Art Institute, 
containing a valuable collection of 
pictures and other treasures, the 
Public Library, the Chicago Historical 
Society, and the Newberry Library. 
The Chicago University, (q.v.) which 
dates from 1892, has been endowed by 
John B. Rockefeller and has faculties 
of science, arts, commerce, and law. 
It is housed in buildings which occupy 
100 ac. of ground in the IMidway 
Plaisance. In 1928 it had a staff of 
687 and 14,474 students. The uni- 
versity has developed enormously 
in recent years, notably on the 
medical side. There are also many 
other educational buildings, including 
schools of theology, medicine, law, 
and several others. C. is well 
provided with parks, occupying in 
aU over 8000 acres and connected 
by means of the boulevards. The 
chief of these are Lincoln Park at 
the end of Lake Shorn Drive and 
containing a statue of Lincoln ; 
Washington Park, which is connected 
With Jackson Park by the Midway 
Plaisance, the latter park being the 
site ot the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position in 1893. The Field Colum- 
bian Museum was also situated in this 
park until its new buildings beside 
the lake were completed in 1920. 


Among the W. side parks are Douglas 
Park ; Garfield Park, which pos- 
sesses a conservatory ; Humboldt 
Park ; and Lake Front Park, which 
joins the business quarter of the town. 
There are also many hospitals and 
institutions of various kinds In this 
city, the chief one being Cook County 
Hospital ; another is the Presby- 
terian Hospital. The other institu- 
tions include Armour Institute, Lewis 
Institute, Hull House, a social settle- 
ment planned on the lines ot Toynbee 
Hall, and many asylums, nurseries, 
and homes. The water supply of 
the city is extremely good, owing to 
the construction of a number of 
tunnels, the principal of which ex- 
tends 4 m. into Lake Michigan, while 
the sewage of the city is carried by 
a canal into the Illinois R. This 
canal, %vhich cost 375,090,001), was 
opened in 1900, and connects the 
Chicago 11. wdth the Des Plaines R., 
and finally with the Illinois, C. owes 
its great advance in commercial activ- 
ity to its advantageous position. In 
addition to its being on the Great 
Lakes, it is in such a position as to be 
an extremely good railway centre, 
and, being served by 27 railway 
systems, is by this means connected 
-with all parts of the United sftates. 
There are also steamship lines with 
regular services connecting it with 
other places on the lakes, while in 
addition it ranks among the largest 
commercial ports in the world — ships 
of over 7000 tons being able to enter 
the harbour — there is, in fact, no 
other American city, with the ex- 
ception of Hew York, that does a 
larger trade. 5ust N. of the mouth 
of the C. river, a new pier, 3000 ft. 
long, has been erected ; it iras 
finished in 1915. Ships can also 
moor in the river and its branches. 
The chief sources of the city’s wealth 
are grain, live stock, lumber, and 
meat : as for these products it holds 
the premier place. The grain, w’htch 
reaches a total of about 300,000,000 
bushels per annum, consists cMefiy 
of corn, oats, and barley, and the 
enormous grain elevators are a 
feature of the city. The Union 
Stock -Yai'ds, which are situated in 
the S.W. part of the city, are also 
worthy of notice, as they constitute 
the largest live-stock market in the 
world, employing an enormous num- 
ber of workers (about 25,000), and 
having accommodation for*hunclreds 
of thousands of animals. In these 
yards the animals are slaughtered, 
and large quantities of canned meat, 
glue, butterine, and other products 
are turned out from them. In 
addition to this all kinds of manu- 
factures are carried on in C., includ- 
ing iron and steel products, electrical 
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inacbiner 5 % foundry products, cars, of housing combined to cause a 
agTicuItural implements* clothing, serious race riot in 1919, when, on 
bread and bakery, and fnmitnre. one day, 38 people were killed and 
Printim? and pnblishtiisr are other 543^ injured, ^om about the same 
important industries. Thousands of period dates Chicagro s esxraordinary 
harvesting* machines are made, the ‘ crime wave.* C. has never been 
two largest firms being: the Deering a city noted for its orderliness, which. 
Company and the McCormick Har- considering the mixed population 
vesting Machine Company. Pullman, and the large element of rough 
situated in the S. of C., is a model characters employed m slaughtering 
town built by the Punman Car Com- yards, packing mills, etc., is hardly 
pany, and here are the Pullman Car to be expected ; but from a time 
^vorks, at which are produced the roughly coincidental with the en- 
raiiway cars known by that name, foroement of prohibition, crime and 
There are in all about 1000 manu- violence have alarmingly increased, 
facturing works in C. The govern- Gambling and bootlegging seem the 
ment of O. is regulated by a general two main factors of violence in the 
charter law of 1875, the power being city ; enmity between rival gangs has 
vested in a council elected from lead to frequent shootings, the police 
the -wards. The mayor, who is or anyone else inclined to interfere 
elected for seven years, is at the being also shot down. It was stated 
head of the council, and has the power that at one time, out of seventy cases 
of appointing single co m missioners of killing, only one man was brought 
to rule the different departments, all to trial and he -was acquitted, 
of which are under the power of the Frequent attempts have been made 
council. It lies also with the mayor towards reform, but without, as yet, 
to dismiss any commissioner unless much notable effect. During the 
two-thirds of the coxmoil object. The Great War, O. attracted attention 
growth of population in C. is remark- through the anti-war, anti-British 
able, its increase during the last attitude of its mayor, William Hale 
forty years being from 503,000 to Thompson, who vras first elected in 
over 3,000,000. It is now the 1915. In 1920 the pop. was 2,701,705, 
second largest city in the U.S.A., and m 1.9.30 was 3,3 7 6,43S. 
and the fifth laigest in the world. See Edward G. Mason, Barly 
There is also a large percentage of Chicago and Illinois, 1890 ; A. T. 
foreigners in the city, including Andreas, History of Chicago from the 
Bohemians, Germans, Swedes, Nor- Earliest Period to the Present Time, 
wegians, Poles, Italians, and Bus- 1884 *, Joseph Kirkland, The Sioru 
sians; indeed, in 1910 little over of Chicago, 1892—94; T. W. Good- 
a quarter of the population were speed. The Story of the University of 
of American birth and descent. The Chicago, 1925; E. D. Sullivan, 
name of the city, O., is aerived from laohat Chicago, 1930. 
a word meaning ‘ wild onion.* The Chicago Heights, a tn. in eo. Cook, 
site was in 1673 visited by Joliet Illinois, U.S.A., 25 m. S. of Chicago, 
and INlarquette, and after the giving It has manufactures of chemicals, 
up of a piece of land to the govern- stoves, boilers, furniture, and pianos, 
ment near the end of the next cen- Pop. 22,321. 

tury. Fort Dearborn was built in Chicago River, which runs W. from 
1803. In 1812 the Indians mas- Bake Michigan, is of great commer- 
eacred the settlers. C. was rebtiilt cial importance, and with regard to 
very shortly afterwards, and by the its harbour is one of the greatest in 
year 1837 had received its charter the world. It is perhaps the most 
as a city. In 1S71 nearly the whole important of non -tidal rivs. of its 
city was swept by fire, and the loss length, having about 15 m. of navi- 
was tremendous. It was, however, gable channel. 

soon restored, and was furnished with Chicago Tribune. This popular 
buildings of much better construction. American daily paper, which entitles 
A fire, supposedly an act of inoen- itself ‘ The World*s Greatest News- 
diarism, caused enormous damage paper,* is one of the greatest financial 
in 1922. In May 1886 occurred the successes of the newspaper world 
* Haymarket Biot,* in which a bomb of to-day. Early in the nineteenthf 
was thrown among the police force century there existed a tiny paper, 
who were tryi^ to put down an The Oem of the Prairie, which later 
anarchist meeting, called owing to fused with The Chicago democrat 
troubles m the labour world. Owing founded by John Calhoun in 1883, 
to the low number of European and from these arose the Chicago 
immigrants during the years of the Tribune. The first issue was pub- 
Great War, there was a great influx lished on June 10, 1847, only 400 
of imskilled negro labour from the S, copies being printed, and the early 
Difiiculties caused by the return to years of the paper were full of finan- 
normal conditions and the bad state cial vicissitudes. On one occasion it 
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became bankrapt, bnt triumphantly of branches of science, tiiere are 
overcame its dilHcnitieB and In less schools of law, of commerce and 
than two years paid ofl ail its debts, administration and also a ^adiiate 
In 1856 Joseph Medili bonKht an school of social service adininistra- 
Interest In the Tribune with two tion. There are stunmer schools 
other pnrchaaers, but it was not and extension courses, and also a 
until 1874 that he took over the summer quarter session, incre.-isincrly 
editorship from Horace White, w^ho popular amon^ graduate students, 
had been a part proprietor and The U. of C. Is open equally to men 
editor-in-chief since 1864. Mediums and women, th© total enrolment 
genius raised the paper to a position (1930) being 12,961. There is no 
of power during the many years it religious diseriniliiation among stu- 
was under Ms control. dents, but th© President and also 

In 1901 Joseph Medili Patterson, a two-thirds proportion of the tms- 
grandson of Joseph Medili, graduated tees are required to be members of 
from Yale and Joined the stall of the the Baptist Church- total 

Tribiine, while his cousin, Robert number of professors and instructors 
Rutherford McCormick, graduated is 742. The colour of the L'. of C. 
two years later and followed him is maroon. See T. W. Goodspeed, 
into journalism. Th© united eneigies 2"he Siory of the UniversUy of Chiaxgo^ 
and abilities of these two young men 1925. 

were responsible for the rapid rise in Chicane (Fr., derived from CAic, or 
circulation of the Tribune, and the from Persian ChMng&n)» a planned 
serious attention they paid to ad- intention to gain unfair advantage by 
vertislng of a reliable and reputable petty and dishonoumble tricks, 
nature soon raised the paper’s CMohas, a S. American people of 
financial status to great heights, the Gran Chaco, Argentina, who 
During the Great War Patterson are not at all similar to the other 
acted as war correspondent in tribes who dwell in that region, and 
Belgium and France for the first who are mostly of plundering habits, 
tw o years, wMIe Colonel McCormick They have their own settlements, and 
commanded a regiment in France, cultivate the land in the Upper 
On July 4, 1917, the Tribune pub- Bermejo dist., where they were 
lished a small paper daily in Paris known as ‘mltimoBS/ or Peruvian 
for the benefit of th© American colonists. They dress in a cloth 
troops. which, they weave themselves from 

In 1919 the New York IlltLsirated the llama wool, and the Incas are 
Daily News came into being, its said, to have employed them in 
sponsor being the Chicago Trilmne. silver mines. 

Chicago, University of, was in- Chichele, Henry (1364-1443), an 
corporated in 1890, the foundation English archbishop, and founder of 
being initially endowed by J. D. Ail Souls* Collie, Oxford. He was 
Rockefeller, who acted through the b. at Higham Ferrers, Northamp- 
American Baptist Education Society, ton, and was the youngesi: son of 
Subsequent gifts from the founder Thomas C. H© was educated at Win- 
have exceeded $30 million, and the Chester, and went to New College, 
permanent endowment is now Oxford, in 1387. Three times lie 
$50,889,403, The U, of O- is situated went as ambassador to France, and 
on the IVIidway Plaisance in Chicago, on his return the last time he was 
111., and occupies a number of im- made Archbishop of Canterbury, 
posing buildings, among wMch may Chichen, or Chiehenitea, a ruln^ 
be named the William Rainey Harper city in Yucatan, Mexico, 100 m. S.E. 
Memorial Dibrary, a specimen of of Merida. At one time it 'was appar- 
Engliah GotMo architecture and ently a place of religious importance, 
named after th© first president to as there are many evidences of early 
whose genius the U. of C- owes its civilisation in th© time of th© Itsas, 
initial success. Th© Yerkes Ob- a most powerful Maya nation, who 
eervatory at Williams Bay, Wis- were stili inhabiting th© cdty at th© 
consin, is part of the University, time of the Spanish conquest. There 
and Chicago House, Luxor, Egrypt, is a nunnery, a castle, and a central 
was endowed by J. D, Rockefeller, pyramid, th© latter hdMg 550 ft, sq., 
Jr., for th© fmrtheranee of Oriental and still remaining a height of 70 ft, 
study. Under the administration of Chicherin, Yua^ VasR’evioh, for 
I%of. Judson, who succeeded Harper eleven years foreign minister to th© 
in 1906, medical research was ad- Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
vanced, and the Rush Medical was h- in 187 2 In the prov. of Karaul 
College became an organic part of Tambov ; ©duo. at a Btigher School, 
the University. Later in 1924 a and at St- Petersburg University, 
clinical laboratory was built. In and entered th© Archives de- 

additionto the faculties of classical, partment of the Foreign Office. 
Oriental and literary studies and Left the service in 1904, and went 
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to Berlin, where he joined the Social 
Democratic Party. Is said to have 
been prevented only by illness from 
taking- part in the Russian revolntion 
of 1905. Active for many years in 
the revolutionary movements of 
England, France, and Germany, he 
became, in 1907, secretary of the 
foreign central bureau of the Russian 
Social -Democratic Party. In that 
year he was banished from Prussia in 
connection with a discovery of 
falsified passports. In England dur- 
ing the Great War he assisted Russian 
political refugees. After the Bolshe- 
vist rising of Nov. 1917, he was 
imprisoned in Brixton Jail for having 
enemy associations- In Jan. 1918 
he was released and banished, having 
been exchanged for Sir George 
Buchanan. In the following March 
he became * temporary * Commissary 
for Foreign Affairs, but proved more 
permanent than any other foreign 
minister in Europe. In 1922 he was 
chief of the Soviet delegation to the 
Conference at Genoa- He is sup- 
osed to have been instrumental in 
eeping Turkey out of the Deague 
of Nations in 1926. He spent most 
of 1929 in Germany, was extruded 
from the Politbureau by the Zinoviefl 
party, and resigned. 

Chichester, a cathedral city and 
municipal bor,, cap. of W. Sussex, 
28 m. W. of Brighton. A city rich in 
historical associations, it is situated 
on a plain between the S. Dovtis and 
the sea. The name is derived from 
the Saxon Cissanceaster, ‘ Cissa’s 
Camp,’ and called so after a Saxon 
king who took it in 491, Originally 
a Roman station, it was demolished 
by the S. Saxons towards the end 
of the fifth century. A wooden 
cathedral was erected at C. in 1108, 
and burnt down in 1114. Another 
cathedral was built on the same 
site in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. It represents different 
periods of architecture, the choir 
above the arcade and the eastern part 
containing excellent workmanship of 
the Early English period. The 
special features of the cathedral lie 
in its nave with double aisles on each 
side, a detached campanile or hell- 
tower, and a number of portraits of 
the English kings from the time of 
the Conquest and of many bishops. 
The spire is 300 ft. high. Sir Gilbert 
Scott and others undertook the re- 
storation of parts of the building, such 
as the central tower, a portion of the 
N.W, tower and the spire. Early 
Decorated, Norman, Perpendicular, 
Early English, and Late Norman 
styles are all in evidence in this 
cathedral. The town itself has a dne 
market cross octagonal in structure 
and belonging to the ornate per- 


pendicular style. The bishop’s palace 
and cloisters are not far from the 
cathedral. Other buildings of interest 
are the church of St. Clave (Roman 
workmanship), the Guildhall (for- 
merly a Grey Friars’ chapel), the 
church of St. Andrew (the poet Wil- 
liam Collins was interred here), and 
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St. Paul’s Church (a fine modern 
structure). G. has a fine cattle 
market, and the chief trade is agricul- 
tural produce and live stock. Brew- 
ing and tanning are also engaged in. 
There are Roman remains here. 
Pop. 12,410. 

Chickahominy, a river of Virginia, 
U.S.A. It IS a trib. of the James R., 
which it joins 22 m. below City Point. 
In 1862 the battles of Fair Oaks, 
Mechanicsville, Game’s MiU, Savage’s 
Station, White Oak Swamp, and in 
1864 Cold Harbour, took place near 
the river. 

Chickamauga Creek, a river which 
takes its rise in Walker co., Georgia, 
U.S.A. , and flows into the Tennessee 
6 m. above Chattanooga. The Con- 
federates under Bragg defeated the 
Federals under Rosecrans in Sept. 
1863 on the hanks of the river. 

Chickasaws, a tribe of N. American 
Indians, allied to the Cherokees. 
They formerly occupied the Northern 
IMississippi and parts of Alabama, hut 
have since settled in Oklahoma, with 
autonomous government. They 
were a verv warlike race, and sup- 
ported the English against the French. 
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At the end of the Civil War, they 
atrreed to liberate their slaves. Of 
iate years they have advanced con- 
siderably in cxiltnre, and many have 
read for degrees at American nni- 
versities. The tribe numbers 5000, 

Chickasha, or Chickasaw, a tn., 
Grady co., Oklahoma, U.S.A., on the 
Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific 
Hailroad. Its industries include 
lumber, cotton, and cotton-seed oil. 
Pop. 10,180. 

Chicken, see Po-OXTRT and PotrLTB-v 
Keeping. 

Chicken-pox, a mild, feverish, and 
infectious disease, common among 
children. It can be distinguished by 
the appearance of small vesicles 
which may not be very numerous ; 
these seldom become pustular, and 
dry up and drop off at about the 
fifth day, leaving verv little of the 
pitting or scarring which follows 
smallpox. It is not a dangerous 
disease, the fever not being very 
high nor lasting. The period of in- 
fection ends when ali the scabs have 
disappeared, and when the person 
affected has had an antiseptic bath, 
A theory of C. is, that it is a moditiea- 
tion through vaccination of smallpox, 
but it is not imiversally accepted. 

Chick-Pea, or gram, the Cicer 
aHetinum, a leguminous plant culti- 
vated in India and S. Purope for 
food. It is bushy in habit, grows to 
a height of nearly 2 ft., has the 
pinnate leaves common to the order, 
and the pods are short, oblong, and 
two -seeded ; the fiowers of this 
annual are solitary and are of a pale 
violet colour. The seeds are about 
the size of an ordinary pea and bear 
a striking resemblance to a ram’s 
head, hence the specific name. When 
boiled they form a nourishing article 
of diet, or when ground and made 
into pea-soup. In summer the plant 
exudes little viscid drops from the 
stem and leaves and on evaporation 
these leave behind crystals of oxalic 
acid, to which its grateful refrigerating 
Qualities are due. Cajanus indimts, 
a tropical leguminous plant, is some- 
times known as C., its other names 
being Congo, or pigeon, pea and dahl. 
Its seeds also form an article of food, 
and are frequently used in curries. 

Chickweed, a title shared by several 
plants, but it is applied particularly 
to the caryophyllaceous plant, Sfel- 
laria media, an ally of the stitch wort, 
from which it is distinguished by the 
double row of hairs on each intemode. 
The flower is well known to please 
the palate of cage-birds, and it is 
a peculiarity of media that it 
obligingly fiowers the whole year 
round. Other familiar plants bear- 
ing the above name are members of 
different genera ; thus. Geranium 


includes the field mouse -ear C. (or 
C. arrensc), and the viscid mouse -ear 
C. (or C. viscosum), and the tropical 
genus I>r!/maria has a species known 
as C. (I>. cordata). HoloMcum ti/w- 
bellcdum, yet another caryophyllaee- 
ous plant, is called in America the 
jagged C. 

Ghiclana de la Frontera, a tn. in 
Andalusia, Spain, on the Ririo, 13 m. 
S.E. of Cadiz, Near by is a mined 
Moorish castle, and the mineral baths 
are much visited by the inhabitants 
of Cadiz, Wines are exported, and 
linen and earthenware goods are 
manufactured. Pop. 12,011). 

CMclayo, the most important 
trading tn. in N. Pern. Cap. of 
Lambeque Prov., with SO, 000 in- 
habs. and extensive sugar plantations. 

Chico, a city of S.W. California. 
Sugar growing is carried on in the 
district. Pop. 9330. 

Cliicopee : i 1) Tn. of Hampden co., 
Massachusetts, U.S.A., on Connecti- 
cut R., 4 m. X. of Springbeld, It has 
lai^e manufactures of cotton rm the 
Bwight mills), bronzes, artillery, 
swords, tools, and motor cars. Pop. 
43,930. (2) Riv., in the &. of Massa- 

chusetts, w’hich flows in a westerly 
direction to join ilie Connecticut R. 
on its L b. 4 m. X. of Springfield. 

Chicory, Succory, or Cichorium 
intybus, is a composite plant common 
to the Mediterranean and Ifnrope, 
and is in the same genus as the endive. 
The whole piantis bitter and aromatic, 
and the leaves, as well as the root, 
have been used in medicine, in the 
form of a decoction, as a tonic bitter 
and diuretic- The leaves are large 
and succulent, and are often groirn 
without light, when they become 
tender and delicate, and form a 
pleasant winter salad. But the culti- 
vation of C. is carried on more for the 
sake of the roots than for the leaves, 
and these carrot-shaped parts of the 
plant are dried, roasted, and gi’ound, 
and then mixed with coffee. It is 
much cheaper than coffee, and when 
this produce became too dear for the 
labouring classes of France and Ger- 
many, it was universally used as the 
best substitute. 

Chicoutimi, tn. of Quebec, Canada, 
in county of same name on R. Sague- 
nay, 111 m. X-E. of Quebec. It 
has a large saw-milling industry. 
Pop. 9500. 

Chico va, a vil. and fort of Portu- 
guese E* Africa, in a plain of the 
same name, on the 2tanbesi R., 
220 m. N.W. of Senna. The plain 
is fertile, and there were fomnerly 
silver mines. 

Chidambaram, Chilambaram, or 
Ghittamhar^m, a tn. of S. Arcot, Mad- 
ras, British India, 21 m. S.W. of 
Cuddalore. It is a religious centre 



Chief 

for the whole of S. India and Ceylon , 
the most important amongr the 
nimieroxis temples being: that of Siwa. 
The town was of some strate^cal 
Importance during the wars of the 
Camatio, Pop. 22,500. 

Chief, in heraldry, one of the 
honourable ‘ ordinaries,* which occu- 
pies one -third of the upper part of 
the field, defined by a horizontal line. 

Chiem-See, lake of Upper Bavaxia, 
Germany, 40 m. S.E). of Munich. It 
lies 1650 ft. above sea-level, is about 
3 2 m. long and 7 wide, and has an 
area of 34 sq. m. The greatest depth 
is rather over 500 ft. On the lake 
are the islands of Herrenwdrth and 
Prauenworth. It is fed by the Bivs. 
Achen and Prien, and discharges its 
surplus water by the Alz into the Inn. 

Chieng-mai, or Zimme, tn. of Siam, 
in the Laos country, on the Me-ping 
H., ISO m. N-E. of Moulmein^ Burma). 
It is a centre of the trade in teak, the 
surrounding forests of which are, 
however, becoming exhausted. 

Chieri, a tn. of Turin prov.. Pied- 
mont, Italy, standing on a hill 9 m. 
S.E. of Turin. Formerly a fort. The 
most interesting building in the town 
is the church of Santa Maria della 
Scala, built in 1 4 0 6 . There are manu- 
factures of textiles. Pop* 13,700. 

Chieti : (1) Prov. of S. Italy, on the 
Adriatic. Area 1138 sg. m. The 
province is very mountainous, and 
was originally known as Abruzzo 
Citeriore. Pop. 385,300, (2) Capital 

city of prov. of same name, Abruzzi 
e Molise, Italy, built on a hill near 
the Pescara, 40 m. E. of Aquila and 
S m. from the Adriatic. It is an 
archiepiscopal seat, and contains a 
fine Gothic cathedral, a lyceum, and 
a theatre. It is built on the site of 
the anct- Bom. Teate, numerous re- 
mains of which still exist, including 
a large theatre and a gateway. Teate 
was the chief city of the Marrucini. 
In 1524 St, Gaetano founded here the 
order of the Theatines. Cloth and 
silk are manufactured there. Alt. 
1070—80 ft. Mean temp, for year, 
5 6 *3“ F. ; summer, 74*8® F. ; winter, 
41-0° F. Pop. 29,500. 

Chiffchafi, or esser Pettychaps, 
the popular name of the Sylvia 
hippolais, a European species of 
Turdidee of primitive song resembling 
the words chiff-chaff- Another war- 
bler of the same family, but genus 
Phylloscopus^ is sometimes given the 
same name, occasionally corrupted 
as chipchop. 

Chigi, the name of a distinguished 
Italian family. Among its most 
famous members have been ; 

Agostino (1465—1520), the founder, 
a celebrated Koman banker, b. at 
Siena ; settled in Home in 1485 
and became enormously rich, his 
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income being estimated at about 
£700,000 per annum. He was a 
patron of many famous artists, in- 
cluding Peruzzl, Perugino, Sebastiano 
del Pombo, and Haphael. See 
Agostino Chigi, il Magnifico, by 
Cugnoni (1881—3). 

^ahio, pope (1652— 6 7), better known 
as Alexander VII. He was promi- 
nent in the Jansenist controversv, 
declaring for papal infallibility. He 
-was involved in a dispute with Eouis 
XIV. of France, who sent an army 
to sack Avignon. He was responsible 
for the colonnade of the Square of 
St. Peter. 

Flavio (181 0— 85 ), cardinal. Began 
life as an officer in the papal noble 
gruard ; in 1848 took orders and be- 
came bishop of Mira ; in 1850 became 
papal nuncio at Munich ; in 1856 was 
papal representative at the coronation 
of Alexander II. of Russia; in 1861 
became papal nuncio at Paris, and in 
1873 was created a cardinal. 

Chigirin, or Tchigirin, a tn. of 
Russia in the gov. of Kiev. It is 
situated on the R, Trasmin, 20 m. 
W. of Xrilov- Pop. 11,000. 

Chignecto Bay and Isthmus, an 
inlet and a neck of land which form 
the N. extremity of the Bay of Fundy. 

Chignolo, a tn- of Italy in the prov. 
of Hombardy, situated 16 m. N.E. by 
E, of Paris. Pop. 4810. 

Chignon (Fr. chignon, nape of the 
neck), a form of hairdressing adopted 
by women about 1780, and again 
about 1870, consisting of an enormous 
coil of hair, folded round a pad, and 
worn in the nape of the neck or at the 
back of the head. 

Chigoe, Chigger, Jigger, and Sand- 
flea, are some of the names applied to 
the Sarcopsylla penetrans, a species of 
Aphaniptera which is native to S. 
America and the W. Indies, but has 
extended its travels to other lands 
thiuugh the agency of man. The 
female of this flea, which is smaller 
and has less powerful limbs than the 
common flea, buries the hinder part 
of its body under the skin of the 
human body, and when this portion 
of its anatomy swells it discharges 
numerous eggs into the host. The 
result of this process is frequently 
fraught with serious, and even fatal, 
danger to mankind. -S. gallinacea, a 
kindred species, attaches itself to tJie 
eyelids of the poultry of Ceylon. 

Chigwell, a vil. of Epping div. of 
Essex, England, 13 m. H.E. of Lon- 
don, on the borders of Hainault 
Forest, It contains a grammar school 
at which Penn was a pupil, founded 
in 1629 by Archbishop Harsnet of 
York, and enlarged in 1871. The 
‘ Maypole Inn * appears in Dickens’s 
Bamahy Budge, Pop. 2943. 

Chihuahua : (1) The largest state 
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of Mexico, bounded on the N. by Xew 
Mexico, on the S. by Dnrang’o, on the 
E. by Coahnila and Texas, anci on the 
"W, by Sinaloa and Sonora, Area 
89,998 sq. m- On the the country 
is traversed by the Sierra Madre or 
Mexican Cordillera, and in the K- lies 
the Mexican plateau, and the de- 
pression knovm as Bolsdn de 2»Iapimi. 
The chief indnstry is stock-raisin??, 
hilt mining: is carried on, the chief 
minerals found being sliver, gold, and 
copper. The soil is fertile, the chief 
product being maize, wheat, beans an d 
recently cotton. Fop. 401,050, consist- 
ing chiefly of mestizos (half-breeds) 
and Indians. (2) Capital of the above 
state, on the Mexican Central Rail- 
way, situated at an elevation of 
4050 ft. The city was fonnded in ' 
1539, and has become an important 
centre of trade and silver-mining 
enterprise. There are cotton and 
woollen mills, and some fine buildings, 
including a parish church, Jesuit 
college, a mint, and a prison, Hidalgo 
and Allende, leaders of the revolution 
of 1810, were executed here, and a 
monument to their memory stands 
in the public square. Pop. 37,080. 

Chikislar, port of Russian Turke- 
stan, on the E. coast of the Caspian 
Sea, N. of the mouth of the Atrek, 
*200 m. S.E. of Kjrasnovodsk. 

Chilas, fortified tn. of N.W. Frontier 
Prov., British India, on R. Indus, 35 
m. S.W. of Gilghit. The cap. of a 
small state lying between the nor- 
thern frontier of Kashmir and the 
Indus, it occupies an important mili- 
tary position with regard to the 
Kashtnlr-Gilgbit route, and was 
occupied by me British in 1893. 

Chilblain, Frostbite, or Kibe {Ery- 
thema pemio), local inflammation of 
the skin, which appears on the hands 
and feet, more rarely on the nose, 
cheeks, and ears. It chiefly affects 
childien (girls rather than boys) and 
old people, and occurs in cold 
weather. It is due to exposure to the 
cold and to bad circulation. It is 
attended with redness and swelling, 
the centre of which deepens to a 
purplish hue. In severe cases, small 
vesicles rise on the surface of the skin 
and ulceration follows. Cs. cause 
intense irritation, and, when chilled 
and suddenly heated again, are ex- 
tremely painfuL It is generally 
thought that they are due to de- 
ficient nutrition or bad health, and 
therefore tonic and outdoor exercise 
are often recommended as a remedy. 
The part of the body affected should 
be kept very warmly and loosely dad, 
and certain tincture, such as iodine, 
chlorine of iron, and camphor, may be 
ainted on externally. Warm electric 
aths have also been urged as a cure. 
Broken Cs. should be kept scrupu- 


lously clean and dressed with pure 
ointment on lint. 

Child. In structure and functioning 
the C.’s body is similar to that of the 
adult. Organs similar to those found 
in an adult can be found in the child, 
and they will be found to function 
in a generally similar manner. Dif- 
ferences can be noticed in details, and 
the infant shows marked differences 
which become less marked as child- 
hood progresses. The infant has, in 
proportion to the adult, a relatively 
lai^e head and abdomen, small 
thorax and short legs, and long arms. 
At birth, the head is one quarter of 
the height, while in the adult it is only 
one-e^hth of the height. 

T?ie skeleton of the child differs so 
much from that of an adult that an 
anatomist can, with a great amount 
of accuracy, determine the age of a 
skeleton, up to about twenty-four 
years. The difference, of course, is 
greatest, as in all cases, in infancy. 
Bones consist of organic matter allied 
to lime salts. In the child the pro- 
portion of lime salts to onranie matter 
IS much smaller than it is in the adult. 
Further, the bones of a child have 
provisions made for growth. A 
familiar example of this difference 
between the child and the adult is the 
fontanelle, or * opening in the head.' 
With the growth of the skull this 
disappears at about the eighteenth 
month, because the bones growing 
irregularly at their edges meet and 
fit into one another, forming %Tlbal is 
called a suture, since the bones look 
then as if they had been stitched 
together. Again, at birth many of 
the bones of the body are not formed. 
They consist then of long rods of 
cartilage, a tough substance which 
can be cut wdth a knife. Dime salts 
are deposited on these in deflBite 
places, forming bone, until they con- 
sist of a bony shafc connected to the 
bony extremities by plates of car- 
tilage. All tlirongh childhood the 
bone remains in this condition, but 
as maturity is reached the cartilage 
eectses to grow as rapidly as the 
bone, and finally disappeans, the ex- 
tremities Joining with the shaft, and 
growth of the bone In length stops. 

. The bone grows in thickn^s also, by 
means of a surrounding tough mem- 
brane, called a periosteum. New bone 
is formed in the dTOper portions of 
this, and at the imme time the centre 
' of the bone is absorbed, leaving the 
hollow wherein resis the bone marrow- 
Th^e differences give rise to mcu- 
iiarities. a C.'s bone may partially 
break ; whereas in the adult a break 
snaps Idba bone, in a child the bone 
may merely b^d. Again, the ex- 
tremity may be separated from the 
shaft by the br^*;ing of the carti- 
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lagre- This can only happen to chil- 
dren, and may haye serious conse- 
qnences, since it affects the gn'owth of 
the hone. The teeth of the O. at 
birth are hidden in the dental sacs, 
which are in the depressions in the 
jaws. 

Alimentary System . — The obyions 
point of difference between the infant 
and the adnlt with regard to the 
digestive organs is the absence of 
teeth. At birth the milk teeth are 
present in the gums, and teething 
usually commences at about the sixth 
month. The two lower central incisors 
are the first to appear, and these are 
followed between the eighth and 
tenth month by the four upper in- 
cisors. The two remaining lower in- 
cisors and the four first molars follow 
between the twelfth and fourteenth 
month. After a while the four eye- 
teeth appear at about the eighteenth, 
month, and after a fairly long in- 
terval the set of twenty milk teeth 
is completed by the appearance of 
the four second molars at the age of 


comes with the arrival of the teeth. 
Buring the first ten to twelve months 
the child should be fed almost 
entirely on its mother’s milk. The 
superiority of human milk over all 
other foods for infants, from the 
point of view of digestibility and 
nutritive value, is the unquestioned 
verdict of all authorities, and rests 
upon experience. Indigestion and 
colic are perhaps the minor disorders 
induced by bottle-feeding, but the 
results, especially in cases where 
bottle-feeding is injudiciously used, 
may he taken as adding greatly to the 
infant mortality rates of our laige 
towns. In those cases where artificial 
feeding must he resorted to, the best 
substitute for human milk is some 
modification of cow’s milk, in which 
the constituents are brought to a 
nearer proportion to those of human 
milk. JVIilk is an emulsion, owing its 
white colour to globules of fat. The 
following table shows the varying 
composition of human milk compared 
with cow’s milk ; — 



Human Milk 

Cow’s Milk 

Cream 

Fat .... 

4 

3-4 

8-20 

Sugar 

7 

4*3 

4 

Proteids 

1-5 

4 

3*4 

Salts .... 

0-2 

0*7 

0*6 

Water 

87*3 

87 

84-72 


100*0 

100*0 

100*0 


about two and a half years. This 
general order is not, of course, uni- 
versally true, hut in general it may 
be stated as such. In the same way 
the second dentition, giving rise to 
the permanent teeth, begins at about 
the sixth year, and continues at the 
rate of four teeth a year until the 
twelfth year, giving rise to twenty- 
eight teeth- The full set of thirty -two 
is completed some time between the 
seventeenth and twenty-fifth year 
by the appearance of the wisdom 
teeth. Another point which may be 
noticed is that the stomach lies 
obliquely in infancy, so causing 
vomiting to be easier and accom- 
panied by less strain than it is in 
adults. The capacity of the stomach, 
and therefore the amount of milk 
which is required for each feeding, 
may be taken in general as being as 
follows : at birth from 1 to IJ ozs., 
at three months 4 ozs-, at six months 
6 ozs., at nine months 7 ozs., and at 
twelve months 8 ozs. Again, a C. at 
birth is unable to digest starch. 
This is due to the absence of saliva, 
and this, and the consequent power 
to convert starch into sugar, only 


Cow’s milk differs in this respect, too, 
that the proteid contained is not 
nearly so digestible as that in human 
milk, a dense curd being formed in the 
C.’s stomach, while when fed on human 
milk a flocculent, easily digestible 
curd is formed. To make cow’s Tnilk 
of the desired quality it must he 
diluted to reduce the proportion of 
proteid, and cream and sugar of milk 
added. At about the seventh month 
some additions of starch foods should 
he made once or twice a day. They 
should not result in a diminution of 
the quantity of milk taken because 
they are deficient in fat. Between the 
tenth and eighteenth months the chief 
food should stiH be cow’s milk 
specially prepared with, the addition 
of other foods, such as porridge, 
puddings, eggs, etc. Up to the sixth 
year a large amount of milk should 
he included in the dietary, which 
should consist of four meals a day. 
School children require abundant 
feeding, and sweetmeats are an 
excellent addition, as they provide 
both sugar and fat. 

Hespirafion and Circulation . — The 
lungs of a child begin to expand with 
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its first cry. The process of inflation 
then goes on very gradually, and the 
lungs do not attain their full expansion 
until the sixth year. Fresh air and 
exercise are an essential for the pos- 
session of healthy lungs, and at the 
same time, by producing actiye move- 
ments of the chest and diaphragm, 
the action of the heart is aided. 
Clothes should be loose in childhood, 
and free exercise of the voice should 
not only he allowed but encouraged. 

Nervous System , — As has been 
stated before, the head is relatively 
very big and the face small in an 
infant, and this large size is due to 
the brain case. Its brain is enormous 
an proportion to the size of the body. 
It is not fully developed, convolutions 
following as the result of sense im- 
pressions. The brain grows rapidly 
in size until the seventh year ; the 
greatest growth occurring during the 
first year- After tMs period growth 
in weight slowiy goes on imtil the 
adult stage is reached. Ii> is to allow 
for this growth that the fontanelle 
or ‘ opening in the head * occurs. The 
skull around the brain case consists 
of eight hones, partially developed 
at birth, but all joined up in the 
adult. The fontanelle on the top 
of the head is the last to close, and if 
it has not closed by the twentieth 
month, then either the brain is con- 
tinuing growth, or rickets has inter- 
vened. Before birth the impressions 
reaching the brain are few in number, 
but as soon as the C. enters the 
world, it is immersed in a flood of 
impressions. These cause the brain 
to develop. The different areas of 
the brain are all busy storing up im- 
pressions both sensory and motor, 
and association fibres are laid down 
which bring the different areas into 
relation with each other. It is easy 


possible, prevented. In later child- 
hood, both naturally nervous and 
rapidly growing children require very 
careful treatment. 

The grmcih of the child , — At birth 
the C. should weiprh about 7 lb., 
although 8 to 9 lb. is not uncommon. 
Then a steady increase in weight and 
height during childhood. TMs growth 
is not uniform. During the first few 
days a loss in weight occurs wMch is 
made up by about the middle of the 
second week. During the first five 
months the daily increase should be 
from § to 1 oz., and from I to I oz, for 
the rest of the first year. At six 
months the weight should be doubled, 
and trebled at twelve months. At 
birth the Infant is about *20 in. in 
length, and at the end of the first 
year it should be 8 in. taller, although 
it takes six years to double the height 
at birth. The increase in height is 
not as useful as an mdex of health as 
the increase in weight- From the 
appended table it may be noticed that 
with both boys and girls the most 
rapid growth occurs during the first 
year. At about the sixth and eleventh 
years occur further periods of rapid 
growth. Boys are heavier and taller 
than girls at birth, and always, ex- 
ceptii^ the thirteenth to fifteenth 
years when the girls are heavier, hav- 
ing grown more rapidly in weight 
from the eleventh to the thirteenth 
year. Between the twelfth and 
fourteenth year the girls are taller, 
but at all other times the boys are 
superior in height and weight. It 
may further be noticed that the 
increase in weight takes place be- 
tween the intervals of greatest in- 
crease in height. Here it may also 
be pointed out that generally child- 
hood can be divided into four periods 
as follows : — 



Boys i 

Giria 

First childhood 

Up to 7 years 

up to 6 to 7 years 

Later childhood 

From 7 to 12 years 

From 7 to 10 yo.rs > 

Adolescence 

„ 12 „ 15 „ 

„ 10 „ 13 „ ! 

Puberty . 

„ 15 „ 16 „ 

„ 13 „ 14 „ 


to understand, then, that the nervous 
system is unstable and excitable, and 
that the power of control is very 
feeble. So headaches, convulsions, 
screaming fits, etc., can arise from 
trivial causes, and it is therefore 
necessary to protect a O. from un- 
natural excitement, and that the diet 
should not only be simple, but should 
exclude all stimulants, such as al- 
cohol, coffee, and tea. Sleep, rest, 
and quiet should be provided, and all 
possible forms of excitement, as far as 


The table on p. 698 (froifi The 
ChiM : Sis Naiure and Ntsrture^ by 
W. B. Drummond) shows the imnrease 
in height and weight from birth to 
the fifteenth year. 

Mental JDek^pment , — ^At birth a 
child is unable to interpret implo- 
sions arriving at the bram through 
the senses. The only way to Judge as 
to the activity of the ^nses at birth is 
by the effects of stimulation as shown 
through movement. Ta^e is pro- 
bably the first sense developed. Since 
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smell is so elosely linked np with taste 
it may be, and appears to be, present 
soon after birth. The sens© of touch, 
however, is present almost from birth. 
It is present in a vagne form before, 
and progresses rapidly. It is parti- 
cularly deyeloped in the lips and the 
tongne, and afterwards, of oonrse, de- 
velops until the hand becomes the 
organ of touch. Until this stage is 
reached an infant has a great ten- 
dency to take everjdihing to its 
month. Again, an infant is sensitive 
to changes of temperature. Sight is 
present at birth, but the G.'s eyes may 
move independently, as may the eye- 
Bds. Further, they are usually only 
half open for the first few days, and 
a bright light may cause discomfort. 


fourteenth day, but not to any very 
great extent. From this and other 
ohseirvations it may be seen that the 
training of the eye should be aided by 
the training of the hand, and similarly 
it appears that speech depends on 
hearing. The lower senses, i.c. taste, 
smell, and touch, of course, enable 
the O. to develop sensations of hun- 
ger, thirst, warmth, the wholesome- 
ness of food, etc. For a while after 
birth a C-’s movements may be 
classified as either random, reflexive, 
or instinctive. Random movements 
are co mm on in infants, and they 
seem to depend neither upon will nor 
on any sensory stimulus. Among 
these might he noticed, the stretchii^ 
of the Hmbs of a young baby. Older 


Age 

Boxs 

Girps 

Height 

Weight 

Height 

Weight 

Birth 

20*6 inches 

7-55 lb- 

20*5 inches 

7-16 lb. 

6 months 

25*4 


16-0 „ 

25*0 

15*5 „ 

12 

29-0 


20*5 „ 

28*7 „ 

19*8 „ 

18 

30-0 


22*8 „ 

29*7 „ 

22*0 „ 

2 years 

32*5 


26*5 ,, 

32*5 „ 

25*5 „ 

3 » 

35*0 


31-2 „ 

35*0 „ 

30*0 „ 

‘I » 

38*0 


3o*0 ,, 

38*0 

34*0 „ 

5 „ 

41*7 

V} 

41*2 „ 

41*4 

39*8 „ 

6 » 

44*1 

»» 

45*1 „ 

43*6 

43*8 „ 

7 „ 

46*2 


49*5 „ 

45*9 „ 

48*0 „ 

8 „ 

48*2 


54*5 ,, 

48*0 „ 

52*9 „ 

9 „ 

50*1 


60*0 „ 

49*6 „ 

57*5 „ 

10 „ 

52*2 


66*6 „ 

51*8 ,, 1 

64*1 „ 

11 

54*0 


72*4 „ 

53*8 „ ! 

70*3 „ 

12 „ 

55*8 


79*8 „ 

57*1 

81*4 „ 

13 „ 

58*2 


88*3 „ 

58*7 

91*2 „ 

14 „ : 

61*0 


99*3 „ 

60*3 

100-3 „ 

15 „ 

63*0 


110*8 „ 

61*4 

108-4 „ 


As to whether the child really sees or 
not, can only be told when he follows 
a slowly moving object with his eyes. 
When tMs happens, then the O. begins 
to watch objects and persons, and 
soon begins to show pleasure in certain 
colours, thus showing the develop- 
ment of the sensation of colour. A 
sense of distance and conception of 
solidity depend upon a co-ordination 
of the senses of touch and sight. The 
sense of distance is very vague until 
the C. is a few years old, and while 
the recognition of soHd forms is de- 
veloped rapidly for near objects, this 
also remains vague for distant ob- 
jects. Hearing, again, is absent at 
the time of birth, because there is no 
air in the drums of the ears. Uoud 
sounds do not disturb, usually, until 
the third day or so, and, of course, 
this enables the C. to sleep without 
being disturbed. The power of loca- 
lising sound may he developed by the 


children also indulge in these move- 
ments during sleep. Reflex move- 
ments arise in response to sensory 
stimuli and are present at birth. 
Swallowing, sneezing, and even the 
first cry at birth may be taken 8is 
examples of this class of movements. 
Instinctive movements also arise from 
sensory stimuli, but are more complex. 
They may not all be instinctive, 
though some are. Seizing, raising 
the head, and creeping may be taken 
as examples of this t^e of move- 
ment. Seizing is possible at birth, 
and with great force, but an infant 
does not desire nor seize ansrthing 
at sight, but only on coming Into 
contact with it, until the sixteenth to 
the eighteenth week. Similarly with 
the raising of the head. This is im- 
pulsively done during the first few 
weeks, hut the will to raise the head 
to see things shows itself about the 
second month. 
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The Will. — From these movements 
whicli are independent of will, the O- 
^adnally assumes control over them, 
and wills to do them. But this de- 
partment of child-psychology is bnt 
poorly developed. 

Tlay being the natural outlet for a 
O.’s energy is generally r<^arded now 
as being a preparatory exercise for 
life as it will be. Since the human is 
highest in the scale of animals, the 
time given np^ to play shonld be a 
long one, and is. It must, therefore, 
be seriously regarded when the subject 
of the child and his development is 
under consideration. All this leads 
to the fact that modem systems of 
education need revision, and in the 
light of the special study which is 
bemg made of child life, progress in 
methods of education is being rapidly 
made. One need only point to the 
kindergarten schools, and manual 
and cookery centres, and the various 
school clinics to see that there is a 
spreading tendency to view the child 
as distinct from the adult in many 
ways. See A. F. Chamberlain, The 
Child : A Study in the JSvoltdion of \ 
Man, which contains a splendid list ! 
of references ; Elissabeth Harrison, 
A Study of Child Nature i W. Preyer, 
The Mind of the Child: W. B. 
Drummond, The Child: His Nature 
and Nurture: J. Sully, Studies of 
Childfiood : Bernard Perez, The Fir^ 
Three Years of Childhood : W. Tracy, 
The Psychology of Childhood. 

Child, Francis James (1825—96), 
an American edncationaiist and 
writer; b. in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A., Feb. 1, was edu- 
cated at Harvard University and 
became Professor of Rhetoric there in 
1S51. He became Professor of Eng, 
there in 1870, and remained on 
the faculty practically up to the time 
of his death on Sept- 11. He made a 
speciality of studies in Eng. litei:atiu*e, 
editing a monnmental edition of 
Spenser. But his supreme achieve- 
ment was to make himself the world 
authority on anct. Eng. and Scotch 
ballads. He published his first 
collection in 1857. Continuing his 
researches, he gathered together the 
largest extant collection of manu- 
scripts on the subject and embodied 
the result of his studies in his famous 
book The English and Scotch Popular 
Ballads, published from 1882 to 
1896 in ten huge volumes. His 
other works indnde an edition of 
Four Old Plays, 184:8 ; a treatise. 
Observations on the JLanguage of 
Chaucer^ s ‘ Canterbury Tales,* 186S. 

Child, Sir John (d. 1690), governor 
of Bombay, brother of Sir Josiah C. 
(g.i?.). Went to India as a diild; 
in 1680 became agent of the E. India 
Company at Surat, becoming presi- 


dent when Surat was made a presi- 
dency in 1681. In 1084 he was ap- 
pointed captain-general and admiral 
of the company's forces, and in 1686 
received supreme command over the 
company’s possessions in India, the 
seat of government having been pre- 
viously removed to Bombay. He 
became involved in hostilities with the 
Emperor of Delhi. 

Child, Sir Josiah {1630—1699), son of 
; a Dondon merchant of long-estab- 
lished reputation. At twenty -five 
^ became victualler in the navy under 
the Commonwealth. Succeeded, in 
making a fortune and became a stock- 
: holder in the E. India Company, of 
^ which body he ultimately was created 
' governor. Created a baronet in 
1678. He advocated free trade 
doctrines, and held the Dutch up as 
i an example of commercial success. 
Wrote many articles on economic 
questions, the most important work 
entitled A New discourse of Trade 
(1690). 

Child (n^ Francis), Lydia Marla 
(1802—80), American writer, h. at 
Medford, Mass., U*S,A. ; became a 
school teacher. In 1828 she married 
David Lee C., a journalist, and both 
she and her husband came under 
Garrison’s infiuenoe and joined the 
anti-slavery crusade. She was co- 
editor with her husband of the Anti* 
Slavery Standard for some years after 
1840, and her other works include : 
Hcifomok, 1821 ; The Rebels, 1S22 ; 
The First Settlers in New England, 
1829 ; Appeal for ihai Class of 
Americans called African, 1833 ; 
Philoihea, 1835 ; The Power of Kind- 
ness, 1851 ; Isaac T. Hopper, 1853 ; 
Progress of Religicms Ideas, 1855 ; 
Looking Towards Sunset, 1864 ; The 
Aspircdions of the World, 1871. 

Chlldebert I., king of the Franks, 
511—58 ; son of Clovis ; inherited the 
kingdom of Paris ; defeated Amalricli 
II., king of the Visigoths, at Kar- 
bonne in 531, and SigMmund, king of 
Burgundy, in 532- 

Childebert II. (5. 570), king of 
Austrasia, 575-96 ; the son of Sigberfc 
and Brunhild. In 593 h© inheHted 
Orleans and Burgundy from Mb unote 
Gontran. 

Ohildebert III. (h- 683), nominal Mng 
of France, 695—711; succeeded Ms 
brother, Clovis III., but had no real 
power, the kingdom being in Idle hands 
of Pepin le Grc^ mayor of thepala«»- 

Child&rle I., king of the Merovin^n 
Franks, 463-81 ; sucxseeded his father, 
Mdrov^, and left the throne to Ms son, 
Clovis I. 

Child^e II.* Mng of Austrasia 
£pom 660, and of Meustaia and Bur- 
gundy from 669 ; succeeded Me father, 
Clovis II- , and left the throne to his 
brother, Thierri. 
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Ohilderic III., the last of the Mero- 
vingian kingrs of France, 743-51 ; 
deposed by Pepin le Bref, and died 
at St. Omer in 754. 

Childermas, the festival of Holy 
Innocents, held on Dec. 28, to com- 
memorate the slaughter of the chil- 
dren by Herod. 

Childers, Hugh Culling Eardley 
(1827-96), British statesman, 6 . 
in London. After he left Cambridge 
university he went to Australia, 
settled m Victoria, and became an 
inspector of schools. He was succes- 
sively secretary to the Educational 
Board, Commissioner of Education, 
and Auditor-General, holding as such 
a seat in the Legislative Council. In 
1855 he was a member of the first 
Victorian cabinet as Commissioner of 
(Customs and Trades. He helped con- 
siderably in the foundation of Mel- 
bourne University. In 1857 he re- 
turned to England as Agent-General 
for the Colony. In 1860 he was re- 
turned as Liberal member for Ponte- 
fract. In IS 64 he was made a Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty, Financial Sec- 
retary to the Treasury, I 860 , and First 
Lord of the Admiralty in 1868, and a 
member of Gladstone’s first cabinet. 
As First Lord he introduced a system 
by which close intercommunication 
between chiefs of departments was 
checked and actual meetings of the 
board were discontinued. The tm- 
fortunate case of the loss of the Cap- 
tain, a. new type of turret-ship, which 
capsized ^ on its first voyage in the 
Bay of Biscay, 187 0, and in which ]\Ir. 
C.’s son was drowned, called atten- 
tion to the new plan, and it was aban- 
doned by jMr. Goschen, who succeeded 
him on his retirement in 1 8 7 1 . He re - 
turned to the ministry shortly after- 
wards as Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. In 1880 he was in Glad- 
stone’s second administration as 
Secretary for War, and as such was 
responsible for the military opera- 
tions in the first Boer War in 1880, 
and the Eg 3 T)tian expedition of 1882. 
At the end of 1882 he succeeded Glad- 
stone as Chancellor of the Excheq.uer ; 
his proposals for a conversion of con- 
sols were not carried out, and the 
defeat of his budget of 1885 led to the 
douTifall of the ministry, though the 
real cause was the national dissatis- 
faction with the delays and misman- 
agement which had ended in the 
death of General Gordon. At the fol- 
lowing general election he lost his seat, 
but was returned as a Home Huler for 
y. Edinburghin 1886, and joined Glad- 
stone’s third ministry as Home Sec- 
retary. He objected to certain of the 
toancial clauses of the first Home Hule 
Bill, which were withdrawn. Heretir- 
ed f^m parliament in 1892. See Life \ 
and Correspondence by his son, 1906. I 


Childers, Robert Caesar (1838-76), 
an Oriental scholar ; educated at 
Wadham College, Oxford ; in 1860 
entered the Ceylon Civil Service, 
acting as Secretary to the Governor, 
Sir Charles McCarthy ; returned to 
England in 1864, and in 1872 became 
sub-librarian at the India Office, 
London. In 1873 he became profes- 
sor of Buddhist and Pali literature in 
University College, London. His 
numerous valuable works on Oriental 
subjects include the Pali text, with 
translation, of JLhuddaka JPatha, and 
his great Pali Dictionary (2 vols.), 
1872-75. 

Childers, Robert Erskine (1870—1922), 
author and rebel, son of Robert 
Caesar Childers, of London, orientalist. 
Educ. : Haileybury and Trin. Coll., 
Camb. Junior clerk in House of 
Commons, 1895—1910. Wrote en- 
thralling story of German preparation 
for war. The Riddle of the Sands, 1903 ; 
also vol. V. of the ‘ Times ’ H%stoTv of 
the War in S. Africa (where he had 
fought) 1907. Major in Air Force 
during Great War. Republican op- 
posed to Irish Free State ; his interest 
in Ireland being derived from his 
mother — a Barton of Glendalough, 
CO. Wicklow ; where, after acts of 
rebellion against the new Free State, 
he -was captured Nov. 10, 1922. 

Executed, Beggar’s Bush Barracks 
Nov. 24. 

Child-killing, see Infanticide. 

Children Act, 190S. This Act, which 
is popularly known as the Children’s 
Charter, was introduced into the 
House of Commons in Feb. 1908 by Sh’ 
Herbert Samuel, then Under-Secre- 
tary for the Home Office, who des- 
cribed it as a Bill to consolidate and 
amend the law relating to the protec- 
tion of children and young persons, 
reformatory and industrial schools, 
and juvenile offenders, and* otherwise 
to amend the law with respect to chil- 
dren and young persons. The C. A. 
is in fact a codifying measure designed 
partly to remove the confusion and 
doubt consequent on the existence of 
a number of more or less unrelated 
statutes and partly to strengthen the 
law in a number of different directions. 
That the Act was wanted was clearly 
indicated by the Under-Seoretary’a 
statements in the first reading to the 
effect that the Infant Life Protection 
Act, 1897, passed to stop the evils of 
baby-farming, was in many respects 
inefieotive ; that in regard to over- 
laying of infants no fewer than 1600 
infants every year met their death in 
that manner, and an equal number 
from scalding and burning — evils due 
apparently rather to negligence than 
wilful cruelty. There are also a num- 
ber of very necessary provisions in the 
C. A. designed to obviate the evils 
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arising' from tbe contaminating in- 
fluences of adult offenders over chil- 
dren and young persons. The first 
part of the Act is directed to the pro- 
tection of infant life, and secures more 
satisfactory treatment for children 
placed out to nurse or adopted hy 
foster parents, and it re-enacts the 
provisions of the Infant Life Protec- 
tion Act, 1897, hnt raises the age 
from five to seven years. Persons 
undertaking the nnrsing and main- 
tenance of one or more infants for 
reward must give notice to the poor 
law authority within forty-eight 
hours of the reception of the infant. 
If an infant dies or is removed from 
the foster parents, the latter must 
notify the authority and the district 
coroner to that effect. For the more 
effective carrying out of these pro- 
visions the Act enables the poor law 
authority to appoint infant protection 
visitors, who shall have power to apply 
for an order of removal of an infant 
kept in insanitary premises or by per- 
sons who by reason of drunkenness, 
immorality, or other similar cause 
are unfit to have charge of an infant. 
Offences under this part of the Act 
are punishable with imprisonment for 
a term not exceeding six months or 
to a fine not exceeding ^£25. The 
second part of the Act deals with the 
preventing of cruelty to children and 
young persons, re-enacting the pre- 
existing law as fco the punishment of 
cruelty, expanding the legal concep- 
tion of cruelty, and strengthening the 
law in regard to the employment of 
children in begging. A ‘ child ’ means 
a person under fourteen years of age, 
and a ‘ young person ’ over fourteen 
and under sixteen years of age. Be- 
sides the more obvious forms of 
cruelty like heating and abandonment, 
cruelty under the Act comprises : 
Exposure of children under seven to 
the risk of burning through not tak- 
ing reasonable precautions against 
danger from open fire grates ; allow- 
ing children and young persons to he 
in brothels ; the death of an infant 
under three years of age through 
overlaying or suffocation oa.used 
whilst the infant was in bed with some 
other person under the influence of 
drink; the failure on the part of a 
parent or other person legally liable 
to maintain a child or young person 
either (i) to iirovide adeciuate food, 
clothing, medical aid, or lodging, or 
(ii) to take steps to proctire the same 
to be provided under the poor law ; 
and encouraging the seduction or 
prostitution of a girl under the age of 
sixteen. Conviction on indictment en- 
tails either a fine not exceeding dBlOO 
and, in addition or in the alternative, 
imprisonment for any term not ex- 
ceeding two years with or without 


hard labour. Part III., which deals 
with juvenile smoking, makes it an 
offence to sell to a person apparently 
under the age of sixteen any cigar- 
ettes or cigarette papers, whether for 
his own use or not. It is also an off- 
ence for a tobacconist to sell tobacco 
other than cigarettes to such a person 
if the tobacconist has reason to believe 
that it is for the use of the young per- 
son. Fines are imposed varying from 
£5 to £10 according to the number of 
convictions. Constables and park- 
keepers are authorised by the Act to 
search boys under sixteen seen smok- 
ing in any public place for cigarettes 
or cigarette papers. The case of 
automatic machines is also dealt with 
by a provision empowering a magis- 
trate to order the removal of any 
machine for the sale of cigarettes be- 
lieved to be extensively used by chil- 
dren or young persons. Part IV. of 
the Act consolidates and amends the 
various Acts relating to reformatory 
and industrial schools. T he categories 
of children who may be committed to 
industrial schools are extended so as 
to include such neglected and desti- 
tute children as cannot be more ap- 
propriately dealt with under the 
poor law, and all such classes whose 
environment is such as to make it 
probable that they will fall into 
criminal habits and modes of life. 
The burden of providing for the recep- 
tion and maintenance in a suitable 
school of any child ordered to be sent 
to an industrial school, including 
children mentally or physically defec- 
tive, is cast upon the local education 
anthority. In the case of youthful 
offenders ordered to be sent to a 
reformatory school, the obligation is 
on the county council. Part V. deals 
in a compendious manner with the 
treatment of juvenile offenders. No 
child can be sentenced to imprison- 
ment, and a * young person ’ only 
when he is of so nnmly a character 
that he cannot safely be sent to a 
place of detention or of so depraved 
a character that he is not a fit subject 
for detention. In all other cases juve- 
nile offenders may be committed to 
some place of detention other than a 
prison for a period not exceeding one 
month, unless the court decides that 
it can safely discharge the offender on 
his own recognisance, or under the 
supervision of a probation officer, or 
by sending him to an industrial or 
reformatory school, or that it can dis- 
pose of the case by a fine or sentence 
of whipping- Provision is also made 
for detention in places other than a 
police cell of juvenile offenders xmtil 
they can he brought before the court. 
The Act also provides for the estab- 
lishment of juvenile courts, such 
courts to he either in different build- 
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ing:s or rooms from that in which 
ordinary sitting’s of the court are 
held or in the same btulding, but at 
different times so as to prevent 
any association with adnlt offenders. 
As to the reformation of youthful 
offenders who have been sentenced to 
detention in a reformatory school and 
who are convicted of committing a 
breach of the rules of the school, see 
BoBSTAn System, Fart VI. of the 
Act contains miscellaneous provisions, 
the principal relating to the powers 
of the edn cation authority to secure 
the cleansing of verminous childi*en, 
schooling of vagrant childi*en, pre- 
vention of the sale of intoxicants to 
children under five, and the duty of 
those who provide entertainment to 
make certain arrangements for the 
safety of children. For later develop- 
ments see Chile Welfare and 

liABOTJB. 

Children, Employment of, see Child 
Welfare and Babodb. 

Children, Societies for Prevention 
of Cruelty to. The principal of these 
societies, which was incorporated 
under Royal Charter in 1895, is asso- 
ciated with the name of Benjamin 
Waugh, by whose exertions the Lon- 
don S.P.C.C. was established in 1884. 
Its object was to discover cases of 
ill-treated and neglected children, 
and to institute proceedings against 
offenders ; and, further to secure the 
passing of laws for the purpose of 
obtaining a greater measure of pro- 
tection for children. The agitation of 
these societies resulted in the passing 
of the Cn'mmal Law Amendment Act, 
1885, and the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children Act, 1889. These Acts 
and the Children Act, 1908 iq.vS), are 
a clear indication of the public recog- 
nition of existing evils, and their pres- 
ence on the statute book to a large 
extent destroys the raison d*Stre of 
these societies on their protagonist 
side. Nevertheless there is unfortu- 
nately still considerable scope for 
their activities in supplementing the 
work of local governing bodies and 
the police, especially in the direction 
of removing children from the in- 
fluence of drunken parents. In this 
latter respect the London S.P.O.O. 
state that practically aU the cases of 
cruelty investigated by them have 
their origin in drink- Because the 
number of prosecutions brought into 
court by the S.P.C.O. is not great, 
there may he a tendency to overlook 
the magnitude of the work of the 
society. For instance, according to 
the report of the society for 1927—28, 
the actual number of prosecutions fell 
just short of 600, hut no fewer than 
39,774 cases were brought to the 
society's notice and investigated by 
its officers. These cases involved 
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nearly 100,000 children. The society 
has about 2300 centres throughout 
the United IHngdom, and employs 
about 250 inspectors, many of these 
being ex -police officers. The in- 
vested funds of the society at present 
stand at about £1 50,000, audits annual 
(average) expenditure is about 
£125,000. It is inevitable that the 
work of the S.P.C.O. should invite 
a certain amount of criticism, 
especially in these days when the 
working-class, among which it chiefly 
operates, is very vocal. It has been 
called a persecuting society. Such 
criticism, however, is evidence of the 
thoroughness of the society's work, 
which, vidth the general rising of the 
level of education, may he expected 
to become far less needed. The 
address of the N.S.P.C.C. is Leicester 
Square, London, W.C. 2, and its 
Director, William J. Elliott. 

Childrenite, a rare mineral con- 
sisting of aluminium iron phosphate. 
It occurs In orthorhombic crystals, 
writh hardness 4*5 and specific gravity 

3 *2 . It has been found in a few places 
in Cornwall and Devon. An allied 
species containing manganese is 
known as eosphorite, and occurs in 
Connecticut. 

Childress, a city of Childress co. 
Texas, U.S.A. Pop. 7163. 

Childs, George William (1829-94), 
American publisher and philanthro- 
pist, b. in Baltimore. In 1842 
entered U.S,A. navy ; became a book- 
store clerk in Philadelphia, 1843 ; set 
up as an independent publisher, 1847 ; 
became a partner in the firm of Childs 
and Peterson, 1849. In 1864 he took 
over the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
He wrote JEtecollections of General 
Grant, 1885, and Personal Recolleo- 
lions, 1890. His charitable work was 
very large, and he is perhaps best 
knovsm by his erection of public 
memorials to great men, including 
Herbert, Cowper, Leigh Hunt, Moore, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Hen and An- 
drews in England, and Edgar Allan 
Poe and Richard Proctor in America. 

Child Study includes now the 
anatomy, physiology, anthropometry, 
and psychology of the child as a 
child. Rousseau was the first to recog- 
nise the fact that a knowledge of 
children and their ways is essential 
to anyone who wishes to reach them. 
Darwin was one of the first in Eng- 
land to publish observations of the 
development of a child, and since 
then the study has been carried out 
with great zest both here, on the 
Continent and in America. Two 
methods are adopted in O, S,: (1) The 
individtcal method which consists in 
as full a study as possible of a single 
child ; and (2) the collective method, 
whereby several children are ex- 
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aanined and studied for parti culap 
thing’s, and an average or standard 
drawn up. Many of the results gained 
have been summarised under Ohix.d. 
Some further results, however, which 
may be mentioned are that in the 
second manner it has been found pos- 
sible to calculate the effects of the 
various lessons in the way of produ- 
cii^ bodily and mental fatigue. School 
children in the same manner are medi- 
cally inspected, and the results tabu- 
lated and conclusions drawn. The im- 
portance of all this cannot be over- 
emphasised. As a direct result of C. 
S., kindergartens, and infant schools 
run on kindergarten lines, are now the 
only type of school for very young 
children. Play has been pressed into 
the service of the teacher, and freer 
and less-cramped movements are 
used from the beginning. ‘ Cram- 
ming ’ is recognised as being ex- 
tremely harmful, and the deaf, the 
blind, and the mentally deficient are 
being trained in a scientific manner. 
A third, though not very practicable, 
method of 0- S., is that which is given 
when spontaneous writings of children 
can be obtained. But, as the child 
is usually writing -under the know- 
ledge that his work is to be seen, it 
is ^^ery rarely of use. Perhaps the 
best of all indirect methods of C. S. 
is that which can be obtained from 
the annals of one’s own memory, the 
only diflaculty, and one which is al- 
most insurmountable, being that of 
ridding that memory of subsequent 
interpreta-bions in the light of pres- 
ent Imowledge. An interesting side- 
light on the mentality of a child can 
b© obtained through the study of 
history and folklore. The heroes 
of Ancient Greece, for instance, were 
actuated by motives and interests 
that might be shared by the school- 
boy of to-day, and the study of primi- 
tive peoples supplies parallels of many 
of childhood’s delights and fears. In 
studying children by the indi-viduai 
method, the child should be watched, 
much as a naturalist might watch an 
animal or insect, at work and at play, 
asleep and awake ; but he should not 
be allowed to know he is being 
watched. Questions sho-uld be asked 
him, but he must not know that he 
is being questioned for a purpose, or 
he win probably become self-conscious 
and his replies studied. One ^eat 
difficulty experienced by the dtiild- 
studier is the finding of the correct 
motive for many of the child’s motives, 
this is a matter of great importance, 
for it is only by discovering the motive 
that the right way in which to correct 
or encourage the child can he found. 
For instance, a child may lie because 
he is afraid, or because he wants to 
be the centre of attention; on the 


other hand, the lie may result from 
his real inability to separate what he 
has actually seen or done from what 
he has been told or imagined. Several 
societies are in existence for the study 
of the child, chief among which are : 
British Child Study Association, who 
publish three times a year a magazine 
called the Paidologist; the National 
Froebel Union ; and the Parents’ 
National Education Union. For list 
of books on this subject, see Child, 
Education, and the following : J. M. 
Baldwin, Mental Development in the 
Child and the Dace; Edith E. Read 
Mumford, The Dawn of Character; 
W. B. Drummond, An Introduction to 
Child Study and The Child : his 
Nature and Nurture; E. A. Kirk- 
patrick, FundxiTnentals of Child Study * 
W. Preyer, Mental Development in thr^ 
Child; A.Patri, The Problems of Child- 
hood; P. H. Furley, Social Problems 
of Childhoods 

Child Welfare and Labour. The move- 
ment to protect children and young 
people from the evils that beset them 
in the modern commercialised and 
urbanised communities received a 
great impetus in the first and second 
decades of the twentieth century. 
The Great War served to accelerate 
this humanitarian movement, which 
is now universal throughout the 
civilised world, the imprimafAir of the 
League of Nations being given to it 
in 1924 when the Assembly agreed to 
take O. W, and L. within its purview. 
Many agencies, governmental and 
voluntary, now cover the whole 
period of childhood, hut the chief 
divisions of this welfare work may be 
said to be as follows. (1) The care of 
Infants and Nursing Mothers ; in the 
United Kingdom falling to the lot of 
the Ministry of Health. (2) The care of 
School Children from five or six 
years to fourteen years of age (shortly 
to fifteen years ifproposedlegislationis 
passed), which is primarily the con- 
cern of the Board of Education in 
Great Britain. (3) The protection and 
prohibition of 3u"S"©nilo labour ; which 
is the function of the Ministry of 
Labour in Gt. Britain. (4) The Segre- 
gation of Juvenile delinquents from 
adult criminals in courts and reforma- 
tories. And (6) the Prevention of Con- 
taminatory Influences on the character 
of children due to poverty and criminal 
associates. As all these categories ex- 
cept that relating to juvenile labour 
are included in the Children Act, 1908, 
and as this Act was the starting point 
for much similar legislation in the 
British Dominions and other countries, 
its provisions sho aid be noticed. iSee 
OHELDRBN Act, 1908,) 

This Act was supplemented in 1918 
by the Education Act of that year, 
which further extended the tendency 
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of the education anthorities to con- 
cern themselves in all that relates to 
child welfare. Apart from its purely 
educational clauses this Act provides 
for the care of physically and men- 
tally defective scholars, for feeding* 
them in necessitous cases, and for 
medical inspection and treatment in 
the schools- The Board of Educa- 
tion may even make grants to such 
societies as supplement its care of 
children, as, for instance, those which 
organise play centres. 

The indnence on other countries of 
the British Act of 1908 has already 
been referred to. Thus Belgium in 
1912 enacted the law for the protec- 
tion of infancy, and in the same year 
in U.S.A. a special department of 
State was established at Washington 
to deal with O . W . The establishment 
of this Federal Children’s Bureau was 
followed by the founding of many 
child welfare institutes throughout 
the States. In 1913 the Belgian 
Govt, convened in Brussels the :tost 
International Congress for the Pro- 
motion of Child Welfare. The War 
prevented the carrying out of the 
proposal of this Congress for the 
establishment of an international 
child welfare association, but a 
second congress, also held in Brussels, 
in 1921 achieved this object. It was 
the action of the Assembly of the 
League of Nations which crowned the 
edort for orgamsing this work on an 
international footing. The Fifth As- 
sembly on Sept. 26, 1924, xmdertook 
the promotion of international child 
welfare, and subsequently the ChOd 
Welfare Committee of the League 
was established, the first annual 
meeting of the Committee taking 
place in March, 1926, In this con- 
nection, the Declaration of Geneva, 
published in 1923, setting forth in 
general language, the duty of human- 
ity to childhood, is recommended by 
the League as a guide to the under- 
lying ideals which should govern 
child welfare work. With regard to 
child labour the movement for 
restriction goes hack to the begin- 
ning of the industrialisation of Great 
Britain, the earliest legislation on 
juvenile employment being passed in 
1802, Recent legislation in Great 
Britain includes the Women, Young 
Persons and Children (Employment) 
Act of 1920, which, with certain 
-specified exceptions, provides that 
no child under fourteen years of age 
shall be employed in any indnstrial 
undertaking. The Education Act 
of 1918, already aUuded to, also deals 
with child labour. Throughout the 
British Empire similar legislation 
restricts the employment of, at any 
irate white, children xmder this age. 
Jn the U.S.A. the first Federal child 


labour law came into operation in 
Sept., 1917. A proposal to amend 
the U.S.A. Constitution in the direc- 
tion of regulating juvenile labour has 
been voted by Congress, but it awaits 
ratification by the states. The 
League of Nations International 
Labour Office has naturally concerned 
itself in the matter of child labour and 
the general tendency in all civilised 
states now is to fix fourteen years as 
the earliest time at which a child can 
be employed in gainful work. 

United States of America, The pre- 
vailing sentiment m the U.S.A. to- 
wards C. W. is reflected in the legisla- 
tive enactments which have been 
passed in recent years by the different 
states to control child labour. In 
every state no child under fourteen 
years of age may be employed m 
industry, and in most states no child 
may he employed on night work. 
Again, in most states, a child’s hours 
are limited to a 4S-hour week, though 
in a few states 44 hours are the max- 
imum. In this connection it may be 
pointed out that the more progressive 
states are in line with the policy of the 
International Federation of Trade 
Umons and other leading European 
labour or Socialistic organisations. 
As in Great Britain, so in the U.S.A,, 
compulsory attendance at an elemen- 
tary school is required until entrance 
into industry or until a mimmum age 
is reached, and the full elementary 
course must be taken. In rather 
over one half of the states a child 
tmder sixteen years of age must have 
attained at least the sixth ^ade be- 
fore being employed in an industry. 
Naturally, where there are so many 
state’s Legislatures and varying condi- 
tions of social existence, the laws 
governing school attendance are by no 
means uniform : in the district of 
Columbia, which enj'oys perhaps the 
most advanced child labour code in 
the country, the amended child labour 
law of 1908 provides that the director 
of the department of school atten- 
dance shall he the authority for the 
distribution of ‘ work permits ’ to 
all children und er eighteen years of age . 
Such permits are only to he granted 
on receipt from the prospective 
employer of evidence as to the charac- 
ter of the work, the age of the pros- 
pective employee and, if under sixteen, 
of physical fitness, and also a school 
certificate recording ability to read 
and write English and the attainment 
of a prescribed grade. Attendance in 
continuation schools is now fixed by 
the Columbia district legislatme at the 
age of seventeen. In recent years 
there has been a marked tendency 
in many states to raise the education- 
al requirement for work permits. 
Again, the South Carolina legislature 
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has recently made attendance at 
school compnlsory between the ages 
of seven and fourteen ; in Virginia, in 
1928, the period of attendance was 
raised to the ages of seven to fifteen, 
and the administrative machinery 
for securing observance was strength- 
ened. In a large number of states 
penalties of varying severity are 
enacted against employers who con- 
travene the child labour laws. In 
the district of Columbia, penalties of 
fines and imprisonment are pre- 
scribed for parents and guardians, as 
well as for employers ; inspectors are 
appointed to secure the enforcement of 
the law and jnrisdiotion to that end is 
vested in special juvenile courts. 
Similarly, in Virginia, e.gr. there are 
juvenile and * domestic relations 
courts ’ established for the purposes 
of the child labour laws. In some 
states illegal employment of minors, 
either by reason of age or the hazard- 
ous nature of the indxistry, is pimished 
by levying double or even treble 
compensation, in the event of injury, 
on the employer, but in others only 
ordinary workmen’s compensation 
rates are awarded. 

Mothers’ Assistance Acts are a 
feature of C. W. in a large number of 
states. Over two-thirds of the states 
now provide for such assistance, 
though at very different rates. The 
lead in this particular social reform 
was taken some years ago by France 
and Australia, and a scale of * mothers ’ 
allowances ’ has now for some time 
been in operation in Canada. In 
recent years efforts have been made 
in England by a section of the Socialist 
intelligentsia to introduce a system 
of sta^ endowment for motherhood, 
but largely o wing to the existence of 
the ‘ dole,* these efforts have met 
with no success. In the U.S.A. 
county funds are appropriated in 
many states, for mothers’ aids grants. 
No official provision is made, how- 
ever, in Alabama, S. Carolina and 
certain other S. states, though, in 
some instances, voluntary agencies 
supervise the weKare of children, 
either in their own homes or in in- 
stitutions set up by the agencies. In 
New York City over £1,000,000 is 
spent annually on this form of family 
endowment, the number of families 
receiving assistance being about 
10,000 and the number of children 
thus cared for approaching 30,000. 
The amount of financial assistance in 
the U.S.A. ranges from about $1000 a 
year for a mother with three depon« 
dent children to about $600, not all 
the states being in a position to sub- 
sidise an equally high standard of 
living. Opinions vary as to the 
efCeors of such assistance, but the 
better opinion, founded on careful 
voi^. HI. 


investigation, seems to be that this 
assistance, far from engendering a 
sense of dependency, strengthens the 
sense of security and develops a good 
standard of efficiency. In England, 
on the contrary, arguments against 
the establishment of a system of 
family endowment on these lines have 
been drawn chiefly from the real or 
supposed ill effects of the indiscrimin- 
ate grant of the * dole * and, though 
to a far less extent, to the fear of en- 
couraging the growth of large families 
among the improvident. 

Foreign Countries. C. W. finds ex- 
pression in new laws in many foreign 
countries. Compulsory school at- 
tendance, the requirement of doctors* 
certificates as a condition of employ- 
ment in industry, the prohibition of 
employment in certain hazardous 
industries, the establishment of 
juvenile courts, and the provision of 
facilities for recreation for poor chil- 
dren have all, in recent years, re- 
ceived the attention of foreign parlia- 
ments, as, e.£y., those of Portugal, 
Belgium, Czecho -Slovakia, Mexico 
and Chile. It may be mentioned 
here that in England the Playing 
Fields Association has made praise- 
worthy efforts to secure fields for 
those children who, from force of cir- 
cumstances, seek their recreation in 
the streets, and in this respect, too, 
there is room for improvement in 
some of the states of the U.S.A., e.g, in 
the congested districts of New Jersey, 
it was found on investigation that a 
very high percentage of boys belonged 
to street gangs, while only a very few 
belonged to any well -organised club or 
association- In Germany, excellent 
facilities for the shelter and recreation 
of young * wandering birds’ are pro- 
vided throngh the German Association 
for Shelters for Youog People. 

Chile, or Chili, a republic extending 
along the W. coast of S. America, to 
the S. of Bolivia, between the Pacific 
and the Andes ; it includes also the 
greater part of the Fuegian Archi- 
pelago. Its existence as a republic 
may be said to date from 1810, when 
it declared its independence of the 
mother country, Spain, though the 
colonial authority was not finally 
broken till the battle of Chacabuco 
in 1817. In 1880 O. annexed Ataboama 
and Tarapaca, tneluding the Bobos 
Is., and occupied the province of 
Tacna. Four years later Tarapaca 
and Tacna-Arica were formally ceded 
to C. by Peru, the latter jprovince for 
ten years only, after which period a 
plebiscite of the province was to be 
taken to decide to which country it 
should belong. This was never done, 
Chile remaining in possession. For 
seventeen years diplomatic relations 
between the two countries were 
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severed, but in July, 1928, they were stroyed ; on Feb. 20, 1835, the re- 
resumed, and before a year had passed built Concepcion was aj^ain destroyed, 
the dispute was settled, Taona going together with Talcahuano ; in IS 68 
to Peru, Arica remaining with Chile. Arequipa and Iquiaue were ruined. 
The physical features of C. are very whilst in 1875 Iquiqne was again 
accurately known, as a government levelled with the ground. The rivers 
survey of an exhaustive nature was of C. all flow from E. to W. across the 
begun in 1848, and carried on for country; even those flOT?dng across 
many years. Since the eastern the longitudinal interior valley 
boundary of C. is, broadly speaking, mentioned above do so, w^hioh is a 
the main chain of the Andes, the proof that the valley received its 
western section, though in fact con- present slope after the rivers came 
siderably elevated in some places, into being. In^ consequence of their 
is everyw’here low compared to the direction, the rivers are not of great 
eastern portion. The portion of the length, and therefore of no great 
Andes between 31° 40' and 34° 20' S. importance as means of transport, 
lat. is the highest, the average height The most important are the quick- 
being about 16,000 ft. The two high- flowing Maypu ; the Marde, which is 
est peaks of the Andes are Aconcagua navigable for a longer distance than 
(23,393 ft.) in 32° 39' S., and Cerrode any other; the Biobio, the largest of 
Mercedaria (22,300 ft.) in 32° S. ; all, but not navigable for large vessels 
other noteworthy mountains are in its lower course ; the Gallecalle, 
Polleras (20,266 ft.), Tolorsa (20,140 which is the most important for 
ft.), Juneal (19,360 ft.), and Chimbote navigation, as it has a good harboui* 
<18,645 ft,). The height of the Andes at its mouth : and the deep Maullin, 
gradually diminishes from about which drains Lake Llanquihue. Owing 
34° 20' S. There are a number of to the heavy rainfall of the S., many 
passes over the Andes connecting C. large lakes are there found, notably 
with the Argentine Bepnblic, of which those of Llanquihue, Chapo, Hauco, 
the best known are Bermejo (13,025 and Lago de Todos los Santos, other- 
ft,), and Iglesia (13,412 ft.), on the wise known as Lake Esmeralda. On 
Uspallata Road ; Pireas at a height account of the conformation of C., 
of 16,962 ft. ; and Valle Hermoso, extending from 18° to 56° S. lat., the 
11,736 ft. There is a great diflerence climatic conditions vary considerably 
in the breadth of the higher and thot^h extremes of heat are seldom 
lower sections of C. at different places, observed owing to the influence of 
The land above 5000 ft. extends in the cold Humboldt current. The 
some places to within ten miles of place in which the greatest extremes 
the coast; whilst in others, notably are observed is the desei't of Atacama ; 
along the chief rivers, the land under there the temperature varies fre- 
5000 ft. extends for a distance of over quently from 100° in the dajrfcime 
70 m. inland. In the N. the Chilian to 36° at night. On the coast the 
portion of the desert of Atacama lies temperature rarely reaches a greater 
between the coast and the mountains, height than 90°. The mean annual 
but to the S. of the desert there are temperature of Valparaiso is about 
few spaces under 1500 ft. To the S. 59°, that of Santiago 55°, and that of 
of 35°, however, a region which rarely Valdivia 53°. In the longitudinal 
reaches this height extends from the valley there is a mild uniform climate, 
coast for an average distance of 60 m. the Humboldt current and cool winds 
The general formation of this region from the Andes serving to mitigate 
is as follows : the highest part is the heat in summer, whilst in winter 
nearestto the sea, and, rising abruptly the overcast skies and the winds 
from the coast, sinks eastward in from warmer latitudes serve to 
terraces to an interior valley, or prevent excessive refrigeration. The 
plain. This interior plain slopes rainfall is very low on the northern 
gradually from N. to S. The Andes coast, but in the fjord region of the 
of C. are highly volcanic in character, S. it is much heavier. At Valparaiso 
and earthquakes frequently occur, the mean annual rainfall is about 
the average number of shocks, of 15 in., whilst at Ancud, in Chilo6, it is 
varying seriousness, felt at Coqulmbo 130 in. The Chilian part of the desert 
being about forty every year. Perhaps of Atacama is as destitute of vegeta- 
the most destructive earthquake re- tion as the maritime region of Bolivia, 
corded in C. was that of 1751, when and down to latitude 30° S. the coast 
the former town of Concepcion was has no vegetation, though inland some 
sunk in the sea, and the majority of is found at about that latitude. The 
places lying between 34° and 40° S. vegetation of C., which is tn fuU 
were destroyed; on Nov. 19, 1822, vigour about the latitude of Val- 
the coast near Valparaiso was per- paraiso, is remarkable for the large 
manently raised 4 ft. over 100,000 number of peculiar forms which be- 
sq. m., and Valparaiso, Tnillota, long to it. A very striking feature of 
Casablanca, and Limachi, were de- the vegetation of C. is the small 
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niiinber of deciduous trees, when the 
high latitude of the region is con- 
sidered. Among the more notable of 
the Chilian trees are the Qmllaia 
Saponaria, or soap-tree, the bark of 
which is lined internally with a 
whitish saponaceous substance; the 
Juhcea spectahilis, a palm allied to 
the cocoanut, and yielding a sweet 
sap known as palm-honey ; the Fagus 
obliqiui, an excellent timber-tree ; the 
Fitzroya patagonica, another very 
good and very numerous timber tree ; 
and the Fucryphia condifolia, a 
foliage tree which grows to a great 
height and blossoms most luxuriantly 
in February. The apple-tree has 
been mtroduced with great success, 
and bamboos extend for a long way 
S-, being used as fodder for cattle. 
Numerous twining and climbing 
plants are found, giving something 
of a tropical aspect to Chilian vegeta- 
tion ; such are the Mutisia, an 
asteraceous plant with blue dowers, 
the beautiful red Tropceolum speoio- 
sum, and the gorgeous Phile&ia luxi- 
folia, which has flowers shaped like a 
bell and of the colour of fire. The 
region between Valparaiso and Val- 
divia which has sometimes been 
termed the * Garden of the New 
World,’ is the principal centre of 
agriculture, though in other districts 
great strides have been made in this 
science in recent years. Wheat is the 
principal crop, but maize, oats, hemp, 
barley, beans, lentils, peas, and 
potatoes are also grovm. Ail Euro- 
pean fruit-trees flourish, and a large 
and increasing quantity of fruit is 
annually sent to U.S.A. The vine 
is grown, and excellent wine is 
made — over million litres in 1928 — 
much of which is exported to Germany. 
Tobacco and the sugar cane are also 
cultivated. Pastures N. of the R. 
Maule feed immense herds of cattle ; 
the hogs of the island of Chilo6 have 
given it a reputation for hams ; and 
in addition quantities of horses and 
goats are reared. Dairy-farming is 
increasing in importance, and in the 
S., in Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego, 
are extensive sheep-farms. Chilian 
fauna is not remarkable for variety ; 
pumas are the chief wild animal, and 
are very destructive of cattle. The 
chief of the other animals are thepudu, 
a small variety of deer, the coypu, or 
native beaver, the chinchilla, guanacos, 
and vicunas in the mountain districts, 
and a variety of fish-otter. Many 
varieties of birds are found, among 
which may be mentioned ibises, 
parrots, flamingoes, herons, numerous 
species of smaU song-birds, and the 
Chilian swan, which has a pure white 
body and a black head and neck. By 
far the most important mineral found 
in C. is nitrate of soda, which is re- 


covered from the desert of Atacama. 
For many years C. has been the only 
country to produce this mineral, 
which is therefore a very valuable 
source of revenue. In 1928 3,162,827 
tons were obtained, about 2,800,000 
being exported. The next mineral in 
importance is copper, of which there 
is a great abundance, the Tamaya 
mine, in the provmce of Coquimbo, 
being regarded as inexhaustible. C. 
is the world’s second largest producer 
of this metal, and provides 18 p. o. of 
the total annual supply. Silver is 
also foimd in fairly large quantities, 
the centre of the industry being 
Copiapo. Amother mineral of im- 
portance is a lignite coal, of which 
the principal bed lies to the S. of the 
Biohio to about 37° S. lat. ; about 1^ 
million tons were produced in 1927. 
Deposits of iron ore in Coquimbo and 
Atacama yield annually over a 
million tons; many other minerals 
are found in smaller quantities, in- 
cluding gold, sulphur, cobalt, zinc, 
manganese, antimony, tin, and salt. 
The number of manufactories in C. is 
rapidly increasing ; in 1925 there were 
some 7000; in 1927, some 9000. 
They include smelting works, brewer- 
ies and distilleries, flour and saw mills, 
tanneries, sugar-refineries and works 
for the manufacture of foodstufis, 
paper, soap, glass, furniture, hoots and 
shoes, biscuits, etc. The Chilian people 
are of Spanish language and physique, 
though there is a not inconsiderable 
admixture of native Indian blood. At 
the time of the Spanish conquest m 
the sixteenth century, a native race 
calling themselves Moluche (warriors) 
occupied the greater part of the 
present republic of C. The Spaniards 
called this race Araucanians, and when 
they conquered the Incas they left the 
former in possession of a state of their 
own, to which was given the name of 
Araucania. A portion of this area, 
along the slopes of the Amdes from 
Copiapo to Chilo6, is still inhabited 
by them. Other tribes worthy of 
mention are the Changes in the N., 
an Aimara tribe ; the Aiacaluf in the 
channels lying to the N. of the Strait 
of Magellan ; the Onas and the 
Yagans in Tierra del Fuego ; and the 
Tehuelches, inhabiting part of the 
mainland of Patagonia. There is a 
considerable foreign element in C., 
chiefly Germans in the extreme S., 
natives of the Argentine Republic in 
the N., and French, English, and N. 
Americans in the middle provinces. 
The total trade of C. in 1928 was 
£79,107,582, composed of £49,106,727 
exports, and the remainder imports. 
The mineral exports are by far the 
most considerable, and include nitrate 
and copper, and silver ores in large 
quantities, together with gold, guano. 
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coal, iodine, borax, and manganese ; 
wine, wool, and meat, fresh, frozen 
and salted, are among other goods 
exported. The chief imports are 
machinery, oils, combustibles, tex- 
tile goods, sugar, paper, coal and 
coke ; most of the trade is done with 
Great Britain, the U.S.A., and Ger- 
many, the U.S.A. being the chief 
importer. The principal ports for 
exports are Iq,idq.ne, Pisagua, and 
Antofogasta ; Coqnimho, Valparaiso, 
Valdivia, and Ptinta Arenas. Val- 
paraiso is by far the most important 
port for imports, two-thirds of the 
total entermg there, whilst Iqniqne 
and Talcahnano come next in impor- 
tance- There are over 5000 miles of 
railway, both state and privately 
owned, linking np the ports with the 
industrial centres ; the railway from 
Valparaiso to Bnenos Ayres crosses 
the Andes at Uspallata (9843 ft.), by 
a tunnel having a length of over 6 m.; 
two other lines cross the Andes to 
Bolivia. A convention between C. and 
Argentine, signed in 1922, arranges 
for the construction of two more trans- 
Andine lines. Chile’s main rly. line, 
the Longitudinal Bly., runs from 
IST. to S. with branches connecting 
with the ports. There are telegraph 
and telephone lines, and a chain of 
wireless stations is being erected along 
the coast. The republic of C. is the 
best regulated of the republics of S. 
America ; as an independent state it 
has attained a higher degree of pros- 
perity than any ot the others, not- 
withstanding the fact that it was 
one of the least important Spanish 
colonies in the New World. The con- 
stitution of C. dates from 1925, when 
that of 1833 was superseded. The 
president of the republic is elected by 
direct popular vote, his term of office 
is for six years. The finances of the 
country are in a satisfactory condi- 
tion on the whole. Legislative 
power is in the hands of the National 
Congress, which consists of a Senate 
of forty -five members, and a Chamber 
of Deputies of 132 members. All 
voting is by ballot, and there is a 
universal suffrage for registered 
citizens over 21 years of age who 
can read and write. Until its dis- 
establishment in 1925, the K-oman 
Catholic was the state church ; it is 
still the chief religion; there is an 
archbishop of Santiago, ten bishops 
and four vicars apostolic. Full re- 
ligious toleration has been established 
smoe 1865. The condition of educa- 
tion in the republic has been im- 
proved of late years ; it is now free 
and compulsory for all children be- 
tween the ages of 7 and 15. There is 
a university at Santiago, technical and 
secondary schools, and over 3000 
primajry schools. There are, besides. 


professional and agricultural schools, 
and schools of mines. There is a 
National Library containing about 
300,000 volumes. Since 1900 military 
service has been compulsory, and 
conscription obtains in both the army 
and the navy. Area of the republic 
290,119 sq. m.; pop. (1920) 3,753,799 ; 
est. pop. (1929) 4*364,395. Pop. of 
Santiago (the capital), 507,296. See 

M. K. Wright, Growth of Repvhlic of 
Chile, 1904 ; Hancock, History of Chile, 
1893 ; W. H. Koebel, Modem Chile, 
1913 ; J. Perey-Canto, Chile: an Ac- 
count of its Wealth and Progress, Eng. 
trans., 1912; H. O. Evans, Jr., Chile 
and its Relations with the U.S., 1927. 

Chilecito, a tn. of the Argentine 
Republic in the prov. of and 40 m. 

N. W. of the cap. of La Rioia in the 
Pamatina valley. Mining is the chief 
industry, gold, silver, and copper 
being worked. Wines are also dis- 
tilled. The town is connected with 
Cordova by rail. Pop. 9300. 

Chi-li, Chih-li, or Pe-chi-li, prov. of 
China, in the e:^reme N.E. of China 
Proper, bordering on Mongolia on the 
N., Manchuria and the Gulf of Pe- 
chi-li on the E. Area about 50,000 
sq. m. The greater part of the prov. 
is a fertile alluvial plain, watered 
by the rivers Pei-bo, Hxm-ho, Lwan- 
ho, Huto-ho, and Shang-ho, and 
traversed by the Imperial Canal. 
Millet, maize, wheat, cotton, sugar, 
indigo, tobacco, and fruit are grown. 
The climate is moderate, but much 
damage is occasionally caused by 
floods in the plains and by violent 
dust storms. There was a severe 
famine in the province in 1842, and 
it suffered considerably durii^ the 
Taiping revolt. Pao-ting-fu is the 
seat of administration. Tientsin and 
Chin-wang-tao are treaty ports. 
There is fair railway communication. 
In 1914 the part of the prov. beyond 
the Great Wall was transferred to 
Inner Mongolia, and Peking and the 
country round formed into a separate 
district. Pop. about 30,000,000. 
The Gulf of Pe-chi-li is an extension 
of the Yellow Sea, lying between 
Corea and the province of Shan-tung, 
and receiving the waters of the Pei-ho. 

Chiliad (Gk. a thousand), a 

group of a thousand things ; the 
numbers of one multiple of a thousand 
to the next ; also a period of a thou- 
sand years. 

Chilianwala, a vil. in the Punjab, 
British India, 30 m- N.W. of Gujerat. 
It is chiefly remarkable for the battle 
that was fought there between the 
British and the Sikhs on January 
13, 1849. 

Chilina, or Chilian Snail, a genus of 
gastropod molluscs representing the 
family Chilinidae. The species are 
fresh-water pulmonates with larger 
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pnlmonaxy apertures than are to 
he foimd in any others of their sub- 
order and their Tisceral commissure 
is unusually lon^. They inhabit Chili, 
S. Brazil, and Patagonia. 

Chilka, lagoon in S.W. Bengal, 
British India, cut off from the Bay of 
Bengal by a sandy ridge. Its usual 
area is about 350 sq. m. audits depth 
only about 6 ft., but at the height of 
the rains its depth and extent con- 
siderably increase. It contains some 
inhabited islands, and the -villages on 
the coast are engaged in the salt- 
working industry. 

Chilkoot Pass, a pass about 28 m. 
long, over the Rocky Mts. in Alaska, 
XJ.S.A. This pass, on the route of an 
ancient Indian trail, was at one time 
one of the chief means of reaching the 
Yukon gold fields from the coast of 
Alaska. 13 miles from its starting 

oint, at Dyea, it reaches a height of 

500 ft. ; it terminates at Lin deman, 
Yulson, Canada. 

Chilian, in S. America, cap. of the 
prov. of Nuble in Chile, 113 m. by 
rail E.N.E. of the seaport town of 
Talcaguana. It is a thriving com- 
mercial city with trade in cattle, 
grain, and hand-made lace, situated 
on the slope of an extinct volcano in 
the midst of rich agricultural country. 
Pop. 30,000. 

Chillicothe, the name of two cities 
of the U.S.A. : (1) A city in Missouri, 
the cap. of Washington co., 90 m. 
N.E. of Kansas City ; largest town 
on the railway between Hannibal 
and St. Joseph. Trades in coal, lime- 
stone, live-stock, wool, and hides. 
Pop. 8177. (2) Co. seat of Ross co., 

Ohio ; manufs. carriages, paper, iron, 
leather, farming implements, and 
machinery. Pop. 18,340. 

Chilling, or Chill Hardening, that 
process of cooling metals rapidly, so 
that the skin becomes hard, leaving 
the inner portion soft. Molten iron 
poured into moulds, cools more rapidly 
at the surface than inside, the conse- 
quence being that a hard coating, 
capable of taking a polish and less 
liable to rust, surroimds the Inner 
soft portion. Shot are chilled and 
hardened by being allowed to drop 
through the air and thence into 
water. >S^ee Case Hardening. 

Chillingham, a par. township and 
vil. on the R. Till in IST. of Northum- 
berland, 8 m. S.W. from Belford rail- 
way station. C. Castle, the seat of 
the Earl of Tankerville, was built in 
the reign of Edward III.,its park is 
part of an ancient forest. Pop. 96. 

Chillingworth, William (1602—44), a 
famous religious divine of the seven- 
teenth century. Admitted to Trinity 
College, Oxford, 1618 ; became M.A. 
1623, and appointed fellow of the 
college, 1628. He became a convert 


to Roman Catholicism under the 
influence of the Jesuit, Eisher, and 
went to the Jesuit College at Douay. 
His godfather, Br. Laud, Bishop of 
London, persuaded him to leave the 
Roman Church. He quitted Douay 
and studied the claims of Protest- 
antism, and eventually entered into 
the fold of the English Church. He 
had very conscientious scruples, and 
declined to accept a preferment 
offered to him by Sir Thomas Coven- 
try, Keeper of the Great Seal in 1635, 
because he could not subscribe to all 
the Thirty-nine Articles, and was 
opposed to the damnatory clauses in 
the Athanasian Creed. He wrote in 
1637 The MeZiffion of JProtestants, a Safe 
Way to Salvation* He finally over- 
came his scruples and was promoted 
to the chancellorship of the church 
of Sarum (1638), and became pre 
bendary of Brixworth in Northamp- 
tonshire. A staunch Royalist, and 
believer in the doctrine of divine 
right of kings, he took an active part 
in the Ci-vii War, was taken prisoner at 
Arimdel Castle by Sir William Waller, 
and d. at Chichester. His Religion 
of Protestants was very popular. 

Chillon, a thirteenth-century castle 
or fortress of Switzerland at tbe 
eastern extremity of Lake Geneva, 
canton of Vaud, 2 m. S.E. of Mon- 
treux. It stands on an isolated rock 
connected with the mainland by a 
wooden bridge. It was long a state 
prison, but is now an arsenal. Here 
Bonivard. a political prisoner, was 
incarcerated in 1530—36. See Bju*on, 
Prisoner of Chillon* 

Chiloe Islands. These is. off the 
W. coast of S. America form, with 
other smaller is., the Insular prov. 
of Chili. They are 95 m. long and 
35 m. wide. The main is. comprises 
five departments, and these are 
called Anoud, Chaoao, Dalcahue, 
Castro, and Conohi. Castro, the 
anct. capital, is a seaport tn., and 
was foxmded by the Spaniards in 
1556 under Garcia de Mendoza. 
Another seaport, San Carlos, is the 
modem seat of gov. The climate 
is moist and healthy. Timber is 
exported. The chief products are 
potatoes and wheat. Pop. of prov,, 
which includes strips of the opposite 
mainland, about (1928) 200,000. 

Chilognatha, a division of the 
Myriapoda, is sometimes considered 
to be a sub -order of the Diplopoda, 
and sometimes coincident with it. 
Special characteristics are the seven- 
jointed antennae, three pairs of legs 
on the thoracic s^rments, double pairs 
on the posterior segments, and genital 
organs opening usually on the seventh 
of these segments. Two of the genera 
are the Glomeris or pill -millipede, and 
JuVas or millipede. 
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Cliiioii, one of the seven sa^es, who 
flonrished 620—550 B.c. ; the reputed 
author of the maxim * Know thyself*’ 
He held the office of ephor ; is said to 
have d, of ioy when his son g-ained 
the prize for boxing at the Olympian 
Games. 

Chilopoda, an order of Myriapods 
established by Latreiile, is charac- 
terised by the many -jointed antennae, 
nnmerons body-segments — all but 
the last two with one pair of legs, the 
genital opening occurring on the last 
segment, and maxillipeds, or poison- 
claws, on the first. The species are 
known as centipedes, some having in 
fact hundreds of legs, and in diet 
they are predatory. 

Chilperic, the name of two Frankish 
kings : Chilperic J., assassinated in 
583, was one of the four sons of 
Clotaire I. He tried to get posses- 
sion of the whole Mngdom on his 
father’s death, but failed. Chilperic 
/J., son of Childeric II., King of 
Neustria; battled with Charles 
Martel. 

Chilston, Rt. Hon. Aretas Akers - 
Douglas, Viscount (1851—1926), Eng. 
politician. Whip to Conservative 
party, 1883—95 ; parliamentary secre- 
tary to Treasury, 1885-86, 1886-92, 
and 1895 ; first co mmi ssioner of works, 
1895—1902 ; secretary of state, Home 
Dept., 1902-6 ; created first Viscount 
Chilston, 1911. 

Chiltern Hills, a range of chalk hills 
extending partly through the coun- 
ties of Oxfordshire, Buckinghamshire, 
Bedfordshire, and Hertfordshire in 
England. The highest summit, near 
Wendover, lies 885 ft. above the sea. 
These hiUs, reaching from Goring in 
Oxfordshire to Tring in Hertford- 
shire, meet and help to form another 
large chalk system, which contains 
the White Horse Hills of Berkshire, 
these again continue eastward, form- 
ing the East Anglian Hidge. 

Chiltern. Hundreds. ‘ Taking the 
Stewardship of the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds ’ is a very familiar parliament- 
ary phrase applied to any mem- 
ber who wishes to resign his seat. 
The history of this phrase has arisen 
in this way : An old English statute 
declared that no member of parlia- 
ment, once chosen, could vacate his 
seat in parliament. This was after- 
wards amended in 1707, when it was 
stated that a member could resign, 
provided he held an office of profit 
from the crown. Among these offices 
held by members of the House of 
Commons, were eight crown steward- 
ships, bnt these did not fall within 
the terms of the statute 1707, for no 
one holding these stewardships was 
exempt from parliamentary duties. 
It was not till the passing of the Place 
Act in 1742 that the appointment 


to one of these crown stewardships 
served as an excuse for resignation. 
Only two of these stewardships sur- 
vived, viz. Chiltern and Northstead 
in Yorkshire. 

Chilvers Coton, a par. and viL of 
Warwickshire, England, 1 m. from 
Nuneaton. Coal is mined there. It 
is mentioned in Domesday as ‘Cel- 
verdestoche.’ The Coventry Canal 
passes through the parish. Pop. 
of par. 10,492. 

Chimsera, a genus of fishes which 
holds a disputed place among the 
Elasmobranchs, to which the sharks 
and rays belong, and with the Callo- 
rhynchus forms the order Holoce- 
hali. They are distinguished by 
aving four gill-clefts covered by an 
operculum, a few large teeth, no 
spiracle, one anal and two dorsal fins, 
and a long thin tail prolonged into a 
filament. The species inhabit deep 
water in Europe and America ; Ch, 
Colliei of N. America is known as the 
sea-cat, and Ch. raonstrosa, the king 
of the herrings, is an ugly British 
species about four feet in length, 
wtiieh is frequently captured by 
herring-fishers. 

Chimsera (Gk. ^ yearling 

goat), a mythical animal. According 
to Homer {Iliads bk. vi.), it was a 
fire -breathing monster, with the head 
and fore part of a lion, the body of 
a goat, and the hind quarters of a 
dragon. According to Hesiod, it was 
a three -headed monster, with the 
head of a lion, a goat, and a dragon. 
It was slain by Bellerophon, with the 
help of Pegasus, in Lycia, where it 
had wrought much havoc. The 
origin of the myth has been traced 
to the volcano of the name of Chimaera, 
near Phaselis, in Bycia, and it is 
supposed that the summit of this 
mountain was frequented by lions 
and goats, and the marshy land at 
its base by monstrous serpents. The 
C, has often been presented in ancient 
and modern art. It is also used 
as a heraldic symbol on shields. 
The term is often used figuratively 
to denote an unnatural imagining 
of the fancy. 

Chimaphila Corymbosa, or Winter- 
green, is a small evergreen woody 
plant of the order Pyrolacese, and is 
the I^yrola 'umbellata of liinnseus. It 
grows commonly in the pine-forests 
of N. Europe, N. America, and Asia, 
and the leaves are valued as possess- 
ing diuretic properties joined to a 
tonic power. Ch. rtiaculata, the 
spotted wintergreen, is also used 
medicinally. 

Chimborazo, a mt. in S. America, 
one of the highest peaks of the Andes 
in Quito. The mountain is cone- 
shaped, perpetually snow-clad, and 
rises 21,424 ft. above the sea. Many 
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attempts have been made to climb to 
its summit, and Whymper succeeded 
in gaining the top inlSSO. The Andes 
form a very irregular chain, and 
stretch from the Paramo de las Papas 
to the Paramo de Loga in the S. of 
Ecuador. 

Chimbote, a small seaport of Peru 
in the dept, of Ancachs, about lat. 
9“ 10' S. The town is the starting 
point of the railway to Huaraz, which 
is 172 m. to the S.E. It possesses a 
good harbour in Eerroi Bay. Many 
remains of a very early date have 
been fotmd in the neighbourhood. 

Chimes, the ringing of bells in suc- 
cession in a belfry or church tower. 
The bells may number from five to 
twelve, and are rung by performers, 
one to each bell. The performer holds 
a rope attached to his clapper, and by 
a swinging movement of his arm 
causes the clapper to ring against the 
inside of the bell. Carillons are rung 
by striking the outside of the bell with 
a hammer. The place of the per- 
former, who sounded octaves of 
notes by striking keys similar to the 
pedals of an organ, has been super- 
seded by machinery. The carillon at 
Ghent has forty -eight bells. See Bell. 

Chimkent, or Tchimkend, a tn. of 
Asiatic Hussia. It is in the province 
of Syr Daria, on one of the sub- 
tributaries of the Syr Daria B., about 
70 m. N.N.E. of Tashkend. Strategi- 
cally and commercially the town is 
very important, for it stands at the 
junction of three great trade routes — 
from Fergana, Bokhara, Tashkend, 
and Samarkand on the S,, from the 
Aral Sea and Orenburg on the S.W., 
and from Vyernyi, Semiryechensk, 
etc., on the N.E. This point is at 
the western end of a valley which 
separates the Alexander range and 
the Ala-tau (Talas-tau). It was taken 
by Russia in 1864. Consumptive 
patients take the kou7niss cure here. 

Chimney, an enclosed passage, con- 
structed in a wall, for the escape of 
smoke from the fire-place or furnace, 
and for the purpose of producing a 
draught to excite the combustion of 
the fire. Hot air is lighter than the 
cool air of the atmosphere, and con- 
sequently the air, heated by the fire, 
rises, pushing the smoke upwards. 
The draught caused by the escaping 
current of air is in proportion to the 
size of the C., a greater draught being 
produced by a high C. than by a small 
one. As the dranght draws the fire 
and causes intense heat, the C. stacks 
attached to factory furnaces are built 
to a great height. As an example, the 
St. Rollox shaft, Glasgow, may be 
mentioned, which stands 455i ft. 
high. The usual proportions are for 
the height to be ten to fourteen 
times the diameter at the base, and, 


the diameter at the summit two- 
thirds of the lower diameter. Cs. are 
usually constructed so that the 
dranght and the smoke can be regu- 
lated by dampers. In manufacturing 
towns regulations have to be made 
for the good of the community as to 
the length ot time a chimney may 
smoke. For the construction of Cs , 
consult Spon, Dictionary of Engineer- 
ing (1874—81). Cs. are comparatively 
modern. In Greek and Roman houses 
it was usual to have a hole in the roof 
for the escape of the smoke- Cs. were 
first introduced into England, pro- 
bably from Italy, in the late twelfth 
century- At first they were made 
with wide apertures which, in practice, 
have proved very inconvenient, as 
the inlet of large currents of outer air 
causes the C. to smoke. Ornamental 
chimney -pieces were a great feature 
of late Gothic and Elizabethan styles. 
In primitive Cs. the funnel some- 
times projected into the room, but 
later the chimney-piece, with the fire- 
place round it, was regarded as one of 
the chief ornamental features of a 
room. Carved wooden chimney- 
pieces, adorned with niches and 
colu m ns, were carried up to the ceil- 
ing, the lower portion being fitted 
mth seats. Examples of fine stone Cs. 
may be seen in Windsor Castle, Tatter- 
shall Castle, and the Palais du 
Franc at Bruges, The material now 
in general use for chimney -pieces is 
marble. 

Chimney-sweeper. Formerly young 
boys were employed to climb up 
chimneys for the purpose of cleaning 
them. They were subjected to such 
fearful cruelties by their masters that 
the matter was brought before par- 
liament, and Acts were passed regu- 
lating the employment of Cs. in 1840, 
1864, 1875, and 1894. These laws 
enacted that no person under the ago 
ot twenty -one might ascend or de- 
scend a chimney or enter a flue for 
the purpose ot cleaning it ; that no 
child under sixteen might be appren- 
ticed to the trade ; and that every 
C. must buy annually a licence cost- 
ing 2s. 6d. The irritation of the soot 
frequently caused a disease known as 
C.’s cancer. In 1805 George Smart 
invented a * chimney-sweep ’ which 
superseded climbing boys. It is a 
stiff, radiating brush of rattan, fixed 
on to a long rod, which consists of 
jointed sections of cane. 

Chimoio, or Chimiyou, a river of 
Equatorial Africa, which flows first 
S.W., then N.W. to N., finally empty- 
ing itself into the lake of Victoria 
after a course of 125 m. 

Chimonanthus, a small genus of 
Calycanthacese, contains only two 
species, both of which are natives of 
China and Japan, and their varieties 
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are known as Japanese allspice. Ch, 
nitens is a beantifni eTei^een, bnt 
Oh. fragrans is a shrub which drops 
its leaves in November. The flowers 
come out about Christmas time or 
early in the New Year upon the naked 
branches, and yield a delicious 
fragrance. 

Chimpanzee, the popular term for 
the genus of anthropoid Apes, or 
Slmiidee, known technically as Trog- 
loAyteSf or Anthropopithecus. These 
apes are closely related to the gorillas, 
but they have longer limbs, and there 
is little difference between the sexes, 
except that the female is the smaller. 
They inhabit trees, in which they 
build night-shelters, and all are 
natives of Africa. Unlike the gorillas, 
they are gentle and playful, and 
when kept in captivity they exhibit 
much intelligence ; unfortunately, the 
climate of northern lands proves too 
much for them after two or three 
years. Their diet consists chiefly of 
fruits and nuts, but the Cs. are also 
fond of animal food. See T. H. 
Huxley’s Man’s Place in Nature, 1863. 

China, or more accurately the 
Chinese Kepublic, is an extensive 
dominion of Eastern Asia of which 
O. Proper constitutes the principal 
ortion. For centuries this dominion 
as been known as the Chinese 
Empire, and it is hereinafter referred 
to as such, although the form of 
government is now republican. It 
also includes a number of depen- 
dencies or subject territories, viz. 
Manchuria, Mongolia, Tibet, E. 
Turkestan, and the small territories 
between Mongolia and Tibet. Its 
most northerly point is about 53® 30' 
N. lat., while its southern extremity, 
the island of Hainan, is in lat. IS® N. 
From W. to E. it ead^ends over more 
than 60® of longitude, from 74® E. to 
136® B. This vast extent of terri- 
tory, estimated at about 4,300,000 
sq. m., is larger in area than Europe, 
which it approximately equals in 
population. C. Proper occupies the 
S.E. portion of the empire, and is 
bounded on the S. and S.W. by 
Cochin C., Siam, Burmah, and Tibet ; 
on the N.W. by Turkestan ; and on 
the N. by Mongolia. On the E. 
is the Pacific Ocean, known by dif- 
ferent names at various parts of the 
coast. The country of Korea, on 
the N.B., was once a dependency of 
C., bnt the suzerainty was not much 
exercised during the middle of the 
nineteenth century, and in 1895, 
after the disastrous war with Japan, 
the district fell under the control of 
the latter country. At the same 
time Formosa became part of the 
Japanese empire. The Chinese em- 
pire has been characterised by ex- 
clusiveness from the beginning, and 


the practice of this feeling has been 
rendered easy by the geographical 
situation. The empire is cut off 
from the rest of Asia by high moun- 
tain ranges and tablelands. Except 
by the sea, it was difficult for foreign- 
ers to penetrate. The coastline is 
almost all that of C. Proper, though 
near the borders of Korea, Manchuria 
has a short coastline. From the 
borders of Korea, about 240 m. of the 
coast are bold and rocky. Then come 
360 m. of sandy coast; then 350 m. 
hold and rocky to the Gulf of Chi-n ; 
then 450 m. low and sandy, to the 
parallel of the Chusan Is. ; then 800 
m., from Chusan to the Bay of Can- 
ton, mostly high, bold, and rocky. A 
number of low, sandy islands form 
the coast near Canton, westward of 
which there is an alternation of low 
and bold shores. The whole coast, 
counting only the larger promon- 
tories and inlets, extends over about 
2250 m., though if all the indenta- 
tions he accurately estimated, the 
distance would be doubled. A con- 
siderable portion of C. Proper Is 
covered with moimtams, and the 
whole surface may be divided into 
the mountainous country, the hilly 
country, and the great plain. The 
mountainous country comprehends 
more than half of the whole, and the 
meridian of 112° E. may be con- 
sidered its eastern boundary, but to 
the N. of the Hoang-Ho it extends as 
far as 114®. The hilly country lies to 
the E- of 112° E., and extends N. to 
the Yang-tsze-Kiang. The Great 
Plain occupies the N.E. part of C. 
It extends in length some 700 m., 
from the Great Wall, N. of Peking, to 
the confluence of the rivers Y’ang- 
tsze-Kiang and Kan-Kiang. Its 
width varies from 150 to 250 m. in the 
northern half, and from 300 to 500 m. 
in the southern half ; the total area 
is about 210,000 sq. m. The western 
end is the more fertile part, and it 
was to protect this from the inroads 
of nomandic Tartars that the Great 
Wall was erected about 200 years 
B.o. This marvellous work extends 
over mountains and rivers for over 
1400. m. The main substance of the 
wall is earth or rubbish, retained on 
each side by a strong casing of stone 
and brick, and terraced by a plat- 
form of square tiles. It commences 
at the Gulf of Liao -Tong, whence it 
extends westward to the Chia-yu 
barrier gates, the workmanship gradu- 
ally deteriorating. The thickness of 
the wall at the base is often as much 
as 25 ft. The mountain system must 
be considered in relation to the sur- 
rounding dependencies. The N. of 
O. proper is bounded by the Ala Shan 
and the In-Shan, which are a con- 
tinuation of the Thian-Shan Mts. of 




Siljeria and CMnese Tnrkestan. The a spur of the Himalayas. It corn- 
same rang-e then extends N.E. as the mences in the province of Ynn-Nan 
Khingan Mts., entering Manchnria and runs N.E* in several parallel 
and ending at the Amur R. The ranges to the Pacific, where it ends at 
Altyn Tagh Mts. traverse the S. of the mouth of the Yang-tsze-Kiang. 
Chinese Turkestan, hound Tibet on These ranges run through most of the 
the N. for a short distance, and con- sonthem coast provinces. The rivers 
tinue in O. Proper as the Nan Shan, of C. form one of its most conspicuous 
Still further S. comes the continuation features- In the N. they usually bear 
of the great range of N. Tibet, the the name Ho, in the S. that of Kiang, 
Kwen-Iiuen. This extension stretches There are numerous small independent 
right across O., separating the two rivers, bnt most of them fall into the 
rivers, the Hoang-Ho and the Yang- Hoang-Ho and the Yang-tsze-Kiang, 
tsze-Kiang, under the names of the two of the largest rivers of the globe. 
Pei-Ling-Shan, the Tsin-Ling-Shan, They rise in close proximity in oif- 
and the Eu-Niu-Shan. All these shoots of the Kwen-Euen range in 
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mountains gradually dim in ish in 
height as they move eastward, and 
become covered with the loess, which 
forms so conspicuous a feature of N. 
China, and which contribntes so 
greatly to its fertility. Almost paral- 
lel to the Kwen-Luen, and for m ing a 
branch thereof, comes the Tangla 
range, which extends E. as the Ta-pa- 
Shan. A southern branch of the Fu- 
Niu-Shan is the Hwai-Yaaag-Shan. 
Offshoots from the Tangla range, 
itself a branch of the Himalayas, and 
from the continuation of the main 
Himalaya range, run almost duo N. 
and S. along the S.W. boundary, 
chiefly through the provinces of Sze- 
chwan and Yun-Nan. However, the 
most extensive range of southern C. 
is the Nan-Eing or Southern range. 


Tibet. The Hoang-Ho, or Yellow R., 
flows for a time parallel to the 
mountains, and then makes a large 
sweep to the N.E., through the pro- 
vince of Kan-su. Its curve then fol- 
lows the Ala-Shan range into Mon- 
golia, Tnming dne S,, it then forms 
the boundary between the provinces 
of Shensi and Shan-si. At the S. of 
the latter it turns due E. again, and 
runs through Ho-nan. It then in- 
clines to the N.E- before entering 
Shan-Tung, and enters the Gulf of 
Chi-Ei, N- of Eam-Ohau Bay, by 
several mouths. Its chief tributary is 
the Wei-Ho, which rises in Kan-su. 
The Hoang-Ho is nearly 2500 m. long, 
but it is of little use to navigation. 
Chinese tradition tells of the part of 
the river in Shan-Tung having 

aa2 
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changed its course no less than nine 
times, and the surrounding country 
is in contimial danger of Inundation. 
As a result, there are no large towns 
on this part of the coast. The Yang- 
ts 2 :e*Klang also rises in Tibet, and 
flows in a S.E. direction as the W. 
boundary of Sze-Chnan. It makes a 
semicircnlar bend at the S. of this 
province, and, after a tortuous course 
into the Hu-peh it turns to the S.E., 
then to the N.E., then S.E. again, 
and finally runs in a N.E. direction, 
to empty itself by an estuary into the 
Eastern Sea. This river is the chief 
waterway of C. Its total length is 
nearly 3000 m., and along its banks 
are many flourishing cities, among 
which may be named Han-kau, Wu- 
chang, JSTgan-King, and Nan-King. 
The river is navigable by large 
steamers for the last thousand m. of 
its course- Its chief tributaries on the 
1. b. are jMin-ho, the Kia-ling-Kiang 
and the Han-King, on the r. b. the 
Yuen-Kiang and the Kin-Enang. Far 
more important than any of the 
minor Chinese rivers, of which the 
Canton R. of Si-Kiang need be 
named, is the Grand Canal, Imown in 
O. as the Yxm-Ho. This great water- 
way commences at Hang-chau, in the 
province of the Che-Klang, and ex- 
tends to Tien-tsin in Chili, where it 
loins the Pai-Ho, and thus gives 
direct communication with Tung and 
Peking. When the canal was in good 
condition it well fulfilled the purpose 
of its maker, Kuhlai, the first sove- 
reign of the Yuan dynasty, in form- 
ing a communication between N. and 
S. China. It has now been largely 
superseded hy steamer routes along 
the coast, and has been allowed to 
fall into disrepair. The rest of C. is 
also intersected with many canals, 
which connect various rivers and 
lakes. Parts of the country, indeed, 
are a veritable network of water- 
ways. There are many lakes, but 
these are not on so large a scale as the 
rivers- Three only need he mentioned: 
(1) The Tung-ting-hu, on the Yuen- 
Eaang, about 250 m. in circumfer- 
ence. Two canals connect it with the 
Yang-tsze-Kiang. (2) The Po-yang- 
hu, at the N. of the province of 
Kiang-Si, is smaller than the Tung- 
ting-hu, and about the same size as 
<3) the Tai-hu, to the S. of ^ang-Su. 
Mention has already been made of 
several of the provinces of C. Proper. 
They are eighteen in number, and 
may now he briefly enumerated. The 
first seven extend wholly or partly 
over the great plain; the next two 
comprehend the hilly districts, two 
others the mountainous country along 
the sea, and the remaining seven in- 
clude the mountainous country in 
the interior : (1) Chl-Li, now known 


as Hopei, extends over the most N. 
and less fertile part of the plain. In 
it are situated the important tns. 
of Peping (formerly Peking) and 
Pao-ting. (2) Shan-Txmg compre- 
hends part of the plain and the 
peninsula of Shan-Tung. Chief tns., 
Tsi-nan, Yen-chau, and the British 
port of Wei-hai-wei. (3) Kiang-Su 
includes the low and swampy coun- 
try on both sides of the Imperial 
Canal. It contains the cities and 
towns of Nan-king, Yang-chau, Hsu- 
chau, and Shang-hai. (4) An-Hwei, 
on both sides of the Yang-tsze-Kiang, 
has for its chief tn. An-King. (5) 
Ho-Nan, on the western margin of 
the plain. Chief towns, Kai-f eng and 
Ho-nan. (6) Hu-Peh, in the centre of 
the plain, is one of the most fertile 
provinces. Chief towns, Wu-chang, 
Han-kau, Han-yang, Hsiang-yang, 
and King-chau . ( 7 ) Che-Kiang, in the 
S.E. of the plain, is the chief green 
tea province. Its capital, Hang-chau, 
has 700,000 inhabitants; the chief 
port is Ning-po. (S) Kiang-Si, to the 
N.W. of the Nan -Ling range, is the 
great porcelain province. Chief tns., 
Nan-chang, Kiu-kiang and Ki-ngan. 

(9) Hu-Nan, in the hilly country, is 
rich in materials. Chief towns, 
Chang-sha, Yo-chau, and Hsiang-tan. 

(10) Fo-Kien, on the shores of the 
sea opposite Taiwan or Formosa, is 
the chief black tea district, and one 
of the most fertile and flourishing of 
the Chinese provinces. The chief 
towns are Fu-ohau, Tsuen-chau, and 
the p ort of Amoy. (11) Kwang-Tung, 
or Canton, the southermost pro- 
vince, contains the celebrated city of 
the same name, and another very 
large city named Lei-chau. Not far 
from Canton is the British port of 
Hong-Kong. The island of Hainan, to 
the S . of the Lei-chau peninsula, forms 
part of this province. (12) Kwang-Si, 
occupying both banks of the Wu-ni- 
kiang, is a mountainous province, of 
which the chief town is Kwei-lin. 
(13) Kwei-chau is a very moun- 
tainous province to the N- of Kwang- 
Si, and is especially rich in minerals. 
Its chief town is Kwei-yang. Like 
Kwang-Si, it contains aboriginal 
tribes, different from, and hostile to, 
the Chinese. (14) Yun-Nan, the most 
south-westerly province, is an irregu- 
lar table-land, and is rich in minerals ; 
the two chief towns, Yun-Nan and 
Yang-chang, carry on a considerable 
trade with Burma and Siam. (15) 
Sze-Chwan, the largest of the pro- 
vinces, is a succession of hiUs and 
valleys, rich both in mineral and in 
vegetable produce. Its chief towns, 
Cheng-tu and Timg-chwan, are places 
of great population and trade. (16) 
Shen-Si is a rugged country with wide 
fertile valleys ; its chief town, Hsi- 
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ngan, is very largre, and was once the 
capital of C, (17) Shan-Si, adjoining 
the Great Wall, is a moTintainoTis but 
fertile province. Its chief towns are 
Tai-yuen and Ta-tung. (18) Kan-su, 
the most north-westerly province, 
IS sterile and thinly peopled. Its chief 
town is han-chau. Five new provs. 
have lately been created : Jehol, 
Sui-yuan, and Charhar, south of 
Manchuria ; Ning-hsia and Hsi- 
Kang, formerly parts of Kan-su and 
Sze-chwan respectively. 

Climate . — The climatic conditions 
naturally vary considerably over so 
large a stretch of country. In the 
lofty Tibetan plateau and the less 
elevated plains of Mongolia, the 


except Manchuria, did not come in 
the 1926 census, but they are esti- 
mated as follows : Tibet, area, 

465.000 sq. m., pop. 6,000,000 ; Sin- 
kiang (Chinese Turkestan, Zungaria, 
and the provs. between Mongolia 
and Tibet), area, 550,000 sq. m., 
pop. 2,500,000 ; Mongolia, area, 

1.370.000 sq. m., pop. 750,000. 
Communications. — C. is intersected 

in all directions by roads and canals. 
The roads are mostly mere tracks, 
but such as they are they have been 
used for centuries. Twelve of the 
anct. trade-routes have been used 
from time immemorial. There is an 
important trade route from Peking 
to Lhasa, from which town there are 


Province. 

Area, Eng. 
sq. m. 

Pop. (1926). 

Pop. per 
sq. m. 

An-hwei . 

54,826 

20,198,840 

368 

Ghe-kiang 

36,680 

24,139,766 

657 

Chi-li (Ho-pei) . 

115,830 

38,905,695 

335 

Po-kien 

46,332 

14,329,594 

309 

Ho-nan 

67,954 

35,289,762 

522 

Hu-nan 

83,398 

40,529,988 

486 

Hu-peh 

71,428 

28,616,676 

400 

Kan-su 

125,483 

7,422,818 

69 

Kiang-si . 

69,498 

27,663,410 

395 

Kiang-su . 

38,610 

34,624,433 

896 

Kwang-si . 

77,220 

12,258,335 

159 

Kwang-tung 

100,000 

36,773,502 

368 

Kwei-ohau 

67,182 

11,291,261 

168 

Shan-si 

81,853 

12,153,127 

149 

Shan-tung 

55,984 1 

34,375,849 

614 

Shen-si 

75,290 1 

17,222,571 

228 

Sze-chwan 

218,533 

52,063,606 

238 

Yun-nan , 

146,714 

11,020,691 

75 

Manchuria (three provs.) 

363,700 

24,040,819 

66 

Total 

1,896,515 

482,820,533 

254 


climate is exceedingly dry, and is 
marked by great extremes of hot and 
cold. The basins of the two great 
rivers, being nearer the Pacific, are 
moister and more equable. In this 
part of C. proper the dry season lasts 
from November to February, the re- 
maining months, particularly May, 
being extremely wet. The rainfall is 
of a copious tropical nature. Gener- 
ally speaking, G. is a cold country in 
comparison with European terri- 
tories in the same latitude. From 
July to September, however, the 
weather is intensely hot, and the heat 
is accompanied by typhoons, which 
are much dreaded for their violent 
and devastating effects. 

^rea and Population . — The table 
above gives the pop. of the various 
provs. according to the estimate 
made through the Chinese Post 
Office. The pop. of the dependencies. 


further extensions to India and N. 
Tibet. The whole length of the 
Himalayas is crossed hy numerous 
passes, which make the transit from 
Tibet to India easy. The two most 
convenient are those hy the Pari- 
yong and Karkangla Passes. The 
chief trade route from O. to Russia 
runs from Peking through Mongolia 
near Eliakhta on the Siberian frontier. 
Another route, the importance of 
which is growing, runs from Han- 
kau through the N. of Kan-su, ulti- 
mately reaching Orenburg. The 
Great Central Asian Trade Route, 
with a total length of nearly 3500 m., 
runs from Peking to Kashgar. The 
Chinese portion passes through the 
provs. of Shan-Si, Shen-Si (Si-ngan), 
Kan-Su (Lanchauy, and thence to 
Kami, Ummtsi, and Kashgar. In 
1921 a Good Roads Movement was 
started, and met with considerable 
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support. Two roads were advocated 
from Shanghai, one to Nan-king 
and the other to Hang-chau. The 
Peking to Tien-Tsin road is now 
completed, and Peping and several 
other tns. have macadamised tho- 
roughfares. The laying down of 
railways was started about 1870, the 
first line to he opened being from 
Shanghai to Wu-sung (12 m.). But 
the opening of this line in 187 6 caused 
such trouble that no work was re- 
sumed until the ^nineties. Then a 
northern line was constructed through 
Manchuria to join the Russian Trans- 
Siberian line. Under the Republic 
railway construction was continued, 
and efforts were made to unify the 
existing lines into a national system. 
In Manchuria there are three systems, 
the Chinese Eastern, the B, Man- 
churia, and the Government Rail- 
ways. The first is a Russian, the 
second a Japanese concern. Police 
control of the area is administered 
by the railway companies. At Chang- 
chim the S. Manchuria line connects 
with the Chinese Eastern, but there 
is a break owing to variation of 
gange. Owing to another technical 
variation, there is also a break at 
Mukden, where the S, Manchuria 
connects with the Chinese Govern- 
ment Railways. The Gov. system 
on the coastal plain covers over 
3600 m., but its continuity is broken 
by the ITang-tsze, over which there 
are no bridges. On the central 
plain there are about 3540 m. of 
railway, together with some short 
industrial lines on both sides of the 
riv. Round Canton there is a 
scattered system covering about 
300 m. All the important cities 
now have telegraphic communication 
with the capital, and there is also 
connection of this kind with Burma 
and Russia. In 1896 a postal service 
throughout the empire was estab- 
lished, and serves all the ports and 
important tns. Wireless telegraphy 
is also established, and the Ministry 
of Communications has installed 
twenty broadcasting stations on 
the short-wave system. Civil war 
has held up the development of 
commercial aviation, but in 1929 a 
Sino -American enterprise was set 
on foot to provide a daily air-mail 
service. 

Cultivation, Fauna, etc — The 
Chinese are essentially an agricultural 
people, and the fertile nature of the 
country aids their own assiduous 
efforts. Wheat, barley, millet, and 
other cereals are cultivated mainly 
in the N„ while in the S. attention is 
chiefly given to rice. The flora and 
fauna are both that of the temperate 
zone, so most of the common Euro- 
pean vegetables are everywhere pro- 


duced and used. In the southern 
regions, the southern fruits, such 
as oranges, pomegranates, peaches, 
plantains, pine-apples, grapes, and 
the sugar-cane flourish well. The tea 
plant is extensively cultivated in the 
sonthern and western provinces. The 
use of tea as a beverage was once 
little known, bnt it is now universally 
used throughout the country. The 
larger and more ferocious descrip- 
tions of carnivorous quadrupeds 
are not common in a country so 
well peopled and cultivated. The 
Bengal tiger sometimes appears in 
the forests of Ytm-Nan, but this is 
rare, while the lion only occurs in 
sculpture. Old writers also speak of 
the rhinoceros, tapir, and elephant as 
common in O. Cattle, sheep, and 
horses are comparatively rare, but 
the yak and the goat are bred exten- 
sively in Tibet. An animal peculiar 
to this region is the dzo, a cross be- 
tween the yak and the zebu, which, 
however, reverts bo the original types 
after the fourth generation. The 
cultivation of opium is an industry 
which the Chinese Government has 
attempted to eradicate. Up to the 
outbreak of civil war in 1917 these 
eflorts were successful. War, how- 
ever, led to a neglect of the opium 
regulations. In 1913 the Indian 
Gov. prohibited the export of Indian 
opium into C. The normal wheat 
harvest of C. is offtcially reckoned at 
3 million tons, while 40 million tons 
of rice are grown for home consump- 
tion. In 1927 the soya-bean harvest 
in Manchuria reached over 4 million 
tons. Famine, however, has of late 
years been rife in O. 

JkZinerals . — Civil war and the con- 
sequent interruption of transport 
have impeded the development of 
the mining industry, but a move- 
ment is now on foot to nationalise 
the mines. The coal reserve of C. 
is estimated at about 300,000 million 
tons. The richest fields lie in Shan- 
Si (E.) and Hu-nan (S). The former 
of these, an anthracite field, has an 
area of nearly 15,000 sq, m., and 
the western half of the same province 
has even richer stores of bituminous 
coal. Almost the whole of the south- 
eastern Hu-nan has coal beneath the 
surface, but in parts it lies too deep 
to be mined. The provinces of Sze- 
chwan, Kan-Su, Chi-Li, and Shan- 
Tung also contain vast stores of this 
precious mineral. The average ex- 
port of coal is 3 million tons a year. 
Iron-mining has been steadily car- 
ried on for thousands of years, hut 
only those ores which could easily 
be extracted and smelted by primi- 
tive methods have as yet been 
utilised. The reserve of iron-ore is 
estimated at 950 million tons, and 
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the average annual export is about 
600,000 tons, the majority of which 
goes to Japan. In Manchuria, coal 
and iron lie close together, and here 
the industry is now rapidly develop- 
ing. There is much iron in Shan -Si, 
and some in Hu-nan; in the latter 
province some lead is foxmd. Gold 
is obtained chiefly from the streams 
in Sze-Chwan, and it is also in this 
province that copper is mined. Yun- 
nan is a rich mining provmce, and 
produces tin, copper, rron, lead, and 
silver. The last-named mineral is 


show many of the inventions upon 
which we most pride ourselves at an 
early date. Printing by means of 
movable t3T>© was known in C. at 
an early date, and there are still 
Chinese hooks of this Mnd extant 
which were printed long before the 
time of Gutenberg. However, this 
system of setting up type, which is 
found so useful in languages where 
the number of letters is strictly 
limited, is less so in such a language 
as Chinese, where there are some thou- 
sands of characters, and printing 



also mined in Hu-nan. Tungsten 
was discovered in 1915, and C. is 
now the second largest producer in 
the world, while about 70 per cent, 
of the world’s antimony also comes 
from C. The annual output (1927) 
of antimony is 1900 tons. Of man- 
ganese the production is about 
100,000 tons a year. Molybdenum, 
mercury, soda and saltpetre deposits 
are also found, but the copper mines 
are closing up. Sze-chwan is rich 
in petroleum, and the Geological 
Survey, 1921, placed C.’s resources 
of petrolexim next after iron and 
coal, but they await development. 

Industry , — The Chinese having be- 
hind them more centuries of con- 
tinuous development and civiliBation 
than any European power, naturally 


from carved blocks has been much 
more favoured. The making of paper 
also goes back some centuries before 
the Christian era. The Chinese excel 
especially in rontine work requiring 
great patience and technical skill hut 
no originality. Their carvings and 
engravings on wood, metal, stone, 
ivory, and crystal, their gold and 
silver work, lacquer work, and bronze 
casting are deservedly world-famous. 
Foreign methods have now been in- 
troduced into their manufacturies, 
and much is done by machinery. 
Iron works of all kinds, wool and cot- 
ton factories, flour mills, match fac- 
tories, etc., have all been introduced. 
Tea was originally the principal 
Chinese export, but owing to the com- 
petition of Indian and Ceylon teas it 
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fell rapidly. An improvement is noted 
from 1905 onwards. Teals especially 
cultivated in the southern and west- 
ern provinces, in Fo-Kien, Hu-Peh, 
Hu-Nan, Kiang-Si, Che-Kiang, Kgan- 
Hwei, Kwang-Tu^, and Sze-Chwan. 
More important is the silk industry, 
though it is not yet in as prosperous 
a condition as it might Well he. How- 
ever, 27 per cent, of the world’s supply 
of silk now comes from China. The 
annual exports of raw silk total at 
about 44 million lb. In the provs. 
of Ho-pei (Chi-li), Fnang-su, and 
Hu-peh, cotton is grown, and C.’s 
annual export (1927) was just under 
239 million lb. O. ranks next after 
the U.S A. and India as a cotton 
country, but owing to the growth 
of her manufactures C. receives 
supplies of raw cotton from both 
these countries. The bulk of Chinese 
cotton goes to Japan. Since there 
are about 40 million sheep in C., 
wool IS an important product both 
for the rug industry and for ex- 
port. The total export (1927) of 
wool, made from sheep, goat and 
camel hair, was about 57 million lb. 


The dour milling industry flourishes, 
having been first introduced by the 
Russians in Harbin. There are now 
over 100 miUs, niillmg about 100,000 
barrels a day. Including match - 
factories, tanneries, etc., there are 
about 1500 modern factories in C., 
besides a great number which are 
less up to date. Egg products pro- 
vide a large export industry. About 
26,000 million eggs are produced 
annually in C. C.’s foreign trade 
is a development of the last century. 
The Portuguese established a trading 
port as early as 1522, but in the 
course of centuries, there was no 
sign of change in the government’s 
attitude of suspicion and hostility 
to foreigners- All official recognition 
and protection were refused to traders 
until 1842, the year of the treaty 
of Nan-King. Since that time the 
number of treaty ports, through 
which commerce is permitted, has 
been gradually growing. The follow- 
ing figures (from 2'he Statesman'' s 
Year Book for 1930) give some idea 
of the growth of C.’s foreign trade, 
exclusive of bullion, in recent years : 



1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 1 

Net imports 
Exports 

£ 

186,406,7981 

141,292,834 

£ 

165,382,685 

135,457,413 

£ 

175,074,038 

134,595,903 

£ 

142,707,294 

129,420,114 

£ 

174,623,635 

144,830,767 


The following tables, from the same tries for 1928, and (2) the chief im- 
source, show (1) the trade by coun- ports and exports for the same year. 


(1) 

Imports from 

Exports to 

Total trade 

Great Britain 
Hong-Kong 

India 

Russia and Siberia 
France 

Singapore . 

Italy 

U.S.A. 

Japan 

Germany . 

HK Taels 
113,756,588 
226,077,171 
47,415,490 
5,016,877 
21,579,338 
12,510,506 
16,112,968 
205,541,351 
319,293,439 
55,696,970 

HK Taels 
61,063,733 
182,123,992 
19,266,356 
1,199,817 
72,040,694 
19,495,229 
15,084,552 
127,204,573 
228,602.453 
22,824,561 

HK Taels 
174,820,321 
408,201,163 
66,681,846 
6,216,694 
93,620,032 
32,005,735 
31,197,520 
332,745,924 
547,895,892 
78,521,531 

1 Haikwan Tael in 1928 = 2s. lli^^rd. 


(2) Imports 

Exports 

Cotton goods 
Woollen goods . 
IVIinerals . 
Fisheries . 
Tobacco . 
Chemicals 

Byes and pigment 
Coal, coke, etc. , 
Machinery 

HK Taels 
258.011,355 
36,694,371 
67,555,901 
26,125 843 
61,936,522 
32,666,304 
28,518,805 
23,042,164 
10,723,118 

Beans and bean cake . 
Coal .... 
Raw cotton 

Silk, materials, etc. 

Hides 

Tea , 

Oils, bean &: vegetable 
Minerals 

Textiles 

HK Taels 
203.315,626 
28,236,739 
34,158,765 
187,768,366 
20,140,508 
37,133,853 
37,699,458 
30,133,709 
61,275.115 
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In 1928 the tea export was 355,168 
piOTils to Russia, 123,170 to Hong- 
Rong, 76,091 to the U.S.A., 60,134 
to Great Britain, and 44,498 to 
France. 

Shipping and Navigation . — In 1927 
the carrying trade was much harassed 
by piracy. Normal conditions did 
not return until March 1928. C. is 
peculiar in that its inland navigation 
is open to foreign vessels by various 
treaties. The vessels which entered 
and cleared Chinese ports during 
1928 numbered 186,851, with an 
aggregate tonnage of 152,630,001. 
The percentages of this tonnage were 
36'71 British, 25*60 Japanese, 23*95 
Chinese, 4*17 American, 2*43 German, 
2*48 Norwegian, 1.73 Dutch, and 
2*93 other flags. 

Currency, Measures, etc . — The coin- 
age of C. has varied considerably 
during the ages. At one time the 
sole oflaicial monetary unit was the 
copper cash, of which 1000 (or in 
practice 1220) equalled one haikwan 
(or customs) tael. The tael is not 
a coin, but a weight of silver, and 
its value fluctuates with the value 
of silver. In 1928 the HR tael was 
equal in value to 2s. llfV^Z. A con- 
vention treaty with Great Britain in 
1902 pledged C. to inaugurate a 
standard national coinage. In 1908 
an Imperial Decree was Issued, which 
made the silver tael coin of 0*98 
touch, weighing one treasure -scale 
tael, the unit. In 1910 this decree 
was cancelled, and a further edict 
established the silver dollar of 0*90 
touch, weighing 0 72 treasury -weight 
tael, as the new unit. In 1928 the 
National Gov. decided that the tael 
should cease to be current after 
July, when it was proposed to mint 
a new uniform dollar as legal tender. 
The foreign dollar has had a success- 
ful career in C., and the first Chinese 
dollar had appeared in 1889. In 
1914 a repubhcan dollar was coined, 
and in 1927 this was replaced by 
the Sun Yat-sen dollar. The prin- 
cipal weight measures are the liang 
or tael (li oz. avoirdupois), of which 
sixteen make one chin or catty 
(li lb. avoirdupois) ; 100 chin make 
one tan or picul == 133 A- lb. These 
measures are also used for liquids. 
The chlh of 14/^ English inches is 
the legal standard for length. 

Finances. — C. has issued five bud- 
gets smce the establishment of the 
republic, but after 1923 budgeting 
was interrupted by civil strife. In 
1928, however, a Budget Committee 
was formed under the National Gov., 
but no results are yet forthcoming. 
From 1927 to 1928 the total revenues 
amounted to $148,256,001 and 
1,854,385 taels, and this was balanced 
by the expenditure for the same 


year, showing a bank deposit of 
$161,567. Military expenses figured 
the most heavily at $131,176,341. 
The chief sources of revenue are the 
land tax and the customs, the pro- 
duce of the Gov. lands, and the salt, 
kerosene, wine, and tobacco taxes. 
The likin tax, which was first im- 
posed in 1853 on all goods in transit 
from one prov. to another, used to 
provide an annual receipt of nearly 
$40 million. It was abolished in 
1929, together with other internal 
levies. In its place it was proposed 
to institute a special consumption 
tax, regulated by the Provincial 
Commissions of Finance. 

Government . — The constitution of 
the National Gov. of the Republic 
came into legal force on Oct. 15, 
1928. The National Gov. is the 
creation of the Kuo -Min Tang 
(People’s National Party), and after 
the unification of C. tmder the Kuo- 
-min Tang flag, a Central Political 
Council was set up, and in March 
1929 this was reconstituted to con- 
sist of twenty-four members and 
eight reserve members. This council 
formulates the policy of the National 
Gov., which consists of a president 
and from twelve to sixteen state 
councillors. The National Gov. com- 
prises five yuan, and the presidents 
and vice-presidents of these are 
elected from among the state coun- 
cillors. The Execndive Yuan super- 
vises the work of the various execu- 
tive ministries and commissions. 
These are : Ministry of (1) Interior, 
(2) Foreign Affairs, (3) Military 
Affairs, (4) Finance, (5) Communica- 
tions, (6) Agriculture, and Mining, 

(7) Industry, Labour and Commerce, 

(8) Education, (9) Railways, (10) 
Public Health, (11) Navy, and the 
following commissions, (12) National 
Reconstruction Commission, (13) 
National Opinm Suppression Com- 
mission, (14) Commission for Mongo- 
lian and Tibetan Affairs, (15) National 
Famine Relief Commission. The 
Legislative Yuan is the highest l^s- 
lative organ with power to decide 
matters concerning legislation, bud- 
gets, amnesties, war and peace, and 
the conclusion of treaties. The 
Judicial Yuan comprises the Ministry 
of Judicial Administration, the 
Snpreme Court, the Commission for 
the Disciplining of Officials, and the 
Administrative Court. The JExamina* 
tvon Yuan comprises the Commission 
for the Conduct of Examinations and 
the Ministry of Ihiblic Service Quali- 
fications. The Control Ytian com- 
prises the Ministry of Audit and also 
conducts the impeachment of officials. 
The pro vs., excluding Mongolia and 
Tibet, are administered under a 
Provincial Gov., consisting of a- 
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chLairman and thirteen members. 
The Municipal Gov. imder a mayor 
is responsible to the Proviueial Gov., 
but there is also a Special Municipal 
Gov., if the pop. of the town exceeds 
a million, which is directly respon- 
sible to the National Gov. Ad- 
ministration is further subdivided 
into a Local Gov. for each dist. or 
hsien, which consists of a number of 
sections and villages, each with its 
chief or elder. 

Army and Navy , — The military 
profession is despised among the 
Chinese, and hitherto the mercenary 
system has prevailed. In 1928 the 
reorganisation of the army was one 
of the first problems facing the 
National Got. On July 11, Chiang 
Kai-shek, the President, summoned 
the military commanders to a con- 
ference at Tang-shan. A memoran- 
dum was drawn up and submitted 
to the Central Executive Committee. 
The more detailed memorandum 
which the Committee adopted laid 
down that from sixty to seventy 
divs. of 15,000 men each should be 
organised out of the best existing 
units. A gendarmerie of sixty bat- 
talions of 500 men each was also to 
be formed. On Jan. 1, 1929, a 
commission was set up to undertake 
the work of reorganising and dis- 
banding the present army of over 
a million and a half men. The 
Chinese navy has a total tonnage 
of 41,000, but many ships are obsolete. 
In 1898, four years after the Chino- 
Japanese War, C. purchased five of 
her best cruisers, the largest of which, 
the Hai Chi, is 4300 tons. Further 
foreign purchases included two train- 
ing-shlps from Great Britain in 1911. 
The Chinese now successfully build 
and launch gunboats at the Kiang- 
nan naval dockyard, Shang-hai. 
Chinese military aviation commenced 
in 1919 with the purchase of six 
Handley Page machines, forty Vickers 
Vimy and sixty-five Avro, originally 
intended for commercial use only. 
An air Department is now established 
for the reoiganisation of the air force. 

JBducation . — ^For many centuries 
there has been a national system of 
education, dealing only with the 
study of Chinese literature and 
history, but this was abolished in 
1905, when the system of examina- 
tions giving entrance to state 
employments, to which this training 
was preparatory, was also abolished. 
There was, however, no attempt at 
reform until the 1911 revolution, 
which in its beginning was largely 
the work of the Chinese students 
returned from abroad. In 1910 
roughly 30,000 students studied in 
Japan, but owing to a subsequent 
reaction against Japanese imperialism 


these numbers dropped to about 
5000 in 1927. In that year there 
were about 2000 students in the 
tj.S.A. and 600 in Europe. There is 
a genuine desire among educated 
Chinese to acquire what is best in 
Western culture, at the same time 
allowing for its defects- A scheme 
to co-ordinate the national system 
of education accompanied the politi- 
cal reconstmetion of O., and a 
National Conference was held in 
May 1928. It was decided that the 
Three People’s Principles laid down 
by Sun Yat-sen, the late leader of 
the Kuo -Min Tang, should be taught 
m all schools. Elementary, second- 
ary, and higher education are pro- 
vided for, while there are also voca- 
tional and technical schools. Each 
prov. is in the hands of an Education 
Commissioner, but in three provs. 
the University District System pre- 
vails. These are the Central Uni- 
versity District (Kiang-su), Peking 
University, and Hang-chau Uni- 
versity (Che-kiang), where the head 
of the university governs the affairs 
of each prov. B^oreign and mis- 
sionary education is mostly influenced 
by America. As a result of America’s 
generous remission of a large part 
of the Boxer indemnity, the Hsing 
Hua College was built in 1911 for 
the purpose of training students 
who are eventually to continue their 
studies in the U .S . A. Another Amer- 
ican foundation is the Rockefeller 
Hospital, to which is attached the 
Peking Union Medical College. The 
former literacy average of 1 per 
cent, of the whole pop. has now 
risen to 15 per cent., being mnch 
higher in some provs. The elimina- 
tion of illiteracy is one of the main 
objects of the National Government. 

Rd-igion . — Three religions, Con- 
fucianism (if it may he called a re- 
ligion), Buddhism, and Taoism, are 
oificially recognised by the Chinese 
government. Confucianism is a moral 
system which definitely refuses in- 
tercourse with the unknown, and em- 
phasises the duties of the present life. 
Confucius (K’ung Fu-tzu) encouraged 
ancestor-worship as a part of filial 
piety, hut he himself is not wor- 
shipped as a god. At the present 
time there is a reaction against his 
teachings, which uphold feudalism 
and the family, as being unpro- 
gressive, Confucianism metkes for 
extreme courtesy. Taoism, taught 
by Lao-tze, an older contemporary 
of Confucius in the sixth century 
B.O., is a refreshing rationalistio 
philosophy. Later it degenerated 
into magic, concerned with the 
search for the elixir of life. Buddhism 
entered C. in the first century a.p., 
and thence spread into Tibet, where 
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in the form of lamaiam it now has vances in civilisation and ciiltnre are 
its stronghold. Mohammedanism assigned. The first emperor of whom 
was introduced in the seventh cen- a detailed account is given is Fu-hi, 
tury A.r>., and spread with such sue- whose life-time tradition fixes as 
cess that there are now 20,000,000 2852—2738 b.o., but he is regarded by 
adherents of this faith in C. A many as a supernatural and semi- 
large native literature has grown human being. Following him, and 
up around it. Christianity was forming with him tho group known 
introduced by the Nestorians at the as * The Three Emperors,’ come 
beginning of the sixth century, hut Shon-nung and Huang-Ti, carrying 
died out after flourishing for a short the story down to the twenty -fourth 
time, in 1247 the first Catholic mis- century b.o. Immediately following 
sionary. Friar John of Carpini, en- come Yao and Shun, who are re- 
tered C., and in 1581 the Jesuit Friar garded by popular Chinese history 
Kicci made many converts. The as types of perfect emperors. On 
Koman Catholic faith has now over their heads are heaped up piles of 
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THE THRONE ROOM IN THE PORBIDEEN OITT, PEKING 


a million adherents, while Protes- virtues, aU, apparently, of late origin, 
tantism has about 100,000. Christi- In 2205 b.o. begins the Hia dynasty, 
anity suffer s in the eyes of the Chinese of which the first emperor, Yu, came 
owing to the variety of sects which to the throne as successor to Shim on 
have missionary headquarters in C. account of his engineering ability. 
The Chinese do not tolerate a paid This dynasty is supposed to continue 
priesthood. tiU 1766 b.o., when Ki6. the eigh- 

History . — ^No trace is found in teenth emperor, a type of the bad 
ancient Chinese literature of any king, was overthrown, and the Shang 
tradition on which a theory might be dynasty commenced. This also be- 
founded as to the original source of gan well with its first sovereim, 
the race. The Chines© have their own Ch‘6ng-Tang, but gradually de- 
traditions as to the history of the generated until it ended with the 
human race, and this shows no signs contemptible tyrant Chdusin in 1122 
of any migration. After the time of b.o. With the next dynasty we 
P‘an-ku, the first man, they tell of begin to reach the grounds of true 
ten periods of sovereigns, to the history. The period of the Chou 
reigns of whom most of the great ad- dynasty forms, indeed, one of the 
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classical epochs of Chinese history, 
Wu-wang', the first emperor, aided by 
his brother, Chou-htmg-, set to work 
to weld the disunited members of the 
country into a solid whole. In doing 
this he made use of a system which 
we must describe as feudal. He 
brought peace and prosperity to the 
whole land. Agriculture improved, 
everywhere great public works were 
constructed, the nomadic life came to 
an end, and the foundation of the 
political system was laid. Literature 
and the arts flourished during the 
whole Chou period. The emperor was 
regarded as the son of heaven, and 
became the mediator whom the 
people reverenced as representative 
of heaven, and who at the same time 
sacrificed and acted as high priest for 
the nation. The outlines, at any rate, 
of the reigns of the thirty -five sove- 
reigns of the Chou dynasty are 
correct, and it is probable that the 
details are also mostly trustworthy. 
One, at any rate, has been tested. 
The record is given of an eclipse 
which occurred in the reign of Yu- 
wang, and astronomers have calcu- 
lated that the date given for this is 
perfectly accurate. The date of the 
eclipse, Aug. 29, 776 B.C., is, how- 
ever, generally considered as the first 
certain historical point in Chinese 
history. Dinging the century imme- 
diately following, disintegration set 
in, and the kingdom fell into five 
states, the period being known as 
that of the Five Leaders. The for- 
tunes of each state varied consider- 
ably year by year, but the state of 
Ts‘in, on the western border, gener- 
ally remains the most prominent. 
This was followed by a period of still 
greater anarchy and internecine strife 
known as that of * The Contending 
States.’ In the midst of this dis- 
ordered time come the three great 
Chinese sages, within a century or 
two of each other. First comes 
Confucius, b. 551 B.c., the first his- 
torian of his country. It was he 
who united all the traditions of 
government and conduct handed 
down through the ages, and welded 
them into the system of morality 
which his country has preserved 
since. He lays particular emphasis on 
the centralisation of authority, that 
being a particular need of his age. 
The father has absolute authority 
over bis family, and the emperor is 
the father of the state. Lao-Tze 
(Laocius) and Mencius also belong to 
this period. The Chou dynasty was 
now very weak, and the influence of 
Confucianism was not strong enough 
to secure unity. The king of Ts*in 
made war upon the Emperor Nau- 
wang, and with him the Chou droasty 
ended in 256 b.c. For a time there 


was no emperor, but in 219 b.c. the 
Ts*in dynasty, from which the name 
of C. is derived, had its beginning. 
Chwang-siang-wang, the nominai 
founder of this dynasty, d. in 246 
B.O., and was succeeded by Shi 
Hwang-ti, the first of the ‘ imiversal 
emperors.’ This emperor set himself 
to do away with the feudal system, 
and to do this he beheaded some 
hundreds of the scholars, among' 
whose ranks the system found its 
chief supporters. To him is attributed 
the building of the Great Wall, and he 
is also said to have made many canals, 
etc. For many centuries the Chinese 
had been engaged in warfare with the 
Hiung-nu, probably connected with 
the Huns, and Shi Hwang-ti led a 
successful expedition against this 
tribe, driving them into Mongolia. 
He also extended the empire south- 
ward as far as the Yang-tsze-Kiang. 
On the failure of the Ts*in dynasty, 
war broke out between Liu Pang and 
Hiang-Yu, two leaders of the success- 
ful rebellion which had brought this 
about, and the former prince came to 
the imperial throne under the title of 
Kao Ti (c. 206 b.c.). He was the 
founder of the Han dynasty. After 
this period the Chinese political sys- 
tem never acquired any stability, and 
during the centuries that follow no 
less than thirty -five dynasties are 
chronicled, not one of which lasted 
for more than three centuries. The 
period of the Hans was one of great 
progress. Shi Hwang-ti, in his en- 
mity against the literate classes, had 
ordered the destruction of all the 
books, except those on ordinary 
sciences, and an effort was made to 
repair the effects of this wholesale 
destruction. The system of competi- 
tive examinations, which lasted until 
the nineteenth century, was now in- 
stituted. Except for successful cam- 
paigns with the Hiung-nu, the empire 
remained at peace. In the reign of 
Wu-ti (140—86 B.c.) the power of the 
Tartar marauders was broken, and 
eastern Turkestan was made subject 
to the emperor. Many states on all 
sides were also absorbed, and the 
Han period ranks as one of the 
greatest epochs of Chinese national 
prosperity and expansion. The 
Chinese — especially those of the N. — 
still rejoice to call themselves the 
* sons of Han.’ To this dynasty, 
which ended in a.b. 220, succeeded 
an epoch of misrule and disturbance, 
that of the Three Kingdoms, which 
lasted for forty-five years. Then 
the dynasty of the Western Tsius 
was established by Sz-ma Yen, who- 
took the title of Wu-ti. To this suc- 
ceeded a chaotic period under the 
Eastern Tsius, which family lost 
power in 419. This period is notable 
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for the reception at the Chinese court 
of an embassy from the Roman em- 
pire, which was then sharing with the 
Chinese the menace of the Tartar 
hordes. For two hundred years after 
419 almost all trace of ordered govern- 
ment was lost. Ko less than fifteen 
dynasties succeeded to the throne 
dnring this period. In 618 Li Yuen, 
taking the name of Kao-Tsn, made 
himself the first emperor of the great 
T‘ang dynasty. The three hundred 
years which followed, to its full in 
907, were years of great expansion and 
progress. At first the power of the 
Tnrks on the W. was so great that 
they had to be propitiated, but it 
was not long before aggressive 
measures could be taken, and the 
frontier was greatly extended in their 
direction as far as Eastern Persia and 
the Caspian Sea. From every part of 
Asia ambassadors were received at 
the Chinese court. Later the frontier 
was also extended on the N. to the 
borders of Korea by the defeats 
inflieted on the Khitan. At the end 
of the eighth centm*y the T‘ang 
dynasty began to decline, but that 
which succeeded it in 960, the Sung 
dynasty, was far greater. Between 
these two (907—960) come five minor 
dynasties. This is, above all, the 
period of O.’s literary activity. Book- 
making, printing, and the formation 
of libraries were actively carried on 
throughout the country. The chief 
adversaries of the empire during this 
period were the northern KMtdn Tar- 
tars. The first three kings, T-ai-tsu, 
T‘ai-tsTmg, and Ch6n-tsung, carried 
•on a campaign against them with 
gradually declining success, and the 
Chinese were finally compelled to call 
in the aid of the ISTiichih Tartars to 
expel the Khitdn from Liao-tung. 
This the Kiichih did, but they then 
refused to leave the coimtry they had 
thus occupied. They took the offen- 
sive against the Chinese and ulti- 
mately possessed themselves of the 
whole of Northern C., over which 
they established the Kin dynasty, 
leaving only the southern half to the 
Sungs. Meanwhile, the power of the 
Mongols in Eastern Asia was in- 
creasing, and it was the northern 
kingdom that first felt the approach 
•of the new danger. In alliance with 
the Khitdn, Genghis Khan, the great 
Mongol leader invaded Liao-tung and 
captured the capital city, Liao -Yang, 
in 1212—13. The war continued with 
Mongol victories until the death of 
Genghis in 1227. He was succeeded 
by his son, Ogdal, who made an alli- 
ance with the Sungs of Southern C. 
against the Kins. This alliance was 
snccessful, and the Kin dynasty was 
entirely swept away. Quarrels, how- 
ever, then arose between the allies. 


and the Mongols swept over most of 
Southern O. The whole of the coun- 
try was in their hands when, in 1259, 
Kublai Khan ascended the imperial 
throne . At no perio d di d China attain 
such greatness as now, under the 
Mongol dynasty- Its territories ex- 
tended from the Dnieper to the 
Pacific Ocean, and from the Arctic 
Ocean to the Straits of Malacca. 
Commerce flourished even with Eu- 
rope, and it was during this period 
that Marco Polo, the first European 
to give the western races an accurate 
idea of C., was in the service of the 
Great Khan. In 1368 this great 
dynasty was succeeded hy the native 
Ming dynasty, famous rather for the 
arts of peace than for their conquests. 
They, also, strove to encourage in- 
tercourse with foreign nations, and 
many Portuguese and Spanish traders 
entered the cormtry. Christianity was 
also introduced more extensively by 
the exertions of the Jesuit, Fr. 
Ricci. Canton became the chief port 
for foreign intercourse. But a new 
foe, the Manchu Tartars, were now 
coming into prominence. In 1616 a 
force of these people, who had suf- 
fered much from Chinese oppression, 
entered the country and defeated the 
forces sent against them. In 1619 
they took complete possession of 
Liao-tung, and in the following year 
T*ien-ming, the Manchu king, de- 
clared himself independent. Mean- 
while, O. itself was in a state of dis- 
union. There were various rebel 
forces, under different leaders, in arms 
against the emperor, who finally 
committed suicide- None knew where 
to turn for help, and the general 
on the Eanchu frontier invited the 
Manchus to enter and subdue one of 
the rebel leaders. They willingly did 
so, but refused to retire when their 
work was done. They took possession 
of the capital without a struggle, and 
in 1644, the last dynasty of G., the 
Ta-ts*ing, or * Great Pure/ was 
established. It is interesting to note 
the pig-tail, the plaited queue of hair 
worn at the back, so often considered 
a special mark of the Chinese, dates 
its introduction from this time. It 
was imposed on them hy the Manchu 
conquerors, whose fashion of head- 
dress it was, and at first was received 
most unwillingly. However, the 
Manchus were in the minority, and 
most of their customs, etc., were re- 
placed by those of the conquered 
race. Perhaps the greatest of the 
Manchu emperors was the second, 
K‘ang-hi (1662—1722), who is famous 
both for learning and for general- 
ship. He devoted himself to study 
under the guidance of the Jesuits, 
and it is to him that the country owes 
the great dictionary of the Chinese 
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lan^a^e. His successor, Tiing' Chen^ 
was a monarch of a very different 
type, and it is from his rei^ that the 
policy of * exclusion ' clearly begins. 
He inaugurated a persecution of 
Christians, and did his best to undo 
the work which the Mongol emperors 
had started. The change was not, 
however, due to him alone. The con- 
duct of Portuguese traders, and the 
Quarrels of the religious ordei’S had 
not impressed the Chinese favour- 
ably. Moreover, the ideas of civilisa- 
tion entertained by the eastern and 
western races thus brought into con- 
tact were diametrically opposed on 
many points. Collision followed, as it 
was bound to do. From the seven- 
teenth to the nineteenth century the 
attempt of C. to retire within herself 
and exclude the * barbarians * marks 
her history. It is time now to turn 
to England, for to her is due the 
opening of C. to Europe. English 
trading with C. began in 1635, and 
for nearly two centuries the English 
trade was in the hands of the East 
India Company. The Chinese ob- 
jected especially to the importation 
of opium, and the bringing in of 
this drug was made illegal in 1796. 
hlutual distrust between government 
and traders had long been growing, 
and in 1837 the Chinese government 
resolved on finally exterminating the 
opium trade. A governor, Lin, w^as 
sent to Canton, with orders to compel 
the merchants there to give up all the 
opium in their possession. The Eng- 
lish were in a weak and precarious 
position, and the demand was com- 
phed with, but EUiott, the British 
governor, refused to take the further 
step of signing a bond authorising 
the confiscation of all ships after- 
wards engaged in the trade. Nego- 
tiations continued for some time, 
which terminated with the British 
government's declaration of war in 
1840* The British captured Ghusan, 
stormed several cities, and finally 
threatened Nan-king- A treaty was 
then made at the latter place by 
which five ports. Canton, Amoy, Fu- 
chou, Ning-po, and Shang-hai, were 
opened to British trade ; Hong-Kong 
was ceded to Britain, and a laige war 
indemnity was paid. Various other 
questions were also settled, but that 
of the opium trade was not discussed. 

In 1856 fresh complications arose, 
over the ' Arrow ' affair, and a fresh 
war arose. In this France joined, and 
after some victories by the allies the 
war closed in 1858 with the treaty of 
Tien-tsin, The British then aided the 
Chinese to put down the famous T*ai- 
p^ing rebellion. Till the end of the 
century the Chinese were engaged in 
resisting the encroachments of the 
Hussians in Hi, of the Japanese in 


Formosa and the Liu-ki Is., and of the 
French in the S. Meanwhile Korea, 
nominally xmder the suzerainty of C., 
was threatening to prove the cause 
of a war with Japan, owing to the 
encroachments of the latter power, 
and in 1894 this actually came. After 
a year of conflict the Chinese were 
utterly defeated and compelled to 
sign a treaty at Chifu (1895), in which 
the independence of Korea was recog- 
nised by G., and Formosa and part of 
the Xiiu-Kiu archipelago ceded to the 
conquerors. (See Chino- Japanese 
War, 1894—95.) At this period many 
new treaty ports were opened to 
the western powers, who aided the 
Chinese in return to eject the Japanese 
from Liao-tung. C. then set to work 
vigorously to reorganise her military 
system. In 1897 Germany seized the 
port of Kiao-chou, and in the follow- 
ing year C. granted the Germans a 
lease of this district for ninety-nine 
years. In the same year (1898) Hussia 
also received the lease of Port Arthur 
and Its district, while Britain re- 
ceived Wei-hai-wei, and a ninety 
years’ lease of part of Kwan-tung. 
France received the lease for a similar 
time of the Bay of Kwang-chau-wan 
and of the islands near the bay. These 
predatory proceedings brought in 
their tram a natural reaction against 
foreigners, a reaction which cul- 
minated in the Boxer rising (1900). 
(See Boxers, The.) In Feh. 1904 
Hussia and Japan came into collision 
over the question of Korea, and in a 
series of engagements, ail of which 
occurz*ed in Manchuria, Korea, or 
on the Chinese seas, Hussia was 
severely beaten (for details see 
Hxjssia). Tbxoughout this war O. 
remained a passive spectator. The 
terms of the treaty of Portsmouth, 
IJ.S.A., which was signed on Aug. 29, 
1905, in so far as they affected C., in- 
cluded the conveyance of the lease of 
Port Arthur and Dalny to Japan and 
the recognition by Hussia of Korea 
and Southern Manchuria as being 
within Japan’s ‘ sphere of influence.’ 
Korea was finally annexed to Japan 
on Aug. 23, 1910, and the annexation 
was not questioned by the powers. 
In estimating the factors which led 
up to the revolution of 1911-12 (per- 
haps the greatest revolution the world 
has yet seen if the number of people 
it affected he taken into accoxmt), the 
weakness of the Manchu court must 
be borne in mind. The weak and 
youthful emperor, Kwang-su, made 
an abortive attempt in 1898 to in- 
troduce administrative reforms. This 
at once led to the reins of government 
being seized by his aunt, the re- 
actionary and aged Dowager Empress, 
the emperor being made a prisoner in 
everything but name. There is little 
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doubt as to the complicity of the 
Dowager Empress in the Boxer rising, 
but even she was forced to make 
some concession to the forces of pro- 
gress within the empire. Edicts were 
issued in which constitutional reforms 
were promised, such reforms to be 
effected gradually, the whole to be 
completed by 1917. On Nov. 14, 
1908, the Emperor Ewang-su died, 
and strangely enough on the foUow- 
ing day the Dowager Empress also 
died. The emperor, who had died 
childless, was succeeded by his infant 


funds to the extent of £400,000. The 
moyement, which was more anti- 
d 3 !Tiastio (i.e. anti-Manohu) than re- 
publican, rapidly spread, and soon 
embraced most of the southern pro- 
yinces of C. The leader of the revolt 
at Han-kau was the able general, Li 
Tuan-hung, but the inspirer of the 
revolution was Dr. Sun Yat-sen, at 
that moment in America. The dis- 
traught central government on Oct. 
14 sent for Tuan Shih-kai, who at 
first refused to come to its aid, but 
eventually did so on the court con- 
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nephew, Pu-yi (b. Feb. 11, 1906), 
who was not quite three years of age. 
Prince Chun, his father, being ap- 
pointed regent. Prince Chun was a 
man of enlightened character, but 
even he was not able to withstand the 
court influences working against pro- 
gress, so that before the new monarch 
had reigned two months Yuan Shih- 
kai, the able and reforming viceroy 
of Chih-li, was dismissed. With 
Yuan's departure went possibly the 
only man who could have stayed off 
the impending revolution. The storm 
burst on Oct. 10, 1911, on the banks 
of the Yang-tze, a district in which 
insurrections seem to be endemdo. 
The rising in Han-kau in the province 
of Hu-peh was joined by the modem- 
drilled troops at Wu-chang, near 
Han-kau. The neighbouring arsenal 
of Han-yang was captured and with it 
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ferring on him dictatorial powers. He 
despatched Admiral Sa Chen-ping up 
the Yang-tze with a squadron of gun- 
boats, and proceeded to quell the 
rebellion at the head of the still re- 
maining (mostly no them) loyal 
troops. On Oct. 13 the rebels pro- 
claimed a republic in the province of 
Hu-peh, with Li Yuan-hux^ as presi- 
dent, and notified the foreign consuls 
that the property and persons of 
foreigners would he respected. After 
some indecisive fighting around Han- 
kau, in which the advantage lay first 
with the rebels and then with the 
Imperialists (Han-kau being recap- 
tured and burned on Oct. 29), a tmca 
was arranged. In the meantime a 
rebel government was established at 
the old capital of O., Nan-king, and 
a convention representative of all the 
southern provinces was assembled 
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first at Shanghai and later at Nan- 
king . Dr. Sun Tat-sen duly arrived 
in C., and Tuan Shih-kai secured 
from the royal house in the closing 
days of 1911 an edict pledging itself 
to abide by the decision of a national 
convention as to whether it should 
abdicate or not. The revolutionaries 
now demanded that the JManchu 
dynasty should abdicate and a re- 
public be established, but Yuan 
strove hard to bring about a con- 
stitutional monarchy only. He sent 
Tang Shao-yi to negotiate with Wu 
Ting-fang (formerly Chinese ambas-’ 
sador at Washington), and Tang was 
apparently won over to the Republi- 
can point of view. On the other hand. 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen, who had been 
elected President of the republic by 
the Nan-king Convention, by an act 
of patriotic self-effacement which 
saved much bloodshed, refused to 
accept the position, and urged that 
Yuan Shih-kai he appointed. Seeing 
that further resistance was useless. 
Yuan set himself to the task of mak- 
ing the change from the old regime 
to the new with as little friction as 
possible, and sought to procure the 
most * face-saving ’ conditions for the 
1 ‘etiring dynasty. On Feb. 12, 1912, 
the throne issued three edicts, in 
which it announced its will to abide 
by the decision of the National Con- 
vention and accept the republic, en- 
trusting Y^uan with the task of bring- 
ing about the new constitution in 
cord unction with the N an-king govern- 
ment, and, after exhorting all to 
peaceably accept the new order, 
announced the abdication of the 
dynasty. A constitution of seventy 
clauses was promulgated ; the em- 
peror was to retain his title and 
receive a pension, and be accorded the 
civility due to a foreign sovereign. 
On Feb. 27 the Nan-king Assembly 
endorsed this decision by electing 
Yuan as President, and he was 
formally installed on March 10, but 
for a long while there was a deadlock 
over the question as to whether 
Peking or Nan-king should be the 
capital of the republic, the question 
not being settled in favour of Peking 
until April. Tang Shao-yi, who 
subsequently resigned, was appointed 
Premier, Li Yuan-hung Vice-Presi- 
dent, and a cabinet drawn from both 
governments was constructed. The 
National Assembly met in Peking in 
April 1913, and censured Yuan Shih- 
kai for negotiating a foreign re- 
organisation loan. Foreign capital 
in O. has led to the system of ex- 
tra-territoriality, granting of con- 
cessions, etc. Conflict between Yuan 
and Sun Yat-sen resulted in the 
Second Revolution in July. Sun 
fled to Japan, and in Oct. Yuan was 


elected fnll President for five years. 
His first act was to dissolve the 
Kno-nadn Tang and expel its members 
from parliament. The Kuo-min 
Tang originated with the Y'outh 
Movement. In 1894 Sun founded 
the Shing Chung Hwei (O. Revivai 
Society), which gained many sup- 
porters owing to the feeling aroused 
by the ‘ unequal treaties * contracted 
between the Powers and the en- 
feebled Manchu Government. In 
1905 the society was reorganised, 
and in 1911 was called the Kno-min 
Tang (People’s National Party) . 
From 1913, to 1916 the party showed 
no activity beyond secret propaganda 
against Yuan’s monarchical am- 
bitions. In 1914 America proposed 
an agreement to neutralise the Far 
East. Japan took exception and, 
following an ultimatum to Germany, 
attacked the Ger. leased territory of 
Edao-chou and on Nov. 7, 1914, 

captured Tsing-tau. Japan also oc- 
cupied Chinese districts in Shan-txi^, 
thus violating Chinese neutrality . 
Protests were met by the notorious 
Twenty-One Demands, which meant 
the control of C. by Japan. Con- 
trary to Japan’s wishes. Yuan pub- 
lished the negotiations, raising such 
protest, especially in America, that 
Japan modified the demands. An 
ultimatum forcing acceptance of 
these was deliyered to C. on May 7, 
1915. Yuan attempted to restore 
the monarchy, with himself as 
emperor, but widespread revolt 
caused him to abandon his ambition. 
On June 6 he d., and Lx Yuan-hung 
became president. In a dispute 
with the Premier, Tuan Chi-jni, over 
C.’s participation in the Great War, 
Li called in General Chang Tsun as 
mediator. Chang’s first act was to 
dissolve parliament, and many mem- 
bers left Peking to form a Constitu- 
tional Gov. at Canton under Sun 
Yat-sen, On July 1, 1915, Chang 
restored the Manchu ex-emperor, 
but was defeated by Tuan Ohi-jui at 
the head of the N. army, and the 
emperor was again deposed. Li 
Yuan-hung resigned, and Feng Kuo- 
chang became president. Tuan Chi- 
jui was again premier, and war was 
declared on Germany and Austria 
on Aug, 14.1917. The Revolutionary 
Gov. at Canton also declared war. 
In Aug. 1918 the war-lords or ‘ tuch- 
uns ’ assembled the ‘ bogus ’ par- 
hament and elected Hsu Shih-chang 
as president. At the Versailles 
Peace Conference C. was represented 
by delegates from both, the Peking 
and Canton Govs. France and 
England were bound by secret treaty 
to support Japan’s claims to the 
former Ger. territories, and Shan- 
tung was accordingly awarded to 
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Japan by the Council of Three, 
April 30, 1919. Thereupon the 

Chinese delegates refused to sign 
the Treaty of Versailles. Anti- 
Japanese riots broke out in O., and 
the militaristic party, supposedly 
subsidised by Japan, became so un- 
popular that Tuan Chi-jui formed 
the Anfu Party to consolidate his 
position. He was opposed by Tsao 
Kun, the Chi-li tuchun, and Wu 
Pei-fu, the Feng-tien tuchun. The 
President, prompted by the Anfu 
Party, dismissed Wu on July 9, 

1920, and censured Tsao Kun. 
Joining forces with Chang Tso-lin, 
the Mihtary Governor of Manchuria, 
they moved against Peking. Mean- 
while in April the Canton Gov. had 
spht, and Sun Yat-sen wuth two 
other leaders negotiated from Shang- 
hai with Tuan Chi-jui at Peking for 
the unification of the coimtry. In 
July Tuan was decisively defeated 
by Wu Pei-fu, and retired to a 
Buddhist monastery. Power in the 
N. now belonged to the super- 
tuchuns, Chang Tso-lin and Tsao 
Kun. The year 1920 ended wdth a 
fa min e which reduced 15 millions 
to starvation. In 1921 Sun Yat- 
sen returned to Canton, and in April 
was unconstitutionally elected presi- 
dent. 

Foreign Itelations , — On Nov. 11, 

1921, the Washington Conference 
met to discuss the limitation of 
armaments and incidentally the 
question of Shan-timg and the Far 
East. A compromise was reached 
over the management of the Shan- 
tung Railway, and it was agreed 
to restore to C. all public property 
m Tsing-tau. By 1923 0. was in 
possession of all former leased terri- 
tories at Kiao-chou. Other Chinese 
demands for tariff autonomy and 
the abolition of extra-territoriality 
were favourably received. England 
proposed to restore Wei-hai-wei, and 
the agreement was eventually signed 
on April IS, 1930. A commission, 
empowered at Washington to investi- 
gate extra-territoriality, suggested 
in their report (1926) a progressive 
scheme for the elimination of foreign 
Jurisdiction in C. In 1929 an ex- 
change of notes took place between 
the Nationalist Gov. of C. and the 
interested Powers re extra-territori- 
ality. 

Civil War , — In April 1922, Sun 
Yat-sen, President of the Canton 
Gov., and Chang Tso-lin, Dictator 
in Peking, made an alliance to sup- 
press Wu Pei-fu. Wu, aided by 
the * Christian General,' Peng Yu- 
Hsiang, defeated Chang and, forcing 
Hsn Shih-chang to retire, he re- 
instated the former president, Li 
Yuan-hung. At this time Russia 


tried to restore diplomatic relations 
with C., hut Joflfe, the Soviet envoy, 
agreed to mutual co-operation with 
Sun Yat-sen. Sun was xn exile at 
Shang-hai owing to conflict between 
the Kuo -min Tang and the Kwang-si 
military party, but on Feb. 21, 1923, 
he returned to Canton and formed 
a military gov. The constitutional 
parliament, however, in force in 
Peking, should have had Sun's co- 
operation. Karakhan, who was in 
Peking in Sept., restored relations 
between Russia and C., relinquishing 
all Russian extra-territorial rights. 
Sun reorganised the Kuo-min Tang, 
and at the first National Congress, 
held in Jan. 1921, issued the cele- 
brated Manifesto which is the founda- 
tion of the present National Gov. 
Snn had based his constitution on 
that of Great Britain and the U.S.A., 
hoping for their support, but after 
the Hong-Kong strike in 1922 none 
was forthcoming, and in 1924 he 
turned to Russia. Borodin came 
to Canton as Soviet representative. 
The Kuo-min Tang is a revolutionary, 
not a communist, party, but after 
the 1924 reorganisation members of 
the Chinese Communist Party were 
admitted. The Chinese C. P., be- 
ginning as a secret society in 1920, 
consisting of students and intel- 
lectuals, intensely idealistic, had 
grown rapidly, but Sun m advocat- 
ing co-operation with the Commu- 
nists did not subscribe to their 
principles. Meanwhile the N. mili- 
tarists were plotting for the over- 
throw of Tsao Kun, the President. 
Wu Pei-fu undertook a campaign 
against Chang Tso-lin, but he was 
deserted by Feng Yu-hsiang, the 
* Christian General.’ Feng entered 
Peking on Oct. 22, 1924, and im- 
prisoned Tsao Kun. In Nov. Chang 
and Feng ^rsuaded Tuan Chi-jui 
to return to Peking as chief executive. 
Sun was invited to a conference, hut 
arrived in Peking an ill man. On 
March 12, 1925, he cZ., and his death 
caused a split in the Kuo-min Tang- 
One section, the Western Hills 
Group, established separate head- 
quarters at Shang-hai, whereas the 
Canton section became more com- 
munistic. After the May 20 affair at 
Shang-hai the Communists received 
greater support. In Feb. and May 
1925 there were strikes in the Japan- 
ese cotton mills, and during a riot 
a labourer was killed. On May 20 
students and labourers attended a 
memorial service, and anti-imperial- 
istic demonstrations were followed 
by several arbitrary arrests. On the 
crowd refusing to disperse, although 
insufiacient time was allowed for 
them to do so, some Chinese and 
Sikh constables were ordered to 
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* shoot to kill/ Four students were 
killed and a ntonber wounded. 
Reports on the affair are contra- 
dictory, but a indicial inquiry (with 
no Chinese representative) exonerated 
the British police officer. There is 
no doubt, however, that his order 
had the effect of inflaming anti- 
foreign feeling, which was henceforth 
directed against the British. Other 
distnrhances in Southern O. cnl- 
minated in the Shameen incident. 
On June 23 the Canton foreign 
concessions were fired on by Chinese 
students and defended by machine 
grins. One Frenchman was killed 
and four British subjects wotmded, 
while of the crowd fifty -two Chinese 
were lolled and 117 wonnded. This 
incident pnt Wang Ching-wei, Beft 
Wing leader of the Ruo-min Tang, 
in control of Canton. An organised 
boycott of British goods held np 
the trade of Hong-Kong for four 
months. Meanwhile a Ruo-min 
Army had been formed by Chiang 
Kai-shek, head of the Whampoa 
Military Academy. Forty Russian 
instructors, ex-officers of the Red 
Army, had been engaged by Sun 
to teach in the Academy. They 
served on their own responsibility 
in the Chinese army, with no con- 
nection with the Soviet Gov. Boro- 
din continued as adviser to the 
Central Executive Committee of the 
Kuo -min Tang, but during his 
absence in March 1926 Chiang suc- 
ceeded in expelling the Russians and 
other Commumsts, including Wang 
Ching-wei, from Canton. On Boro- 
din's return in April, however, Chiang 
drove his anti-communist colleagues 
from office. On June 11 he became 
Commander-in-Ghief of the National- 
ist Army, and began his campaign 
against the N. By July Chang-sha 
was taken, and by Augj. the borders 
of Hu-peh were reached. The N. 
war-lords Sun Chuan-fang and Wu 
Pei-fu failed to unite, owing to 
jealousy, and Wu was defeated. 
Han-kau was captured and renamed 
Wu-han. On Dec. 6 the Nationalist 
Gov. arrived there from (Janton. 
The Commnnist Party was still 
predominant, with Borodin as ad- 
viser, but the most outstanding man 
was Eugene Chen, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, a man held in respect 
by all parties. Chiang Kai-shek 
was now anti -communist, and after 
the defeat of Sun Chuang-fang he 
established a rival gov. at Nan- 
chang. The march of the Nationalist 
armies had been prepared by pro- 
paganda, and on Jan, 3, 1927, anti- 
foreign feeling culminated in the 
attempt to seize the British con- 
cession at Han-kau. The concession 
was defended by marines, but no 


shot was fired and no lives were lost. 
Negotiations followed between Eu- 
gene Chen and O'Malley, the British 
representative. The British Gov, 
had adopted a new conciliatory 
policy towards O., and it was pro- 
posed to put the concessions at Han- 
kau and Kiu-kiang under Chinese 
administration. This meant the sur- 
render of all rights except extra- 
territoriality. Negotiations went 
forward favourably, but on Jan. 24 
a British Expeditionary Force of 
20,000 men, with tanks, aeroplanes 
and artillery, arrived in Shang-hai. 
Shang-hai was in danger from the 
fighting between Chiang and Sun 
Chuan-fang, bxit this precautionary 
measure to protect British nationals 
so exasperated the Chinese that 
Eugene Chen broke off negotiations. 
Tiaey were resumed later, and on 
Feb. 19 the Chen-O'Malley agree- 
ment was signed. The S. armies 
took Shang-hai on March 22, and 
two days later entered Nan -king. 
Although Chiang’s armies had a 
reputation for orderly behaviour, 
a body of armed men began systematic 
looting of foreigners' houses. Seven 
foreigners were shot, and others, 
including the British Consul-General, 
were woimded. A party of 150 
were eventually rescued under cover 
of a barrage from British and Ameri- 
can warships. It is now proved 
that these Nan-king outrages were 
the result of a communist plot to 
discredit Chiang Kai-shek with the 
foreign Powers. Chiang referred the 
Powers to Nan -king for their in- 
demnities, and on April 15 himself 
ordered a clean-up of communists 
in Canton with 2000 arrests and 
20 executions. Previous to this the 
Han-kau Gov. had tried to under- 
mine his command in the army, 
and Chiang set up the rival Nan- 
king Gov. He started the so-called 
Purification Movement and prose- 
cuted the Trades Unions of Shang- 
hai, with whose aid he had taken 
that city. In Peking Chang Tso-lin, 
who had maintained his authority 
since 1926, also started a communist 
prosecution. The Han-kau Gov. 
then began a military drive north- 
ward, hoping to take Peking in three 
months with the help of Feng, the 
* Christian General,' who bad declared 
for the Nationalist cause. A three- 
cornered contest ensned, in which 
the Nan-king and Han-kau Govs., 
although both nominally Nationalist, 
were divided on the issue of com- 
munism, bnt were allied against 
Peking. At the same time, Chiang 
in Nan-king and Chang in Peking 
were both anti-communist. With 
Chiang hostile on the right flank 
and Chang and Wu Fei-fu with 
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armies to the N., the Han-kan Gov. 
was practically isolated. Tan^ Shen- 
chih began the march against Peking 
on April 22, hoping to join with 
Peng, who was in Shen-si with the 
Kno-min Chim or People’s Army, 
drilled with the fanaticism of a 
Cromwell. Han-kau was itself beset 
by a Nationalist general of Chiang 
Kai-shek’s faction. The Gov. would 
have fallen had not its troops gained 
a victory at Ghmnatien and taken 
Chen-chan. Peng controlled Ho- 
nan, while Tang returned to defend 
Han-kan. The severe losses at 
Chnmatien, however. Indefinitely de- 
layed the attack on Peking. Mean- 
while Chiang was conducting his 
own campaign against Pe k i n g, and 
in June invaded Shan-tmig, 1500 
Japanese troops suddenly occnpied 
Tsinan-fu, and Tsing-tan was similarly 
garrisoned. The pretext was the 
protection of nationals, but Japan 
was interested in maintaining the 
supremacy of Chang Tso-lin. On 
June 18 Chang counter-attacked 
OMang Kai-shok, who was also 
harassed by Snn Chnan-fang’s re- 
novated army. Being defeated, he 
retreated to the Yang-tsze, narrowly 
avoiding being outflanked by the 
Han-kau troops. Han-kau had de- 
clared war on Nan-king on July 9. 
Chiang was hemmed in on three 
fronts, as Feng, who had been keep- 
ing the balance between Nan-king 
and Han-kau, joined with Han-kau. 
However, the dtSEerence between the 
two Govs, was beginning to disappear. 
Members of the Kuo -min Tang at 
Han-kau became dissatisfied, as it 
appeared that Borodin was pledged 
to betray the Gov. into a more 
violently communistic regime, pre- 
sided over by the Chinese C. P. On 
July 17 Ho Ohien, a Nationalist 

S sneral, taking advantage of the 
an-kau forces being engaged against 
Nan-king, descended on Han-kau 
and effected a coup d’dlai, Eugene 
Chen was expelled, and later left 
C. for Moscow, There was a general 
exodus of Chinese and Russian 
communists. Mme. Sun publicly 
proclaimed at Moscow that Sxm 
Tat-sen’s work was betrayed into 
the hands of tho militarists, and 
that the Revolution was finished. 
The only obstacle now hindering 
the reunion of Han-kau and Nan- 
king was the person of Chiang Kai- 
shek, and he resigned on Aug. 12, 
1927. The Han-kau and Nan-king 
forces were then free to make a 
combined attack on Sun Chuan- 
fang, who was decisively defeated. 
Nationalist control was established 
S. of the Yang-tsze, and the Sept. 
Nan-king Gov. was organised by 
the reunited Kuo -min Tang. Nan- 


king became capital, havmg no 
foreign concessions and being near 
Shang-hai. The Gov. in renouncing 
the workers’ and peasants’ asso- 
ciations looked to the Shang-hai 
hankers for support. Union did not 
last long. The Lett Wing leader, 
Wang Ching-wei, refused to co- 
operate, and set up a gov, at Canton. 
Chiang Kai-shek returned to Shang- 
hai from Japan in Nov., and acted 
as mediator between the Left and 
Right Wings of the Kuo-min Tang, 
which it was hoped to unite for the 
Fourth Plenary Session. In Dec. 
Canton was sacked during a com- 
munist insurrection. A reaction fol- 
lowed. Wang Ching-wei, becoming 
discredited, left for Europe, but the 
Kuo-min Tang was no nearer re- 
union. In Jan. 1928 the Nan-king 
Gov. again offered Chiang the com- 
mand of the army and the leadership 
of the revolution. H© . tried to 
stabilise the gov. in order to continue 
the N. campaign, and on Jan. 7, 
1928, the Third Nan-king Gov. was 
organised. Its manifesto was based 
on Sun’s Three People’s Principles, 
but all connection with Soviet Russia 
was severed. T. V. Sooug was ap- 
pointed Minister of Finance. He 
had the confidence of the Shang-hai 
bankers, and a loan was floated to 
subsidise the N. campaign. In 
March the expedition started. Chiang 
was allied with Feng Yu-hsing and 
Yen Hsi-shan, and the common 
enemy, Chang Tso-lin, was routed. 
The Japanese again rushed troops 
to Tsinan-fu. Chiang ’s advance was 
checked, and skirmishes between 
Japanese and Chinese were inevitable, 
but more serious consequences were 
avoided by Chiang* s prudence. The 
implication that Chang Tso-lin was 
being indirectly aided by Japan 
broke the morale of the N. resistance. 
Chang evacuated Peking, and, while 
en route for Manchuria, was blown 
up and killed. The Peking Gov. 
was at an end. Peking, which means 
N. capital, was renamed Peping 
(or Peiping), which means N. Peace. 
According to Ms promise, Chiang 
resigned his command, hut received 
it back again. Personal animosity 
existed between the three generals 
of the S. armies, but the military 
problem was really a financial one, 
which T. V. Soong endeavoured to 
solve at the important Economic and 
Financial Conference, held in June. 
Chiang arrived in Peping on July S 
to attend the memorial service of 
Sun Yat-sen, and at a meeting of 
military commanders he pressed for 
disbandment. Later in July Chiang 
and Feng were in Nan-king for the 
Fifth Plenary Session. Feng was 
disaffected, but he accepted the 
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jVIinistry of War, a post which held 
him in Nan -king. The party dic- 
tatorship of the Kno-min Tang in- 
augurated the period of political 
tutelage which was to succeed mili- 
tarism. Theoretically no constitu- 
tion is yet possible during this period, 
but at the Fifth Plenary Session the 
Organic Law of the National Gov. 
was drawn up. This was the basis 
of the present Five -Power Gov., 
with its decentralised authority, a 
system familiar to the Chinese, and 
therefore more stable than the Soviet 
system. The old mandarin is now 
replaced by a civil servant trained 
in Western methods. The U.S.A. 
have contributed much to the educa- 
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tion of the Chinese, and in July 1928 
were the first of the Powers to recog- 
nise the National Gov. of Nan-king 
as representing all C- A new com- 
mercial treaty, granting tariff auto- 
nomy, was signed, and by the end 
of 1928 was followed by similar 
treaties with other Powers. A year 
later Japan also concurred. The 
chief problem confronting the National 
Gov. was a military one, which in 
its financial aspect meant a burden 
of taxation. Chiang wished to create 
a strong National army out of the 
existing troops, and to disband and 
industrialise the remainder. He 
sought the help and personal advice 
of Bauer, a Ger. colonel. This man 
earned OMang the jealousy of other 
commanders, notably Feng, who 
issued manifestoes criticising the 
Government and ridiculing his col- 
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leagues. Chiang Hsueh-liang, Gover- 
nor of Manchuria, acceded to the 
central authority, and this gave 
Chiang the opportunity to call a 
disbandment conference in Jan. 
1929. He met with no support, and 
the failure of disbandment brought 
renewed civil war. In Feh. Feng 
left Nan-king to join his army, wish- 
ing to control Shan-tung as soon as 
the Japanese evacuated. At the 
same time the Kwang-si Party, the 
Fourth Army group at Wu-han 
(Han-kau), became disaffected with 
Chiang, and made war on Nan-king. 
Feng failed to co-operate, and Chiang ’s 
alertness destroyed the Kwang-si 
forces. Chiang had made overtures 
to Feng, promising him Shan-timg, 
but at the conclusion of the Wu-hau 
campaign the Nationalist control of 
Shan-tung pro ceeded. Feng was now 
openly hostile to Chiang, who, in 
asserting the authority of Nan-king, 
was virtually dictator. In March 
the Kuo -min Tang convened the 
Third Party Congress, but although 
it strengthened the administration 
of the Gov., it failed to find a sound 
financial policy. It was the first 
congress to have no communist 
element, but co-operation between 
the Gov. and the Shang-hai hankers 
was not made possible. In the N. 
dissatisfaction with the Gov. was 
aggravated by famine. Feng de- 
clared a revolt of the Kuo -min Chun, 
and being deprived of his offices and 
dismissed the Gov., he was in the 
position of an independent militarist. 
Two of his generals, however, main- 
tained their allegiance to the National 
Gov., while Yen Hsi-shan, who had 
been the third of the former triumvi- 
rate, with Feng and Chiang, came 
forward as Feng’s champion- No 
actual fighting occurred until after 
the state burial of Sun Yat-sen in 
Nan-king. At this function the 
representatives of foreign Powers 
gave the Kuo -min Tang an inter- 
national prestige. In June Feng 
retired to Shan-si, where Yen was 
Governor. Yen advised him to go 
abroad, and offered to go with him. 
Chiang could not accept Yen’s re- 
signation, as the N. "would have 
become disorganised. He himself 
went to Peking, thus asserting the 
authority of the Gov. throughout 
O., but he found the N. reorganisa- 
tionist ’ in sympathy. Wang Chiang- 
wei, Chang Fat-kwei and Feng had 
formed an anti-government faction, 
called the Reorganisationist Party, 
after the Third Party Congress, 
which they declared illegal. Yen 
was claimed as an ally by both sides. 
On Sept. 22 Chang Fat-kwei began 
a march on Canton, and in Oct. 
Feng sent a ‘ punitive expedition ’ 
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agrainst Nan-king. The Gov. im- 
posed a rigid censorship, and the 
movements of rehellions troops were 
uncertain. Meanwhile in Manchuria 
trouble was developing over a dispute 
which began in July, when the 
Russian manager of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway was dismissed by 
the Chinese, following a police raid 
on the Soviet consulate. A state 
of war existed for some months, 
until on Dec. 22 the Chinese acceded 
to the Russian demand for a restora- 
tion of the status quo ante. While 
the Manchurian trouble was at its 
height, Chiang was forced to com- 
pound with Feng, who retired, leaving 
the Nationalist forces to occupy 
Loyang. Chang Pat-kwei was still 
threatening Canton, but was reptdsed 
on Deo. 9. The year closed with a 
mandate issued by the Nan-king 
Gov., abolishing extra-territoriality 
as from Jan. 1, 1930. The Govs, of 
Great Britain and the XJ.S.A. were 
both well disposed, but this unilateral 
abrogation of C.’s treaties caused 
some consternation, although the 
legal machinery for replacing foreign 
jurisdiction does not yet exist. Faith 
in the Nan-kmg Gov. was also much 
shaken by the growth of banditry. 
In the S. the bandits were supposed 
to be allied with the communists. 
Foreign missioners generally fell 
victims. In the N. the hegemony 
of Nan-king was resented, and in 
March Yen Hsi-shan alhed himself 
with Feng and seized control of 
Peking. Wang Ching-wei, the Left 
Wing advocate of reform, was ex- 
pelled from the Kuo -min Tang. In 
May civil war broke out between 
the N. and S,, and in July resulted 
in a stalemate. These military 
adventures are undertaken ivith 
characteristic callousness, leisure and 
humour, but they are a drain on the 
resources, badly affecting trade. 
They also cause starvation among the 
Iieasants who, having to support the 
soldiery, threaten revolt. It is likely 
that some agreement will eventually 
be reached whereby Nanking retains 
the central authority, while recognis- 
ing the virtual independence of the N. 
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Chinese Lnteratwre. — The Chinese 
reverence literature above all things. 
The writing brush or pencil was in- 
vented under the Ch*ins, and the 
Chinese were producing some of the 
greatest literature before Rome was 
founded and sending emissaries to 
collect literary texts in India at a 
time when Saxon pirates were raiding 
the coasts of Britain. War was and 
is anathema to them; and though, 
under the ChTns, the sword was 
mightier than the pen, notably when 
Shi Hnang Ti, the Conqueror of China, 
tried to blot out the past by burning 
all the Confucian hooks and executing 
some 460 of the ‘ literati,* there was a 
revival of learning under the Han 
dynasty when the classics were, 
though only with difiOeulty, recovered 
from the walls of houses or restored 
from the capacious memories of men. 
The literary ontpnt of the Chinese 
has always been on a vast scale, a 
fact which is dne tc the early inven- 
tion of block prmting in China, and 
though a great number of Chinese 
works have disappeared in the waste 
of war and fire, much has survived. 
It was during the sixth century that 
the art of taking impressions on 
paper from wooden blocks was in- 
vented, mainly for religions pictures 
and tracts ; hnt this art was only 
generally applied to the production 
of books in the tenth century a.p. 
when the Confucian Canon was so 
prmted for the first time. Movable 
types of baked clay were invented 
about A.p. 1050, and some centuries 
later were fashioned of wood and cop- 
per or lead, though they never ousted 
block printing from favour, and most 
of China’s great literary works have 
been produced in this latter way. 

As early as the sixth century B.c., 
the Chinese had a written language 
adequate to express any and all 
human ideas, a language practically 
identical with the present script. 
The founder of Chmese literature was 
Confucius, and the best authorities 
think that it cannot he asserted that 
there was anything in the nature of 
general literature before his time. 
Confucius, however, was a diligent 
collector of the utterances of earlier 
and often legendary rulers, and in this 
respect a kind of Chmese Homer. 
His great collection now known as 
the Shu Ohing or Book of History, 
compiled from a hundred sources, is 
the beginning of Chmese literature. 
From the hook, a small portion of 
which is in verse, we can reconstruct 
the story of the Chmese from the 
twenty -eighth to the eighth century 
B.C., and in particular the reigns of 
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Yao and Slum, the so-called * golden 
age ' of China. Two of the docu- 
ments in this hook axe homilies 
against luxury, while another con- 
tains an allocution to an assembly of 
nobles by Wu Wang, the first monarch 
of the Chou dynasty, condemning the 
Shang dynasty, which he overthrew. 
Confucius also preserved the Shih 
Qhing or Book of OdeSj containi^ 
some 300 poems, lyrical and his- 
torical, many of which treat of 
warfare and marital fidelity, and 
others of agriculture, hunting and 
feasting, and official tjrranny. They 
are a valuable record of the man- 
ners and cnstoms of the Chinese 
before the time of Confucius- The 
idea of a Supreme Being is emphasised 
in the odes, and it appears that the 
Chinese conception of it was anthro- 
pomorphic. But the most famous and 
perhaps the oldest of all Chinese 
works before Confucius is the I Ching 
or Book of Changes, ascribed to Wen 
Wang, known as “ The Western Chief,’ 
and virtual founder of the Chou 
dynasty. It is a system of philo- 
sophical speculations based on the 
sixty-four hexagrams, and expresses 
enigmatically and sjunbolically, with 
commentaries, the philosopher’s de- 
ductions from the diagrams. The 
Li Chi, or Book of Bites, a classic of 
ceremonial, also belongs to the earlier 
time (c. second century), and is 
ascribed to the elder and younger 
Tai. The fifth of the classics of Con- 
fucius (known as the Five Ching) is 
the Ch*un ChHu or SpriTig and 
Autumn Anncds, being a chronology 
of events of the State of Lu, which 
was the State of Confucius. This 
book, which is somewhat dull, is 
notable for the inclusion of the Tso 
Chuan, a document which is described 
by a high authority as one of the 
most precious heirlooms of the 
Chinese people. Its value lies in 
the life and perhaps impudence with 
which Tso, its author, invested the 
raw material of the Annals. The 
most valuable works from which to 
reconstruct pre-Oonfucian culture are 
the surviving treatises on religion, 
rites, and ceremonial : the Chou Li 
(or Rites of the Chou Bynastg), the Li 
Chi, and the I Li, all most important 
sources which have not yet received 
the investigation they merit from 
students of history. Included in the 
Ooufnoian Classics, besides the Five 
Ching, are also the Four Shu: the 
Lun Yu or the Analects, a com- 
pendium of the small talk of the sage, 
with dialogues of himself and dis- 
ciples on government, virtue, and 
similar topics; the Chung Yung or 
Doctrine of the Mean, by the grandson 
of the sage, beiug an enloginm of the 
tenets of Confucius; the Ta Bsueh, or 


the Greed Learning, a primer of Gon- 
fueian ethics which has had a remark- 
able effect in shaping the Ohmese 
national character; and Mencius, a 
treatise in four books on political 
economy. This latter collection con- 
tains the sayings of Mencius, the 
greatest of the disciples of Confucius, 
and is remarkable for the writer's 
power of ‘ Sooratic irony ’ in refuting 
the Chun sophists of his day. 

Between 600 and 200 B.c. there are 
numerous authors on a wide range of 
subjects, but even the expert may find 
it dlfficnlt to disentangle the forgery 
from the authentic work. Some 
of the most notable are the Bing Fa 
or the AH of War of Sun T 2 ni ; the 
work of Hsnn Tzxi, the anti-Confu- 
cian philosopher; and the Chia Yu 
or Family Sayings of Confucius, 
generally ascribed to Wang Su, an 
official who died 256 B.c. The poetry 
of this period is of great interest. It 
is sonorous like so much of Chinese 
poetry, and has been described as 
‘ prose run mad ' (Giles). Its charac- 
teristics are its allegorical style and 
an excessive use of allusion ; and, 
indeed, but for commentaries, more 
or less unintelligible ; but, when 
interpreted, is a good guide to the 
Ohmese view of the poet’s art. 
Opposed to Confucius at this early 
period is the complex but important 
literature of Taoism, or that which 
accumulated round the Tao or * Way ’ 
of Lao Tzu (i.e. ‘ Old Philosopher ’), 
whose biography is to he found in 
the history of Szu-ma Oh hen, ‘ the 
Herodotus of China.’ Much is merely 
legendary in the existence of Lao 
and in the identity of his work with 
the well-known Tao Teh Ching, Lao, 
or Laocius to give the Latinised 
version of his name, is, indeed, so 
opposed to Confucius that some have 
believed the whole story of this 
religious teacher to be merely a dis- 
torted version of the Buddhist legend. 
Some think that the Tao Teh or 
Classic of the Way of Virtue is a work 
of the second century, and that it 
really contains also many of the 
sayings of Confaoins himself. More 
authenticated is the work of Ta Lao’s 
disciple, Chuang Tzu, a writer who in 
a turgid style emphasises the ideal- 
istic character of Lao’s doctrines with 
the unintended effect of enhancing 
the practical nature of the teaching 
of Confucius. Other Taoist philoso- 
phers are Lieh Tzu, whose works may 
be had from any Chinese bookseller 
to-day, Hunan Tzu, an alchemist, 
and Han Fei Tzu, a lawyer, whose 
essays are valuable in that they 
divorce the genuine sayings of Lao 
from the rest of the Tao Teh^ 

The literature of the Han dynasty 
(200 B.c. to A.D. 200) throws much 
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light on Chinese national history of 
that period. It coyers aU branches 
from the poetry of Li Ling, a Han 
General Imovm to every Chinese 
school-boy, to history, lexicography, 
and parables on Buddhism, which 
religion was then beginning to make 
its way into China. Poetry greatly 
flourished under the Han dynasty. 
The farewell poem of Su Wu, a 
military adventurer, to his wife on 
leaving for the wars, is well known in 
Chma to-day ; and there is an 
equally well-known poem. White 
Owl Ode, by Ghia I which hears a 
strong resemblance to Poe’s The 
Raven. Among other writei*s of this 
period were Li Sssu, known as the 
inventor of the ‘ Lesser Seal * style of 
script, so called because the charac- 
ters were suitable for engraving on 
seals; Yang Hsiung, the author of 
T^ai Hsuan Ching, an apotheosis 
of the Book of Changes ; Wang 
Cheung, whose essays JLun Heng give 
him the position of a Chinese Juvenal ; 
Ohing Hsuan, the most learned and 
voluminous of the commentators of 
the Confucian classics ; and the poet 
Mai Cheng, who is notable as the 
father of modem poetry in the sense 
that his verse exemplifies for the first 
time the beauty of the five-word 
metre. The chief historian of the 
period was Szu-ma Ch‘ien, the so- 
called Father of History {h. 145 b.c.), 
whose work, known as the ECistorical 
Record, is a history of China from 
the earliest times to a century before 
the Christian era. Most subsequent 
dynastic records of China have been 
based on his model. Another notable 
historian was P*an Chao, sister of 
the Court historiographer, and 
‘ ornament of her age,’ who was made 
mistress of poetry and history by the 
Empress in reoogmtion of her Book 
of Ran. Lexicography was raised 
to a science by Hsu Shen, a scholar 
who compiled the celebrated Shtto 
Wen, a collection of comments and 
expositions of some 10,000 Chinese 
characters, being a work of con- 
siderable importance in the study of 
ideographs. In the next period, that 
of the mmor Han dynasty, the period 
of China’s greatest romance, literature 
was lost in the fog of civil war, but 
the material was there for the most 
exciting narratives. The period, with 
its amazing generals, its quaint bow- 
men, its almost inoredible military 
exploits, is perpetuated in the cele- 
brated Storg of the Three Kingdoms, 
one of the most popular novels of 
the country The names of several 
bards have survived, notably those 
of T'ao ChTen (a.b. 365-427), a poet 
of the school of Omar Khayydm, 
whose Peach-btossom- fountain alle- 
gory, on the futility of trying to redis- 


cover the scenes of youth, is known to 
all Chinese students of poetry ; and of 
Ts‘ao Chih, a kind of Chinese Horace, 
who figures m the favourite Chinese 
story of the Beans and the Beanstalk. 

Li Po (A.r>. 705-762), of the T'ang 
period, is generally regarded as 
China’s greatest poet. His life of 
gaiety, dissipation, and Court intrigue 
is in itself a theme for verse ; but his 
chief title to fame lies in the use he 
made of ‘ suggestion,* or the ‘ stop- 
short,* a literary device which is 
considered by the Chines© as of the 
very essence of true poetry. His 
muse is of the pensive vein and 
* many of his Bacchanalian verses 
are tinged with melancholy.* Another 
distinguished name of the time was 
that of Han Yu, the writer of the 
celebrated Memorial on the Bone of 
Buddha, a statesman as well as a 
poet and scholar, and a most 
venerated name in Chines© literature. 
He wrote on a great variety of sub- 
jects, lifting the commonplace into 
something of interest by sheer wit. 
His poetry is not, however, of the 
first order, and it is through his prose 
that he lives, and his funeral orations 
are famous in Chinese literature, as 
is his allegory of a crocodile. Another 
poet of this period was Po Ghu-I (772— 
846) a Governor of Soochow and War 
President, whose poems were col- 
lected by imperial edict and engraved 
on stone tablets. Of this period, 
too, was Ssu-Ku'ng T‘u, a Court 
ofiBcial of ceremonies who turned 
hermit; his chief work was a philo- 
sophical poem in the form of a 
scholarly exegesis of pure Taoism. 
The next or Sung period (a.x>, 900— 
1200) is the period of speculative 
philosophy, and has also been called 
the period of neo-Confucianism. The 
cardinal feature of the literature of the 
Sxing writers is a tendency to work 
Confucianism into the theory of 
government. The chief names are 
Chao, Chu Hsi Chang, and the two 
Chengs. Chu Hsi is also known as 
the writer of a summary of some 
thirty-six centuries of Chinese history 
based on the work of Szu-ma Kuang. 
The latter, who flourished between 
1019 and 1086, is famous alike as 
poet, historian, and statesman, and 
is said to have spent twenty years 
over his General Mirror Aid in 
Governing, and is also known for his 
poem Garden, of which a famous 
account is given in the pages of Abbe 
Hue, the ingenious Fr. missionary who 
wrote a famous work on his travels 
with Gahet in Thibet. With the Sung 
period came the invention of block 
printing which gave a great impetus to 
the production of history, and general 
hteratur© and poetry, besides the 
compilation of dictionaries and 
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medical works ; and among the other 
principal names of the times are those 
of Wang An-Shih, an economist and 
educatiomst ; Shao Yxmg, a Chinese 
Lucretins who deduced Ms explana- 
tions of natural phenomena from the 
groundwork of the Book of Changes^ 
WuShu (947-1000), ^h.ose SMh Lei Wu 
on celestial and terrestrial phenom- 
ena, botany and mineralogy is the 
parent of all the voluminous works 
of that type which have since figured 
so largely in Chinese literature ; and 
Sung Tzu, a Chinese judge who wrote 
a hook on Medical Jurisprudence 
which, though full of ludicrous 
absurdities, is the vade mecum of 
CMnese coroners. 

The Mongol dynasty (1300-1368) 
added but little of lasting value to 
the vast accumulation of general 
literatui-e, poetry, and co mm entaries 
theretofore written ; but it is notable 
for the rise in Chinese literature of the 
Drama and of the Novel. Most 
Chinese plays are simple in construc- 
tion and poor in plot ; they are classi- 
fied into plays * military ^ and ‘civil,’ 
the former comprising historical or 
heroic episodes and the latter farces 
on everday life. Most are unex- 
ceptionable in tone, but ‘ gagging ’ 
metamorphoses them into the gross. 
The nearest approach in Chinese 
drama to tragedy is the well-known 
five-act play, L'he Orphan of the 
Chao Family, by Chi Chim-Hsiang. 
The origin of the Chinese novel is 
not known, but it may be traced to 
Central Asian sources, whence have 
emanated stories current the world 
over. The Bsi Yu CM or Record 
of Travels in the West is a favourite 
Chinese novel, written in a popular 
style, and treating of a journey in 
quest of books and images to illustrate 
Buddhism. Novels were written in 
considerable numbers at this period, 
but the names of the authors are 
buried in obhvion, no doubt because, 
generally speaking, the Chinese do 
not rate novels as true literature. 
Apart from the historical genre, 
Ohmese novels comprise one really 
remarkable work, ChHn BHng Mei, 
attributed to Wang Shi-Cheng, a 
statesman, notable mamly for its 
recurrent use of the double erdervte 
throughout the story which is con- 
cerned with three female characters 
whose names form the title. In 
drama, the P‘i Ba Chi, or Story of the 
Guitar, is regarded as the very finest 
of Chinese plays. First performed in 
1 7 04, it was written by Kao Tse Cheng, 
and, according to Chinese critics, 
its cMef beauty is in its praise of duty 
to the sovereign, of filial piety, and 
of 'Wifely forbearance. The poetry 
of Hsieh Chin (1368-1415) is well 
known in China ; he may be re- 


garded as the Chinese Chatter ton, 
and, in Ms time, presided over the 
bodies which produced China’s 
largest encyclopaedia. It was in 
Yung Do’s reign that the Great 
Bncyclopcedia was produced ; it is 
the bulkiest literary collection ever 
made, and is said to have required 
the imceashog labours of more than 
two thousand writers for three years. 
It 'was never printed, but copies 
were circulated in manuscript, and 
though most appear to have been lost 
in the Boxer outrages, manuscript 
volumes are frequently being found, 
and the Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton, now holds the largest number of 
them. Another notable work of 
reference of this time is the Complete 
Geographical Record of the Empire, 
in ninety volumes. Liao Chai, or 
Bastimes of the Study, by P‘u Sung- 
Ling (5. 1622), is admired by cul- 
tivated Chinese readers of to-day, 
despite the fact that it is of the order 
of novels. For years it was pub- 
lished only in manuscript, the author 
being too poor to have it printed. 
The stories in themselves are in no 
way remarkable, but ‘ all the elements 
of form wMeh make for beauty in 
Chinese composition are there in 
overwhelming force,’ and the work 
is proverbial for its commendable 
Tacitean conciseness, while the 
wealth of its allusions seems to point 
to the author as a man who had 
covered the whole range of Chinese 
literature. The love-story Rung Lou 
Meng, or Bream of the Red Chamber, 
also belongs to the Manchu period : 
tMs work reaches the zenith of 
development of the Chinese novel. 
Its author is unknown, but it is 
assigned to the latter part of the 
seventeenth century. It is volumin- 
ous both in size and in the number of 
its characters, and the characterisa- 
tion is on a par with that of the novels 
of any age or country. It gives a 
picture of Chinese social life which for 
comprehensiveness is quite unrivalled 
(a fairly complete acco'imt of it is to 
be found in Giles’ Chinese Literature), 
The poetry of tMs period is common- 
place, but the emperors of the time 
were good patrons. 

Coming to more recent years. Yuan 
Mei (1715-1797) is China’s most 
popular writer of modern times, Ms 
letters being 'witty and divertmg, 
though often coarse ; like so many 
Chinese works, they lose much by 
translation. Yuan Mei’s work is 
replete with epigrams and aphorisms, 
and much common-sense philosophy. 
Other names of the Manchu period 
(ending 1900) are those of Ku (DMang 
{d. 1681), a writer on political 

economy and general hterature ; 
Chang Tfing Yu, author of a History 
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of the Ming Dynast g ; and Yuan 
Yuan, a most notable sobolar {d. 
1849), and a governor ot CheMang, 
who wrote copiously on astronomy 
and archaeology and classics, and 
compiled a biographical dictionary 
of the mathematicians of all ages. 
A feature m the life of any Chinese 
city is the wall -literature, which has 
strong affinities with journalism of 
the more utilitarian kind, including, 
as it does, official notices, specifics 
for diseases, and other notices. The 
existence of this wall-literature from 
the very earliest times was ex- 
ceedingly fortunate, in that it 
proved the medium of rescuing the 
classics from permanent loss. J ournal- 
ism proper is a late development, 
due to the influence of the foreigner, 
and by no means popular with the 
Chinese rulers. The first Chinese 
news sheet was published in Shanghai 
in the ’seventies by a syndicate of 
British journalists and an American. 
Bocal officials tried in vain to suppress 
the sheets, but ultimately had to 
start their own papers in sheer self- 
defence. The Peking Gazette, some- 
times said to be the oldest news- 
paper in the wnrld, is not really a 
newspaper, any more than were the 
old Rom. acta diuma; it does not 
contain news m the common accept- 
ance of the term, but only records of 
Court movements, promotions, and 
some notices ot edicts, etc., and is 
therefore very hke the London 
Gazette, It began in the fldteenth 
century and is published daily. 

It remains to add that interest in 
Chinese poetry has been enormously 
quickened in recent years by trans- 
lations such as those of Arthur Waley 
(England), Amy Lowell (U.S.A.), 
SouM de Morant (France), and 
Klabund (Germany), and that it is to 
Herbert A. Giles, Professor of Chinese 
in the University of Cambridge, that 
we owe the first attempt made in any 
language, including Chmese,to produce 
a history of Chinese literature (1900). 
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latest ed.. New York, 1924 (the first 
attempt in any language to produce 
such a history) ; Chas. Budd, 
Chinese Poems, 1912 ; Helen Wad- 
dell, Lyrics from the Chinese, 1914 ; 
S. Obata, Translation of Li Po 
(New York), 1922 ; Arthur Waley, 
A. Hundred and Seventy Chinese 
Poems, 1919 ; E. B, Howells, Trans, 
of Chin Hu Ch*i Huan, or the Incon- 
sistency of Madam Chuang, and 
other Stories (New York), 1924 ; 
Brian Brown, Chinese Nights Enter- 
tainments : Stories of Old China 
(New York), 1922 ; Cranmer-Byng, 
Li. a., a Lute of Jade : Selections from 


Classical Poets of China (New York), 
1909 ; Adolf Edward Zucker, The 
Chinese Theatre (Boston), 1925 ; 
Herbert H. Gowen and Josef W. Hall, 
An Outline History of China, 1926. 

Chinese Art. — In painting the 
Chinese long ago attained a degree of 
excellence reached only by the 
greatest masters of the art. Chinese 
art was on a lofty plane centuries 
before the modern Western nations 
had learned even the elements of 
painting. The landscape-painting 
founded hy the Sung artists, in which 
mountains figure so conspicuously, is 
ranked as the greatest school of land- 
scape painting the world has seen, its 
merit lying in the imaginative por- 
trayal of the elemental and sublime in 
Nature, while its ‘ visions of storm 
and peace among abrupt peaks and 
of plunging torrents,’ though often 
fantastic, are never tame. It is a 
commonplace that great Chinese 
artists have no regard for outline as 
opposed to the spirit of the subject 
depicted, and Chinese art has lan- 
guished in later centuries only he- 
canse popular favour has veered to 
the productions of the studio artist 
as opposed to the artist of the ple%n air 
school. As in poetry (see Chinese 
Literaiure) so in pictorial art, the 
Chinese delight in * suggestion,’ or 
leaving somethmg to the imagination 
of the beholder, and Chinese artists 
found scope in ‘ Impressionism ’ 
centuries before that term became 
cuiTent in the Eng. language. Time- 
honoured stories, like that of the 
fruit painted so realistically by 
Zeuxis that the birds pecked at it, 
are paralleled in the literatnre of 
Chinese art ; and exhibitions of 
Chinese pictures held m the present 
century show that the amazing stories 
of the power and originality of 
Chinese painting are justified. 

Many examples of T‘ang art are 
to be seen in the British Museum 
to-day, mostly dealing with Buddhist 
subjects. In this, the * golden age ’ 
of Chinese art, two schools of paint- 
ing were founded : the Northern, by 
Li Szn Hsun, and the Southern, by 
Wang Wei. Robust sternness is 
the feature of the Northern, and 
exquisite refinement of the Southern. 
Besides the above painters, the 
greatest painter of the T*ang peiiod 
was Wn Tao-Yuan, the most revered 
figure in Chinese art, and celebrated 
as the father of modern Japanese 
painting. Apparently no paintings 
of his are extant, but * The Death 
of Buddha,’ in the British Museum, 
founded on one of his reputed master- 
pieces, affords a cine to his powers. 
Chinese painting in these earlier 
periods owes much to Chinese poetry, 
the religion of Taoism, and the Zen 
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form of Biiddliism, to all of winch 
influences may be attributed its 
predominantly symbolic or suggestive 
spirit. Am ong- other notable Sung 
artists were the Emperor Hui Tsung, 
famous for his pictures of white 
falcons, and Li Lung Mien. 

Ming art, too, is of the highest 
merit, especially the bronze work of 
the fifteenth century, which pro- 
duced the incense-burners known as 
‘ Hsuan Lu.’ IVIing lacquer work and 
porcelain are also known the world 
over, the latter being remarkable for 
the device of coloured glazes and 
painting beneath the glaze. The 
Kaolin Hills, indeed, are named 
from the clays from which the famous 
porcelain is made. Ajs regards porce- 
lain, the Ch‘ien Lung era was the 
most prolific in the history of Chinese 
art, and modern Western collections 
consist largely of specimens of that 
period. The celebrated imperial pot- 
teries of Ching-teh-chen and Kiu- 
kiang, established under the experts 
T‘ang Kung and Nien, maintained 
their reputation until the time of the 
Taiping rebellion in tue nineteenth 
century, when they were closed, but 
there has since been a revival of the 
art. 

Bibliography : Winifred V. S. 
Tredwell, Chinese Art Motives Inter- 

g reted (New York), 1915; John 
alvin Ferguson, Outlines of Chinese 
Art (Chicago), 1919 ; Frank B. Lenz, 
‘ World’s Ancient Porcelain Center,* 
National Geographical Magazine^ Vol. 
XXVIII, Nov. 1920 ; Laurence 
Binyon, Baintings in the Bar East, 
1923 (containing excellent reproduc- 
tions). 

China Bark, one of the names 
applied to the bark which yields the 
drug cinchona. 

China Clay, see Kaolin. 

China Grass, see Bcehmeria, 
Gbasscloth. 

China Ink, see Ink. 

Chinandega, in Nicaragua, a tn, 
consisting of two contiguous towns. 
Old C. and New G. ; important as 
being the centre of a eom-producing 
district owing to its situation on the 
Corinto-Manague Hailway. Trade in 
cloth, pottery, cotton, Indian feather 
ornaments, sugar-cane,bananas. Pop- 
12 , 000 . 

Chi-nan, usually written Tsinan, 
the cap. of the Chinese prov. of 
Shantung. Was the first city in the 
Chinese Empire in which a foreign 
Commercial Settlement was volun- 
tarily opened by the Gov, of China 
(1906). A considerable number of 
foreigners and foreign institutions, 
including the Shantung Christian 
University, have already established 
themselves in it. There are 40 
factories. O. is one of the cleanest 


and healthiest cities in the Hep. 
The pop. is est. at about 650,000, of 
whom a twentieth are Moslems. 

China Root, the name given to the 
root of the tropical vine, Vitis sicyoi- 
des, and also to that of the liliaceous 
plant, Smilax China, The latter 
plant is used medicinally, and others 
of its genus yield sarsaparilla. 

China Sea (Chinese Nan Hai, or 
S. Sea), that portion of the Pacific 
Ocean lying to the E. of China 
and Siam, being boxmded by China 
and Formosa on the N- and N.W., the 
Philippine Is. on the E., Borneo 
on the S., and the Malay Peninsula 
and Fr. Indo -China on the S. and 
S.W. It forms the great gulfs of Siam 
and Tongking. Its chief affluents are 
the Hivs. Meinam, Cambodia, Can- 
ton, Mekong, Song-koi, and Si-kiang. 
The chief ports are Canton, Manilla, 
Bangkok, Singapore, Hong-Kong, and 
Saigon. Greatest depth, 14,250 ft. 

China-ware, see Porcelain. 

Chincha Islands, three small rocky 
is. in the Pacific, ofi Peru, and 
about 14 m. from the coast. Total 
area m. The is. rise to about 
200 ft., and were formerly noted for 
guano, but have now been worked 
out. Lat. 13® 38' S. ; long. 76® 28' W. 

Chinchay-cocha, lake of Peru, lying 
to the S. of Cerro de Pasco. Altitude, 
13,800 ft.; length, 18 m. ; breadth, 
6 m. Discharges its surplus waters at 
the N.W. comer by the Mantaro H. 

Chinchilla, a tn. of Spam, in the 
prov. of Murcia, with industries of 
lead mining and cloth manufactures. 
Pop. 7320. 

Chinchillidae, a family of rodent 
mammals established by Bennett, con- 
sists of several genera of S. American 
animals allied to the agouti (q.v.). AJl 
the species have long limbs, bushy 
tails, very soft hair, and resemble 
squirrels to some degree. Chinch%lla 
laniger is the true chinchilla, a little 
creature with large eyes and eai*s, and 
its fur is so much sought after that it 
is diminishing in numbers. In habit 
it is gregarious and subterranean, and 
in disposition it is mild. Lagidimn is 
another genus which has its habitat 
in the higher Andes, and the third 
genus consists of one species, Lagos- 
tomus trichodactylus, the Vizcacha. 
See E. T. Bennett’s paper in Trans, 
Zool, Soc,, vol. i., 1833. 

Chinchon, a tn. of Spain, situated 
25 m. to the S.E. of Madrid. Pop. 
6000. 

Chinde : (1) Hiv. of Portuguese E. 
Africa, in reality the chief of the 
estuarine branches of the Zambesi, 
which empties into the Indian Ocean 
about lat. 18® 30' S. The mouth is 
more or less blocked with sand. 
(2) Seaport of Portuguese E. Africa, 
at the mouth of the Chinde H. It is 
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the chief port for the Zambesi Valley 
though large steamers eaimot cross 
the sand-bar at the river mouth, 
over which there is only a depth of 
10 to IS ft. of water. The to. has 
only come into being since 1889. In 
1891 the British leased from the 
Portuguese five (later twenty-five) 
acres of land known as the Britisn 
Concession, on which goods in transit 
to British possessions may be stored 
duty free. Pop. 1266 natives and 
133 Europeans. 

Chindwara, see CHHiNnwARA. 

Chindwin, or Kyendwin : (1) Riv. of 
Upper Burma. Rises in the Patkol 
Mts. near the Assam frontier, and 
flows in a southerly direction for 
about 600 m., joining the Irawadi on 
the r. b. between Mandalay and 
Pagan. It is navigable by steamers 
up to Kendat, and by native boats 
for about 300 m. in the wet season 
and about 150 m. in the dry, but 
navigation is rendered difidcult by the 
sandbanks and the swiftness of the 
current. (2) The name given to two 
dists. in Sagaing, Upper Burma, 
The upper dist. is mountainous 
and covered with forest. Area 1 6,037 
sg.m. Capital, Rinday. Pop. 186,881. 
The lower dist. is partly wild and 
wooded and partly a fertile rice- 
producing plain. Area 3180 sq. m. 
Capital, Monywa. Pop. 342,880. 

Chinese Eastern Railway, The, Is a 
railway of about 1100 m. in length, 
running S.E. across the N. part of 
Manchuria. It enters Manchuria 
on the W. at Manchuli, and on the E. 
it joins the Ussuri railway, running 
to Vladivostok, at Pogranichnaya, 
or Sulfenho. It has a branch 
running S. from Harbin and joining 
the S. Manchuria line at Changshun. 
The line, which is of the standard 
Russian gauge of 5 ft., was btult 
mainly by Russian and Fr. capital, 
though the Chinese Gov. have a small 
holding in its stock. With the 
possible exception of the Baghdad 
Railway, no other railway has been 
such a bone of contention among 
diplomats. The weakness of the 
Russian Gov. after the Great War em- 
boldened the Manchurian Gov, to 
make claims which would not have 
been put forward a^inst the Gov. 
of the Tsar, This dispute came to a 
head in 1929 and led to military con- 
flict at each end of the line. In 
Nov., 1929, the disputants agreed to 
hold a conference in Moscow in 1930 
to settle the future status of the 
railway. 

Chinese Hemp, see Corohorxjs. 

Chinese Labour Question, The. The 
history of the O. L. Q. which so agi- 
tated the public mind in S. Africa and 
Great Britain during the first decade 
of the present century may be traced 
VOL. III. 


back to the pre-Boer days. The 
gold mine-owners of the Rand (Trans- 
vaal), in givLDg evidence before a com- 
mission appointed by the Boer Gov. 
(1897), had demanded cheaper 
coloured labour to work their mines. 
They pointed out that certain low- 
grade ores could be profitably mined 
if the Gov. would increase the 
native hnt tax and consent to the 
establishment of locations in order to 
I compel the Kaffir to work at reduced 
I wages. They further argued that 
i with an increased supply of native 
labour more white labour would he 
employed. On the commission report- 
ing adversely on these suggestions, 
the mine-owners talked of the im- 
portation of Asiatic labour and of 
closing down the mines if their de- 
mands were refused. President 
Kruger replied by passing a law which 
provided that if the mines were not 
worked by the mine-owners, the 
Gov. would confiscate them and 
work them itself. Then came the 
war (1899—1902) in which the Ehruger 
Gov. was swept away and the 
Milner regime established. One of the 
first acts of Lord Milner was to double 
the hut-tax. At the close of the war 
the mine - owners reduced native 
wages from 47.9. a month to 27s., 
with the result that at that time o 3 ily 
42,000 natives were working, as 
against 90,000 at the beginning of the 
war. On their raising wages next year 
to their former level, the natives 
flocked back imtil their numbers 
were the same as before the war. In 
1903 Lord Milner appointed a 
commission to inquire into the ade- 
quacy or otherwise of the sources of 
supply of labour for the mines. This 
commission reported that an ad- 
ditional 129,000 labourers were 
necessary, and that Central and S. 
Africa were unable to meet this 
demand. In the following year an 
ordinance was carried in the Trans- 
vaal Legislative Council for the intro- 
duction of indentured labour ‘ from 
outside Africa S. of 12'=' N. of the 
equator.* This ordinance, which re- 
ceived the royal consent, was strenu- 
ously opposed by the Liberal party 
in Great Britain and by the Boers and 
white labourers in the Transvaal. On 
the other hand, it was claimed that a 
petition in favour of Chinese labour 
was signed by a little over half of the 
white adult population. The opinion 
of Cape Colony may b© granged by the 
fact that in May 1904 a Bill was 
passed in the legislature excluding 
Chinese labour from that colony. The 
first shipload of Chines© coolies arrived 
at Durban on June 20, 1904, and 
ultimately as many as 60,000 coolies 
were employed on the Rand. The 
strong feeling raised in Great Britain 

B B 
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against the employment of Chinese 
lahour, freely characterised by oppo- 
nents as * Chinese Slavery/ was, it 
is generally conceded, mainly re- 
sponsible for the overwhelming defeat 
of the Conservative party at the 
general election in January 1906. 
The Liberal administration allowed 
existing contracts to be carried ont, 
bnt refused to grant further licenses 
or extend old ones. On the granting 
of a constitution to the Transvaal the 
Het Volk (or Boer) party obtained a 
majority in the new chamber, and this 
party proceeded to redeem its 
pledge to repatriate the Chinese 
speedily. Thus 17,000 left in 1907, 

28.000 in 1908, and the remainder 
in 1909. 

The Chinese labour experiment was 
subjected to much criticism, both 
on its economic and moral side, and 
in the working, certain predictions 
and expectations were falsified. In 
the first place, from the financial 
standpoint, it was found that the 
employment of Chinese had not been 
so profitable as the promoters of the 
scheme had anticipated, as, the tastes 
of the Chinese being higher than those 
of the kaffir, the cost of feeding them 
was nearly double, and at the end 
of the contract was the expense of 
repatriation. On the other hand, tiie 
employment of Chinese considerably 
cheapened Kaffir labour. It was also 
proved that the promise of an increase 
in employment of white labour due to 
the employment of yellow was not 
fulfilled. Of the moral side of the 
question, apart from the distinctly 
servile conditions of their contract, 
the outstanding fact was that 

60.000 coolies were herded to- 
gether in compounds without their 
women folk. The report of Mr. Consul 
Buc knil l on this question was sup- 
pressed by the government, but 
enough is known to justify the state- 
ment that the very worst anticipa- 
tions of those acquainted with Orien- 
tal vice were fulfilled. The many 
parliamentary debates on the subject 
of Chinese labour gave rise to two or 
three phrases that will probably be 
remembered when the occurrence on 
which they were uttered has been 
forgotten. Thus we have the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s defence of the 
ordmance as a ^ regrettable necessity,’ 
and Mr. Winston Churchill’s charac- 
terisation of the term ‘ Chinese 
Slaver V ’ as a ‘ terminological in- 
exactitude.’ The large number of 
Chinese immigrants into the U.S.A. in 
the ’seventies soon led to social and 
economic problems, notably in the 
matter of undercutting. Since then 
numerous Chinese Exclusion Acts 
were passed against such labour, and 
to-day such immigration is checked i 


both by immigration laws and the 
quotas. As in the case of Australia, 
this has resulted in the total being 
heavily reduced, and to-day the 
number of Chinese in the XJ.S.A. is 
about 55,000. Apart from the 
C. L. Q., no large number of Chinese 
have entered the British Empire, 
though some thousands, lured by the 
gold fields, went to Australia and 
increased the total by the middle 
of the century to about 50,000. 
Political trouble ensued, and the 
numbers went down steadily, and 
are now less than half what they were, 
a result chiefly due to the Australian 
immigration tests, A high head tax 
excludes them from Canada and a 
poll-tax has the same effect in 
ISTew Zealand. 

Chinese White, a condensed form of 
the pigment known as zinc white. 
This is an oxide of zinc (ZnO) which 
is manufactured by combining va- 
porised metallic zinc with air, when 
the pigment is deposited as a white 
powder. C. W. is not liable to chemi- 
cal or physical change, and is prac- 
tically inert with regard to other 
pigments. It forms an excellent 
water-colour, but lacks toughness 
with oil. 

Chingalpat, Chengalpat, or Chingle- 
put, chief tn. and stronghold of the 
dist. of that name in the Madras 
Presidency, British India. Of his- 
torical importance since one of its 
forts was taken by Clive in 1 7 5 2 . The 
district comprises 2842 sq. m., and 
has a pop. of 1,493,058 ; the tn., 
36 m. from Madras and noted for its 
pottery, 11,763. 

Ching-chu-fu or Tsing-chou-fu : 

(1) Tn. of Shantung pro V., China, 80 m. 
E. of Tsi-nan. The former cap. of the 
prov. and a centre of the silk trade. 

(2) Tn. of Hupeh, China, near Sha-shi. 

Chingford, a suburb of London in 

Essex, England, situated between the 
R. Lea and Epping Forest, 10 m. from 
London. Pop. 9482. 

Ching-tzu-kuan, a tn. of Ho -nan, 
China, on Tan R. Of considerable 
commercial importance, being at the 
head of winter navigation on the 
river and on the Hankow to Si-an-fu 
trade route, 

Ching-wang-tao, a port of N. 
China in the prov. of Pe-ohi-li. It 
owes its existence as a port to the 
Chinese Engineering and Mining Co., 
Ltd., now known as the Kalian 
Mining Administration . As a sea- 
side health resort it is almost without 
rival in China. The glass factory is 
one of the largest in existence. Pop. 
5000. 

Ching-yang-fu, a tn. of Kansu, 
China, on Matien R. Lat. 36® 3' IST. : 
long. 107® 43' E. 

Chini, a tn. of Bashahr, Punjab, 
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British India, near river Sntlis, 69 m. 
N.B. of Simla. Vines are largely 
grown. Pop. about 5000. 

Chiniot, tn. of Jhang dist., Punjab, 
British India, near Piv. Chend.b, 80 
m. IST.W. of Bahore. Noted for wood- 
carving and masonry. Pop. 13,500. 

Chinkiang, a port in China on the 
S. bank of the Yangtze, abont 150 ni. 
from its mouth. Its existence as a 
port is gravely threatened by the 
deterioration of the harbour. Wild 
pig is plentiftd, and it is a pleasant 
port for Exnopean residents, who 
receive Shanghai morning papers in 
afternoon of day of publication. 
The pop. of the native city is est. 
at about 150,000. There is an 
American Presbyterian IMission 
station. 

Chin-ling Mountains, a branch of 
the Kwen-lun Mts. in China, dividing 
the Wei and Han rivs. in their upper 
courses. Its highest peaks are Ta-pai- 
shan and Kwang-tang-shan, both up- 
wards of 12,000 ft. high. This range 
has several important passes, of 
which the chief are those connecting 
Si-an-fu and Shang-chou with Lnng- 
chii-chai and Feng-hsiang-fu and 
Feng Hsien with Kuang-yuan Hsien. 

Chinnampo, a port in Corea, 40 m. 
from Pin-yang, has a pop. of 23,000, 
of whom 7000 are Japanese. Pice, 
beans, wheat, cow-hides and timber 
are exported. 

Chino - Japanese War, 1894 — 5. 
Japanese interest in the integrity of 
Korea, which country her commercial 
enterprise had opened up to the 
world, was the real cause of this war. 
its immediate cause, however, was 
the violation of an agreement made 
between Li Hung Chang {q.v.) and 
Count Ito {q.v,) for maintaining the 
status quo, by the despatch of Chinese 
troops to Korea withont due notice 
to the Japanese Gov. Other and 
contributory causes were : the 

murder of Kim Okkuin, the Korean 
statesman, in Shanghai, whither he 
had been inveigled by Korean dele- 
gates ; Japanese commercial griev- 
ances of ten years’ standing ; and 
the prevailing unrest in Japan, whose 
statesmen saw in such a war a prac- 
tical solution of their diflGLculties. 
But whatever the causes, the resulting 
and thorough defeat of the Chinese 
was a startling revelation of the rise 
of new world power in the Far East, 
although the promulgation of the 
enlightened Japanese constitution of 
1889 should of itself have shown 
that Japanese progress tn Western 
ideals was no transien t phase. Japan’s 
first opportunity of interference in 
Korean affairs was the earlier embroil- 
ment of China with great foreign 
govs, through disorders in Korea, 
of which country China was the 


nominal suzerain ; and Japan then 
secured a treaty with China involving 
the independence of the principality. 
The Chinese Gov. then sought to 
retrieve the position by intrigues, 
which soon brought the two countries 
to the brink of war, troops from both 
being already in Korea. Then fol- 
lowed a number of tragic incidents, 
which compelled Li Hung Chang to 
arrange a modus vivendi with Count 
Ito, under which the troops on both 
sides were withdrawn ; but the agree- 
ment was broken in the manner 
above indicated, and war was de- 
clared by Japan on Aug. 1, 1894, 
actual hostilities having begun a week 
previously with the sinking of the 
transport Kowshing, an Eng. vessel 
carrying Chinese troops. In the 
battle of Pingyang (Sept. 15), a 
Chmese army was routed with heavy 
loss, Chmese methods of generalship 
being grotesque in the extreme. On 
Sept. 17, however, the Chmese navy 
fought stoutly at the Battle of the 
Yalu, but lost several ships. Late 
in Oct., a Japanese army under 
Count Oyama (q.v.) invaded Man- 
churia. The fortress of Port Arthiu* 
was taken by storm on Nov. 21, 
with only slight loss to the Japanese 
who, however, marred the previous 
record of their humane advance by 
an unwarranted massacre. But the 
advance was so successfully prose- 
cuted that the Chinese Gov. sent one 
Detring, an Eng, employee in the 
Chinese customs service, to open 
peace pourparlers. Like many other 
emissaries in the course of the war, 
he was not recognised, Haicheng and 
Kaiping then fell to the Japanese, 
these victories giving them complete 
control of the Liaotung peninsula; 
and in Feb. 1895, at the decisive 
Battle of Weihaiwei, the Chmese 
land and sea forces were utterly 
defeated, the Chinese admiral. Ting, 
committing siiicide in his ship. The 
Japanese continuing to advance, now 
closed on Peking, with the result that 
Li Hung Chang himself departed for 
Tokyo to conclude peace. A treaty 
was signed at Shimonoseki in April 
and ratified in May at Chifu, xmder 
which Korean independence was 
recognised, and Liaotung, Formosa, 
and the Pescadores were ceded to 
Japan. Other terms included the 
opening of ports in Szechuan, Hoopeh, 
and other provinces, and a large 
indemnity to Japan. Later, how- 
ever, Japan was induced by France, 
Germany, and Russia to give back 
Liaotur^ in exchange for an increased 
indemnity. 

Chinon, an anct. tn. in the dept, of 
Indre et Loire, France, on the 
R. Vienne. On the hill which over- 
looks it are the remains of three 
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castles. Saint George’s of the thir- 
teenth centiiry, du Miliew (twelfth 
to fifteenth), where Charles VII. 
received Joan of Arc, and dn Cotidray 
(thirteenth century) , There are three 
remarkable chtirches, of which one 
dates in part from 1025 to 1050. 
Clovis wrested C. from the Visigoths. 
From 1044 it belonged to the Coimts 
of Anjou, the Plantagenets, who 
became kings of England, but 
Philip Augustus gained it from 
Henry II. and it remained hence- 
forth with the kings of France. 
Pop. 5750. 

Chinook, a warm dry wind blowing 
over the slopes of the Hocky Mts. It 
is a local wind similar to the Fdhn of 
the Alpine valleys, and is due to a 
cyclone passing northwards and last- 
ing from a few hours to several days. 
The dynamic pressure to which the 
air is subjected in passing to a lower 
level is the cause of its dryness and 
warmth- It is felt as a cool vdnd in 
su m mer, and in winter it causes the 
snow to disappear from the E. 
Ho Okies. 

Chinooks, an aboriginal tribe of 
American Indians living in the ex- 
treme N.W. of the U.S.A. The 
tribe is now nearly extinct, numbering 
only about 600 persons, and inhabit- 
ing a small area on the Columbia R. 
in Washington. The C. were formerly 
great traders, bartering with the 
mterior tribes the articles they ob- 
tained from the white skippers. The 
useful ‘ Chinook jargon ’ came into 
being as a means of communication 
rendered necessary by this commerce. 
See Shaw, The Chinook Jargon, 1909, 

Chinquapin, or Castartea vumila, 
an American species of Fagacese 
closely allied to the chestnut. The 
plant is smaller than the common 
chestnut, and the fruit is also edible. 

Chin-sha, or Kinsha-kiang (* river 
of golden sand *), Chinese name for 
the upper course of the Yangtze- 
kiang, rising in the mountains of 
the Kuen-lun system, dividing China 
and Tibet. It is separated by moun- 
tains from Eivs. Hoang-ho and 
Mekong. 

Chinsura (Chinsurah), formerly a 
tn. of British India, Bengal Presi- 
dency, on Biv. Hugh, now forming 
one municipality with Hugh, 24 m. 
from Calcutta. It is the seat of 
Hugh College. From 1656 to 1824 
the chief Dutch settlement in Bengal, 
ceded to the Eng. with other places 
in exchange for possessions in 
Sumatra Island. Pop. with Hugh 
29,966. 

Chintz (Hindu dnt, Beng. cit, from 
Sans, chitra, spotted, variegated), 
originally the name of pieces of 
printed calico or cotton fabric from 
India, each piece being a * chlnt.’ 


Chios 

hater applied to a highly-glazed, 
printed calico of home manufacture, 
with a many-coloured pattern of 
flowers or birds on a light back- 
ground. O. is used for cutains, 
furniture coverings, etc., and often 
draped round bassinets. Bust does 
not adhere to its calendered surface, 
^ee CitETONNE. 

Chinu, a tn. of Colombia, dept. 
Bolivar, 95 m, from Cartagena. 
Valuable treasure was found here by 
Heredia in the tombs of the Indians. 
Pop. (dist.) 10,000. 

Chiococca, a genus of Rubiaces© 
which consists of seven species, all 
occurring in tropical America. The 
root of several of these plants is 
possessed of emetic properties, and 
O. anguifuga is used by the natives 
as a remedy for snake-bites. 

Chioggia (Chiozza), episcopal city 
and fortified port of Italy, 15 m. from 
Venice, 63 from Padua. It is built on 
piles on an is. in the S. of the 
Venetian lagoon, surrounded by the 
Lombard Ship Canal, cut in two by 
the Vena Canal. A stone bridge of 
800 ft- with forty -three arches con- 
nects it with the mainland, and a 
mole, built 1774-82, protects it from 
the Adriatic. Internal trade is carried 
on by means of the Rivs. Adige, Po, 
Brenta, and by canals. The Board of 
Trade building (mediseval corn -ball) 
dates from 1322, the cathedral from 
1633. Fisheries are important, flax- 
spinning and shipbuilding are carried 
on, and sails, lace, candles, and bricks 
manufactured. The Latm name was 
Fossa Ciodia, mediaeval Clugia. In 
1379 Venice conquered the Genoese 
fleet ofi: O. Pop. 22,220. 

Chionea^ a genus of Biptera in the 
family Tipulidce, has several peculiar 
features, and the species are destitute 
of wings. C. araneoides has been 
foxmd m the woods of Sweden and 
the mountains of Austria when both 
were covered with snow, the insect 
showing itself only in cold weather. 

Chios, Gk. is. and port in the AUgean 
Sea, ofi the W. coast of Asia Minor, 
at the entrance to the Gulf of Smyrna. 
It has sufiered terribly at the hands of 
invaders and from earthquakes. It 
was at the height of its prosperity in 
1822, when a wholesale massacre 
took place, owing to the revolt of some 
of the inhabitants. In 1881 the is. 
was devastated by an earthquake in 
which over 56,000 people perished. 
In anct. times O. formed one of the 
twelve Ionian states, and was instru- 
mental in helping the Gks. against 
the Persians, for it provided Greece 
with a fleet of 100 ships. The Persians 
were victorious, however, in the 
Battle of Miletus. O. is the reported 
birthplace of Homer, and here the 
Homeridce, or school of epio poets. 
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fiourished, whose task it was to hand 
down the Homeric text. The tn. in 
which the HomeridEe lived is still 
extant, and is called Volisso (formerly 
Bolissns). O. is famed for its sculptors. 
As regards the features of interest in 
the is., situated on the hill stands 
an altar built to the goddess Cybele, 
and here is a statue of the goddess 
with her two lions, chiselled from out 
the rock. A monastery and church 
are situated on the W. coast, whilst 
Gape Phanae contains harbour and 
a temple of Apollo. C. is about 30 m. 
long and varies in breadth from 8 to 
15 m. Its capital is a thriving tn., 
and manufactures silk and woollen 
goods. This is. is one of the most 
fertile spots in the Bevant, and yields 
rich produce of all kinds, principally 
wme, figs, lemons, oranges, and olives. 
Pop. 75,680. 

Chipiez, Charles (1835-1901), Fr. 
architect, studied first at Lyons under 
Ohenavard, later went to Paris, be- 
coming a pupil of Constant-Dufeux, 
viollet-le-Duc, and Banjoy. His 
architectural productions are com- 
paratively few, but include one of the 
five monuments (1872) commemorat- 
ing the siege of Paris (1871), and 
L’Ecole Nationale d’Armentibres 
(Nord), 1885-8, He is chiefly noted 
for his writings on the history of art. 
Histoire Critique des Origines et de la 
JTormation des Ordres Chrecs appeared 
in 187 6. Joint author with Perrot of 
1/ Histoire de VA.irt dans l*A.ntiquit4 
(8 vols.), 1881—1904, a most valuable 
work ; and of Le Temple de J irusalem 
et la Maison du Bois-Lihan, 1889. 

Chiplun, a small tn. of India in 
the Bombay Presidency, situated 
about 20 m. inland, and 75 m. S, of 
Bombay. 

Chipmunk, or Tamias striatuSy a 
species of ground squirrel common to 
N. America, and belongs to the family 
Soiuridse. It is a pretty creature, 
differing from the common squirrel 
chiefly in having large cheek-pouches 
and a shorter tail. Its diet is strictly 
vegetarian. 

Chippendale (d. 1779), a famous 
cabinet-maker and upholsterer of the 
eighteenth century. He came to 
London from Worcester with his 
father, a well-known cabinet-maker 
and wood-carver, and ultimately 
established himself with his factory in 
St. Martin’s Lane. O.’s work is 
characterised first of all by solidity 
without heaviness; his ribbon- 
backed chairs are perhaps his most 
successful work, and next to these 
his settees of two or three conjoined 
chairs. He pub. The Oentleman and 
Cabinet Mal^rs* Director^ containing 
his own designs and descriptions. 

Chippenham, a tn. on the 1. b. of the 
Avon in Wiltshire, 22 m. from Bristol. 
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One of its bridges across the river has 
twenty-one arches. It has a weekly 
corn market and an annual cattle 
show- It has bacon-curing factories, 
and its manufactures include con- 
densed milk and broadcloth. There 
is a causeway 4i- m. long which since 
1474 has commemorated Maud 
Heath, a benefactress. The founder 
of the Muggletonians was horn here. 
This town is of historical interest, 
because it was occupied by the Saxon 
kings in Wessex, and Bang Alfred was 
forced to flee from the city when sur- 
prised hy the Banes. Pop. 5182- 

Chippewa Falls, city of Wisconsin, 
U.S.A., county seat of Chippewa co., 
on Riv. Chippewa, 85 m. from St. 
Paul (Minn.), 12 m. from Fan Claire. 
It is on the Wisconsin Central and 
other railways. There are many 
fotmdries and mills (for flour, wool, 
lumber, etc.), worked by the waters 
of the river. Tone Rock battle- 
ground is near, and the city is noted 
for its pure spring waters. Chartered 
as a city 1870, it has its own mayor 
and town council. The State Home 
for the Feeble-minded and the County 
Insane Asylum are situated here. 
Fop. 9539. 

Chippowayans, a numerous tribe 
of American Indians of the great 
Algonquin stock, now settled in 
almost equal numbers in Minnesota 
and in Canada, but formerly inhabit- 
ing Wisconsin. Their name is written 
also Objibway, Otchipwe, and Ojib- 
beway, a term which may possibly 
refer to the ‘ puckered up * appear- 
ance of the front seam of their 
mocassins. They were the hereditary 
and inveterate foes of the Sioux and 
the Foxes, whom, with the help of 
guns purchased from Fr. traders, 
they drove out of their habitat, and 
themselves became masters of an 
extensive territory. They now num- 
ber about 28,000, of whom about 
12,000 are in Canada. In person 
they are tall, active, and well-formed. 
They fish, hunt, gather wild rice and 
cranberries, manuf actnre maple sugar, 
weave baskets and mats, and prepare 
birch bark for canoes, etc. 

Chipping Norton, the anct. Chepyng- 
norton, a municipal bor. and mrkt. 
tn., 25 m. by rail N.N.W. of Oxford. 
It consists of one large street with a 
fin© Gothic church. Woollen and 
glove factories, brewing and agric. 
trade. Pop. (1911) 3522. 

Chipping Sodbury, a small market 
tn., 11 m. N.F. of Bristol. Pop. 952. 

Chipping Wycombe, see Wycombe. 

Chiquiohiqui Palm, or Beopoldinia 
JPxassabay a Brazilian palm noted for 
the good fibre obtained from its hast. 
The piassaha fibre is used in brush- 
making and the leaves in thatching. 

Chiquimula : (1) E. dept, of 
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GTiatemala. Pop. 94,180. (2) Capital 
of above, anct. city, 65 m. froiu 
Guatemala. The ruins of C, Antigua, 
destroyed by earthquake in 1773, are 
near. It has an active trade. Pop. 
about 25,000. (3) Isthmus of Central 

America on Caribbean Sea, between, 
mouth of the Motagua and the corner 
of Honduras Bay. 

Chiquinquira, city of S. America, 
in dept, of Boyaed, Colombia, 44 m. 
from Turn a, 80 m. from Bogota. 
Noted for its chapel with a miraculous 
picture of the Virgin, annually visited 
by thousands of pilgrims. Every 
seventh year there is a special public 
celebration. Has cattle-grazing and 
trade. Pop. 22,500. 

Chiquitos, a group of American 
Indian tribes dwelling in the prov. 
of Santa Cruz de la Sierra, Bolivia, 
and about the head -waters of the 
Hivs. Mamore and Itenez. They are 
wen built, powerful, and of middle 
height, with bronze complexion, low 
foreheads, large round heads, and 
small bright eyes ; they are hospitable, 
IdLndly, cheerful, and fond of music 
and dancing. They live in villages 
founded by Jesuit missionaries, whom 
they willingly received in 1691, and 
who rapidly converted and civilised 
them. Since the expulsion of the 
J esuits in 1767 they have degenerated 
considerably. They number about 

20.000, and live in adobe houses 
thatched with ^ass ; they are princi- 
pally engaged in weaving ponchos (a 
kind of blanket cloak) and hammocks, 
manufacturing copper boilers for 
sugar making, and straw hats, 

Chira, Cheera, or Tchira, a tn. of 
B. Turkestan, Central Asia, 50 m. 
from Khotan, Gobi Desert skirts it 
about 3 m. to the N. Pop. about 

40.000. 

Chirala, a tn. of Madras, British 
India, Elistna dist., 70 m. from Masu- 
lipatam. Pop. 10,500 (chiefly Hindus). 

Chiretta, or Sweriia Chirata, an 
Indian species of Gentianaceas. The 
plant IS extremely bitter, and when 
at its best it is gathered, dried, and 
the drug O. is extracted from it. It 
acts as a stimulant and tonic, and in 
India it serves as a febrifuge. 

Chiriqui, a prov., riv., lagoon, and 
archipelago of Central America, in 
W. Panama, Colombia. The riv. 
flows into the lagoon, which is situated 
in the Mosquito Gulf, and separated 
from the Caribbean Sea by Chiriqui 
Archipelago. The lagoon has three 
entrances, Boca del Drago, del Toro 
(on each side of Isla del Drago) in 
N.W., Boca del Tigre on E., and is 
navigable for the largest ships. It 
extends 90 m. along the coast, and 
40 to 50 m. inland. The province has 
lofty volcanic peaks (Chiriqui, about 
12,000 ft.) and a fertile soil. Tobacco, 
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sugar-cane, and bananas are grown. 
Pop. about 76,470. 

Chirk, a par. and vil. in Denbigh- 
shire, with a famous castle. Pop. 
2576. 

Chirol, Sir Valentine (1852-1929), 
Eng. traveller and journalist. Has 
travelled widely in the East and Far 
East. For twelve years was head of 
the foreign department of the Times, 
and was a recognised authority on 
most Asiatic questions. His series 
of articles in 1910 on ‘ Indian Unrest ’ 
attracted very considerable attention, 
and hardly less notable were those he 
wrote in 1895 on the Far Eastern 
and in 1902—3 on the Middle Eastern 
question. He served on the Indian 
Civil Service Commission in 1913, 
Was always a good friend and coun- 
sellor to the community of Indian 
students in England. 

Chiromancy, see Palmistrv. 

Chiromo, or Chilomo, vil and trad- 
ing-port of British Central African 
Protectorate, Nyassaland, at con- 
fluence of Rs. Shir6 and Ruo, 55 m. 
from Blantyre. The Shir6 Highlands 
Railway here crosses the Shir6. 

Chiromys Madagascariensis, the 
single species and genus of the 
mammalian family Chiromyidee, is 
a singular animal allied to the lemur, 
termed, from its plaintive voice, the 
Aye-Aye. 3Dn appearance it is 
squirrel -like, with a bushy tail, large 
ears, and long incisor teeth ; the 
manus has a long, thin third digit, 
and all the digits are clawed, the 
thumb is opposable and has a flat 
nail, so also has the big toe. The use 
of the third digit is not definitely 
known, it has been seen to use it in 
combing out its hair, but it is believed 
to serve chiefly for picking caterpillars 
out of the hark of trees. The diet of 
the aye-aye consists of buds, fruits, 
insects and their larvse ; in habit it 
is nocturnal, and during the day it 
conceals itself in a secluded retreat. 
In captivity it has shown itself 
timid, inoffensive, and very slow of 
movement - 

Chiron, or Cheiron, one of the 
Centaurs, sou of Cronos and Philyra, 
a sea nymph. C. was wise and just, 
while the other centaurs were un- 
civilised and fierce. He was the in- 
structor of Actseon, Jason, Castor, 
Achilles, and other celebrated Gk, 
heroes ; he taught Asclepios the art 
of healing. He was accidentally 
wounded by a poisoned arrow shot by 
his friend Heracles. To free himself 
from the pain caused by the wound he 
renounced his immortality in favour 
of Prometheus, and was set among 
the stars as the constellation Sagit- 
tarius. 

Chironectes, the water opossum, a 
genus of marsupials, is represented by 
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one species which inhabits S. and 
Central America. It is abont the size 
of a rat, has webbed hind feet, and 
feeds upon fish. 

Chironomus, the chief genus of the 
midge and gnat family or Chirono- 
midse, contains over two hundred 
British species. The perfect fly is 
two-winged, and the blood-red larva 
is often called a blood-worm by 
anglers, who use it when fishing. It 
dwells in mud and forms food for 
birds and fishes. The swarms of little 
grey flies which dance actively above 
water on summer evenings belong 
to this genns. 

Chiropodist (Gk. the hand, and 
(genitive) nov^, ttoSo?, the foot), one 
who is consulted about or who treats 
ailments of the hands and feet. The 
term manicurist is now used for those 
who treat the hands. 

Chiroptera, see Bat. 

Chirotes oanaliculatus, a worm-like 
lizard of the family Ampbisbaenides, 
forms in itself a genus, and bears the 
proud distinction, wanting in aU its 
relations, of possessing two small 
anterior limbs each with two toes. 
The C. is to be found in Mexico, and 
in length it varies from about 8 in. 
to 1 ft. 

Chiru, or Pantholops^ a Tibetan 
genus of antelope comprising two 
species. The animal is pale fawn in 
colour with woolly hair ; the male 
alone has horns, and these are long, 
straight, ringed, and gazelle-like. It 
is nearly 3 ft. in height, and is 
so swift and alert that great difficulty 
is experienced in its capture. 

Chirus, a genus of acanthoptery- 
gious fishes, is common to the seas of 
Kamtchatka. They are shore fishes 
with several lateral lines, and belong 
to the family Heterolepidotidas or 
Hexagranamidse . 

Chisel (M. Eng. chisel or chesil, 
from O. Fr. cisel), a tool used in car- 
pentry and metal work, consisting of 
a blade with a bevelled or sloped 
cutting edge at one end and a handle 
at the other, which is prepared either 
for the grip of the craftsman’s hands 
or to receive the blows of a hammer. 
O. differ widely in shape and purpose, 
and receive their name according to 
their use or shape. Thus, there is the 
cold chisel, which is used for cutting 
unheated metal and stone. It has its 
cutting edge sharpened on both sides, 
and 18 formed of highly tempered 
steel. It is driven by a hammer. Car- 
penters’ Cs. are driven by hand or by 
blows from a maUet. The ordinary 
implement is wooden-handled, and 
the blade is bevelled on one side only, 
the bevelled face meeting the flat side 
at an angle of abont 20°. Stone- 
masons’ Cs. are bevelled on both 
sides and vary considerably in shape ; 


the boasting chisel is used for roughly 
dressing the surfaces of stones- The 
carving chisel is one of the most deli- 
cate of these instruments. It is 
bevelled on both sides, and the two 
faces meet at an extremely acute 
angle, that it may lightly cut the 
wood without crushing it out of 
shape. The spoon-oMsel is a bent 
instrument, bevelled on both sides, 
used by sculptors. Among other 
varieties may be named the dental 
C., the turning C., the mortise C., 
and the rippmg C. Certain Cs., 
with semi-circular blades used for 
gouging, are generally known as 
* gouges.* 

Chishima C Thousand Isles ’), the 
Japanese name of the Kurile Is., ex- 
tending from Kamtchatka to Yezo. 

Chisholm, a mining town of St. 
Louis CO., Minnesota, U.S.A. Pop. 
9039. 

Chisholm, Alexander (c. 1792—1847), 
Scottish painter, early apprenticed to 
a weaver, went to Edinburgh about 
1812, becoming teacher at the Royal 
Scottish Academy, under the patron- 
age of the Earls of Elgin and Buchan. 
He moved to London, 1818, exhibit- 
ing at Royal Academy, 1822; associate 
exhibitor of Water-Colour Society, 
1829. His chief works were historical 
groups and portraits. He also did 
illustrations for the Waverley novels. 
Among his works are : ‘ Boys with a 
Burning Glass,’ 1822 ; ‘ Shakespeare 
before Sir Thomas Lucy,’ 1834 ; * The 
Cotter’s Saturday Night,’ and * Bap- 
tism of Ben Jonson’s Daughter,* 1837 ; 
‘ The Pedlar ’ (South Kensington 
Museum) ; ‘ Signing ol the Covenant 
in Greyfriars’ Churchyard.’ 1847 ; 

‘ Minister and his Wife Concealing 
the Scottish Regalia in the Church,’ 
1846. 

Chisholm, Hugh (1866—1924), editor 
of the 10th, 11th, and 12th eds. of the 
EncylopcBdia Britannica, was &. in 
London Feb. 22, 1866, son of Henry 
Williams Chisholm, authority on 
public finance, and grandson of Henry 
Chisholm, private sec. to Lord 
Grenville, the Prim© Minister. He 
was educ. at Felsted, and at Corpus 
Christi, Oxford; and, intending to 
practise at the Bar, h© was called at 
the Middle Temple in 1892 ; but was 
already in journalism — as assistant 
ed. of the SU Jameses Gazette, of which 
he became editor in 1897. In 1900 
he was engaged hy the proprietors 
of the Times as joint editor, with 
Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace and 
President Hadley of Yale, of the 
supplementary vols. of the Encvclo- 
vcedia Britannica, constituting the 
10th ed. In 1903 he became editor- 
in-chief of the 11th ed, ; he travelled 
all over the world in the performance 
of his duties. From 1914 till March 
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1920 he was financial editor of the 
TimeSs resigning to edit the ad- 
ditional post-war volttmes of the 
EncyclopcBdia, He d, in a London 
nursing home. Sept. 29, 1924. 

Chislehurst, an urban diet, of Kent, 
England, llj m. S.E. of London 
on the Southern Hallway. It is 
delightfully situated on a common, 
where grow furze, heather, the black- 
berry, and wild rose. At Camden 
Place, in the vicinity, Napoleon TIT. 
died in 1873, and the Empress 
Eugenie lived here for some years 
with the Prince Imperial, to whose 
memory a cross has been erected on 
the common. There is a chain of in- 
teresting subterranean caves whose 
origin and use have not been fixed with 
certainty, but they are believed to be 
ancient storehouses and hiding- 
places, Fop. 8980. 

Chistopol, or Tchistopol, a dist. and 
tn. of gov. of Kazan, Russia. Port 
on R. Kama, 70 m. from Kazan. 
Has considerable corn-trade. Pop. 
20 , 000 . 

Chiswick ('Sandy Bay’)* par. and 
tn. of Mddlesex, England (London 
suhnrb), Ealing div., 7 m. from 
St. Paul’s, on 1, b. of R, Thames. 
‘Chiswick and Grove Park’ is on 
the Southern RaUway ; ‘ Chiswick 
Park and Acton Green ’ on District 
Railway. The Duke of Devonshire’s 
villa, Chiswick House, is here ; also 
gardens of the Horticultural Society, 
and many large market gardens. It 
contains Hogarth’s house, and his 
grave in the churchyard. Pop. 
40,942. Ecclesiastical parish (with 
Turnham Green) about 6000. 

Chita : (1) Tn. of Boyacd, Colombia, 
74 m. from Tunja, 150 from Bogotd. 
On W. of snow-covered sierras, with 
important mine of rock-salt, ‘ salina ’ 
on the other side. The saline springs 
are also noted. Pop- 10,000. (2) 

Tn. of E. Siberia, Russia, on R. Chita, 
near its junction with R, Ingoda. It 
was founded in 1851, and is on the 
Trans-Siberian Railway, 370 tn. from 
Irkutsk. C. is on the routes from Bar- 
guzin and the Chinese frontier 
(Kiakhta) ; it has schools, news- 
papers, and much trade, supplies 
being shipped annually for the mili- 
tary forces on the Amur when R. 
Ingoda is navigable in spring. Pop. 
61,624. 

Chitaldrug, or Chitaldroog : (1) Dist. 
of Mysore, British India, very un- 
healthy, hence the least populous in 
Mysore. Area 4470 sq.. m. In 1876—78 
it suffered greatly from famine. 
Present pop. about 574,000. (2) Cap. 

of above, tn. and fortress of Nagar, 
73 m. from Belldry, 128 m. from 
Seringapatam, at the base of a cluster 
of hills. Noted for a wonderful rook- 
fortress* Cantonments are aban- 


doned because unhealthy. Manu- 
factures cotton cloth and coarse 
blankets. Anct. name Sitala Durga 
(* Spotted Castle ’). Pop. 8520. 

Chitambo, a vil, of British Central 
Africa, situated about 10 m. to the 
S.E, of the S. shore of Lake Bang- 
weolo. It is noted as the place 
where Livingstone d, in Mav 1873. 

Chitin, a skeletal substance found 
in all arthropods, forming most of 
their hard parts, and also in some 
other animals, e.g, the braohiopod. 
Lingula anatina. It is a white, amor- 
phous substance containing nitrogen, 
yields glucosamide in acids, and is 
insoluble in alkalis. 

Chitonidse, a family of molluscs 
usually classed among the Gastro- 
poda, consists of marine animals 
ranging in size from half an inch to 
half a foot; some are littoral and 
others have been dredged from a 
depth of 2300 fathoms. All the 
species are bilaterally symmetrical, 
have eight shell -plates embedded 
partially or entirely in the mantle, 
are covered with spicules, have an 
anterior mouth and a median 
posterior anus. They live on vege- 
table matter, and in habit are like 
limpets ; they usually attach them- 
selves to rocks, but can crawl by 
means of their long foot, and are 
capable of rolling themselves up. 

Chitral, the name of a native state 
in the N.W. Frontier Prov., India, 
and of its capital. The state has 
an area of about 4500 sq. m., and a 
pop. of 60,000. lu 1886 the Lock- 
hart mission visited C*. and in 1889 
and again in 1891 the British Gov. 
agreed to pay the reigning Mehtar a 
subsidy on condition that he accepted 
its advice as to the fore^n policy and 
defence. Since 1895 (Ireat Britain 
has exercised a protectorship over the 
state, and has maintained a small 
force there, as it is an important 
British outpost. The region is fertile 
and the climate cold ; the chief crops 
are wheat, barley, maize, and rice. O. 
town is actually a group of villages 
with a pop. of about 2500. 

Chittagong, a maritime dist. in 
Lower Bengal, India, bounded on the 
E. by Tipperah, on the S. by Arakan, 
and on the W- by the Bay of Bengal. 
The country is very hilly, with many 
deep ravines. The hills are densely 
covered with creeper jungles and 
with thick forests of trees. There is 
elephant hunting in the forests. O. 
comprises an area of 6812 sq. m., and 
is divided into four valleys by the 
Rivs. Phenl, Karnaphuli, Sanger, 
and Matamuri Many different kinds 
of tribes inhabit the hills, but the 
religion observed is chiefly Buddhism. 
G. was ceded to the E. India Com- 
pany in 1760. The port of O. is situ- 
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ated some miles distant from the 
month of the Karnaphnli, and ex- 
porisrice, tea, and jute. Pop. 36,000. 

Chittagrong Wood, the product of 
Chickrassia tabularis, an Indian 
species of Meliacese, also known as 
red wood, bastard cedar, and white 
cedar. It is largely used in cabinet 
making. 

Chittoor, a tn. of Madras Pres., 
India., cap of dist. of same name. 
Pop. 17,941 ; dist. 1,209,117. 

Chittore, a tn. of Rajpntana, India, 
situated in the native state of Udai- 
pur ; Ohitorgarh is the fort. Ruined 
palaces and temples are in the neigh- 
bourhood. Pop. 7000. 

Chitty, Edward (1804—63), became 
a member of Lincoln's Inn in 1829, 
and wrote, with Deacon, reports of 
the judicial decisions in cases of bank- 
ruptcy, CoTTiTnercial and General 
Ltawyevt an EytMity Index, etc. 

Chitty, Joseph (1776-1841), an 
eminent special pleader and writer of 
the f olio wing and other books on law : 
Treatise on the Law of Nations, 
Practice in the Court of King*s 
Bench. His three brothers, Thomas, 
Joseph, and Thompson, were also 
well-known lawyers and writers. 

Chitty, Sir Joseph William (1829— 
99), son of Thomas O., was foi sixteen 
years a very popular judge. He be- 
came master of the rolls in 1881, and 
was promoted to the Court of Appeal 
in 1897 ; he wrote legal text-books. 

Chius a, or La Chiusa (Lat. clausa, 
shut in): (1) Com. and tn. of Pied- 
mont, Italy, 8 m. from Cuneo, on the 
EUero. Also a defile of N. Italy. Pop. 
5240. (2) Com. of Sicily (Ohinsa 

Sclafani), 30 m. from Palermo. Pop. 
5800- 

Chiusi, in Italy, an important tn. 
in the prov. of Siena, Tuscany. It is 
the anct. Clusium, one of the twelve 
cities of the Etruscfln Confederation, 
O. is celebrated chiefly in con- 
nection with the discovery of 
Btruscsan antiquities : vestiges of for- 
tresses are to be seen, as well as 
grottoes or catacombs, which served 
as tombs and where were found the 
sun-dried black earthenware vases, 
ornaments, etc., now in the museums 
of Florence ana C. Dante describes 
the ' pestilential pool ’ the town was 
in the Middle Ages, hut draining in 
the eighteenth century has restored 
it to wholesomeness. Pop. 6730. 

Chivalry, or the system of knight 
hood, is closely bound up with the 
feudal system of Norman times. It 
has its roots, however, right hack in 
Germanic times, as Tacitus shows 
in his account of the manners and 
customs of this race. But O. became 
further developed in the eleventh 
century, and the order of knighthood 
involved many duties and responsi- 


bilities- The king himself had to 
train for knighthood when he had to 
serve fi.rst as page, then as esquire 
before being presented with the golden 
spurs which were one of the symbols of 
knighthood. Before a knight was 
admitted into his order, a vigil or 
night-watch was held by him in some 
gloomy chapel aisle where he gave 
himself up to solemn meditation 
before assuming his new duties and 
privileges. C- was eminently social 
in its relations to feudalism, and 
assumed a deep spiritual significance 
in its relations to the Crusade move- 
ment where the knight had to per- 
form military service for the cause of 
Christianity against the infidel in 
Palestine. The favourite sport of C. 
was the tournament or jonst, in which 
the knight sought to win his lady’s 
favour. This tournament would 
occupy some two or three days. 
There would be a trial of combat 
between two knights, often with 
lances, and the victor besides winning 
the armour and horses of the van- 
quished, would be permitted to name 
some lady who should preside over 
the remaining sports, and who was 
called the Queen of Love and Beauty. 
The idea of a love both spiritual and 
chivalrous became associated with 
the word C, in the Middle Ages. Here 
the love of a lady implied a deep and 
reverent attachment to the whole of 
womanhood; at the same time one 
woman could be the particular object 
of the knight's thoughts, when the 
relationship was purely platonic. C. 
under these conditions gave rise to a 
vast library of literature, in which all 
kinds of romances, adventures, and 
poems (chiefly sonnets) were written. 

Chivalry, Court of, a military court 
established under Edward III., regu- 
lated by Richard II., 1390, of which 
the Earl Marshal and Lord High 
Constable were joint judges. Re- 
placed now by the common law 
courts and courts-martial, it sat for 
the last time about 1737. Now re- 
presented only by the Earl Marshal 
of the Heralds' College to decide 
questions relating to armorial hear- 
ings. See Blackstone's Commentaries, 
1765—69 ; Stephen’s Commentaries, 
about 1883. 

Ghivasso, a com., tn., and episcopal 
see of Piedmont, Italy, on river Po, 
15 m. from Turin- Fortress of the 
counts of Montferrat till destroyed 
by the Fr., 1804. Remains of 
their palace are left. There is a fine 
cathedral, and the sulphur baths of 
San Genesio are near. Noted for 
lampreys and silk industries; has 
markets for grain and cattle. Pop. 
11 , 000 , 

Chive, Give, or Allium Schceno- 
xyrasum, a liliaceous plant related to 

B B 2 
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snch well-lmown plants in culinary- 
use as the leek, onion, and garlic. 
Ijike them, it grows in Britain, and 
the leaves are considered to be edible, 
their chief use being to flavour soups 
and stews. The Cs. grow from bulbs, 
the leaves are long and narrow, and 
the flowers are bright purple or pinky 
in colour, 

Chivilcoy, a tn. of the Argentine 
Kepublic, situated 110 m. W. of 
Buenos Ayres, with which it has 
railway communication. There are 
manufactures of brandy and iron 
goods. Pop. 45,000. 

Chizerots, or Burins, the name 
given in France to the d6bris of one 
of those despised races known under 
the general name of Cagots. The O. 
are found in several of the com- 
munes of Bourg, in the department of 
Ain. They are mostly field -labourers, 
butchers, and cattle-dealers, living 
laborious lives apart from the rest of 
the community. Opinion is divided 
as to their origin, but they are 
supposed to be of mixed Goth and 
Saracen blood. In the Middle Ages 
they were the object of all kinds of 
persecution and restrictions. During 
the eighteenth century several at- 
tempts were made to rehabilitate 
them, but only with the Revolution 
were they allowed ordinary civil 
rights.^ See Michel, Kistoire des Races 

J^^CLUtd'tifeSt 

Chklovski, Victor, one of the leading 
young writers of the Bolshevik period 
of Russia, He was a soldier in the 
Russian army before 1917. After 
the Bolshevik revolution, he was in 
turn a commissary of the army in 
Galicia and Persia, instructor in 
engineering in the Red Army, pro- 
fessor of the Institute of the History 
of Art. He is to-day one of the 
Russian specialists on the cinema. 
His most important works are The 
Sentimental Voyage* Zoo and The 
Third Ractory, All of them are 
highly autobiographical, The Sen^^ 
timental Voyage being reaUy memoirs 
written about the Russian revolution. 

Chladni, Ernest Florens Friedrich 
(1756-1827), a Ger. philosopher, 
founder of the science of acoustics. 
He was 6. at Wittenberg, became 
doctor of laws and professor of juris- 
prudence at Leipzig, but after some 
tune abandoned law and gave him- 
self up to the study of natural science, 
inyestigating chiefly the laws of 
sound. During the years 1802—12 he 
travelled and lectured with great 
success in Germany, Holland, Italy, 
Russia, and Denmark. Among his 
writings are Treatise on Acoustics 
and Meteors. See his Life by 
Melde, 1866. 

Chisenacese, a small natural order 
of dicotyledonous plants, consists of 


about two dozen handsome trees or 
shrubs of no known use. They all 
grow wild in Madagascar, and the 
order is closely allied to Theacese. 

Chlsenius, a genus of Carabidse, 
belongs to the Coleoptera. There are 
many species dwelling in Europe, 
Africa, Asia, and N. America ; C, 
sericeus and C. tomentosus, two 
medium - sized, purple or greeny- 
bronze beetles, are found in the 
IJ.S.A. 

Chlamydophorus, or pichyciego, an 
edentate quadruped of the armadillo 
family, or Dasypodidse. The species, 
of which only two are in existence, 
are small animals covered over with 
four-sided, horny plates which are 
thin in the front and strong in the 
hinder region. The external ears are 
very small, and the small eyes are 
buried in long silky hair ; under the 
bony plates and over the whole body 
the straw-coloured hair also prevails. 
The limbs are short and there are five 
digits on the fore-limbs. C. truncatus, 
a native of Mendoza, is the more 
common species ; it is about five inches 
in length, has strong burrowing habits, 
and is insectivorous in diet. 

Chlamydosaurus Kingi, the frilled 
lizard of Australia, represents a genus 
of the family Agamidse. It is noted 
for the expanse of skin, in the shape 
of two large discs, which forms an 
ample frill to the sides of the neck 
and throat, and can be unfolded when 
the lizard is angry and folded again 
at will. In length it is about 3 ft., and 
when running it presents a curious 
spectacle, for it accomplishes the feat 
with its fore limbs in the air. The 
creature is allied to the iguana and in 
habit is arboreal. The general colour 
18 yellowish-brown yar legated with 
black. 

Chloasma, a deposit of pigment in 
the skin, forming yellowish-brown 
patches, due to irritation, the use of 
skin drugs, or certain specific diseases, 
or abnormal conditions. Liver-spots 
follow dyspepsia, and are usually 
associated with liver disturbances. 
Patches appear on the forehead, 
cheeks, nipples, and the middle of the 
abdomen in connection with certain 
conditions of the uterus ; they are 
more marked during pregnancy and 
sometimes during menstruation. 
Tuberculous patients sometimes ex- 
hibit brown patches on the forehead 
and cheeks. The causal connections 
are somewhat obscure, and in most 
cases nothing can be done to mitigate 
the condition except treatment of the 
predisposing disease. 

Chlopicki (pron. Chlopitzki}» Joseph 
(1771—1854), a Polish general and 
patriot. He took part in the first 
Polish insurrection, then served under 
Napoleon in the Grande Armde. 
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After the taking of Paris in 1814 he 
led hack to Poland the remnant of 
the Polish troops and was made 
general of diTision by the Emperor 
Alexander. After the second Polish 
insnrrection (1830) C. became, though 
most unwillingly, dictator. He soon 
resigned in order to re-enter the army 
and fight as a simple soldier. He was 
wounded at Grochow. 

Chlora, a genus of Gentianacese, 
contains only three species, and of 
these C. perfoliata, the yellow-wort, 
is a native of Britain. It grows wild 
on chalky hills and banks of England 
and Ireland, but does not occur in 
Scotland. It possesses a bitter prin- 
ciple which renders its action on the 
system tonic. The other two species 
are to be found in various parts of 
Europe and in N. Africa. 

Chloral (triohloraldehyde, CClsCHO), 
formed by the action of chlorine gas 
or anhydrous alcohol. It is an oily, 
colourless liquid with a penetrating 
odour. It is closely allied to aldehydes. 
Combined with water it forms C. 
hydrate while with alkalis it 

forms chloroform and a formate. It 
was discovered in 1831 by Liebig. It 
is used as a drug to produce sleep, 
when from 15 to 30 grains are suffi- 
cient. It is also used to alleviate 
pain, to check excitement and 
convulsions, etc. Since it tends to 
reduce the heart’s action and lower 
the temperature of the body its use is 
fraught with danger. 

Chloral Hydrate, commonly but 
erroneously called chloral, is chloral 
combined with water, and is a white 
crystalline substance with a pungent 
smell and a bitter taste. C. H. treated 
with caustic potash gives pure chloro- 
form. It has anaesthetic properties, 
and is a drug. 

Chloranthaceae, a small natural 
order of tropical or sub -tropical 
dicotyledonous plants, consists of 
herbs, shrubs, and trees allied to the 
peppers, and having an aromatic 
fragrant odour. The hermaphrodite 
or unisexual flowers are small, with a 
rudimentary or sepaloid perianth, one 
to three united stamens, an inferior 
ovary consisting of a single carpel, 
and a few seeds with oily endosperm 
and no perisperm. 

Chlorate, see Chx.orio Acid. 

Chloric Acid (HClOa) is obtained by 
decomposing barinm chlorate with 
its exact equivalent of dilute sul- 
phuric acid. It IS a clear, unstable 
liquid, and the strongest acid con- 
tains 80 per cent, of water. It has 
powerful oxidising properties, and if 
wood or paper be dropped in it, the 
oxidation is so rapid that they will 
char, and even take fire. It further 
has strong bleaching powers. It is a 
monobasic acid, and forms stable 


salts called chlorates. The most im- 
portant of these is potassium clilorcde 
(KClOa). The chlorates are usually 
formed indirectly by passing chlorine 
into a hot solution of the hydroxide 
of the metal, and then crystallising 
out the chlorate. Chlorides are formed 
at the same time, but they are much 
more soluble and remain in solution. 
Since chlorates contain a large 
amount of oxygen, they are used as 
oxidising agents, potassium chlorate 
being used in the manufacture of 
matches, and in pyrotechny, es- 
pecially where coloured efifects are 
required ; it is also used in tabloid 
form for the alleviation and cure of 
sore throat. 

Chloride of Lime, see Blbachin"G 
PowDEB, Bleaching. 

Chlorimetry, the term applied to 
the estimation of the proportion of 
available chlorme in bleaching powder 
iQ.v.). It varies from 20 to 43 per 
cent. The process is one of volumetric 
analysis. It is usual to make a definite 
solution of arsenious acid or some 
other substance which can be 
oxidised. The solution of bleaching 
powder is then carefully run into a 
measured quantity of the arsenious 
acid, and by the aid of an indicator— 
a paper moistened with potassium 
iodide and starch — sufficient is added 
until oxidation is quite complete. The 
quantities of both liquids being 
known, the available chlorine can 
easily be found by calculation from 
the formula : HaAsOa + CaOCh = 
H*As 04 4- CaCla. 

Chlorme (symbol Cl ; atomic 
weight 35*4) atomic number 17, was 
discovered by Scheele in 1774. 
He called it dephlogisticated marine 
add air, and regarded it as a com- 
pound. In 1810 Davy proved it 
to be an element, and gave it its 
present name, because of its greenish- 
yellow colour. It does not occur free 
in nature, but it is very common in 
combination with metals, the com- 
monest chloride being sodium chloride 
(common salt). As such it occurs in 
all natural waters ; in beds as rock 
salt, in animal secretions, and in 
plants. In combination with hydro- 
gen, as hydrochloric acid, it is found 
in volcanic gases and in the gastric 
juice. C. can be obtained in various 
ways ; (1) by heating gently man- 

ganese dioxide and hydrochloric acid, 
water, manganous chloride, and C. 
being formed ; (2) by heating man- 
ganese dioxide with a mixture of the 
substances from which hydrochloric 
acid is made, e.g. common salt and 
sulphuric acid. This results in the 
formation of sodium sulphate, mag- 
nesium sulphate, water, and C. A 
comparison of these two methods 
shows that whereas the second pro- 
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cess results in the obtaining of all 
the C. from the common salt, the first 
process leaves half of it in the form 
of manganous chloride ; (3) many 

hig-hly oxidised compounds, together 
with hydrochloric acid, give us 
O., and among these substances may 
be named potassium dichromate 
and potassium chlorate, 

^Manufacturing Processes, — 1. PFef- 
don’s process is really a process by 
which the manganous chloride men- 
tioned above can be turned again 
into manganese dioxide, and re-used 
to act upon further supplies of hydro- 
chloric acid, giving further quantities 
of O. (2) DeocoTi’sprocessdependsupon 
catalysis {g.v,) ; air, or oxygen and 
hydrochloric acid, are passed over 
pumice impregnated with onprous 
chloride (a salt of copper), which has 
been heated to a dull-red heat. Then 
water is formed and O, evolved. 
These processes are now practically 
obsolete and most of the chlorine 
is obtained by the electrolysis of a ! 
solution of common salt. I 

Properties, — It is a greenish-yellow 
gas, which has a suffocating smell. 
If inhaled in the pure state it would 
cause death. It acts very rapidly on 
the mucous membranes even when 
largely diluted in the air. Very 
dilute in the air, however, it imparts 
a pleasant odour to a room. It is 
2 4 times as heavy as air, but when 
heated its density is considerably 
less than it should be. So while 
at lower temperatures its mole- 
cular formula is Clt, i.e. has two 
atoms in the molecule, at higher tem- 
peratures it must dissociate into 
single atoms. It is fairly soluble in 
water, although it may be collected 
over warm water, or over brine. It 
has such powerful chemical affimties 
that it will enter into combination 
with a large number of elements at the 
ordinary temperature : in many cases 
so violent is the combination that the 
other body takes fire, e,g, phosphorus, 
arsenic, antimony. It is remarkable 
to notice that if the O. be dry it will 
not unite with these substances. It 
has a strong ajfimty for hydrogen. 
If the two gases be mixed and heated, 
or even exposed to sunlight, they will 
unite with an^ explosion to form 
hydrochloric acid gas. O, possesses 
strong bleaching powers by virtue of 
this CTeat affinity for hydrogen, for 
it will unite with the hydrogen in 
water, displacing the oxygen, and 
this nascent os^gen acts on colouring 
matter, bleaching it. It is this bleach- 
ing power which makes it valuable 
commercially, and for this purpose 
it is combined with lime to form 
bleaching powder (<?,*».). C. gas can 
be liauefled by lowering its tempera- 
ture to —34® O., when it has a golden 


colour. At — 104® it freezes into a 
yellow crystalline mass. As a liquid 
it is packed in lead-lined iron bottles 
and exported to be used in the ex- 
traction of gold by the chlorination 
process, Xiiquid O. enters into com- 
Dination with the gold in the ore and 
forms a soluble chloride which can 
be separated from the insoluble re- 
sidues. Then by suitable means the 
I gold can be obtained. C. is one of the 
halogen group of elements, which are 
I fluorine, chlorine, bromine, and 
! iodine, all of which possess similar 
properties. See Hydro chloric Acid, 
FLLTORiJsrE, Bromine, Iodine. 

Chlorine in Warfare. The intro - 
dnction of chlorine as a weapon in 
modem warfare dates from April 
22, 1915, when the Gers. discharged 
it from cylinders opposite a sector 
held by the Fr., while another attack 
was made on the Canadian front on 
April 24. The gas was a complete 
surprise to the unprotected troops, 
and it removed all resistance on the 
front affected to a considerable depth. 
Crude respirators were soon supplied 
to the troops, and later much im- 
proved upon. The first gas attack 
by the British was made at Loos on 
Sept. 25, 1915, using cylinders of 
chlorine. It is noteworthy that 
conditions of wind were more fre- 
quently favourable to the Allies 
than to the Gers. The gas shell was 
eventually substituted for the cloud 
method, and found to possess many 
advantages. It is relatively inde- 
pendent of wind, and enables many 
more toxic substances to be used. 
Chlorine, phosgene, chloropicrin and 
others were classed as asphyxiating 
gases, and produced ihetr effect by 
causing lesions and congestion in the 
pulmonary system, while death 
frequently resulted from suffocation. 

Chlorite, a mineral of a green 
colour and composed of silicate of 
alumina, iron, magnesia, and a cer- 
tain amount of water. It is soft, 
and when crystallised in small green 
hexagonal crystals is scaly in texture. 
It forms the principal part of chlorite 
schist in the region of the metamor- 
phic rocks, and is also an alteration 
product of hornblende and other 
min erals in many crystalline rocks. 
There are many varieties, and for 
convenience these may be divided 
into ortbochlorites, which are cirystal- 
line, and leptochlorites, which are 
not. 

Chlorite Schist, a variety of schist 
chloritic material such as clinochlore 
together with quartz, mica, talc, 
felspar, and other bodies. 

Chloritic Marl, the name given to 
what is really glauconite marl. It is 
a chalky marl of a white or yellow 
colour and situated at the base of the 
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chalk. The name ' oMoritic * was introduced as an ansesthetic by Sir 
given owing to the presence of grains James Simpson in 1847, and it 
of glauconite scattered through it, auickly superseded ether for long 
which was wrongly supposed to he operations. It is administered by 
chlorite. It also contains phosphatio means of a loose-fitting mask which 
nodules. The C. M., together ’tvith allows nalsture of air, and the 
the two beds above it, namely, the strength of the vapour is gradually 
chalk marl and the grey chalk, form increased. The effect of the inhala- 
the division called the Lower Chalk tion is to produce first a state of dis- 
of the Upper Creaceous Period. The ordered consciousness, which leads to 
principal fossils are varieties of Am- complete unconsciousness. The re- 
monites or Schloenbachia. Beds vary flexes persist for some time, and there 
in depth up to 15 ft. are energetic movements of the 

CMorocinnose (CuH^OLOs), a com- muscles. In the next stage the 
poirnd produced by the action of muscles relax, and many of the 
chlorine upon oil of cinnamon. When reflexes disappear, though the vital 
pure it exists as brilliant crystals, centres in the medulla are still sensi- 
which are colourless. It volatilises tive, and the heart muscle is active ; 
by heat without change, this is the stage suitable for surgical 

CMorocyanic Acid, or Cyanuric operation. Later, the vital centres in 
Chloride ((CNlaCla), is obtained when the medulla may become paralysed, 
anhydrous hydrocyanic acid and in wMch case respiration stops and 
chlorme are together exposed to the life is endangered. C. under skilled 
action of sunlight. It is a crystalline, management is a safe aneesthetic, the 
forming needles, and has a disagree- mortality being about 1 in 2500, and 
able smell. Heated with water it is the after-effects in favourable cases 
decomposed, and gives cyanuric and rarely include painful vomiting. C. 
hydrochloric acids. is also administered internally as a 

CMorodyne, a popular patent medi- stimulant, anodyne, and as an anti- 
cine, first compounded by Dr. CoUis dote to strychnine poisoning. Ex- 
Browne. Owing to its dangerous ternally, it is used to dilate the super- 
nature and variability of composition, ficial blood-vessels, and as a local 
the latter was fixed by the British ansesthetio in cases of toothache, 
pharmacopoeia of 1885 as cMoroform, Chloro-nitrous Gas, or Nitrosyl 
morphine, hydrochloride, prussic acid. Chloride (NOCl), an orange-coloured 
ether, and, in addition, peppermint gas obtained by the direct union of 
and a syrup . It is useful for diarrhoea chlorine and nitric oxide. It is easily 
and coughs, but must be used care- liquefied at about 5® C. and atmo- 
fully. spheric pressure, and is readily de- 

CMoroform, or Triohloromethane composed in the presence of water 
(CHCla), O' volatile liquid widely used and hydrates of sodium, potassium. 
as an anaesthetic. It has a pleasant or ammonium. 

odour, boils at 61®, has a melting Chloropal, a massive mineral re- 
point of 62®, and a sp. gr. of 1*5 at sembling opal. It is green in colour, 
15®. It is not inflam m able at ordin- and consists of a hydrous silicate of 
ary temperatures, but burns with a iron. 

green-edged flame when heated. It Chlorophyll, the green colouring 
is formed when methane, methyl matter of plants. Its composition is 
chloride, or methylene dichloride is unknown, but magnesium appears to 
treated with chlorme in sunlight, but be an essential constituent. It is in- 
is commonly prepared by distilling soluble in water, but dissolves in 
alcohol or acetone with bleaching- alcohol, benzene, and chloroform, 
powder, or by warming chloral or and when extracted by the aid of one 
chloral hydrate with a solution of of these solvents, appears as a green 
sodium hydroxide. C. quickly de- amorj^hous mass. It is diohromatic, 
composes in air, especially in the that is to say, when a t h i n layer 
presence of sunlight, carbonyl chio- is viewed by transmitted light, it 
ride, and hydrochloric acid being pro- appears green ; but when the layer is 
duced. As carbonyl chloride is a or considerable thickness, it is dark 
dangerous impurity when the O. is red in colour. This is explained by 
used for ansesthetio purposes, it is the fact that whereas both red and 
customary to keep the liquid in the green rays are transmitted, the green 
dark, and the addition of a small per- rays predominate in a thin layer, but 
centage of alcohol serves to effect are absorbed with greater facility 
the decomposition of any carbonyl than the red if the layer be tMok, 
chloride which may be formed. A The development of C. in plants 
good test of the purity of C. is pro- appears to depend on certain condi- 
vided by the addition of silver nitrate, tions of temperature and light, for if 
when no precipitate should form ; it parts of a plant are hidden from sun- 
also should not darken when agitated light, they quickly become blanched, 
with strong sulphuric acid. O. was The function of C. Is to aid in the 
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nourishment of the plant by absorb- 
ing carbon dioxide from the atmos- 
phere and producing carbohydrates. 
The nature of the process is obscure, 
but sunlight is an important factor, 
and the C. cells appear to possess the 
power of absorbing radiant energy 
from the sun's rays, by means of 
which the necessary chemical changes 
are brought about. Viewed micro- 
scopically, the C. of plants is seen to 
consist of granules or corpuscles called 
chloroplasts, which are embedded in 
the protoplasmic substance of certain 
cells. It is associated with other pig- 
ments in the plant economy, and the 
changing colours of spring and 
autumn are probably due to changes 
in the relative amounts of C. and 
other pigments. The existence of C. 
is sometimes taken as the distingnish- 
ing characteristic of the plant as com- 
pared with the animal, but some 
plants seem to build up their tissues 
without the aid of C., and some 
ammals, such as certain infusoria, 
hydra, etc., possess O. In some cases 
this is due to symbiotic algse, but 
other animals develop it apparently 
for some functional value. Molluscs 
and cretacea frequently exhibit C. as 
the result of absorption from food. 

Chlorophyllite, a mineral consisting 
of quartz, chlorite, and muscovite, 
occurring usually in scales or laminae. 
It is a variety of the larger group of 
the phyllites, minerals intermediate 
in character between the olay-slates 
and the mica-schists. 

Chlorosis, or Green Sickness, a form 
of anaemia peculiar to the female sex, 
and particularly associated with the 
period of the attainment of puberty. 
The patient has a peculiar greenish 
pallor, is afflicted with palpitations, 
faintness, and gastric disturbances, 
and suffers from general languor and 
debility. The cause is a diminution of 
the proportion of hsemoglohin, or red 
colouring matter of the blood, due 
to the system badly accommodating 
itself to the new activities of the 
genital organs. It is therefore found 
chiefly amongst girls of sedentary 
occupation, pursuing exhausting work 
under bad hygienic conditions in ill- 
ventilated offices and factories, with- 
out a due proportion of leisure and 
healthy exercise, and often without 
suitable nourishinent in the way of 
wholesome food regularly taken. The 
supply of hsemoglohin is furnished by 
the bone-marrow, and under normal 
healthy conditions the red corpuscles 
increase in number to replenish waste 
caused by any undue strain upon the 
system. The frequency of amenonrhoea 
in cases of chlorosis indicates that the 
organism resists any further drain of 
red corpuscles, and the other painful 
symptoms, such as faintness and 


dizziness, indicate that the blood is 
too poor in hsemoglobin to carry out 
its nutritive functions in an efficient 
manner. The treatment should in- 
clude rest, abundance of suitable food, 
and general observance of hygienic 
principles. If possible, a complete 
change of surroundings and occupa- 
tions should be effected. Iron pre- 
parations should be assiduously ad- 
ministered and continued for a long 
period if necessary. The condition is 
not dangerous in itself, and ceases 
when the patient has progressed 
further into womanhood, but the 
long-continued debihty may d imini sh 
the resisting power to other diseases, 
such as tuberculosis. C. often arises 
from an hereditary tendency, and 
great care must be taken to avoid 
relapses, which are very apt to 
occur. 

Chloro valeric Acid, a chlorine sub- 
stitution product of valeric acid. 
When the anhydrous valeric acid is 
mixed with red phosphorus and dry 
chlorine passed into the mixture in 
the presence of sunlight, an atom of 
chloidne is substituted for an atom of 
hydrogen. 

Chlumetz, a tn. of Czecho-Slovakia, 
situated on the R. Cidlma, 46 m- N.E. 
by E. of Prague. Pop. 4000. 

Chmielnik : (1) Tn. of Podolia, 

Russia, 93 m. from Kamenets- 
Podolsk. Also written Khmielnik. 
Pop. 11,000. (2) Tn. of Poland, 

Kielce gov., 18 m. from Kielce. 
Woollen-cloth manufactures, dye- 
works, Battle against Tartars, 1241. 
Pop. 9000. 

Choanites, or Petrified Anemone, 
the name of a fossilised zoophyte 
found in the chalk. The popular name 
is given to it on account of its radiat- 
ing appearance. 

Choate, Joseph Pledges (1832—1917), 
American lawyer and diplomat, b. 
at Salem, Mass. His father, (3reorge 
C„ was a doctor of some reputation 
and brother of Rufus O. (ff.v.) ; he 
was educated at Harvard, 1852-54 ; 
admitted to the New York Bar, 1856. 
He practised with brilliant success, 
being specially noted for his powers 
of cross-examination, which made 
his reputation. In 1871 he became 
a member of the ‘ Committee of 
Seventy’ which broke up the cor- 
rupt ‘ Tweed Ring ’ that ruled 
New York municipal politics. In 
1894 he was president of the New 
York State Constitution convention, 
and in 1899 he was appointed by 
President McRinley as ambassador 
to Great Britain. He was very 
popular and assisted greatly in the 
growth of a good feeling between the 
two countries ; he was succeeded in 
1905 by Mr. Whitelaw Reid. In 1907 
he was the representative of the 
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United States at the second peace Academy in 1797. His brother Gott- 
conference at The Ha^e. He was fried (172S-*1781), and his son Wil- 
anxionsfor the early entry of America helm(1765— lS03)assistedoccasionally 
into the Great War, and Ms exertions in his work. 

in this reg-ard hastened Ms death, at Chodzko, Alexander (1804—91), a 
New York. Polish poet and Oriental and Slavic 

Choate, Rufus (1799-1859), Ameri- scholar. He was appointed Russian 
can lawyer and politician, 6. at Ips- consul to Persia, 1829, and made a 
wich. Mass. ; educated at Harvard, special study of the language and 
1820 ; called to the Bar, 1823, and literature of that country and also of 

practised at Peabody. He was other Oriental languages. In 1842 

member of Congress, 1830-40, and of he went to Paris, and in 1858 sue- 
the Senate, 1841—46. He was a man ceeded Mickiewicz as professor of 
of scholarly attainments and a re- Slavonic literature at the College de 
markably fine speaker. France. He translated many Persian 

Chobe, a tributary of the R. poems, among others fifty -two of the 
Zambesi, S. Africa. It was dis- TiazUs, lamentations or miracle- 
covered by David Livingstone, 1851. plays concerned with the deaths of 
Cho-Bo, a tn.. Tong-king, French Hassan and Hoseiu. He published 
Indo-CMna, situated on the Song Bo JPopular Poetry of Persia, 1842 ; Pairy 
(Black R.) at the point where the Tales of the Slav Peasants and Per ds- 

riv. bends N. before it enters the jneTi, trans. into English, 1895 ; a Per- 

Song Koi (Red R.). It is an im- sian grammar, and many other works, 
portant trading centre, and gold is Cheer op otamus, a fossil genus of 
worked in the neighbourhood. artlodactylous mammals, belongs to 

Chocolate, see Cocoa. the family Suidee, and is a near ally 

Choctaws, Ghahtas, or Chacatos, a of the wild boars. This genus of hogs 
tribe of N. American Indians of the was established by Cuvier, and the 
Muskhogean family, now largely species have been found in the Upper 
intermarried with white and negro Eocene. 

stock. They are citizens of the Chseropus eastanotis, the pig- 
U.S.A., numbering about 18,000. footed bandicoot, an Australian 
Their original hunting grounds were marsupial of the family Peramehdse. 
the S. part of the Mississippi valley. It is an omnivorous, burrowing 
but they are now settled in Okla- animal with long ears and tail, and 
homa. They sided with the Con- the two well-developed digits on its 
federatesintheCivilWar,andsufiEered fore-limbs give them a pig-like 
the loss of all their rights. Their appearance. 

slaves were set free. They are in- Choga, or Kioga, one of the chain 
eluded among the more highly civil- of lakes in Uganda, E. Africa, form- 
ised tribes of N. America. Their ing a kind of extensive backwater in 
custom of compressing the heads of the head-waters of the Nile. It is 
male inf ants earned the name of ‘ flat- marshy and shallow, 20 ft. being its 
heads ’ for them. The G., like all the average depth ; length 85m.; breadth 
Muskhogean stock were among the 13 m. It receives two rivers, Mpolo- 
most warlike and fierce of all the goma and Seziwa, in addition to the 
American Indians. White Nile which flows through it. 

Chodowiecki, Daniel Nicolas (1726- Choir, formerly spelled quire, as it 
1801), Polish painter and engraver, is pronounced (from O.P. cuer, mod. 
b. at Dantzio ; his father being chceur ; Lat. chorus), the name of 
dead, he supported himself and his the trained or organised body of 
mother by miniature painting. In singers who take part and lead in the 
1756 the Berlin Academy interested musical portions of a church service, 
itself in Ms work through a small en- or perform portions of the service 
graving entitled ‘ Pass* d^x.’ He then alone, where the con^egation do not 
became well known and appreciated join, as in the singing of anthems, 
as an illustrator of artistic hooks. The term is also applied to a body of 
He produced the famous set of male and female singers who perform 
miniatures, ‘ The History of the Life the choral portions of a musical com- 
of Christ,* but of the 3000 works position. In the Anglican Church, the 
catalogued in his name only a few C. usually consists of male voices 
are worthy of mention, such as * Jean only, boys taking the treble or 
Galas and his family,’ ‘ Hunt the soprano parts, and hoys or one or 
Slipper,* and several engravings two rare male voices, the alto or 
illustrating incidents in the Seven contralto parts, and men the tenor 
Years* War. He has occasionally been and bass. They usually are surpliced. 
known as ‘ the Ger. Hogarth,* pos- In cathedrals they are divided into 
sihly because of Ms truthful re- two portions, cantoris, i.e. on the 
presentation of actual life and the precentor’s or N. side of the chancel, 
skilful arrangement of his drawings, and decani, on the dean’s or S. side. 
He became the director of the Berlin The men forma special body attached 
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to the cathedral and are termed 
vicars-choral or lay -clerks. 

Choiseul, Etienne Francois, Due 
de (1719-85), a Fr. statesman, eldest 
son of Franoois Joseph de C., Marquis 
de Stainvilie (1700-70), 5. in Lorraine 
on June 28. He entered the army 
and fought m the War of the Austrian 
Succession. He became lieutenant- 
general after seeing service in Italy 
and Bohemia, and in 17 50 he married 
Louise Honorine, the wealthy daugh- 
ter of Louis Francois Crozat, Marquis 
du Ch5.tel. In 1753 he was ambas- 
sador to Rome, and in 1767 was 
transferred to Vienna through the 
assistance of Madame de Pompa- 
dour, whose friendship he had secured 
by a private service. His skill and 
energy brought him to the position 
of Minister for Foreign Affairs in 1758, 
and he controlled the French foreign 
policy throngh the Seven Years* War. 
He became Minister of War and 
Marine, and again Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in 1766. Having failed in his 
Austrian policy he strove to retrieve 
the situation by an alliance with 
Spain, known as the * Family Com- 
pact,* but it was too late to save 
Canada or the French possessions in 
India from Great Britain, and he 
turned his energies to fresh colonies 
in the Antilles and San Domingo. 
In 1768 he annexed Corsica with the 
hope of its future use in the colonisa- 
tion of Africa. At this period he de- 
voted much time to strengthening 
the French army and the navy ; 
among his many reforms in the army 
was the suppression of ‘ the farming 
of the companies* and the substitn- 
tion of voluntary enlistment as a 
contract with the state. His own ruin 
was caused by his assisting Madame 
de Pompadour to expel the Jesuits 
from France ; at her death the Chan- 
cellor Maup6ou, aided by Madame 
du Barry, persuaded Louis XV. to 
dismiss him, and he then retired to 
Ghanteloup. In 17 74, Louis XVI. re- 
called him, but did not restore him 
to favour. O. was a man of great 
ability, hut without perseverance. 
He has been accused of exciting the 
war between Russia and Turkey 
(1768) from motives of revenge. He 
a. in Pans on May 8, leaving huge 
debts, which his widow paid for him. 

Horace Walpole, Memoirs of the 
Reign of George ///., ed by G. T. R. 
Barker (London, 1894) ; M&moires du 
Ihic de Choiseuly ed. F. Calmettes, 
1904 ; Edinburgh Review, July 1908. 

Choisy-le-Roi, a tn., France, in the 
dept, of Seine, situated on the 1. b. 
of the Seine, 7 m. S. of Paris. Its 
xnannfaotures are soap, chemicals, 
glass, morocco leather, earthenware 
and porcelain goods. In the cemetery 
is buried Rouget de l*Isle, the com- 


poser of the ' Marseillaise.’ Pop. 
23,635. 

Choke-cherry, a name given to 
several species of rosaceous plants in 
the genus Rruntts, which are all 
natives of N. America and have as- 
tringent fruit. P. virginiana, the 
common C., is shrubby in habit and 
bears its small drxipes in racemes. 

Choke Damp, the mmers’ term for 
carbon dioxide. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances it may be found in re- 
cesses or badly ventilated places in 
the mine, but is formed in huge 
quantity when an explosion of coal- 
gas mixed with air occurs, owing to 
the combination of the carbon of the 
gas and the oxygen of the air. When 
formed in this way it is known as 
after-damp. When the atmosphere is 
charged with a large amount of 
carbon dioxide, symptoms of suffo- 
cation occur through deficient oxida- 
tion of the blood. 

Choking, suffocation by obstruc- 
tion or compression of the wmdpipe. 
Any object indrawn into the wind- 
pipe when swallowing food is usually 
the cause of C. ; such ob 3 ects, fish- 
bone, piece of bread, etc., become im- 
pacted m the glottis, at the top of the 
wmdpipe, blocking the passage. Chil- 
dren, also, often get buttons, small 
coins, etc., lodged in the same place. 
The natural response of nature is to 
cause a fit of violent coughing which 
removes the obstruction. Failing this, 
where cases threaten to prove fatal 
by asphyxiation, tracheotomy must 
he performed. In cases of external 
compression of the wmdpipe, snob 
as in strangling, hanging, or garotting, 
the heart and lungs are paralysed, 
breathing ceases, and death occurs in 
a few seconds. It should be noticed 
that in execution by hanging, O. does 
not occur, death being produced by 
dislocation of the neck vertebrse. 

Chola, the name of an anot- div. 
and dynasty of the Tamil country, 
India, between the Cauvery R. and 
the S. Fenner, Madras, The whole 
southern peninsula of India was once 
ruled by the O. dynasty. Its history 
began in A.D. 860, but gradually de- 
clined, and was extinguished in the 
eleventh century. 

Cholera, a name given to a number 
of diseases characterised by the dis- 
charge of a watery fluid from the 
bowel. Such a disease, under the 
name xo^epa, is alluded to by Hippo- 
crates, Galen, and other ancient 
writers on medicine, who probably 
referred to what is now known as 
cholera nostras or summer C. The 
more malignant disease, Asiatic 
C., has its home in India, par- 
ticularly in the lowlands of Bengal, 
and was confined to eastern countries 
imtil the nineteenth century. In 
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1817 an epidemio of C. spread from 
India to Japan in one direction and 
in the other reached Astrakhan in 
1823. Another epidemio started in 
India in 1826, reached Astrakhan in 
1830, Moscow and Berlin in 1831, 
Paris and the British Isles in 1832 ; it 
was carried by emigrants to Canada in 
the same year, and raged with varying 
vimlenoe until 1838. The next great 
epidemic reached Europe in 1847 and 
lasted until 1855. In 1865 the disease 
again appeared in Europe, travelling 
from India to Mecca, whence it was 
disseminated by pilgrims to Egypt 
and other parts. In 1884 it reached 
Europe again hy the same pilgrim 
route and was carried to S. America 
hy an Italian ship. In 1892 a severe 
epidemic appeared in Paris and sub- 
sequently in Germany and Russia; 
in Hamburg there were 16,956 cases 
and 8605 deaths. By 1895 the disease 
had exhausted its energies in Europe, 
though it still prevailed in Arabia, 
Persia, China, and Japan as well as in 
India. The specific cause of Asiatic C. 
is a micro-organism which invades 
the intestines and develops there. 
R. Koch found in the stools of O. 
patients a microbe of the genus 
Spirillum, which he called the 
* comma * bacillus on account of its 
shape, and which he asserted was the 
cause of the disease. It is a very 
motile organism, possessing a single 
long flagellum and appears only in 
the intestinal tract. Cultures of this 
microbe show it to be a somewhat 
weakly organism, unable to live at a 
temperature above 60® C. or in the 
presence of any acid, being at once 
killed by drying, and readily over- 
grown hy other bacteria. When these 
facts were established, scientists 
found it difacult to believe that the 
comma bacillus could be responsible 
for such widespread and obstinate 
outbreaks of disease, and many 
attempts were made to account for 
its virulent nature under certain con- 
ditions, The outcome of the investi- 
gations seems to credit the microbe 
with two or more stages of develop- 
ment. Like many other parasites, 
when it emerges from the human 
body, it has to develop under certain 
other conditions of temperature, 
moisture, and food, before it regains 
its virulence. This accounts for the 
fact that direct contact with a O. 
patient, or even the swallowing of 
ejected germs is not highly dangerous, 
though the exposure of the smallest 
quantity of the dejecta of a patient 
may subsequently lead to a serious 
extension of the epidemio. The 
disease may be both air- and water- 
borne. In Hamburg the drinking 
of unfiltered river-water was tm- 
doubtedly the cause of the outbreak 


of 1892, as in Altona, where the water 
was filtered, the population escaped 
except for oases imported from 
Hamburg. The symptoms are usu- 
ally classified in three stages. There 
is first of all a preliminary diarrhoea 
which may not occasion alarm ; the 
characteristic O. attack follows, in- 
cluding vomiting and profuse liquid 
evacuations. These are very frequent, 
and soon become of the colour and 
consistency of rice-water or thin 
gruel. Owing to the great loss of 
water, other secretions are lessened, 
the urine becomes totally suppressed, 
the skin shrinks and assumes a grey 
tinge, the calves and other muscles 
are cramped, and the patient suffers 
from an unquenchable thirst. The 
third stage may he asphyxia or re- 
action. In the asphyrxial stage the 
skin becomes dark grey and the 
circulation of the blood becomes 
more and more sluggish, until the 
cutting of a vein fails to produce any 
outflow of blood. If the patient sur- 
vives, he proceeds to the stag© of 
reaction, when cyanosis vanishes, the 
evacuations resume their yellow 
colour, the urinary secretion returns, 
and the circulation improves. There 
is always danger of a relapse, and the 
occurrence of the so-called C. typhoid 
may lead to death. The average rate 
of mortality in an epidemio is about 
50 per cent. Curative treatment 
should commence with the prelimi- 
nary diarrhoea. When C. is threat- 
ened, all oases of diarrhoea should be 
suspected. The patient should take 
to bed and endeavour to produce a 
mild perspiration. Opiu m should he 
administered in small hut frequent 
doses, and if the diarrhoea becomes 
worse, doses of calomel (*3 to *5 gr.) 
should he taken every one or two 
hoxirs until green stools appear, when 
the opium treatment should be re- 
sumed. If the real C, attack follows, 
the success of any treatment is doubt- 
ful. A little brandy should be given, 
and a mustard plaster applied to the 
abdomen. Hot baths are sometimes 
advocated to stimulate the peripheral 
circulation, but pronounced though 
transitory relief can be afforded by 
injecting fluid into the veins. Pre- 
ventive measures are of the utmost 
importance when O. is threatened. 
There should be the utmost cleanli- 
ness in everything concerning the 
water supply and the disposal of sew- 
age. Travellers should be kept under 
inspection, and public authorities 
should thoroughly disinfect aU dust- 
bins, water-<dosets, etc*, whether 
owned privately or not. The in- 
dividual should practise xiersonal 
cleanliness, boil all water and milk 
before drinking, avoid uncooked 
trait and excess in alcoholic liquors. 
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but should endeavour to make as of whom 92,556 are Chinese and 1065 
little change in his habitual diet as Europeans. 

possible. It should be remembered Cholula, a tn. 8 m. from Puebla, 
that any gastric disturbance acts as Mexico, with an anct. Indian pyramid 
a predisposing factor, and even undue crowned by a Spanish church. Here 
alarm may therefore indirectly cause the Mexican god Quetzaleoatl passed 
an attack. Vigorous people of middle twenty years in teaching the Toltecs 
age are seldom attacked, and the the arts of civilisation. The pyramid 
number of cases seldom exceeds 2 per was erected in his honour, and crowned 
cent, of the population. with his temple and image. 6000 

Cholera nostras, European O., or human victims are said to have 
summer O., is a disease which occurs been sacrificed annually at this 
in scattered cases and in its symp- and the other sanguinary shrines 
toms provides a mild parallel to Asi- m C. It was claimed by Cortes, 
aticC. It generally occurs in summer, the Conqueror, that the sacred eity 
and should be treated by frequent contained 40,000 houses. In 1519 
doses of tincture of opium. he massacred a few thousand of the 

Gholesterin, an alcohol occurring as inhabs. There are now only 9800. 
a constituent of bile, gall-stones, egg- Choluteca, a dept, and tn. of S. 
yolk, nervous tissues, and blood. It is Honduras, with Gulf of Fonseca on S., 
a white crystalline substance, soapy Goascordn R. on W. The town is 7 0 
to the touch, insoluble in water, but m. from Tegucigalpa, and has large 
soluble in hot alcohol or chloro- public buildings Mini n g is carried on. 
form. It is said to neutralise snake- Pop. 45,000 ; town, about 8060. 
poison. Chomatodus, the name given by 

Cholet, a tn.. Prance, in the dept. Agassiz to some fossil fish of the group 
Maine-et-Loire, situated on the r. b. Elasmobranchii, is now replaced by 
of the Maine, 30 m. S.W. of Angers, the term JPeialodus. These fishes are 
Cotton and woollen goods, flannels, typical of the family Petalodontidse, 
handkerchiefs, etc., are manufactured and are found in the mountain lime- 
and there are bleaching and dye- stone of Great Britain, Europe, and 
works, and tanyards. A dark granite N. America. 

is obtained in the neighbourhood. Chondracanthus, a curious genus 
C. possesses large cattle markets, of parasitic crustacean in which the 
Pop. 20,480. large females attach themselves to 

Choliambic, the name of an iambic the giUs of living fish, and the small 
trimeter, which had a spondee or males attach themselves to their 
trochee instead of the normal iamb feminine counterparts, 
m the sixth and last foot. It was Chondrites, a genus of fossil sea- 
also called the limping iambus, and weeds of fucoid form. The species 
was used by Gk. and Rom. poets to range from the Cambrian to the 
give a satiric or ludicrous effect. Tertiary. 

Cholm (Kholm or Chelm), a tn. in Chondropterygii and Cartilaginei, 
Poland, important railway junction old names for the large sub -class 
from which lines radiate N. to Brest- of fishes now called Elasmobranchii, 
Litovsk, S. to Lemberg, E. to Kovel They are noted for the cartilagin- 
and W. to Lublin. Several actions ous substance of which the bones 
were fought in this district during are formed, and are represented by 
August and September 1914 as a sharks and rays. 

result of which the Russians swept Chonos Archipelago, a group of a 
over it into eastern Prussia, only to thousand rocks, islands, and reefs off 
be driven beyond it again by the the W. coast of Chile between lat. 
autumn of 1915. 44® and 46° S. They are mostly un- 

Cholmondeley, Mary (d. 1925), inhabited, and are separated from the 

Eng. novelist, granddaughter of mainland by the Moraleda Channel. 
Mary Heber, sister of Bishop Heber, Chontals (Lencas), a widespread 
the hjmm-widter. Her Red Pottage, race belonging to Central America, 
produced in 1900, won considerable Their domain was formerly in the 
success. She had previously written eastern parts of Honduras and JSTica- 
three other novels for Temple Bar, ragua, and a few straggling settle- 
* The Danvers Jewels,* ‘ Sir Charles ments in Guatemala, Chiapas (S. 
Danvers* and ' Diana Tempest.* Mexico), and Costa Rica. A good 
Her later novels include Moth and number of these people are still to he 
Rust and The Lowest Rung, which, seen in parts ot Nicaragua, and sur- 
however, if excellent for their crafts- rounding districts of Honduras. The 
manship, did not attain the popu- Aztecs look down upon the C. and 
larity of her earher books. call them aliens or barbarians, but as 

Cholon, the principal commercial a matter of fact they are more or less 
tn. of Cochm China, about 3 m. civilised, as proved by rums and 
from Saigon. Great trade in the objects found m the graves in dis- 
rice of Cochin China. Pop. 198,713, tricts where they once dwelt. There^ 
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are no temples left, or inscriptions on 
anything:, but monoliths 6 or 7 ft, 
hi^h, stone figures of animals, idols, 
gold ornaments, and earthenware 
pots have been found in large q.nan- 
tities. 

Chopin (Old Fr. cliopinct a liquid 
measure), an old English liquid 
measure equal to half a pint ; an old 
Scottish measure equal to nearly a 
quart ; a French measure, before the 
introduction of the metric system, 
equivalent approximately to a ‘ demi- 
litre/ 

Chopin, Frederic Francois (1809— 
49), a Polish musical composer and 
pianist. He was 5, near Warsaw, 
and began his musical trainmg at the 
age of nine under Ziwny, a pupil of 
Sebastian Bach. Prince Radziwill 
sent him. to Warsaw College, where 
his genius began to assert itself. Eater 
on he became a pupil at the Warsaw 
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Conservatory, and there thoroughly 
mastered the science of music. His 
fellow students introduced him into 
the highest society, and he soon de- 
veloped the romantic spirit of the 
Polish race. He embraced the imagi- 
native melancholy of the peasant as 
well as the grace and culture of the 
Polish aristocrat, and his character 
shines out through all his composi- 
tions. He went and settled in Paris 
and lived and worked among the 
and it was here he met with George 
Sand, and that extraordinary friend- 
ship arose. O. early in life developed 
consumption, which must have made 


aU labour very arduous. He is buried 
in P^re Eachaise beside Cherubini and 
Bellini. His compositions stand alone 
owing to the peculiar nature of his 
genius ; they are extremely beautiful 
and full of poetic imagery. He mostly 
employed dance forms round which 
to weave his melodies. W'ith regard 
to his technique on the piano he was 
among the finest executants, and he 
introduced the free use of the thumb 
on the black keys which revolu- 
tionised all piano playing, Se& Cuth- 
bert Hadden, Chopin. 

Chopine (Sp. chapin)^ a very high 
clog or patten, sometimes half a yard 
high, of Oriental origin, introduced 
into England from Venice m the 
reign of Elizabeth. 

Chopra, or Chopda, a tn. in Khan- 
desh dist., Bombay, India, 105 m. 
from Indore. Exports linseed and 
cotton. Pop. 18,000. 

Chop-sticks, the implements used 
by the Chinese and Japanese to pick 
up their food with — a substitute for 
our knife and fork. They are made 
of either ivory or wood, and held be- 
tw'een the fingers and thumb of the 
right hand m much the same way as 
sugar-tongs. 

Choragus, in anct. Greece, the 
name given to the citizens who bore 
the expense of the choms furnished 
by each tribe for public festivals, and 
also to the musician who directed the 
tribal chorus. The most successful 
C. in competitions was rewarded 
with an engraved tripod, which he 
consecrated and set upon a monu- 
ment. The choragio monuments of 
Thrasyllus and Lysicrates still exist 
at Athens. 

Chorale, the name applied to a par- 
ticular form of musical composition 
for voices which was introduced by 
Euther into the services of the Ger- 
man Reformed Church. The words 
were often in the vernacular and in 
the form of hymns. The music was 
not always original, being sometimes 
secular and sometimes adapted from 
hymn, tunes of the Rom. Church. 
Luther and his friends, Walther and 
Senfl, published the first important 
set of chorales at Wittenberg in 1524. 

Choral Service, the seirvices in the 
Eng. and Rom. Churches where the 
psalms, responses, etc., are sung, 
not said. 

Chord, in music, the simultaneous 
sounding of notes of different pitch. 
The common C. consists of a note 
with its third and fifth. In geometry, 
a C. is a straight line joining two 
points on the circumference or curve 
of a circle, ellipse, parabola, etc. In a 
circle, the greatest C. is a diameters 
and the length diminishes as it recede, 
from the centre. The perpendicular 
drawn from the centre bisects the C. 
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Chordata, the term used in speak- ministered in the form of Fowler’s 
mg' of all animals which have at some solution. The attack generally lasts 
period of their life the organ which abont two months, hut as it is liable 
mnotions as a supporting rod, the to return, the child should be given 
noiocmrd. In some of the lowest plenty of open-air exercise, gynmas- 
mombers or the group this elastic tics, and good feeding, 
rod is present only in the earliest Choreography, the art of dancing 
stages oi their life, while in the highest notation, i.e, a system of signs 
members it is eventually replaced in whereby movements in dancing is 
the adult by the spinal column. Other shown, the same as notes in music 
universal features are the presence of represent certain sounds. Beau- 
gill-slits and a central nervous system, champs, the dancing master of Bouis 
Zoologists are by no means agreed XIV., developed this art. Saint-Leon 
upon the creatures which may be has written one of the best works on 
mcluded in the O., and though this subject entitled Btenodkovi- 
the A.mphiox%LS and all vertebrates grapMe, 1852. 

have anassured position, opinions vary Choriambus, in classical prosody, a 
as to the claims of such lower forms foot consisting of four syUables, of 
as the Tunieata and Enteropneusta. which the first and last are long, the 

Chorea, or St. Vitus* Dance, a nerve second and third short It 

disorder which attacks both children takes its name from its supposed com- 
and adults, but the great majority of position from the union of a trochee 
cases occur in the former between (choree) and an iambus, 
aboiit eight and fifteen years of age. Chorion, a term which has been 
That occurring in childhood is called used in several confused senses by 
common O.,* and is met with much embryologists in connection with the 
more frequently among girls than early development of mammalian 
among boys. Its presence is shown by young. It was applied particularly 
nervous twitchings of the head, face, to the union of the false amnion with 
or limbs, due to great want of control the allantois or with the yolk-sac, but 
over the muscles of the affected part, it is now generally eliminated from 
but unaccompanied either by pain or the vocabulary of scientists, 
rigidity. The muscles of the face are Chorley, a municipal bor. and tn. of 
most frequently affected, then the Lancashire, England, situated on the 
extremities of one side of the body, R. Chor, 20 m. X.W. of Manchester, 
and after them come those of the The manufacture of cotton yarn and 
body, and in very severe cases all at goods is largely carried on, and there 
once. When the limbs are affected are calico printing, bleaching, and 
the movement of the body and the iron works. Coal, iron, lead, and 
walk of the affected person become slate are found in the neighbourhood, 
unsteady or jerky, while if the whole Pop. 30,576. 

body is affected the patient is unable Chorley, Henry Fothergiil (1808- 
to walk without spasmodic jumpings 72), an Eng. musical critic, 6. at 
from the ground, and in many cases Blackley Hurst, near Billinge, in 
must be confined to a padded room. Lancashire. In 1833 he was engaged 
Thus it IS evident that the disease, if by Dilke to work on the Athen^um» 
not taken in time, may develop into and he very soon was made head 
one of a more serious nature, hence a musical editor. He held this position 
doetor should be consulted in the first until 1866, when he retired. Ho wrote 
place. The disease has probably a some novels, hut they were all un- 
conneetion with rheumatism, since it successful. He got three plays acted, 
occurs generally in children with a however. He was decidedly narrow in 
rheumatic tendency, and sometimes , his views on musical composition, and 
IS accompanied by acute rheumatism, although well intentioned ho was a 
or there is even danger of rheumatic great opponent to the ultra-modern 
fever. Also there are symptoms of spirit as declared by Wagner and 
heart disease, which may be brought Berliox. His best works are : Music 
on in its lower stages, A child which and Manners in France and Germany, 
suffers from O. has probably been 1841 ; Modem German Music, 1854 ; 
subjected to some shook or fright, and and Thirty Years* Musical JEiecollec- 
the remedy IS complete rest ; or there tions, 1862. 

has been malnutrition, when a course Chorlu, or Tchorlu, a tn. and riv, in 
of nutritious feeding would be neces- Turkey, 60 m. W, by N. of Oonstanti- 
^ry. The patient should be confined nople. Scene of much sanguinary 
to her own room and in bed, and in fighting between the Turks and Bul- 
order that she shall suffer from no garians in 1912. 

excitement, contact with friends or Chorokh, or Zhorokh, a riv. of 
relatives forbidden. Nutritious diet Transcaucasia. It rises on the side of 
and a metallic tonic, such as zinc, Hazan Mt., N, of Erzemm. It is 
^on, or arsenic, should be given, the about 215 m. long, and drains 10.500 
last being perhaps the best, and ad- sq. m. of country. It flows into the 
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Black Sea near Batum. Its chief 
tributary is the Olti-chai. 

Chorostkow, a tn. in Poland, 30 m. 
from TarnopoL Pop. 6500. 

Chorotegans, one of the cultured 
races of Central America. Their land 
extended from Fonseca Bay to the E. 
side of Bake Nicaragua. At present 
they have nearly ail become swal- 
lowed up in the Spanish-American 
communities of Honduras and Nica- 
ragua, and as a matter of fact they 
now form the main constituent ele- 
ment. They acquired a fairly large 
amount of culture under A-ztec and 
Maya influence, but the early mis- 
sionaries who came over from Spain 
had their temples destroyed, their 
idols broken, and their graves de- 
spoiled. On the islands of Lake 
Nicaragua are some colossal basaltic 
monoliths which are supposed to be 
of Chorotegan origin. They are for 
the most part in the form of human 
figures, but very rudely carved. 

Chorrera, a tn. near the Pacific 
coast of Panama, 15 m. from Panama. 
Pop, 6200. 

Chorum, a tn. in Asia Minor, 100 
m. N.E. of Angora. It is situated 
on the road which runs between the 
seaport of Samsun and Haisarieh. 
This makes it a place of some com- 
mercial standing. The manufactures 
are earthenware and leather. Pop. 
12,500. 

Chorus, a word which originally in 
Greek meant a dance (xopo^) accom- 
panied by singing, employed at 
festivals in honour of the gods, 
especially of Dionysus, and thus 
developed into the songs accom- 
panied by rhythmic movement form- 
ing the lyric parts of the Greek tragic 
and older comic drama. It is thus 
applied to the body of singers in 
opera, oratorio, cantatas, etc., who 
sing the music written for large 
groups of voices in parts for each type 
of voice, soprano or treble, contralto 
or alto, tenor, and bass, A O. may be 
distinguished from a glee which is 
properly written for single voices to 
each part. Hence when a portion of 
a song is to be sung, not by a single 
singer but by a number of singers, it 
is styled a C. In the Elizabethan 
drama, the word is applied to a single 
character who spoke the epilogue and 
prologue. 

Chorzow, a vil. in Polish Silesia. 
It has rich coal mines, and also iron 
and zinc works. Pop. 11,000. 

Chose in Action, in its general sig- 
nificance, means ^ rights over pro- 
perty which, in contradistinction to 
those which can be asserted by taking 
physical possession of the property, 
can only be enforced by action. It is, 
however, a term of many shades of 
meaning, all of which have been the 


subject of much legal controversy- In 
its other but related senses it may 
mean the property itself which is the 
subject of personal rights or the 
instrument which evidences those 
rights. In the sense of the property 
itself the term has been held to com- 
prise, inter alia, shares and stock in 
companies, insurance policies, patents, 
debentures, tithes, negotiable instru- 
ments, debts of all kinds, annuities, 
trusts, legacies, reversionary interests, 
and advowsons. In contradistinction 
to choses in possession (a thing of 
which a person has physical posses- 
sion), Cb. in A. were not transferable 
at common law, but by the custom of 
merchants, the rules of equity and 
statute law, certain Cs, in A. became 
assignable, and hence it was that 
prior to the Judicature Act, 1S73, Cs. 
in A. were commonly classified accord- 
ing to the mode of assigning them. 
Cs. in A. not being assignable at 
common law, the result was that a 
person who purported to assign could 
not maintain an action in his own 
name against the debtor. But by the 
Judicature Act, 1873, all Cs. in A. are 
made assignable by agreement in 
writing signed by the assignor, pro- 
vided written notice is given to the 
debtor or trustee, and the assignment 
is absolute and not by way of charge. 
See Goodeve*s Modem Law of Per- 
sonal Property, 1904, 

Choshi, a tn. in Japan on the E. 
coast of Nippon, 72 m. from Tokio. 
The chief industry is fishing, and 
fish oil is manufactured. Pop. 
36,500. 

Chos-Malal, cap. of the Neuquen 
ter., Argentina, at the junction of the 
Neuquen and Leubu, 465 m. from 
Bahia Blanco. AJtitnde 2590 ft. 

Chosroes I. reigned over Persia 
531 to 679 A.D. His name ‘ C.,* or 
rather ‘ Khosrau, means * with a 
good title,’ and his wise and bene- 
ficent rule earned him the appellation 
of ‘ Blessed ’ (‘ Anushirvan *). In 

540 he broke his peace with the 
Emperor Justinian, invaded Syria 
and carried ofC the inhabitants of 
Antioch to a new city called Hhosrau- 
Antioch. In 562, after successive war- 
fare against the Roms, in Lazica 
(Colchis) and Mesopotamia, he made 
a peace whereby the Romans agreed 
to pay subsidies but kept Lazica, 
whilst O. agreed not to persecute the ‘ 
Christians- Uniting later with the 
Hephthalites against the Turks, O. 
proceeded to conquer Bactria, and in 
570 he made Temen a Persian de- 
pendency. This ruler was therefore 
a great conqueror, but he was also a 
great statesman ; for he introduced 
a land basis for taxation, built canals 
in Babylonia, was tolerant towards 
Christian and other sects though a 
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convinced Zoroastrian, and patronised 
literature. 

Chosroes II. (A.B. 590-628), was far 
inferior both in statesmanship and 
strategy to his grandfather, O. I. 
Prone to luxnry, he succeeded finally, 
by his haughty bearing and heedless 
avarice and cruelty, in alienating the 
affections of all his peo;ple and in 
reducing the mighty Persian empire 
to a state of miserable and desperate 
chaos. With the help of the Emperor 
Maurice he defeated the usurper 
Bahram Chobin in 591. Three years 
later he began war against the Chris- 
tians and Pome, ostensibly to avenge 
the murder of his ally, Maurice. His 
predatory armies overran Syria and 
Asia Minor, and his general, Shahr- 
baraz, captured Damascus and 
Jerusalem (614). Even Egypt fell a 
victim to Persian rule. But between 
622 and 629 the Emperor Heraclius 
recovered all the recent conquests 
and restored the Holy Cross to 
Jerusalem. C. was assassinated, his 
eldest son being proclaimed Mng in 
his stead. 

Chota-Nagpur, see Chutia-K AQP im. 

Chouans, a lower Breton word, 
meaning a * screech-owl.' This name 
was given to a company of smugglers, 
wao revolted during the French 
Revolution and joined the Royalists 
at La Vendde. They were led by a 
man called Jean Cottereau (1767-94), 
a dealer in contraband salt, whose 
trade was ruined by the destruction 
of the inland customs. Under his 
leadership the C. carried on a guer- 
rilla warfare against the Republicans ; 
his company soon grew into an army 
which was known as La ^petite Vendee, 
Cottereau was killed in an ambuscade, 
and his place was taken by Georges 
Cadoudal (1771— 1804). The insurrec- 
tion then spread through Brittany 
and the W. of France. The devotion 
of the Bretons and the energetic skill 
of Cadoudal made this revolt a 
menace to the Republic. The little 
army had grown to 10,000 men, who 
regarded the revolt almost as a holy 
war ; they were finally beaten by La 
Hoche at Quiberon (July 20, 1795). 
Cadoudal was imprisoned but escaped, 
and though open warfare was now 
impossible, he continued plotting ; he 
was arrested and executed in Paris, 
June 1804, with several others. This 
ended any serious attempt at a fresh 
revolt, further Vendee, La. 

Choughs constitute the sub -family 
Fregelinse of the crow family or 
CorvidsB, and are allied to the mag- 
pies and jays ; the name is given to 
them in imitation of their cry. The 
species are usually black, with red 
feet, and a long, powerful yellow or 
red beak ; the claws are long and 
hooked. In diet the O. are frugi- 


vorous and insectivorous. P, gi'aculus 
the Cornish G., and Pyrrhocorax 
graculus frequent British sea -coasts ; 
jp. Alpinus is to be foxmd in the 
Alps, 

Chouquet, Adolphe Gustave (1819— 
86), a Fr. musical writer, h. at Havre. 
He composed several light works, 
but is best known as being a writer 
on musical history. In 1874 he 
was the keeper of the collection of 
musical instruments at the Academy 
of Music at Paris, and he issued an 
illustrated catalogue of same in 1875. 
His chief work is L*Histoire de la 
Mus^ique JOramatique en Pi'ance, 
published in 1873. 

Chow-chow, a Chinese dog, popular 
in Great Britain as a pet dog. In 
China it is killed and hung up for sale 
in the meat-shops. It has a piquant 
expression, is an intelligent com- 
panion, and a good house dog. Its 
chief peculiarity is that it has a black 
tongue. Occasionally the roof of the 
mouth is also black. Its coat should 
be all of one colour — black, red, 
yellow, blue, or white — but not in 
patches. White spots on the coat is 
a disqualifying point. The hair under 
the tail and under the thighs is fre- 
quently of a lighter shade in the same 
colour. Other points to notice are : 
Head broad and flat : nose moderate 
in length, but short tipped ; nose and 
mouth black ; eyes small and dark ; 
ears alert and carried erect and well 
over the eyes ; neck broad and 
firmly set; legs strong, bony, and 
perfectly straight ; feet round and 
cat-hke ; chest broad and deep. The 
C. has a deep rufi round the neck, and 
a hairy, full tail, curled over the back. 
It weighs from 46 to 55 lb. 

Chree, Charles (1860-1928), Scot- 
tish scientist, 6. in Forfarshire and 
educated at Aberdeen and Cambridge 
Universities, gaining the highest 
honours in both. In 1890 he was 
appointed as a fellow in research 
at Cambridge. He soon achieved 
great distinction in the study of 
terrestrial magnetism and atmos- 
pheric electricity, in which he be- 
came a recognised authority. Was 
superintendent at Kew Observatory 
from 1893 till 1925, during which 
period that observatory was de- 
veloped into one of the best in the 
world. Among his many honours 
and awards were the James Watt 
Medal, in 1905, the Hughes Medal, 
in 1919, awarded by the Institution 
of Civil Engineers and The Royal 
Society I'espeotively. Published 
Terrestrial Magnetism, in 1912, be- 
sides numerous papers on that and 
allied subjects. 

Chrestomathy (Gk., * good learn- 
ing ’), a collection of the best ex- 
tracts from any author or authors. 



Chretien 

with notes* The term is especially 
applied to such a compilation in a 
foreign language, viz. a Hebrew C* 
The best one of modern times is 
Chrestomccthie du Moyen Age, by G* 
Paris, 1908. 

Chretien (or Crestien) De Troyes, 
the most famous of Fr. mediaeval 
poets. He was &. at Champagne, 
but unfortunately there are but few 
exact details with regard to his life. 
There is also a difference of opinion 
as to the dates of his poems. At the 
command of Marie, Countess of 
Champagne, he wrote Chevalier de la 
Charette, and he wrote Le Conte del 
Oraal and Perceval for Philip, Count of 
Flanders. This prince was regent for 
the young king Philip Augustus from 
1180-82, and as C. says the story of 
the Grail was the best tale told an 
cort Toial, we have reason to believe 
that it was written durmg the 
regency. It is thought that the 
probable time of his literary activity 
was between the years 1150 and 1182, 
when his patron. Count Philip, fell 
into disgrace at court. There are a 
few of C,'s poems extant, most of 
them dealing with Arthurian legends. 
There also exists a poem entitled 
Cuillaume d*Angleterre which is sup- 
posed to have been written by him, 
but it is a matter of debate. Pro- 
fessor Foerster claims it as a genuine 
article, but Gaston Paris does not 
accept the statement. His poems en- 
joyed ^eat popularity, and the three 
favourites were JCrec, Yvain^ and 
Perceval, His style of writing is easy 
and graceful, and he is also analytic 
and dramatic, but he has no great 
depth of thought or power of charac- 
terisation. His manuscripts are the 
earliest Arthurian romances that we 
possess. 

Chrism (Gk. p^pt<r/Aa, a substance 
used in anointing, from to 

anoint, fand consecrated olive oil 
mixed with balm, used by the Rom. 
Catholic Church for anointing in cer- 
tain sacraments ; in the orthodox 
church it is mixed with spices. Chil- 
dren were anointed before being 
baptised. 

Chrisome, the robe presented to 
infants when baptised in the Roman 
Catholic faith, and is to symbolise 
innocence. It represents the original 
' C.’ cloth which used to be placed 
on the head to prevent the chrism 
oil being rubbed o:ff. A ' C,' child is 
one who dies within a month after 
baptism, in which case the O, is used 
as a shroud. 

Christ, a transliteration of the Gk. 
XptcTTo?, anointed, from to 

anoint, usually with the definite 
article, * the anointed one, the Christ,* 
and used in the Septuagint version 
of the O.T. to translate the Heb. 
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MctsTiiyah, Messiah, the anointed 
one, a word which to the Jews of 
latter times implied the great earthly 
King wh o would restore their kingdom 
and free them from the subjection in 
which they were held {see Messiah). 
While in the O.T. the word is used in 
the LiXX. not always with this sig- 
nificance of a Messianic coming, m 
the N.T. it always refers to the claim 
of Jesus to fulfil the Messianic pro- 
hecies, but in a spiritual sense as the 
ringer to mankind of a spiritual 
kingdom and of freedom from the 
subjection not to earthly rulers but 
to sin. C- is thus properly a title of 
Jesus, the Lord (Kvpt. 05 ) Jesus, the 
Christ (6 Xpca-ro^), When He asks 
his disciple, ' Whom think ye that I 
am?’ Peter answers, *The Christ.’ 
The high priest asks Him if He were 

* the Christ.’ In the beginning of the 
earliest certain Christian document 
that we possess, the first epistle of St. 
Paul to the Thessalonians, most 
probably not later than a.d. 52, the 
Church is addressed as in ‘ the Lord 
Jesus Christ.’ It may be noted that 
‘ Christ,’ alone with ‘ J esus * or 
^ Lord Jesus,’ is far more frequent in 
the Epistles and Acts than in the 
Gospels. From the earliest time it is 
the spiritual Messianic side of Jesus’ 
mission that is stressed, and it is 
plain how the name of His followers 
should have been from the first 
' Christians ’ (XpLcmauoi). The first 
letters of the name in Greek, xP» 
formed the monogram of Constan- 
tine’s labarum, and have always 
remained a favourite symbol in 
Christian art. See Jestts Chbist and 
Messiah. 

Christ, Disciples of, or Campbellites, 
a religious sect founded by Alexander 
Campbell (1788-1866). They do not 
have any creeds or confessions, they 
take their religious ideas direct from 
the N.T., and baptise by total im- 
mersion. In the U.S.A. they have 
grown into an influential body, 
Christadelphians (Gk. * brethren of 
Christ*), a religious sect in Britain 
and America. They reject the term 

* church,’ and meet in what they call 
‘ ecclesia.’ They look upon them- 
selves as being * called out ’ from the 
world and from among people pro- 
fessing Christianity, and they adopt 
‘ the doctrines declared by Jesus.’ 
They have no ministers, and no 
rulers, and hold their meetings, in 
the absence of the Spirit, on a basis 
of brotherly love. They ‘ break 
bread ’ and have biblical discussions. 
Their creed is apparently in con- 
ditional immortality, as ‘ the son of 
God by conception and the son of 
man by birth,’ They also believe the 
kingdom of God to be a divine 
political government, and on Christ’s 
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second, coming this government will 
be established all over the world, with 
Jerusalem as a sort of headquarters. 
This sect was founded by John 
Thomas of London in 1848, and later 
spread to America. 

Christ Church (Lat. Aedis Christie 
popularly called ‘ The House *), a 
college of Oxford University, Eng- 
land, and the largest collegiate 
foundation in Oxford, It was com- 
menced by Cardinal Wolsey in 1525, 
on the site of the priory of St. Frides- 
wide, which Wolsey had suppressed 
on Pope Clement VII.*s authority, for 
the pxirpose of founding a college. 
The church of St. Prideswide became 
both the cathedral of the diocese of 
Oxford and the college chapel. The 
college was first called Cardinal 
College, and on the fall of Wolsey, 
Henry VIII. suppressed the name 
and called it Henry VIII. ’s College. 
In 1546 the foundation was estab- 
lished as it now exists, consisting of 
a dean, who is head of the college and 
dean of the cathedral, six canons, the 
cathedral stafi, and the " students,' 
the fellows (senior students), and 
scholars. Five of the canons are 
university professors, the duties of a 
college dean are performed by two of 
the fellows called censors. Wolsey 
began the buildings and in 1665 Dr. 
John Fell completed many of them, 
though the cloisters Wolsey had de- 
signed were never built. The great 
gateway begun by Wolsey was 
finished by Dr. Fell and designed by 
Wren ; it contains the great bell 
called Big Tom (St. Thomas of Can- 
terbury), which came originally from 
Osney Abbey. The first quadrangle, 
the largest in Oxford, is called the 
‘ Tom Quad.' The Peckwater Quad- 
rangle is named from a hall that once 
occupied the site, and the small 
Canterbury Quadrangle is called after 
the Canterbury College, built in 1363, 
which vanished in Wolsey 's founda- 
tion. The staircase leading to the hall 
is roofed with one of the most beauti- 
ful examples of fan vaulting, interest- 
ing for its late date, 1640. The hall is 
the finest in Oxford, and boasts some 
splendid portraits ; among them are 
Holbein's Heni*y ‘^II., Wolsey, and 
others of the many distinguished 
former members of the college. The 
library contains a very valnable col- 
lection of books, also Wolsey 's car- 
dinal's hat. The cathedral is small 
and cruciform. There are traces of 
Saxon work, but in 1160 it was re- 
stored and made Norman, Wolsey 
altered it considerably, and Sir Gil- 
bert Scott restored the east end in 
the nineteenth century. The build- 
ing contains specimens of every Eng- 
lish style. There is a fine Jacobean 
pulpit. The nave roof is woodwork. 


and the choir is roofed with fan 
tracery in stone. There are some 
beautiful windows by Sir E. Burne 
Jones, some fourteenth century glass, 
and a curious Dutch window by 
Abraham van Ling, 1630. The 
cathedral contains many interesting 
tombs, and the shrine of St. Frides- 
wide has been discovered and recon- 
structed. Between the college and 
the meadows rims the famous * Broad 
Walk* planted and laid out by Dr. 
John Pell in 1670. 

Christchurch, a tn., Hampshire, 
England. Situated at the junction of 
the Avon and Stour, on the edge of 
the New Forest, close to Bourne- 
mouth. It possesses a beautiful 
church, the priory church of the Holy 
Trinity, a cruciform edifice, without 
the central tower and having a ‘ Per- 
pendicular ’ tower at the W. end. 
The nave and transepts are mainly 
Norman. The priory of C. is men- 
tioned in Saxon documents as Twine- 
ham, and in 901 it was seized by 
Ethelwoid (A. S. Chron.). About 
1095 it was partially rebuilt and en- 
dowed by Rannlph Flambard, Bishop 
of Durham. It contains the poet 
Shelley’s monument, and many others 
of interest. The ruins of a Norman 
castle, built by Richard de Redvers 
in Henry I.'s reign, are close to the 
church. The borough- was first sum- 
moned to send representatives to 
parliament in 1307. Pop. 6993. 

Christchurch, cap, of the provincial 
dist. of Canterbury in New Zealand. 
It is situated on the Avon and con- 
nected by railway, 7 m. long, with its 
port, Lyttleton. The town is built 
very regularly, and has extensive 
suburbs, including two seaside re- 
sorts, viz. Sumner and New Brighton. 
In O. there is Canterbury (University) 
College, to which is attached an 
engineering school and observatory, 
a museum and school of art. There 
is also a fine cathedral, besides fine 
parks and recreation grounds . Hagley 
Park covers about 400 acres. The 
city is a commercial centre, and its 
industries are chiefly iron foundries 
and agricultural implement works. 
In 1888 an earthquake ripped off 
the point of the cathedral spire. 
The museum has provided a resting 
place for the extinct N.Z. bird, the 
Moa. Pop. 118,485. 

Christening, see Baptism. 

Christian, a term applied to a 
follower of Christ. According to Acts 
xi. 26, ‘ the disciples were called 
Christians first in Antioch,' that is 
about the year 43. The word only 
oconrs in two other places in the 
Bible (Acts xxvi. 28, and 1 Peter iv. 
16). It is probable that it was not 
used by the disciples themselves, but 
was a contemptuous nickname given 
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by their enemies {cf, Taoitns, Annal 
XV. 44). According to Banr, the name 
must, by its derivation in ianus^ have 
sprung up first among the Romans, 
not among the Greeks. The name 
could not have originated among 
the Jews, who called the disciples 
‘ N'azarenes ’ and * Galileans,* and 
would not have given them a name 
which meant * followers of the 
Anointed.’ The early Cs. were some- 
times called QhrestiaTvit by a mistaken 
derivation of the word from xp^^-'ros, 
good, instead of ;^Utv, to anoint. 

Christian, the name of several 
kings of Denmark and Norway : — 

Christian 1 , (1448-81), b. 1426. 
He was also king of Sweden (1457 — 
71), and was elected Duke of Schles- 
wig-Holstein (1460). He founded 
the university of Copenhagen in 
1478. 

Christian II. (1513-59), 6. 1481, 
King of Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden, son of King John of Norway 
and Denmark and Christina of 
Saxony, married Isabella of Bur- 
gundy. On his accession the Swedes 
refused him as king, and headed by 
Sten Sture held out against him for 
some time, but were finally defeated 
at Upsala, 1520. After the heads of 
the nation had sworn fealty, he gave 
a banquet and had most of his 
guests seized and imprisoned. About 
eighty -two persons were executed or 
drowned by his order the following 
day (the Stockholm massacre). Swe- 
den revolted successfully, while his 
system of taxation made him hated 
in Norway and Denmark. Jutland 
revolted and gave the Danish crown 
to Duke Frederick of Holstein in 
1523. After a long struggle C. was 
compelled to surrender to King 
Frederick in 1532, and was kept in 
solitary confinement for twenty- 
seven years. His passion for his mis- 
tress, a Dutch girl of the people 
named Dyveke, had added greatly to 
his unpopularity, but he was pos- 
sessed of great energy, courage, and 
patriotism. He died in 1559. 

Christian III. (1534-59), h. 1503. 
During his reign he witnessed the 
completion of the Lutheran Re- 
formation. 

Christian IV. (1588-1648), b. in 
Frederiksborg, Zealand, in 1577. In 
1611—13 he waged war with Gnstavus 
Adolphus of Sweden, which ter- 
minated in the peace of KnarOd. 
During the Thirty Years* War he 
suffered defeat in 1626 from Tilly at 
Lutter, and Jutland was raided by 
the enemy’s troops. He again fought 
with Sweden from 1643 to 1645, and 
by the peace of Bromsebro was 
obliged to yield a great part of his 
territory around the Sound. O. IV. 
was, however, a just and broad- 


minded king, and won great popu- 
larity among his subjects for his 
attempts to emancipate the peasantry. 
He was energetic in promoting com- 
mercial enterprise and encouraged 
science and industry. He founded 
Christiania, the present capital of 
Norway, in 1624 (now named Oslo). 

Christian V. (1670-99), 6. 1646, 
was the first king of the Oldenburg 
dynasty. During his reign Denmark 
acquired the islands of St. Thomas 
and St. John in the W. Indies. 

ChHstian VI. (1730-46), b. about 
1699. 

Christian VII. (1766-1808), b. 
1699, the son of Frederick V. He was 
a man of weak intellect, and rule 
was exercised by his ministers, 
Struensee and Bernstoriff. His wife, 
Caroline Matilda, sister of George III. 
of England, and his son, Frederick, 
acted as regents from 1784 till his 
death. 

Christian VIII. (1839-48), b. 
1786. 

Christian IX. (1863-1906), b. 1818. 
He is closely connected by mar- 
riage with many of the thrones of 
Europe. His daughter, Alexandra, 
married the late King Edward VII. 
of England ; another, Dagmar, mar- 
ried the late Czar Alexander III. ; 
while his second son, George, is king 
of Greece (1863). In 1864 O. lost 
Schleswig-Holstein in war with 
Austria and Prussia. He has been 
succeeded by Frederick VIII. 

Christian X, (baptised with the 
additional names Carl Frederik Albert 
Alexander Vilhelm), king of Den- 
mark and Iceland, was b. at Charlot- 
tenlxmd Sept. 26, 1870 ; son of 

Prince Frederik, later Frederik VIII, 
and of Princess Louise of Sweden 
and Norway. He matriculated in 
1889, joined the army, and rose to 
he major-general. He married 
Alexandrine, duchess of Mecklenburg- 
Sohwerin. in 1898 ; in 1906 he be- 
came Oown Prince ; and he suc- 
ceeded to the throne of Denmark 
and its dependencies on the death 
of his father. May 14, 1912. The 
chief features of his reign have been : 
the co-operation (beginning with the 
meeting at Malinb in Sweden, Deo. 
18, 1914) of Sweden, Norway, and 
Denmark, as neutrals during the 
Great War; the enfranchisement of 
women as part of a new constitution 
granted in 1915 ; the erection of 
Iceland into a separate kingdom 
under the same head on Dec, 1, 
1919 ; and the re-acquisition of N. 
Schleswig from Germany at the end 
of the war. 

Christian, Prince, Frederick Chris- 
tian Charles Augustus (1831-1917), 
Prince of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonder- 
hurg, was b. Jan. 22, 1831, son of 
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Billie Christian August. After his 
marriage. Prince C. became a general 
of the British army, and high steward 
of Windsor Park, where he had his 
residence, Cumberland Bodge. In 
18(56 he married Princess Helena 
Augusta Victoria, b. 1846 and d. 
June 9, 1923, the third daughter of 
the late Queen Victoria, renowned 
for her philanthropic work with 
regard to hospitals and charitable 
institutions. Their eldest son. Prince 
Christian Victor, was Mlled during 
the Boer War, 1900. He d. at 
Sehomberg Ho., Pall Mall, Oct. 28, 
1917. 

Christian, Edward (d, 1823), an 
English lawyer. After a brilliant uni- 
versity career, he entered Gray’s Inn 
in 1782, and was appointed Downing 
professor of laws, Cambridge, in 
1788 ; professor of general polity and 
laws of England in the East India 
College, Hertfordshire, 1790 ; and 
chief-justice of the Isle of Ely. He 
edited Blackstone’s Commentaries on 
the Lawsof England (4 vols ), 1793-95, 
and wrote numerous works on leg^ 
subjects. 

Christian, Sir Hugh Cloherry (1747— 
98), a British rear-admiral, of a Manx 
family. He entered the navy about 
1761, and in the actions of Grenada 
(1779) and Martirdq.ue (1780) com- 
manded the Suffolk, He took part in 
the battles of Chesapeake (1781), St. 
Kitts (1782), and Dominica (1782). 
In 1795 he became a rear-admiral, and 
was appointed commander-in-chief 
in the W. Indies, for which he sailed 
in 1796, and took part in the conquest 
of St Bucia. In 1798 he was ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief in the 
Cape of Good Hope, where he died. 

Christian Brothers, a Roman 
Catholic institute, f ounded at Water- 
ford, CO. Kilkenny, Ireland, in 1802, 
by Edmund Ignatius Rice, Mr. Rice 
had resided in that city as a merchant 
since 1780, and his pity had been 
excited by the deplorable state of 
ignorance and vice in which the poor 
lived . In 1 8 0 3 a monastery was built 
for tbe school by the citizens of 
Waterford. Mr. Rice received the 
support of the Bishop of Waterford, 
and was before long asked to open 
houses of the institute in many towns 
of Ireland. There are now 200 
schools of the C. B. in Ireland,^Eng- 
land, ^ Australia, India and North 
America. In 1820 they were granted 
a constitution by the Holy See, and 
confirmed as a religious institute of 
the Roman Catholic Church. When 
the Irish national system of education 
was established (1831), the O. B. for 
a time accepted the grant by placing 
their schools under the board, but 
they later withdrew from the con- 
nection as they could not separate 
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secular from religious teaching. The 
title has erroneously been given to 
the * Brothers of the Christian 
Schools,* a brotherhood of laymen 
bound by three religions vows, 
founded by the Abb6 J. B. de la 
Salle for the education of the poor, 
in France (1684). The training 
college established at Reims in 1685 
was the first of its kind in the world. 
There are now, in all parts of the 
world, about 300,000 pupils of the 
brotherhood. The system of ele- 
mentary education given by these 
French schools was adopted by Mr. 
Rice in drawing up the rules for his 
Irish Institute. 

Christian Catholic Church, see 
Dowie, John Alexander. 

Christian Connection, a sect for 
banding together Christians who have 
no definite creed. They take the 
Bible as the foundation of their belief 
and conduct. They were founded in 
America in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century. Their views are 
much the same as those set out by 
Ohillingworth in his The Religion of 
Protestants^ 1637. 

Christian Endeavour Societies. 
These societies date from 1881, and 
really originated in America when Dr. 
Francis E. Clark formed a Young 
People’s Society of Christian En- 
deavour in his Congregational chnrch 
at Portland, Maine, U.S.A. The idea 
was at once taken up and spread to 
other countries, till a huge number of 
kindred societies, all under the presi- 
dency of Clark, were founded through- 
out the world. These societies from 
the first disregarded denominational 
ties, taking for their motto ‘ For 
Christ and the Church ’ ; their aim 
is to ‘ promote earnest Christian 
life among its members,’ and train 
them to work for the service of God 
and their fellow -men. The United 
Christian Endeavour Union of the 
U.S. was organised in 1890, being a 
union of all forms of young people’s 
societies within the church of the 
United Brethren in Christ, In 1927 
the name was altered to the Inter- 
national Society of Christian En- 
deavour. The headquarters is in 
Boston, Mass., in a building erected 
in 1918 by the contributions of over 
100,000 young people. The Chris- 
tian Endeavour World is the official 
organ of the movement. A World’s 
Christian Endeavour Union was 
formed in 1895, the members of 
which remain attached to their 
different churches, and are grouped 
in voluntary district federations. 

Christian Knowledge, Society for 
Promoting, see SOCIETY FOR Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. 

^ Christian Science, the name given by 
Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy (1821-1910) to 
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a system of metaphysical healing: based 
on the Scriptures, the divine principle 
of which Mrs. Eddy declares she dis- 
covered in 1866, and later elucidated 
and gave to the world in the text- 
book of the C. S. movement. Science 
and Health with Bley to the Scriptures, 
This remarkable volume, which is 
Mrs. Eddy’s principal work, was first 
published in 1875. Although the 
price in its cheapest binding is $3 
(12s. 6d.), over a million copies have 
been sold- Science and Health is saidso 
to illuminate the Scriptures as to en- 
able those who understand it to repeat 
in a degree at least the healing and re- 
generating works of the prophets and 
of Jesus and the apostles. C. S. 
accepts the firsr chapter and the 
first five verses of the second chapter 
of Genesis as representing the true 
account of creation, the account 
beginning at the sixth verse of the 
second chapter being regarded as 
untrue. G. S. accepts Christ Jesus 
as the Saviour of the world from sin, 
sickness and death, and the Way- 
shower to eternal life. It distin- 
guishes between Jesus of Kazareth, 
the son of Mary, and the Christ, the 
spiritual Son of (lod. In her Message 
to The Mother Church for 1901, Mrs. 
Eddy wrote, ' The Christ was Jesus’ 
spiritual selfhood; therefore Christ 
existed prior to Jesus, who said, 
“ Before Abraham was, I am.” Jesus, 
the only immaculate, was horn of a 
virgin mother, and C. S. explains 
that mystic saying of the Master as 
to his dual personality, or the spiritual 
and material Christ Jesus, called in 
Scripture the Son of God and the 
Son of man — explains it as referring 
to his eternal spiritual selfhood and 
his temporal manhood. In the 
first chapter of Genesis it is de- 
clared that man is made in the image 
and likeness of God. Christ Jesus’ 
statement, ** that which is born of 
the Spirit is spirit” (John iii. 6) 
conforms to this. The world in 
general, however, has accepted the 
second or false account of the creation 
of man from the dust of the ground. 
C. S. claims to teach men how to 
overcome the false sense and re- 
place it with the truth which Christ 
Jesus said would make men free.’ 
C. S. declares that God is Spirit, that 
He is good, and that He is the only 
creator. This being the case, only 
the spiritual and the good are real 
and eternal. The spiritual and good 
bemg all, there is in reality no place 
for evil, sin, disease, and death. 
Therefore the latter have only a 
supposititious existence, C. S. does 
not deny that evil seems real, but 
maintains that this seeming dis- 
appears in the proportion that the 
truth, which destroys error, is ap- 


prehended. The application and 
effect of this exact, spiritual thinking 
O- S- declares to be that which Jesus 
meant when He said, ‘ Ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free.’ C. S. healing, according to 
its adherents, is brought about by 
the operation of Truth in human 
consciousness and not, as some be- 
lieve, by mental suggestion, psycho- 
therapy, or other form of human will 
power. 

The first C- S. church was organised 
in Boston, Mass., in 1879. From this 
beginning, C. S. has circled the globe 
with a chain of churches. The 
C. iS'. Journal for .July 1930 gives 
an account of the Annual Meeting 
of the Mother Church (June 1930) 
and records that eighty -two churches 
and societies were added during the 
year, making 2451 branch churches 
and societies and thirty-nine uni- 
versity organisations. Fewer than 
100 lectures were given in the year 
1898 ; in the year under review 
there were 3822, of which 228 were 
in Great Britain and Ireland. C. S. 
organisations may now be found in 
every country of the civilised world. 
At the head of these is the Mother 
Church in Boston, of which Mrs. 
Eddy was the first pastor, and in 
later years the pastor emeritus. All 
C. S. churches are branches of this 
Mother Church, cfBcially known as 
the First Church of Christ, Scientist. 
The affairs of the Mother Church are 
administered by a board of directors 
of five members. The duty of the 
directors is to administer the affairs 
of the denomination under the by- 
laws framed by Mrs. Eddy. This 
authority is vested in them by section 
6 of Article 1 of the Church Manual as 
follows : ‘ The business of the Mother 
Church shall be transacted by its C . S. 
Board of Directors.’ No adequate 
estimate of the number of Christian 
Scientistsin the world to-day is obtain- 
able, but the conclusion is inevitable 
that the number is large and that it is 
rapidly increasing. C. S. organisations 
are springing up at the rate of one 
every two and a half days. There are 
over 8000 practitioners throughout 
the world who give their entire time 
to C. S. healii^. Many remarkable 
cures have been attributed by its ad- 
herents to C. S. who claim that these 
cures have included diseases and de- 
formities considered by the medical 
profession to be incurable ; and Mark 
Twain, who was anything but friendly 
toC.B., wrote; * But thereis a mightier 
benefaction than the heaJiiig of the 
body, and that is the healing of the 
spirit — ^which is C. S.’s other claim. 
So far as I know, so far as I can find 
out, it makes good. Personally I have 
not known a Scientist who did not 
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seem serene, contented, iinharassed. f centre of extensive tourist traffic. 


I have not found an outsider whose 
observation of Scientists furnished 
him a view that differed from my 
own.’ A statement on the attitude 
of Mark Twain towards C. S. duringr 
the last few years before he died 
appears on p. 1271 of Mark Twain, 
a Biography by Paine, VoL III: 

‘ Of course you have been benefited. 
C. S. is humanity’s boon. Mrs. 
Eddy has organised and made 
available a healing principle that for 
2000 years has never been employed, 
except as the merest Idnd of guess- 
work. She is the benefactor of the 
age.’ 

The publications of the movement 
issued by the C. S. Publishing Society, 
Boston, Mass., are : The Christian 
Science Journal (monthly), Christian 
Science Sentinel (weekly), Der Herold 
der Christian Science (monthly in 
German), Xe Heraut de Christian 
Science (monthly in French), The 
Scandinavian Herald (quarterly 
articles in Danish, Norwegian, and 
Swedish), The Christian Science 
Monitor (daily), which has a laiger 
international circulation than any 
other daily newspaper, all of which 
were established under the direction 
of IVIrs. Eddy, whose marvellous 
capacity for leadership has seldom 
been equalled. Consult Sibyl Wilbur, 
The JLife of Mary Baker JBddy 
(Boston), 1913; Flower, Christian 
Science as a Religious Belief and 
TTherapeutic Agent (Boston), 1909 ; 
Norton, The Christian Science Church: 
Its Organisation and Bolity (Boston), 
1904 ; Kimball, Christian Science and 
Legislation (Boston), 1906 ; Hanna, 
Christian Science History (Boston), 
1906; Hasbrouck, Altar Fires Relighted 
(New York), 1912; Editorial Comments 
on the Life and Work of Mary Baker 
Eddy (Boston), 1911 ; Lea, A Flea for 
the Thorough and Unbiased Investi- 
gation of Christian Science (London), 
1914 ; and the following by Mary 
Baker Eddy, Science and Health with 
Key to the Scriptures: Miscellaneous 
Writings : The First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, and Miscellany ; Retrospiec- 
tion and Introspection^ Unity of Good ; 
Pulpit and Press : No and Fes ; 
Christian Science versus Pantheism : 
Christian Healing, 

Christiania (now called Oslo), the 
cap. city and an administrative dist. 
iamt) of Norway, area 6*5 sq. m., built 
on the S.E. coast, at the head of the 
O. Fjord, and very beautifully 
situated among pine woods and hills. 
There are two railway stations with 
a good service of trains to all parts 
of N orway and into Sweden. Electric 
trams connect the city and the 
suburbs ; the roads are good and 
the easy travelling has made it a J 


The town is nearly all modern, two 
of the oldest buildings being the 
Akershns Fortress, now a prison, 
formerly a royal palace, and the 
Akers church, built m the eleventh 
century but restored in 1 8 6 0 . Among 
the principal public buildings are 
the Houses of Parliament (1866), 
where the archives of the nation are 
kept ; the university, founded in 1 8 1 1 
by Frederick VI, of Denmark, which 
has 1400 students attached to it, with 
a fine library containing 85,000 vols., 
also a numismatic collection and a 
splendid collection of Scandinavian 
antiquities, and possesses botanical 
gardens and an observatory. The 
royal palace is a modern building 
completed in 1848. The cathedral of 
Our Saviour is in the principal street, 
Karl-Johana-gade, close to the Parlia- 
ment House. North of the university 
is the museum of art containing a fine 
collection of ancient and modern 
painting and sculpture. The His- 
torical Museum attached to the Art 
1 Museu m contains a good collection of 
northern antiquities ; amongst these 
I are the remains of two Viking ships 
excavated in the neighbourhood from 
burial-places of Viking chiefs. One is 
the Gokstad ship belonging to the 
eleventh century in fairly good pre- 
servation. The National Theatre, 
close to Parliament House, possesses 
statues of Ibsen and of Bjbrnson, 
The chief industries of the city are 
iron foundries, weaving and spinning, 
paper mills, a large tobacco factory, 
nail factories, sail making, saw mills, 
matches, etc. The city of C. was de- 
signed and laid out by Christian IV. 
in 1624. The suburbs of G. are rapidly 
growing ; they contain some interest- 
ing buildings, among others an old 
palace, once episcopal, where James 
VI- of Scotland was betrothed to 
Anne of Denmark, 1589, and a col- 
lection of buildings brought from all 
parts of Norway and re-erected as 
interesting examples of timber work. 
The harbour is ice-bound from three 
to four months in the winter, but the 
shipping traffic, which is extensive, 
is compelled to do its business lower 
down the fjord at Drobak. In 1905. 
when Norway became, for the first 
time since 1319, a kingdom in her 
own right, the position of O. became 
more important than before and 
on Jan. 1, 1925, the national senti- 
ment was gratified by the change of 
its Danish name of C. to that of the 
long-vanished tn. of Oslo, which was 
granted the rights of a city in a.p. 
1048. The pop- of O. in 1815 was 
11,000 ; it is now 258,341. 

Christianity. The whole system of 
O. may be regarded as having its 
foundation in the doctrine of the 
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Existence of one God. (See Theism.) 
Next to this may be placed the doc- 
trine of the Fall of Man. Man is 
represented as involved in misery by 
sin (qt.-w .) — original and axAvjol — and 
every individual of the human race as 
incapacitated for the service and 
fellowship of God, obnoxious to the 
displeasure of God, and liable to 
pumshment in a future and eternal 
stabe of being. And here we may re- 
gard the doctrine of the Atonement 
(g.-w.) as next claiming our attention — 
a doctrine taught in all the sacrifices 
(see Saobipice) of the patriarchal and 
Jewish dispensations, as well as by 
the words of inspired teachers. Man 
being utterly incapable of effecting 
his own deliverance from sin and 
misery, God sent His Son to save 
sinners, to deliver them from hell, to 
make them holy, and partakers of the 
eternal joy and glory of heaven. 

By those who regard Christ as 
merely human, atoneinent or reconcilia- 
tion with God is made to depend on 
the repentance of man as its immedi- 
ate cause, whilst the life and death of 
Christ are represented as merely an 
example to us of obedience, virtue, 
and piety in the most trying circum- 
stances ; the doctrines of a pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice, a substitutionary 
obedience, and an imputed righteous- 
ness, with all that form part of the 
same system falling completely and 
even necessarily to the ground. 
These doctrines, however, are all con- 
sistently maintained in connection 
'vvith the doctrine of the Trinity and 
the generally received doctrine as to 
the person of Christ. The very in- 
carnation of the Son of God is re- 
garded as a glorious display of the 
divine condescension, and a wonder- 
ful exaltation of human nature : 
whilst a personal enjoyment of the 
highest dignity and bliss of which 
humanity is capable in the favour and 
fellowship of God for ever, is to be 
attained by faith in Jesus Christ. 

The indissoluble connection be- 
tween faith and salvation arises from 
the divine appointment, but secures a 
moral harmony, as it provides for 
bringing into operation — in accord- 
ance with the intellectual and moral 
nature of man — of most powerful and 
excellent motives for all that is 
morally good, the partakers of salva- 
tion being thus fitted for the fellow- 
ship of Him into whose favour they 
are received ; and as it prevents the 
possibility of any of them taking to 
themselves, or giving to others, the 
glory of that salvation which they 
really owe to Christ, and which they 
must therefore ascribe to Christ, as 
God is a God of truth, and truth must 
reign in the kingdom of heaven. 

Salvation is ascribed by all 


Christians to the grace of God. The 
mission of Christ was an act of 
supreme grace ; and all must be 
ascribed to grace for which we are 
indebted to Christ. The doctrine of 
grace is a part of the system of C. on 
which important differences subsist. 
But by Christians generally, the per- 
sonal relation of the believer to 
Christ, and his faith in Christ, are 
ascribed to the Holy Ghost or Spirit 
of God, the third person of the 
God - head, and so to the grace of 
God. 

Christiansand, a seaport on the S. 
coast of Norway. Situated on a fjord 
of Skagerrack, 175 m. S.W. of 
Christiania by sea, its scenery is still 
very picturesque, although the wooden 
houses have, since the fire of 1892, 
been replaced by brick- It is con- 
nected by the Saetersdal Railway 
with Byglandsflord (48 m. away), 
and is served by all the steamers 
which run between Christiania and 
Hamburg, Hull, Grangemouth, and 
Xiondon. Its industrial importance 
rests on the salmon and mackerel 
fisheries rather than on the wood- 
pulp factories and sawmills. Pop. 
16,600. 

Christiansborg, part of Accra (g.-u.). 
It was ceded to Great Britain by 
the Banes in 1850, The fort is the 
official residence of the Governor of 
the Gold Coast. 

Christiansfeld, a tn. in the N. of 
Schleswig-Holstein, which is a mari- 
time province in N.W. of Prussia. 

Christianstad, or Kristiaustad, the 
fortified capital of the southern 
prov, of Christianstad, Sweden. It is 
situated near the Baltic (14 m. away), 
on the R. Helge, 265 m. S.W. of 
Stockholm. It is noted for its fine 
church, and manufactures linen and 
woollen goods besides gloves. Pop. 
13,100. 

Christians ted, cap. of the formerly 
Banish West Indian island of St. 
Croix which was sold to the United 
States in 1917. Pop, 5480. 

Christie^ Alexander (1807—60), a 
Scottish painter. He was 6. in 
Edinburgh, and studied painting 
under Sir William Allan. He was 
made director of the ornamental 
department of the School of Art in 
1845, and an associate of the Royal 
Academy in 1848. His best known 
picture is ' An Incident in the History 
of the Great Plague,* and he also 
illustrated the Abbotsford edition of 
Scott's Bride of Lammermoor. 

Christie, James Elder (1847-1914), 
an artist of the Glasgow school. He 
was i>. in Fifeshire, Scotland, and 
studied at the Paisley Art School and 
also at the Royal Academy. In 1874 
he journeyed to London, and m 1877 
won a gold medal at the Royal 
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Academy for historical painting. His 
best Imown pictures are : * Pied Piper 
of Hamelin/ 18S1; ‘ Blind Grannie,’ 
1886 ; ‘ Tiie Pour Maries,’ 1889 ; 

‘ Hallowe’en/ 1892 ; ‘ Bonnie Kil- 

meny,’ 1900 ; and " Cupid’s Bower,’ 
1904, etc. 

Christie, James, the Elder (1730— 
1803), an auctioneer of London. 
Dec. 5, 1766, is the date of his first 
sale, and the exhibitions of the Royal 
Academy used to be held on his 
premises in Pall Mall until 1779. He 
subsequently moved next door to 
Gainsborough at Schomburg: House. 

Christie, James, the Younger (1773— 
1831), an auctioneer and an anti- 
quary. He earned on the business of 
his father, and moved to the present 
premises, at 8 Kling-Street, St. James’s 
Square, London, in 1824. The full 


title of the firm is now Christie, Man- 
son, and Woods. C. ivrote several 
works, among them are ; Inquiry 
into the A.nt%ent Greek Game (t.e, 
chess), 1801 ; IStruscan Vases, 1806 ; 
Idolatry, the TVorsMp of the Wlemenis, 
1814; and Greek Vases, 1825. 

Christie, Samuel Hunter (1784— 
1865), an Eng. mathematician. He 
was the son of James C. the Elder, 
and was 6. in London. He took his 
B.A. degree at Cambridge in 1805, 
and was second wrangler. In 1806 he 
was made third mathematical assist- 
ant at Woolwich Military Academy, 
and in 1838 became professor of 
mathematics. He wrote many 
articles for the Royal Society on the 
effects of temperature and the solar 
rays on the magnetic needle, and also 
on the conductivity of certain metals. 
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